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CARLYLE   IN   SOCIETY   AND   AT    HOME. 
BY    G.    S.    VENABLES. 


During  two  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  Mr.  Carlyle's  death  his  literary 
biographer  has  published  two  volumes 
of  his  "  Reminiscences" and  two  of  a 
biography  extending  over  the  first  half 
of  his  life.  Three  volumes  of  "  Mrs. 
Carlyle's  Letters"  raise  the  number  to 
seven,  in  addition  to  two  volumes  of 
"  Carlyle's  Correspondence  with  Emer- 
son," edited  at  Boston  by  Mr.  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.  The  more  interesting 
and  probably  the  fuller  half  of  the  biog- 
raphy will  appear  hereafter  ;  and  Mr. 
Froude  has  at  his  disposal  some  thou- 
sands of  letters  exchanged  between  Car- 
lyle  and  his  numerous  correspondents. 
All  the  English  publications  have,  with 
or  without  reason,  produced  a  painful 
impression,  although  the  general  esti- 
mate of  Carlyle's  personal  character  will 
probably  emerge  from  the  cloud  of  tem- 
porary prejudice.  Notwithstanding  his 
anxious  avoidance  of  undue  partiality, 
Nkw  Series.— Vol.  XXXVIII.,  No.  i 


there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr. 
Froude  intended  to  do  justice  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend.  In  the  preface 
to  the  biography  he  quotes,  and  accepts 
as  obligatory  on  himself,  the  principle 
which  is  laid  down  by  Carlyle  in  a  re- 
view of  Lockhart's  "  Life  of  Scott." 
It  appears  that  Lockhart  had  been  ac- 
cused of  indiscretion  in  noticing  foibles 
and  errors  which  qualified  his  delinea- 
tion of  an  otherwise  perfect  character. 

"The  very  hero,"  wrote  Carlyle,  "of  the 
biography  is  rendered  unheroic,  unornamental 
facts  of  him  and  those  he  had  to  do  with  being 
set  forth  in  plain  English.  .  .  .  Know  that 
by  this  plan  only,  executed  as  was  possible, 
could  the  biographer  hope  to  make  a  biography; 
and  blame  him  not  that  he  did  what  it  had  been 
his  worst  fault  not  to  do." 

The  result  of  Lockhart's  adherence  to 
the  rule  was  tliat  Scott's  literary  fame 
was  illustrated  and  enhanced  by  sympa- 
thetic admiration  for  his  personal  quali- 
ties, as  they  were  exhibited  in  his  private 
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career.  Carlyle  was  not  less  upright  or 
noble  than  Scott,  and  perhaps  in  the 
course  of  a  laborious  and  unworldly  life 
he  committed  fewer  serious  errors.  Mr. 
Froude,  in  the  formal  biography,  recog- 
nizes and  describes  Carlyle's  singularly 
pure  and  lofty  character  ;  but  in  other 
publications  he  has,  probably  with  the 
best  intentions,  concentrated  the"  atten- 
tion of  his  readers  on  the  peculiarities 
and  shortcomings  which  were  calculated 
to  produce  popular  disapproval  and  dis- 
taste. The  latest  instalment  of  bio- 
graphical documents,  consisting  of  Mrs. 
Carlyle's  letters  from  the  beginning  of 
their  residence  in  London  to  her  death, 
is  interesting  in  itself,  except  where  it 
is  concerned  with  sordid  details  ;  but, 
as  far  as  it  indicates  her  own  occasional 
discontent  and  her  husband's  domestic 
defects,  the  violation  of  privacy  is  re- 
deemed by  no  compensating  advantage. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Carlyle  consented  to 
the  publication  ;  but  Mr.  Froude  was  at 
liberty  either  to  suppress  the  whole,  or 
to  omit  the  letters  or  passages  which 
were  certain  to  provoke  offensive  com- 
ment. It  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  when  Carlyle  prepared  the  letters 
for  publication,  he  overlooked  com- 
plaints which  have  furnished  unfriendly 
observers  with  almost  all  the  matter  of 
their  criticism.  The  principal  fault  in 
his  character  as  disclosed  by  the  letters 
was  a  certain  dulness  of  perception  in 
regard  of  his  wife's  sensitive  nature. 
When  he  was  awakened  to  the  knowledge 
of  her  failing  health,  and  after  her 
death,  he  felt  deep  regret  for  his  former 
obtuseness  ;  but  he  apparently  over- 
looked the  meaning  of  many  of  her  let- 
ters, for  he  refers  with  mournful  pride 
and  with  entire  absence  of  self-reproach 
to  the  relations  which  at  one  time  ex- 
cited her  jealousy,  while  his  unintended 
neglect  of  her  sufferings  is  always  re- 
membered with  sorrow  and  remorse. 
Mr.  Froude  discharges  liis  self-imposed 
duty  of  unreserved  exposure  by  carefully 
directing  attention  to  an  episode  which 
occupies  fewer  than  twelve  pages  out  of 
twelve  hundred  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  pub- 
lished letters.  In  his  conscientious  de- 
termination to  leave  nothing  untold,  he 
has  not  confined  himself  to  the  materials 
for  personal  criticism  and  gossip  which 
were  in  well  intended  candor  furnished 
by  Carlyle  himself. 


"  A  part  only,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  "  of  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  was  selected  by  Mr.  Carlyle, 
and  a  part  sufficient  merely  to  leave  a  painful 
impression  without  explaining  the  origin  of  his 
wife's  discontent.  There  ought  to  be  no  mys- 
tery about  Carlyle,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
for  mystery.  The  diaries  and  other  papers 
were  placed  in  my  hands  that  I  might  add 
whatever  I  might  think  necessary  in  the  way 
of  elucidation,  and  in  this  instance  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  avail  myself  of  his  per- 
mission." 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  occasion  for 
mystery  in  so  ordinary  and  intelligible  a 
grievance  as  the  vexation  of  a  wife 
whose  husband  finds  another  house  oc- 
casionally more  attractive  than  his  own. 
In  this  case  there  was  no  question  of 
even  temporary  separation,  for  Mrs. 
Carlyle  habitually  accompanied  Carlyle 
in  his  visits,  or,  if  she  at  any  time  de- 
clined aq  invitation,  the  refusal  was 
given  by  her  own  desire.  Mr.  Froude 
gives  an  animated  and  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  society  in  which  Carlyle  for 
some  years  found  his  chief  enjoyment. 

"Mr.  Baring,  afterward  Lord  Ashburton, 
one  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  the  high 
circle  of  English  public  life,  was  among  the 
first  to  recognize  Carlyle's  extraordinary  quali- 
ties. He  soon  became,  and  he  remained  to  his 
death,  the  most  intimate  and  attached  of  Car- 
lyle's friends.  Lady  Harriet  was  a  gifted  and 
brilliant  woman,  who  cared  nothing  for  the 
frivolous  occupations  of  fashion.  She  sought 
out  and  surrounded  herself  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  politics  and  literature, 
and  was  the  centre  of  a  planetary  system  in 
which  statesmen,  poets,  artists,  every  man  who 
had  raised  himself  into  notice  by  genuine  in- 
tellectual worth,  revolved  while  she  lived  as 
satellites.  By  Lady  Harriet,  Carlyle  was  ar- 
dently welcomed.  In  the  world  which  gathered 
about  herself  and  her  husband  he  found  himself 
among  persons  whom  he  could  more  nearly  re- 
gard as  his  equals  than  any  whom  he  had  met 
with  elsewhere.  He  was  thrown  into  con- 
nection with  the  men  who  were  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  world,  in  a  sphere  where  he 
could  make  his  influence  felt  among  them.  He 
was,  perhaps,  at  one  time  ambitious  of  taking 
an  active  part  in  such  affairs  himself,  and  of 
'  doing  something  more  for  the  world,'  as  Lord 
Byron  said,  'than  writing  books  for  it.'  At 
any  rate  his  visits  to  Bath  House,  and  the 
Grange,  Lord  Ashburton's  house  in  Hamp- 
shire, gave  him  great  enjoyment,  and  for 
many  years  as  much  of  his  leisure  as  he 
could  spare  was  spent  in  the  Ashburton  so- 
ciety." 

"  The  acquaintance  which  was  so  agreeable 
to  himself  was  less  pleasant  to  Mrs.  Carlyle. 
She  was  intensely  proud  of  her  husband,  and 
wished  to  be  first  with  him.  .  .  .  When 
she  found  that  he  had  leisure  for  Bath  House, 
though  none  for  her,  she  became  jealous  and 
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irritable.  .She  was  herself  of  course  invited 
there,  but  the  wives  of  men  of  genius,  like  the 
wives  of  bishops,  do  not  take  the  social  rank 
of  their  husbands.  Women  understand^how 
to  make  each  other  uncomfortable  in  little  ways 
invisible  to  others,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  soon  per- 
ceived that  she  was  admitted  into  those  high 
regions  for  her  husband's  sake  and  not  for  her 
own." 

It  may,  for  anything  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  be  true  that  women  under- 
stand how  to  make  each  other  uncom- 
fortable in  little  ways  ;  but  it  was  not 
true  of  Lady  Ashburton.  She  was  the 
most  magnanimous  of  women,  and  she 
had  no  little  ways.  In  her  house,  if  in 
no  other,  the  wives  of  her  friends  took 
the  social  rank  of  their  husbands,  and 
of  some  of  them  I  can  say  from  my 
own  knowledge  that  they  became  warmly 
attached  to  Lady  Ashburton. 

It  appears  from  the  letters  that  Mrs. 
Carlyle  sometimes  willingly  visited  the 
Grange  while  her  husband  remained  in 
London. 

"But  for  a  cold,"  she  writes  in  December, 
1850,  "  I  should  have  been  now  at  the  Grange, 
where  I  had  engaged  myself  to  be  on  the  10th. 
The  month  of  country,  of  pure  air  and  green 
fields  might  have  done  me  good,  but  I  felt 
quite  cowardly  before  the  prospect  of  so  much 
dressing  for  dinner  and  talking  for  effect,  es- 
pecially as  I  was  to  have  gone  this  time  on  my 
own  basis,  Mr.  C.  being  too  busy  with  his  book 
to  waste  a  month  at  present,  besides  having  a 
sacred  horror  of  the  several  lots  of  children 
who  were  to  be  there,  and  the  bother  about 
whom  drove  him  out  of  all  patience  last  year." 

There  is  nothing  here  about  little 
ways,  or  the  power  of  women  to  make 
each  other  uncomfortable.  The  shy- 
ness about  dressing  for  dinner  is  quite 
intelligible  ;  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  ex- 
cusably mistaken  if  she  thought  that  the 
practice  of  talking  for  effect  was  en- 
couraged by  the  master  or  mistress  of 
the  Grange. 

In  his  "  Reminiscences,"  Carlyle  de- 
scribes her  first  visit  to  Addiscombe, 
Lord  Ashburton' s  villa,  near  Croydon. 

"This  time  I  had  at  once  joined  the  com- 
pany under  the  shady  trees  on  their  beautiful 
lawn  ;  and  my  little  woman,  in  five  minutes, 
her  dress  all  adjusted,  came  stepping  out  round 
the  corner  of  the  house,  with  such  a  look  of 
lovely  innocence,  modesty,  ingenuousness, 
powerfully  suppressed  humi'lity,  and  radiances 
of  native  cleverness,  intelligence,  and  dignity 
toward  the  great  ladies  and  great  gentle- 
men ;  it  seems  to  me  at  this  moment  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  beautiful  expression  of  a 
human  face.  Oh,  my  dearest,  my  dearest,  that 
cannot  now  know  how  dear  !" 


If  Mrs.  Carlyle  at  any  time  felt  em- 
barrassment in  the  society  which  she 
thus  entered,  she  deserves  credit  for 
having  always  appeared  in  it  perfectly 
at  her  ease.  She  took  her  share  in  con- 
versation, and  she  formed  friendly  rela- 
tions with  several  of  the  other  guests  of 
the  house.  But  for  painful  disclosures, 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  made 
public,  the  distress  which  she  seems  to 
have  suffered  would  never  have  been 
known  to  those  who  were  not  in  the 
secret.  Notwithstanding  his  expres- 
sions of  remorse,  I  doubt  whether  Car- 
lyle to  the  last  understood  the  extent,  or 
even  the  nature  of  her  jealous  feeling. 
The  evidence  against  him,  which  has 
been  with  conscientious  industry  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Froude,  would  probably 
have  surprised  the  unconscious  offender. 
Miss  Geraldine  Jewsbury,  Mrs.  Carlyle" s 
most  intimate  friend,  has,  at  Mr. 
Froude's  request,  furnished  him  with  a 
statement  which,  as  it  must  be  assumed, 
contains  a  faithful  account  of  the  im- 
pressions which  she  received  from  Mrs. 
Carlyle's  conversation  at  the  time.  If 
Miss  Jewsbury  is  not  in  all  respects 
strictly  accurate,  she  needs  no  excuse 
for  taking  the  part  of  her  friend  against 
her  friend's  husband,  and  her  friend's 
husband's  friend. 


"  She  was  miserable,  more  abidingly  and  in- 
tensely miserable  than  words  can  utter.  The 
misery  was  a  reality,  no  matter  whether  her 
imagination  made  it  or  not.  .  .  .  Any 
other  wife  would  have  laughed  at  Mr.  C.'s  be- 
witchment with  Lady  A.,  but  to  her  there  was 
a  complicated  aggravation  which  made  it  very 
hard  to  endure.  Lady  A.  was  admired  for 
sayings  and  doings  for  which  she  was  snubbed. 
She  saw  through  Lady  A.'s  little  ways  and 
graiide-dame  manners,  and  knew  what  they 
were  worth." 

It  has  been  already  said  that  Lady 
Ashburton  had  no  little  ways  ;  and  her 
manners,  although  they  well  became  a 
great  lady,  were  the  reverse  of  what- 
Miss  Jewsbury  probably  means  to  sug- 
gest. I  think  Miss  Jewsbury  was  not 
acquainted  with  Lady  Ashburton  ;  and 
indeed  she  is  evidently  repeating  phrases 
used  in  her  anger  by  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

"Lady  A.  was  excessively  capricious  tow- 
ard her,  and  made  her  feel  that  they  cared 
more  about  him  than  about  her.  She  was  never 
allowed  to  visit  anywhere  but  at  the  Grange  ; 
and  the  mortifications  and  vexations  which  she 
felt,  though  they  were  often  and  often  self 
made,  were  none  the  less  intolerable   to  her 
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At  first  she  was  charmed  with  Lady  A-,  but 
soon  found  that  she  had  no  real  hold  upon  her, 
nor  ever  could  or  would  have.  Her  sufferings 
were  real,  intense,  and  at  times  too  grevious  to 
be  borne.  C.  did  not  understand  all  this,  and 
only  felt  her  to  be  unreasonable." 

The  most  malignant  of  all  commenta- 
tors on  Mr.  Froude's  publication  has 
not  hesitated  to  convert  Miss  Jewsbury's 
mysterious  and  ill-chosen  phrase  "  be- 
witchment" into  the  offensive  assertion 
that  Carlyle  was  "  besotted  ;"  and  he 
repeats  the  statement  that  Mrs.  Carlyle 
was  forbidden  to  visit  elsewhere  than  at 
the  Grange,  though  the  letters  them- 
selves abundantly  show,  as  he  perceives, 
that  Miss  Jewsbury  was  mistaken.  Her 
error  probably  arises  from  Carlyle' s  ob- 
jection to  his  wife's  acceptance  of  an  in- 
vitation from  a  lady,  a  stranger  to  both, 
with  whom  Miss  Jewsbury  was  staying. 
His  wish  that  his  wife  should  constantly 
accompany  him  in  his  vists  to  the 
Grange  ought  to  have  convinced  her 
that  her  irritation  was  unreasonable  or 
exaggerated.  The  grievance  is  not  so 
much  that  Carlyle  is  unjustly  judged,  as 
that  his  memory  should  be  dragged  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  popular  opinion  to  be 
judged  at  all.  The  Rhadamanthine 
severity  of  his  biographer  is  illustrated 
by  a  careful  insistence  on  less  serious 
charges.  To  a  series  of  letters  in  1843, 
which  needed  no  explanation,  a  npte  is 
prefixed  for  the  purpose  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  supposed  instance  of  selfishness 
or  neglect. 

"  The  house  in  Cheyne  Row  requiring  paint 
and  other  readjustments,  Carlyle  had  gone  on 
a  visit  to  Wales,  leaving  his  wife  to  endure  the 
confusion  and  superintend  the  workmen  along 
with  her  maid.". 

No  sensible  woman  desires  the  presence 
of  her  husband  when  a  small  house 
is  turned  upside  down  by  painters  and 
carpenters. 

"  You  see,"  says  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  her  first 
letter  to  Carlyle  at  Wales,  ' '  you  do  so  hate  com- 
motion that  this  house  gels  no  periodical  clean- 
ings like  other  people's  and  one  must  make  the 
most  of  your  absence." 

Neither  husband  nor  wife  foresaw 
that,  forty  years  later,  indignant  mor- 
alists would  revile  his  memory  on  the 
ground  of  an  arrangement  which  suited 
them  both,  and  which  concerned  and 
concerns  no  other  human  being. 

While  Carlyle,  in  the  morbid  depres- 
sion which  followed  his  wife's  death  and 


in  the  chronic  melancholy  of  his  later 
years,  laments  with  mournful  reiteration 
his  former  blindness  to  her  sufferings, 
he  never  confesses  intentional  neglect. 
Least  of  all  does  he  regret  the  long-con- 
tinued friendship  which  had  at  one  lime 
caused  her  discontent.  One  of  his 
notes  inserted  at  the  proper  date  in  the 
collected  letters,  records  how — 

"At  Paris,  on  her  way  home  from  Nice, 
Lady  Ashburton  (born  Lady  Harriet  Montagu) 
suddenly  died — suddenly  to  the  doctors  and 
those  who  believed  them,  in  which  number, 
fondly  hoping  against  hope,  was  I.  A  sad  and 
greatly  interesting  event  to  me  and  to  many! 
The  most  queen-like  woman  I  had  ever  known 
or  seen.  The  honor  of  her  constant  regard 
had  for  ten  years  back  been  among  my 
proudest  and  most  valued  possessions  ;  but 
now  gone — forever  gone.  .  .  .  In  no  so- 
ciety, English  or  other,  had  1  seen  the  equal  or 
the  second  of  this  great  lady  that  was  gone  ;  by 
nature  and  culture  facile  princeps  she,  I  think, 
of  all  great  ladies  I  have  ever  seen." 

Carlyle' s  noble  eulogy,  which  was  as 
just  as  it  was  eloquent,  bears  no  trace 
of  the  "  bewitchment"  or  the  "  be- 
sotted "  condition  which  has  been  imag- 
ined through  pardonable  prejudice,  or 
invented  by  discreditable  spite.  The 
wife  of  a  man  of  genius  might  perhaps 
naturally  resent  his  judgment  that  an- 
other woman  had  no  equal  or  second  ; 
but  there  must  be  faithful  and  devoted 
husbands  in  the  world  whose  wives  are 
even  in  their  opinion  not  superior  to  all 
the  rest  of  their  sex.  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
though  she  was  never  just  to  Lady  Ash- 
burton, said,  after  her  first  visit — 

"This  Lady  Harriet  Baring  with  whom  we 
have  been  staying  is  the  cleverest  woman  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life." 

She  proceeds  to  express  a  doubt 
whether  she  ever  would  be  anything 
other  than  the  most  amusing  and  grace- 
ful woman  of  her  time.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  whether  Carlyle,  if  he  had  un- 
derstood his  wife's  feelings,  would  have 
sacrificed  to  her  exacting  temper  the 
chief  pleasure  of  his  life.  If  she  had 
possessed  the  will  and  the  power  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  first  congenial 
society  he  had  ever  knov/n,  she  would 
have  inflicted  an  irreparable  injury  on 
him,  and  perha])s  indirectly  on  herself. 
In  the  sunshine  of  that  pleasant  region 
all  his  nature  seemed  to  expand.  He 
was  nowhere  else  so  bright,  so  com- 
municative,   and  so    cheerful  ;  and  his 
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conversation  rose  even  above  its  ordi- 
nary standard.  I  have  often  since  re- 
gretted that  I  had  not  the  industry  to 
take  notes,  after  the  manner  of  Boswell, 
of  his  profuse  outpourings  of  imagina- 
tion and  humor.  A  few  half-forgotten 
scraps  and  fragments  inadecjuately  rep- 
resent a  colloquial,  or  rather  an  oral 
faculty,  which  has  seldom  or  never 
been  equalled  or  approached.  As  to 
the  volume,  or  even  the  meaning,  of  his 
doctrines  there  might  be  differences  of 
opinion  ;  but  many  competent  judges 
whom  I  have  consulted  agree  to  the  full 
extent  in  my  admiration  of  his  inex- 
haustible fertility  and  of  his  brilliant  ex- 
pression. His  preference  for  the 
Grange,  or  Addiscombe,  or  Bath  House, 
■  was  explained  by  sufficient  reasons. 
As  Mr.  Froude  says,  he  was  now  for  the 
first  time  in  the  society  of  his  equals, 
and  he  was  brought  into  connection 
with  those  who  carried  on  the  business 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Froude  has  probably 
reason  for  adding  that  he  may  have 
hoped  himself  to  exercise  practical  in- 
fluence ;  but  the  only  political  function 
for  which  he  could  in  any  circumstances 
have  been  qualified  was  that  of  a  con- 
fidential and  irresponsible  adviser  to 
some  ruling  statesman.  The  position 
of  William  v.  Humboldt  at  the  Court  of 
Frederic  William  IV.,  as  the  king's 
non-official  counsellor  and  daily  com- 
panion, is  only  possible  under  a  per- 
sonal government.  If  Carlyle  had  him- 
self any  ambition  of  the  kind  his  dream 
must  have  been  soon  dispelled.  The 
social  enjoyment  remained.  He  had 
previously  known  many  persons  of 
ability  and  eminence  ;  some  among  them 
of  the  highest  intellectual  rank  ;  but  he 
saw  his  London  acquaintances  occasion- 
ally and  separately  with  an  admixture 
of  mediocrity  and  commonplace.  The 
results  of  his  later  experience  are  con- 
tained in  a  passage  of  his  biography  of 
his  wife  : 

"Certain  of  the  aristocracy,  however,  did 
seem  to  me  still  very  noble,  and  with  due 
limitation  of  the  wholly  worthless  (none  of 
whom  had  we  to  do  with)  I  should  vote  at 
present  that,  of  classes  known  to  me  in  Eng- 
land, the  aristocracy  (with  its  perfection  of 
human  politeness,  its  continual  grace  of  bear- 
ing and  action,  steadfast  honor,  light  address, 
and  cheerful  stoicism),  if  you  see  well  into  it, 
is  actually  yet  the  best  of  English  classes. 
Deep  in  it  we  never  were— promenaders  on  the 
shore  rather  ;  but   I   have   known   it  too,  and 


formed  deliberate  judgment  as  above.  My 
dear  one  in  theory  did  not  go  so  far,  I  think, 
in  that  direction,  in  fact  was  not  at  the  pains 
to  form  much  'theory;'  but  no  eye  in  the 
world  was  quicker  than  hers  for  individual 
specimens,  and  to  the  last  she  had  great  pleas- 
ure in  assorting  more  or  less  with  the  select 
of  them,  Lady  William  Russell,  Dowager  Lady 
Sandwich,  Lady,  etc.,  etc.  (and  not  in  over 
quantity).  I  remember  at  first  sight  of  the  first 
Lady  ^shburton  (who  was  far  from  regularly 
beautiful,  but  was  probably  the  chief  of  all  those 
great  ladies),  she  said  of  her  to  me,  '  Some- 
thing in  her  like  a  heathen  goddess,'  which 
was  a  true  reading,  and  in  a  case  not  plain  at 
all,  but  oftener  mistaken  than  rightly  taken." 

Here  again  the  tone  in  which  I.ady 
Ashburton  is  mentioned,  as  well  as  the 
connection  in  which  she  is  placed  with 
Mrs.  Carlyle,  imply  a  total  unconscious- 
ness of  any  questionable  conduct  or  feel- 
ing. 

Lord  Houghton  has  given  in  his 
"  Monographs"  an  accurate  and  vivid 
account  of  Lady  Ashburton's  conversa- 
tion : 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  says,  "how  I  can 
better  describe  this  faculty  than  as  the  fullest 
and  freest  exercise  of  an  intellectual  gayety 
that  presented  the  most  agreeable  and  amusing 
pictures  in  few  and  varied  words,  making  high 
comedy  out  of  daily  life,  and  relieving  sound 
sense  and  serious  observation  with  imaginative 
contrasts  and  delicate  surprises. 
While  persons  cognizant  of  the  wit,  and  ap- 
preciative of  her  rapidity  of  movement  and 
dexterity  of  fence,  were  fully  sympathetic  with 
Princess  Lieven's  judgment,  '  Qu'il  vaitdrait 
bicn  s^ ahonncr pottr  entendre  causer  cette  femme,'' 
there  were  many  estimable  people  to  whom 
the  electric  transition  from  grave  to  gay  was 
thoroughly  distasteful.  ...  It  was  in 
truth  a  joyous  sincerity  that  no  conventionali- 
ties could  restrain,  a  festive  nature  flowering 
through  the  artificial  soil  of  elevated  life." 

Lord  Houghton  would,  as  I  infer 
from  other  passages,  agree  with  me  that 
Lady  Ashburton's  influence  on  the  in- 
tercourse of  her  guests  was  as  remark- 
able as  her  own  conversation.  She  was 
not  less  great  as  a  conductor  than  as  a 
performer,  though,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Carlyle,  she  was  always  the 
best  talker,  and  without  exception  the 
best  converser  in  the  room.  To  her  in- 
timate acquaintances,  in  conversation  or 
in  familiar  letters  she  was  still  more 
amusing.  Lady  Ashburton  was  the  only 
woman  whom  I  ever  knew  whose  plav- 
fulness  sometimes  took  the  form,  not  un- 
common among  humorous  men,  of  comic 
fiction  or  grotesque  exaggeration.  I  re- 
member, in  an  animated  history  of  the 
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sorrows  of  a  neglected  childhood,  a 
cruel  governess  who  locked  up  and 
starved  her  pupil,  and  a  kind  housemaid 
who  fed  the  prisoner  through  the  key- 
hole with  toasted  cheese  poured  through 
a  quill.  The  anecdote  was  not  the  less 
interesting  because  the  feat  appeared  to 
me  physically  impossible.  She  had,  per- 
haps, modified  and  improved  a  quota- 
tion which  she  once  sent  me  from  the 
sermon  of  the  previous  Sunday,  to  the 
effect  that  "  The  Scriptures  are  very  ob- 
scure, and  were  never  meant  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  for  what  might  not  have  been 
the  consequence  if  they  had  been  ?" 
Of  the  good  sense  and  the  right  feeling 
of  her  graver  discourse  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  speaking  further,  except  to  say 
that  her  force  of  character  was  shown  by 
her  tacit  rejection  of  all  Carlyle's  heter- 
odox and  subversive  doctrines.  She 
sometnnes  expressed  wonder  at  her  good 
fortune  in  having  been  admitted  to  the 
intimate  friendship  of  such  a  man  ;  but 
she  asserted  her  privilege  as  a  woman  to 
trust  her  own  feelings  rather  than  any 
dogmatic  or  anti-dogmatic  teaching. 
Although  her  political  friends  were  for 
the  most  part  Whigs,  and  notwithstand- 
ing her  constant  intercourse  with  the 
most  eloquent  of  heretics,  her  own  pre- 
dilections, temporal  and  spiritual,  were 
always  in  favor  of  ancient  beliefs  and 
established  institutions.  It  was  one  of 
her  favorite  paradoxes  that  she  liked  no 
one  more  or  less  for  liking  or  disliking 
herself  ;  but  she  must  really  have  re- 
garded with  grateful  -complacency  the 
admiration  and  attachment  of  the  chief 
among  her  friends.  An  anecdote  which 
she  once  sent  me  illustrates  her  full  ap- 
preciation of  Carlyle's  minor  peculiari- 


"  The  Carlyles  had  a  maid  some  two  years 
ago  who  was  untidy,  useless  in  all  ways,  but 
'abounding  in  grace,'  and  in  consequent  cen- 
sure of  every  one  above  or  below  her,  and  of 
everything  she  couldn't  understand.  After  a 
long  apostrophe  one  day,  as  she  was  bringing 
in  dinner,  Carlyle  ended  with,  '  And  this  I 
can  tell  you,  that  if  you  don't  carry  the  dishes 
straight,  so  as  not  to  spill  the  gravy,  so  far 
from  being  tolerated  in  heaven,  you  won't  be 
even  tolerated  on  earth.'  I  often  feel  as  if  I 
was  spilling  that  gravy." 

The  story  has  an  incidental  interest, 
because  it  must  almost  certainly  have 
been  told  to  Lady  Ashburton  by  Mrs. 
Carlyle.     There  could  scarcely  at    the 


time  have  been  an  extreme  feeling  of 
dislike  on  the  part  of  the  narrator  ;  and 
a  woman  given  to  the  "  little  ways" 
which  Mr.  Froude  and  Miss  Jewsbury 
condemn  would  not  have  accepted  and 
repeated  the  story. 

Without  the  friendship  which  has 
given  rise  to  so  much  officious  criticism, 
Carlyle's  life  would  have  been  impover- 
ished and  stunted.  Notwithstanding 
his  humble  birth  and  rustic  training  he 
was  keenly  sensible  to  refinement  of 
character  and  manner,  and  his  own  de- 
meanor, though  not  conventional,  was 
gracious  and  on  fit  occasions  courtly. 
He  seemed  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
all  the  habitual  visitors  at  the  Grange, 
though  they  varied  widely  in  character 
and  circumstances.  Among  the  number 
were  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Claren- 
don, Lord  Grey,  Lord  Granville,  Lord 
Canning,  Lord  Houghton,  Lord  Elcho, 
Sir  Henry  Taylor,  Mr.  Twisleton,  and 
Mr.  Brookfield.  Lord  Aberdeen,  whom 
Lord  and  Lady  Ashburton  greatly  re- 
spected and  esteemed,  was,  I  believe,  an 
occasional  visitor.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  most  intimate  friends  of  the  family 
was  Mr.  EUice,  surnamed  the  Bear,  and 
the  contrast  between  his  cynical  and 
prosaic  sagacity  and  Carlyle's  vaguely 
eloque  t  inspiration  never  impaired  their 
mutual  good  understanding.  Carried 
away  by  his  own  rapid  flow  of  thought 
and  language,  Carlyle  sometimes  forgot 
whom  he  was  addressing.  I  remember 
his  quoting  a  real  or  apocryphal  speech 
made  by  the  elder  Pitt  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  in  answer  to  a  statement  of 
the  Duke's  that  it  was  impossible  to 
have  a  certain  expedition  ready  at  the 
required  moment  : 

"  '  If,'  said  the  imperious  Secretary  in  Car- 
lyle's version,  '  the  money  and  the  men  are 
not  ready  on  Thursday  next  at  ten  o'clock, 
3'our  Grace's  head  shall  roll  at  your  Grace's 
feet.'  That,"  continued  Carlyle  in  a  tone  of 
eloquent  indignation,  "is  the  way  to  speak  to 
an  incapable  minister." 

At  this  point  he  remembered  that  he 
was  thundering  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Herbert,  then  Minister  of  War,  and 
his  ready  apology  ended  in  a  good- 
humored  laugh,  in  which  they  both 
heartily  joined.  I  have  heard  Carlyle 
accuse  himself  of  a  still  more  untoward 
mistake  of  the  same  nature.  He  had 
once  been  expatiating  on  the  miraculous 
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effects  of  discipline  as  exhibited  in  a  74- 
gun  ship,  manned  by  a  rabble  swept  to- 
gether in  the  old  times  by  crimps  and 
press-gangs  : 

"  In  a  few  months,"  Carlyle  said,  "  the  ship 
has  become  a  perfect  machine,  w<3rked  with 
undeviating  regularity,  and  if  she  meets  a 
Frenchman  of  her  own  size  she  blows  her  into 
atoms." 

Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  whom  he  was 
addressing,  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
less  placable  than  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
At  the  Grange  and  elsewhere  Carlyle 
engaged  in  frequent  encounters  with  a 
friend  in  whose  society  he  always  de- 
lighted, a  liumorist  like  himself,  though 
of  a  different  type.  When  the  prophet 
was  most  in  earnest  he  was  met  by  an 
apparently  latitudinarian  indifference  to 
austere  moral  rules  ;  and  his  conse- 
quent indignation  only  provoked  still 
more  ostentatious  displays  of  ethical  lax- 
ity. I  have  been  often  reminded  by 
their  contests  of  a  match'  between  a 
secutor  and  a  retiariiis  in  the  arena. 
The  fierce  onslaught  of  the  swordsman 
was  again  and  again  baffled  and  entan- 
gled in  the  meshes  of  an  ingenious 
sophism  ;  and  it  was  sometimes  difficult 
to  award  the  orize  of  victory.  Carlyle 
had,  perhaps,  the  best  of  it  on  an  occa- 
sion when  he  was  urging  his  friend  to 
use  his  influence  as  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment to  effect  some  object  which,  as 
both  agreed,  was  desirable.  The  mem- 
ber objected  that  he  could  do  nothing, 
because  his  constituents  took  no  interest 
in  the  matter. 

"Your  constituents!"  said  the  moralist. 
"  Do  you  think  that  at  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
when  you  are  asked  why  you  did  not  perform 
this  plain  duty,  it  will  be  any  answer  to  say 
that  your  constituents  did  not  care?  It  will 
oe  you  that  will  be  damned,  and  not  your  con- 
stituents." 

The  contingency  was,  I  believe,  averted, 
as  the  task  which  Carlyle  sought  to  im- 
pose on  his  friend  was  afterward  under- 
taken and  successfully  accomplished. 

I  had  known  Carlyle  for  some  years 
before  I  first  met  him  at  the  Grange, 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  because  I  knew  him 
there  best  that  the  recently  published 
descriptions  of  his  character  as  harsh 
and  gloomy  have  surprised  me,  as  they 
have  shocked  his  admirers,  and  created 
a  general  prejudice  against  his  charac- 
ter.    My  recollections  are  of  almost  uni- 


form geniality  and  of  unfailing  courtesy, 
though  his  cheerfulness  might  not  be  al- 
ways undisturbed.  Even  his  satirical 
epigrams  were  generally  free  from  bitter- 
ness ;  and  they  often  condensed  some 
tenable  view  of  a  character  into  a  few 
words.  A  laudatory  conversation 
among  some  of  the  remaining  guests 
after  the  visit  of  an  eminent  m^hanical 
engineer  to  the  Grange  was  summed  up 
by  Carlyle  in  the  remark  that  "  he 
seemed  to  be  a  clean,  veracious  smith." 
Many  years  before,  as  I  walked  away 
with  him  from  a  house  where  a  friend 
whom  he  then  loved  above  all  others 
had  discussed  various  topics  in  rapid 
succession,  he  said  by  way  of  comment, 
"  He  has  the  mind  of  a  kangaroo." 
He  liked  and  respected  Cobden,  and  I 
think  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was 
the  only  legislative  measure  in  which  he 
at  any  time  took  a  genuine  interest,  but 
becoming  tired  of  the  praises  bestowed 
on  the  hero  of  the  day  after  his  great 
success,  he  once  described  him  as  "an 
inspired  bagman  who  believed  in  a  calico 
millennium."  Cobden's  biographer  has 
proved  with  superfluous  cogency  that 
the  imputation  was  undeserved.  The 
first  Athenian  who  proposed  to  ostracize 
Aristides  may  perhaps  have  indulged  in 
some  similar  epigram.  It  was  in  a  con- 
versation with  Cobden  himself,  and  un- 
der similar  provocation,  that  Carlyle 
enunciated  the  well-known  proposition, 
that  the  Americans  had  done  nothing 
except  that  they  had  produced,  with 
unexampled  rapidity,  eighteen  millions 
of  the  greatest  bores  on  the  surface  of 
this  earth.  In  one  of  his  letters  to-  Em- 
erson, who  had  gently  remonstrated 
against  his  outrageous  assertion,  he 
graciously  admits  that  there  may  per- 
haps be  eighteen  thousand  Americans  to 
whom  the  charge  cannot  fairly  be  ap- 
plied. In  all  these  cases  he  indulged 
his  humorous  propensity  without  think- 
ing it  necessary  to  cultivate  either  literal 
accuracy  or  dispassionate  justice.  The 
peevish  harshness  of  the  personal  judg- 
ments which  are  unfortunately  preserved 
in  his  "  Reminiscences"  were  evidently 
products  of  sorrow  and  disease.  No 
humorist  or  eloquent  talker  could  be 
more  inadequately  represented  by  the 
quotation  of  a  few  sayings,  accidentally 
and  perhaps  imperfectly  remembered  ; 
for  the  most   remarkable  characteristic 
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of  Carlyle  in  conversation  was  sponta- 
neous abundance  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage. He  was  not  at  his  best  in  his 
occasional  declamations  against  the 
vices  of  the  age.  It  mattered  little  for 
social  purposes  that  his  denunciations 
were  frequently  unjust  or  exaggerated. 
It  was  a  more  serious  drawback  that  he 
sometimes  lashed  himself  into  anger  as 
he  spoke,  and  that  the  patience  of  his 
hearers  was  tried,  as  well  as  his  own 
temper.  Lady  Ashburton's  tact  and 
her  well-deserved  influence  over  the  ora- 
tor often  averted  the  mischief.  Her 
skill  in  turning  the  conversation  usually 
sufficed  to  divert  Carlyle's  attention 
from  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  ;  and 
sometimes  she  recalled  him  in  a  moment 
to  cheerfulness  by  a  few  words  of  ex- 
travagant parody  delivered  in  his  own 
accent  and  tone.  I  remember  at  least 
one  instance  in  which  Mrs.  Carlyle  in- 
terfered with  equal  success.  While  he 
was  expatiating  at  unusual  length  on  the 
paramount  duty  of  silence,  his  wife,  per- 
haps noticing  or  anticipating  a  smile  on 
the  face  of  some  listener,  touched  him 
lightly  on  the  arm.  "Why,"  he  said 
with  momentary  impatience,  "  do  you 
touch  me?  But,"  he  went  on  without 
a  pause,  relaxing  into  a  pleasant  laugh, 
"  I  know  very  well  why  you  touched 
me,  and  you  were  quite  right.  I  had 
much  belter  practise  silence  than  preach 
it.''  There  was  happily  no  danger  of 
his  conforming  too  strictly  to  his  own 
precept.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
he  occupied  more  than  an  average  share 
of  the  conversation,  or  that  he  declined 
discussion  and  argument  ;  but  those 
who  appreciated  him  were  generally 
content  to  listen,  if  they  were  wise,  and 
they  had  no  desire  to  analyze  or  dis- 
prove his  picturesque  prophecies.  Al- 
most the  only  occasion  on  which  I  re- 
member to  have  heard  Carlyle  engaged 
in  an  elaborate  defence  of  his  opinions 
or  assertions  was  at  a  breakfast-party 
in  London,  against  an  opponent  no  less 
formidable  than  Lord  Macaulay.  The 
subject  of  dispute  was  the  character  of 
Henry  Cromwell,  whom  Lord  Macaulay 
described,  in  words  quoted  from  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  Memoirs,  as  "  a  deboshed 
cavalier."  Carlyle  maintained  not  only 
that  the  charge  was  unjust,  but  that 
Henry  Cromwell  was  an  able  and  up- 
right statesman.     Both  disputants  were 


equally  vigorous  and  voluble  :  but,  not 
pretending  to  have  an  independent 
opinion  on  the  question,  I  observed  that 
Carlyle  referred  to  many  contemporary 
authorities,  while  Lord  Macaulay,  at  the 
end  of  every  rhetorical  period,  invaria- 
bly reverted  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and 
her  deboshed  cavalier.  "  I  have 
read,"  (Carlyle  once  answered,  not  with- 
out impatience,  "  all  that  that  shrill 
female  ever  wrote,  and  I  can  assert  that 
she  knew  nothing  of  Henry  Cromwell. 
I  have  read  every  existing  letter  which 
she  wrote,  and  all  that  is  written  about 
him,  and  know  that  he  was  not  a  de- 
boshed cavalier."  The  only  other 
speaker  who  intervened  was  Sir  George 
Lewis,  whose  sceptical  instinct  never 
failed  him.  In  answer  to  Carlyle's 
argument  from  the  letters  he  suggested 
that  Henry  Cromwell,  when  he  was 
Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland,  probably  saved 
himself  the  trouble  of  writing,  by  merely 
signing  letters  written  by  his  secretary. 
I  forget  whether  Lord  Macaulay  ac- 
cepted the  aid  of  his  unexpected  ally. 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  I  think,  somewhere  ex- 
presses regret  that  Lord  Macaulay  never 
appreciated  the  merits  of  some  of  his 
greatest  contemporaries,  especially  of 
Carlyle.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
neglect  or  distaste  was  reciprocal.  Little 
as  Carlyle  liked  interruption  or  contra- 
diction, he  was  always  ready  to  recog- 
nize in  his  turn  any  happy  remark  or 
appropriate  anecdote,  and  he  had  the 
great  merit  of  being  a  hearty  laugher. 
He  sometimes  derived  extreme  amuse- 
ment from  the  most  extravagant  forms 
of  humor.  In  two  or  three  days  he  re- 
peated a  dozen  or  a  score  of  times,  with 
bursts  of  unextinguishable  laughter,  a 
story  which  he  had,  I  think,  heard  from 
Mr.  Tennyson,  of  some  Scotch  gentle- 
men who  in  the  good  old  times  had  a 
three-days'  bout  of  steady  drinking. 
Late  on  the  third  day  one  of  the  party, 
pointing  to  another,  said  to  his  neigh- 
bor, "  The  laird  looks  unco  gash." 
"Gash!"  was  the  answer,  "he  may 
weel  look  gash,  as  he  has  been  deid 
these  twa  days."  I  heard  the  story  for 
the  last  time  as  we  came  away  from  a 
house  where  we  had  been  dining,  and 
Carlyle  must  have  surprised  his  fellow- 
passengers  in  a  Chelsea  omnibus  which 
he  entered  before  he  had  done  laughing. 
The  substance  of  Carlyle's  most  pes- 
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simist  harangues  was  luckily  not  such  as 
to  offend  tlie  feelings  or  prejudices  of 
his  hearers.  It  was  not  difficult  to  bear 
with  equanimity  the  announcement  that 
the  human  race,  and  especially  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  were  sinking  lower  and 
lower  into  perdition.  Community  or 
universality  of  guilt  and  of  wretchedness 
has  a  tendency  to  mitigate  both  remorse 
and  alarm  ;  and  the  occupation  of  lis- 
tening to  a  witty  and  eloquent  discourse 
among  agreeable  company  in  a  pleasant 
drawing-room  was  not  profoundly  de- 
pressing. Carlyle  never  concerned  him- 
self with  party  politics  ;  and  in  his  later 
years  he  had  become  to  a  great  extent 
reconciled  to  existing  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangements. When  1  first  knew  him  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  anticipating  with 
much  complacency  the  early  collapse  of 
the  Church  of  England.  I  remember  a 
parable  which  he  related  in  answer  to  a 
remark  that  great  energy  was  at  that 
time  shown  in  building  and  restoring 
churches. 

"When,"  he  said,  "I  lived  in  Annandale, 
it  was  well  known  that  any  farmer  who  was 
about  to  become  bankrupt,  was  sure  to  appear 
at  Dumfries  fair  in  a  pair  of  new  top-boots. 
The  poor  old  Church  of  England  is  now  put- 
ting on  her  new  boots." 

About  the  same  time  he  paid  a  visit, 
which  is  mentioned  in  one  of  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle's  letters,  to  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  at  Abergwili.  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall,  whose  "hard,  gray  mind,"  as 
Lady  Ashburton  happily  called  it,  was 
relieved  by  a  strong  vein  of  sarcastic 
humor,  complained  to  a  friend  of  the 
difficulty  which  he  had  felt  in  asking 
any  of  his  neighbors  to  meet  Carlyle. 
"  I  was  certain,"  he  said,  "  that  none 
of  them  had  ever  heard  his  name,  and 
that  they  would  all  identify  him  with 
Richard  Carlile"  (an  obscure  publisher 
who  used  to  be  frequently  prosecuted 
for  profane  libels),  "  and  I  thought," 
continued  the  bishop,  "  that  Carlyle' s 
conversation  would  tend  to  confirm  the 
impression." 

Long  afterward  he  reconsidered  his 
early  judgment,  and  in  spite  of  his  odd 
mixture  of  Calvinistic  habits  of  thought 
with  extremely  heretical  opinions,  he 
often  declared  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  more  to  say  for  itself  than  any 
other  religious  organization.  Even  at 
the  date  of   the    "  Latter-day    Pamph- 


lets' '  he  had  begun  to  regard  bishops  with 
toleration.  "  A  bishop,"  he  writes,  "  is 
at  least  a  gentleman." 

I  am  not  aware  how  far  his  personal 
liking  for  Bishop  Wilberforce  may  have 
affected  his  judgment.  They  suited  one 
another  well,  whenever  they  met  at  the 
Grange  or  elsewhere.  Once  they  were 
seen  riding  together  up  Portland  Place 
on  their  way  to  an  Islington  dog-show, 
the  Bishop  in  his  proper  costume,  and 
Carlyle  in  his  well-known  slouched  hat. 

One  of  the  principal  elements  in  Car- 
lyle's  unequalled  eloquence  as  a  talker, 
was  a  vivid,  and  almost  stereoscopic, 
imagination.  Every  circumstance  which 
he  mentioned,  every  object  which  he 
described,  seemed  to  be  immediately 
present  before  his  eyes.  It  has  been 
well  said  of  Dante  that  he  could  record 
the  wonders  of  hell  and  purgatory  and 
heaven,  "because  he  has  been  there." 
The  same  apparent  reliance  on  actual 
vision  may  be  observed  in  Carlyle's 
writings,  but  it  was  perhaps  still  more 
conspicuous  in  his  conversation.  In 
his  daily  rides  he  constantly  called  the 
attention  of  a  companion  to  common 
rural  sights,  affixing  to  an  animal,  or  a 
crop,  or  a  cottage,  some  description  or 
exhaustive  epithet  which  remained  long 
in  the  memory.  He  was  never  more 
agreeable  than  on  such  occasions,  in  the 
absence  of  all  causes  of  excitement.  It 
often  happened  that  something  which  he 
saw  reminded  him  of  his  own  border 
country,  and  of  the  unequalled  virtue 
and  wisdom  which  he  attributed  to  its 
inhabitants  as  he  knew  them  in  his 
youth.  One  of  his  favorites  was  an  Ec- 
clefechan  blacksmith  who,  having  once 
agreed  to  buy  a  plot  of  ground,  refused 
to  complete  his  purchase  when  he  found 
that  it  was  a  leasehold,  with  only  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  to  run. 
"  Wha, "  said  the  indignant  smith,  "  is 
to  have  it  after  me  ?"  Another  remark- 
able gift  which  Carlyle  possessed  was 
that  of  lucid  arrangement  of  facts  and 
arguments.  In  a  ride  near  the  Grange 
with  Carlyle  and  Twisleton,  one  of  us 
asked  him,  with  reference  to  a  recently 
published  volume,  whether  Frederick 
the  Great  had,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  Empire,  a  valid  title  to  some  petty 
territory  which  he  claimed,  and  proba- 
bly occupied  with  his  troops  ?  He  re- 
plied in    a  narrative  which   may   have 
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lasted  for  an  hour,  including  an  account 
of  all  the  pedigrees,  the  imperial  grants, 
the  family  compacts,  and  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  controversy  ;  and  although 
the  question  was  one  of  secondary  in- 
terest, neither  of  his  hearers  was  im- 
patient or  \\  eary.  In  my  case,  profes- 
sional experience  perhaps  quickened  the 
appreciation  of  a  statement  which  re- 
sembled the  summing-up  of  a  compli- 
cated litigation  by  Austin,  Thesiger,  or 
Cockburn,  or  some  other  great  master  of  ■ 
forensic  exposition.  The  historical  epi- 
sode was  itself  so  unimportant  that  it  is, 
I  believe,  not  mentioned  in  the  pub- 
lished life  of  Frederick.  He  often  ex- 
pressed in  conversation,  as  in  his  let- 
ters, his  impatience  of  the  labor  of  his 
last  great  work.  The  task  was  the  more 
irksome  because  he  never  thoroughly 
sympathized  with  his  hero  ;  his  fatigue 
and  his  partial  distaste  for  the  subject 
account  for  the  disproportionate  haste 
with  which  he  huddles  up  in  a  few  pages 
the  history  of  Frederick's  reign  from 
the  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  to  his 
death. 

Among  many  advantages  which  Car- 
lyle  derived  from  his  entrance  into  the 
society  at  Bath  House  and  the  Grange 
was  the  partial  or  total  dissipation  of 
many  personal  prejudices.  In'  his 
earlier  writings  he  had  attacked  and 
ridiculed  Sir  Robert  Peel  under  the  ab- 
surd nickname  of  Sir  Jabez  ^Windbag. 
His  judgment  had  been  formed  in 
almost  total  ignorance,  for  he  was  not 
even  a  diligent  reader  of  newspapers. 
I  never  met  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Lord  and  Lady  Ash- 
burton  only  began  shortly  before  his 
death  ;  but  he  had  been  their  frequent 
visitor,  and  he  unbent  with  unusual 
ease  in  their  home.  I  often  heard  from 
both  of  them,  and  their  accounts  were 
confirmed  by  Carlyle,  of  his  pleasant- 
ness, his  gayety,  and  his  amusing 
stories.  Personal  knowledge  had  the 
effect  of  thoroughly  converting  Carlyle, 
who  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his 
life  fully  appreciated  the  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  former  object  of  his  lam- 
poons. I  happened  long  afterward  to 
see,  though  I  was  not  within  hearing,  a 
less  complete  reconciliation  of  the  same 
kind.  Lord  Palmerston,  during  his  last 
administration,  was  placed  at  a  dinner- 
party at  Bath   House  on  the  opposite 


side  from  Carlyle  of  a  large  round  table. 
While  Carlyle  was  engaged  in  animated 
talk.  Lord  Palmerston  leaned  forward 
and  listened  and.  as  if  unwilling  to  be 
interrupted  he  gave  a  short  negative 
answer  to  his  neighbor's  inquiry  whether 
he  had  ever  met  Mr.  Carlyle  before. 
Before  the  party  had  been  five  minutes 
in  the  drawing-room.  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Carlyle  were  in  close  conversation, 
and  it  might  be  inferred  from  Carlyle's 
repeated  bursts  of  laughter,  that  Lord 
Palmerston' s  conversation  was  highly 
amusing.  I  do  not  suppose  that  his 
stories  or  his  jokes  threw  much  light  on 
his  past  or  future  policy  ;  but  I  should 
be  surprised  to  find  that  from  that  time 
forward  Carlyle  continued  his  attacks 
on  the  Minister.  A  third  interview  of 
the  same  character  was  more  deliber- 
ately contrived  three  or  four  years  ago. 
A  common  friend  was  anxious  to  bring 
Carlyle  and  Lord  Beacon sfield  for  the 
first  and  last  time  together.  The  diplo- 
matic adroitness  of  the  lady  who  pro- 
jected and  executed  the  arduous  under- 
taking has  never  been  equalled  in  a  sim- 
ilar transaction  since  Boswell  induced 
Johnson  to  meet  Wilkes  at  Mr.  Dilly's 
dinner-table.  The  objection  was  not 
on  Lord  Beaconsfield's  part,  though  he 
had,  together  with  his  great  rival,  been 
fiercely  denounced  by  Carlyle  in  his 
pamphlet  of  "  Shooting  Niagara."  With 
a  generous  disregard  of  personal  resent- 
ments, Mr.  Disraeli,  soon  after  his  ac- 
cession to  office  in  1874,  offered  Car- 
lyle, in  a  letter  which  is  said  to  have 
been  a  model  of  good  taste  and  good 
feeling,  the  high  and  unusual  honor  of 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  Carlyle 
had  probably  no  ill- will  to  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,  but  he  was  disturbed  by  the 
prospect  of  meeting  a  stranger.  At 
last,  to  please  a  friend  whom  he  justly 
valued,  he  consented  that  an  appoint- 
ment should  be  made  ;  but  at  the  last 
moment  he  sent  a  message  to  say  that 
he  was  unable  to  come.  By  vigorous 
measures  the  final  difficulty  was  over- 
come, and  the  two  veterans  had  a 
friendly  conversation.  When  they 
parted  Carlyle  made  a  courteous  speech 
to  the  effect  that  if  he  had  known  Lord 
Beaconsfield  earlier  he  might  perhaps 
have  omitted  certain  things  which  he 
had  written. 

Carlyle  saw  Lady  Ashburton  for  the 
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last  time  in    1856.     In   the  autumn  of 
that   year   she  left    England    for  Nice, 
where   she  was  attacked  by  a  fatal   ill- 
ness, and  she  died  at  Paris  on   her  way 
home  in    the    following    May.     During 
the  early  part  of  the  illness  I  was  on  a 
visit   to  Lord   and   Lady   Ashburton   at 
Nice,  and  before  1   left  them  a  famous 
physician,   who  came  from  London  to 
see  her,  declared  that  her  case  was  hope- 
less.    The  cheerful  courage  with  which 
she  received  his  sentence  was  not  sus- 
tained by  any  such  doubt  of  the  event 
as  that  which   Carlyle,  as  he  says,  per- 
suaded  himself   to    entertain.     On    my 
return   to   England,    when   I   confirmed 
the   information   which   he  had  already 
received,  I  was  surprised  and  interested 
by   his  refusal  to  believe  the  warning. 
He    burst    out    in    a   violent   invective 
against  the  ill-boding  physician,  whom 
he  declared  to  be  the  most    incapable 
member  of  his  profession.     He  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  confirm  his  unfavorable 
judgment  by  a  large  collection  of  illus- 
trative  but  doubtful  facts.     Sir  A.    B. 
had  mistaken   the  nature  of  Lady  C.'s 
illness  ;  Lady  D.  had  recovered  after  he 
had  declared  her  case  to  be  hopeless  ; 
and  by  his  improper  treatment  he  had 
killed  Mrs.  E.     It  was  touching  to  ob- 
serve Carlyle's  determination   to  prove 
to  himself  rather  than  to  me  a  foregone 
conclusion  which  he  must  have  known 
to  be  unsound.     If  the  delinquent  doc- 
tor had  been  really  wrong  in  his  latest 
prognostication,    he    would    have   been 
welcome,    as    far   as    Carlyle    was   con- 
cerned, to  perpetrate  a  thousand  blun- 
ders to  the  injury  of  his  other  patients. 
I  sent  to  Lady  Ashburton   an  accurate 
report  of  the  conversation,  in  just  con- 
fidence that  she  would  understand  Car- 
lyle's  pathetic  perversity.     Lord    Ash- 
burton told  me  in  answer  that  she  was 
delighted  with  Carlyle's  new  proof   of 
affection,  and  that  she  laughed  with  all 
her  former  heartiness  at  the  form  which 
■     his   feelings  assumed.     It  was  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  she  retained  her  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit  to  the  last.     One  of  her 
oldest   friends   told   me   at  the  funeral 
that  he  had  seen  her  the  week  before 
her   death    in    Paris,    and  that  he  had 
never  known  her  more  animated  or  more 
amusing. 

Her  death,  though  it  must  have  been 
a  heavy  blow  to  Carlyle,  made  no  change 


in  his  relations  with  her  survivors.  His 
friendship  with  Lord  Ashburton  be- 
came, if  possible,  warmer  than  before, 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  continued  an 
intimacy  which  they  had  formed  with 
Lady  Ashburton "s  mother,  the  Dowager 
Lady  Sandwich.  Mrs.  Carlyle  writes  on 
her  death  four  or  five  years  afterward  : 


"Nobody  will  believe  the  loss  Lady  Sand- 
wich is  to  us.  Thev  say  '  a  woman  of  eighty, 
that  is  not  to  be  regretted.'  But  her  intimate 
friends  know  that  this  woman  of  eighty  was 
the  most  charming  companion  and  the  loyalest, 
warmest  friend  ;  was  the  only  person  in  London 
or  in  the  world  that  Mr.  C.  went  regularly  to 
see.  Twice  a  week  he  went  to  call  on  her  ;  and 
now  his  horse  makes  for  her  house  whenever 
he  gets  into  the  region  of  Grosvenor  Square, 
and  does  not  see  or  understand  the  escutcheon 
that  turns  me  sick  as  I  drive  past." 

When  Lord  Ashburton  after  a  due  in- 
terval married  again,  and  the  former 
society  reassembled  with  fresh  additions, 
both  Carlyle  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  were  once 
more  frequent  and  welcome  guests. 
The  new  mistress  of  the  house  at  once 
accepted  them  as  family  friends,  and  as 
she  learned  to  know  him  more  inti- 
mately she  fully  appreciated  and  valued 
Carlyle's  high  qualities  and  extraordi- 
nary gifts.  Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters  furnish 
many  proofs  of  her  grateful  attachment, 
and  of  the  pleasure  which  she  derived 
from  the  connection.  The  air  of  the 
Grange  now  became  the  healthiest  in 
the  world  ;  and  the  Addiscombe  butter 
transcended  in  excellence  even  the  sup- 
plies which  she  received  from  her  hus- 
band's family  in  the  north.  Unfortu- 
nately, even  before  the  circle  was  broken 
up  by  Lord  Ashburton's  death  in  1863, 
Mrs.  Carlyle's  sufferings  often  incapaci- 
tated her  for  social  pleasure. 

"  In  spite,"  she  writes  after  one  of  her  last 
visits,  "of  the  pure  air  and  beauties  of  the 
Grange  and  of  Lady  Ashburton's  superhumari 
kindness,  I  had  no  enjoyment  of  anything  all 
the  three  weeks  we  stayed." 

Carlyle  and  his  wife  felt  equally  the 
loss,  by  the  premature  death  of  the  mas- 
ter, of  what  had  become  a  second  home. 

"  We  dread  now,"  writes  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
"  that  the  next  post  will  bring  the  news  of  our 
dear  Lord  Ashburton's  death.  Carlyle  will 
lose  in  him  the  only  friend  he  has  left  in  the 
world,  and  the  world  will  lose  in  him  one  of  the 
purest-hearted,  most  chivalrous  men  that  it 
contained.  There  are  no  words  for  such  a  mis- 
fortune." 
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During  the  short  remainder  of  her 
life  the  kindness  of  which  she  speaks 
never  flagged  ;  and  the  same  constant 
and  generous  friend  did  all  that  was 
possible  to  alleviate  the  gloom  of  Car- 
lyle's  solitary  age.  The  publicity  which 
has  been  given  to  invidious  gossip  on 
the  subject  of  Carlyle's  social  relations 
must  serve  as  my  excuse  for  recounting 
details  which  may  perhaps  tend  to  coun- 
teract erroneous  impressions.  There 
are  many  instances  in  literary  history  of 
kindly  and  beneficent  relations  between 
men  of  genius  and  hospitable  or  service- 
able friends  ;  but  I  know  of  no  case  in 
which  such  an  intimacy  produced  so 
much  happiness  as  that  which  united 
Carlyle  with  Lord  Ashburton  and  his 
family.  The  wife  who  has  of  late  be- 
come the  object  of  so  much  officious 
compassion  would  have  missed  some  of 
her  best  and  pleasantest  experience  if 
she  had  not  shared  to  a  great  extent  the 
opportunities  of  her  husband.  If  the 
personal  interest  which  he  felt  and  in- 
spired sometimes  provoked  her  to 
groundless  jealousy,  she  might  probably 
have  suffered  as  much  if  his  spirits  had 
been  additionally  depressed  and  his 
temper  soured  by  restriction  to  less 
congenial  society,  and  by  the  unbroken 
"monotony  of  a  frugal  home. 

Carlyle's  belief  that  his  wife  was 
equal  or  superior  in  literary  power  to 
such  writers  as  Mdme.  de  Sevigne  and 
George  Eliot  was  a  fond  illusion  ;  but 
she  had  the  peculiar  gift,  which  distin- 
guishes genuine  letter-writers,  of  creat- 
ing an  interest  in  her  own  character, 
and  in  circumstances  and  persons  other- 
wise insignificant  and  unknown.  As 
Cowper  has  preserved  the  memory  of  a 
few  commonplace  friends  and  of  the 
most  uneventful  of  lives,  Mrs.  Carlyle 
may,  perhaps  unconsciously,  have  res- 
cued from  oblivion  the  names  of  her 
friends  and  kindred,  and  even  the  de- 
tails of  her  household  affairs  :  but  the 
same  result  might  have  been  produced 
if  only  a  few  specimens  had  been  given 
of  her  more  squalid  troubles.  Her  inces- 
sant conflict  with  "  mutinous  maids  of 
all  work,"  as  Carlyle  designates  the 
class,  have  the  merit  of  illustrating  both 
her  untiring  energy  and  her  wholesome 
sympathy  with  fellow-creatures,  even 
when  they  annoyed  her  most.  It  is  in- 
structive to  learn  from  the  letters  which 


acknowledge  consignments  of  farm  prod- 
uce from  the  North,  that  eggs  ought  to 
be  packed  so  as  not  to  touch  one  an- 
other ;  and  that  thrifty  managers  cut 
fowls  into  four  parts,  to  serve  for  as 
many  meals  ;  but  two  or  three  letters 
on  such  subjects  would  have  fully  satis- 
fied reasonable  curiosity.  Repeated  dis- 
coveries of  obnoxious  insects,  minute  ac- 
counts of  illness  and  of  medical  rem- 
edies, might  have  been  largely  curtailed, 
or  by  preference  omitted.  Complaints, 
however  just,  of  the  neglect  of  her  hus- 
band, and  of  his  blindness  to  her  suffer- 
ings, ought  for  more  urgent  reasons  to 
have  been  suppressed.  Mr.  Froude 
says,  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Reminis- 
cences : 

"  Carlyle  warned  me  that  before  they  "  (the 
letters)  "  were  published  they  would  require 
anxious  revision.  Written  with  the  unreserve 
of  confidential  communications,  they  contained 
anecdotes,  allusions,  reflections,  expressions  of 
opinion  and  feeling  which  were  intended  obvi- 
ously for  no  eye  save  that  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  .  .  .  He  left  me  at 
last  with  discretion  to  destroy  the  whole  of 
them,  should  I  find  the  task  of  discrimination 
too  intricate  a  problem." 

The  author  of  a  recent  biography  re- 
plied to  a  charge  of  indiscretion  in  the 
spirit  of  Clive's  famous  apology,  that  if 
his  critic  had  known  what  he  suppressed 
he  would  have  appreciated  his  prudent 
moderation.  Perhaps  Mr.  Froude  may 
have  been  equally  scrupulous  ;  but  the 
passages  which  he  has  not  deemed  fit 
for  public^on  must  be  strangely  out- 
spoken. Mr.  Froude  may  possibly 
have  learned  from  some  of  the  criti- 
cisms on  the  letters  the  questionable 
expediency  of  taking  all  the  world  into 
the  secret  of  the  narrow  and  bitter 
troubles  of  a  single  household.  It  is 
hard  on  men  of  genius  and  other  em- 
inent benefactors  of  mankilid  that  their 
domestic  relations  and  faihngs  should 
be  exceptionally  exposed  to  the  glare  of 
publication.  If  Carlyle  was  not  suffi- 
ciently considerate  of  the  feelings  of  his 
wife,  discomforts  and  drawbacks  to 
perfect  happiness  may  be  found  in  many 
families.  If  all  cupboards  were  thrown 
open  and  all  skeletons  disclosed,  the 
victims  of  biography  would  only  par- 
ticipate equally  with  their  neighbors  in 
universal  discomfort  and  scandal.  At 
present  their  foibles  and  faults  are 
placed  for  public  inspection  under  a  mag- 
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nifying-glass,  while  the  obscure  multi- 
tude escapes  the  observation  of  strangers. 
For  many  years  after  their  settlement  in 
London  there  is  no  traccin  Mrs.Carlyle's 
letters  of  alienation  or  discontent.  As 
far  as  casual  observers  could  judge, 
their  bearing  to  one  another  seemed  to 
be  affectionate  and  easy.  During  one 
of  many  evening  visits  at  Cheyne  Row, 
Carlyle  had,  as  was  not  unusual,  de- 
claimed on  some  subject  which  interested 
him  for  a  considerable  time.  During  a 
pause,  Mrs.  Carlyle  broke  into  the  con- 
versation with  an  anecdote  about  some 
extremely  minute  domestic  adventure 
which  had  occurred  to  her  kettle,  or  her 
coal-scuttle,  or  perhaps  her  carpet.  As 
her  animation  seemed  disproportionate 
to  the  subject-matter,  I  was  a  little  sur- 
prised, and  Carlyle  said,  in  a  tone  of 
mild  remonstrance, 

"  How  can  you  suppose  that  V.  will  care  for 
your  coal-scuttle?"  "I  don't  suppose,"  she 
replied,  "that  he  will  care  for  my  coal-scuttle. 
I  don't  want  him  to  care  for  my  coal-scuttle, 
But  you  have  been  talking  without  stopping  for 
two  hours,  and  I  am  determined  to  say  some- 
thing myself." 

He  laughed  gently  at  her  just  accusa- 
tion, and  probably  the  story  of  the  coal- 
scuttle proceeded  no  farther.  As  long 
as  a  man  and  his  wife  can  make  little 
jokes  at  one  another's  expense,  there 
can,  I  think,  be  no  irremediable  aliena- 
tion. 

She  seems,  during  the  greater  part  of 
her  life,  to  have  had  no  intimate  or  confi- 
dential correspondent  except  Carlyle 
himself.  She  addresses  him,  when  one 
or  both  are  absent  from  home,  with 
confident  affection  and  often  with  play- 
fulness. Her  economies  and  contriv- 
ances become  interesting  in  her  descrip- 
tions, and  her  occasional  judgments  on 
men  and  books  are,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, sagacious  and  sound.  She  sends 
a  cousin  autographs  for  which,  as  she 
asserts,  "  a  Yankee  would  almost  give 
a  dollar  apiece — entire  characteristic  let- 
ters from  Pickwick,  Lytton  Bulwer,  and 
Alfred  Tennyson  ;  tlie  last  the  greatest 
genius  of  the  three,  though  the  vulgar 
public  have  not  yet  recognized  him  for 
such."  At  the  date  of  the  letter  the 
poems  by  which  Mr.  Tennyson  first  be- 
came universally  known  had  only  been 
published  the  year  before,  while  Dickens 
and  Bulwer  were  at  the  height  of  pop- 


ularity and  fame.  Although,  like  her 
husband,  she  had  a  profound  regard  for 
John  Sterling,  she  thanks  Mr.  Jojin 
Forster  for  ' '  having  done  for  Strafford ' ' 
(a  tragedy  of  Sterling's). 

"  I  have  told  him  all  along  that  it  was  poor 
stuff,  and  had  better  not  see  the  light,  or  at 
least  have  the  light  see  it.  liut  no,  it  was  a 
great  and  glorious  work  !  in  its  author's  opinion, 
and  I  and  all  who  failed  to  recognize  it  as  such 
were  blinded  with  envy,  or  some  other  of  the 
evil  passions." 

Sterling  would,  if  health  and  oppor- 
tunity had  permitted,  have  been  a  great 
orator,  but  his  poetical  and  dramatic 
faculties  were  imitative  and  weak.  The 
only  line  which  I  remember  in  Str-afford 
was  not  inconsistent  with  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
judgment  : 
"  For  there  is  thunder  in  the  name  of  Pyni." 

Mrs.  Carlyle  even  ventured  to  form 
an  independent  opinion  of  almost  the 
only  writer  of  his  time  whom  Carlyle 
consistently  admired. 

"There  was,"  she  tells  her  husband,  "a 
letter  last  night  from  E. too  much  of  Emer- 
son ;  '  likes  him  better  than  he  did.'  In  reply 
to  my  charge  that  Emerson  had  no  ideas  except 
mad  ones,  that  he  hadn't  got  out  of  you,  E. 
answers  prettily,  '  But  pray,  Mrs.  Carlyle,  who 
has?'" 

She  never,  after  early  youth,  was  a 
great  reader  ;  but  she  had  natural  in- 
sight, and  she  thought  for  herself.  In 
practical  matters  her  sound  judgment 
was  seldom  biassed  by  personal  predi- 
lections. Mazzini,  for  whom  she  had  a 
warm  and  lasting  regard,  once  came  to 
inform  her  that  he  was  the  next  week 
going  to  Italy  either  in  secret,  or  on 
board  an  Austrian  frigate  which  he 
could,  as  he  thought,  persuade  to  re- 
volt. Mrs.  Carlyle  asked  him  if  he 
meant  to  overthrow  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire and  the  general  peace  of  Europe  ; 
and  she  answered  his  simple  question 
"  Why  not?"  by  telling  him  that  a  school- 
boy who  uttered  such  nonsense,  and 
proceeded  to  put  it  into  practical  shape, 
would  be  whipped  and  expelled  as  a 
mischievous  blockhead. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  letters  in 
the  collection  describe  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
visit  to  her  few  remaining  relatives  at 
Liverpool  and  in  Scotland.  One  touch- 
ing and  graceful  narrative  or  extract 
from  a  journal  records  a  visit  to  her 
native  town  of  Haddington.     She  saw  : 
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"  The  school-house  where  myself  had  been 
'  Dux,'  the  playground,  '  the  boolin' green,'  and 
so  on  to  the  church  gate,  which,  so  soon  as  my 
gilide  had  unlocked  for  me,  I  told  him  he 
might  wait,  that  I  needed  him  no  further.  .  .  . 
His  (her  father's)  grave  looked  old,  old  ;  was 
surrounded  by  nettles  :  the  inscription  all  over 
moss,  except  two  lines  which  had  been  recently 
cleaned — by  whom  ?  The  old  ruin  knew,  and 
could  not  tell  me.  .  .  .  Our  pew  looked  to 
have  been  never  new  lined  since  we  occupied 
it  ;  the  green  cloth  has  become  all  white  from 
age.  I  looked  at  it  in  the  dim  twilight  till  I 
almost  fancied  I  saw  my  beautiful  mother  in 
her  old  corner,  and  myself,  a  bright-looking 
girl,  in  the  other.  .  .  .  Leaving  the  lanes  I 
now  went  boldly  through  the  streets,  the  thick 
black  veil,  put  on  for  the  occasion,  thrown 
back ;  I  was  getting  confident  that  I  might 
have  ridden  like  Lady  Godiva  through  Had- 
dington with  impunity  as  far  as  recognition 
went.  .  .  .  Passing  a  cooper's  shop,  which  I 
once  had  the  run  of,  I  stepped  in,  and  bought 
two  little  quaighs  ;  then  in  the  character  of 
travelling  Englishwomen  suddenly  seized  with 
an  unaccountable  passion  for  wooden  dishes,  I 
questioned  the  cooper  as  to  the  past  and  present 
of  his  town.  .  .  .  '  Dr.  Welsh's  death  was  the 
worst  loss  ever  came  to  the  place,'  that  myself, 
■  went  away  to  England  and  died  there,'  adding 
a  handsome  enough  tribute  to  my  memory. 
'  Yes,  Miss  Welsh,  he  remembered  her  famous- 
ly, used  to  think  her  the  tastiest  young  lady  in 
the  whole  place  ;  but  she  was  very — not  just  to 
call  proud — very  reserved  in  her  company.' 
In  leaving  this  man  I  felt  more  than  ever  like 
my  own  ghost." 

The  next  morning  arriving  before  the 
sexton,  who  was  to  open  the  church- 
yard gate,  she  climbed  over  the  wall — 

"  Some  seven  feet  high,  I  should  think,  and 
dropped  safe  on  the  inside  — a  feat  I  should 
never  have  imagined  to  try  in  any  actual  phase, 
not  even  with  a  mad  bull  at  my  heels,  if  I  had 
not  trained  myself  to  it  at  a  more  elastic  age." 

An  old  townsman,  whom  she  after- 
ward met  in  the  railway  carriage,  asked — 

"  Was  it  you  who  got  over  the  churchyard 
wall  this  morning?  I  saw  a  strange  lady  climb 
the  wall,  and  I  said  to  myself,  that's  Jeannie 
Welsh !  No  other  woman  would  climb  the 
wall  instead  of  going  in  at  the  gate.  Are  you 
Jeannie  Welsh  ?"  Two  other  railway  passen- 
gers 'had  not  a  conception  of  its  being  me,  till 
they  saw  me  smiling."  "'Eh,  sirs,' said  my 
mother's  old  nurse  to  her  after  a  separation 
of  twenty  years,  '  there's  no  a  featur  o'  ye  left 
but  just  the  bit  smile.'  " 

She  wrote  and  then  tore  up  a  letter 
with  a  full  account  of  her  visit  ;  and 
afterward 

"  I  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  a  compro- 
mise betwixt  '  all  about  feelings,'  and  the  new 
silent  system  of  the  prisons." 


His  note  on  the  touching  history  of 
her  visit  is — 

"This  is  a  very  interesting  little  narrative, 
discovered  by  me  'the  other  day.  I  had  never 
heard  of  it  before." 

In  the  course  of  the  same  journey  she 
saw  at  Edinburgh  her  own  old  nurse, 
described  by  Carlyle  as  "  one  of  the  ven- 
erablest  and  most  faithful  of  women.  I 
never  saw  such  perfection  of  attach- 
ment, and  doubt  if  it  exists  elsewhere." 

In  an  account  of  a  later  visit  Mrs. 
Carlyle  gives  a  pleasant  illustration  of 
the  good  old  woman's  affectionate  piety. 
She  consoled  herself  for  the  dangers  to 
which  the  traveller  was  exposed  by  the 
reflection  that,  "  He  can  take  care  of 
my  bairn,  even  on  the  railway."  Her 
faith,  happily  for  herself,  prevailed  over 
the  difficulty  of  believing  that  Omnipo- 
tence itself  could  overcome  apparent 
impossibilities. 

Those  who  take  pleasure  in  discover- 
ing and  disclosing  the  failings  of  men  of 
genius  have  had  no  difficulty  in  proving 
that  Carlyle  was  extraordinarily  unob- 
servant. There  may,  perhaps,  be  other 
wives  who  will  recognize  the  justice  of 
Mrs.  Carlyle's  reasonable  complaints, 
but  they  will  not  be  astonished  or 
shocked  by  the  description  of  a  husband 
who  is 

"  So  wishful  to  get  away,  and  so  incapable  of 
determining  whereto  go  and  when  to  go,  that 
living  beside  him  has  been  like  living  the  life  of 
a  weather-cock  in  a  high  wind  blowing  from  all 
points  at  once,  sensibility  superadded.  .  .  . 
The  imaginary  homes  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  .  .  .  would  have  driven  me  crazy,  I 
think,  if  one  day  I  hadn't  got  desperate,  and 
burst  out  crying.  Until  a  woman  cries,  men 
never  think  she  can  be  suffering — bless  their 
blockheadism  !  However,  when  I  cried  and 
declared  that  I  was  not  strong  enough  for  all 
that  any  more,  Mr.  C.  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
fact." 

One  of  Carlyle's  many  censors  remarks 
in  aggravation  of  his  guilt  that  he  prided 
himself  on  his  penetration  and  knowl- 
edge of  character.  It  is  true  that  he 
generally  formed  an  accurate  judgment 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
of  acquaintances  and  strangers,  and  that 
he  was  one  of  the  licutest  and  most  ac- 
curate of  physiognomists.  I  may  add 
that  in  my  experience,  which  referred  to 
the  most  cheerful  period  of  his  life,  he 
displayed  little  of  the  harshness  which, 
as  exhibited  in  the  "  Reminiscences," 
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resulted  from  infirm  health  and  habitual 
melancholy.  His  occasional  remarks  on 
the  foibles  of  those  around  him  often 
expressed  sympathetic  amusement.  On 
other  occasions  the  very  extravagance  of 
his  invective  showed  that  it  was  rather 
fanciful  than  earnest.  His  keen  sagacity 
was  compatible  with  blamable  dulness 
in  perceiving  or  understanding  personal 
and  domestic  difficulties.  His  critics 
must  hav,e  been  fortunate  in  their  ex- 
perience, if  this,  like  the  other  faults 
which  they  denounce,  seems  to  them 
peculiar  to  Carlyle.  Some  of  the  most  un- 
selfish of  men  are  born  with  an  innate  in- 
capacity of  distinguishing  the  symptoms 
of  illness,  as  others  never  learn  in  life- 
long companionship  to  understand  the 
characters  of  those  with  whom  they  are 
most  closely  connected.  Dulness  of 
mental  vision  is  a  misfortune  rather 
than  a  crime.  Carlyle  may  be  called 
selfish  so  far  as  he  was  unable  to  go  out 
of  himself,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  at 
any  time  of  his  life  he  deliberately  pre- 
ferred his  own  gratification  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  his  wife.  The  painful 
impression  which  is  undoubtedly  pro- 
duced by  some  letters  which  might  well 
have  been  suppressed,  is  in  some  degree 
relieved  by  the  proofs  of  perfect  recon- 
ciliation which  abound  in  the  last  period 
of  their  life  together.  She  never  re- 
sented his  awkward  delay  in  buying  her 
a  brougham,  and  she  could  scarcely 
have  anticipated  the  posthumous  sym- 
pathy of  gossiping  intruders  who  under- 
take retrospectively  to  regulate  the  de- 
tails of  her  household  and  her  stable. 
His  fault  with  respect  to  this  transaction 
consisted  in  not  understanding  iiiat  she 
wished  the  purchase  to  be  made  by  him, 
and  not  by  herself. 

"It  was  in  vain,"  he  writes,  "  tliat  I  said 
(what  was  the  exact  truth),  'No  wife  in  Eng- 
land deserves  better  to  have  a  brougham  from 
her  husband,  or  is  worthier  to  drive  in  it. 
Why  won't  you  go  and  buy  one  at  once?'  " 

Conscientious  reviewers  pounce  on 
his    misconception,  and  some   of   them 


hold  him  responsible  for  an  accident 
with  an  omnibus  when  her  horse  was 
lame  and  when  Carlyle  with  great  diffi- 
culty persuaded  her  to  drive  in  a  hired 
brougham  twice  a  week.  About  the 
same  time  to  which  their  gratuitous 
criticism  relates  she  writes  to  her  sister- 
in-law, 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  gentle  and  good 
Mr.  Carlyle  is." 

Sometimes  his  over  busy  solicitude  is 
gently  reproved  : 

"  Don't  be  bothering,  making  plans  embrac- 
ing me.  The  chief  good  of  a  holiday  for  a  man 
is  just  that  he  should  have  shaken  off  home 
cares — the  foremost  of  these  a  wife.  Consider 
that  for  the  present  summer  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with  me,  but  write  me  nice  daily  letters 
and  pay  my  bills." 

Her  last  letters  of  all  recall  her  wear- 
ing anxiety  when  he  had  to  speak  at 
Edinburgh,  and  her  overwhelming  tri- 
umph in  his  success.  She  lells  Carlyle 
how  she  went  to  the  Royal  Institution 
to  see  Mr,  Tyndall,  one  of  the  kindest 
and  most  useful  friends  of  Carlyle's 
later  years.  "  It  is,"  as  she  innocently 
fancies,  "  the  event  of  Tyndall's  life." 

As  she  came  away  she  noticed  for  the 
first  time  officials  hurrying  about,  and 
she  asked  with  surprise  if  there  was  to 
be  lecturing  there  to-day.  There  is  one 
letter  more.  "  The  last  words  her  hand 
ever  wrote  !  Why  should  I  tear  my 
heart  by  reading  them  so  often  ?"  She 
little  thought  that  strangers  would  make 
it  their  business  to  assail  through  her 
her  husband's  memory  by  resuscitating 
the  neglects  and  misunderstandings 
which  she  had  long  forgiven.  It  would 
have  been  better  that  defects  of  temper 
and  superficial  dissensions  should  never 
have  become  subjects  of  public  discus- 
sion ;  but  the  mischief  which  has  been 
done,  though  it  can  neither  be  revoked 
nor  repaired,  may  perhaps  be  in  some 
small  degree  mitigated  by  a  protest  from 
one  who  knew  them  both. — Fortnightly 
Hcvicw, 
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In  the  suggestive  collection  of  "  Pas- 
sages from  the  American  Note-books  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  " — a  book  which 
adds  interest  to  all  the  author's  other 
books,  because  it  gives  us  a  peep  into 
the  workshop  where  they  were  con- 
structed— there  is  one  sentence  at  which 
many  readers  must  have  paused  to  make 
a  mental  note  of  interrogation.  It  is  a 
sentence  which  seems  to  declare  that 
mankind  at  large  has  made  a  mistake 
concerning  a  matter  about  which  mistake 
appeared  impossible — not  a  matter  of 
argument  regarding  which  we  may  be 
misled  by  reason,  or  of  external  fact 
which  may  be  misapprehended  by  sense, 
but  of  emotional  sensation  itself.  The 
matter  in  question  is  the  effect  produced 
by  Selfishness  upon  those  who  suffer 
from  its  manifestations,  and  there 
appears  little  to  be  said  concerning  it 
that  would  not  at  once  win  universal 
assent.  That  selfishness  is  a  universally 
hateful  quality  seems  a  maxim  not  only 
true  enough,  but  trite  enough  for  a  copy- 
book heading — one  of  those  ultimate 
facts  of  human  nature  which  are  too  well 
established  to  need  defence,  and,  indeed, 
too  obvious  to  need  statement.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  this  universal  consensus 
of  feeling,  Hawthorne,  in  the  sentence 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  boldly  and 
unreservedly  utters  the  apparent  paradox 
that  "  Selfishness  is  one  of  the  qualities 
apt  to  inspire  love." 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  special 
thought  that  was  in  Hawthorne's  mind 
when  he  made  the  general  statement  ex- 
pressed in  this  enigmatical  sentence,  we 
can  only  form  conjectures,  which  are 
necessarily  unverifiable.  The  "  Ameri- 
can Note-books"  were  in  the  main,  a 
storehouse  of  hints  for  future  elabora- 
tion, and  many  of  them  were  actually 
elaborated  in  his  finished  works.  This, 
however,  is  not  one  of  the  many.  So 
far  as  we  can  remember,  Hawthorne 
never  i-eturned  to  the  idea  of  which  this 
note  is  a  memorandum  rather  than  a 
record  ;  and  it  therefore  remains  a 
riddle,  to  which  we  have  to  find  our  own 
answer.  The  first  impulse  of  the  reader 
is  naturally  an  impulse  of  contradiction  ; 
the  statement  seems  to  demand  not 
interpretation,  but  denial.     Nothing,  at 


the  first  blush,  seems  more  certain  than 
that  selfishness  is  the  one  quality  which 
is  absolutely  fatal  to  love.  Irritability 
or  violence  of  temper,  instability  of 
emotion,  egregious  folly,  ingrained  dis- 
honesty, repeated  unfaithfulness,  and 
various  forms  of  vice,  all  try  love  to  the 
uttermost  ;  but  numberless  facts  prove 
incontestably  that  it  may  maintain  life 
in  spite  of  them,  because  it  is  possible 
for  any  of  them  to  exist  in  company 
with  that  genuine  affection  which  the 
most  abandoned  seldom  give  without 
getting  a  return  in  kind  somewhere. 
But  selfishness  is  exclusive  of  this,  for 
when  fully  developed,  it  is  not  merely  a 
love  of  self,  but  such  an  absording  self- 
love  that  it  simply  leaves  no  room  in 
which  any  other  affection  can  grow.  If 
there  be  in  existence  a  single  person  in 
whom  selfishness  is  absolutely  supreme, 
the  tenderest  emotion  of  which  he  can 
be  capable  is  a  feeling  of  mild  com- 
placency in  those  who  contribute  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  desires,  and  so  help 
to  make  up  the  pleasantness  of  his  life. 
Being  thus  incapable  of  feeling  love,  he 
seems  equally  incapable  of  receiving  it  ; 
we  see  no  crevice  in  his  nature  through 
which  tenderness  can  enter,  no  out- 
growth around  which  affection  can  cling. 
Still,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
there  is  a  solution  to  Hawthorne's 
enigma,  a  valid  defence  for  his  apparent 
paradox.  Selfishness  is  one,  but  its 
manifestations  are  many  ;  and  while  the 
naked  quality  is  aUvays  repellent,  it  is 
possible^for  it  to  attire  itself  in  clothing 
which  shall  be  positively  attractive.  Of 
course,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  does 
not  so  attire  itself.  There  is,  for  exam- 
ple, nothing  to  attract  in  the  selfishness 
of  the  cold-hearted  man  whose  resources 
are  within  himself,  who  has  not  enough 
interest  in  others  either  to  feel  their 
claims  upon  him,  or  to  make  claims 
upon  them  ;  who  does  not  rob  his 
neighbor,  but  when  the  neighbor  has 
been  robbed  by  some  one  else  and  lies 
bleeding  on  the  highway,  quietly  passes 
by  on  the  other  side.  A  man  of  this 
kind  has  often  many  of  the  sterner  virt- 
ues, and  receives  accordingly  his  trib- 
ute of  respect  ;  but  a  warmer  feeling 
does   not   visit  him,    and  if  it  did,    he 
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would  probably  close  his  door  against 
it.  Even  less  is  love  drawn  out  by  that 
vulgarer  form  of  selfishness  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar,  and  which  is  gen- 
erally in  our  minds  when  we  use  the 
word.  It  is  not  only  aggressive,  but  is 
often  brutal  in  its  aggressiveness.  It 
totally  and  openly  disregards  the  rights 
and  tastes  of  others,  and  is  always 
asserting  some  real  or  fancied  rights  of 
its  own  ;  always  setting  up  its  own  tastes 
as  the  standard  by  which  those  around 
must  regulate  their  lives.  No  one  can 
mistake  it  ;  it  puts  on  no  veil,  for  if  its 
end  be  attained,  it  cares  nothing  for  the 
unsightliness  of  the  means.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  a  man  whose  ruling  character- 
istic is  of  this  type  may  have  love 
bestowed  upon  him — indeed,  some  of 
the  most  pathetic  tragedies  of  life  arise 
from  such  bestowal — but  he  does  not 
win  the  love  that  he  receives  ;  it  is  a  free 
gift,  or  rather  an  offered  sacrifice,  and 
in  no  sense  is  it  true  that  the  selfishness 
inspires  the  love. 

There  are,  however,  other  forms  of 
selfishness,  so  cunningly  veiled  that  they 
often  pass  without  recognition  ;  or  if 
the  veil  do  not  altogether  hide  the  ugly 
reality  beneath,  it  so  transfigures  it  as  to 
give  it  an  inexplicable  charm.  If  the 
word  might  be  applied  to  a  being  in 
whom  the  moral  sense  is  quite  un- 
developed, we  might  say  that  a  very 
young  baby  is  the  most  absolutely  and 
frankly  selfish  of  mortals.  It  insists 
upon  every  desire  being  gratified,  and 
cares  nothing  whatever  for  the  incon- 
venience or  even  the  pain  that  such 
gratification  may  entail  upon  its  vassals. 
.'Vnd  yet  the  person  who  suffers  the  most 
from  these  demands,  the  mother,  is  the 
person  who  loves  the  most  ;  and  it  is 
not  fantastic,  but  quite  reasonable,  to 
attribute  the  unique  intensity  of  her 
affection  to  the  very  constancy  of  these 
demands,  to  her  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  little  life  is  sustained  in  health 
and  happiness  only  by  the  warmth  of  her 
heart  and  the  activity  of  her  hand. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  double 
sense  of  the  word  "  care,"  when  used  as 
a  verb.  It  is  in  caring  for  her  baby, 
in  the  sense  of  taking  care  of  it,  by  pro- 
tecting it  on  every  side,  and  allowing  it 
to  know  no  unsatisfied  want,  that  she 
comes  to  care  for  it  so  intensely  in  that 
other  sense  of  being  drawn  to  it  by 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVIII.,  No.  i 


affection  ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  impossible 
to  find  a  genesis  for  the  peculiar  love  of 
the  mother,  unless  we  can  trace  it  to  the 
mother's  pains  and  burdens. 

Now,  there  are  men  and  women  who 
throughout  their  lives  play  consciously 
the  part  which  the  baby  in  the  house- 
hold plays  unconsciously.  They  pose 
as  the  poor,  helpless,  unprotected  mem- 
ber of  the  social  circle,  the  baby  of  the 
family  ;  and  if  the  rule  be  skilfully 
maintained,  the  results  are  frequently 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  long- 
robed  tyrant  of  the  cradle.  They 
manage,  like  him,  to  impress  the  sur- 
rounders  with  the  feeling  that  from 
them  nothing  is  to  be  expected,  but  that 
to  them  everything  is  to  be  rendered. 
They  are  not,  like  the  exigent  little 
morsel  of  humanity,  vociferous  in  their 
demands  ;  but  they  have  a  quiet  way  of 
taking  it  for  granted  that  every  one 
wishes  to  do  just  what  they  desire  to 
have  done,  which  is  as  effective  as  the 
baby's  wrathful  cry  or  mournful  wail. 
Few  people  who  find  themselves  thus 
credited  with  an  unfailing  store  of  self- 
abnegation  can  refrain  from  an  endeavor 
to  live  up  to  their  reputation.  "  This 
afternoon,"  says  the  student,"  1  ought 
to  write  the  chapter  of  my  book  for 
which  the  printer  is  waiting  ;  but  I  know 
poor  Mary  expects  me  to  offer  to  take 
her  out,  and  it  would  be  brutal  to  dis- 
appoint her."  "  I  should  like  to  go  to 
the  concert  to-night,"  says  the  young 
girl,  who  hardly  ever  has  an  evening's 
enjoyment  ;  "  but  if  we  all  go  out,  there 
will  be  no  one  to  read  aloud  to  Uncle 
Edward  while  he  smokes  his  cigar,  and 
I  know  he  will  be  hurt."  And  so  poor 
Mary  and  Uncle  Edward  get  their  own 
way,  and  are,  moreover,  thought  of  pity- 
ingly and  tenderly  as  people  who  need 
to  be  "  compassed  about  with  sweet 
observances,"  and  who  suffer  keenly 
when  they  are  withheld.  True,  they 
suffer  in  silence,  but  there  is  a  look  of 
disappointment  which  is  harder  to  bear 
than  any  words  of  reproach  ;  and  how 
cruel  to  call  it  up,  when  it  can  so  easily 
be  kept  away  !  And  so,  out  of  pity  and 
the  multitude  of  little  services  which  pity 
prompts,  springs  a  genuine  affection,  of 
something  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the 
mother  for  the  baby.  Love,  indeed,  is 
not  given  for  love  half  so  often  as  it  is 
given  for  musical  tones,  and  soft 
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touches,  and  sweetly-urged  claims. 
Affection  tends  to  fix  itseif,  not  upon 
those  from  whom  we  receive  gifts,  but 
upon  those  who  receive  gifts  from  us. 
The  irresistible  appeal,  made,  not  with 
rude  demand,  but  with  touching  con- 
fidence, calls  out  the  most  generous  part 
of  our  nature  ;  the  best  and  noblest  of 
our  capacities — that  of  sweet  self- 
renunciation — becomes  inextricably  as- 
sociated with  them  ;  and  as  they  become 
bound  up  with  our  loftiest  ideal,  they 
become  the  recipients  of  our  purest 
love.  With  no  feeling  into  which  the 
thought  of  self  does  not  enter,  they 
attract  the  ardent  affection  of  unselfish 
souls,  and  their  very  demands  are  the 
weapons  with  which  love  is  conquered. 

There  are  people  in  whose  lives 
selfishness  assumes  another  disguise, 
which  equally  justifies  Hawthorne's 
statement.  They  are  people  of  the 
pure,  pleasure-loving  nature,  refined  and 
sensitive,  with  keen  aesthetic  appreciation, 
and  an  intense  delight  in  all  harmoni- 
ous and  tranquil  life.  Really  caring  for 
no  pleasure  but  his  own,  the  man  who 
belongs  to  this  species  is  too  tremblingly 
alive  to  be  able  to  feel  pleasure  while  in 
view  of  pain.  He  will,  if  need  be, 
sacrifice  everything  and  everybody  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  tastes,  but  of  these 
tastes  the  most  noteworthy  is  for  a  life 
cf  Epicurean  calm.  The  storms  which 
surround  the  course  of  the  aggressively 
selfish  man  would  mar  his  keenest 
delights  ;  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  his 
happiness  that  his  social  atmosphere 
should  be  peaceful — stirred  by  gentle 
breezes,  but  never  agitated  by  tempests. 
To  secure  this,  he  must  be  pleasure- 
giving  as  well  as  pleasure-getting,  the 
giving  being,  indeed,  a  needful  prelimi- 
nary to  the  getting.  To  scatter  gladness 
among  others  is  not  more  truly  the  aim 
of  the  benevolent  man  than  it  is  of  the 
man  of  whom  we  are  speaking  ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  in  his  case  it  is 
not  an  end,  but  simply  a  means  to  the 
supreme  end, — the  making  of  his  own  life 
comfortable. 

The  man  who  is  not  only  selfish,  but 
sensitive,  iiwst  consider  others,  must 
endeavor  to  make  himself  and  the  cir- 
cumstances over  which  he  has  control 
pleasant  to  them.  This  is  simply  a 
necessity  of  his  nature.  Pain  of  all 
kinds  is  distasteful  to  him,  and  as  his 


finely-made  organism  compels  him  to 
feel  the  pain  which  he  sees,  he  must 
needs  exclude  pain  from  his  presence. 
The  unjust  judge  of  the  parable  was  a 
specimen  of  this  type,  though  an  imper- 
fect one.  When  the  woman  came  with 
her  pleading  again  and  again,  he  said — 
"  I  will  grant  her  request,  lest  by  her 
continual  coming  she  weary  me."  Her 
happiness  was  nothing  to  him,  until  it 
was  brought  into  a  certain  definite  rela- 
tion to  his  own.  Had  he  been  a  more 
typical  example  of  the  species,  he  would 
not  have  waited  for  repeated  demands  ; 
had  his  sensibilities  been  more  acute, 
they  would  not  have  needed  the  stimulus 
of  importunity  ;  he  would  have  seen  and 
foreseen  the  whoPe  state  of  the  case, 
would  have  yielded  graciously  to  the 
first  and  least  pressing  request,  and  so 
would  have  won  a  rich  store  of  un- 
grudged  gratitude  and  humble  affection. 
For  in  these  matters  people  are,' perhaps 
happily,  very  easily  deceived.  If  ap- 
pearances be  pleasant,  they  are  not  care- 
ful to  look  for  an  unpleasant  reality 
behind  them  ;  and  if  they  get  kind  words 
and  considerate  actions,  if,  indeed,  they 
get  nothing  but  pleasant  commonplaces 
of  courtesy  uttered  in  feeling  tones, 
they  are  ready  to  give  their  hearts 
away,  with  a  full  belief  that  there  is  a 
heart  waiting  to  be  taken  in  exchange. 

Though  Hawthorne  did  not  elaborate 
his  own  hint,  it  has  been  elaborated 
by  other  writers  of  fiction.  Charles 
Dickens  and  Alphonse  Daudet,  in  their 
portraits  of  Harold  Skimpole  and  M. 
Delobelle,  have  done  justice  to  the  sel- 
fishness which  cunningly  plays  the  pare 
of  the  grown-up  baby,  and  ingenuously 
casts  all  its  cares  upon  other  people  : 
and  in  Tito  Melema,  George  Eliot  has 
given  us  a  subtle  and  veracious  study  of 
the  other  and  more  complex  type  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  Tito  is  an 
admirable  embodiment  of  Hawthorne's 
thought.  An  inferior  author  would 
have  told  us  that  Tito  was  fascinating 
and  lovable,  but  the  value  of  George 
Eliot's  portraiture  lies  in  the  subtle 
manner  in  which  she  enables  us  to  feel 
his  power,  and  to  analyze  the  elements 
out  of  which  it  was  evolved.  She  has 
shown  us  how  his  peculiar  attractiveness 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  his  peculiar 
form  of  selfishness.  Absorbing  pleas- 
ure,  he  must  needs  radiate  it,  and  his 
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mere  presence  brought  indefinable  satis- 
faction. 'i"he  account  of  the  early  days 
of  Romola's  love  for  him  enables  us  to 
realize  the  true  nature  of  this  gift,  and 
to  understand  something  which  is  almost 
unsusceptible  of  expression,  save  by 
actual  representation.  The  nearness  of 
such  a  joyous,  joy-loving  nature  gave  to 
Romola's  life  a  light  and  color  it  had 
never  possessed  before,  and  she  could 
not  but  love  him  who  had  glorified  her 
world  for  her.  And  yet,  "  the  trail  of 
the  serpent  was  over  it  all."  She,  like 
Baldassarre,  found  out  the  tfuth,  when 
the  finding  could  bring  only  pain.  She 
found  that  the  pleasure  he  gave,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  a  conscious  gift,  was  given 
simply  for  the  sake  of  its  reflex  action 
upon  himself.  He  was  glad  to  diffuse 
delight,  because  it  made  his  world  de- 
lightful. He  could  not  keep  pain  away 
forever,  but  he  would  do  so  for  a  time  ; 
he  would  make  the  most  of  the  noon, 
and  ignore  the  inevitable  night.     When 


brought  to  bay,  his  selfishness  came  out 
in  its  naked  repulsiveness  ;  and,  unable 
to  gain  any  new  delight  from  the  con- 
templation of  her  delight,  he  never  hesi- 
tated to  purchase  safety  at  the  price  of 
her  pain. 

When  a  woman  like  Romola  is  at- 
tracted by  a  man  lil:e  Tito  — and  attracted 
she  surely  will  be,  if  he  cross  her  path — 
there  is  a  tragedy  in  preparation.  The 
veil  of  superficial  graciousness  cannot 
long  hide  from  some  eyes  the  features 
behind.  A  really  great  nature  will 
sooner  or  later  see  through  it,  and  then, 
save  for  the  strongest,  there  is  nothing 
left  but  despairing  faithlessness.  Small- 
er souls— souls  like  Tessa — may  be 
deluded  forever,  and  in  their  delusion 
will  be  happy  ;  but  for  Romola  and 
Baldassarre  there  is  a  great  blank  in  the 
universe,  and  their  poor  consolation  is 
that  woe  has  brought  wisdom,  and  that 
they  have  learned  the  lesson  of  Haw- 
thorne's paradox. — London  Spectator. 
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A  BARREN  desert  ridge,  rising  west- 
ward and  expanding  on  the  east  into  a 
genily  shelving  plateau,  whose  flat  feat- 
ureless crest  formed  the  sky  line.  A  sin- 
gle line  of  rail  with  telegraph  posts,  con- 
verging toward  a  canal,  whose  brown 
■waters  look  like  a  saturated  solution  of 
mud  ;  rail  and  canal  disappearing  in  the 
distance,  on  the  west,  round  a  curve, 
beneath  the  ridge  which  rises  some  hun-. 
dred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water-level. 
South  of  the  canal  bank  is  low  ground, 
partly  sown  with  withered  maize  :  and 
another  embankment  encloses  the  fetid 
ditch,  which  was  once  a  canal  dug  by 
Necho  ;  beyond  this  again  a  flat  valley 
bed  stretches  south  for  about  two  miles, 
and  is  bounded  by  high  yellow  dunes  of 
blown  sand,  which  half  cover  the  little 
white  shrine  of  Neby  Abu  Neshabah, 
"  ihe  prophet  father  of  the  arrow," 
whose  name  probably  indicates  the  sur- 
vival of  an  old  memory  of  the  Semitic 
God  of  Fate. 

The  main  characteristic  of  this  scene 
is  its  colorless  sterility.  The  sand  of 
the  hard  desert,  which  lies  beyond  the 
dunes  on  the  south,  and  which  forms  the 
ridge  and  plateau   north   of  the   Sweet 


Water  Canal  (ironically  so  named,  no 
doubt),  is  strewn  with  pebbles  which 
give  a  neutral  tone  to  its  coloring.  The 
flat  valley,  called  el  Wady,  or  Wady 
Tumeilac,  is  covered  partly  with  crops 
of  maize  (which  should  present  a  bright 
green,  but  which  being  unwatered  have 
withered  away)  and  partly  with  a  dark- 
colored  shrub.  Here  and  there  is  a 
clump  of  date  palms  indicating  the  ex- 
istence of  water  near  the  surface,  fil- 
tered no  doubt  through  the  sandy  soil 
from  the  canal.  The  little  mud  ham- 
lets, which  in  more  prosperous  times  are 
inhabited  by  the  wretched  cultivators  of 
the  maize  crops,  have  a  gray  ruinous  ap- 
pearance where  they  peep  out  of  the  en- 
closing hedges,  and  among  the  dark 
clumps  of  trees  which  surround  them. 

The  sky  above  is  generally  flecked 
with  white  clouds,  for  a  strong  north 
breeze  blows  daily  over  this  district  tow- 
ard the  southern  deserts,  from  the  sea. 
The  summer  whirlwinds  sweep  over  the 
plateau,  and  are  broken  when  they  reach 
the  waters  of  the  canal,  for  the  demons 
whose  bodies  they  form,  have  the  same 
horror  of  fresh  water  which  is  tradition- 
ally their  attribute  in  other  countries. 
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The  Wady  was  no  doubt  in  past  ages 
— before  Herodotus  wrote  his  opinion 
that  the  Nile  would  have  choked  the 
Red  Sea  had  it  flowed  into  it — a  mouth 
of  the  great  river  of  Egypt  ;  for  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  has  in  great  measure,  if 
not  altogether,  been  formed  by  the  Nile 
deposit.  It  seems  proloable,  however, 
that  the  Wady,  which  is  not  reckoned 
among  the  seven  branches  of  the  river, 
had  choked  itself  at  an  early  period, 
just  as  the  other  eastern  Nile  mouths 
have  become  choked  within  historic 
times.  Archseologists  who  do  not  fol- 
low the  extravagant  theory  of  Brugsch 
seem  to  agree  that  the  main  line  of  the 
Israelite  advance  was  down  Wady 
Tumeilat,  and  that  the  "  sea  of  reeds" 
(the  Red  Sea)  was  crossed  somewhere 
near  Ismailieh.  The  Semitic  spoilers 
of  Egypt  left  the  country  in  such  case 
by  the  route  whereby  the  British  en- 
tered it  in  triumph,  not,  let  us  hope, 
to  spoil  the  Egyptians,  in  the  future, 
any  more  than  they  did  while  hostilities 
lasted. 

But  to  return  to  our  viisc  en  scene : 
the  foreground  presents  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  silent  desert  on  which  we 
gazed  daily  for  over  a  fortnight.  The 
canal  is  here  spanned  by  a  lock  and 
drawbridge  whose  iron* levers  form  a 
conspicuous  object  for  many  miles  in 
this  flat  country.  South  of  the  river  is 
a  good-sized  house  with  a  red-tiled 
roof,  where  the  hospital  and  the  staff  of 
the  advanced  brigade  are  accommo- 
dated. East  of  this  are  a  few  mud 
hovels,  v/here  the  mounted  infantry  en- 
joy the  privilege  of  comparing  the  bites 
of  various  species  of  insects.  Later  on, 
the  comfortable  Indian  tents  of  the 
Headquarter  Staff  were  erected  near  the 
canal  further  down,  and  a  few  depart- 
mental tents  are  scattered  round  the  big 
house,  which  belonged  to  the  keeper  of 
the  Kassastn  lock. 

The  chief  scene  of  activity  is,  how- 
ever, north  of  the  canal,  where  an  en- 
campment of  double  bell  tents,  well 
fitted  for  the  climate,  grows  steadily  lar- 
ger every  day.  Fatigue  parties  go  back- 
ward and  forward  to  the  train,  which 
brings  them  their  daily  bread.  Cavalry 
squadrons  lead  down  their  horses  to  the 
canal,  each  man  furnished  with  his 
bucket,  for  the  strictest  orders  are  is- 
sued to  prevent  the  supply  of  drinking 


water  from  being  polluted,  although,  by 
some  oversight,  one  of  those  lean  cows 
which,  after  marching  some  hundred 
miles,  are  killed  for  consumption  by 
men  whose  teeth  are  not  specially  cased 
in  steel,  was  allowed  to  become  bogged 
in  the  muddy  stream,  and  not  only  to 
suffer  a  painful  death,  but  also  to  taint 
the  canal  for  many  days  after.  The 
camp  in  morning  and  evening  is  envel- 
oped in  a  mighty  cloud  of  dust,  stirred 
up  by  men  and  beasts,  and  driven  by 
the  breeze  ;  but  at  mid-day,  when  it  is 
almost  imperative  to  seek  shelter  from 
the  power  of  the  sun,  unmitigated  by  the 
shade  of  a  single  tree,  and  strongly  re- 
flected from  the  utterly  barren  desert 
soil,  there  is  comparative  quiet.  At 
night,  under  the  electric  light  of  the  full 
moon,  the  camp  presents  a  most  pictu- 
resque appearance,  and  on  the  few  occa- 
sions when  grog  is  served  out  by  medi- 
cal advice,  the  gay  songs  and  cheerful 
bustle  show  us  a  northern  nation  which 
has  not  forgotten  its  delight  in  home 
luxuries. 

The  spirit  and  discipline  of  the  men 
is  all  that  a  practical  commander  could 
wish.  Their  talk  abounds  in  humorous 
cuts  at  Arabi,  and  at  the  customs  of  the 
country.  They  have  evidently  a  strong 
feeling  of  superiority  to  the  enemy,  and 
of  confidence  in  their  leaders,  to  which 
the  foremost  brigade,  at  least,  adds  an 
affectionate  sentiment  of  admiration  for 
the  brave  general  who  has  commanded 
them  already  in  two  successful  engage- 
ments. The  appearance  of  the  men  is 
certainly  very  different  from  that  they 
present  at  home,  for  their  rough  loose 
jackets  are  dusty  and  muddy,  their 
beards  are  beginning  to  shoot  in  a  most 
unbecoming  manner,  and  their  belts  and 
helmets  rubbed  with  ochre,  have  a  some- 
what dirty  appearance  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  march  under  fire  with 
the  same  steadiness  shown  in  a  field  day 
at  home  ;  they  salute  their  ofiicers  in 
camp  (a  very  significant  sign)  ;  they 
look  forward  cheerfully  to  the  blow 
which  will  finish  a  short  and  brilliant 
campaign,  and  thus  they  obtain  patience 
to  endure  the  bad  and  scanty  food,  the 
filthy  water,  the  sun,  and  the  dust, 
which  are  their  principal  hardships. 
The  disappointemnt  evinced,  when 
camp  rumors  of  an  armistice  and  sur- 
render spread,  showed   the  spirit  which 
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animated  an  army  anxious  to  add  to  the 
military  fame  of  Britain. 

Let  us  now  look  for  a  moment  into 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  which  lies  below 
the  ridge.  From  our  position  in  the 
low  ground,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pla- 
teau, we  can  see  neither  their  lines  nor 
their  tents.  The  English  cavalry  pic- 
kets, and  the  gun  positions  on  the  high 
ground  to  the  north-west,  stand  out  all 
day  against  the  sky-line,  while  the  white 
coats  of  a  Bedawin,  or  regular  Egyptian 
outpost,  can  be  descried  near  the 
highest  part  of  the  ridge. 

South  of  the  canal,  due  west  of  Kas- 
sasin,  and  some  eight  miles  away,  a  clump 
of  trees  appears  in  the  extreme  distance. 
These  trees  surround  the  village  of  Tell 
el  Kebir,  but  the  camp  of  the  enemy  is 
north  of  the  canal  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  ridge  so  frequently  mentioned 
above,  and  it  is  hidden  by  the  folds  of 
the  plateau  nearer  the  English  camp. 

The  enemy's  lines  were  drawn  from 
the  canal  on  the  south  to  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  ridge,  the  highest  part  of 
which  was  occupied  by  three  works  for 
their  heavier  artillery.  It  was  evident 
that  they  dreaded  a  turning  movement 
on  one  or  both  flanks.  A  part  of  the 
lines  had  been  executed  nearly  a  year 
before  the  war  broke  out,  for  Tell  el 
Kebir  was  held  by  Egyptian  (or  rather 
by  American)  strategists  to  be  a  position 
of  the  greatest  importance.  The  single 
line  of  continuous  trench,  to  which  the 
Egyptians  trusted,  was  prolonged  north- 
ward not  long  before  the  last  battle,  and 
the  work  was  here  only  partly  complete. 
The  lines  at  Tell  el  Kebir  were  not  in 
reality  very  formidable,  and  were  totally 
unlike  the  great  triple  lines  at  Kefr  Do- 
war,  with  their  lofty  command  and 
broad  water  ditches.  Continuous  lines 
are  condemned  by  European  military 
writers  as  essentially  weak,  because, 
once  broken  at  any  point,  they  are  prob- 
ably lost  throughout  their  entire  ex- 
tent. This  was  the  case  in  the  present 
instance,  when  the  Highland  attack 
practically  determined  the  victory.  One 
open  work  for  guns  was  erected  on  the 
south  slope  of  the  desert  ridge,  but  in 
the  dark  this  was  passed  unnoticed  by 
our  troops,  and  only  captured  by  the 
artillery  after  the  main  line  of  entrench- 
ments was  in  our  hands. 

The  soil  being  light,  cover  was  easily 


obtained.  The  trenches  were  about 
deep  enough  to  allow  of  a  man  firing 
easily  over  the  parapet,  and  an  exterior 
ditch,  some  four  feet  deep,  was  dug  in 
most  parts  of  the  line  outside  the 
mound.  The  gun  positions,  which  were 
conspicuous  above  the  surface,  had  em- 
brasures very  neatly  revetted  with  maize 
stalks  and  mud,  but  in  so  dry  and  sandy 
a  country  they  would  probably  have 
been  much  damaged  by  any  heavy  prac- 
tice from  their  guns.  Arabi  Pasha  had 
paid  special  attention  to  his  flanks,  and 
on  the  north  a  line  of  parapet  ran  almost 
south-west,  at  an  acute  angle  to  the 
front,  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  to  de- 
fend the  position  from  the  much-dreaded 
turning  movement  on  his  left  flank. 
This  flank  was  moreover  protected  by 
the  Salahiyeh  force,  of  which  more  will 
be  said  presently.  The  southern  flank 
was  protected  by  the  canal  and  the 
Wady,  which  Arabi  intended  to  flood. 
A  battery  for  four  Krupp  guns  was 
placed  here  astride  the  canal,  and  sev- 
eral small  mountain  pieces  in  shallow 
shelter  trenches,  were  found  in  position 
in  front  of  the  lines,  on  the  narrow 
southern  embankment,  while  rifle-pits 
were  scooped  in  this  same  embankment, 
facing  southward  toward  the  valley. 

Such  was  the  position  on  which  the 
Egyptian  War  Minister  staked  the  fate 
of  his  army  of  some  26,000  men,  which 
lay  in  the  trenches,  or  in  the  rough  but 
serviceable  tents  of  the  encampment. 
Perhaps  half  of  them,  including  6000 
negroes,  the  best  troops  to  be  found  in 
Egypt,  were  trained  soldiers  ;  the  rest 
were  recruits  of  one  or  two  months' 
standing,  sent  down  from  the  depot  at 
Abasiyeh,  near  Cairo,  by  trains,  and 
drilled  at  first  with  clubs  until  they 
were  considered  able  to  handle  a  Rem- 
ington rifle.  The  regulars  were  neatly 
dressed  in  white,  with  the  small  red  mil- 
itary fez  or  tarbush,  while  the  recruits 
wore  gray  smocks  and  fezzes  of  larger 
size.  Those  who  saw  the  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field  could  not  doubt 
that  nothing  short  of  a  levc'e  en  masse  of 
the  population  had  been  effected.  It  Is 
said  that  lame  and  half  blind  men  were 
pressed,  and  that  one  poor  peasant  in 
despair  had  burnt  out  both  his  eyes  to 
escape  the  general  conscription.  It  is 
certain  that  Coptic  Christians  were  en- 
rolled, although  the  war  was  proclaimed 
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a  Jehad,  or  conflict  for  the  Moslem  faith 
with  the  infidels  of  Europe.  Many  a 
gray  head  lay  low  on  the  sand  after  the 
Kassasin  engagements,  and  even  little 
boys  were  obliged  to  aid  as  camel- 
drivers  and  camp-servants. 

There  was  only  one  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  these  men  which  their  leaders 
could  hope  to  strike,  namely,  their  de- 
votion to  the  Moslem  faith.  The  Egyp- 
tian, as  is  well  known,  is  eminently  unfit 
for  soldiering.  He  is  a  docile,  timid 
peasant,  accustomed  to  be  beaten  and 
cuffed  by  any  one  who  wishes  so  to  treat 
him  ;  unable  to  keep  himself  awake  at 
night  even  on  the  greatest  emergency, 
slow  in  his  movements,  and  generally 
half-blind  with  ophthalmia.  The  con- 
scripts were  collected  on  the  principle 
of  the  old  corvee,  and  they  obeyed  be- 
cause they  were  more  afraid  of  the  re- 
cruiting party  before  their  eyes  than  of 
the  distant  English.  Concerning  these 
latter  they  were  told,  at  first,  that  they 
could  not  fight  on  land  (an  old  fiction 
taught  to  the  Egyptians  by  the  French), 
and  afterward,  when  dispirited  and 
beaten  in  two  enagements  they  had  been 
driven  from  Tell  el  Mahuta,  and  re- 
pulsed by  a  small  force  at  Kassasin, 
they  were  assured  that  the  advancing 
host  could  never  take  the  impregnable 
lines  of  Tell  el  Kebir.  That  after  un- 
successful assaults  the  assailants  would 
have  to  await  fresh  reinforcements  from 
England,  and  would  then  again  attack 
in  vain.  They  had  only  to  line  their 
intrenchments  and  keep  up  a  murderous 
fire,  in  order  to  drive  back  the  Franjis, 
who  had  been  defeated  by  the  African 
savages  in  so  many  encounters  of  late 
years.  While  thus  encouraged  as  re- 
gards the  enemy,  they  were  threatened 
with  instant  death  if  they  deserted,  and 
were  led  to  believe — for  a  time — that 
every  possible  outrage  was  being  com- 
mitted by  the  invaders  ;  women  vio- 
lated, men  tortured,  children  beaten  to 
death.  The  peasants  of  the  Wady,  and 
of  Ismailieh  and  of  Port  Said,  fled  at 
our  approach,  because  of  such  tales  cir- 
culated among  them,  and  it  is  much  to 
the  credit  of  Colonel  Tulloch  that  he 
succeeded,  not  only  in  restoring  confi- 
dence among  these  poor  Fellahs,  but 
even  in  smuggling  copies  of  the  Khe- 
dive's proclamation  into   Arabi's  camp, 


whence  it  resulted  that  many  desertions 
and  surrenders  took  place  on  the  field 
of  battle,  the  news  having  spread  that 
the  wounded  Egyptians  were  as  well 
cared  for  by  the  English  as  were  their 
own  men,  and  that  the  outrages  ex- 
pected had  never  taken  place. 

It  was  stated  by  Egyptian  officers  who 
ran  away  to  us  from  Salahiyeh,  that  de- 
sertion on  a  large  scale  might  have  oc- 
curred if  there  had  been  any  mutual 
confidence  among  the  soldiers.  This  is 
a  marked  feature  of  Eastern  society, 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  men  to 
combine  for  mutual  advantage.  No 
single  individual  can  place  confidence  in 
his  fellow.  In  the  camp  of  Arabi,  every 
one  knew  that  the  chances  would  be  in 
favor  of  his  being  denounced,  even  by 
his  dearest  friend,  and  that  he  would 
probably  be  shot  as  a  deserter  or  a  spy. 
Had  any  real  spirit  of  combination  ex- 
isted in  Egypt,  we  might  have  found  our 
task  more  difiicult  than  it  actually  was, 
but  it  is  just  this  same  want  of  confi- 
dence which  renders  it  possible  for  Tur- 
key to  hold  in  bondage  the  inhabitants 
of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  who  look 
feebly  to  Europe  for  assistance. 

The  main  hope  of  inspiriting  an 
army,  which  could  not  be  cheered  with 
rum,  because  it  never  drank  anything 
stronger  than  coffee,  lay  in  the  stirring 
up  of  fanatical  feeling.  Thus,  while 
gay  songs  resounded  in  the  English 
camp,  the  only  voice  heard  in  the  even- 
ing in  Arabi's  lines  was  the  monotonous 
nasal  chant  of  the  Koran  readers,  who 
recited  daily  those  passages  of  the  Holy 
Book  which  tell  of  the  glory  and  happi- 
ness of  the  Moslem  soldier  who  falls 
fighting  the  infidel,  of  his  immediate  re- 
ception into  Paradise  to  high-breasted 
houris  and  eternal  banquets.  The  Zikr 
or  "  remembrance"  was  nightly  per- 
formed, the  soldiers  joining  hands  and 
repeating  the  formula  of  the  faith  (no 
God  but  God)  until  exhausted.  Arabi 
himself,  laying  aside  his  white  uniform, 
and  donning  the  green  turban  and  flow- 
ing robe  of  a  sherif  or  descendant  of  the 
Prophet,  assisted  at  these  ceremonies. 
Forty  maidens  sat  by,  and  beat  time  to 
the  singing  with  their  tambourines.  The 
readers  of  the  Koran  are  said  to  have 
numbered  four  hundred,  and  in  the  hills 
and  villages   round  the  camp,  the  holy 
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Fakhirs,  or  ascetic  Derwishes,  prayed 
for  the  triumph  of  Islam  in  the  person 
of  Ahmed  Pasha  Aarabi. 

A  curious  incident  in  the  war  is  con- 
nected with  one  of  these  Derwishes. 
Arabi  had  dammed  the  canal  close  to 
the  line  of  entrenchments,  and  had  cut 
a  deep  drain  by  which  he  intended,  it  is 
supposed,  to  let  out  water  into  the 
^^'ady,  so  as  to  render  it  impassable,  on 
his  right  flank,  for  even  the  infantry  of 
the  enemy. 

A  few  days  before  the  final  battle  the 
British  engineers  were  astonished  to  find 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  canal  grad- 
ually rising,  the  tendency  before  having 
been  to  decrease  rapidly  from  evapora- 
tion and  consumption.  It  was  known 
that  the  canal  was  dammed  by  Arabi 
near  his  lines  ;  and  the  only  solution  ap- 
peared to  be,  that  the  rising  of  the  Nile 
had  filled  the  canal  above  the  level  of 
the  dam,  and  that  the  water  was  pour- 
ing over  it.  Advantage  of  this  fortu- 
nate circumstance  was  taken  at  once,  the 
sluices  of  Kassasin  lock  were  opened, 
and  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  lower 
reach  was  raised.  Th^  true  solution  of 
the  puzzle  would  never  have  occurred 
to  an  European  mind.  The  fact,  as 
found  later,  was,  that  Arabi 's  dam  was 
cut.  A  very  much  venerated  Dervvish 
had  come  down  to  the  camp  from  Up- 
per Egypt,  he  heard  of  the  dam,  and 
proclamied  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
faith,  that  the  enemy,  who  though  infi- 
del dogs  were  still  God's  creatures, 
should  be  made  to  suffer  the  torments  of 
thirst  (which  they  were  far  from  doing, 
and  that  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  holy 
war  could  only  be  expected  if  the  water 
were  set  free.  Arabi  Pasha  bears  the 
reputation  of  being  a  devout  Moslem, 
and  whether  it  were  through  fear  of 
damaging  this  character,  or  through  gen- 
uine belief  in  the  Derwish,  it  is  certain 
that  he  complied  v,?ith  the  decision  of 
the  holy  man.  Perhaps  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  his  obedience  was  spontane- 
ous, if  it  be  considered  that  the  days 
for  attacking  the  English  army  were 
fixed  by  similar  prophets,  one  of  whom 
is  said  to  have  torn  a  sheet  of  paper  into 
fragments,  each  of  which  denoted  ten 
Englishmen  slain. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  troops  and 
recruits,  Arabi  had  enlisted  the  service 
of   some    six   thousand   Bedawin    irreg- 


ulars, on  foot  or  mounted,  some  on 
horses,  some  on  dromedaries.  They 
belonged  to  Egyptian  tribes  of  the  desert 
west  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  were  armed 
by  the  Egyptian  Rebel  Government  with 
Remington  rifles.  More  unsatisfactory 
allies  could  scarcely  be  imagined,  for 
the  Arab  is  at  best  a  very  cautious  * 
warrior,  and  the  Egyptian  tribes  have 
much  degenerated.  The  raids  which  they 
were  expected  to  make  on  the  English 
line  of  communications,  on  their  out- 
posts and  foraging  parties,  never  came 
off.  The  Sheikhs  would  come  out  in 
front  of  our  outposts,  and  ride  furiously 
about  as  though  to  show  their  valor,  but 
a  single  shot  would  disperse  them,  and 
when  one  of  them  was  wounded  his 
whole  tribe  followed  him  home  in  dis- 
gust. The  Bedawin  took  no  part  in  the 
engagements,  except  in  the  reconnais- 
sance of  the  8th  of  September,  but  after 
the  battle  of  Kassasin,  on  the  28th  of 
August,  they  hovered  by  night  over  the 
battle-field,  and  murdered  or  mutilated 
al  the  wounded  who  could  not  be  shown 
to  be  Moslems,  while  even  the  faithful 
were  robbed  of  all  their  valuables. 

It  is  said  that  the  Arabs  were  violently 
reproached  with  their  cowardice  by 
Arabi,  and  this  dissension  led  to  a 
curious  result.  The  gray  long-horned 
oxen  killed  for  the  army  were  quite  un- 
like Egyptian  cows,  and  they  were  so 
numerous  that  an  efficient  cattle  guard 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  available. 
Hence  it  followed  that  they  strayed  some 
distance  along  the  canal,  in  search  of 
food,  and  were  snapped  up  by  the 
Bedawin  lurking  in  the  abandoned  vil- 
lages round  Korein  el  Gedid.  They 
were  triumphantly  driven  into  camp 
by  the  Arabs,  and  shown  to  Arabi  as 
evidence  of  a  successful  raid  against  the 
English.  The  exaggerated  accounts 
given  by  the  Arabs  on  this  occasion,  of 
their  success  in  repulsing  the  British 
reconnaissance  of  the  8th  September 
(which  retired  when  its  objects  were  . 
accomplished,  followed  by  an  irregular 
swarm  of  Bedawin),  and  of  their  sub- 
sequent raid  on  the  English  camp  (which 
they  were  never  near),  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  attack  on  the 
Kassasin  camp,  and  the  engagement  on 
the  9th  September. 

The  position  chosen  by  the  Egyptians 
was  one  of  considerable  strategical  value. 
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The  flanks,  as  we  have  seen,  were  pro- 
tected, one  by  water,  the  other  by  the 
force  kept  at  Salahiyeh,  which  threat- 
ened the  English  right.  The  lines  were 
just  beyond  the  cultivated  country,  so 
that  the  enemy  was  kept  in  the  desert, 
while  plentiful  supplies  could  easily  be 
obtained  by  the  rebel  troops.  The  posi- 
tion also  covered  the  junction  of  the 
railways  from  Cairo  and  Belbeis,  from 
Zagazig,  and  from  Salahiyeh.  The  weak 
point  of  the  position  was  the  intersected 
character  of  the  country  through  which 
a  retreat  might  have  to  be  made  ;  but 
the  difficulty,  which  also  affected  the 
pursuit,  would  have  arisen  in  almost  any 
position  taken  up  to  oppose  an  advance 
from  Ismailieh. 

That  the  line  of  operations  chosen  by 
the  British  Commander  was  incompar- 
ably the  best  there  can  hardly  be  two 
opinions.  Any  soldier  with  a  map  be- 
fore him  would  see  that  a  flat  open 
desert,  without  any  natural  features 
such  as  would  interfere  with  evolutions 
on  a  large  scale,  was  far  better  fitted 
for  an  advance  than  the  narrow  banks, 
which  lead  from  village  to  village  at 
high  Nile,  in  the  Delta  itself.  The 
advantage  of  taking  the  strong  works  of 
Kefr  Dowar  in  reverse  ;  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  distance  from  Cairo  ;  and  the 
proximity  of  the  important  railway  junc- 
tion at  Zagazig,  were  also  considerations 
favoring  the  line  adopted.  The  desert 
was  generally  hard  enough  for  all  arms, 
although  some  miles  of  drift  sand  had  to 
be  crossed  :  the  climate  was  far  healthier 
than  that  of  the  irrigated  land  ;  and, 
even  if  he  had  not  had  beside  him  a 
Nestor  so  well  known  as  an  authority 
on  strategy,  our  Ulysses  would  not  have 
failed  to  choose  a  line  presenting  so 
many  advantages.  The  essence  of  suc- 
cess in  war  lies  in  surprise,  and  the 
Ismailieh  advance  was  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent a  surprise  to  the  Egyptians.  They 
had  made  up  their  minds  that  the  Eng- 
lish would  wait  until  after  high  Nile, 
before  marching  inland,  and  our  appear- 
ance at  Kassasin  was  made  at  least  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  expected.  It  is 
said  that,  thanks  to  the  energetic  recon- 
naissances of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Arabi, 
who  was  ignorant  of  our  exact  strength 
either  at  Alexandria  or  at  Ismailieh,  was 
not  sure,  even  till  the  last,  th^t  the  real 


attack  might  not  be  delivered  from 
Alexandria. 

Another  circumstance  whereby  some 
time  was  gained  was  the  conduct  of  M. 
de  Lesseps  with  respect  to  the  Suez 
Canal.  Whether  that  conduct  was  cred- 
itable or  no  to  the  great  engineer,  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  inquire  :  his  anx- 
iety to  save  from  destruction  the  great 
work  of  which  he  was  the  author,  may 
have  led  him  into  extravagances  which 
are  to  be  regretted,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  induced  Arabi  to 
believe  that  his  influence  was  sufncient 
to  insure  the  neutralization  of  the  canal, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  guaranteed  the 
immunity  of  Ismailieh  from  being  made 
the  base  of  the  English  operations.  It 
is  not  clear  in  what  manner  the  canal 
could  have  been  damaged  by  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  but  the  stoppage  of  traffic,  by 
sinking  vessels  in  the  waterway,  would 
have  been  a  serious  loss  to  the  Company, 
especially  as  there  would  have  been  no 
security  for  indemnification.  It  is  prob- 
able that,  but  for  M.  de  Lesseps,  we 
should  have  been  greatly  delayed,  if  not 
altogether  unable  to  form  a  base  of  the 
canal. 

The  base  as  actually  formed  v/as  both 
secure  and  convenient.  England  al- 
ways will  fight  to  most  advantage  when 
her  operations  entail  only  a  short  ad- 
vance from  a  marine  base.  In  the 
present  case  the  Kassasin  camp  was 
only  twenty  miles  from  the  canal,  and 
the  waterway,  which  formed  a  T  head 
to  the  line  of  communications,  was 
securely  held  throughout.  The  pres- 
ence of  barren  waterless  desert  on  either 
side  made  an  attack  on  the  base  very 
difficult,  and  had  the  Egyptians  from 
Salahiyeh  attempted,  as  some  feared,  to 
cut  our  line  at  Kantara,  they  must  have 
brought  every  drop  of  water  for  their 
forces  with  them  more  than  a  day's 
march. 

The  points  thus  enumerated,  namely 
the  strategic  position  of  the  base,  the 
open  character  of  the  country,  the  sur- 
prise, the  short  advance,  the  security  of 
base  and  communications  in  a  waterless 
district,  vvere  perhaps  the  chief  advan- 
tages which  we  enjoyed  at  the  outset  of 
the  campaign,  before  the  courage  of  the 
enemy  had  been  tested,  or  the  spirit  and 
endurance  of   our   own  men.     On  the 
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Other  hand,  Arabi  had  in  his  favor  ad- 
vantages greater  than  always  fall  to  the 
share  of  the  defence,  and  of  which  he 
endeavored  to  avail  himself,  though  not 
very  cleverly.  He  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  advantage  of  interior  lines, 
on  which  Napoleon  so  greatly  relied. 
He  had  command  of  a  complete  network 
of  railways,  designed  in  part  for  strategic 
purposes.  He  was  able  not  only  to 
move  along  a  shorter  arc  than  the  at- 
tacking forces,  but  also  to  move  with 
much  greater  rapidity.  He  had  again  a 
complete  command  over  the  only  supply 
of  water  on  which  the  English  army 
could  rely.  He  had  all  the  food  in 
Egypt  behind  him,  and  good  transport 
to  bring  it  to  him.  He  possessed  im- 
mense stores  of  arms  and  of  ammuni- 
tion both  for  small  arms  and  artillery,  as 
was  afterward  discovered  at  Cairo.  He 
had  a  natural  intelligence  department 
among  the  peasantry,  and  a  numerical 
superiority  which,  in  an  intrenched  posi- 
tion, ought  to  have  been  overwhelming. 
He  failed  in  some  respects  to  use  these 
advantages  to  the  utmost.  The  railway 
was  never  cut,  but  only  blocked  by  huge 
sand  mounds.  The  canal  was  never 
materially  damaged,  for  reasons  above 
noticed.  The  intrenchments  were  ill- 
designed,  and  it  is  possible  that,  had 
Tell  el  Kebir  been  defended  by  a  double 
line  of  detached  works,  of  even  a  slight 
profile  and  flanking  each  other,  we 
should  have  found  the  task  of  assault 
far  more  formidable. 

Few  finer  sights  have  perhaps  been 
witnessed  in  the  century  than  that  of 
the  great  fleet  of  over  forty  transports 
steaming  eastward  from  Alexandria. 
The  guardships  of  the  Royal  Fleet  took 
in  charge  two  transports  each,  and  thus, 
on  a  bright  morning  with  a  blue  sky, 
and  gently  rolling  sea,  the  great  convoy 
moved  out  toward  Abu  Kir  Bay,  where 
sweeping  round  southward  it  anchored 
in  double  line,  apparently  intending  to 
land  a  party  to  attack  the  forts.  The 
secrecy  of  the  real  destination,  the 
movement  of  troops  on  shore,  who  were 
disembarked  and  re-embarked  with  their 
horses  while  regiments  at  Ramleh  were 
replaced  by  fresh  troops,  must  have 
greatly  confused  any  of  the  numerous 
spies  of  the  enemy  who  watched  our 
proceedings. 

The   advance  up   the   canal,  without 


pilots,  and  in  some  cases  without  steam 
steering  gear,  was  admirably  executed, 
and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  officers 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  one  of  whom  was  on 
board  every  transport.  Several  ships 
stuck  more  than  once,  but  were  so 
quickly  got  off  again,  that  very  little 
delay  occurred  ;  and  thus  on  the  22d  of 
August  the  convoy  emerged  into  the 
Lake  Timsah,  and  came  in  view  of  the 
green  trees  and  red-tiled  houses  of 
Ismailieh,  a  welcome  contrast  to  the 
mud-colored  flats,  the  mirage,  and  salt 
marshes,  through  which  the  fleet  had 
slowly  crept  from  Port  Said. 

The  landing  of  more  than  20,000  men 
and  7000  horses  at  the  little  pier  was 
effected  with  wonderful  rapidity  and 
absence  of  confusion.  The  sandy  road, 
flanked  by  shady  acacias,  was  crowded 
for  many  days,  but  the  measures  taken 
to  prevent  a  block  were  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  after  working  like  slaves  at 
the  railway  which  was  carried  down 
across  the  canal  to  the  waterside,  the 
guards  were  able  to  march  out  to  the 
front  almost  immediately  after  landing. 

Then  came  the  engagement  of  Tell  el 
Mahljtah,  where  canal  and  rail  were 
dammed  and  a  good  position  occupied  ; 
and  on  the  same  night  the  Egyptian 
camp  at  Mahsamah  was  surprised  by  the 
cavalry.  The  second  brigade  of  Gen- 
eral Willis's  division  was  pushed  on  to 
Kassasi  ;  and  here  on  the  28th  General 
Graham  had  to  stand  against  the  assault 
of  an  enemy  five  times  his  strength,  and 
gained  one  of  the  most  important  suc- 
cesses of  the  campaign — a  victory  which 
secured  twenty  miles  of  water  to  our 
army,  and  brought  our  front  within 
striking  distance  of  the  enemy's  last 
stronghold.  The  charge  of  the  heavy 
English  cavalry,  on  that  memorable  oc- 
casion, will  not  be  forgotten,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  man  living  of  Arabi's  host 
who  witnessed  a  sight  supposed  to  be 
forever  impossible — the  assault  of  in- 
fantry armed  with  rifles  by  heavy  cav- 
alry under  shell  fire. 

The  advance  of  a  single  brigade  to  so 
great  a  distance,  before  time  had  been 
allowed  for  the  organization  of  trans- 
port, was  a  proceeding  entailing  con- 
siderable risk.  The  men  suffered  great 
privations,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  ammunition  grew  short,  the 
position  of  the  gallant  advance  guard 
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must  have  been  at  one  time  critical. 
The  coolness  of  their  leader,  and  the 
brilliant  dash  of  the  cavalry,  whom  he 
hurled  against  the  enemy's  flank,  secured 
a  victory  which  cast  fear  and  astonish- 
ment into  Arabi's  camp,  and  gave  ample 
time  for  the  completion  of  transport 
arrangements,  while  the  beaten  foe 
sulked  in  his  intrenchments. 

A  word  should  here  be  said  as  to 
transport,  for  the  usual  cry  of  a  break- 
down has  been  raised  against  a  depart- 
ment which  strove  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances to  do  its  duty. 

Rail  and  water  were  almost  the  only 
means  of  conveyance  available,  unless 
camels  had  been  employed.  The  rail  was 
a  single  line,  with  at  first  a  single  engine 
and  no  sidings.  The  canal  would  only 
float  little  boats  of  the  lightest  draught. 
Indian  experience  seemed  to  make  the 
department  shy  of  establishing  a  camel 
train,  although  camels  might  have  been 
obtained  from  Syria  in  great  numbers  ; 
it  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the 
camel  is  an  unsatisfactory  animal,  liable 
as  it  is  to  disease,  to  panic,  and  to  utter 
breakdown  if  overdriven,  and  not  carry- 
ing as  much  as  two  hardy  mules. 

The  transport  on  which  most  reliance 
was  placed,  and  which  would  have  been 
eminently  fitted  for  the  country — name- 
ly, mules,  driven  by  native  muleteers — 
never  arrived  till  too  late.  The  Turkish 
Government  here  discovered  a  means  of 
hindering  our  operations  to  which  little 
exception  could  be  reasonably  taken. 
The  law  which  forbids  the  export  of 
horses  and  mules  from  Syria  was  not 
newly  made  for  our  express  benefit,  but 
was  passed  about  1S76,  when  the  coun- 
try had  been  almost  drained  of  horses 
by  the  late  Khedive,  during  his  Soudan 
wars-.  It  should  have  been  remembered 
by  those  at  home  that  the  export  of  horses 
to  Cyprus,  from  Syria,  has  been  impos- 
sible— except  in  a  few  cases  where  they 
were  swum  out  from  shore  by  night  and 
smuggled  on  board — ever  since  we  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  island.  The 
question  of  exportation  ought  to  have 
been  settled  before  the  campaign  began, 
and  the  blame  for  insufficient  transport 
cannot  justly  be  laid  on  the  Staff  in 
Egypt,  deprived  of  -all  the  animals  and 
men  on  whom  they  had  a  right  to  count, 
and  reduced  to  a  railway  almost  un- 
workable, and   to   a  half  empty  canal. 


The  exertions  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
were  untiring  in  rendering  these  two 
lines  of  communication  serviceable,  and 
but  for  their  energy  it  might  have  be- 
come necessary  to  withdraw  the  Kas- 
sasin  force  through  inability  to  feed  it 
at  so  great  a  distance. 

But  now,  starting  from  Ismailieh,  let 
us  once  more  travel  to  the  front.  We 
pass  through  the  sand  drifts  of  Tell 
Mahutah  (hastily  identified  by  the  French 
with  the  ancient  Rameses)  and  through 
the  deserted  camp  of  Mahsamah,  where 
the  ammunition  boxes,  the  long  rows  of 
water-bottles,  the  sacks  of  beans  and 
lentils,  the  regimental  medicine-chest  of 
the  Egyptian  medical  staff,  and  even  the 
dress  and  shoes  of  many  soldiers,  are 
still  lying.  We  leave  behind  the  camp 
of  Sir  Drury  Lowe,  partly  consisting  of 
Indian  tents,  partly  of  those  brought  up 
from  Mahsamah — rough  but  serviceable 
Egyptian  structures  ;  and  we  reach  again 
the  lock  gates  of  Kassasin.  Here  on 
the  9th  of  September  a  second  action, 
less  important  perhaps  than  that  of  the 
28th  of  August,  was  fought  between 
General  Willis's  division  and  some  15,- 
000  Egyptians,  including  5000  which 
advanced  from  Salahiyeh. 

So  deficient  was  the  enemy's  informa- 
tion as  to  our  movements  that  General 
Graham  was  not  known  to  have  rein- 
forced, and  an  easy  victory  was  ex- 
pected. The  troops  were  commanded 
by  Rashid  Pasha  Husni,  "  the  father  of 
the  white  mustache,"  a  brave  Circassian 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Soudan,  and  in  whom  Arabi  placed 
great  confidence,  although  this  was  in  a 
measure  shaken  by  his  previous  defeats 
on  the  26th  and  2Sth.  Arabi  was  him- 
self present,  and  Aly  Pasha  Fehmi  com- 
manded a  portion  of  the  force.  The 
troops  were  formed  in  a  curved  line, 
with  the  left  flank  thrown  forward 
toward  the  Salahiyeh  force,  which  was 
brought  up  by  rail  to  a  place  called 
Fakus,  and  thence  marched  southward 
over  the  desert.  The  cavalry  and  the 
Bedawin  formed  a  communication  be- 
tween the  two  columns,  and  the  right 
flank  was  prolonged  south  of  the  canal 
by  two  battalions  of  infantry  (about 
2000  men),  a  squadron  of  cavalry  ad- 
vancing behind  the  sand  dunes,  and 
four  guns  in  the  Wudy.  The  first  regi- 
ment of   regulars,   black  troops    which 
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were  the  pick  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
were  sent  immediately  north  of  the  rail- 
way, and  got  within  two  miles  of  the 
camp  at  Kassasin,  which  they  began 
shelling.  When  checked  by  our  advance 
they  lay  down  in  extended  order  behind 
sand  heaps  hastily  thrown  up,  and  must 
have  maintained  their  position  until 
after  the  retreat  of  the  centre.  The 
assault  of  the  Salahiyeh  column  under 
IMahmud  Pasha  Sami,  caused  some 
anxiety,  as  it  was  impossible  to  advance 
beyond  this  flanking  force  ;  but  the 
operations  of  this  column  were  brought 
to  naught  through  the  disaster  which 
happened  early  in  the  day  to  its  leader, 
who  was  shot  in  the  left  leg.  His 
troops  retreated  with  him,  and  about  the 
same  time  the  Egyptian  centre,  where 
the  newly  recruited  soldiers  were  ranged, 
was  driven  in  by  the  Royal  Marines  who 
gallantly  captured  two  guns.  Rashid 
Pasha  is  said  to  have  been  also  wounded 
in  the  left  leg,  and  the  repulse  was  then 
soon  changed  to  a  rout.  The  men  took 
off  their  new  boots  to  run  the  faster,  and 
left  ammunition  boxes  and  rifles,  with 
the  dead  and  wounded,  behind.  They 
even  pushed  the  saddles  off  their  camels 
that  they  might  be  lightened  in  their 
flight,  leaving  the  great  iron  water-cans 
to  fall  into  our  hands.  The  shower  of 
shell  and  shrapnel,  which  had  covered 
our  troops,  ceased  suddenly,  and  the 
continual  roll  of  the  Egyptian  musketry 
was  silenced.  The  guns  of  the  Tell  el 
Kebir  batteries  opened  on  the  troops, 
which  were  far  out  of  range,  and  the 
army  that  had  advanced  so  gallantly  to 
roll  up  the  English  vanguard  retreated 
in  confusion  within  its  lines. 

Only  three  days  elapsed  before  the 
crowning  victory,  when,  fully  prepared 
for  assault  and  pursuit,  the  English 
army  moved  out  by  night  to  attack  Tell 
el  Kebir.  Arabi  had  then  in  his  in- 
trenchments  a  force  variously  estimated 
at  from  20,000  to  25,000  men,  not  in- 
cluding some  6000  Bednwin.  He  had 
about  sixty  guns  ranging  from  3-pound- 
ers  to  25-pounders,  the  heavier  being 
Krupp  steel  pieces  well  served  by  the 
gunners  when  firing  at  long  ranges. 
Against  this  force  and  its  intrench- 
ments  the  English  mustered  only  11,000 
infantry,  with  2000  horse  and  sixty  guns 
— a  strength  which  according  to  ordi- 
nary calculations  was  entirely  inadequate 


to  the  task.  They  were  extended  in 
two  lines,  about  a  thousand  yards  apart, 
over  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles. 
The  first  line  was  composed  of  two  bri- 
gades attacking  the  highest  part  of  the 
ridge,  namely  Graham's  brigade  on  the 
right,  and  Alison's  Highlanders  on  the 
left  ;  Graham  was  supported  by  the 
Guards,  and  between  this  and  the  sup- 
ports of  the  Highland  brigade  were 
forty-two  guns  of  the  artillery  division. 
A  gap  of  more  than  2000  yards  was  thus 
left  between  the  Highlanders  and  the 
railway  along  which  the  naval  brigade 
and  the  iron-clad  train  advanced,  while 
the  Indian  troops,  supporting  the  Sea- 
forth  Highlanders  south  of  the  canal, 
formed  the  extreme  left  of  the  British 
line.  The  cavalry  division,  held  in  re- 
serve for  pursuit,  was  on  the  extreme 
right  in  the  second  line  ;  the  reserve 
ammunition  train,  the  telegraph  and 
pontoons,  brought  up  the  rear. 

At  sunset  the  great  camp  at  Kassasin 
was  struck,  but  in  spite  of  the  secrecy 
maintained,  the  news  soon  reached  the 
enemy's  lines,  and  it  is  said  that  until 
midnight  the  Egyptians  remained  under 
arms,  after  which,  in  accordance  with 
Oriental  custom,  they  fell  asleep,  and 
so  remained  (according  to  their  own 
account)  until  roused  by  the  shots  of  a 
few  outlying  sentries.  The  English 
meantime  had  bivouacked  on  "  Ninth 
Hill,"  without  fires  and  even  without 
smoking,  lest  their  position  should  be 
discovered.  At  1.30  a.m.,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  a  moonless  night,  under  the 
sta,rry  Eastern  sky,  the  exciting  advance 
commenced.  The  two  brigades  in  the 
first  line  were  formed  in  a  double  line  of 
companies,  with  a  front  of  four  com- 
panies. The  alarm  was  given  when  the 
English  were  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  trenches,  and  the  parapets 
were  at  once  lined  with  infantry  pouring 
a  tremendous  fire  over  the  heads  of  the 
attacking  force,  and  wounding  in  some 
cases  the  men  in  the  supporting  line. 
The  Egyptian  guns  were  at  once  brought 
into  action,  and  a  tremendous  fire  was 
poured  into  the  gap  on  the  southern 
slopes,  which,  as  before  noticed,  ex- 
tended to  the  railway. 

Not  a  shot  was  fired  in  reply.  With 
a  cheer  which  was  heard  far  off  by  the 
other  brigades,  the  Highlanders  charged 
the    earthworks,    and    bayoneted    their 
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defenders.  When  once  inside  they  found 
themselves  under  a  tremendous  cross 
fire  from  the  parapet  which  has  been 
above  described  as  forming  the  north 
face  of  the  works,  and  it  was  here  that 
their  main  loss  was  sustained.  In  the 
darkness  the  flashing  of  fire  from  the 
parapets  was  seen  to  cease  as  the  Scots- 
men gained  the  earthworks,  and  the 
cheer  was  heard  ;  but  nothing  beyond 
an  indistinct  mass  of  moving  troops 
could  be  discerned.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  the  second  brigade  was  led  over 
the  parapets  by  their  gallant  general, 
who  rode  into  the  intrenchments  on  his 
pony — the  first  man  in  of  all  his  force. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was 
greeted  by  his  men,  as  he  rode  down 
the  lines  after  the  victory  was  complete, 
was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  episodes 
of  the  day. 

Thus,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  great  struggle  was  at  an  end.  A 
victory  which  will  long  be  remembered 
with  pride  by  England  was  secured,  and 
by  one  crushing  blow  the  Egyptian 
army  was  destroyed,  and  the  cause  of 
Arabi  was  irretrievably  ruined.  With 
admirable  patience  and  foresight,  the 
British  Commander  had  prepared  to 
pounce  on  his  enemy,  choosing  his  own 
time,  and  arranging  that  a  rapid  pursuit 
should  set  the  seal  on  the  work  done  in 
the  early  morning.  He  had  secured  the 
great  advantage  of  surprise,  and  while 
the  enemy  was  ever  watching  for  a  turn- 
ing movement  which  he  had  made  almost 
impossible,  he  found  himself  seized  by 
the  throat  in  the  old  unscientific  fashion 
in  which  the  English  were  of  yore  ac- 
customed to  treat  those  who  are  now 
her  loyal  subjects  in  India,  and  which 
gained  us  our  fighting  reputation  on  the 
Alma  heights. 

Gallantly,  however,  as  this  attack  was 
delivered,  the  rapidity  of  the  subsequent 
pursuit  was  even  greater  indication  of 
sound  military  insight.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  assault  on  a  position  like  that 
at  Tell  el  Kebir  by  so  small  a  force,  was 
a  rash  and  desperate  expedient  contrary 
to  all  military  rules.  Yet  it  succeeded, 
and  that  not  by  chance,  but  because 
the  commander  who  planned  it  knew 
what  sort  of  an  enemy  he  had  to  face, 
how  dispirited  by  former  defeats,  how 
terrified  by  an  unexpected  night  attack, 
how  totally  untrained  to  fire  steadily  or 


low.  He  knew  that  his  own  men  were 
eager  for  an  attack,  and  that  they  were 
almost  safer  at  close  quarters  than  at 
a  long  range.  Under  such  circumstances, 
to  adhere  to  rules  which  apply  only  to 
highly  trained  troops,  such  as  those  of 
Germany,  would  have  shown  a  want  of 
capacity  to  understand  the  true  method 
of  gaining  success — a  method  fully  justi- 
fied by  its  immediate  results. 

The  English  loss  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed was  459  of  all  ranks,  including  a 
very  large  number  of  regimental  officers. 
Of  the  Egyptians  nearly  two  thousand 
were  killed  in  the  batteries  or  trenches, 
near  the  crest  so  fiercely  wrested  from 
them.  The  disproportion  is  accounted 
for  by  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  and  very 
few  of  the  enemy  were  slain  by  the 
cavalry,  who  swept  round  the  northern 
flank  and  completed  the  rout  of  the 
Egyptians. 

Tell  el  Kebir  was  essentially  an  in- 
fantry battle.  The  cavalry  were  re- 
served for  pursuit,  and  the  artillery  had 
to  cut  out  work  for  themselves.  This 
they  did  most  effectually  by  attacking 
the  gap  south  of  the  Highlanders,  and 
the  advanced  battery,  which  became 
visible  as  the  dawn  brightened  to  sun- 
rise. The  ditch  in  front  of  the  in- 
trenchment  having  been  partly  filled, 
and  the  parapet  thus  lowered,  the  gun- 
ners drove  right  over  both,  and  at- 
tacked the  defenders  with  canister  at 
a  range  of  about  fifty  yards.  There 
are  few  instances  recorded  in  military 
annals  in  which  artillery  has  been  so 
handled,  fighting  alone  against  infantry 
in  an  intrenchment  ;  but  the  Egyptians 
were  already  so  shaken  by  the  northern 
attack,  that  they  were  soon  dispersed  by 
the  bold  tactics  of  Colonel  Schreiber's 
batteries. 

The  Indian  contingent  moved  out  of 
camp  at  2.30  a.m.,  having  rather  a  shorter 
distance  to  traverse.  They  stormed  the 
battery  which  defended  the  canal,  but 
had  an  easy  victory  over  the  shaken 
troops  of  the  enemy,  as  was  evidenced 
by  the  small  number  of  bodies  here  lying 
on  the  ground  after  the  engagement. 
Their  work  was,  however,  yet  to  come, 
for  while  the  direct  line  of  advance  on 
Cairo  led  by  Belbeis,  and  was  that  by 
which  the  cavalry  division  was  to  pro- 
ceed, the  important  centre  of  Zagazig, 
with  its  railway  junction  and  network  of 
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telegraphs  to  all  parts  of  Egypt,  was  to 
be  occupied  by  the  Seaforth  High- 
landers and  native  infantry,  with  only 
two  squadrons  of  Indian  horse. 

By  4  P.M.  on  the  same  day  on  which 
Tell  el  Kebir  was  taken,  General  Mac- 
Pherson  had  reached  Zagazig,  twenty- 
six  miles  distant,  had  captured  with  his  . 
two  squadrons  the  station,  with  five 
trains,  and  was  in  telegraphic  communi- 
cation with  Cairo,  The  orders  of  Arabi 
for  the  flooding  of  the  district  had  fort- 
unately not  been  carried  out,  or  our 
position  might  have  been  untenable  at 
Zagazig.  In  the  evening  the  Beloochees 
and  Highlanders  arrived,  and  the  Benha 
bridge  was  occupied  by  the  latter  on  the 
next  day. 

No  one  could  witness  the  rapidity  of 
the  Indian  advance  on  Tell  el  Kebir 
and  Zagazig  without  wishing  that  Eng- 
lish transport  could  be  made  as  efficient 
as  that  of  the  Indian  contingent.  The 
comfortable  doolies  were  carried  as  fast 
as  the  infantry  could  march,  and  the 
half-naked  bhcesties  and  camp  followers, 
laughing  and  chattering  without  ceasing, 
mounted  on  their  diminutive  ponies 
scarcely  larger  than  donkeys,  or  running 
beside  them,  swept  over  the  country  at 
a  pace  almost  incredible.  The  tents 
were  pitched  at  Zagazig  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  infantry,  and  the  whole 
force  was  fully  equal  to  a  further  ad- 
vance had  it  been  required. 

By  4.45  P.M.,  on  the  day  after  the 
battle,  the  native  cavalry  brigade  had 
reached  Abasiyeh,  near  Cairo,  where  it 
was  the  intention  of  Arabi  to  make  a 
final  stand — a  determination  which  does 
not  agree  with  the  resolution  imputed 
to  him  of  treating  Cairo  as  he  had  (it 
was  said)  treated  Alexandria.  Possibly 
the  fanatical  party  may  have  formed  a 
plot  to  burn  the  European  quarter  and 
massacre  the  Christians,  but  no  general 
who  meant,  as  Arabi  certainly  did,  to 
force  the  English  to  besiege  the  capital, 
would  have  deliberately  set  fire  to  the 
city  behind  him.  It  is  said  that  the 
defence  of  Cairo  was  being  organized, 
by  a  council  of  war,  when  a  messenger 
brought  the  news  that  Abasiyeh  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
Then  at  lengtli  Arabi  confessed  himself 
beaten,  and  surrendered  to  "  that  great 
nation"  in  whose  clemency  he  said 
"  he  placed  his  trust."     His  army  was 


entirely  broken  up,  straggling  along  the 
canal  to  Zagazig,  where  they  were  dis- 
armed, and  their  rifles  broken  or  thrown 
into  the  water  ;  dispersed  over  the 
cotton-fields,  where  they  hid  from  the 
pursuing  columns  ;  or  flying  over  the 
desert  to  take  the  news  to  Salahiyeh. 
'Abd  el  'Al  at  Damietta,  and  Mahmud 
Sami  at  Salahiyeh,  vainly  telegraphed 
to  Cairo  for  orders.  Their  messages 
were  intercepted,  and  sometimes  (as  at 
Zagazig)  answered  by  the  English  in 
Arabi's  name — a  trick  by  which  the 
descent  of  several  thousands  of  Egyp- 
tians on  al)out  fifty  Sowars  holding  Zaga- 
zig station  was  fortunately  prevented. 
By  the  evening  of  the  14th  the  mount- 
ed infantry  and  native  cavalry,  under 
Colonel  Stuart,  had  occupied  the  Cairo 
citadel,  6000  Egyptian  troops  marching 
out  with  their  arms  before  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  cavalry,  who,  to  use  the  native 
expression,  ' '  rode  in  like  black  demons' ' 
into  the  formidable  fortress. 

Thus  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  of 
landing,  the  campaign  was  over,  and  the 
rebellion  crushed.  It  remains  briefly  to 
touch  on  some  of  the  lessons  which 
those  eventful  days  should  teach  us  for 
future  use. 

First,  as  regards  infantry,  the  cam- 
paign in  Egypt  has  been  taken  to  prove 
that  the  short-service  system  produces 
fine  troops.  Of  the  marching  power 
and  steadiness  of  the  men  there  can  be 
no  question,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  short-service  system  has 
undergone  great  modification  of  late, 
and,  which  is  more  important,  that  the 
weakly  boys  with  whom  this  system  fills 
our  ranks  were  carefully  weeded  out, 
and  never  sent  to  the  field,  their  places 
being  taken  by  men  from  the  reserve, 
who  were  of  an  age  and  physique  fitted 
for  campaigning.  It  is  to  this  selection 
that  the  workmanlike  appearance  of  our 
regiments  may  most  justly  be  ascribed. 

The  fire  of  the  Egyptians  on  our 
troops  was  conducted  on  a  system  quite 
contrary  to  all  our  ideas  of  science.  It 
is  said  that  a  very  fast  fire,  at  long 
ranges,  was  found  effective  by  the  Turks 
at  Plevna,  but  in  the  present  case  it  was 
remarkably  unsuccessful.  The  amount 
of  ammunition  expended  was  incredible, 
and  at  Tell  el  Kebir  ammunition-boxes 
of  1000  rounds  were  placed  for  three 
miles   at   distances   of    about  six  yards 
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apart  along  the  line.  This  would  give 
a  total  of  over  Soo,ooo  rounds  provided 
in  the  first  line  for  about  20,000  men, 
of  whom  only  about  5000  could  line  the 
parapet,  making  an  average  of  160 
rounds  per  man.  This  ammunition  was 
wasted,  by  being  fired  at  a  very  high 
elevation  without  aim,  the  spent  bullets 
falling  occasionally  on  the  reserve. 

It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  mark,  that  the  English 
regiments  fired  very  low  and  slowly. 
The  dead  on  the  field  of  the  9th  were 
generally  struck  in  the  stomach  or  legs, 
and  except  those  killed  by  shells  very 
few  seemed  to  have  been  hit  in  the  head. 
The  campaign  was  the  first  since  rifles 
were  introduced  which  we  have  fought 
against  troops  armed  with  weapons  of 
precision,  and  the  lesson  seems  to  be 
that  such  arms  are  comparatively  useless 
in  the  hands  of  untrained  men,  especial- 
ly when  the  inorale  of  the  force  has  been 
shaken. 

The  shell-fire  of  the  Egyptians,  though 
well  directed,  was  also  very  harmless. 
They  fired  common  shell  and  very  little 
shrapnel.  The  common  shells  buried 
themselves  in  the  sand  and  only  threw 
up  a  few  splinters,  while  the  shrapnel 
fuses  were  so  badly  cut  that  the  shells 
could  be  seen  bursting  high  in  the  air, 
and  doing  very  little  damage,  as  the 
pieces  descended  vertically. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  corps  in  the 
field  was  that  improvised  by  mounting 
picked  marksmen  on  stallions  lent  by 
the  Khedive.  They  were  gallantly  led, 
and  the  dismay  caused  by  their  effective 
sharp-shooting  was  very  great.  In  a 
country  where  marching  is  so  excessive- 
ly fatiguing  as  in  Egypt,  such  a  corps, 
coming  fresh  on  to  the  field,  and  shoot- 
ing with  emulation  at  definite  objects, 
must  always  prove  a  most  effective  force. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  that  they  should 
be  mounted  on  mares  or  geldings,  as 
the  stallions  insist  on  fighting,  and  the 
men  left  behind  cannot  hold  more  than 
two  instead  of  three  or  four,  thus  ma- 
terially diminishing  the  power  of  fire 
of  the  corps. 

As  regards  the  cavalry,  the  campaign 
will  long  be  remembered  with  pride  by 
this  arm  of  the  service.  All  that  has 
been  said  as  to  the  uselessness  of  heavy 
cavalry  was  belied  by  our  recent  ex- 
perience.    In  cases  where  the  enemy's 


infantry  is  unskilled  and  timid,  the  tre- 
mendous effect  of  tall  men  on  heavy 
horses,  thundering  down  on  the  waver- 
ing line,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  To 
the  gallant  charges  of  Mahsamah  and 
Kassasin  we  owe  much  of  the  prestige 
which  we  so  rapidly  gained  in  the  eyes 
of  the  enemy.  The  Indian  cavalry,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  outpost  duties  and 
pursuit,  performed  all  the  duties  of  the 
Uhlans,  and  carried  our  front  to  Cairo 
in  two  days,  over  a  distance  of  more 
than  sixty  miles. 

As  regards  transport,  the  failure,  as 
above  noticed,  was  not  due  to  any  want 
of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Staff  in 
Egypt.  It  is  nevertheless  probable  that 
the  experience  of  the  war  may  lead  to 
the  reconsideration  of  the  regimental 
transport  question,  as  opposed  to  the 
departmental  system. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  peculiari- 
ties of  the  campaign  was  the  constant 
employment  of  railways,  not  only  strateg- 
ically, but  even  tactically.  Arabi's 
communications  were  all  by  rail  ;  the 
Salahiyeh  force  was  brought  by  rail 
within  an  easy  distance  of  the  battle- 
field, and  the  English  transport  was  at 
first  entirely  along  the  railway.  It  is 
evident  that  the  system  of  merely  block- 
ing a  line  by  a  great  sand  heap  is  quite 
insufficient  as  an  obstacle  to  an  enemy's 
advance,  and  it  was  a  most  fortunate 
circumstance  for  the  attack  that  the  rails 
from  Ismailieh  to  Cairo  were  never  de- 
stroyed in  any  part.  Behind  Tell  el 
Kebir  they  were  used  to  the  last,  and  in 
the  confusion  of  their  flight  the  Egyp- 
tians forgot  to  blow  up  the  line  behind 
them. 

The  greatest  enemy  to  our  forces  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  camp  of  Arabi. 
It  was  the  sickness  which  was  brought 
on  by  bad  and  insufficient  food,  filthy 
water,  and  exposure  to  the  sun.  Com- 
mencing as  a  simple  diarrhoea,  from 
which  half  the  force  suffered,  it  devel- 
oped gradually,  as  the  campaign  pro- 
ceeded, into  dysentery  and  typhoid 
fever.  It  is  possible  that  nothing  could 
be  done  at  first  to  supply  better  water 
to  the  troops — though  even  this  is  not 
certain  ;  but  it  becomes  questionable 
whether  something  better  might  not  have 
been  done  at  Cairo.  Huge  condensers 
were  sent  to  Alexandria  when  that  city 
was   threatened   with    a   water   famine 
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Had  it  been  possible  to  convey  them  to 
Cairo  a  great  deal  of  sickness  might  per- 
haps have  been  prevented.  The  site  of 
the  Gezireh  camp  may  have  been  well 
chosen,  as  shutting  out  from  the  troops 
the  temptations  of  the  town,  which 
could  only  be  approached  by  a  single 
bridge,  but  when  we  consider  how  health 
in  a  hot  country  depends  on  avoiding 
the  pro.ximity  of  water,  we  may  be  led 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  imprisoning  an 
army  on  an  island  not  far  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  river,  and  to 
inquire  whether  it  could  not  have  been  ac- 
commodated at  the  great  Egyptian  depot 
of  Abasiyeh,  where  the  dry  sand  of  the 
desert  is  found,  and  where  the  Indian 
cavalry  alone  were  at  first  stationed. 

There  were  two  points  in  which  we 
mainly  excelled  our  enemy,  namely,  first 
in  courage,  secondly  in  rapidity  of  ac- 
tion. It  was  to  these  qualities  that  our 
success  was  in  great  measure  due.  The 
lines  of  Tell  el  Kebir  may  not  have  been 
strong,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  know 
this  before  they  were  stormed,  and  the 
men  who  so  gallantly  assaulted  them 
showed  a  courage  not  unworthy  of  the 
traditions  of  their  race.  As  regards 
rapidity  of  action,  it  will  be  clear  from 
what  has  been  written  above  that  we 
were  beforehand  with  our  enemy  through- 
out. The  credit  of  this  lies  with  the 
Commander  and  his  generals,  and  with- 
out  such  energy  our  task  would  have 


increased  tenfold  in  difficulty.  Let  us 
nevertheless  not  be  driven  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  moment  to  think  that 
our  latest  achievement  is  our  best,  or  to 
compare  the  short  summer  campaign  in 
Egypt  with  the  horrors  of  the  Ciimean 
winter,  or  the  difficulties  of  fighting  and 
marching  in  a  mountainous  country  like 
Afghanistan.  The  men  who  fought  in 
Egypt  many  of  them  bore  the  Afghan 
medal,  and  not  a  few  of  our  officers 
M'ere  Crimean  men.  Had  they  been 
asked  to  compare  the  difficulties  of  the 
previous  campaigns  with  those  of  1882, 
there  is  but  one  answer  they  could  have 
given.  Honors  have  been  profusely 
scattered,  the  home  public  has  been 
enthusiastic,  but  in  our  delight  at  seeing 
the  "  great  name  of  England"  once 
more  worthily  vindicated,  let  us  re- 
member that  our  enemy  was  one  who 
invariably  retreated  as  we  advanced,  the 
men  mostly  timid  peasants  unwilling  to 
fight,  the  officers  worthless,  the  scientific 
branches  non-existent.  The  great  lesson 
of  the  war  should  be  one  of  humility 
rather  than  boastfulness,  for  we  have  yet 
to  prove  that  our  organization  is  such  as 
would  enable  us  to  meet  a  more  for- 
midable foe,  Turkish  or  Russian,  and 
to  sustain  the  strain  of  a  long  campaign 
and  maintain  a  supply  of  soldiers  equal 
to  those  who  conquered  at  Tell  el  Kebir. 
—  Temple  Bar. 
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Real  and  ideal — these  are  the  handy 
terms,  admiring  or  disapproving,  which 
criticism  claps  with  random  facility  on 
to  every  imaginable  school.  This  artist 
or  group  of  artists  goes  in  for  the 
real  ;  the  upright,  noble,  trumpery, 
filthy  real  ;  that  other  artist  or  group 
of  artists  seeks  after  the  ideal— the  ideal 
which  may  mean  sublimity  or  platitude. 
We  stmimon  every  living  artist  to  state 
whether  he  is  a  realist  or  an  idealist  ;  we 
classify  all  dead  artists  as  realists  or 
idealists  ;  we  treat  the  matter  as  if  it 
were  one  of  almost  moral  importance. 

Now,  the  fact  of  the  case  is  that  the 
question  of  realism  and  idealism,  which 


we  calmly  assume  as  already  settled  or 
eaijy  to  settle  by  our  own  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  is  one  of  the  most  tangled 
questions  of  art-philosophy  ;  and  one, 
moreover,  which  no  amount  of  theory, 
but  only  historic  fact,  can  ever  set 
right.  For,  to  begin  with,  we  find 
realism  and  idealism  coming  before  us 
in  different  ways  and  with  different 
meaning  and  importance.  All  art  which 
is  not  addressing  (as  decrepit  art  is 
forced  to  do)  faculties  to  which  it  does 
not  spontaneously  and  properly  appeal — 
all  art  is  decorative,  ornamental,  idealis- 
tic therefore,  since  it  consciously  or  un- 
consciously aims,  not  merely  at  reproduc- 
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ing  the  already  existing,  but  at  producing 
something  which  shall  repay  the  looking 
at  it,  something  which  shall  ornament, 
if  not  a  place,  at  least  our  lives  ;  and 
such  making  of  the  ornamental,  of  the 
worth  looking  at,  necessarily  implies 
selection  and  arrangement — that  is  to 
say,  idealism.  At  the  same  time,  while 
art  aims  definitely  at  being  in  this  sense 
decorative,  art  may  very  possibly  aim 
more  immediately  at  merely  reproducing, 
without  selection  or  arrangement,  the 
actually  existing  things  of  the  world, 
and  this  in  order  to  obtain  the  mere 
power  of  representation.  In  short,  art 
which  is  idealistic  as  a  master  will  yet 
be  realistic  as  a  scholar  ;  it  decorates 
when  it  achieves  ;  it  copies  when  it 
studies.  But  this  is  only  half  the  ques- 
tion. Certain  whole  schools  may  be 
described  as  idealistic,  others  as  realistic, 
in  tendency  ;  and  this,  not  in  their 
study,  but  in  their  achievement.  One 
school  will  obviously  be  contented  with 
forms  the  most  unselected  and  vulgar  ; 
others  will  go  but  little  out  of  their  way 
in  search  of  form-superiority  ;  while 
yet  others,  and  these  we  must  emphati- 
cally call  idealistic,  are  squeamish  to  the 
last  degree  in  the  choice  and  adaptation 
of  form,  anxious  to  get  the  very  best, 
and  make  the  very  best  of  it.  Yet,  on 
thinking  over  it,  we  shall  find  that 
realistic  and  idealistic  schools  are  all,  in 
their  achievements,  equally  striving  for 
something  which  is  not  the  mere  repro- 
duction of  the  already  existing  as  such 
— striving,  in  short,  after  decoration. 
The  pupil  of  Perugino  will,  indeed,  wait 
patiently  to  begin  his  work  until  he  can 
find  a  model  fit  for  a  god  or  goddess; 
while  the  fellow-craftsman  of  Rembrandt 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  first  dirty  old 
Jew  or  besotten  barmaid  that  comes  to 
hand.  But  the  realistic  Dutchman  is 
not,  therefore,  any  the  less  smitten  with 
beauty,  any  the  less  eager  to  be  orna- 
mental, than  the  idealistic  Italian  ;  his 
man  and  woman  he  takes  indeed  with 
offhand  indifference,  but  he  places  them 
in  that  of  which  the  Italian  shall  perhaps 
never  have  dreamed,  in  that  on  which 
he  has  expended  all  his  science,  his  skill, 
his  fancy,  in  that  which  he  gives  as  his 
addition  to  the  beautiful  things  of  art — 
in  atmosphere,  in  light,  which  are  to  the 
every-day  atmosphere  and  light  what 
the  patiently  sought  for,  carefully  per- 


fected god  or  goddess  model  of  Raphael 
is  to  the  every-day  Jew,  to  the  every-day 
barmaid,  of  Rembrandt. 

The  ideal,  for  the  man  who  is  quite 
coarsely  realistic  in  his  figures,  exists  in 
the  air,  light,  color  ;  and  in  saying  this 
I  have,  so  to  speak,  turned  over  the 
page  too  quickly,  forestalled  the  expres- 
sion of  what  I  can  prove  only  later,  the 
disconnection  of  such  comparative 
realism  and  idealism  as  this  (the  only 
kind  of  realism,  let  us  remember,  whicla 
can  exist  in  great  art)  with  any  personal 
bias  of  the  artist,  its  intimate  depend- 
ence upon  the  constitution  and  tendency 
of  art,  upon  its  preoccupations  about 
form,  or  color,  or  light,  in  a  given 
country  and  at  a  given  moment.  And 
now  I  should  wish  to  resume  the  more 
orderly  treatment  of  the  subject,  which 
will  lead  us  in  time  to  the  second  half  of 
the  question  respecting  realism  and 
idealism.  These  considerations  have 
come  to  me  in  connection  with  the  por- 
trait art  of  the  Renaissance  ;  and  this 
very  simply.  For  portrait  is  a  curious 
bastard  of  art,  sprung  on  the  one  side 
from  a  desire  which  is  not  artistic,  nay, 
if  anything,  opposed  to  the  whole  nature 
and  function  of  art — the  desire  for  the 
mere  likeness  of  a  person.  The  union 
with  this  interloping  tendency,  so 
foreign  to  the  whole  aristocratic  tem- 
per of  art,  has  produced  portrait  ; 
and  by  the  position  of  this  hybrid,  or  at 
least  far  from  regularly  bred  creature 
— by  the  amount  of  the  real  artistic 
quality  of  beauty  which  it  is  permitted 
to  retain  by  the  various  schools  of  art, 
we  can,  even  as  by  the  treatment  of 
similar  social  interlopers  we  can  estimate 
the  necessities  and  tendencies  of  various 
states  of  society,  judge  what  are  the  con- 
ditions in  which  the  various  schools  of 
art  struggle  for  the  object  of  their  lives, 
which  is  the  beautiful. 

I  have  said  that  art  is  realistic  in  its 
periods  or  moments  of  study  ;  and  this 
is  essentially  the  case  even  with  the 
school  which  in  many  respects  was  the 
most  unmistakably  decorative  and  ideal- 
istic in  intention  ;  the  school  of  Giotto. 
The  Giottesques  are  more  than  decora- 
tive artists,  they  are  decorators  in  the 
most  literal  sense.  Painting  with  them 
is  merely  one  of  the  several  arts  and 
crafts  enslaved  by  mediceval  architecture 
and  subservient  to  architectural  effects. 
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Their  art  is  the  only  one  which  is  really 
and  successfully  architecturally  decora- 
tive ;  and,  to  appreciate  this,  we  must 
contrast  their  fresco-work  with  that  of 
the  fifteenth  century  and  all  subsequent 
times.  Masaccio,  Ghirlandaio,  Signo- 
relli,  turn  the  wall  into  a  mere  badly 
made  frame  ;  a  gigantic  piece  of  card- 
board would  do  as  well,  and  better  ;  the 
colors  melt  into  one  another,  the  figures 
detach  themselves  at  various  degrees  of 
relief  ;  those  upon  the  ceiling  and  pen- 
dentiv.es  are  frequently  upside  down  ; 
yet  these  figures,  which  are  so  difficult 
to  see,  are  worth  seeing  only  in  them- 
selves, and  not  in  relation  to  their  posi- 
tion. The  masonry  is  no  longer  covered, 
but  carved,  rendered  uneven  with  the 
cavities  and  protrusions  of  perspective. 
In  Mantegna's  frescoes  the  wall  becomes 
a  slanting  theatre  scene,  cunningly  per- 
spectived  like  Palladio's  Teatro 
Olimpico  ;  with  Correggio  wall,  ma- 
sonry, everything  is  dissolved,  the  side  or 
cupola  of  a  church  becomes  a  rent  in  the 
clouds,  streaming  with  light.  Not  so  with 
the  Giottesque  frescoes  :  the  wall,  the 
vault,  the  triumphant  masonry  is  always 
present  and  felt,  beneath  the  straight, 
flat  bands  of  uniform  color,  the  symmet- 
rical compartments,  the  pentacles, 
triangles,  and  segments,  and  borders  of 
histories,  whose  figures  never  project  ; 
whose  colors  are  separate  as  those  in 
mosaic.  The  Giottesque  frescoes,  with 
their  tiers  and  compartments  of  dark 
blue,  their  vague  figures  dressed  in 
simple  pure  colors,  greens,  dull  reds, 
and  purples  ;  their  geometrical  borders 
and  pearlings  and  dog-tooths,  cover  the 
walls,  the  ribbed  and  arched  ceilmgs, 
the  pointed  raftering,  almost  like  some 
beautiful  brown,  blue  and  tarnished  gold 
leather-hangings  ;  the  figures,  outlined 
in  dark  paint,  have  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  being  stencilled,  or  even 
stamped  on  the  wall.  Such  is  Giot- 
tesque painting  ;  an  art  which  is  not 
merely  essentially  decorative,  but  which 
is,  moreover,  what  painting  and  sculpt- 
ure remained  throughout  the  Gothic 
period,  subservient  to  the  decorative 
effect  of  another  art  ;  an  art  in  which 
all  is  subordinated  to  architectural 
effect  ;  in  which  form,  color,  figures, 
houses,  the  most  dramatic  scenes  of  the 
most  awful  of  all  dramas,  everything  is 
turned  into  a  kind  of  colossal  and  sub- 
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lime  wall-paper  ;  and  such  an  art  as  this 
would  lead  us  to  expect  but  little 
realism,  little  deliberate  and  slavish 
imitation  of  the  existing.  Yet  wherever 
there  is  life  in  this  Gothic  art  (which  has 
a  horrible  tendency,  piously  unobserved 
by  critics,  to  stagnate  into  blundering 
repetition  of  the  same  thing),  wherever 
there  is  progress,  there  is,  in  the  details 
of  that  grandiose  idealistic  decoration, 
realism  of  the  crudest  kind.  Those 
Giottesque  workers,  who  were  not  con- 
tent with  a  kind  of  Gothic  Byzantinism, 
those  who  really  handed  over  something 
vital  to  their  successors  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  while  repeating  the  old  ideal- 
istical  decorations,  were  studying  with 
extraordinary  crudeness  of  realism. 
Everything  that  was  not  conventional 
ornament  or  type  was  portrait  ;  and 
portrait  in  which  the  scanty  technical 
means  of  the  artist,  every  meagre  line 
and  thin  dab  of  color,  every  timid  stroke 
of  brush  or  pencil,  went  toward  the 
merciless  delineation  not  merely  of  a 
body,  but  of  a  soul.  And  the  greater 
the  artist,  the  more  cruel  the  portrait  : 
cruellest  in  representation  of  utter 
spiritual  baseness  in  the  two  greatest  of 
these  idealistic  decorators  ;  Giotto,  and 
his  latest  disciple,  Fra  Angelico.  Of 
this  I  should  like  to  ■  give  a  couple  of 
examples. 

In  Giotto's  frescoes  at  Santa  Croce — 
one  of  the  most  lovely  pieces  of  mere 
architectural  decoration  conceivable- 
there  are  around  the  dying  and  the  dead 
St.  Francis  two  groups  of  monks,  which 
are  astoundingly  realistic.  The  solemn 
ending  of  the  ideally  beautiful  life  of 
sanctity  which  was  so  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  Giotto's  contemporaries,  is 
nothing  beyond  a  set  of  portraits  of  the 
most  absolutely  mediocre  creatures, 
moral  and  intellectual,  of  creatures  the 
most  utterly  incapable  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm that  ever  made  religion  .a  liveli- 
hood. They  gather  round  the  dead  St. 
Francis,  a  noble  figure,  not  at  all  ecstatic 
or  seraphic,  but  pure,  strong,  worn  out 
with  wise  and  righteous  labor,  a  man  of 
thought  and  action,  upon  whose  hands 
and  feet  the  stigmata  of  supernatural 
rapture  are  a  mere  absurdity  ;  monks 
who  are  presumably  his  immediate  dis- 
ciples, those  fervent  and  delicate  poetic 
natures  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Fioretti 
di  San  Francesco.  To  represent  them 
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Giotto  has  painted  the  likeness  of  the 
first  half-dozen  friars  he  may  have  met 
in  the  streets  near  Santa  Croce  ;  not 
caricatures,  nor  ideals,  but  portraits. 
Giotto  has  attempted  neither  to  exalt 
nor  to  degrade  them  into  any  sort 
of  bodily  or  spiritual  interestingness. 
They  are  not  low  nor  bestial  nor  ex- 
tremely stupid.  They  are  in  various 
degrees  dull,  sly,  routinist,  prosaic, 
pedantic  ;  their  most  noteworthy  char- 
acteristic is  that  they  are  certainly  the 
men  who  are  not  called  by  God.  They 
are  no  scandal  to  the  church,  but  no 
honor  ;  they  are  sloth,  stupiditv,  sen- 
sualism, and  cunning  not  yet  risen  to 
the  dignity  of  a  vice.  They  look  upon 
the  dying  and  dead  saint  with  indiffer- 
ence, want  of  understanding,  at  most  a 
gape  or  a  bright  look  of  stupid  miscom- 
prehension at  the  stigmata  :  they  do  not 
even  perceive  that  a  saint  is  a  different 
being  from  themselves.  With  these 
frescoes  of  Giotto  I  should  wish  to  com- 
pare Fra  Angelico's  great  ceremonial 
crucifixion  in  the  cloister  chapel  of  San 
Marco  of  Florence  ;  for  it  displays  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  that  juxtaposition 
of  the  most  conventionally  ideah'stic, 
pious  decorativeness  w\ih  realism 
straightforward,  unreflecting,  and  heart- 
less to  the  point  of  becoming  perfectly 
grotesque.  The  fresco  is  divided  in- 
to two  scenes  ;  on  the  one  side  the 
crucifixion,  the  mystic  actors  of  the 
drama  ;  on  the  other  the  holy  men  ad- 
mitted to  its  contemplation  A  sense 
that  holy  things  ought  to  be  old-fash- 
ioned, a  respect  for  Byzantine  inanity 
which  invaribly  haunted  the  Giottesques 
in  their  capacity  of  idealistic  deco- 
rators, of  men  who  replaced  with 
frescoes  the  solemn  lifeless  splendors  of 
mosaic  ;  this  kind  of  artistico-religious 
prudery  has  made  Angelico,  who  was 
able  to  foreshorten  powerfully  the 
brawny  crucified  thieves,  represent  the 
Saviour  dangling  from  the  cross,  bone- 
less, sinewless,  and  shapeless.  The 
holy  persons  around  stand  rigid,  vacant, 
against  their  blue  nowhere  of  back- 
ground, with  vague  expanses  of  pink 
face  looking  neither  one  way  nor  the 
other  ;  mere  modernized  copies  of  the 
strange,  goggle-eyed,  vapid  beings  on 
the  old  Italian  mosaics.  This  is  not  a 
representation  of  the  actual  reality  of 
the  crucifixion,   like  Tintoret's    superb 


picture  at  S.  Rocco,  or  Diirer's  print, 
or  so  many  others,  which  show  the  hill, 
the  people,  the  hangman,  the  ladders 
and  ropes  and  hammers  and  tweezers  : 
it  is  a  sort  of  mystic  repetition  of  it,  sub- 
jective if  I  may  say  so,  existing  only  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  saints  on  the 
opposite  side,  who  are  spectators  only  in 
the  sense  that  a  contemplative  Christian 
may  be  said  to  be  the  mystic  spectator 
of  the  Passion.  The  thing  for  the 
painter  to  represent  is  fervent  contem- 
plation, ecstatic  realization  of  the  past  by 
the  force  of  ardent  love  and  belief  ;  the 
condition  of  mind  of  St.  Francis,  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  Madame  Guyon  :  it 
is  the  revelation  of  the  great  tragedy  of 
heaven  to  the  soul  of  the  mystic.  Now, 
how  does  Fra  Angelico  represent  this  ? 
A  row  of  saints,  founders  of  orders, 
kneel  one  behind  the  other,  and  by 
their  side  stand  apostles  and  doctors  of 
the  Church,  admitting  them  to  the  sight 
of  the  superhuman,  with  the  gesture,  the 
bland,  indifferent  vacuity  of  the 
Cameriere  Segreto  or  Monsignore  who 
introduces  a  troop  of  pilgrims  to  the 
Pope  ;  they  are  privileged  persons,  they 
respect,  they  keep  up  decorum,  they 
raise  their  eyes  and  compress  their  lips 
with  ceremonious  reverence  ;  but  they 
have  gone  through  it  all  so  often,  they 
are  so  familiar  with  it,  they  don't  look 
at  it  any  longer  ;  they  gaze  about  list- 
lessly, they  would  yawn  if  they  were  not 
too  well  bred  for  that.  The  others, 
meanwhile,  the  sainted  pilgrims,  the 
men  whose  journey  over  the  sharp 
stones  and  among  the  pricking  brambles 
of  life's  wilderness  finds  its  final  reward 
in  this  admission  into  the  presence  of 
the  Holiest,  kneel  one  by  one,  with 
various  expressions  ;  one  with  the 
stupid  delight  of  a  religious  sightseer  ; 
his  vanity  is  satisfied,  he  will  next  draw 
a  rosary  from  his  pocket  and  get  it 
blessed  by  Christ  Himself  ;  he  will  re- 
count it  all  to  his  friends  at  home. 
Another  is  dull  and  gaping,  a  clown  who 
has  walked  barefoot  from  Valencia  to 
Rome,  and  got  imbecile  by  the  way  ;  yet 
another,  prim  and  dapper  ;  the  rest  in- 
different, looking  restlessly  about  them, 
at  each  other,  at  their  feet  and  hands, 
perhaps  exchanging  mute  remarks  about 
the  length  of  time  they  are  kept  waiting  ; 
those  at  the  end  of  the  kneeling  pro- 
cession,    St.     Peter     Martyr     and     S. 
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Giovanni  Gualberto  especial!)',  have  the 
bored,  listless,  devout  look  of  the 
priestlets  in  the  train  of  a  bishop.  All 
these  figures,  the  standing  ones  who  in- 
troduce and  the  kneeling  ones  who  are 
being  introduced,  are  the  most  perfect 
types  of  various  states  of  dull,  common- 
place, mediocre  routinist  superstition  ; 
so  many  Camerlenghi  on  the  one  hand, 
so  many  Passionists  or  Propagandists  on 
the  other  :  the  first  aristocratic,  bland, 
and  bored  ;  the  second  dull,  listless, 
mumbling,  chewing  Latin  prayers  which 
never  meant  much  to  their  minds,  and 
now  mean  nothing  ;  both  perfectly 
reverential  and  proper  in  behavior, 
with  no  more  possibility  of  individual 
fervor  of  belief  than  of  individual  levity 
of  disbelief  :  the  Church,  as  it  exists  in 
well-regulated  decrepitude.  And  thus 
does  the  last  of  the  Giottesques,  the 
painter  of  glorified  Madonnas  and  danc- 
ing angels,  the  saint,  represent  the 
saints  admitted  to  behold  the  supreme 
tragedy  of  the  Redemption. 

Thus  much  for  the  Giottesques.  The 
Tuscans  of  the  early  Renaissance  de- 
veloped up  to  the  utmost,  assisted  by 
the  goldsmiths  and  sculptors,  who 
taught  them  modelling  and  anatomy, 
that  realistic  element  of  Giottesque 
painting.  Its  ideal  decorative  part  had 
become  impossible.  Painting  could  no 
longer  be  a  decoration  of  architecture, 
and  it  had  not  yet  the  means  of  being 
ornamental  in  itself  ;  it  was  an  art  which 
did  not  achieve,  but  merely  studied. 
Among  its  exercises  in  anatomy,  model- 
ling, perspective,  and  so  forth,  always 
laborious  and  frequently  abortive,  its 
only  spontaneous,  satisfactory,  mature 
production  was  its  portrait  work.  Por- 
traits of  burghers  in  black  robes  and 
hoods,  of  square-jawed  youths  with  red 
caps  stuck  on  to  their  fuzzy  heads,  of 
bald  and  wrinkled  scholars  and  magnifi- 
coes,  of  thinly  bearded  artisans,  people 
who  stand  round  the  preaching  Baptist 
or  crucified  Saviour,  look  on  at  miracle 
or  martyrdom,  stolid,  self-complacent, 
heedless,  against  their  background  of 
towered,  walled,  and  cypressed  city,  of 
buttressed  square  and  street  ;  ugly,  but 
real,  interesting,  powerful  among  the 
grotesque  agglomerations  of  bag-of- 
bones  nudities,  bunched  and  taped-up 
draperies  and  out  of-joint  architecture 
of  the  early    Renaissance    frescoes  ;  at 


best  among  its  picture-book  and  NToah's- 
ark  prettinesses  of  toy-box  cypresses, 
vine  trellises,  inlaid  house  fronts,  rabbits 
in  the  grass,  and  peacocks  on  the  roofs  ; 
for  the  early  Renaissance,  with  the  one 
exception  of  Masaccio,  is  in  reality  a 
childish  time  of  arc,  giving  us  the  hor- 
rors of  school-hour  blunders  and  abor- 
tions varied  with  the  delights  of  nursery 
wonderland  :  maturity,  the  power  of 
achieving,  the  perception  of  something 
worthy  of  perception,  comes  only  witix 
the  later  generation,  the  one  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  age  of  Raphael  and 
Michelangelo,  with  Ghirlandaio,  Sig- 
norelli,  Filippino,  Botticelli,  Perugino^ 
and  their  contemporaries. 

But  this  period  is  not  childish,  is  not 
immature  in  everything.  Or,  rather, 
the  various  arts  which  exist  together  at 
this  period  are  not  all  in  the  same 
stage  of  development.  While  painting 
is  in  this  immature  ugliness,  and  ideal 
sculpture,  in  works  like  Verrocchio's 
and  Donatello's  David,  only  a  cleverer, 
more  experienced,  but  less  legitimate 
kind  of  painting,  painting  more  success- 
ful in  the  present,  but  with  no  possible 
future  ;  the  almost  separate  art  of  por- 
trait-sculpture arises  again  where  it  was 
left  by  Gra^co-Roman  masters,  and, 
developing  to  yet  greater  perfection, 
gives  in  marble  the  equivalent  of  what 
painting  will  be  able  to  produce  only 
much  later  :  realistic  art  which  is  decora- 
tive ;  beautiful  works  made  out  of  ugly 
materials. 

The  vicissitudes  of  Renaissance 
sculpture  are  strange  :  its  life,  its  power, 
depend  upon  death  ;  it  is  an  art  develop- 
ed in  the  burying  vault  and  cloister 
cemetery.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
sculpture  had  had  its  reason,  its  vital 
possibility,  its  something  'o  influence  it, 
nay,  to  keep  it  alive,  in  architecture  • 
but  with  the  disappearance  of  Gothic 
building  disappears  also  the  possibility 
of  the  sculpture  which  covers  the  portals 
of  Chartres  and  the  belfry  of  Florence. 
The  pseudo-classic  colonnades,  entabla- 
tures, all  the  thin  bastard  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  of  Alberti  and  Bramante, 
did  not  rec^uire  sculpture  ;  or  had  its  own 
little  supply  of  unfleshed  ox-skulls,  green- 
grocers' garlands,  scallopings  and  vvave- 
linings,  which,  with  a  stray  siren  and  one 
or  two  bloated  emperors'  heads,  amply 
sufficed.     On  the  other  hand,  mediaeval 
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civilization  and  Christian  dogma  did 
not  encourage  the  production  of  naked 
or  draped  ideal  statues  like  those  which 
antiquity  stuck  on  countless  temple 
fronts,  and  erected  at  every  corner  of 
square,  street,  or  garden.  The  people 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  too  grievously 
ill  grown,  distorted,  hideous,  to  be 
otherwise  than  indecent  in  nudity  ;  they 
may  have  had  an  instinct  of  the  kind, 
and,  ugly  as  they  knew  themselves  to 
be,  they  must  yet  have  found  in  forms 
like  those  of  Verrocchio's  David  in- 
sufficient beauty  to  give  much  pleasure. 
Besides,  if  the  Middle  Ages  had  left  no 
moral  room  for  ideal  sculpture  once 
freed  from  the  service  of  architecture, 
they  had  still  less  provided  it  with  a 
physical  place.  Such  things  could  not 
be  set  up  in  churches  ;  and  only  a  very 
moderate  number  of  statues  could  be 
wanted  as  open-air  monuments  in  the 
narrow  space  of  a  still  Gothic  city  ; 
and,  in  fact,  ideal  heroic  statues  of 
the  early  Renaissance  are  fortunately 
not  only  ugly  but  comparatively  few  in 
number.  There  remained,  therefore,  for 
sculpture,  unless  contented  to  dwindle 
down  into  brass  and  gold  miniature 
work,  no  regular  employment  save  that 
connected  with  sepulchral  monuments. 
During  the  real  Middle  Ages,  and  in 
the  still  Gothic  north  the  ornamentation 
of  a  tomb  belonged  to  architecture  : 
from  the  superb  miniature  minsters, 
pillared  and  pinnacled  and  sculptured, 
cathedrals  within  the  cathedral,  to  the 
humbler  foliated  arched  canopy,  pro- 
tecting a  simple  sarcophagus  at  the 
corner  of  many  a  Lombard  Street  ;  the 
sculptor's  work  was  but  the  low  relief 
on  the  church  flags,  the  timidly  carved, 
outlined,  cross-legged  knight  or  praying 
priest,  flattened  down  on  his  pillow  as  if 
ashamed  even  of  that  amount  of  promi- 
nence and  in  a  hurry  to  be  trodden 
down  and  obliterated  into  a  few  ghostly 
outlines.  But  to  this  humiliated  pros- 
trate image,  to  this  flat  thing  doomed  to 
obliteration,  came  the  sculptor  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  bade  the  wafer-like 
simulacrum  fill  up,  expand,  raise  itself, 
lift  itself  on  its  elbow,  arise  and  take 
possession  of  the  bed  of  state,  the  cata- 
falque raised  high  above  the  crowd, 
draped  with  brocade,  carved  with  rich 
devices  of  leaves  and  beasts  and  heraldry, 
roofed  over  with  a  dais,  which  is  almost 


a  triumphal  arch,  garlanded  with  fruits 
and  flowers,  upon  which  the  illustrious 
dead  were  shown  to  the  people  ;  but 
made  eternal,  and  of  eternal  magnifi- 
cence, by  the  stone- cutter  ;  and 
guarded,  not  for  an  hour  by  the  liveried 
pages  or  chanting  monks,  but  by  winged 
genii  for  all  eternity.  Some  people,  I 
know,  call  this  a  degradation,  and  say 
that  it  was  the  result  of  corrupt  pride, 
this  refusal  to  have  the  dear  or  illustri- 
ous dead  scraped  out  any  longer  by  the 
shoe-nails  of  every  ruffian,  rubbed  out 
by  the  knees  of  every  kitchen  wench  ; 
but  to  me  it  seems  that  it  was  due 
merely  to  the  fact  that  sculpture  had 
lost  its  former  employment,  and  that  a 
great  art  cannot  (thank  Heaven  !)  be 
pietistically  self  humiliating.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance 
had  found  a  new  and  singularly  noble 
line  of  work,  the  one  in  which  it  was 
great,  unique,  unsurpassed,  because 
untutored.  It  worked  here  without 
models,  to  suit  modern  requirements, 
with  modern  spirit  ;  it  was  emphatically 
modern  sculpture,  the  only  modern 
sculpture  which  can  be  talked  of  as 
something  original,  genuine,  valuable, 
by  the  side  of  antique  sculpture.  Greek 
antiquity  had  evaded  death,  and  neg- 
lected the  dead  ;  a  garland  of  maenads 
and  fauns  among  ivy  leaves,  a  battle  of 
amazons  or  centaurs  ;  in  the  late  semi- 
Christian,  platonic  days,  some  Orphic 
emblem,  or  genius  ;  at  most,  as  in  the 
exquisite  tombs  of  the  Keramikos  of 
Athens,  a  figure,  a  youth  on  a  prancing 
steed,  like  the  Phidian  monument  of 
Dexileus  ;  a  maiden,  draped  and  bear- 
ing an  urn,  but  neither  the  youth  nor 
the  maiden  is  the  inmate  of  the  tomb  : 
they  are  types,  living  types,  no  por- 
traits. Nay,  even  where  antiquity  shows 
us  Death  or  Hermes,  gently  leading 
away  the  beloved,  the  spirit,  the  manes, 
the  dead  one,  is  unindividual.  "  Sarkop- 
hagen  u.  Urnen  bekranzte  der  Heide 
mitt  Leben,"  said  Gothe  ;  but  it  was 
the  life  which  was  everlasting  because  it 
was  typical,  the  life  not  which  had  been 
relinquished  by  the  one  buried  there, 
but  the  life  which  the  world  danced  on. 
forgetful,  round  his  ashes.  The  Ro- 
mans, on  the  contrary,  graver  and  more 
retentive  folk  than  tiie  Greeks,  as  well 
as  more  domestic,  less  coffee-house 
living,    appear  to   have  inherited  'from 
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the  Etruscans  a  desire  to  preserve  the 
effigy  of  the  dead,  a  desire  unknown  to 
the  Greeks.  But  the  Etrusco-Roman 
monuments,  where  husband  and  wife 
stare  forth  togaed  and  stolaed,  half  re 
duced  to  a  conventional  crop-headed- 
ness,  grim  and  stiff  as  if  sitting  unwill- 
iiigly  for  their  portrait  ;  or  reclining  on 
the  sarcophagus-lid,  neither  dead,  nor 
asleep,  nor  yet  alive  and  awake,  but 
with  a  hieratic  mummy  stare,  have 
little  of  aesthetic  or  sympathetic  value. 
The  early  Renaissance,  then,  first  be- 
thought it  of  representing  the  real  in- 
dividual in  the  real  death  slumber.  And 
I  cjuestion  whether  anything  more  fitting 
could  be  placed  on  a  tomb  than  the 
effigy  of  the  dead  as  we  saw  them  when 
the  coffin-lid  was  being  closed  down,  as 
we  would  have  given  our  all  to  see  them 
but  one  little  moment  longer,  as  they 
continue  to  exist  for  our  fancy  within 
the  grave  ;  for  to  any  but  morbid  feel- 
ings the  beloved  can  never  suffer  decay. 
Whereas  a  portrait  of  the  man  in  life,  as 
the  throning  popes  in  St.  Peter's,  seems 
heartless  and  derisive  ;  such  monuments 
striking  us  as  conceived  and  ordered  by 
their  inmates  while  alive,  like  Michel- 
angelo's Pope  Julius,  and  Browning's 
Bishop,  who  was  so  preoccupied  about 
his  tomb  in  St.  Praxed's  Church.  The 
Renaissance,  the  late  Middle  Ages,  felt 
better  than  this  :  on  the  extreme  pin- 
nacle, high  on  the  roof,  they  might  in- 
deed place  against  the  russet  brick  or 
the  blue  sky,  amid  the  hum  of  life  and 
the  movement  of  the  air,  the  living  man, 
like  the  Scaligers,  the  mailed  knight  on 
his  charger,  lance  in  rest  ;  but  in  the 
church  below,  under  the  funeral  pall, 
they  could  place  only  the  body  such  as 
it  may  have  lain  on  the  bier. 

And  that  figure  on  the  bier  was  the 
great  work  of  Renaissance  sculpture. 
Inanimate  and  vulgar  when  in  heroic 
figures  they  tried  to  emulate  the 
ancients,  the  sculptors  of  the  fifteenth 
century  have  found  their  own  line. 
The  modesty,  the  simplicity,  the  awful 
and  beautiful  repose  of  the  dead  ;  the 
individual  character  cleared  of  all  its 
conflicting  meannesses  by  death,  sim- 
plified, idealized  as  it  is  in  the  memory 
of  the  survivors — all  these  are  things 
which  belong  to  the  Renaissance.  As 
the  Greeks  gave  the  strong,  smooth  life- 
current  circulating  through  their  heroes  ; 


so  did  these  men  of  the  fifteenth  century 
give  the  gentle  and  harmonious  ebbing 
after-life  of  death  in  their  sepulchral 
monuments.  Things  difficult  to  describe, 
and  which  must  be  seen  and  remem- 
bered. There  is  Rossellino's  Cardinal 
of  Portugal  at  S.  Miniato  a  Monte  :  the 
slight  body,  draped  in  episcopal  robes, 
lying  with  delicate  folded  hands,  in 
gracious  decorum  of  youthful  sanctity  ; 
the  strong  delicate  head,  of  clear  feature 
and  gentle  furrow,  of  suffering  and 
thought,  a  face  of  infinite  purity  of 
strength,  strength  still  ungnarled  by 
action  ;  a  young  priest,  who  in  his 
virginal  dignity  is  almost  a  noble 
woman.  And  there  is  the  Ilaria 
Guinigi  of  Jacopo  della  Quercia  (the 
man  who  had  most  natural  affinity  with 
the  antique  of  all  these  sculptors,  as 
one  may  see  from  the  shattered  remains 
of  the  Fonte  Gaia  of  Siena),  the  lady 
stretched  out  on  the  rose-garlanded  bed 
of  state  in  a  corner  of  Lucca  Cathedral, 
her  feet  upon  her  sleeping  dog  ;  her 
sweet,  girlish  head,  with  wavy  plaits  of 
hair  encircled  by  a  rose-wreathed,  tur- 
ban-like diadem,  lying  low  on  round 
cushions  ;  the  bed  gently  giving  way 
beneath  the  beautiful,  ample-bosomed 
body,  round  which  the  soft  robe  is 
chastely  gathered,  and  across  which  the 
long-sleeved  arms  are  demurely  folded  ; 
the  most  beautiful  lady  (whose  majestic 
tread  through  the  palace  rooms  we  can 
well  imagine)  that  the  art  of  the  fifteenth 
century  has  recorded.  There  is,  above 
all,  the  Carlo  Marsuppini  of  Desiderio 
da  Settignano,  the  humanist  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  lying  on  the  sar- 
cophagus, superb  with  shell  fretwork 
and  curling  acanthus,  in  Santa  Croce  of 
Florence.  For  the  youthful  beauty  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Portugal  and  of  the 
Lady  Tlaria  are  commonplace  compared 
with  the  refinement  of  this  worn  old 
face,  with  scant  wavy  hair  and  thin, 
gently  furrowed,  but  by  no  means 
ploughed-up  features.  The  slight  figure 
looks  as  if  in  life  it  must  have  seemed 
almost  transparent  ;  and  the  hands  are 
very  pathetic  ;  noble,  firm  hands,  subtle 
of  vein  and  wrist,  crossed  simply,  neither 
in  prayer  nor  in  agony,  but  in  gentle 
weariness,  over  the  book  on  his  breast. 
That  book  is  certainly  no  prayer-book  ; 
rather  a  volume  of  Plato  or  Cicero  ;  in 
his  last  moments  the  noble  old  man  has 
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longed  for  a  glance  over  the  familiar 
pages  ;  they  have  placed  the  book  on 
his  breast,  but  it  has  been  too  late  ;  the 
drowsiness  of  death  has  overtaken  him, 
and  with  his  last  sigh  he  has  gently 
folded  his  hands  over  the  volume,  with 
the  faint,  last  clinging  to  the  things  be- 
loved in  this  world. 

Such  is  that  portrait  sculpture  of  the 
early  Renaissance,  the  only  sculpture, 
if  we  except  the  exquisite  work  in 
babies  and  angels  just  out  of  the  nursery 
of  the  Robbias,  the  thin  young  Madon- 
nas of  Mino,  and  the  boy  saints  of 
Benedetto  de  Maiano — a  real  achieve- 
ment. But  how  achieved  ?  This  art  is 
great  just  by  the  things  which  antiquity 
did  not.  And  what  are  those  things  ? 
Shall  we  say  that  it  is  sentiment  ?  But 
all  fine  art  has  tact,  antique  art  most 
certainly  ;  and  as  to  pathos,  why,  any 
quiet  figure  of  a  dead  man  or  woman, 
however  rudely  carved,  has  pathos  ;  nay, 
there  is  pathos  in  the  poor  puling,  hys- 
terical art  M'hich  makes  angels  draw  the 
curtains  of  fine  ladies'  bedchambers, 
and  fine  ladies,  in  hoop  or  limp  Grecian 
dress,  faint  (the  smelling-bottle,  Betty  !) 
over  their  lord's  coffin  ;  there  is  pathos, 
to  a  decently  constituted  human  being, 
wherever  (despite  all  absurdities)  we 
can  imagine  that  there  lies  some  one 
whom  it  was  bitter  to  see  departing,  to 
whom  it  was  bitter  to  depart.  Pathos, 
therefore,  is  not  the  question  ;  and,  if 
you  choose  to  call  it  sentiment,  it  is  in 
reality  a  sentiment  for  line  and  curve, 
for  stone  and  light.  The  great  question 
is,  How  did  these  men  of  the  Renais- 
sance make  their  dead  people  look 
beautiful  ?  For  they  were  not  all  beau- 
tiful in  life  ;  and  ugly  folk  do  not  grow 
beautiful  merely  because  they  are  dead. 
The  Cardinal  of  Portugal,  the  beautiful 
Ilaria  herself,  were  you  to  sketch  their 
profile  and  place  it  by  the  side  of  no 
matter  what  ordinary  antique,  would 
greatly  fall  short  of  what  ive  call  sculpt- 
uresque beauty  ;  and  many  of  the 
others,  old  humanists  and  priests  and 
lawyers,  are  emphatically  ugly  ;  snub  or 
absurdly  hooked,  retreating  or  deform- 
edly  overhanging  foreheads,  fleshy  noses, 
and  flabby  cheeks,  blear  eyes  and 
sunken-in  mouths,  and  a  perfect  net- 
work of  wrinkles  and  creases,  which, 
hard  as  is  it  to  say,  have  been  scooped 
out  not  merely  by  age  but  by  low  mind. 


fretting  and  triumphant  animalism. 
Now,  by  what  means  did  the  sculptor — 
the  sculptor,  too  unacquainted  with 
sculptural  beauty  (witness  his  ugly  ideal 
statues),  to  be  able,  like  the  man  who 
turned  the  successors  of  Alexander  into 
a  race  of  leonine  though  crazy  demi- 
gods, to  insidiously  idealize  these  ugly 
insignificant  features  ;  by  what  means 
did  he  turn  these  dead  men  into  things 
beautiful  to  see  ?  I  have  said  that  he 
took  up  art  where  Grccco-Roman 
antiquity  had  left  it.  Remark  that  I 
say  Grseco-Roman,  and  I  ought  to  add 
much  more  Roman  than  Greek.  For 
Greek  sculpture,  nurtured  in  the  habit  of 
perfect  form,  art  to  whom  beauty  was  a 
cheap  necessity,  invariably  idealized 
portrait,  idealized  it  into  beauty  or 
inanity.  But  when  Greek  art  had  run 
its  course  ;  when  beauty  of  form  had 
well-nigh  been  exhausted  or  begun  to 
pall,  certain  artists,  presumably  Greeks, 
but  working  for  Romans,  began  to  pro- 
duce portrait  work  of  quite  a  new  and 
wonderful  sort  ;  the  beautiful  portraits  of 
ugly  old  men,  of  snub  little  boys  ;  work 
which  was  clearly  before  its  right  time, 
and  was  swamped  by  idealized  portraits, 
insipid,  nay  inane,  from  the  elegant 
revivalist  busts  of  Hadrian  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  down  to  the  bonnet  blocks  of 
the  lower  empire.  Of  this  Roman  por- 
trait art,  of  certain  heads  of  half-idiotic 
little  Caesar  brats,  of  sly  and  wrinkled 
old  men,  things  which  ought  to  be  so 
ugly  and  yet  are  so  beautiful,  we  say,  at 
least  (perhaps  unformulated),  we  think, 
"  How  Renaissance  !"  And  the  secret 
of  the  beauty  of  these  few  Gra;co-Roman 
busts,  which  is  also  that  of  Renaissance 
portrait  sculpture,  is  that  the  beauty  is 
quite  different  in  kind  from  the  beauty 
of  Greek  ideal  sculpture,  and  obtained 
by  quite  different  means. 

It  is,  essentially,  that  kind  of  beauty 
which  I  began  by  saying  belonged  to 
realistic  art  ;  to  the  art  which  is  not 
squeamish  about  the  object  which  it 
represents,  but  is  squeamish  about  the 
manner  and  medium  in  which  that  in- 
different object  is  represented  ;  it  is  a 
kind  of  beauty,  therefore,  more  akin  to 
Rembrandt  and  Valasquez  than  to 
Michelangelo  or  Raphael.  It  is  the 
beauty,  not  of  large  line  harmonies, 
beauty  residing  in  the  real  model's  foriVis, 
beauty  real,  wholesale,  which  would  be 
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the  same  if  the  man  were  not  marble 
but  flesh,  not  in  a  given  position  but 
moving  ;  but  it  is  a  beauty  of  combina- 
tions of  b'ght  and  surface,  a  beauty  of 
texture  opposed  to  texture,  which 
would  probably  be  unperceived  in  the 
presence  of  the  more  regal  beauty  of  line 
and  color  harmonies  ;  and  which  those 
who  could  obtain  this  latter  would  em- 
ploy only  as  much  as  it  was  conducive 
to  such  larger  beauties.  And  this  beauty 
of  texture  opposed  to  texture  and  light 
combined  with  surface  is  a  very  real 
thing  ;  it  is  the  great  reality  of  Renais- 
sance sculpture  :  this  beauty,  resulting 
from  the  combination,  for  instance,  in 
a  commonplace  face,  of  the  roughness 
and  coarser  pore  of  the  close  shaven  lips 
and  chin  with  the  smoothness  of  the 
waxy  hanging  cheeks  ;  the  one  catching 
the  light,  the  other  breaking  it  into  a 
ribbed  and  forked  penumbra.  The  very 
perfection  of  this  kind  of  work  is  Bene- 
detto da  Maiano's  bust  of  Giovanni 
Mellini  in  the  Bargello  at  Florence. 
The  elderly  head  is  of  strongly  marked 
osseous  structure,  yet  fleshed  with 
abundant  and  flaccid  flesh,  hanging  in 
folds  or  creases  round  the  mouth  and 
chin,  yet  not  flobbery  and  floppy,  but 
solid,  though  yielding,  creased,  wrink- 
led, crevassed,  rather  as  a  sandy  hillside 
is  crevassed  by  the  trickling  waters  ; 
semi-solid,  promising  slight  resistance, 
slight,  waxy,  yielding  to  the  touch.  But 
all  the  flesh  has,  as  it  were,  gravitated  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  face,  conglomer- 
ated, or  rather  draped  itself,  about  the 
mouth,  firmer  for  sunken  teeth  and 
shaving  ;  and  the  skin  has  remained 
alone  across  the  head,  wrinkled,  yet 
drawn  in  tight  folds  across  the  dome- 
shaped  skull,  as  if,  while  the  flesh  disap- 
peared, the  bone  also  had  enlarged. 
And  on  the  temples  the  flesh  has  once 
been  thick,  the  bone  (seemingly)  slight  ; 
and  now  the  skin  is  being  drawn,  re- 
cently, and  we  feel  more  and  more  every 
day,  into  a  radiation  of  minute  creases, 
as  if  the  bone  and  flesh  were  having  a  last 
struggle.  Now  in  this  head  there  is  little 
beauty  of  line  (the  man  has  never  been 
good-looking),  and  there  is  not  much 
character  in  the  sense  of  strongly  marked 
mental  or  moral  personality.  I  do  not 
know,  nor  care,  what  manner  of  man  this 
may  have  been.  The  individuality  is 
one,  not  of  the  mind,  but  of  the  flesh. 


What  interests,  attaches,  is  not  the  char- 
acter or  temperament,  but  the  bone  and 
skin,  the  creases  and  folds  of  flesh. 
And  herein  also  lies  the  beauty  of  the 
work.  I  do  not  mean  its  interest  or 
mere  technical  skill,  I  mean  distinctly 
visible  and  artistic  beauty. 

Thus  does  the  sculptor  of  the  Renais- 
sance get  beauty,  visible  beauty,  not 
psychologic  interest,  out  of  a  plain 
human  being  ;  but  the  beauty  (and  this 
is  the  distinguishing  point  of  what  I 
must  call  realistic  decorative  art)  does 
not  exist  necessarily  in  the  plain  human 
being  :  he  merely  affords  the  beginning 
of  a  pattern  which  the  artist  may  be  able 
to  carry  out.  A  person  may  have  in  him 
the  making  of  a  really  beautiful  bust  and 
yet  be  ugly,  just  as  the  same  person  may 
afford  a  subject  for  a  splendid  painting 
and  for  an  execrable  bust.  The  wrink- 
les and  creases  in  a  face  like  that  of 
Benedetto  da  Maiano's  Mellini  would 
probably  be  ugly  and  perhaps  disgusting 
in  the  real  reddish,  flaccid,  discolored 
flesh,  while  they  are  admirable  in  the 
solid  and  supple-looking  marble,  in  its 
warm  and  delicate  bistre  and  yellow. 
Material  has  an  extraordinary  effect 
upon  form  ;  color,  though  not  a  positive 
element  in  sculpture,  has  immense  nega- 
tive power  in  accentuating  or  obliterating 
the  mere  line.  All  form  becomes  vague 
and  soft  in  the  dairy  flaccidness  of 
modern  ivory  ;  and  clear  and  powerful 
in  the  dark  terra-cotta,  which  can  en- 
noble even  the  fattest  and  flattest  faces 
with  its  wonderful  faculty  for  making 
mere  surface  markings,  mere  crowsfeet, 
interesting.  Thus  also  with  bronze  : 
the  polished,  worked  bronze,  of  fine 
chocolate  burnish  and  reddish  reflec- 
tions, mars  all  beauty  of  line  ;  how 
different  the  unchased,  merely  rough 
cast,  greenish,  with  infinite  delicate 
grays  and  browns,  making,  for  instance, 
the  head  of  an  old  woman  like  an  ex- 
quisite withered,  shrivelled,'  veined 
autumnal  leaf.  It  is,  moreover,  as  I 
have  said,  a  question  of  combination  of 
surface  and  light,  this  art  which  makes 
beautiful  busts  of  ugly  men.  The  ideal 
statue  of  the  Greeks  intended  for  the 
open  air,  fit  to  be  looked  at  under  any 
light,  high  or  low,  brilliant  or  veiled, 
had  indeed  to  be  prepared  to  look  well 
under  any  light  ;  but  to  look  well  under 
any  light  means  not  to   use    any  one 
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particular  relation  of  light  as  an  ally  ; 
the  surface  was  kept  modestly  subordi- 
nated to  the  features,  the  features  which 
must  needs  look  well  at  all  moments 
and  from  all  points  of  view.  But  the 
Renaissance  sculptor  knew  where  his 
work  would  be  placed  ;  he  could  calcu- 
late the  effect  of  the  light  falling  invari- 
ably through  this  or  that  window  ;  he 
could  make  a  fellow-workman  of  that 
light,  present  for  it  to  draw  or  to  obliter- 
ate what  features  he  liked,  bid  it  sweep 
away  such  or  such  surfaces  with  a  broad 
stream,  cut  them  with  a  deep  shadow, 
caress  their  smooth  chiselling  or  their 
rough  grainings,  mark  as  with  a  nail  the 
few  large  strokes  of  the  point  which  gave 
the  firmness  to  the  strained  muscle  or 
stretched  skin.  Out  of  this  model  of 
his,  this  plain  old  burgess,  he  and  his 
docile  friend  the  light,  could  make  quite 
a  new  thing  ;  a  new  pattern  of  bosses 
and  cavities,  of  smooth  sweeps  and 
hacked  lines,  of  creases  and  folds  of 
flesh,  of  pliable  linen  and  rough  bro- 
cade of  dress  ;  something  new,  some- 
thing which,  without  a  single  feature 
being  straightened  or  shortened,  yet 
changed  completely  the  value  of  the 
whole  assemblage  of  features  ;  some- 
thing undreamed  of  by  nature  in  mould- 
ing that  ugly  old  merchant  or  humanist. 
This  kind  of  realism,  where  only  the 
model  is  ugly,  while  the  portrait  is 
beautiful,  which  seeks  decorative  value 
by  other  means  than  the  intrinsic  excel- 
lence of  form  in  the  object  represented, 
this  kind  of  realism  is  quite  different  in 
sort  from  the  realisms  of  immature  art, 
which,  aiming  at  nothing  beyond  a  faith- 
ful copy,  is  content  with  producing  an 
ugly  picture  of  an  ugly  thing.  Now  this 
latter  kind  of  realism  endured  in  paint- 
ing some  time  after  decorative  realism 
such  as  I  have  described  had  reached 
perfection  in  sculpture  :  nor  was  it  till 
later,  and  when  the  crude  scholastic 
realism  had  completely  come  to  an  end, 
that  there  became  even  partially  possible 
in  painting  decorative  realism  analogous 
to  what  we  have  noticed  in  sculpture  ; 
while  it  was  not  till  after  the  close  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  period  that  the 
painters  arose  in  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands who  were  able  to  treat  their  sub- 
jects with  the  uncompromising  decora- 
tive realism  of  Desiderio  or  Rossellino 
or  Benedetto  da  Maiano.    For  the  purely 


imitative  realism  of  the  painters  of  the 
early  Renaissance  was  succeeded  in 
Italy  by  idealism,  which  matured  in  the 
great  art  of  intrinsically  beautiful  linear 
form  of  Michelangelo  and  Raphael,  and 
the  great  art  of  intrinsically  beautiful 
color  form  of  Giorgione  Titian.  These 
two  schools  were  bound  to  be,  each  in  its 
degree,  idealistic.  Complete  power  of 
mere  representation  in  tint  and  color 
having  been  obtained  through  the  real- 
istic drudgery  of  the  early  Renaissance, 
selection  in  the  objects  thus  to  be  repre- 
sented had  naturally  arisen,  and  the 
study  of  the  antique  had  further 
hastened  and  directed  this  movement  of 
art  no  longer  to  study  but  to  achieve,  to 
be  decorative  once  more,  decorative  no 
longer  in  subservience  to  architecture, 
but  as  the  separate  and  self-sufficing  art 
of  painting.  Selection,  therefore,  which 
is  the  only  practical  kind  of  idealism, 
had  begun  as  soon  as  painting  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  power  of  representing  ob- 
jects in  their  relations  of  line  and  color, 
with  that  amount  of  light  and  shadow 
requisite  to  the  just  appreciation  of  the 
relations  of  form  and  the  relations  of 
color.  Now  art  which  stops  short  at 
this  point  of  representation  must  inevi- 
tably be,  if  decorative  at  all,  idealistically 
decorative  ;  it  must  be  squeamish  re- 
specting the  objects  represented,  respect- 
ing their  real  structure,  color,  position, 
and  grouping.  For,  of  the  visible  im- 
pressions received  from  an  object,  some 
are  far  more  intrinsic  than  others.  Sup- 
posing we  see  a  woman,  beautiful  in  the 
structure  of  her  body,  and  beautiful  in 
the  color  of  her  person  and  her 
draperies,  standing  under  a  light  which 
is  such  as  we  should  call  beautiful  and 
interesting  :  of  these  three  qualities  one 
will  be  intrinsic  in  the  woman,  the 
second  very  considerably  so,  the  third 
not  at  all.  For,  let  us  call  that  woman 
away  and  replace  her  immediately  by 
another  woman,  chosen  at  random. 
We  shall  immediately  perceive  that  we 
have  lost  one  pleasurable  impression, 
that  of  beautiful  bodily  structure  :  the 
woman  has  taken  away  her  well-shapen 
body.  Next  we  shall  perceive  a  notable 
diminution  in  the  second  pleasurable  im- 
pression :  the  woman  has  taken  with 
her,  not  indeed  her  well-tinted  garments, 
which  we  may  have  bestowed  on  her 
successor,   but    her  beautifully  colored 
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skin  and  hair,  so  that  of  the  pleasing 
color-impression  will  remain  only  as 
much  as  was  due  to,  and  may  have  been 
retained  with,  the  original  woman's 
clothes.  But  if  we  look  for  our  third 
pleasurable  impression,  our  beautiful 
light,  we  shall  find  that  unchanged, 
whether  it  fall  upon  a  magnificently  ar- 
rayed goddess  or  upon  a  sordid  slut. 
And,  conversely,  the  beautiful  woman, 
when  withdrawn  from  that  light  and 
placed  in  any  other,  will  be  equally 
lovely  in  form,  even  if  we  cast  her  in 
plaster,  and  lose  the  color  of  her  skin 
and  hair  ;  or  if  we  leave  her  not 
the  beautiful  tints  of  her  flesh  and 
hair,  but  her  own  splendidly  colored 
garments,  we  shall  still  have,  in  whatso- 
ever light,  a  magnificent  piece  of  color. 
But  if  we  recall  the  poor  ugly  creature 
who  has  succeeded  her  trom  out  of  that 
fine  effect  of  light,  we  shall  have  noth- 
ing but  a  hideous  form  invested  in 
hideous  color. 

This  rough  diagram  will  be  sufficient 
to  explain  my  thought  respecting  the 
relative  degree  to  which  the  art  dealing 
with  linear  form,  that  dealing  with  color 
and  that  dealing  with  light,  with  the 
medium  in  which  form  and  color  are 
perceived,  is  each  respectively  bound  to 
be  idealistically  or  realistically  decora- 
tive. Now  painting  was  aesthetically 
mature,  possessed  the  means  to  achieve 
great  beauty,  at  a  time  when  of  the  three 
modes  of  representation  there  had  as  yet 
developed  only  those  of  linear  form  and 
color  ;  and  the  very  possibility  and 
necessity  of  immediately  achieving  all 
that  could  be  achieved  by  these  means 
delayed  for  a  long  time  the  development 
of  the  third  mode  of  representation  : 
the  representation  of  objects  as  they  ap- 
pear with  reference  to  the  light  through 
which  they  are  seen.  A  beginning  had 
indeed  been  made.  Certain  of  Correg- 
gio's  effects  of  light,  even  more  an  oc- 
casional manner  of  treating  the  flesh 
and  hair,  reducing  both  form  and  color 
to  a  kind  of  vague  boss  and  vague 
sheen,  such  as  they  really  present  in 
given  effects  of  light,  a  something  which 
we  define  roughly  as  eminently  modern 
in  the  painting  of  his  clustered  cherubs, 
all  this  is  certainly  a  beginning  of  the 
school  of  Velasquez.  Still  more  so  is  it 
the  case  with  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  man 
of  genius  whom  critics  love  to  dispatch 


as  a  mediocrity,  because  his  art,  which 
is  art  altogether  for  the  eyes,  and  in 
which  he  innovated  more  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  does  not  afford  any 
excuse  for  the  irrelevancies  of  ornamen- 
tal criticism  ;  with  him  the  appearance 
of  form  and  color,  acted  upon  by  light, 
the  relative  values  of  which  flesh  and 
draperies  consist  with  reference  to  the 
surrounding  medium,  all  this  becomes 
so  evident  a  preoccupation  and  a  basis 
for  decorative  effects,  as  to  give  certain 
of  his  works  an  almost  startling  air  of 
being  modern.  But  this  tendency  comes 
to  nothing  :  the  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century  appear  scarcely  to  have  per- 
ceived wherein  lay  the  true  excellence 
of  this  "  Andrea  senza  errori,"  deeming 
him  essentially  the  artist  of  linear  per- 
fection ;  while  the  innovations  of  Cor- 
reggio  in  the  way  of  showing  the  rela- 
tions of  flesh  tones  and  light  abound  in 
the  mere  coarse  gala  illuminations  in 
which  his  successors  made  their  seraphs 
plunge  and  sprawl.  There  was  too 
much  to  be  done,  good  and  bad  in  the 
way  of  mere  linear  form  and  mere  color  ; 
and  as  art  of  mere  linear  form  and  color, 
indifferent  of  all  else,  did  the  art  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  run  to  seed. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper 
that  the  degree  to  which  any  art  is 
strictly  idealistic  can  be  measured  by  the 
terms  which  it  will  make  with  portrait. 
For  as  portrait  is  due  to  the  desire  to 
represent  a  person  quite  apart  from  that 
person  affording  material  for  decora- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  only  the  art  which 
can  call  in  the  assistance  of  decorative 
materials,  independent  of  the  repre- 
sented individual,  can  possibly  make  a 
beautiful  picture  out  of  an  ugly  man  ; 
while  the  art  which  deals  only  with  such 
visible  peculiarities  as  are  inherent  in  the 
individual,  has  no  kind  of  outlet,  is 
cornered,  and  can  make  of  a  repulsive 
original  only  a  repulsive  picture.  The 
analogy  to  this  we  have  already  noticed 
in  scuplture  :  antique  sculpture,  con- 
sidering only  the  linear  bosses  which 
existed  equally  in  the  living  man  and  in 
the  statue,  could  not  afford  to  represent 
plain  people  ;  while  Renaissance  sculpt- 
ure, extracting  a  large  amount  of  beauty 
out  of  combinations  of  surface  and  light, 
was  able,  as  long  as  it  could  arrange 
such  an  extreme  combination,  to  dis- 
pense   with    great    perfection     in    the 
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model.  Nay,  if  we  accept  Renaissance 
statuary  as  a  kind  of  separate  art,  we 
may  say  that  this  independence  of  the 
object  portrayed  is  a  kind  of  analytic 
test,  enabling  us  to  judge  at  a  glance, 
and  by  the  degree  of  independence  from 
the  model,  the  degree  to  which  any  art 
is  removed  from  the  mere  line  and  boss 
of  antique  sculpture.  In  the  statue 
standing  free  in  any  light  that  may 
chance  to  come,  every  form  must  be 
beautiful  from  every  point  ;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  the  new  elements  of  painting 
enter,  in  proportion  as  the  actual  linear 
form  and  boss  is  marked  and  helped  out 
by  grouping,  color,  and  light  and  shade, 
does  the  actual  perfection  of  the  model 
become  less  important  ;  until,  under  the 
reign  of  light  as  the  chief  factor,  it  be- 
comes altogether  indifferent.  In  this 
fact  lies  the  only  rational  foundation 
for  the  notion,  made  popular  by  Hegel, 
that  painting  is  an  art  in  which  beauty 
is  of  much  less  account  than  in  sculpt- 
ure ;  failing  to  understand  that  the 
sum-total  of  beauty  remained  the  same, 
whether  dependent  upon  the  concentra- 
tion of  a  single  element  or  obtained  by 
the  co-operation  of  several  consequently 
less  singly  important  elements. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  por- 
trait art.  From  what  we  have  seen,  it 
is  clear  that  art  which  requires  perfection 
of  form  will  be  reduced  to  ugliness  if 
cramped  in  the  obtaining  of  such  per- 
fection, whereas  art  which  can  obtain 
beauty  by  other  means  will  still  have  a 
chance  when  reduced  to  imitate  ugly 
objects.  Hence  it  is  that  while  the 
realistically  decorative  art  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  can  make  actually  beauti- 
ful things  of  the  portraits  of  ugly  people, 
the  idealistically  decorative  art  of  the 
Renaissance  produces  portraits  which 
are  cruelly  ugly  in  proportion  as  the  art 
is  purely  idealistic.  Yet  even  in  ideal- 
ism there  are  degrees  :  the  more  the  art 
is  confined  to  mere  linear  form,  to  the 
exclusion  of  color,  the  uglier  will  be  the 
portraits.  With  Michelangelo  the  diffi- 
culty was  simplified  to  impossibility  : 
he  could  not  paint  portrait  at  all  ;  and 
in  his  sculptured  portraits  of  the  two 
Medicean  dukes  at  St.  Lorenzo  he 
evaded  all  attempt  at  likeness,  making 
those  two  men  into  scarcely  more  than 
two  architectural  monsters,  half-human 
cousins  of  the  fantastic   creatures  who 


keep  watch  on  the  belfries  and  gurgoyles 
of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  think  of  Michelangelo  at- 
tempting portrait  :  the  man's  genius 
cannot  be  constrained  to  it,  and  what 
ought  to  be  mere  ugliness  would  come 
out  idealized  into  grandiose  monstrosity. 
Men  like  Titian  and  Tintoret  are  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  of  ideal  decora- 
tion :  they  are  bordering  upon  the 
domain  of  realism.  Hence  they  can 
raise  into  interest,  by  the  mere  power 
of  color,  many  an  insignificant  type  ;  yet 
even  they  are  incapable  of  dealing  with 
absolute  ugliness,  with  absence  of  fine 
color,  or,  if  they  do  deal  with  it,  there 
is  an  immediate  improvement  upon  the 
model,  and  the  appearance  of  truthful- 
ness goes.  Between  the  absolute  inca- 
pacity for  dealing  with  ugliness  of 
Michelangelo,  and  the  power  of  com- 
promising with  it  of  Titian  and  Tintoret, 
Raphael  stands  half-way  :  he  can  call  in 
the  assistance  of  color  just  sufficiently 
to  create  a  setting  of  carefully  harmon- 
ized draperies  and  accessories,  beautiful 
enough  to  allow  of  his  filling  it  up  with 
the  most  cruelly  ugly  likeness  which 
any  painter  ever  painted.  Far  too  much 
has  been  written  about  Raphael  in 
general,  but  not  half  enough  about 
Raphael  as  a  portrait-painter  ;  for  by 
the  side  of  the  eclectic  idealist,  who  com- 
bined and  balanced  beauty  almost  into 
insipidity,  is  the  most  terribly,  inflexibly 
voracious  portrait-painter  that  ever  was. 
Compared  with  his  sternly  straightfor- 
ward portraits  of  his  Florentine  and 
Roman  time,  where  ugliness  and  base- 
ness are  never  attenuated  by  one  tittle, 
and  alloyed  nobility  or  amiability,  as 
with  his  finer  models,  like  the  two 
Bonis,  husband  and  wife,  and  Bibbiena, 
is  never  purified  of  its  troubling  element ; 
compared  with  them  the  Venetian  por- 
traits are  mere  insincere,  enormously 
idealized  pieces  of  color-harmony  ;  nay, 
the  portraits  of  Velasquez  are  mere 
hints,  given  rapidly  by  a  sickened  painter 
striving  to  make  those  scrofulous  Haps- 
burgs  no  longer  mere  men,  but  keynotes 
of  harmonies  of  light,  of  what  the 
people  really  are.  For  Velasquez  seems 
to  show  us  the  temperament,  the  poten- 
tiality of  his  people,  and  to  leave  us, 
with  a  kind  of  dignified  and  melancholy 
silence  as  to  all  further,  to  find  out  what 
life,   what  feelings  and  actions,  such  a 
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temperament  implies.  But  Raphael 
shows  us  all  :  the  temperament  and  the 
character,  the  real  active  creature,  with 
all  the  marks  of  his  present  temper  and 
habits,  with  all  the  indications  of  his 
immediate  actions  upon  him  :  com- 
pletely without  humor  or  bitterness, 
without  the  smallest  tendency  to  twist 
the  reality  into  caricature  oi;  mon- 
strosity, nay,  perhaps  without  much 
psychologic  analysis  to  tell  him  the 
exact  meaning  of  what  he  is  painting, 
going  straight  to  the  point,  and  utterly 
ruthless  from  sheer  absence  of  all  alter- 
native of  doing  otherwise  than  he  does. 
There  is  nothing  more  cruelly  realistic 
in  the  world,  cruel  not  only  to  the  base 
originals,  but  to  the  feelings  of  the 
spectator,  than  the  harmony  of  villainies, 
of  various  combinations  of  black  and 
hog-like  bestiality,  and  fox  and  wolf-like 
cunning  and  ferocity  with  wicked  human 
thought  and  self-command,  which 
Raphael  has  enshrined  in  that  splendid 
harmony  of  scarlet  silk  and  crimson 
satin,  and  purple  velvet  and  dull  white 
brocade,  as  the  portraits  of  Leo  X.  and 
his  cardinals  Rossi  and  de'  Medici. 

The  idealistic  painter,  accustomed  to 
rely  upon  the  intrinsic  beauty  which  he 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  select  or 
create  ;  accustomed  also  to  think  of 
form  as  something  quite  independent  of 
the  medium  through  which  it  is  seen, 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
light  and  air  in  his  habit  of  concentrating 
all  attention  upon  a  figure  placed,  as  it 
were,  in  a  sort  of  vacuum  of  indiffer- 
ence— this  idealistic  artist  is  left  without 
any  resources  when  bid  to  paint  an  ugly 
man  or  woman.  With  the  realistic  artist, 
to  whom  the  man  or  woman  is  utterly  in- 
dift'erent,  to  whom  the  medium  in  which 
they  are  seen  is  everything,  the  case  is 
just  reversed  :  let  him  arrange  his  light, 
iiis  atmospheric  effect,  and  he  will  work 
into  their  pattern  no  matter  what  plain 
or  repulsive  wretch.  To  Velasquez  the 
flaccid  yellowish  fair  flesh,  with  its  gray 
downy  shadows,  the  limp  pale  drab  hair, 
which  is  gray  in  the  light  and  scarcely 
perceptibly  blond  in  the  snade,  all 
this  unhealthy,  bloodless,  feebly  living, 
effete  mass  of  humanity  called  Philip 
IV.  of  Spain,  shivering  in  moral  anaemia 
like  some  dog  thorough  bred  into  noth- 
ingness, becomes  merely  the  foundation 
for  a  splendid   harmony  of   pale  tints. 


Again,  the  poor  little  baby  princess, 
with  scarce  visible  features,  seemingly 
kneaded  (but  not  sufficiently  pinched 
and  modelled)  out  of  the  wet  ashes  of  an 
auto  dafi^  in  her  black-and-white  frock 
(how  different  from  the  dresses  painted 
by  Raphael  and  Titian  !),  dingy  and 
gloomy  enough  for  an  abbess  or  a  camer- 
era  major,  this  childish  personification  of 
courtly  dreariness,  certainly  born  on  an 
Ash  Wednesday,  becomes  the  principal 
strands  for  a  marvellous  tissue  of  silvery 
and  ashy  light,  tinged  yellowish  in  the 
hair,  bluish  in  the  eyes,  and  downy 
cheeks,  pale  red  by  the  lips  and  the  rose 
in  the  hair,  something  to  match  which 
in  beauty  you  must  think  of  some  rarely 
seen  veined  and  jaspered  rainy  twilight, 
or  opal-tinted  hazy  winter  morning. 
Ugliness,  nay  repulsiveness,  vanish,  sub- 
dued into  beauty,  even  as  noxious  gases 
may  be  subdued  into  health-giving  sub- 
stances by  some  cunning  chemist.  The 
difference  between  such  portraits  as 
these  and  the  portraits  by  Raphael  does 
not,  however,  consist  merely  in  the 
beauty  :  there  is  also  the  fact  that  if  you 
take  one  of  Velasquez's  portraits  out  of 
their  frame,  reconstitute  the  living  indi- 
vidual, and  bid  him  walk  forth  in  what- 
soever light  may  fall  upon  him,  you  will 
have  something  infinitely  different  from 
the  portrait,  and  of  which  your  only 
distinct  feeling  will  be  that  a  fine  por- 
trait might  be  made  of  the  creature  ; 
whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  complete  in- 
difference whether  you  see  Raphael's 
Leo  X.  in  the  flesh  or  in  his  gilded 
frame. 

Whatever  may  fairly  be  said  respect- 
ing the  relative  value  of  idealistic  and 
realistic  decorative  art  is  really  also  con- 
nected with  this  latter  point.  Consider- 
ing that  realistic  art  is  merely  obtaining 
beauty  by  attention  to  other  factors  than 
those  which  preoccupy  idealistic  art, 
that  the  one  fulfils  what  the  other  neg- 
lects— taking  the  matter  from  this  point 
of  view,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  two 
kinds  of  arts  were,  so  to  speak,  morally 
equal,  and  that  any  vague  sense  of 
mysterious  superior  dignity  clinging  to 
idealistic  art  was  a  mere  shred  of  long 
discarded  pedantry.  But  it  is  not  so. 
For  realistic  art  does  more  than  merely 
bring  into  play  powers  unknown  to 
idealistic  art  :  it  becomes,  by  the  posses- 
sion of  these  powers,  utterly  indifferent 
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to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  forms  repre- 
sented :  it  is  so  certain  of  making  every- 
thing lovely  by  its  harmonies  of  light 
and  atmosphere  that  it  almost  prefers  to 
choose  inferior  things  for  this  purpose.  I 
am  thinking  at  present  of  a  picture  by  I 
forget  what  Dutchman  in  our  National 
Gallery,  representing  in  separate  com- 
partments five  besotten-looking  creat- 
ures, symbolical  of  the  five  senses  : 
they  are  ugly,  brutish,  with  I  know  not 
what  suggestion  of  detestable  tempera- 
ment in  their  bloodshot  flesh  and  ver- 
milion lips,  as  if  the  whole  man  were 
saturated  with  his  appetite.  Yet  the 
Dutchman  has  found  the  means  of  mak- 
ing these  degraded  types  into  something 
which  we  care  to  look  at,  and  to  look  at 
on  account  of  its  beauty  ;  even  as,  in 
lesser  degree,  Rubens  has  always 
managed  to  make  us  feel,  toward  his 
flaccid,  veal-complexioned,  fish-eyed 
women,  something  of  what  we  feel  toward 
the  goddesses  of  the  Parthenon,  toward 
the  white-robed,  long-gloved  ladies,  with 
meditative  face  beneath  the  crimped 
auburn  hair,  of  Titian. 

Viewed  in  one  way  there  is  a  kind  of 
nobility  in  the  very  fact  that  such  real- 
istic art  can  make  us  pardon,  can  re- 
deem, nay  almost  sanctify,  so  much- 
But  is  it  right  thus  to  pardon,  redeem, 
and  sanctify,  thus  to  bring  the  inferior 
on  to  the  level  of  the  superior  ?     Nay, 


is  it  not  rather  wrong  to  teach  us  to  en- 
dure so  much  meanness  and  ugliness  in 
creatures,  on  account  of  the  nobility 
with  which  they  are  represented  ?  Is 
this  not  vitiating  our  feelings,  blunting 
our  desire  for  the  better,  our  repugnance 
for  the  worse  ? 

A  great  and  charitable  art,  this  real- 
istic panting  of  the  seventeenth  centur)', 
and  to  be  respected  for  its  very  tenderness 
toward  the  scorned  and  castaway  things 
of  reality  ;  but  accustoming  us,  perhaps 
too  much,  like  all  charitable  and  re- 
claiming impulses,  to  certain  unworthy 
contacts  ;  in  strange  contrast  herein 
with  that  riarrow  but  ascetic  and  aristo- 
cratic art  of  idealism  which,  isolated  and 
impoverished  though  it  may  be,  has 
always  the  dignity  of  its  immaculate 
purity,  of  its  unswerving  judgment,  of 
its  obstinate  determination  to  deal  only 
with  the  best.  A  hard  task  to  judge 
between  them.  But  be  this  as  is  may, 
it  is  one  of  the  singular  richnesses  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  that  it  knew  of  both 
tendencies  ;  that  while  in  painting  it 
gave  the  equivalent  of  that  rigid  idealism 
of  the  Greeks  which  can  make  no  com- 
promise with  ugliness  ;  in  sculpture  it 
possessed  the  equivalent  of  the  realism 
of  Velasquez,  which  can  make  beauty 
out  of  ugly  things,  even  as  the  chemist 
can  make  sugar  out  of  vitriol. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 


CRITICISM    A^^D    CHRISTIANITY. 


We  had  occasion  about  a  year  ago  to 
comment  on  a  paper  in  the  North 
American  Review  by  Mr.  John  Fiske  on 
"  The  True  Lesson  of  Protestantism," 
when  we  felt  constrained  to  observe  at 
starting  that  it  would  have  been  con- 
venient if  the  writer  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  define  his  terms  rather  more 
clearly.  His  anticipation  of  the  future  of 
Protestantism  read  very  much  like  what 
has  been  again  and  again  urged  against 
it  by  assailants,  as  well  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  side  as  the  Rationalistic,  and  so 
far  there  was  little  new  in  what  he  said. 
But  then  he  posed  throughout  not  as  the 
assailant  but  as  the  friend  of  Protestant- 
ism, we  do  not  say  of  orthodox  Prot- 
estantism, because  he  repudiated  the 
idea  of  orthodoxy  altogether,  as  a  mere 


"  remnant  of  primitive  barbaric 
thought."  While  however  he  looked 
forward  with  something  more  than 
equanimity  to  the  approaching  "  decom- 
position of  orthodoxies"  of  all  kinds,  he 
professed — on  grounds  not  very  satis- 
factorily explained — to  be  no  less  con- 
fident that  the  religious  future  did  not 
lie  with  "  materialism"  than  that  it  did 
not  lie  with  "  any  species  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal orthodoxy."  The  main  point 
appeared  to  be  that  henceforth  in- 
dividual must  be  substituted  for  corpo- 
rate responsibility,  which  last  sprang 
from  "  the  military  necessities  of  primi- 
tive societies"  living  in  a  state  of 
habitual  warfare,  and  therefore  unity  of 
belief  is  no  longer  possible  or  desirable. 
It  was  added  that  the  Catholic  Church, 
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though  "a  most  grotesque  anachron- 
ism," would  probably  drag  on  an  in- 
glorious existence  for  a  good  while 
longer,  as  a  sort  of  consecrated  lazar- 
house  for  religious  and  intellectual  im- 
becility, but  no  true  belief  could  be 
arrived  at  on  the  principle  of  authority, 
and  accordingly  for  the  future  those 
articles  of  faith  alone  could  be  received 
which  are  capable  of  scientific  demon- 
stration, and  accordingly  such  minor 
points'  as  e.g.  the  existence  of  the 
soul  after  death  must  be  considered 
open  questions.  There  would  no  doubt 
be  "  a  great  lack  of  finality"  in  the 
religion  of  the  future,  but  then  it  must 
be  remembered  that  "  the  craving  for 
finality  is  an  instinct  of  the  uneducated, 
of  the  savage,  of  the  child,  and  perhaps 
of  the  brute."  We  venture  to  hint  at 
the  time  that  this  scheme  of  an  ideal 
religion  without  finality,  orthodoxy. 
Church,  or  "  sense  of  corporate  respon- 
sibility," was  at  least  a  novel,  if  not  an 
impossible  experiment,  and  might  to 
ordinary  believers,  Protestant  or  other, 
even  appear  as  "  grotesque"  as  the 
Church  appeared  to  Mr.  Fiske.  We  are 
bound,  however,  now  to  add  that  he  is 
not  absolutely  unique  in  what  we  must 
still  regard  as  an  almost  singular  form  of 
hallucination.  Another  contributor  to 
the  same  magazine,  Mr.  O.  B.  Frothing- 
ham,  has  just  come  forward  to  treat  the 
future  of  Christianity  much  as  Mr.  Fiske 
has  treated  the  future  of  Protestantism. 
So  close  indeed  is  the  similarity  in  their 
methods  of  argument,  that  our  first  im- 
pression was  that  both  articles  must  have 
emanated  from  the  same  authorship. 
Both  writers  have  the  same  unhesitating 
faith  in  the  future  of  religion,  and  both 
are  involved  in  the  same  (to  our  mind) 
impenetrable  obscurity  as  to  the  religion 
of  the  future,  if  religion  it  can  be  called 
at  all.  We  are  again  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  familiar  saying  that  half  the  dis- 
putes in  the  world  would  at  once  be 
either  settled,  or  proved  incapable  of 
settlement  by  defining  terms.  For  Mr. 
Frothingham's  definition  of  Christianity 
is  left  as  much  in  the  dark  as  Mr.  Fiske's 
definition  of  Protestantism.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  estimable  divines  of  a 
past  generation  who  began  by  laying 
down  as  an  axiom,  "  When  I  say 
religion,  I  mean  Christianity  ;  and  when 
I  say  Christianity,  I  mean  Protestantism  ; 


and  when  I  say  Protestantism,  I  mean 
the  Church  of  England."  But  it  is 
quite  clear  that  by  Christianity  Mr. 
Frothingham  does  not  mean  either 
Catholicism  or  Protestantism,  and  still 
less  does  he  mean  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  question  is  what  he  does 
mean.  He  begins  by  a  comprehensive 
reference  to  Ewald,  Kuenen,  Robertson 
Smith,  Seeley,  Renan,  and  Baur,  and 
the  last  two  at  all  events  have  neither 
professed  nor  been  credited  with  a  belief 
in  Christianity  in  any  recognized  sense 
of  the  term.  And  if  we  are  meant  to 
infer  from  the  next  paragraph  that  to  be 
sincere  of  purpose,  or  pious,  or  single- 
hearted,  or  a  scholar  with  deep  convic- 
tions is  synonymous  with  being  a 
Christian,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Christians 
have  been  found  in  the  ranks  of  "  Jews, 
Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics"  of  various 
kinds.  That  does,  however,  appear  to 
be  the  drift  of  the  following  curious  pas- 
sage : 

Conclusions  that  seemed  destructive,  like 
those  ot  the  Tubingen  school,  of  Renan,  of 
Kuenen,  are  seen  to  be  sincere  of  purpose,  and 
as  such  are  considered,  not  at  once  assailed. 
Dr.  Baur,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  preacher  as 
well  as  a  man  of  piety.  Renan  is  religious 
after  his  way.  Robertson  Smith  is  a  scholar 
with  deep  convictions.  Max  Mliller  writes  in 
the  interest  of  religion.  One  of  the  most 
single-hearted  men  I  ever  knew  was  author  of 
a  book  called  "  Christ  the  Spirit,"  the  object 
whereof  was  to  reduce  the  story  of  Jesus  to  an 
allegory  ;  and  the  most  spiritually  minded  man 
I  ever  reckoned  my  personal  friend  was  the 
late  Samuel  Johnson  a  radical  of  the  radicals, 
a  protestant  against  the  Church,  one  who  de- 
clined even  to  call  himself  a  Christian,  but  who 
wrote  critical  books,  flooded  with  convictions, 
in  the  interest  of  universal  faith. 

The  writer's  object  is  to  prove  that 
true  Christianity,  or  "  the  validity  of 
spiritual  truth,"  is  impervious  to  the 
shafts  of  criticism.  And  his  method  of 
proving  it  is  to  distinguish  between  in- 
quiries into  "  the  natural  genesis  and 
historical  development  of  instituted 
forms  of  belief,"  and  "  the  principles  of 
religious  trust."  "  Suppose  every 
miracle  to  be  discredited  ;  suppose 
doubt  to  be  thrown  on  the  w/wlc  legend 
of  the  gospels  ;  suppose  the  story  of 
Jesus  is  mythical,  still  the  religion  is 
untouched."  But  what  is  "the  relig- 
ion ?"  Where  precisely  is  the  line  to  be 
drawn   between   forms    and  principles. 
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the  accidents  and  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tian truth  ?  We  are  told  indeed  that 
"  neither  the  Trinity,  nor  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  nor  the  virtue  of  the  Eucharist, 
nor  the  reality  of  an  Eternal  Life,  rests 
on  the  Bible  ;  if  they  did,  they  would 
never  have  existed  at  all."  This  looks 
at  first  sight  somewhat  reassuring,  not 
perhaps  to  Bible  Protestants,  but  to 
Christians  who  are  content  to  rest  on 
the  Church.  It  seems  to  mean  that, 
whatever  becomes  of  the  Bible,  at  all 
events  these  four  fundamental  doctrines, 
as  most  Christians  regard  them,  are  safe. 
We  shall  find,  however,  presently,  that 
it  cannot  mean  anything  of  the  kind, 
for  three  out  of  the  four  doctrines  are 
explicitly  set  aside.  Meanwhile,  after 
another  glorification  of  Renan,  we  are 
treated  to  a  little  discourse  on  Christian 
symbolism,  which  reminds  one  strongly 
of  a  work  famous  in  the  last  century  on 
"  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation  ;" 
but  then  the  author  was  not  supposed  to 
be  a  Christian  apologist.  The  Cross, 
the  Dove,  the  Chalice,  and  various  other 
Christian  emblems,  we  are  assured,  are 
"  old  as  the  oldest  remains  of  human 
art,  old  as  the  records  of  the  race." 
And  it  is  especially  edifying  to  learn,  in 
this  connection,  that  "  there  is  a  sculpt- 
ure of  Venus  Aphrodite  in  the  venerable 
Church  of  St.  Denys  in  France  that, 
with  very  slight  alteration,  would  pass 
for  an  assumption  of  Mary,"  while 
"  the  Mater  Dolorosa  of  Catholic  art  has 
its  counterpart  in  Ceres,"  and  the  Good 
Shepherd  is  a  copy  from  Apollo 
Nomios.  These  resemblances,  Mr. 
Frothingham  thinks,  should  be  equally 
gratifying  to  the  thoughtful  observer 
and  the  good  Christian.  Both  alike 
must  rejoice  to  recognize  in  the  festive 
orgies,  "  however  mistaken  and  inde- 
cent," of  Astarte,  Ceres,  Juno,  and 
Aphrodite  a  noble  Christian  symbolism, 
though  the  "  celestial  ideas"  have  ap- 
parently become  a  little  "  tainted, 
perhaps  smirched"  in  their  earthly  con- 
tact. Now  of  course  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  the  strictest  and  most  orthodox  of 
Christian  believers  have  loved  to  trace 
in  pagan  rites  or  myths  unconscious 
glimmerings  or  corruptions  of  revealed 
truth,  as  Cardinal  Newman  e.g.  speaks 
of  the  Creator  "  casting  His  shadow 
even  on  the  unseemly  legends  of  a  pop- 
ular mythology,"    and    being   "  dimly 


discerned  in  the  ode  or  the  epic,  as  in 
troubled  water  or  in  fantastic  dreams." 
But  Mr.  Frothingham  takes  care  to  let  us 
know  that  this  is  not  what  he  means.  It 
seems  that  a  certain  "J.  P.  Lundy,  who 
is  a  presbyter  of  the  Church" — we  must 
confess  ourselves  unacquainted  with 
Mr.  Lundy' s  name,  and  we  are  not  told 
of  what  Church  he  is  a  priest — has 
written  a  book  "  astonishingly  candid 
and  generous,"  in  which  he  deduces 
from  these  heathen  emblems  the  articles 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  But,  in  spite 
of  his  astonishing  candor  and  generosity, 
his  opinion  is  "  obsolete  and  unten- 
able." There  are  twelve  articles  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  We  are  only  to  be 
allowed  six  in  the  Creed  of  the  future, 
and  their  correspondence  with  the  old 
ones  is  not  very  close  : 

All  that  can  be  fairly  claimed  is  that  the  em- 
blems which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  spirit- 
ual faith  teach,  first  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Mind  ;  second,  the  communication  of  truth  by 
that  mind  to  men  ;  third,  the  power  of  a  Divine 
Person  representing  Deity  ;  fourth,  the  reality 
of  a  celestial  influence  imparted  by  the  Deity 
through  the  Christ,  whatever  be  his  name  ; 
fifth,  the  experience  of  an  eternal  or  super- 
natural life  ;  and  sixth,  the  necessity  for  self- 
abnegation  as  the  means  of  attaining  to  it. 

Let  no  one,  however,  despair  of  the 
future  of  Christianity.  It  is  "  the  relig- 
ion of  the  most  intellectual  races,  the 
most  active,  practical,  democratic  of  the 
tribes  of  men.  It  is  the  religion  of  Ger- 
many, France,  England,  America.  It 
was" — but  apparently  is  no  longer — 
"  the  religion  of  Italy."  And  it  has 
gained  much  of  late  from  the  labors  of 
"  James  Martineau,  minister  of  a  Uni- 
tarian Church,"  of  "  Milman,  of  the 
last  generation,"  and  of  Stanley.  If  we 
repeat  our  old  question.  What  is  Chris- 
tianity ?  the  writer  loftily  replies  that 
"  the  substance  of  faith  is  the  same"  in 
all  religions,  and  consists  of  "  a  few 
cardinal  truths  which  they  hold  in  com- 
mon," presumably  the  six  articles  of  the 
ideal  faith  specified  just  now.  Criticism 
may  seize  on  *'  the  vulnerable  points" 
or  "  perishable  accretions"  of  the  faith 
— such  as  Scriptures,  dogmas,  formu- 
laries, histories,  "  priesthoods  and  per- 
sonalities"— but  the  "  heavenly  aspects" 
or  "  spiritual  ideals"  are  beyond  its 
grasp.  How  much  is  included  under 
"  perishable  accretions"  may  be  gathered 
from  the  remark  which  immediately  fol- 
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lows,  that  by  no  one  has  the  attempt  to 
retain  them  "  been  more  pointedly  re- 
buked than  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold." 
For  two  of  the  particular  accretions 
most  scornfully  rebuked  by  Mr.  Arnold 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation,  or 
as  he  prefers  to  express  it,  "  the  magical 
story  of  the  birth  and  resuscitation  of 
Jesus,"  and  of  the  Trinity,  which  last  is 
elaborately  parodied,  in  a  well-known 
passage  considered  by  most  readers 
Christian  or  other  to  be  in  more  than 
questionable  taste,  under  the  form  of 
the  three  Lord  Shaftesburys.  Clearly 
therefore,  in  spite  of  what  was  said  be- 
fore, "  neither  the  Trinity,  nor  the 
Deity  of  Christ"  are  to  remain  among 
the  credcnda  of  the  coming  Church.  It 
is  true  indeed,  that  "  all  religion  is  in 
essence  and  origin  supernatural  in  some 
sense  [what  sense  ?],  if  not  super- 
human," but  then  we  must  remember 
that  "  supernatural"  does  not  mean 
"miraculous,"  as  has  been  more  fully 
expounded  by  "the  eloquent  author  of 
'  Natural  Religion.'  "  Christianity,  if 
it  knows  its  own  interests,  will  frankly 
confess  itself  to  be  neither  Catholic  nor 
Protestant,  neither  biblical  nor  liturgical, 
neither  moral  nor  dogmatic.  It  will 
"  gratefully  makeover  to  criticism  what- 
ever criticism  claims, "  and  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  "  ritualism,  biblicism,  dogma- 
tism, moralism,  Calvinism,  Puritanism, 
ecclesiasticism,  or  other  offensive  accre- 
tions," retaining  only  "  the  immortal 
beauty"  and  "  eternal  loveliness"  of 
"  its  essential  truths."  And  then  all 
will  be  well. 

The  attacks  upon  it  are  directed  against  its 
outworlcs,  not  against  its  citadel  ;  against  its 
accompaniments,  its  impedimenta,  its  luggage, 
never  against  its  cardinal  principle  ;  against  its 
unhandsome  accidents,  never  against  its  eter- 
nal loveliness. 

But  again  the  old  perplexity  recurs. 
When  the  impedimenta  are  got  rid  of, 
wherein  consists  the  residuum  of  "  car- 
dinal principle"  and  "  essential  truths  ?" 
Well,  that  is  a  question  on  which  "  of 
course  there  will  be  differences  of  judg- 
ment," and  it  must  not  be  pressed  too 
closely.  Like  the  "dear  sisters"  in  "  Loss 
and  Gain,"  who  also  "  were  engaged  in 
organizing  anew  religion,"  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham  would  allow  considerable  latitude 
of  choice.  In  that  case  indeed  even, 
"  the  name  of  the  intended  persuasion 


was  not  fixed,"  whereas  Mr.  Frothing- 
ham's  religion  is  to  be  joalled  or  mis- 
called Christianity.  But  otherwise  the 
parallel  holds  good.  "  The  tenets," 
she  replied,  "  are  not  fixed  either,  that 
is,  they  are  but  sketched.  We  are  all 
for  a  pure  religion.  We  are  all  Script- 
ural, and  therefore  are  all  one  ;  we 
may  differ,  but  we  agree.  I'm  for  elec- 
tion and  assurance  ;  our  dearest  friend 
is  for  perfection  ;  another  sweet  sister  is 
for  the  second  advent.  I  believe  you  to 
be  partial  to  sacraments  and  cere- 
monies ?"  The  "  sweet  sister"  offered 
her  neophytes  a  liberal  choice  of  affirma- 
tions ;  Mr.  Frothingham  is  no  less 
tolerant  of  negations. 

It  is  an  established  point,  according  to  some, 
that  the  link  which  unites  Jesus  with  the  Christ 
is  lost ;  that  the  connection  between  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  churches  will  never  be  histori- 
cally made  ;  that  the  reasons  for  selecting  such 
and  such  books  as  canonical  will  never  be  un- 
folded. Some  will  be  prepared  to  surrender 
the  Fourth  Gospel  ;  some  will  let  the  apostolic 
writings  go  ;  some  will  cease  from  holding  up 
for  imitation  the  character  of  Jesus  ;  some  will 
concede  the  whole  New  Testament  story  to  be 
mythical,  the  narrative  statement  of  an  idea  ; 
some  will  refuse  to  see  the  hand  of  Providence 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  ;  and  some  will 
agree  with  Professor  Seeley  that  "  religion  does 
not  brood  over  a  future  life,  but  is  intensely 
occupied  with  the  present." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  closing  words 
of  this  extract  that  the  future  life,  as  in 
Mr.  Fiske's  scheme  of  Protestantism, 
like  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  is  to 
be  struck  out  of  the  Creed,  though 
allowable  as  a  pious  opinion. 

If  we  felt  disposed  to  deal  seriously 
with  a  scheme  which  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve can  have  been  seriously  pro- 
pounded, we  might  venture  to  call  Mr. 
Frothingham's  attention  to  the  verdict 
pronounced  by  two  distinguished  critics, 
who  approach  the  subject  from  opposite 
poles,  but  are  alike  mcomparably  his 
superiors  in  clearness  of  thought,  on  the 
prospects  of  a  religion  which,  if  it  has 
not  extracted  the  negative  from  the 
Commandments,  has  at  all  events  in- 
serted it  in  the  Creed.  "  Unsectarian 
Christianity,"  says  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen, 
"  can  no  more  exist  than  a  triangle, 
which  is  neither  scalene,  isosceles,  nor 
equilateral  ;  to  proclaim  it  is  to  pro- 
claim that  Christianity  is  dead.  It  con- 
sists in  shirking  the  difficulty  and  trying 
hard   to   believe   that    the   passion   will 
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survive  without  its  essential  basis.'' 
One  could  almost  fancy  Mr.  Stephen 
had  been  reading  the  article  in  the 
North  American  Revieiv.  But  if  the 
writer  repudiates  his  testimony  as  an 
enemy  of  the  faith,  let  him  listen  to 
Dean  Church,  in  his  volume  on  the 
' '  Influences  of  Christianity. "  "In  our 
eagerness  for  improvement  it  concerns 
us  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  temp- 
tation of  thinking  that  we  can  have  the 
fruit  or  the  flower,  and  yet  destroy  the 
root  ;  that  we  may  retain  the  high  view 
of  human  nature  which  has  grown  with 
the  growth  of  Christian  nations,  and 
discard  that  revelation  of  Divine  love 
and  human  destiny  of  which  that  view 
forms  a  part  or  a  consequence  ;  that  we 
may  retain  the  moral  energy  and  yet 
make  light  of  the  faith  that  produced 
it."  But  there  is  almost  a  cruelty  in 
citing  these  high  authorities  against  Mr. 
Frothingham  ;  it  looks  too  much  like 
the  process  of  breaking  a  fly  on  the 
wheel.  And  after  all,  in  the  conclu- 
sion he  has  taken  so  much  pains  to 
demonstrate  we  arc  quite  prepared  to 
agree  with  him.  That  "Christianity" 
— in  the  sense  or  want  of  sense  he 
attaches  to  the  word — "  will  fall  under 
the  assaults  of  criticism  is  extremely  im- 
probable— nay,  is  quite  impossible  and 
out  of  the  question."  Certainly  it  is. 
You  might  as  well  try  to  grasp  a 
shadow  or  to  make  a  meal  upon  moon- 
shine   as    to    criticise     an    impalpable 


abstraction.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
once  told  us  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
how  he  had  asked  an  eminent  Broad 
Church  divine,  "  what  he  understood  by 
the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity,"  and 
was  told  in  reply,  after  some  hesitation, 
"  Well,  I  fancy  there  is  a  sort  of  a  some- 
thing." If  Mr,  Frothingham  were  hard 
pressed  for  a  definition  of  what  he 
understood  by  Christianity,  he  would 
have  to  reply,  like  Mr.  Harrison's 
Broad  Church  friend,  that  he  fancied 
there  was  a  sort  of  a  something.  There 
is  anyhow  no  more  definite  answer  to  be 
extracted  from  his  article.  It  was 
perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  expend 
twelve  pages  in  arguing  that  this  highly 
subtilized  "  something"  lies  beyond  the 
reach  of  criticism — not  because  it  is 
above  but  beneath  it.  But  if  any  one 
pleases  to  label  this  superfine  essence  of 
something  or  of  nothing  "  Christianity," 
he  is  of  course  at  liberty  to  do  so  ;  only 
unfortunately  the  process  of  doctrinal 
distillation  which  has  secured  it  from 
criticism  has  equally  secured  it  from 
sense.  It  may  be  as  beautiful  to  con- 
template at  a  respectful  distance  as  the 
parlor  in  a  Dutchman's  house,  which  is 
only  allowed  to  be  unlocked  once  a 
week  to  be  scoured  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  is  then  at  once  carefully  locked  up 
again  till  next  scouring  day  comes  round. 
But  it  is  also  equally  useless. — Saturday 
Revieiv. 


UNFATHOMED    MYSTERIES."* 


Under  such  titles  as  "  Thought- 
Reading,"  "Brain-Waves,"  etc.,  we 
have  recently  heard  much  free  discus- 
sion of  that  strange  and  utterly  incom- 
prehensible influence  which  we  are 
driven  to  assume  must    be  exerted  by 

*  [It  seems  necessary  to  explain  that  the  per- 
sonal experiences  narrated  in  this  paper  are 
those  of  a  writer  whose  good  faith  is  unim- 
peachable, whose  powers  of  observation  are  of 
a  very  high  order,  and  who  most  positively  af- 
firms that  every  detail  herein  related  is  accu- 
rately described  without  any  exaggeration.  We 
have  never  in  spiritualistic  literature  met  with 
more  striking  proof  of  the  wonderful  success 
with  which  professional  mediums  practise  their 
delusions.— Ed.  B.M.'\ 


certain  minds  on  those  which  (from 
some  affinity  as  yet  unexplained)  are 
subject  to  their  power. 

I  suppose  there  are  few  persons  who 
have  failed  to  remark  how  often  they 
have  turned  to  a  friend  to  make  some 
comment  totally  irrelevant  to  the  sub- 
ject which  may  have  been  under  discus- 
sion, and  are  startled  by  hearing  the  very 
words  they  meant  to  utter  addressed  to 
themselves.  Hence  the  saying,  "  You 
have  taken  the  words  out  of  my  mouth.' ' 
Or  again  :  how  often  vve  are  seized  by  a 
sudden  impulse  to  write  to  some  far- 
away, long-neglected  friend,  and  lo  ! 
our  letter  crosses  one  from  him,  perhaps 
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in  raid-ocean,  proving  that  the  same  im- 
pulse must  have  impelled  him  to  write 
at  the  same  time. 

To  whatever  cause  we  must  ascribe  this 
unsolved  problem — whether  electricity, 
magnetism,  or  any  kindied  agency — the 
reality  of  these  influences  appears  to  be 
beyond  question.  Whether  it  may  in 
any  way  account  for  such  very  puzzling 
"  lucky  hits"  as  are  occasionallv  made 
by  the  "  spiritualists,"  I  am  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  discover.  Yet  it  seems  possible 
that,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  some 
of  these  persons  may  have  acquired  a 
power  (which  might  prove  a  very  incon- 
venient one)  of  reading  their  neighbors' 
innermost  thoughts— thoughts  so  deeply 
buried  that  they  themselves  are  scarcely 
conscious  of  their  existence. 

A  lady  has  just  been  describing  to  me 
a  seance  at  which  she  was  recently  present 
in  a  London  drawing-room.  It  was 
given  by  a  gentleman  who  wished  simply 
to  prove  the  power  of  thought-reading, 
without  making  any  claim  whatever  to 
supernatural  power.  Calling  up  a  girl, 
who  was  a  total  stranger  to  him,  but  a 
friend  of  my  informant,  he  told  her  that 
he  was  going  out  of  the  room,  and  she 
was  to  take  two  slips  of  paper,  write  a 
name  on  each,  and  fold  them  up  neatly, 
before  his  return.  The  girl  being  an 
American,  wrote  the  names  of  two  of  her 
countrywomen— one  in  the  United 
States,  the  other  present   at  the  seance. 

The  gentleman  immediately  returned, 
blindfold.  He  bade  the  girl  take  one 
of  the  folded  papers,  and  press  it  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand  with  her  own  finger, 
while  with  her  other  hand  she  was  to 
press  his  finger  upon  his  own  brow,  as 
if  helping  him  to  intensify  his  power  of 
thought-reading.  Presently  he  said, 
"  This  is  a  very  uncommon  name  :  it  is 
troublesome  to  read."  Then  he  spelled 
Mary  Greenhowe,  without  any  mis- 
take whatever.'  Then  he  said,  "  This 
lady  is  in  America.  She  is  very  ill. 
You  are  in  great  trouble  about  her." 
Strange  to  say,  the  young  lady  had  just 
received  a  letter  to  say  that  her  friend 
was  suffering  from  a  serious  attack  of 
fever,  and  she  certainly  was  in  consider- 
able anxiety  about  her.        # 

The  second  slip  of  folded  paper  was 
then  produced,  on  which  was  written  the 

name  of  my   friend   Mrs.   S s  ;  but 

the  blind  reader  at  once  said — "  Why, 
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you  have  written  '  Mrs.'  instead  of  put- 
ting a  Christian  name."  He  then  read 
the  surname  without  hesitation  (also  an 
uncommon  name),  and  immediately  add- 
ed— "  Why,  this  lady  is  present  in  the 
room,"  so  he  would  say  nothing  more 
concerning  her.  'I'he  lady  in  question 
was  my  informant.  She  had  no  acquaint- 
ance whatever  with  the  thought- reader. 

He  then  left  the  room,  leaving  those 
in  it  to  agree  on  some  object  which  he 
was  to  touch.  He  returned,  blindfold 
as  before,  and  a  gentleman,  not  known 
to  him.  was  deputed  to  walk  beside  him, 
pressing  one  finger  on  his  brow,  but  in 
no  way  guiding  him.  The  seeker  several 
times  remonstrated  with  this  gentleman, 
saying  that  he  felt  he  was  inimical  to 
him — was  resolving  not  to  think  of  the 
object  ;  that  if  he  would  do  so,  he  could 
find  it  far  more  rapidly  :  that  he  made 
no  pretence  to  any  supernatural  power, 
but  wished  simply  to  show  the  power  of 
thought-reading.  All  this  time  he 
slowly  advanced  from  point  to  point, 
now  and  again  pausing  before  some  ob- 
ject, but  always  saying,  "  No,  it  was  not 
this,"  till  at  length  he  -suddenly  seemed 
satisfied,  and  actually  did  touch  the 
thing  selected.  He  gave  various  other 
tests  of  his  power,  which  excited  con- 
siderable wonder  in  those  who  beheld 
them. 

As  all  well-authenticated  evidence  in 
any  way  bearing  on  the  subject  mus 
possess  a  certain  value  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  are  seeking  a  solution  of  the 
question,  I  may  be  excused  for  describ- 
ing an  incident  of  so  personal  a  character 
that  I  should  otherwise  shrink  from  re- 
lating it.  I  have  been  told  that  what 
seemed  to  me  a  very  strange  experience, 
was  really  nothing  out  of  the  common, 
but  would  appear  a  perfectly  natural  in- 
cident to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
dabbling  in  spiritualism. 

Probably,  however,  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  persons  who,  like  myself,  have 
always  rather  avoided  the  subject.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  always  had  the 
greatest  dislike  to  everything  connect- 
ed with  it,  and  to  all  the  seances  in 
which"  darkened  rogms,"  "soft  touches 
of  spirit  hands,"  "table-rappings," 
"  chair-liftings,"  "  sounds  of  low 
music,"  etc.,  etc.,  formed  items,  which, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  are  suggestive  of 
some  form  of  deception. 
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Two  years  ago,  however,  I  chanced 
to  find  myself  in  Boston  (Massachusetts) 
the  fortunate  guest  of  one  whose  hospi- 
table home  has  for  many  years  been  the 
centre  of  the  most  delightful  society  in 
that  literary  city.  Knowing  Boston  to 
be  a  centre  of  so-called  spiritualism,  I 
remarked  to  a  friend  of  my  host  that  it 
was  really  quite  wrong  that  travellers 
should  be  there  and  not  see  something 
of  the  spirityalism  for  whicn  it  is  so 
famous.  He  replied  that  he  himself 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  it,  but 
that  if  I  cared  to  interview  a  medium,  he 
would  find  out  how  to  arrange  the  meet- 
ing, and  would  be  glad  to  escort  me. 
Of  course  I  agreed,  and  he  went  off  to 
ask  an  acquaintance  learned  in  such 
matters  how  he  was  to  set  about  it. 

His  friend  told  him  that  it  was  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world.  He  had 
only  to  go  to  a  central  ofifice,  called 
"  T/ie  Banner  of  Light,'''  and  there  he 
would  obtain  all  necessary  information. 
To  this  office  he  accordingly  proceeded, 
and  was  received  in  the  most  business- 
like manner.  "  He  wished  to  see  a 
medium?"  Certainly.  He  had  only  to 
select  the  one  he  preferred.  Thereupon 
a  large  book  of  reference  was  produced, 
like  a  servants'  register,  in  which  were 
entered  the  names  and  addresses  of  a 
multitude  of  professional  mediums,  on 
any  one  of  whom  he  was  at  liberty  to 
call  and  make  his  own  arrangements. 

Quite  at  random  he  took  note  of 
several  addresses  and  drove  off  to  the 
first  on  his  list.  He  was  received  by  an 
unpleasant-looking  woman,  in  a  dingy 
house,  and  resolved  to  try  his  luck  else- 
where. At  the  next  house  he  was  re- 
ceived in  a  pretty  room  by  an  attractive 
little  lady  of  fragile  and  delicate  appear- 
ance. She  consulted  her  list  of  engage- 
ments, and  said  she  could  spare  an  hour 
on  the  following  day,  when  she  would 
expect  us. 

Three  other  ladies  had  by  this  time 
expressed  a  wish  to  accompany  us.  The 
medium,  Mrs.  N.  W.,  made  some  de- 
mur to  the  presence  of  so  many,  on  the 
score  that  it  was  much  more  fatiguing  to 
her.  However,  sh^  waived  this  objec- 
tion, and  on  the^  following  morning  we 
proceeded  to  her  house.  We  were  a 
party  of  five,  almost  strangers  one  to 
another — certainly  not  knowing  one 
incident  in  one  another's  lives.     Mrs. 
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N.  W.,  did  not  know  even  our  names. 
Had  she  done  so,  they  could  certainly 
have  conveyed  nothing  to  her  mind. 

We  started  immediately  after  break- 
fast, on  a  brilliant  winter's  morning, 
cold  and  crisp,  with  bright  sunshine. 
We  were  all  in  the  most  mirthful  frame 
of  mind — amused  by  the  novelty  of  the 
proceeding,  and  certainly  without  one 
thought  of  anything  serious  in  the 
matter.  The  only  definite  idea  we  had 
concerning  the  coming  interview  was, 
that  we  would  ask  the  medium  to  tell  us 
about  a  packet  of  papers  which  I  had 
lost  and  could  not  trace — not  that  we 
for  one  moment  expected  her  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  subject. 

On  arriving  at  her  house,  we  were 
received  by  a  tidy  little  maid,  and  were 
shown  into  a  little  drawing-room,  into 
which  the  full  sunlight  poured,  lighting 
up  every  corner.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  darkened  rooms  or  mysticism  of 
any  sort  :  only  the  simplest  furniture — a 
few  pretty  cane  chairs  adorned  with 
blue  ribbons.  We  all  carried  large 
bunches  of  most  fragrant  winter  violets  ; 
and  when,  after  a  few  moments,  Mrs.  N. 
W.  entered  the  room,  we  offered  her  a 
bunch,  which  she  accepted  pleasantly, 
observing,  "  All  good  spirits  love 
flowers."  Though  our  friend  had  pre- 
pared us  to  see  a  very  fair,  delicate  little 
lady,  we  were  all  startled  by  the  un- 
natural pallor  of  her  wax-like  complex- 
ion— due,  we  supposed,  to  passing  so 
large  a  portion  of  her  life  in  some  un- 
natural condition. 

After  a  few  words  of  greeting,  during 
which  cur  previous  levity  was  consider- 
ably toned  down  by  her  evident  earnest- 
ness in  the  matter  on  hand,  she  asked  us 
to  sit  in  a  small  circle,  holding  hands, 
for  about  one  minute  (all  in  full  sun- 
shine). Then  she  said,  "  I  must 
sleep;''  and  passing  her  hand  a  few 
times  across  her  own  fa«e,  she  went  off 
into  a  sort  of  waking  trance.  Then, 
much  to  our  amazement,  in  a  strange, 
unnatural  voice,  she  began  to  pray  a 
simple  and  most  earnest  prayer  to  the 
Great  Spirit  of  all  good  and  holiness, 
that  He  would  bestow  upon  us  all  good- 
ness, and  grant  us  a  closer  union  with 
the  spirits  of  all  His  children  ;  and 
especially  she  prayed  that  none  but  good 
spirits  might  be  allowed  to  communicate 
with  us.     I  must  confess  that  we  were 
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all  utterly  taken  aback — so  entirely  in- 
congruous was  this  solemn  appeal  with 
the  spirit  in  which  we  had  sought  the 
interview. 

Ere  we  had  recovered  from  our 
astonishment,  our  medium  commenced 
talking  in  a  shrill  child's  voice.  (The 
idea  seems  to  be,  that  daring  the  trance 
the  medium  is  no  longer  himself  or  her- 
self, but  is  merely  a  passive  agent,  of 
whose  faculties  some  spirit  present  takes 
the  mastery,  while  acting  as  spokesman 
for  all  others  present.) 

Turning  to  one  of  the  ladies,  she  told 
her  that  several  of  her  near  relations, 
who  were  dead,  were  present,  and 
desired  her  to  deliver  certain  messages. 
Knowing  nothing  about  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion, I  took  little  interest  in  what  was 
said,  but  I  saw  that  she  did  so,  and  that 
she  seemed  rather  surprised. 

Suddenly  turning  to  the  gentleman 
who  had  brought  us,  she  told  him  that 
his  father  was  standing  beside  him.  She 
proceeded  to  describe  him  minutely,  and 
said  he  bade  her  tell  his  son  that  his 
blessing  rested  on  him  because  of  his 
lifelong  devotion  to  his  invalid  sister. 
This  was  startling  :  and  I  learned  subse- 
quently that  the  invalid  sister  and  the 
brother's  devoted  care  were  prominent 
facts  in  his  life's  history.  Then  she 
told  him  that  a  young  girl — "  Nelly" — 
was  coming,  close  up  to  speak  to  him  ; 
that  she  said  how  bitterly  she  had 
grieved  at  having  to  leave  him,  for  she 
had  been  so  happy  with  him  that  she  had 
no  wish  to  enter  the  spirit-world.  Then 
turning  aside,  as  if  speaking  to  the  girl, 
she  said  "  Now,  Nelly,  you  must  not 
cry  ;  for  if  you  do  so,  I  cannot  hear 
what  you  say."  A  few  moments  later 
she  said,  "  Nelly  bids  me  to  tell  you 
that  you  are  not  to  trust  George  so 
thoroughly.  You  know  who  I  mean  by 
George.  A  man  who  transacts  business 
for  you — no  relation,  only  a  business 
friend.  She  says  he  is  not  acting  well 
for  you.  Those  last  shares  he  bought 
are  not  good.  You  had  better  look 
after  that  matter." 

Throughout  this  communication — of 
which  I  omit  many  details — our  friend 
was  evidently  much  astonished  ;  and 
though,  of  course,  I  could  not  venture 
to  make  any  inquiry  concerniijg  his  lost 
love,  I  did  ask  if  there  was  such  a  per- 
son as   "  George,"    and   was   told   in   a 


whisper  that  there  was,  and  that  in 
ej/ery  particular  the  medium  had  rightly 
described  their  relations. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  N.  \V.  turned  to  me, 
saying  that  a  spirit  was  pressing  forward 
to  get  close  to  me — "  a  short,  thick-set 
man  ;  he  has  been  an  oldfashioned- 
lookmg  fellow  ever  since  his  boyhood." 
She  then  proceeded  to  give  a  most 
minute  description  of  various  physical 
peculiarities,  so  very  marked  as  to  be 
quite  unmistakable.  Yet  so  little  had 
I  dreamed  of  harboring  one  thought  con- 
cerning the  sacred  dead  at  such  a  time, 
that  I  could  scarcely  believe  I  heard 
aright  when  she  added,  "  He  says  he  is 
your  brother  ! — his  name  is  John. 
That  is  John."  She  again  commented 
freely  on  his  personal  appearance,  add- 
ing, "  But  what  a  good  companion  he 
is  ;  and  how  he  does  lo"e  sport  !"  Then 
suddenly  pressing  her  hand  on  her  head, 
she  said,  with  a  look  of  great  pain,  "  Oh, 
poor  fellow  I  how  dreadfully  he  suffered 
here  before  he  died  !'' 

Now  I  am  positively  certain  that  it 
was  not  till  nearly  all  these  details  had 
been  minutely  described  that  my  own 
thoughts  definitely  recurred  to  the 
brother  who,  of  all  the  dear  ones  gone 
hence,  would,  I  think,  draw  nearest  to 
me,  were  it  in  his  power  ;  the  one 
brother  who,  in  bodily  presence,  differed 
so  strangely  from  all  his  stalwart  breth- 
ren, though  excelled  by  none  in  his 
skill  as  a  mighty  hunter  ;  the  brother 
who,  after  long  years  of  toil  in  Ceylon, 
had  died  of  a  sudden  and  agonizing 
pressure  on  the  brain,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  had  definitely  decided  on 
returning  home— so  that  the  same  ship 
which  was  to  have  brought  him  back  to 
England  brought  the  tidings  of  his  death. 

Ere  I  had  fully  realized  what  had 
been  said,  the  medium  resumed. 
"  There  is  a  dark-complexioned  woman 
standing  beside  him,  who  loves  you 
both  dearly."'  Then  she  minutely 
described  ■  her,  adding,  "she  is  your 
sister."  She  took  my  hand,  and  wrote 
three  letters,  so  plainly  that  there  could 
be  no  mistake,  saying  each  as  she  did  so 
—  Ida.  Doubtless  the  name  had  risen 
to  my  mind,  so  that  thought-reading 
might  account  for  this.  But  certainly 
not  one  soul  in  all  America  knew  any 
one  of  the  facts  which  Mrs,  N.  \V.  told 
me  that   day  ;  so   that    by  no   possible 
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means  could  she  have  obtained  any  in- 
formation concerning  my  family,  even 
had  she  known  my  name,  which  she  did 
not. 

Then,  apparently  as  a  means  of  iden- 
tification, and  although  my  own  thoughts 
had  most  certainly  not  turned  to  the 
subject,  she  went  on  to  say  how  terribly 
this  spirit  had  suffered  in  her  last  long 
illness — how  the  internal  complaint  had 
puzzled  and  baffled  all  the  doctors, 
whereas  she  (the  medium)  saw  plainly 
that  the  cause  of  death  had  been 
different  from  what  they  imagined,  and 
she  named  another  malady. 

Feeling  these  revelations  to  be  terribly 
painful,  and  being,  moreover,  deter- 
mined that  neither  by  look  nor  word 
would  I  allow  any  one  present  to  detect 
how  strangely  true  was  every  syllable 
spoken,  I  tried  to  turn  the  subject  ;  but 
the  medium  went  on — as  if  analyzing 
some  curious  case — to  describe  various 
prominent  features  of  a  character  which, 
in  its  various  moods,  was  more  strongly 
marked  than  that  of  any  other  woman  I 
have  ever  known. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  ''  how  full  of  fun 
and  mischief  she  is  !  What  a  capital 
racy  story  she  can  tell,  and  how  witty 
she  is  !  But  some  days,  when  she  is  in 
great  pain,  you  know,  she  is  so  low  and 
depressed  that  for  days  together  she  can 
scarcely  speak.  And  then  the  moment 
she  is  a  little  better  she  is  as  full  of  wit 
and  frolic  as  ever." 

All  this  (with  other  strangely  accurate 
details)  was  so  startlingly  exact  a 
description  of  one  endowed  with  most 
rare  conversational  powers,  and  a  fund 
of  mother-wit  which  bubbled  to  the  sur- 
face whenever  the  pressure  of  great 
physical  pain  was  removed  for  a  little 
season,  that  I  could  scarcely  credit  my 
hearing  (especially  as  ten  years  had 
elapsed  smce  those  days  of  alternating 
mirth  and  suffering).  But  a  moment 
later  the  medium  added,  "  She  wants 
me  to  tell  you,  that  you  need  fear  noth- 
ing in  coming  to  the  spirit-world,  for 
there  are  so  many  there  who  love  you, 
and  wait  to  welcome  you." 

The  medium  added,  "  There  is  a 
young  man  standing  close  to  vour  sister  ; 
she  is  speaking  to  him."  She  went  on 
to  describe  one  who  was  buried  on  the 
field  of  Alma  in  1854  ;  and  as  I  plainly 
recognized  her  description,  I  asked,  with 


carefully  assumed  indifference,  what 
was  his  name  ?  In  my  own  mind  I 
thought  of  the  name  by  which  we  always 
addressed  him.  She  replied,  "  I  will 
tell  you  when  I  hear  it. "  A  moment 
later,  to  my  amazement,  she  uttered,  not 
the  name  that  was  in  my  mind,  but  that 
by  which  his  wife  alone  called  him  ! 
Then  she  said,  "  There  is  another  lady 
with  them— also  a  sister  ;  she  is  taller, 
and  has  smooth  dark  hair.     She  has  an 

uncommon    name — S  e  y I    cannot 

make  out  the  last  syllable."  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  name  of  my  eldest 
sister,  Seymour,  had  presented  itself 
vividly  to  my  mind,  yet  she  could  not 
make  this  out.  This,  then,  was  clearly 
not  thought-reading. 

She  did  not  lose  more  than  a  few 
seconds  in  this  effort.  Then  turning 
from  me  to  a  lady  who  sat  opposite,  she 
said,  "  I  have  much  to  tell  you — from 
Annie,  your  sister-in-law."  She  then 
described  the  spirit  in  question,  and, 
correcting  herself,  said,  "  Oh  !  her 
name  is  not  Annie — it  is  Fanny.  I  had 
not  heard  rightly  at  first."  Then  she 
said,"  Come  close,  that  I  may  tell  you 
in  a  whisper,  for  you  will  not  like  the 
others  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  and  it 
is  no  concern  of  theirs." 

She  spoke  for  some  minutes  in  a 
whisper,  quite  inaudible  to  the  rest  of 
the  party  ;  but  1  watched  the  lady  who 
was  thus  addressed  start,  as  if  utterly 
amazed  by  what  was  said,  and  she  ap- 
peared more  and  more  perplexed  as  she 
listened  She  told  us  afterward  that  she 
could  not  possibly  repeat  what  had  been 
said  to  her,  but  that  it  had  reference  to 
strictly  private  family  affairs,  which  she 
was  convinced  that  no  one  outside  of 
her  own  domestic  circle  could  possibly 
know.  On  returning  home,  she  told  her 
relations  what  had  been  said,  and  all 
were  alike  perplexed.  She  said  her 
father  had  the  greatest  horror  of  spirit- 
ualism, and  had  never  allowed  any  of 
them  to  dabble  in  it  ;  and  evidently  this 
revelation  confirmed  his  objections. 

As  soon  as  this  private  aside  was 
ended,  I  asked  Mrs.  N.  W.  whether  she 
could  tell  anything  about  people  who 
were  still  alive,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.  She  replied  in  the 
affirmative  ;  whereupon  J  said  there 
were  two  men  concerning  whom  I  should 
like  to   have   information.      I   certainly 
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did  not  expect  to  receive  any,  but  my 
thoughts  turned  to  my  brother  and  my 
half-brother,  both  in  Afghanistan. 

She  said,  "  Tell  me  in  what  sort  of 
country  to  look  for  them — a  hot  country 
or  a  cold  one  ?"  It  was  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  so  I  replied,  "  A  cold  country." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  she  said,  "  I 
see  them  both.  One  is  more  nearly 
related  to  you  than  the  other.  He  is 
your  brother.  His  name  is  F  r  a  n  k.  I 
think  he  must  be  some  sort  of  merchant, 
for  he  has  long  trains  of  animals  carry- 
ing heavy  burdens.  There  are  strange 
wild-looking  people  about  him— some- 
thing like  our  wild  Indian  tribes,  but 
different.  I  think  there  must  be  some 
disturbance  or  trouble  in  the  country, 
for  he  seems  to  be  anxious  for  peace — 
something  like  what  was  going  on  where 
the  poor  Prince  Imperial  was  killed." 

Strange  to  say,  this  brother  was  then 
in  charge  of  a  land  transport  corps,  op-  ■ 
pressed  by  the  amount  of  work  thrown 
on  his  shoulders,  in  organizing  means  of 
transporting  all  stores  to  the  front,  and 
personally  inspecting  every  detail.  The 
long  caravans  of  laden  camels  and  pack- 
horses  might  well  have  seemed  sug- 
gestive of  trains  of  merchandise. 

I  asked  her  to  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
other  man.  At  first  she  could  not,  for 
she  said  be  was  ill — not  seriously  ill,  but 
that  somehow  she  could  not  make  out 
his  name.  Some  minutes  later  she  said, 
"  The  name  of  that  other  man — the  one 
who  is  not  so  closely  related  to  you — is 
Fred.  They  will  both  come  home 
safely." 

So  far  all  she  had  said  was  extraor- 
dinarily accurate.  Now,  however,  she 
seemed  to  be  exceedingly  weary,  and  as 
if  speaking  at  random.  I  asked  if  she 
could  tell  me  about  a  lost  packet  of 
papers.  She  replied,  "  Oh  yes  ;  they 
are  lost  to  you  forever.  You  need  take 
no  further  trouble  to  recover  them." 
(I  did  recover  them  a  few  days  later.) 
She  then  volunteered  to  tell  me  that  I 
should  very  soon  go  "  across  the  pond" 
{Anglice,  return  to  England,  which,  in 
fact,  I  did  a  week  later)  ;  that  an  old 
friend  would  come  to  welcome  me,  but 
that  within  ten  days  he  would  die  sud- 
denly. Her  description  of  this  gentle- 
man so  far  resembled  a  friend  who 
actually  did  most  unexpectedly  come  to 
meet  me,  that  I  frankly  confess  to  hav- 


ing been  unable  to  shake  off  an  uneasy 
qualm  till  the  allotted  ten  days  were 
well  over.  But  I  am  thankful  to  say 
that  in  this  case  also,  our  medium 
proved  herself  quite  unable  to  prophesy, 
for  my  friend  continues  to  this  day  in 
perfect  health. 

The  fragile  little  woman  now  said  she 
was  very  tired,  and  must  awaken.  She 
passed  her  hand  over  her  face,  shivered, 
and  seemed  by  a  voluntary  effort  to  come 
out  from  her  trance.  She  appeared 
utterly  exhausted,  and  confessed  to  feel- 
ing so.  The  death-like  pallor  which 
had  at  first  struck  us  so  painfully, 
seemed  even  more  ghastly  than  before. 
Strange  to  say,  all  this  had  occurred 
within  the  hour  which  she  had  pre- 
viously allotted  to  us — for  a  specified 
pecuniary  consideration.  Throughout 
the  seance  she  had  continued  to  speak  in 
the  strained  unnatural  voice,  purporting 
to  be  that  of  the  child  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  speaking  through  her 
agency.  We  were  glad  once  more  to 
hear  her  speak  in  her  natural  voice. 
She  told  us  she  had  other  appointments 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  must  rest  ; 
so  we  left  her,  and  passed  out  into  the 
crisp  sunlight  of  the  New  England 
winter,  and  went  on  our  way,  feeling 
considerably  bewildered  by  our  inter- 
view. 

Much  of  what  she  had  said  was  so 
utterly  unaccountable,  that  I,  for  one, 
could  not  put  it  from  me  for  days.  It 
really  seemed  as  if,  but  for  lack  of  time, 
and  the  presence  of  others  all  claiming 
their  share  of  one  short  hour,  she  might 
have  gone  on  speaking  consecutively,  as 
one  who  had  something  definite  to  tell  ; 
or  else,  if  there  were  any  fraud  in  the 
matter  (which  seemed  quite  impossible), 
I  might  have  obtained  some  clew  to  it. 

I  could  not  attribute  her  words  to 
thought-reading  ;  for  in  almost  each  case 
the  thoughts  were  entirely  of  her  sug- 
gestion :  and  in  several  instances  where 
she  addressed  the  others,  she  had  to  ex- 
plain something  of  which  she  had  to  re- 
mind them  ;  saying,  "  Don't  you  re- 
member ?"  And  they  answered,  "  Yes  ; 
but  I  had  forgotten." 

I  confess  to  having  felt  the  strongest 
wish  to  repeat  the  interview,  but  I  had 
arranged  to  leave  Boston  on  the  following 
morning,  so  had  no  further  opportunity. 
All  my  friends  there  assured  me  that  it 
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was  just  as  well,  as  many  of  them  had 
been  tempted  for  awhile  to  attend 
similar  seances^  either  seeking  a  solution 
of  the  matter,  or  in  the  bond  Jide  hope 
of  obtaining  messages  from  the  silent 
land.  All  agreed  in  assuring  me  that 
they  had  never  arrived  at  anything  satis- 
factory, and  had  only  been  led  to  dis- 
quiet themselves  in  vain.  They  said  it 
was  very  unusual  for  any  medium  to 
be  as  definite  in  her  statements  as  the 
lady  we  had  visited.  Altogether,  they 
strongly  recommended  me  to  be  content 
with  this  glimpse  from  the  threshold  of 
spiritualism,  and  to  let  it  alone. 

From  whatever  point  I  considered  the 
question,  it  appeared  equally  incompre- 
hensible. Strange  enough  that  a  totally 
unknown  girl,  in  a  foreign  land,  should, 
without  any  bidding  of  ours,  be  able 
minutely  to  describe  the  frail  bodies 
■which,  so  many  years  previously  had 
been  laid  beneath  the  sod,  in  lands  so 
widely  separated.  But  stranger  still, 
that  if  he  spirits  of  our  loved  ones  were 
indeed  now  around  us,  and  had  found  a 
voice  capable  of  whispering  their  mes- 
sages, the  first  impression  they  should 
seek  to  convey  should  have  reference  to 
the  physical  pain  which  we  so  fondly 
believe  is  all  forgotten  when  the  spirit 
forsakes  its  mortal  body.  This,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  an  unvarying  feature 
in  all  these  manifestations,  as  they  are 
called.  Various  people  subsequently  de- 
scribed to  me  their  experiences  of  sim- 
ilar phenomena  (if  such  they  be),  but  in 
every  case,  the  medium,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  began  by  describing 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  which  had 
caused  the  spirit  to  forsake  its  house  of 
clay. 

One  gentleman  told  me  how  he,  like 
ourselves,  a  total  stranger  in  Boston, 
had,  from  the  merest  curiosity,  sought 
an  interview  with  a  medium,  selected 
quite  at  random.  She  at  once  pro- 
ceeded, unasked,  and  greatly  to  his  dis- 
tress, minutely  to  describe  his  dead 
father  and  brother,  and  other  kinsfolk 
who  had  passed  over  "  to  the  majority." 
Anxious  to  turn  her  attention  from 
topics  which  he  felt  to  be  at  once  too 
sacred  and  too  painful  to  be  touched 
upon  under  such  circumstances,  he 
asked  if  she  could  give  him  any  par- 
ticulars concerning  an  absent  friend. 
He   gave  her  no  clew  whatever  to   the 


person  of  whom  he  was  thinking  ;  and, 
much  to  his  astonishment,  she  almost 
immediately  i-'oceeded  to  describe  him, 
and  the  room  in  which  he  was  sitting  ; 
also  two  ladies  who  were  present — one 
elderly  and  gray-haired,  who  sat  in  a 
corner  of  a  sofa — the  other  young  and 
handsome,  a  Spanish-looking  girl,  with 
glossy  raven-black  hair.  The  gentle- 
man was  sitting  at  the  piano.  When 
asked  whose  music  he  was  playing,  the 
medium  replied,  "  His  own.''  She  was 
asked  his  name,  and  replied  that  she 
could  not  tell  till  she  heard  it  men- 
tioned. Soon  afterward  she  mentioned 
a  very  uncommon  name  by  which  he 
was  very  rarely  addressed,  and  said  it 
was  the  name  by  which  the  gray-haired 
lady  called  him.  She  then  added  his 
surname. 

A  few  days  later  our  traveller  returned 
to  the  town  where  his  friend  lived,  and 
•made  a  point  of  going  to  see  him  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  inquired  where 
he  had  been  the  previous  week  ?  His 
friend  replied  that  he  had  been  absent, 
but  had  been  obliged  to  return  unex- 
pectedly on  a  certain  day  (the  very  day 
in  question).  "  Who  had  he  found  on 
his  return  ?"  "Only  his  mother. "  "No 
one  else  ?"  "  Oh  yes;  late  in  the  after- 
noon   Miss chanced    to    arrive." 

(Then  the  accuracy  of  the  medium  was 
undoubted.  Her  description  of  the 
handsome  Spanish-looking  girl,  with 
glossy  raven-black  hair,  exactly  answered 
to  the  lady  in  question.)  "  And  what 
were  they  all  doing  at  sunset  ?"  "  Noth- 
ing special.  He  was  playing  the  piano, 
and  they  were  listening."  "  Whose 
music  was  he  playing  ?"  "  Oh,  he  was 
improvising."  "  Might  he  see  the  room 
in  which  they  were  sitting?"  "  Why, 
certainly." 

So  he  led  the  way  to  a  room  exactly 
answering  to  that  described  by  the 
medium,  and  the  gray-haired  mother 
pointed  out  the  corner  of  the  sofa  which 
was  her  accustomed  seat  in  the  twilight, 
and  the  chair  occupied  by  the  dark- 
haired  girl  ;  and  the  picture  was  recog- 
nized as  being  altogether  accurate. 

On  leaving  Boston,  I  remained  for 
some  days  in  New  York,  where,  on  my 
happening  to  refer  to  this  subject,  a  lady 
asked  if  I  should  care  to  attend  a 
spiritualist  meeting  on  the  following 
Sunday  morning.     On  the  principle  that 
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travellers  must  see  all  things,  I  assented  ; 
and  we  found  our  way  to  a  large  crowd- 
ed hall,  where  a  great  congregation  had 
assembled,  as  if  for  a  religious  service. 
A  good  choir  of  six  or  eight  well-trained 
voices  sang  very  pretty  semi-sacred  an- 
thems at  intervals  ;  and  copies  of  "  Pro- 
gressive Hymns"  were  freely  distributed 
in  the  hall.  These  were  sung  in  parts 
by  the  whole  congregation,  with  that 
peculiar  harmonious  faculty  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  birthright  of  our  Ameri- 
can cousins,  though  known  to  us  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  teaching  of  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey.  Almost  all  these 
hymns  had  reference  to  our  union  and 
communion  with  those  who  have  crossed 
the  narrow  stream  of  death.  Some 
were  prayers  to  the  Father  of  all  spirits 
— the  great  undivided  family  which  in- 
cludes all,  whether  still  clothed  in  flesh 
or  emancipated  from  its  bondage. 
Others  were  appeals  to  the  spirits  of 
the  departed,  assumed  to  be  present, 
and  full  of  sympathy  with  all  concerns 
of  those  we  call  living. 

But  the  main  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  what  we  may  call  the  sermon.  A 
remarkable  and  very  eloquent  address 
on  "  The  Spiritualism  of  the  Bible." 
The  speaker  (who  had  hitherto  borne 
the  title  of  Reverend  in  some  branch  of 
the  Christian  Church,  but  had  lately 
"  advanced"  so  far  as  to  become  a 
leader  in  "  Progressive  Religion")  was 
well  versed  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  ; 
and  (being  thoroughly  master  of  that 
torrent  of  words,  which  seems,  in  Amer- 
ica, to  be  the  natural  talent  of  the 
majority,  instead  of  a  special  gift  to  a 
very  fevv,  as  with  us),  moreover,  not 
being  withheld  by  any  reverent  shrink- 
ing from  introducing  the  most  sacred 
topics  in  connection  with  the  most  ques- 
tionable events  of  the  moment,  his  dis- 
course was  certainly  as  startling  as  can 
well  be  imagined. 

To  our  ears  this  method  of  treating 
sacred  subjects  could  not  but  sound 
painfully  irreverent — to  many  it  would 
appear  almost  blasphemous.  But  this 
was  evidently  not  the  intention  of  the 
speaker,  nor  the  impression  produced 
on  his  hearers.  His  one  object  was  to 
prove  that  the  reality  of  spiritualism 
rests  on  evidence  of  precisely  the  same 
character  as  that  of  Christianity— name- 
ly, the  indubitable  testimony  of  a  certain 


number  of  chosen  witnesses.  As  in 
the  days  of  old.  spiritual  revelations 
were  never  made  to  "  all  the  people," 
but  only  to  a  select  few,  whose  testi- 
mony others  have  ever  since  been  re- 
quired to  accept  in  faith,  so,  he  main- 
tained, it  is  now  in  this  present  time. 
The  supernatural  is  ever  around  us, 
though  our  ordinary  human  eyes  are 
not  capable  of  discerning  it.  They  need 
some  special  enlightenment,  which  in 
certain  cases  has  been  bestowed,  as 
when,  in  an  hour  of  imminent  danger, 
when  the  King  of  Syria  had  sent  horses 
and  chariots,  and  a  great  host  to  encom- 
pass the  city  of  Dothan,  that  he  might 
capture  Elisha  the  prophet,  and  the 
servant  of  the  prophet  was  distraught 
with  fear,  his  master  said  to  him,  "  Fear 
not  ;  for  they  that  be  with  us,  are  more 
than  ihey  that  be  with  them.  And 
Elisha  prayed,  and  said,  Lord,  I  pray 
Thee,  open  his  eyes,  that  he  7nay  see. 
And  the  Lord  opeiied  the  eyes  of  the  young 
mail  J  and  he  saw  :  and,  behold,  the 
inou7itain  was  full  of  horses  and  chariots 
of  fire  round  about  Elisha." 

The  invisible  protectors  were  there 
already.  All  that  was  needed  was  that 
the  eyes  of  the  young  man  should  be 
made  capable  of  discerning  them. 

Again,  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
stood  in  the  pathway  of  Balaam,  "  for 
an  adversary  against  him,"  neither  the 
prophet  nor  his  two  servants  discerned 
his  presence.  At  three  points  in  the  road 
the  angel  stood  in  the  way,  and  the  ass, 
beholding  him,  turned  aside,  and  where 
the  path  was  so  narrow  that  she  could 
not  turn  aside,  she  tell  ;  but  not  until  the 
Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  Balaam  did  he  rec- 
ognize the  Presence  in  which  he  stood. 
Apparently  his  servants  never  saw  the 
angel  at  all,  any  more  than  did  the  men 
which  journeyed  with  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
when  there  shone  round  him  a  light  from 
heaven,  so  radiant  that  for  three  days 
he  was  left  without  sight,  and  the  Lord 
Himself  spoke  with  him.  But  his  com- 
panions stood  speechless,  hearing  a  voice 
but  seeing  no  man.  When,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  marvellous  manifesta- 
tion, Saul  the  persecutor  had  been 
transformed  into  Paul  the  apostle,  it 
was  probably  in  no  merely  symbolic 
sense  that,  referring  to  the  long  array 
of  saintly  dead,  he  implied  their  present 
interest  in  the  living,  as  an  incentive  to 
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holiness  of  life,  when,  addressing  the 
Hebrews  on  their  life-warfare,  he  en- 
couraged them  to  earnestness,  by  the 
recollection  that  they  are  compassed 
about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses. 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  every 
medium  is  supposed  to  be  simply  the 
agent  whom  some  emancipated  spirit 
adopts  as  his  representative,  so  that  in 
spiritualistic  circles  every  communica- 
tion is  said  to  be  made,  not  by  the 
medium,  but  by  the  spirit  whom  he 
represents,  and  the  medium,  while  under 
this  influence,  speaks,  and  is  spoken  of, 
as  being  that  spirit — the  lecturer  quoted 
the  concluding  words  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament, promising  the  return  of  Elijah 
the  prophet.  These  he  took  in  connec- 
tion with  St.  John  the  Baptist's  declara- 
tion that  he  was  7wt  Elias  ;  whereas  the 
Master,  in  speaking  of  him,  said  plainly, 
"If  ye  will  receive  it,  this  is  Elias, 
which  was  for  to  come," 

Rapidly  quoting  one  case  after  another 
of  recent  so-called  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions, sworn  toon  oath  by  a  given  num- 
ber of  eminent  spiritualists  (some  of 
whom  were  citizens  of  note  then  present, 
and  all  of  which  were  instances  ap- 
parently fully  believed  in  by  the  large 
assemblage  whom  he  addressed),  he 
turned  to  the  sacred  page,  and  thence 
read  some  story  of  supernatural  interest, 
supported  by  apparently  very  similar 
evidence  to  that  brought  forward  to 
prove  the  case  in  question.  So  he  ran 
through  the  various  Scriptural  books, 
always  speaking  of  the  favored  kings 
and  prophets  as  "  mediums." 

He  made  no  allusion  to  Saul's  inter- 
view with  the  witch  at  Endor,  probably 
because  of  the  distinct  references  there 
made  to  the  Divine  prohibition  of  all 
manner  of  witchcraft  ;  to  the  penalty  of 
death  awarded  under  the  Levitical  law 
to  the  man  or  the  woman  that  hath  a 
familiar  spirit,  and  the  strict  prohibition 
to  consult  wizards,  or  witches,  or  nec- 
romancers, or  such  as  have  familiar 
spirits,  or  use  divination,  as  the  heathen 
do — but  concerning  which,  the  chosen 
people  are  told  that,  "  As  for  thee,  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  not  suffered  thee  so 
to  do.  For  all  that  do  these  things  are 
an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  ;  and 
because  of  these  abominations  the  Lord 
thy  God  doth  drive  them  out  from  be- 
fore thee," 


In  glancing  at  the  old  story,  however, 
and  considering  it  in  its  relation  to  the 
spiritualism  of  the  present  day,  it  struck 
me  very  forcibly  that  no  manner  of 
doubt  is  thrown  on  the  reality  of  the 
supernatural  power  possessed  by  certain 
persons,  whether  called  witches  or 
mediums.  In  fact,  the  story  of  Saul's 
visit  to  the  witch  reads  strangely  like 
that  of  a  nineteenth-century  spiritualistic 
sea?ice.  He  says  to  his  servants,  "  Seek 
me  a  woman  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit, 
that  I  may  go  to  her,  and  inquire  of 
her."  A  little  while  previously  he 
might  have  chosen  his  medium  from  a 
list  as  long  as  the  register  of  The 
Banner  of  Light  at  Boston  in  the  year 
of  grace  1882.  But  he  had  recently, 
probably  at  the  bidding  of  Samuel, 
caused  all  such  to  be  put  to  death,  in 
obedience  to  the  Levitical  law.  So  his 
servants  had  to  inquire  diligently.  Then 
they  came  and  told  him,  "  Behold, 
there  is  a  woman  that  hath  a  familiar 
spirit  at  Endor."  He  goes  to  her  dis- 
guised, that  she  may  not  know  him. 
She  says,  "  Whom  shall  I  bring  up  to 
thee  ?  And  he  said.  Bring  me  up 
Samuel."  It  does  not  appear  certain 
that  he  said  this  name  aloud.  Probably 
he  only  willed  it,  for  the  moment  the 
woman  perceived  that  it  was  Samuel 
who  appeared  to  her,  she  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  in  sore  fear.  Then  the  king 
said  to  her,  "  Be  not  afraid.  What 
sawest  thou  ?  What  form  is  he  of  ? 
And  she  said.  An  old  man  cometh  up, 
and  he  is  covered  with  a  mantle  ;  and 
Saul  perceived  [from  her  description] 
that  it  was  Samuel,  And  Samuel  said 
to  Saul,  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me, 
to  bring  me  up  ?"  Then  he  told  him  of 
the  certain  punishment  that  must  fall  on 
him,  because  he  had  not  obeyed  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  ;  and  how  he  must 
be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines ;  and  that  he  and  his  three  sons 
were  to  be  slain.  "  To-morrow,"  he 
said,  "  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with 
me." 

This  witch,  or  medium,  must  have 
been  a  woman  well  to  do,  and  probably 
of  good  social  standing,  to  have  escaped 
detection  in  the  recent  witch-persecu- 
tion ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  nothing 
about  her  suggestive  of  claptrap  incanta- 
tions or  other  modes  of  mystifying  her 
visitors.     On  the  contrary,    she   seems 
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to  have  been  a  good  housewife  and  a 
hospitable  soul  ;  for  when  she  perceived 
Saul  lying  prone  on  the  earth,  in  anguish 
of  spirit,  she  suspected  the  truth — that 
he  was  also  weak  through  fasting.  So 
she  persuaded  him  to  rest  on  her  bed, 
while  she  hasted  to  kill  a  fat  calf  and 
cooked  it,  and  made  cakes  of  flour,  and 
set  meat  before  Saul  and  before  his 
servants  ;  and  so  she  strengthened  them 
ere  they  went  forth  to  the  fatal  battle- 
field. 

The  lecturer  dwelt  especially  on  vari- 
ous recent  cases  of  apparitions,  evidently 
familiar  to  all  his  hearers — of  spirits 
having  appeared  to  mediums  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  desiring  them  to 
go  and  deliver  certain  messages  to  other 
persons.  These  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
support  by  Scriptural  parallels,  as  when 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Ananias,  bidding  him  go  and  minister 
to  Saul  in  his  blindness,  and  lay  his 
hand  on  him  that  he  might  receive  his 
sight.  He  quoted  various  instances  of 
persons  who,  having  quite  recently  been 
charged  with  such  messages,  had  actually 
been  suddenly  transported,  by  some 
means  totally  unknown  to  themselves, 
from  the  place  where  they  were,  to 
some  distant  spot  where  they  were  to  do 
the  special  work  assigned  to  them.  He 
described  several  such  incidents  as  hav- 
ing occurred  within  his  own  knowledge  ; 
and  his  congregation  apparently  ac- 
cepted his  statements  as  gospel.  But, 
lest  any  unbeliever  should  cavil,  he  re- 
minded his  hearers  of  how  St.  Philip 
was  commanded  to  go  into  the  desert 
between  Jerusalem  and  Gaza,  there  to 
meet  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  and  to 
interpret  the  Scriptures  which  he  was 
reading  ;  how,  so  soon  as  the  new  con- 
vert had  been  baptized,  as  they  came 
up  out  of  the  water  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  caught  away  Philip,  that  the 
eunuch  saw  him  no  more.  But  Philip 
was  found  at  Azotus — a  distance,  said 
the  preacher,  of  about  thirty-seven  miles. 
It  was  customary,  he  said,  in  the  Chris- 
tian world  to  accept  this  statement  ;  and 
why  should  they  deem  it  incredible  that 
mediums  should  be  similarly  transported 
in  this  present  age  ? 

He  swore  positively  to  having  himself 
seen  a  visible  hand  appear  in  the 
night,  and  write  on  the  wall  in  letters 
of    light   a   message   from   one   of    his 


kinsfolk  concerning  certain  family  mat- 
ters. "  You  say  you  cannot  believe 
this  ?  Then  turn  to  Daniel,  and  read 
of  the  Hand  that  wrote  on  the  wall  at 
Belshazzar's  feast."  The  magnitude  of 
the  one  cause,  and  the  triviality  of  the 
other,  seemed  a  matter  of  no  moment 
in  his  estimation. 

Then  he  spoke  of  the  petition  of 
Elisha  the  prophet,  that  a  double  por- 
tion of  Elijah's  spirit  might  rest  upon 
him  ;  and  his  master's  reply — "  Thou 
hast  asked  a  hard  thing  ;  nevertheless, 
//  tJwu  sec  me  when  I  am  taken  from  thee, 
it  shall  be  so  unto  thee.  And,  behold, 
there  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and 
horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both 
asunder  ;  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a 
whirlwind  into  heaven.  And  Elisha  saw 
it."  With  reference  to  this  subject,  the 
lecturer  affirmed  positively  that  he  him- 
self, in  common  with  other  mediums, 
had  often  stood  by  deathbeds,  and  had 
actually  beheld  a  radiant  spirit  float 
upward  from  the  body  at  the  moment 
of  death,  clothed  in  transcendent  light. 

He  quoted  a  multitude  of  cases  in  rapid 
succession  of  recent  spirit  apparitions, 
where  the  dead  had  suddenly  and  dis- 
tinctly become  visible  in  a  company  of 
mediums.  In  some  instances  he  referred 
by  name  to  the  citizens  who  had  been 
the  honored  mediums  to  whom  special 
revelations  had  been  made.  I  cannot 
say  that  the  substance  of  these  revela- 
tions appeared  in  any  case  to  have  been 
worthy  of  note,  or  to  have  required 
special  messengers.  Nevertheless  he  did 
not  scruple  to  claim  credence  for  every 
statement  he  brought  forward,  on  the 
ground  that  the  evidence  adduced  was 
precisely  similar  to  that  on  which  we 
accept  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
New  Testament  ;  and  he  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  quote  every  instance  in  which 
our  Lord  appeared  to  His  disciples. 

Such  a  method  of  handling  sacred 
subjects  was,  I  need  scarcely  say,  most 
painfully  jarring  to  the  ear  of  those  who 
were  not  "  Progressive  Religionists  ;" 
and  if  I  venture  to  quote  one  more  illus- 
tration from  this  singular  discourse,  I 
do  so  solely  as  a  characteristic  American 
expression  of  contempt  for  their  own 
Government.  The  speaker  told  us  how 
he  knew,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  what 
we  call  death  was  merely  passing  from 
one  condition  of  life  to  another.     That 
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he  had  proved  it  in  the  case  of  his  own 
mother,  because  she  had  not  only  fre- 
quently appeared  to  him,  but  also,  on 
various  occasions,  to  many  friends  ;  and 
he  could  summon  fifty  different  men,  all 
well  known  in  this  city  of  New  York, 
who  would  swear  to  having  seen  her 
after  she  was  said  to  have  died.  Turn- 
ing to  the  Epistles,  he  read  of  One  who 
was  seen  by  His  disciples — sometimes 
when  they  were  alone,  sometimes  in 
company,  in  open  air,  or  within  closed 
doors  ;  and  at  one  time  He  was  seen  of 
above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once. 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  the 
lecturer,  "  where  {out  of  Congress)  you 
would  find  five  hundred  men  who  would 
agree  to  tell  a  lie,  or  fifty  either — espe- 
cially when,  as  in  each  case  I  have  quot- 
ed, they  could  only  gain  opprobrium 
thereby  ?' ' 

After  more  hymn-singing  and  an- 
thems, the  crowded  congregation  dis- 
persed ;  and  as  we  passed  through  an 
outer  hall  we  saw  large  bookstalls,  where 
books,  periodicals,  and  a  great  variety 
of  newspapers  were  offered  for  sale — all 
treating  of  spiritualism.  That  so  large  a 
literature  on  such  a  subject  could  exist, 
was  in  itself  a  new  revelation  to  me,  and 
spoke  volumes  for  the  number  of  persons 
who  must  take  a  certain  definite  interest 
in  the  matter.  I  was,  however,  by  no 
means  prepared  to  learn  that  the  avowed 
spiritualists  in  the  United  States  are 
estimated  at  ten  millions — so  says  Judge 
Edmunds  of  America. 

Still  more  startling  is  it  to  be  told 
that  "  there  is  scarcely  a  city  in  Europe 
where  spiritualists  are  not  reckoned  by 
hundreds,  if  not  by  thousands  ;  that 
regularly  established  communities  habit- 
ually meet  for  '  spiritual'  purposes,  and 
that  they  reckon  among  them  individuals 
of  every  class  and  avocation,  nominal 
members  of  all  branches  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church."* 

The  learned  Jesuit,  Father  Perrone, 
tells  us  that  upward  of  tv/o  thousand 
treatises  in  defence  of  this  system  have 
been  published  since  the  year  i860,  and 
that  he  believes  these  modern  professors 
of  divination  to  be  undoubtedly  working 
by  diabolic  agency.  He  shows  that 
their  whole  system  is  identical  with  the 
prohibited  necromancy,  or  "  art  of  com- 

*  "  Scepticism  and  Spiritualism." 


municating  with  devils  ;"  and  declares 
his  conviction  that  at  these  seances  evil 
spirits  may  truly  personify  the  souls  of 
the  departed,  but  that  for  all  Catholic 
Christians,  such  commerce  with  the 
emissaries  of  evil  is  without  excuse. 

We  further  learn  that  London  itself 
supports  no  less  than  five  spiritual 
papers — at  least  it  did  so  in  the  year 
187 1.*  Whether  their  number  has  in- 
creased or  diminished  since  that  date,  I 
cannot  tell.  But  in  looking  over  some 
extracts  from  those,  I  am  struck  by  find- 
ing that  they  assume  as  acknowledged 
facts  various  manifestations  similar  to 
those  alluded  to  by  the  lecturer  in  New 
York.  For  instance,  in  a  paper  read 
by  Mr.  T,  Grant  to  the  Maidstone 
Philosophical  Society  in  1872,  as  being 
"  A  Scientific  View  of  Modern  Spirit- 
ualism," he  describes  various  classes  of 
mediums,  one  of  which  he  calls  the 
missionary  medium,  because  it  is  irre- 
sistibly compelled  to  go  on  some  given 
errand,  without  knowing  why  or  whither, 
wherever  the  spirit  guides  him.  Mr. 
Grant  asserted  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  a  medium  of  this  class  in  Maid- 
stone, who,  though  too  weak  to  walk  far 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  was  never- 
theless, when  under  this  influence,  en- 
abled to  walk  long  distances  without 
feeling  fatigue,  at  the  most  unreasonable 
hours  of  day  or  night  ;  and  has  several 
times  been  instantaneously  transported  from 
one  place  to  another^  miles  apart. 

Again,  we  were  struck  by  the  exceed- 
ingly practical  nature  of  the  communi- 
cation which  we  heard  the  Boston 
medium  make  to  my  companion  respect- 
ing certain  business  transactions.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  such  revela- 
tions are  not  without  parallel  in  Britain. 
Thus,  in  a  singular  record  of  a  multi- 
tude of  strange  and  unaccountable  facts, 
collected  by  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee,t  he 
quotes  the  following  story,  giving  the 
name  and  address  of  his  informant  : 

"  A  commercial  firm  at  Bolton  in  Lancashire 
liad  found  that  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
which  had  been  sent  to  their  bank  by  a  confi- 
dential clerk,  had  not  been  placed  to  their  cred- 
it. The  clerk  remembered  the  fact  of  taking 
the  money,  though  not  the   particulars  ;  but  at 


*  "  The  Debatable  Land,"  p.  175.  R.  Dale 
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the  bank  nothing  was  known  of  it.  The  clerk, 
feeling  that  he  was  liable  to  suspicion  in  the 
matter,  and  anxious  to  elucidate  it,  sought  the 
help  of  a  spirit  medium.  The  medium  prom- 
ised to  do  her  best.  Having  heard  the  story, 
she  presently  passed  into  a  kind  of  trance. 
Shortly  after,  she  said  :  "  I  see  you  on  your 
way  to  the  bank.  I  see  you  go  into  the  bank. 
I  see  you  go  to  such  and  such  part  of  the  bank, 
I  see  you  hand  some  papers  to  a  clerk.  I  see 
him  put  them  in  such  and  such  a  place  under 
some  other  papers.  And  I  ^ee  them  there  now." 
The  clerk  went  to  the  bank,  directed  the  cash- 
ier where  to  look  for  the  money,  and  it  was 
found — the  cashier  afterward  remembering 
that  in  the  hurry  of  business  he  had  there  de- 
posited it." 

The  geiitleman  who  narrated  this 
story  stated  that  a  relation  of  his  had 
written  to  the  commercial  firm  in  ques- 
tion, to  ask  whether  the  facts  here  stated 
had  acttially  occurred,  and  he  had  re- 
ceived a  reply  in  the  affirmative.  Mr. 
Lee  applied  to  this  gentleman  for  a 
corroboration  of  the  story,  and  in  due 
course  received  the  following  answer  : 
"  Nov.  9th,  1S74. — Your  account  is 
correct.  I  have  the  answer  of  the  firm 
to  my  inquiry  at  home  now." 

The  advance  of  modern  science  has 
taught  us  to  despise  the  superstitions  of 
the  dark  ages.  Necromancy  and  witch- 
craft are  deemed  things  of  the  past. 
Yet  under  new  names,  and  with  refine- 
ments better  suited  to  this  nineteenth 
century,  the  same  beliefs  would  seem  to 
be  at  work.  A  few  years  ago,  a  simple 
little  heart-shaped  piece  of  wood,  called 
"  Planchette,"  running  on  wheels,  and 
pierced  by  a  pencil,  became  a  favorite 
drawing-room  plaything,  and  was  re- 
quired to  act  the  part  of  the  divining- 
rod  in  the  hand  of    the  Eastern  magi- 


cians. So  eerie  were  the  answers  thus 
obtained  to  various  questions,  that  in 
many  cases  the  inquirers  took  alarm, 
and  solemnly  condemned  their  "  Plan- 
chette" to  an  anto  da  fe.  We  know  of 
one  which  was  deliberately  sunk  in  the 
Nile,  and  another  in  the  Thames,  as 
being  decidedly  "  uncanny." 

Then  we  have  had  the  whole  array  of 
evidence  concerning  table-turning  and 
spirit-rapping,  which  for  so  many  years 
formed  a  fruitful  topic  of  conversation 
and  wonder.  Add  to  these,  numerous 
indisputable  stories  of  unaccountable 
apparitions,  such  as  those  vouched  for 
by  Mr.  Lane  and  his  sister  during  their 
residence  in  Egypt  ;  and  also  such 
mysterious  rappings  as  continued  for 
years  to  disturb  the  pious  home  of  the 
Wesleys  ;  and  many  other  instances 
equally  well  authenticated. 

All  I  can  learn  on  this  subject,  and  its 
effect  on  those  who  have  gone  most 
deeply  into  its  study,  inclines  me  to 
believe  that  it  is  one  which  it  is  well  to 
leave  untouched,  and  so  my  inquiries 
have  gone  no  further.  From  what  I 
can  gather,  I  infer  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  Spiritualism  is  full  of  difficulty  ; 
that  those  who  start  on  the  endeavor  to 
follow  it  out  soon  find  themselves 
plunged  in  an  intricate  labyrinth,  from 
which  escape  becomes  more  and  more 
hopeless  the  farther  they  advance — a 
labyrinth  in  which  light  becomes  dark- 
ness, and  in  which  they  who  once  enter 
are  beguiled  ever  onward,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  grasping  something  tangible, 
which  forever  eludes  their  quest. — 
Blackwood''  s  Magazine, 


THE    MAN    OF   THE    FUTURE. 

BY    E.    KAY    ROBINSON. 


The  Man  of  the  Future — that 
mysterious  being  who  will  look  back 
across  a  dim  gulf  of  time  upon  imper- 
fect humanity  of  the  nineteenth  century 
with  just  such  kindly  and  half-incredu- 
lous scorn  as  we  now  condescend  to 
bestow  upon  our  own  club-wielding  ape- 
like ancestor — will  be  a  toothless,  hair- 
less, slow-limbed  animal,  incapable  of 
extended  locomotion.  His  feet  will 
have  no  divisions  between  the  toes.  He 
will  be  very  averse  to  fighting,  and  will 


maintain  his  position  in  the  foremost 
files  of  time  to  come  solely  upon  the 
strength  of  one  or  two  peculiar  convolu- 
tions in  his  brain.  This  may  seem  to 
be  a  poor  prophecy  ;  but  it  differs  from 
most  prophecies  in  being  a  mere  logical 
deduction  from  accomplished  facts. 

Only  in  very  recent  times  has  the  ex- 
tent of  our  scientific  knowledge  been 
sufficient  to  justify  even  the  genius  of  a 
Darwin  in  attempting  to  evolve  a 
rational  scheme  of  the  past  ;  and  it  is 
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not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of 
using  that  knowledge  like  a  two-edged 
knife  to  cut  forward  into  the  future,  as 
well  as  backward  into  the  past,  should 
not  have  occurred  to  our  men  of 
science  as  yet.  A  little  inspection  of 
the  weapon,  however,  will  show  that  it 
is  equally  handy  for  either  purpose  :  for 
dissecting  the  coiled-up  thread  of  the 
destiny  of  species,  as  for  cutting  through 
the  tangled  web  of  their  origin.  From 
the  same  plentiful  materials  of  the  pres- 
ent, it  should  not  be  more  difficult  to 
write  an  account  of  the  Descendants 
than  of  the  Descent  of  Man.  The  task, 
however,  in  its  entirety,  demands 
another  Darwin.  Meanwhile,  others  less 
gifted  may  venture  to  sketch  in  a  rough 
outline  of  the  Man  of  the  Future  with 
his  bald  scalp  and  empty  gums. 

Of  course  it  may  be  objected  at  the 
outset  that  Darwin's  theory  of  the 
Origin  of  Species  stands  itself  still  in 
need  of  scientific  demonstration.  To 
those  to  whom  such  a  contention  com- 
mends itself,  no  reply  shorter  than  three 
volumes  is  possible,  and  to  them  these 
few  paragraphs  are  not  addressed.  I 
may  take  it  therefore  for  granted  that, 
although  the  logical  buttresses  of  some 
of  Darwin's  theories  are  plainly  built  of 
materials  too  flimsy  to  support  the 
weight  placed  upon  them,  and  some  few 
are  completely  undermined  and  useless, 
nevertheless  no  man  of  thought  can 
honestly  deny  that  his  genealogy  of  the 
human  race  is  in  the  main  reconcilable 
with  fact,  with  science,  and  with  religion 
in  the  highest  acceptation  of  that  term. 
Nor  after  a  moment's  consideration 
of  the  arguments  hereafter  to  be  ad- 
duced, should  any  honest  thinker  find 
difficulty  in  going  further  and  admitting 
with  me  that  Nature,  like  Janus  of  old, 
has  two  faces,  one  looking  forward  as 
significantly  into  the  Future,  as  the  other 
backward  into  the  Past.  If  by  minute 
inspection  of  the  recent  footprints  of 
changes  that  are  now  passing  over  the 
world,  one  philosopher  was  guided  to 
proclaim  whence  those  changes  started, 
surely  another  philosopher  of  equal 
powers  could  tell  us,  at  least  as  clearly, 
whither  they  are  going  ?  For  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  Darwin's  self- 
appointed  mission  of  tracing  Nature 
backward  to  its  source  was  in  any 
especial  way  facilitated  by  the  scanty 


relics  of  the  actual  past  that  geology  has 
unearthed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
strongest  arguments  against  his  theories 
of  gradual  evolution,  such  as  the  sudden 
appearance  of  distinct  species  in  partic- 
ular strata,  and  many  other  similar 
difficulties,  have  been  furnished  by 
geologists.  His  "  Origin  of  Species"  is 
written  entirely  in  the  living  characters 
of  the  present.  ,01d  types  are  indeed 
introduced  here  and  there  by  way  of 
comment  and  illustration,  but  if  the 
Dinotherium  and  the  Mastodon  were 
still  slumbering  the  sleep  of  the  extinct 
Unknown,  in  company  with  the  undis- 
covered ape-like  animal,  the  "  Missing 
Link  "  of  popular  imagination,  the 
descent  of  man  would  have  been  no 
more  difficult  to  trace.  It  was  from 
lions  and  peacocks,  toads  and  insects — 
various  renderings  in  aberrant  modern 
types  of  the  same  old  story  of  evolution 
and  development — that  Darwin  com- 
piled the  volumes  that  have  revolution- 
ized modern  philosophy  and  modes  of 
thought.  It  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise. The  organic  remains  of  geology 
would  have  been  as  useless  to  guide  him 
through  the  free  realms  of  thought  he 
traversed,  as  the  name  at  his  own  street 
corner  to  teach  him  the  geography  of 
Europe.  The  interval  that  has  elapsed 
since  woolly  elephants  browsed  along  the 
site  of  the  Strand,  mysteriously  long  as 
it  appears  to  us,  would  occupy  merely 
the  last  page  of  the  latest  volume  of  the 
interminable  "  History  of  Man."  It  is 
indeed  a  fragment  of  the  original,  but  so 
mutilated  and  imperfect  a  fragment  as 
to  be  incomparably  inferior  to  the  in- 
numerable translations  and  modifications 
of  the  text  printed  on  loose  sheets  and 
scattered  over  the  globe  wherever  an 
animal  or  fish  is  found,  wherever  a  bird 
or  insect  flies.  By  collecting  and  deci- 
phering these  isolated  sentences,  Darwin 
has  reproduced,  in  due  proportion,  but 
vague  outline,  the  whole  of  the  mighty 
work  ;  and  where  the  original  geological 
fragment  tallied  with  his  translation  he 
said  so,  and  where  it  did  not  tally,  he 
said  so.  But  he  was  in  no  way  indebted 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  past  to  a  study 
of  the  past.  From  the  present  attitude 
of  Nature  he  inferred  whence  it  had 
come,  and  we  can  guess  whither  it  is 
going. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Darwin's 
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theory  of  the  evolution  of  different 
species  receives  strong  confirmation  from 
the  parallel  changes  which  each  individ- 
ual of  those  species  undergoes  in 
growth  from  the  embryo  to  matu- 
rity. The  human  embryo,  for  instance, 
has  a  hairy  skin  ;  a  biain  with  convolu- 
tions similar  to  those  of  an  ape  ;  a  great 
toe  projecting  like  a  thumb  from  the  side 
of  the  foot,  a  single  pulsating  vessel  in- 
stead of  a  heart,  and  a  tail  longer  than 
its  legs.  These  characteristics  disap- 
pear long  before  birth  ;  and  thus  each 
human  individual  before  coming  into 
the  world  exemplifies  in  his  own  person 
the  development  of  his  species  from 
some  lower  animal — lower  even  than  the 
ape— and  furnishes  solid  collateral  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  theory  founded 
by  Darwin  upon  a  comparison  of  the 
affinities  and  differences  of  allied  species 
as  they  exist  at  present.  But  just  as 
each  individual,  before  becoming  sub- 
ject by  birth  to  the  influence  of  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  reproduces  the 
character  which  his  species  wore  before 
those  surrounding  circumstances  had 
produced  any  effect,  so  each  individual, 
after  having  passed  beyond  maturity  un- 
der the  influence  of  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, foreshadows  the  character 
which  his  species  will  wear  when  those 
circumstances  have  produced  their  full 
effect.  If,  then,  by  following  Darwin's 
method  of  comparing  the  affinities  and 
differences  of  existing  species,  a  new 
theory  of  the  evolution  of  the  future  is 
built  up,  and  it  is  then  found  that  each 
individual  during  his  passage  from 
maturity  to  old  age  undergoes  the  same 
changes  that  are  predicted  for  the 
species,  there  would  he  good  />fi//id  /ac/e 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  correctness  of 
the  theory  ;  and  this  evidence  is  not 
wanting. 

There  is  of  course  this  difference 
between  a  retrospective  and  a  prospec- 
tive theory  of  evolution  :  that  the  latter 
can  only  be  carried  forward  for  a  short 
way,  only  so  far  in  fact  as  the  present 
incompleted  stage  of  the  journey 
reaches.  After  that  we  cannot  even 
conjecture  in  which  direction  the  next 
new  departure  may  be  taken.  In  look- 
ing back  UDon  the  lines  of  descent  which 
different  extant  species  have  followed, 
we  see  a  number  of  converging  lines, 
and  can  place  our  finger  upon  the  point 


of  intersection  and  say,  "  There  was  the 
common  parent  of  all  these  species. ' '  In 
looking  forward,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
can  only  see  the  divergence  of  the  lines, 
and  have  no  fixed  points  in  the  landscape 
to  guide  us  as  to  their  ulterior  destination. 
Hence  in  pointing  out  the  path  that  evo- 
lution of  the  future  musf  follow,  we  can 
only  speak  with  assurance  of  a  very  little 
distance,  and  with  doubt  of  a  few  steps 
more.  Unforeseen  circumstances  and 
oblique  influences  cannot  fail  to  arise  to 
turn  each  species  aside  from  the  course 
it  is  now  following.  With  this  explana- 
tion I  may  restate  the  proposition  that 
the  man  of  the  future  will  be  a  toothless, 
hairless  animal,  incapable  of  extended 
locomotion.  His  feet  will  have  no 
divisions  between  the  toes.  He  will  be 
very  averse  to  fighting,  and  will  main- 
tain his  position  in  the  foremost  files  of 
time  to  come  solely  upon  the  strength 
of  a  few  peculiar  convolutions  in  his 
brain.  Compared  with  the  stately 
broad-winged  possessors  of  "  vril,"  this 
picture  of  the  coming  race  is  not  flatter- 
ing, but  it  is  at  least  more  probable. 
More  details  might  easily  be  added,  but 
those  which  have  been  enumerated  are 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  are  so 
obviously  the  inevitable  results  of 
changes  already  partially  accomplished, 
that  few  words  will  be  necessary  to  sup- 
port them. 

The  different  parts  of  the  human 
frame  as  it  exists  now  have  been  evolved 
or  modified  by  the  action  of  the  two 
great  principles  that  have  always  regu- 
lated the  development  of  species. 
Every  organ  and  every  ornament  that 
man  possesses  has  been  acquired  by 
natural  or  by  sexual  selection,  and  when 
either  of  these  forces  is  weakened  or  re- 
moved, or  when  the  necessity  for  such 
organs  or  ornaments  is  no  longer  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  loss  of  the 
power  employed  in  their  production, 
then  they  commence  at  once  to  disap- 
pear. This  is  the  case  with  human 
teeth.  The  early  ancestors  of  man  were 
furnished,  as  the  male  gorilla  is  to-day, 
with  magnificent  grinding  teeth  for 
crushing  hard  fruits,  and  huge  canines 
for  fighting  with  other  males  for  the 
possession  of  the  females.  A  trace  of 
this  remains  in  the  more  powerful  denti- 
tion of  savage  races,  who  stand  a  short 
distance  nearer  to  our  common  ape-like 
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ancestor.  Civilized  human  beings,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  absolutely  no  use 
for  canine  teeth,  which  are  therefore 
found  to  be  small  in  proportion  to  the 
civilization  of  their  possessors  ;  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  teeth  they  are  eminently 
unsuited  for  the  work  they  have  to  per- 
form. This  is  sufficiently  plain  from 
their  early  decay,  and  the  artificial  means 
which  have  to  be  employed  in  order  to 
retain  them  even  to  maturity.  The  so- 
called  "  wisdom  teeth  "  are  even  now  be- 
ing lost.  They  are  the  last  to  appear, 
and  the  first  to  go,  and  even  while  we 
have  them  are  unemployed.  The  rest 
will  follow  them  probably  two  at  a  time, 
and  their  places  will  be  supplied  no 
doubt  by  a  hardening  of  the  gums, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  incomparably 
more  convenient  and  suitable  to  the 
viands  of  civilized  life. 

Long  hair,  beard,  mustache,  and 
whiskers  are  all  sexual  ornaments  ac- 
quired by  man  to  charm  and  allure  the 
opposite  sex,  just  as  the  canine  teeth 
were  acquired  to  fight  for  a  similar 
purpose.  But  neither  is  sexual  selec- 
tion so  powerful  now,  nor  are  these 
hairy  ornaments  so  important  as  they 
used  to  be.  Marriage  is  no  longer  set- 
tled by  the  strength  or  magnificent  hairi- 
ness of  the  suitor.  Wealth  will  cover 
the  bald  head  ;  intellect  is  more  valued 
than  whiskers,  and  the  length  of  a  rent- 
roll  counterbalances  the  shortness  of  a 
beard.  A  woman  too  who  has  but  a 
scanty  supply  of  that  ancient  "  pride  of 
a  vroman" — long  hair — can  eke  it  out 
by  fraud  and  art,  nor  need  she  go  uii- 
wedded  on  that  account.  Neither  men 
nor  women  therefore  who  happen  to  be 
ill  furnished  with  hair  are  now,  as  for- 
merly, handicapped  in  the  race  of  life, 
and  unlikely  to  leave  children  to  inherit 
their  defects.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
gain  a  distinct  advantage  at  the  outset, 
inasmuch  as  no  vital  force  is  in  their 
case  wasted  in  the  production  of  useless 
ornaments.  There  is,  moreover,  a  mys- 
terious law  of  correlation  of  growth  be- 
tween the  hair  and  the  teeth.  Through- 
out the  animal  world  strong  and  luxuri- 
ant hair  is  accompanied  by  regular  and 
durable  teeth  ;  and  a  hairless  breed  of 
dogs  exists  which  is  equally  conspicuous 
for  the  absence  of  its  teeth.  Hence  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  civiliza- 
tion would  affect  the  hair  as  much  as  the 


teeth,  and  infallibly  tend  to  suppress  all 
hirsute  adornments,  as  not  being  suffi- 
ciently necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  to  repay  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
duction. Experience  confirms  this  view  ; 
for  as  the  teeth  are  small,  soon  lost,  and 
two  of  them  at  least  capricious  in  ap- 
pearance, so  bald  heads  in  the  prime  of 
life,  smooth  cheeks  and  beardless  chins 
among  men,  and  women  conspicuous 
for  the  absence  of  natural  locks,  are 
common  in  civilized  countries  ;  while 
savage  tribes,  who  have  more  lately  left, 
or  still  remain  in,  that  state  of  society 
in  which  individual  strength  and  per- 
sonal ornament  are  demanded  by  the 
principles  of  natural  and  sexual  selec- 
tion, have  stronger  teeth  and  retail  more 
of  their  original  wealth  of  hair. 

With  respect  to  his  locomotive  limbs 
civilized  man  has  lost  some  faculties  and 
is  losing  others.  The  prehensile  power 
of  the  great  toe,  inherited  from  our  ape- 
like ancestor,  and  still  obvious  in  the 
human  embryo,  is  retained  in  part  by 
savage  races  ;  but  of  necessity  lost  by 
those  human  beings  who  habitually  in- 
close their  feet  in  the  boots  and  shoes  of 
civilized  life.  Indeed,  the  separation  of 
the  five  toes  under  such  circumstances 
is  no  longer  necessary,  and  will  not  per- 
manently survive.  Already  the  percent- 
age of  persons  who  have  two  or  more  of 
their  toes  united  throughout  their  length 
is  surprisingly  large. 

In  that  particular  form  of  endurance, 
again,  which  enables  a  man  to  travel  long 
distances  on  foot,  the  savage  is,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  immensely  superior  to 
his  civilized  brother.  And  mcreased 
facilities  of  artificial  locomotion,  by  ren- 
dering the  use  by  the  latter  of  his  lower 
limbs  more  and  more  unnecessary,  will 
reduce  them  in  time  to  a  comparatively 
rudimentary  condition.  Finally,  the 
readiness  of  our  ancestors,  and  of  our 
savage  contemporaries,  to  fight  with  one 
another  is  no  longer  profitable,  but  ab- 
solutely pernicious,  in  the  struggle  for 
civilized  existence.  'J'here  is  no  neces- 
sity nowadays  for  frequent  personal 
combats  and  struggles  of  life  and  death. 
On  the  contrary,  a  man  who  is  violent 
and  pugnacious  will,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  more  often  imprisoned  or  slain  in  the 
prime  of  life  than  his  more  pacific  neigh- 
bors, and  will  therefore  leave  fewer  chil- 
dren to  inherit  his  fighting  spirit.      Thus 
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the  constant  process  of  elimination  of 
combative  men  will  continue,  without 
any  compensating  advantage  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  arising  as  hereto- 
fore from  success  as  a  warrior.  The 
man  of  the  future,  therefore,  will  not 
only  be  toothless,  baldheaded,  and  in- 
capable of  extended  locomotion  with  his 
imperfectly  developed  feet  ;  but  he  will 
also  be  particularly  averse  to  engaging  in 
personal  conflict — a  lover  of  peace  at 
any  price. 

Now  it  would,  as  was  remarked  above, 
furnish  a  strong  confirmation  to  this 
theory  if  it  were  found  that  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  human  species,  during  his 
passage  from  maturity  to  old  age,  pre- 
sented in  his  own  person  any  of  these 
several  changes  predicted  for  the  spe- 
cies. That  he  does  so  in  a  remarkable 
degree  cannot  be  denied.  Taking  up 
our  position  in  imagination  at  that  point 
which  is  called  the  prime  of  life,  as  rep- 
resenting the  highest  point  of  develop- 
ment attained  by  man  in  the  present, 
and  looking  back,  we  can  in  his  person 
trace  the  career  of  his  species  through 
the  fiery  age  of  semi-civilized  youthful 
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nations,  the  period  of  unbridled  love 
and  fearless  war,  and  through  the  un- 
civilized period  of  boyhood,  with  all  the 
restlessness,  impudence,  and  love  of 
discordant  noises,  that  distinguish  sav- 
ages, to  the  mere  embryo,  with  its  hairy 
skin,  separate  great  toe,  and  long  tail 
like  a  monkey,  and  with  the  single  pul- 
sating vessel  which  serves  for  a  heart  to 
animals  far  lower  than  the  apes.  Turn- 
ing round  and  looking  forward,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  can  see  the  later  period 
of  life  when  man  has  lost  two  of  his 
teeth  and  much  of  his  love  of  locomo- 
tion ;  and  the  final  period,  when  he  has 
become  a  toothless,  baldheaded,  stiff- 
limbed  animal,  incapable  of  extended 
locomotion,  nervous  and  timid — an  old 
man  in  fact.  If  it  should  enter  into  the 
head  of  any  future  novelist  to  write  an- 
other circumstantial  account  of  "  The 
Coming  Race,"  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  make  use  of  the  above  materials, 
which,  if  less  picturesque  than  "  vril  " 
and  wings,  are,  as  I  have  said  before,  at 
least  more  consonant  with  nature. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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Chapter  I. 


Let  the  first  letter  which  Mr.  Derrick 
Smith,  artist,  wrote  from  Rome  to  his 
friend  Swainson,  begin  this  story. 

"  129,  Via  Babuino,  Piano,  4,  Rome, 
"  April  nth,    1878. 

"  My  Dear  Swainson  :  I  carried  out 
my  plan  of  travel  as  I  told  you  I  should, 
and  at  six-thirty  on  Sunday  morning  I 
found  myself  at  the  railway  terminus 
here,  rather  tired,  and  glad  it  was  over. 
The  run  was  very  continuous  and  fatigu- 
ing, as,  with  the  exception  of  an  hour 
at  Paris,  there  was  hardly  time  to  get 
food  at  any  of  the  halting-places.  But 
from  London  to  Rome  in  less  than  four 
days  is  sharp  work,  and  such  a  journey 
cannot  be  performed  without  a  certain 
amount  of  inconvenience.  At  Dover  I 
met  two  men  I  knew  and  travelled  with 
them  as  far  as  Dijon,  where,  after  din- 
ner, we  parted,  they  going  on  an  Easter 
holiday  excursion  to  the  Cornice,  and  I 


down  south.  I  also  found  a  companion 
who  was  coming  straight  through,  an 
Irishman  and  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  and 
as  it  turned  out,  I^was  glad  to  have  his 
company,  inasmuch  as  it  lessened  to 
some  extent  my  personal  apprehensions 
during  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  which 
I  experienced  in  the  train  between  here 
and  Florence. 

"  I  will  describe  it  as  clearly  as  I  can, 
particularly  as  I  cannot  help  fancying  it 
may  have  some  bearing,  direct  or  in- 
direct, upon  the  little  commission  which 
I  undertook  to  execute  for  you.  Per- 
haps I  am  even  wrong  in  telling  you 
about  it,  for  fear  it  should  unnecessarily 
disturb  you.  Moreover,  nothing  has 
come  of  it  as  yet,  nor  will  anything,  I 
dare  say,  only  there  are  one  or  two 
circumstances,  as  you  will  see,  connect- 
ed with  it,  which  appear  to  justify  my 
suspicions.  You  will  know  whether 
aught  exists  in  reference  to  your  ac- 
quamtance  with  the  lady,  which  would 
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give  my  idea  any  reasonable  ground  to 
stand  upon.  For  the  present,  rest  con- 
tent in  the  assurance  that  I  have  the 
packet  of  letters  quite  safe  under  lock 
and  key,  and  that  they  shall  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  their  owner  as  soon  as 
she  shall  arrive  in  Rome,  or  at  least  on 
the  very  first  opportunity  I  have  of 
giving  them  to  her  unobserved. 

"  We  left  Florence  by  the  mail-train 
at  ten  on  Saturday  night,  in  a  first-class 
carriage  ;  four  passengers — an  Italian 
lady  and  gentleman,  the  Irishman  afore- 
said, and  myself.  All  soon  fell  asleep, 
until  about  midnight,  being  slightly  dis- 
turbed by  a  stoppage,  I  drowsily  ob- 
served that  the  Italians  got  out,  and  I 
fancied  that  my  companion  and  I  were 
left  alone  to  continue  our  repose,  which 
we  did.  In  about  an  hour  I  awoke,  and 
to  my  surprise  saw,  sitting  in  the  corner 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  seat  opposite  to 
me,  a  man  whom  I  certainly  had  never 
observed  get  in.  The  thin  blue  silk 
blind  was  drawn  across  the  lamp  in  the 
roof  of  the  carriage,  but  there  was 
sufficient  light  for  me  to  see  that  he 
was  a  rough-looking  customer — rough, 
that  is,  as  far  as  his  dress  was  concerned, 
which  was  that  of  an  Italian  peasant, 
with  broad-brimmed,  high-peaked  hat, 
etc.  But  a  second  and  more  scrutiniz- 
ing glance,  which  I  took  without  mov- 
ing, showed  me  that  his  face  and  hands 
were  not  quite  in  accord  with  his  gar- 
ments ;  the  former  being  refined,  with  a 
finely-chiselled  nose  and  chin,  while  the 
latter  were  white  and  delicate,  with  long, 
sinewy,  taper-tipped  fingers. 

"Although  somewhat  disturbed  by  this 
apparition,  I,  fortunately,  was  still  too 
drowsy  to  rouse  up  thoroughly,  so  I  lay 
stretched  out  along  the  seat  as  I  was, 
contemplating  him  for  a  minute  or  two. 
As  I  did  so,  it  seemed  that  his  face  was 
not  altogether  unfamiliar  to  me,  though 
the  broad  brim  of  his  hat  threw  his 
brow  and  eyes  into  such  deep  shadow 
that  I  could  not  discern  them  distinctly, 
and  thus  at  first  it  was  only  an  impres- 
sion which  he  gave  me  of  somebody 
whom  I  must  have  recently  met. 

"  Presently  he  advanced  one  foot 
slowly  toward  the  seat  opposite  to  him, 
as  if  feeling  beneath  it,  but  touching 
nothing  theie,  he  dropped  on  his  knees, 
and  peeped  under  the  valance.  Still 
finding  the  space  empty,  he  resumed  his 


place,  and  gazed  curiously  at  our  two 
tranquil  forms,  apparently  apprehensive 
lest  either  of  us  might  have  observed  his 
action.  Concluding  doubtless,  that  we 
were  both  fast  asleep — for  the  shadow 
from  my  hat  hid  my  eyes  from  him,  just 
as  his  were  hidden  from  me — he  seemed 
reassured,  and  then  stooped  down  to 
look  beneath  his  own  seat. 

"  Naturally  rendered  suspicious  by 
all  this,  I  debated  what  to  do,  and 
although  I  thought  two  'need  not  be 
afraid  of  one,  it  occurred  to  me  that  he 
might  have  a  knife  about  him,  and  be 
up  to  a  brigandish  trick  or  two,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  arrive  sound 
in  Rome  than  be  in  any  way  niaimed 
through  a  scuffie  ;  so  I  decided  not  to 
arouse  my  friend,  but  to  remain  quiet 
for  awhile,  and  pretend  for  a  little 
longer  to  be  asleep.  I  assure  you  it  was 
no  fun  to  be  thus  lying  and  watch- 
ing the  fellow,  and  my  sensations  were 
anything  but  agreeable  when  I  saw 
him  suddenly  slip  at  full  length  upon 
the  floor,  and  in  the  most  marvel- 
lously serpent-like  manner,  glide  beneath 
the  seat  opposite  to  me,  on  which  my 
friend  was  asleep.  He  was  then  quite 
out  of  sight,  and  reniained  so  for  several 
minutes.  But  presently  out  came  a  hand 
and  arm  very  gently  from  under  the 
valance,  straight  in  the  direction  of  my 
small  hand-bag,  which  was  standing  on 
the  floor  close  beside  me. 

Now  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  that  in 
that  bag  were  the  precious  documents 
which  you  had  intrusted  to  me.  I  had 
transferred  them  from  my  breast-pocket 
to  the  hand-bag  while  I  was  dining  in 
the  station  restaurant  at  Dijon.  The 
place  was  very  crowded  and  full  of 
bustle,  and  I  noticed,  more  than  once, 
a  tall  gentlemanly-looking  man  of  Italian 
aspect,  rather  seedily  dressed,  standing 
near  the  bufifet,  and  eyeing  me  keenly. 
My  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to 
him  by  the  way  in  which  he  always  ap- 
peared to  be  watching  me,  whenever  I 
looked  up.  Our  eyes  met  constantly, 
but  directly  he  saw  that  I  saw  him  he 
would  drop  his,  and  I  wondered  who 
the  deuce  he  could  be,  and  what  his 
motive  for  staring  so  was.  All  on  a 
sudden,  by  a  flash  of  intuition,  I  re- 
called this  circumstance,  directly  that 
hand  and  arm  were  stretched  out  toward 
the  bag,  and  I  knew,  in  an  instant,  of 
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whom  the  face  of  our  mysterious  fellow- 
traveller  reminded  me.  It  was  the  man 
who  had  been  watching  me  the  day 
before  at  Dijon  !  Differently  dressed — 
disguised,  indeed,  as  he  now  was,  I  felt 
sure  it  was  the  same  person,  and  I  also 
felt  sure  that  it  was  this  bag  which  he 
was  especially  coveting.  I  do  not  know 
why  I  conceived  all  this,  or  why  I  at- 
tributed so  much  importance  to  it,  but 
these  are  the  little  facts  which  gave  me 
an  idea  that  they  may  not  be  uncon- 
nected with  you  and  the  packet.  But 
to  proceed  with  my  story. 

"  Just  as  the  fellow's  hand  was  within 
an  inch  of  the  bag,  and  I  was  about  to 
move  it  out  of  his  reach,  the  engine- 
whistle  warned  us  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching a  station,  and  never  did  any 
sound  bring  such  relief  to  my  mind 
before.  Needless,  to  say  the  arm  dis- 
appeared in  a  second,  and  needless  to 
say  that  I  then  gently  woke  my  Irish 
friend,  and  told  him  in  a  whisper  what 
was  up,  but  to  i_lie  quifc  still  until  we 
stopped,  when  we  would  give  the  alarm, 
and  have  the  intruder  removed. 

"  The  station  proved  to  be  Chiusi, 
and  the  scene  which  followed,  with  the 
guards,  porters,  and  people,  was  highly 
diverting.  Directly  I  mentioned  the  fact 
that  a  probable  thief  was  lying  concealed 
beneath  the  seat  to  the  two  gendarmes, 
who,  as  you  know,  are  always  so  officious 
at  these  stations,  they  pounced  in  upon 
him  like  a  couple  of  terriers  upon  a  rat 
in  a  hole.  They  dragged  him  out 
savagely  by  the  heels,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately searched,  but  as  he  had  taken 
nothing  belonging  to  us,  we  were  relieved 
from  all  further  concern  with  the  affair, 
and  the  culprit  was  marched  off  in 
custody. 

"  The  guard  of  the  train  remarked 
that,  in  all  probability,  he  had  peeped 
in  through  the  windows  on  the  further 
side  of  the  carriage  at  the  last  halting- 
place,  and  that,  seeing  we  were  asleep, 
he  had  crept  softly  in  at  the  unlocked 
door,  just  as  the  train  was  starting. 
'  Jhese  contadini  are  always  hanging 
about  the  stations,'  said  the  official, 
'  ready  to  lay  Jiands  on  any  portable 
articles  within  reach.  Madonna  !  but 
this  was  a  bold  attempt,  and  it  will  cost 
the  fellow  dear.' 

"  Yes,  I  thought,  as  I  meditated  on 
the  adventure  during  the  remainder  of 
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my  journey,  and  it  might  have  cost  me 
dear,  had  I  not  awoke,  or  had  I  been 
alone,  or,  indeed,  had  many  other  things 
occurred  which  did  not  occur.  As  it 
was,  we  were  well  out  of  the  business, 
and  I  really  should  have  thought  no 
more  of  it,  but  for  the  strange  resem- 
blance between  the  two  faces  of  the 
men.  This,  in  fact,  might  hardly  have 
struck  uie,  but  for  the  odd  association 
which  it  seemed  to  have-  with  your  com- 
mission, for  I  gleaned  something,  when 
you  gave  me  the  packet,  which  set  me 
thinking  that  there  might  be  a  third 
party  mixed  up  in  the  affair.  If  I  am 
right,  I  still  cannot  get  it  out  of  my 
head  that  this  same  third  party  was  none 
other  than  the  Italian  at  Dijon,  or  the 
fellow  in  the  railway-carriage,  or  both. 

"  When  the  fellow  was  examined  by 
the  gendarmes  on  the  platform,  it  was 
more  than  ever  evident  to  me  that  his 
dress  was  a  disguise — he  was  no  con- 
tadino.  The  rough,  brown,  soiled  coat 
and  baggy  trousers  concealed  that  be- 
neath which  was  no  more  en  suite  with 
them  than  were  the  face  and  hands  of 
the  wearer.  Whether  this  fact  led  to 
anything,  or  was  even  noticed  by  the 
officials  at  the  time,  I  do  not  know.  I 
noticed  it.  This  scratch  will  give  you 
a  fair  idea  of  the  fellow's  head." 

Having  read  thus  far  in  his  friend's 
letter,  Henry  Swainson  paused,  and 
closely  examined  the  rough  but  clever 
sketch  in  pen  and  ink  of  the  head  of  a 
handsome  Italian  of  about  five-and- 
thirty,  which  occupied  the  opposite  page 
of  the  paper.  Presently  he  let  it  fall  on 
the  table  by  which  he  was  sitting,  and 
rising,  began  to  pace  the  room  as  he 
muttered  to  himself,  "  Caldini,  without 
a  doubt  !  He  saw  me  give  Smith  that 
blue  envelope  on  the  steps  of  the  club, 
when  he  followed  me  there  that  night, 
and  knew  what  was  in  it.  One's  only 
hope  lies  in  his  being  laid  by  the  heels 
by"the  law.  If  he  is  not,  he  will  follow 
up  those  letters  like  a  sleuth  hound,  and 
I  shall  not  know  a  moment's  peace  until 
I  am  assured  they  are  in  the  poor  lady's 
hands," 

Chapter  IT, 

Years    before    we    see    Mr.    Henry 

Swainson  engrossed  by  this  letter,  and 

while  he  was   reading  for  the   bar,   he 

would,  like  most  young  men,  occasion- 
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ally  vary  the  monotony  of  his  studies  of 
an  evening  by  looking  in  at  the  various 
entertainments  of  the  town.  He  was  a 
steady  worker,  but  he  gave  himself 
reasonable  relaxation,  and  having  a  nice 
musical  taste  he  naturally  frequented 
such  places  as  afforded  him  the  most 
gratification  in  this  direction.  But  he 
did  not  limit  his  search  after  melody  to 
the  more  fashionable  quarters.  He  was 
fond  of  seeing  life  and  studying  char- 
acter, and  being  somewhat  of  a  specula- 
tive and  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  he 
enjoyed  watching  audiences  of  every 
degree,  almost  as  much  as  he  did  listen- 
ing to  performances.  In  this  way  it 
came  about  that  one  evening  he  strolled 
off  to  a  music-hall  in  a  Northern  suburb, 
an  advertisement  of  which  had  caught  his 
eye.  He  seldom  found  himself  bored 
after  the  fashion  of  our  modern  youth, 
and  was  always  disposed  to  take  a  kindly 
view  of  mankind,  so  that  on  this  occa- 
sion, if  he  did  not  expect  to  reap  much 
musical  pleasure,  he  knew  he  should  find 
enough  to  satisfy  his  propensity  for  ob- 
serving men  and  manners.  To  his 
intense  surprise,  however,  he  enjoyed 
a  great  musical  treat.  A  very  charming- 
looking  young  lady,  described  in  the 
programme  as  La  Signorina  Julia  Ter- 
asco,  "  The  Queen  of  Song,"  quite 
startled  him  by  her  talent.  He  was 
immediately  struck  by  the  very  superior 
excellence  of  the  young  singer,  and  he 
felt  amazed  that  so  fine  and  promising 
an  artist  should  not  have  been  snapped 
up  by  some  manager  in  a  higher  sphere. 
After  listening  to  her  with  infinite  de- 
light, he  determined  to  pay  a  second 
visit  to  the  establishment,  and  having 
had  his  first  impressions  confirmed  he 
began  to  talk  about  her  to  one  of  his 
friends  at  the  Wits'  Club.  This  was  a 
man  considerably  older  than  Swainson, 
but  notable  as  being  one  of  the  best 
musical  critics  of  the  day,  and  on  this 
ground  their  club  acquaintanceship  nad 
ripened  into  a  strong  friendship.  Sir 
Charles  Vandellan  knew  everybody,  as 
the  phrase  goes  ;  but  being  a  bachelor, 
and  a  baronet  of  limited  means,  and 
having  generally  artistic  tastes,  he 
affected  the  slightly  Bohemian  society 
to  be  found  at  the  "  Wits',"  almost  in 
preference  to  that  which  his  social  posi- 
tion opened  to  him. 

You  must  come  and  hear  her,  Sir 


Charles,"  said  Swainson  to  him  after  he 
had  critically  described  the  singer.  "  If 
I  know  anything  about  music,  I  have 
found  a  real  prize.  It's  rather  a  long 
way  to  go,  but  you  will  find  her  well 
worth  the  journey.  Say  now,  will  you 
come  to-night  '*" 

But  Sir  Charles  was  engaged  that 
evening,  and  for  several  following,  and 
when  at  length  the  visit  came  off,  to 
their  infinite  disappointment  the  Sig- 
norina Julia  Terasco  was  not  singing. 
Indeed  she  never  sang  in  public  again. 
Thus  Swainson  only  saw  and  heard  her 
twice. 

Being  called  to  the  bar  shortly  after 
this,  and  going  to  India  to  practise,  the 
Signorina  Julia  Terasco  soon  faded 
from  his  memory,  and  eight  years  elapsed 
before  anything  happened  to  recall  her. 

"  Hallo,  Swainson,  how  long  have 
you  been  back  ?  I  thought  you  were  in 
India  !" 

"  So  I  was%ix  weeks  ago,  and  for 
some  things  I  wish  I  was  there  now. 
This  English  climate  hasn't  im^proved 
since  I  have  been  away.  It  is  con- 
foundedly chilly  for  June,  surely  ?  I 
have  not  felt  so  cold  for  eight  years,  I 
think,  as  I  do  to-day." 

"  Have  you  been  away  eight  years? 
Bless  my  soul  !  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved it.  How  the  time  passes  !  But 
you  are  not  a  bit  altered,  my  dear  fel- 
low ;  you  look  uncommonly  well,  to  be 
sure.  You  wear  better  than  any  of  us, 
I'll  be  hanged  if  you  don't.  By  the 
way,  I'll  tell  you  another  man  I  saw  in 
the  club  to-day,  whom  I  haven't  seen 
for  years,  and  who  seems  to  wear  equally 
well — old  Sir  Charles  Vandellan  ;  he  has 
not  turned  up  here  for  ages.  I  don't 
know  how  long  it  is  since  I  saw  him,  and 
he  looks  as  young  as  ever  and  as  fit  as 
a  fiddle,  just  as  you  do.  I  wonder  how 
you  fellows  manage  it  ;  I  wish  you 
would  pass  on  the  receipt." 

"Oh,  is  Sir  Charles  in  town?  I 
should  like  to  see  him  again.  Somebody 
told  me  he  had  come  into  some  properjfy, 
and  had  altogether  retired  from  Tondon 
life.  Lives  far  away  iji  the  country  or 
somewhere — quite  out  of  the  world.  It 
must  be  a  great  change  for  him  with  his 
tastes." 

"  Go  and  ask  him  how  he  likes  it — 
see,    there  he   is   now,   going   into  the 
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coffee-room.  He'll  he  glad  to  see  you, 
no  doubt.  You  used  to  be  great  cronies 
at  one  time — as  fond  of  music  as  ever, 
Swainson  ?" 

But  Henry  Swainson  did  not  stop  to 
answer  this  last  inquiry,  made  by  one 
of  the  numerous  acquaintances  whom  he 
came  across  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Wits' 
Club  a  few  days  after  his  temporary 
return  to  England. 

Far  more  cordial  than  any  of  the 
recognitions  he  had  so  far  received  at 
this  old  haunt  was  that  accorded  to  him 
by  the  hale,  fresh-colored,  aristocratic- 
looking  gentleman,  whom  he  now  fol- 
lowed into  the  coffee-room. 

"  Swainson,  I  am  delighted  to  meet 
you,"  said  Sir  Charles.  "  This  is  most 
fortunate.  I  am  seldom  in  London  now 
— never  for  more  than  a  day  or  two  at  a 
time,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  come  at 
the  moment  of  your  return.  I  hope  I 
shall  see  something  of  you  during  your 
stay.  You  must  spare  me  a  few  days 
down  at  my  little  place  near  Malvern.  I 
have  turned  Benedick  since  you  went 
away,  and  I  shall  be  charmed  to  present 
you." 

The  Indian  barrister's  response  to 
this  greeting  was  equally  hearty,  and 
the  result  of  that  afternoon's  chat  was 
an  agreement  that  he  should  pay  his  old 
friend  a  short  visit  in  the  course  of  the 
following  week. 

The  residence  of  Sir  Charles  Vandellan 
was  a  delightfully-situated  villa  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Malvern  Wells,  and 
was  looking,  together  with  its  surround- 
ings, at  its  very  best  on  the  sunny  June 
afternoon  when  Mr,  Swainson  drove  in 
at  the  gates  in  the  little  T-cart  in  which 
his  host  had  been  over  to  the  station  to 
fetch  him.  As  they  alighted,  the  sound 
of  a  woman's  voice  singing  at  a  piano 
came  softly  through  the  French  window 
of  the  drawing-room,  which  opened 
upon  an  ample  lawn  and  flower-garden 
at  the  side  of  the  house. 

"  Ah,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  there  is 
Lady  Vandellan  contending  with  the 
nightingales  as  usual.  Come  round  this 
way,  and  you  will  hear  that  my  account 
of  her  is  not  exaggerated." 

The  two  friends  passed  on  by  a  path 
leading  from  the  drive  among  the  rho- 
dodendrons, and  stood  for  awhile  at  a 
favorable  point  listening  to  the  enchant- 
ing  strains    of    Haydn's  old  canzonet, 


"  My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair, "  as 
they  were  poured  out  with  exquisite 
charm  by  the  singer.  While  Swainson 
thus  remained  his  host  bent  upon  him  a 
keen  glance,  as  if  to  observe  the  effect 
the  song  should  produce.  When  it  was 
over,  he  said,  gently  rubbing  his  hands 
with  an  air  of  profound  satisfaction  : 

"  There,  I  don't  think  you  ever  heard 
that  better  sung  or  with  more  taste  and 
refinement.  What  a  fortune  she  would 
have  made  on  the  stage,  or  in  the 
concert-room — eh  ?  But  for  my  own 
good  luck  in  finding  such  a  treasure  I 
could  almost  wish  for  the  sake  of  art 
she  had  been  obliged  to  earn  her  own 
living  ;  she  is  a  real  loss  to  the  profes- 
sion." 

"  Indeed,  yes,"  rejjlied  Swainson  in 
rather  an  absent  manner  ;  "  it  was  quite 
perfect — quite." 

They  were  about  to  move  forward 
when  the  voice  again  burst  forth,  this 
time  in  the  execution  of  a  series  of  brill- 
iant roulades,  entirely  overwhelming  in 
their  volume  and  the  certainty  and  cor- 
rectness of  their  tone. 

"  Stay,"  whispered  Swainson,  "pray 
let  me  listen.  It  is  magnificent  ;"  and 
he  stood  for  several  minutes  with  his 
head  thrown  a  little  on  one  side,  looking 
gravely  delighted  and  completely  ab- 
sorbed. 

"  Now,  come  along,"  said  Sir  Charles 
at  length,  when  there  was  another  pause 
in  the  music,  "  and  let  me  introduce 
you." 

With  this  they  emerged  from  their 
hiding-place,  crossed  the  lawn,  and 
entered  the  room  by  the  open  window. 

The  lady  immediately  rose  from  the 
piano,  and  coming  forward,  shook  hands 
with  the  guest  with  every  appropriate 
expression  of  hospitality.  She  was  a 
tall  and  graceful  woman,  a  little  past 
her  first  youth  perhaps,  but  only  so 
much  so  as  to  lend  to  her  slender  figure 
that  roundness  of  matronhood  which 
told  you  that  in  this  respect  at  least  she 
could  never  have  looked  better.  In  her 
face  alone  were  there  any  hints  of  the 
advance  of  time,  but  being  olive-skinned 
and  dark,  the  practised  eye  would  detect 
that  these  were  due  more  to  her  com- 
plexion and  peculiar  style  of  beauty  than 
to  actual  years  ;  she  probably  looked 
older  than  she  really  was.  If,  in  addi- 
tion,  there  lingered  traces  of  some  by- 
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gone  care  and  suffering,  the  bright  smile 
displaying  a  set  of  pearly  teeth,  and 
the  soft  lustre  of  the  long-lashed  eyes, 
assured  Swainson  confidently  that  she 
was  thoroughly  happy  in  the  present. 
Her  features  were  just  sufficiently  clear 
of  the  sculptor's  or  painter's  ideal  of  per- 
fection of  form  and  proportion,  to  give 
to  her  countenance  that  charm  which 
ordinary  mortals  find  more  attractive. 
It  made  her,  in  fact,  an  extremely 
pretty,  rather  than  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  and  her  speaking  voice  being 
equally  melodious  with  that  of  her  sing- 
ing, Swainson  felt  that  to  live  in  her 
company  would  be  as  it  were,  to  live 
always  in  "  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds. ' ' 

Knowing  her  husband's  passionate 
love  for  music,  he  could  well  understand 
how  such  a  being  might  very  easily  have 
turned  him  from  what  his  friends  had 
looked  upon  as  a  confirmed  bachelor- 
hood. But  he  found  himself  irresistibly 
wondering,  throughout  the  first  five 
minutes  of  conventional  talk,  where  Sir 
Charles  could  have  discovered  a  person 
apparently  so  peculiarly  suited  to  his 
tastes.  Not  that  this  wonder  was  ex- 
actly born  of  his  introduction  to  the 
lady — it  was  only  increased  by  that,  for 
the  rapturous  way  in  which  Sir  Charles 
had  spoken  of  his  wife  to  his  friend, 
and  had  yet  said  never  a  word  as  to 
v.'here  he  met  her,  had  set  Swainson 
speculating  upon  this  point  from  the 
first. 

"  Sir  Charles  tells  me  you  are  as  great 
a  musical  fanatic  as  he  is,  Mr.  Swain- 
son," said  Lady  Vandellan,  as,  later  on, 
the  three  were  sitting  down  to  dinner, 
"  so  I  hope  at  least  you  will  not  find  us 
too  dull  for  you  here.  We  are  a  most 
domestic  pair,  I  assure  you,  and  see 
very  few  people.  Nor,  I  am  afraid, 
can  we  offer  you  any  sport.  1  believe 
there  is  some  fishing  to  be  had  not 
far—" 

"  Oh,  thanks,"  replied  the  guest,  "  I 
am  no  sportsman.  My  only  hobby,  be- 
sides music,  is  drawing  a  little,  but  when 
I  can  get  music  in  such  perfection  as  I 
shall  here,  I  could  never  find  the  coun- 
try dull." 

"  You  are  very  good  to  say  so." 

"  I  gm  perfectly  sincere,  I  assure 
you.  From  what  I  heard  this  afternoon, 
1  am  confident  one  does  not  hear  often 
in  society  such  a  voice  and  such  musical 


ability  as  yours,  Lady  Vandellan.  You 
can  scarcely  be  called  an  amateur.  You 
must  have  worked  very  hard  to  have 
done  such  complete  justice  to  your  rare 
gifts,  or,  may  I  say,  genius  ?" 

The  hostess  blushed  as,  dropping  her 
eyes  she  said  indifferently  : 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course,  when  one  has 
strong  love  for  an  art  one  naturally 
works  hard  at  it." 

"  I  am  afraid  not  always,  Lady  Van- 
dellan. It  does  not  follow,  unless  one  is 
obliged  for  some  reason.  You  have 
studied  in  Italy,  I  imagine  ;  you  could 
scarcely  have  acquired  your  fine  style 
in  England." 

The  blush  deepened,  and  the  lady 
still  kept  her  gaze  averted  from  Swain- 
son's  face,  as  Sir  Charles,  answering 
hastily  for  her,  said  : 

'*  Yes  ;  but  not  since  she  was  a  child 
— not  since  she  was  a  child." 

The  conversation  on  this  subject  then 
dropped  suddenly,  as  if  by  common 
consent,  and  Swainson  could  not  help 
feeling  that  the  early  studies  of  his 
hostess  were  not  to  be  inquired  into. 
Intuitively  he  felt  he  had  been  approach- 
ing forbidden  ground,  and  this  idea  was 
increased  by  that  marked  absence  of  any 
reference  made  by  Sir  Charles  to  his 
wife's  early  days  or  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  her. 

"It  is  no  affair  of  mine,  after  all," 
thought  the  young  barrister  ;  "  Why 
should  I  bother  myself  about  it  ?" 

And  yet  throughout  the  whole  of 
dinner  he  found  he  was  bothering  him- 
self about  it,  and  by  degrees  a  strange 
sensation  crept  over  him,  as  he  grew 
more  familiar  v/ith  Lady  Vandellan 's 
appearance,  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
it  was  an  affair  of  his,  or  one  at  least  in 
which  he  had  some  interest. 

"  Had  he  ever  seen  her  before  ?'" 

That  was  a  question  which  at  last 
kept  perpetually  presenting  itself  to  him, 
and  finally,  as  from  time  to  time  he 
looked  at  her,  he  answered  it  in  the 
affirmative.  But  where  ?  For  the  life 
of  him  he  could  not  imagine.  I'he  first 
notes  of  her  voice,  as  he  heard  them 
through  the  open  window,  had  seemed 
to  remind  him,  in  their  excjuisite  quality, 
not  exactly  of  a  voice  he  remembered 
so  much  as  of  a  person,  an  appearance 
he  remembered.  And  now  was  this  the 
person  ?     Was    this   the  appearance    of 
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which  the  tones  of  that  voice  had  re- 
minded him  ?  He  thought  it  was.  Put- 
ting these  two  sensations  together  so 
preoccupied  him  that  he  was  by  no 
means  so  conversational  during  dinner 
as  he  might  have  been.  On  the  whole, 
the  meal  was  rather  dull,  and  it  was 
not  until  they  were  all  three  in  the 
drawing-room  again,  and  Lady  Van- 
dellan  at  Swainson's  request  sat  down 
at  the  piano,  and  music  was  again  in  the 
ascendant,  that  anything  like  vivacity 
returned. 

She  continued  singing  for  a  consider- 
able time,  while  Swainson  and  his  host 
sat  in  rapt  enjoyment,  the  latter  ever 
and  anon  by  glance  or  brief  remark 
appealing  to  the  former  (who  never  took 
his  eyes  off  the  singer)  for  confirmation 
of  the  praises  he  was  forever  bestowing 
on  his  wife. 

"  Do  you  ever  sing  '  Ah,  non  Credea, ' 
from  La  Sonnainbula  ?' '  presently  asked 
the  guest  during  a  pause. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  brief  reply  ;  "  would 
you  like  to  hear  it  ?"  and  the  lady  sang 
the  song  forthwith.  While  she  was 
doing  so.  Sir  Charles  walked  to  the 
open  window  and  stood  with  his  back 
to  the  room,  looking  out  into  the  sum- 
mer night.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
music  he  gently  clapped  his  hands  and 
murmured  "  Brava,  brava  !"  but  with- 
out turning  round.  Swainson  had  gone 
up  to  the  piano,  and  as  the  last  notes 
died  away  he  joined  in  the  applause, 
and  said,  with  some  significance  : 

"  I  have  not  heard  that  for  years,  and 
I  never  heard  it  sung  so  well  before,  but 
once." 

"Ah,"  said  Lady  Vandellan,  "and 
by  whom  was  it  sung  ?  I  hope  it  does 
not  revive  any  tender  memories,  Mr. 
Swainson,"  she  added,  half  laughing, 
but  without  looking  up,  for  he  had 
spoken  almost  in  a  whisper  which  might 
have  sounded  pathetic  to  her  unsuspect- 
ing ears. 

"  No,  indeed,"  he  replied  slowly  ; 
"no  tender  memories,  Lady  Vandellan 
— only  rather  strange  ones." 

She  stole  a  quick  glance  up  at  him 
for  a  moment  as  she  still  toyed  with  the 
keys,  and  said  :   "  How  so  ?" 

"Well,  I  remember  hearing  that  song 
sung  at  a  strange  place  ;  I  mean  it  was 
strange  that  one  should  have  heard  the 
song  so  well  sung  as  it  was  there." 


"  And  v/ho  was  the  singer  ?"  was  the 
nervous  incpn'ry  through  the  running 
accompaniment  she  continued  playing. 

"  Oh,  no  one  you  ever  heard  of,"  said 
Swainson  carelessly,  but  not  loudly  ; 
"  no  one  anybody  ever  heard  much  of. 
She  was  called,  I  think,  Julia  Terasco." 

Lady  Vandellan  ceased  playing  with 
her  left  hand,  and  raising  it  nervously 
to  her  lips  as  she  turned  a  deadly  pale 
face  up  to  Swainson,  said  in  a  terrified 
whisper  :  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  Mr. 
Swainson,  never  mention  that  name 
here." 

At  that  moment  Sir  Charles  strolled 
back  from  the  window  ;  his  wife  re- 
sumed her  idle  practice  on  the  instru- 
ment ;  and  the  guest  making  some  com- 
monplace remark  aloud,  flung  himself 
into  an  easy-chair  as  he  muttered  be- 
neath his  breath  :  "  By  Jove,  I  was 
right  !" 

It  was  not  until  the  forenoon  of  the 
next  day  was  well  advanced  that  Henry 
Swainson  chanced  to  be  left  alone  with 
Lady  Vandellan.  He  had  been  much 
perturbed  in  mind  and  spirit  since  the 
suspicions  which  were  gradually  aroused 
in  him  while  he  sat  watching  and  listen- 
ing to  his  fair  hostess  the  'previous 
evening,  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Julia  Terasco. 

Had  Lady  A''andellan  concealed  from 
her  husband  the  fact  that  she  had  once 
been  a  public  singer  ?  or  was  she  merely 
anxious  to  warn  her  guest  from  reverting 
to  a  subject  which  it  was  desirable  on 
all  accounts  should  be  forgotten  ?  Her 
alarm  at  the  discovery  he  had  made, 
inclined  him,  much  against  his  wish,  to 
believe  that  the  first  was  the  correct 
one,  but  then  the  absence  of  any  attempt 
on  her  part  to  deny  her  identity,  al- 
though she  had  of  course  not  actually 
admitted  it,  argued  in  favor  of  the 
second  ;  and  this  he  most  fervently 
hoped,  for  her  own  sake,  as  well  as  for 
Sir.  Charles's,  would  prove  to  be  the 
case.  But  after  he  had  tormented  him- 
self for  the  best  part  of  the  night  by 
trying  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion, 
he  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  determined 
to  wait  until  he  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  some  explanation  from 
the  lady  herself. 

In  the  morning  he  thought  he  observed 
in  her  an  anxiety  equal  to  his  own  for 
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an  occasion  on  which  she  might  give  it 
him,  and  when  at  length  it  came  she  lost 
not  a  moment  in  taking  advantage  of  it. 

They  were  strolling  about  the  sweet- 
smelling  garden,  and  Sir  Charles  having 
something  to  look  after  in  the  stables, 
left  his  wife  and  friend  together. 

"  I  hardly  know, ''  she  began,  directly 
her  husband  was  gone,  "  I  hardly  know 
how  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Swainson,  on 
what  I  am  sure  must  have  troubled  you 
as  much  as  it  has  me.  But  since  you 
have  discovered  my  unhappy  secret,  I 
feel  there  is  only  one  course  left  to  me — 
I  must  trust  you.  It  is  my  only  hope, 
for  if  I  do  not  you  will  think  worse  of 
me  than  perhaps  you  do  now,  and  I 
shall  be  in  greater  danger  than  I  am  at 
present.  In  fact,  my  only  safety  seems 
to  be  in  my  appealing  to  you,  for  sheer 
pity's  sake,  not  to  betray  me." 

Swainson  felt  grieved  to  the  heart  at 
these  words,  for  he  saw  they  meant  that 
his  old  friend  knew  nothing  of  his  wife's 
antecedents. 

"  Sir  Charles,"  he  said,  "  is  not 
aware  then  that  you  were  once — " 

"  No,  no,"  she  continued,  "  of  course 
not,  of  course  not.  Alas  !  what  would 
I  give  thfet  I  had  not  been  so  misguided, 
so  weak,  so  wicked.  But,  Mr.  Swain- 
son, if  I  have  no  right  to  ask  you  to  be 
my  friend,  under  the  circumstances  and 
after  so  short  an  acquaintance  ;  if  I  am 
unable  to  make  you  one,  I  appeal  to 
you  as  Sir  Charles's  friend.  Do  not — 
if  you  value  his  peace  of  mind — do  not, 
please,  undeceive  him.  It  can  do  no 
good  now.  It  is  too  late,  and  we  are 
so  happy — he  is  so  happy — do  not  dis- 
turb our  peace." 

She  said  this  with  such  an  appealing 
look  in  hei  beautiful  eyes,  that  Swainson 
was  touched  to  the  quick  as  he  respond- 
ed : 

"  Pray,  Lady  Vandellan,  do  not  mis- 
understand me.  I  am  not  an  ogre  of 
such  rigid  and  strict  views  as  to  be  deaf 
to  reason  or  to  an  honest  appeal." 

"I  do  not  misunderstand  you,  I 
think,"  said  she,  "otherwise  I  should 
not  dare  to  talk  to  you  as  I  am  doing. 
Your  face,  and  the  expression  it  wore 
last  night — the  delicate  way  in  which 
you  hinted  that  you  recognized  me — 
told  me,  as  your  manner  does  now,  that 
I  may  trust  you." 

"  You  may,"  he  said  candidly. 


"  And  I  will,"  she  replied.  "  When 
Sir  Charles  asked  me  to  marry  him  I  was 
so  overwhelmed,  so  overjoyed,  that  I 
did  not  stop  to  think.  I  accepted  him 
on  the  instant,  before  I  could  realize  the 
wrong  I  was  doing  him  in  consenting  to 
become  his  wife  without  telling  him  the 
whole  of  my  early  career.  When  I  had 
once  consented,  I  had  not  the  courage 
to  jeopardize  the  happiness  he  offered 
me  by  risking  a  revelation  which  might 
mar  it  ;  for  I  had  learned  to  understand 
how  sensitive  his  nature  is,  and  how  he 
hated  the  idea  of  a  public  life  for 
women.  I  know  now  how  wrong  I  was 
to  withhold  the  truth  from  him.  But,  as 
I  say,  I  had  not  the  courage,  although 
many  times  I  have  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  being  discovered  ;  yet  I  have 
calmed  my  anxieties  by  remembering 
how  very  remote  the  chance  of  such  a 
thing  was.  Living  the  retired  life  we 
have  done  for  the  last  four  years — ever 
since  we  were  married,  indeed — it  began 
to  seem  impossible  that  any  one  would 
ever  know  me." 

Lady  Vandellan  paused,  and  then 
added  with  a  sigh  of  the  deepest  dis- 
tress : 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Swainson,  to  think  that 
you.  Sir  Charles's  friend,  should  have 
been  the  first  to  penetrate  the  truth  !" 

"  Better  a  friend  than  an  enemy," 
said  the  young  barrister  cheerfully, 
"  unless  he  happened  to  be  what  is 
called  a  'good-natured  friend.'  Pray, 
Lady  Vandellan,  make  your  mind  easy," 
he  continued  seriously  ;  "  have  no  fear. 
I  see  Sir  Charles  returning  across  the 
paddock.  You  may  rely  on  my  discre- 
tion, I  give  you  my  word.  Shall  we 
walk  toward  him  ?" 

Time  passed.  By  April  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  Swainson's  stay  in  England 
was  coming  to  an  end.  He  had  written 
to  tell  the  Vandellans  that  he  feared  he 
should  not  have  time  to  run  down  to 
Malvern  to  say  good-by  before  he  re- 
turned to  India,  when  a  letter  in  reply 
told  him  they  would  be  passing  through 
town  on  their  way  to  Rome,  and  that 
they  hoped  they  might  see  him  for  a 
moment  then. 

"  All  roads  lead  to  Rome,  and  every- 
body seems  to  be  going  to  Rome  this 
spring,"  said  Swainson  a  day  or  two 
afterward  to  his  friend  Derrick  Smith,  as 
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they  met  in  the  smoking-room  of  the 
Wits'  Club  ;  "  and  so  you  are  off  there 
with  easel  and  palette,  are  you  Smith  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  artist,  "  to-morrow- 
night — I  go  slick  through  without  stop- 
ping. Can  I  do  anything  for  you 
there  ?" 

"  Thanks,  no.  Our  friend.  Sir  Charles 
Vandellan,  is  going  soon.  You  know 
him,  don't  you  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Smith,  "  not  personally. 
I  know  he  is  a  member  of  the  club,  but 
he  never  comes  here," 

"  Very  seldom.  He  is  not  often  in 
town.  Well,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  see 
you  again,  old  fellow,  but  you  might 
drop  me  a  line.  I  must  go  and  write 
some  letters  now,  so  good  luck  to  you, 
and  good-by,"  and  Swainson  strolled 
home  to  his  lodgings  in  Duke  Street. 

The  clock  at  St.  James's  Palace  had 
just  struck  nine  as  he  let  himself  in  with 
his  latch-key.  To  his  surprise  he  was 
met  in  the  hall  by  a  servant,  who  in- 
formed him  that  there  was  a  lady  in  his 
room  waiting  to  see  him. 

"She  has  been  here  an  hour,  sir," 
said  the  man,  "  and  it  is  most  important, 
she  declares." 

Before  the  barrister  had  time  almost 
to  wonder  who  it  could  be,  he  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Van- 
dellan. 

Chapter    III. 

No  beautiful  or  accomplished  woman 
reaches  the  age  of  thirty,  without 
having  passed  through  some  more  or 
less  serious  affairs  of  the  heart,  especial- 
ly if  she  be  an  heiress  in  her  own  right. 

Juliet  Mayne  was  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  She  was  barely  twenty-one  when 
her  father  died,  and  she  found  herself 
the  possessor  of  an  income  of  nearly 
three  thousand  a  year,  a  fortune  which 
came  to  her  from  her  mother's  side,  and 
in  which  Lionel  Mayne,  Esq.,  her 
father,  had  only  had  a  life-interest. 
When  a  young  man  of  limited  means, 
and,  as  his  friends  had  decided,  of  idle 
habits,  he  had  dabbled  in  art.  Finding 
his  way  to  Rome  for  the  furtherance  of 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his  studies, 
he  fell  naturally  into  the  easy-going 
Bohemian  life  prevailing  in  the  Eternal 
City.  Coming  of  a  good  Roman  Cath- 
olic family,  and  being  extremely  hand- 
some, he  had  no  difficulty  in  entering  the 


best  society.  There  he  met  his  fate  in 
the  person  of  a  wealthy  and  charming 
young  Italian  girl  of  noble  birth.  A 
marriage  was  arranged  with  the  consent 
of  all  parties,  and  if  his  friends  at  the 
Cafe  Greco  cordially  and  sincerely  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  good  fortune,  they 
did  so  with  an  honest  regret  that  it  would 
deprive  them  of  his  society  ;  for  my 
gentleman  no  sooner  found  himself 
deeply  m  love,  and  relieved  of  all  petty 
anxieties,  than  he  determined  to  aban- 
don art,  and  lead  the  life  of  an  English 
country  gentleman. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  for  several 
years  he  resided  in  one  of  the  hunting 
counties  of  his  native  land,  with  his 
young  Italian  bride.  But  although  her 
resources  were  ample,  and  arrived  with 
the  utmost  regularity  from  the  family 
estate  near  Tivoli,  they  were  insufficient 
to  meet  the  extravagant  outlay  in  which 
her  lord  and  master  indulged.  It  was 
fortunate  for  the  poor  lady  that  he  could 
lay  no  hand  upon  the  capital  (that 
matter  had  been  carefully  arranged  by 
deed  of  settlement,  etc.),  or  he  would 
soon  have  brought  himself  back  to  his 
old  impecunious  condition.  As  it  was, 
they  had  simply  to  retrench,  but  as  he 
refused  to  do  this  in  the  face  of  his 
county  acquaintances,  they  repaired  to 
London,  where,  not  long  afterward,  his 
now  neglected  wife  died,  leaving  a  little 
girl  of  seven,  the  only  offspring  of  the 
marriage,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  her 
shiftless,  selfish,  but  not  unkind  father. 

Handsome  as  was  the  income  he  derived 
from  his  life-interest  in  the  little  Juliet's 
property,  he  by  no  means  spent  as  much 
of  it  as  he  ought  on  the  child's  general 
education  ;  and  when  it  was  discovered 
that  she  was  developing  a  magnificent 
soprano  voice,  and  was  promising  to  be- 
come a  very  beautiful  woman,  he  secret- 
ly determined  that  she  should  adopt  the 
stage  as  a  profession.  With  this  inten- 
tion, therefore,  when  she  was  about 
sixteen,  he  took  her  to  Italy,  and  for 
awhile  placed  her  under  the  best  mas- 
ters. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  a  cer- 
tain Giovanni  Caldini,  a  tenor  singer 
of  some  repute,  first  made  her  acquaint- 
ance. He  held  a  prominent  position  in 
the  Theatre  of  La  Scala  at  Milan,  was  an 
extremely  clever  and  versatile  actor, 
combining,   with  a  fair  voice,   qualities 
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as  a  gymnast  and  pantomimist  which 
alone  would  have  made  him  celebrated. 

He  bore,  however,  but  a  very  in- 
different character,  and  his  notorious 
gallantries  had,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, brought  him  into  evil  prominence 
before  the  not  very  squeamish  public  of 
the  northern  capital. 

Mr.  Lionel  Mayne,  although  supposed 
to  be  residing  in  Milan,  as  the  legitimate 
guardian  of  his  young  daughter,  gave 
but  little  heed  to  her  private  pursuits. 
Assiduous  always  in  his  attention  to 
everything  which  related  to  her  studies, 
he  nevertheless  neglected  her  in  all 
other  respects,  and  it  was  only  after 
many  warnings,  anonymous  and  other- 
wise, that  he  condescended  to  exer- 
cise his  parental  authority,  and  put 
a  stop  to  the  rather  compromising  ac- 
quaintance which  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween Juliet  and  the  notorious  Signor 
Caldini.  But  he  was  too  late,  the  affair 
had  gone  too  far.  Unwise  and  ill- 
judging  in  this,  as  in  most  matters,  he 
took  such  violent  measures  in  his  efforts 
to  terminate  the  acquaintance,  that  one 
fine  morning  he  suddenly  discovered  to 
his  dismay  that  his  authority  had  been 
set  at  defiance,  and  that  his  daughter 
had  fled,  no  one  knew  whither  ;  but  as 
Signor  Giovanni  Caldini  simultaneously 
disappeared,  and  broke  his  engagement 
at  the  theatre,  it  was  fairly  assumed  that 
the  two  had  departed  together.  Over- 
whelmed with  remorse,  not  unmingled 
with  chagrin,  Lionel  Mayne  became  a 
broken-down  man. 

He  wandered  half  over  Europe  in 
search  of  the  fugitives,  but  could  never 
obtain  a  clew  to  more  than  one  of  them — 
his  daughter  (of  the  man  he  heard  noth- 
ing)— yet  on  her  track  he  always  came  too 
late,  until  finally,  after  two  years'  vain 
search,  he  found  her  alone  in  London, 
earning  her  living,  under  the  name  of 
Julia  Terasco,  by  singing  at  a  music- 
hall.  Much  as  appearances  had  been 
against  her,  she  had  never  lost  her  right 
to  her  parent's  love  and  respect.  In 
truth,  she  had  not  even  left  Milan  in 
company  with  Caldini,  although  she  had 
appointed  to  meet  him  in  Paris,  which 
she  did,  but  only  to  leave  him  again 
within  a  few  hours.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  young  girl's  terror  at  her  father's 
violence,  her  lover  had  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  her  to  this  step,  under 


the  assurance  that  when  in  the  French 
capital  she  should  become  his  wife. 
Once  there,  however,  he  showed  himself 
in  his  true  colors,  and  refused  to  fulfil 
his  promise.  Panic-stricken,  horrified 
by  his  perfidy,  the  girlish  affection 
which  she  had  conceived  for  him  was 
destroyed,  and  in  its  place  there  grew 
an  unspeakable  aversion.  The  Italian 
blood  in  her  veins  asserted  itself,  and 
she  fled  from  him,  even  as  she  had  fled 
from  her  father.  Eluding  all  pursuit 
she  reached  Vienna,  where  her  musical 
powers  soon  enabled  her  to  support  her- 
self. Thence  she  drifted  from  place 
to  place,  until  she  reached  London. 
She  had  always  avoided  Italy,  being 
ashamed  and  afraid  to  return  to  her 
father,  foreseeing  how  much  her  flight 
must  have  imperilled  her  good  name, 
and  how  difficult,  even  impossible,  it 
would  be  to  persuade  him  of  her  in- 
nocence of  all  wrong. 

No  longer  vengeful  or  angry,  broken 
in  health  and  spirit,  the  father  died  very 
soon  after  he  had  rescued  his  child  from 
comparative  poverty,  and  the  sordid 
though  honest  life  she  was  leading,  and, 
as  has  been  said,  Juliet  Mayne,  not  yet 
quite  twenty-one — this  young,  accom- 
plished, beautiful,  and  unhappy  scion 
of  a  noble  Italian  family — found  herself 
wealthy  and  independent,  but  utterly 
alone  in  the  world. 

At  first  she  had  thought  of  returning 
to  Italy,  but  eventually  affecting  an 
arrangement  with  an  elderly  English 
lady,  an  old  friend  of  her  mother's,  as 
chaperon  and  companion,  she  retired 
with  her  to  Cheltenham.  Here,  for 
awhile,  they  lived  in  great  retirement, 
but  gradually  Juliet  Mayne's  musical 
abilities  brought  her  into  unavoidable 
notice,  and  by  degrees  into  a  little  of 
the  best  local  society.  Here,  by  ac- 
cident, she  met  Sir  Charles  Vandellan, 
who  was  visiting  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  notwithstanding  a  certain  disparity 
in  their  years,  a  marriage  was  the  result, 
as  we  have  seen. 

This  was  the  sum  and  substance  of 
what  Henry  Swainson  learned  in  the 
course  of  the  long  interview  which  fol- 
lowed upon  his  finding  Lady  Vandellan 
waiting  for  him  in  his  rooms.  This  was 
the  history  she  gave  of  her  life,  after  he 
had  shown  her  that  if  he  was  to  help 
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her  at  all  in  her  trouble,  she  must  have 
perfect  confidence  in  him,  and  keep 
nothing  back. 

She  began  by  explaining  that  having 
acknowledged  her  fault  and  her  diffi- 
culty to  him,  she  felt  he  was  the  fittest 
and  only  person  she  could  further  trust  or 
look  to  for  advice  in  an  impending  peril. 
She  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible excitement  and  distress,  and  after 
briefly  stating  that  she  and  her  husband 
were  in  town  on  their  way  to  Rome 
sooner  than  they  expected,  and  that  she 
had  come  out  on  the  pretext  of  seeing 
her  milliner,  said,  "  But  in  reality,  Mr. 
Swainson,  it  is  you  I  have  come  to  see, 
first  as  a  friend,  secondly  as  a  lawyer. 
One  deceit  only  leads  to  another,  you 
see,  and  Heaven  only  knows  how  many 
more  I  must  resort  to  if  I  am  to  preserve 
Sir  Charles's  happiness.  After  what 
you  discovered  at  Malvern,  I  feel  that 
you  are  the  only  person  who  can  help 
me — who  can  save  me,  perhaps,  if  you 
will,  when  you  know  the  worst. 

The  young  barrister  endeavored  to 
reassure  her,  and  she  continued  : 

"  Unhappily,  you  are  not  the  only 
person  who  has  recognized  me,  who  has 
found  me  out  rather,  and  he,  above  all, 
is  the  one  most  to  be  dreaded.  Oh,  I 
little  knew  the  risk  I  ran  even  in  our 
retirement  ;  you  were  the  first  to  show 
it  me — and  now,  now- — " 

Here  the  poor  lady  broke  down,  and 
became  for  a  time  quite  incoherent.  At 
this  point  it  was  that  Swainson  began  to 
put  such  questions  as  ended  in  his 
eliciting  the  whole  truth.  When  at 
length  he  was  in  full  possession  of  it, 
he  said  : 

' '  Tell  me  candidly,  Lady  Vandellan, 
how  much  does  Sir  Charles  know  of 
your  life  ?" 

In  the  main  he  knows  everything, 
save  of  my  acquaintance  with  Caldini — 
of  that  he  never  heard.  Help  me,  help  me 
still  to  keep  that  from  him,  Mr.  Swain- 
son, for,  should  he  ever  learn  it — Ah  ! 
it  does  not  bear  thinking  of,  and  yet 
this  may  happen  at  any  moment,  for  it 
is  Caldini  who  has  discovered  me. 
How,  I  know  not,  but  he  has.  I  have 
seen  him,  spoken  with  him,  and  he 
threatens  me.  He  also  knows  that  we 
are  going  to  Rome  on  business  con- 
nected with  my  estate,  for  it  was  upon 
the  pretence  that  he  came  about  this  that 


he  presented  himself  suddenly  at  Mal- 
vern only  three  days  ago.  Imagine  my 
consternation,  my  horror,  when,  using 
the  name  of  my  agent  or  steward  in 
Rome,  he  was  shown  into  the  library, 
where  Sir  Charles  and  I  were  sitting 
together.  An  adept  always  in  disguises, 
he  deceived  me  by  his  voice  and  man- 
ner, and  I  did  not  know  him  at  first,  but 
all  in  a  moment  I  recognized  him,  and 
I  thought  I  should  have  died  with  terror. 
I  know  not  how  I  hid  my  feelings,  but 
I  did,  and  while  he  was  pretending  to 
talk  on  the  business  which  had  brought 
him,  and  with  which  he  appeared  to  be 
conversant,  he  contrived  to  give  me  this 
letter  unseen,"  and  Lady  Vandellan 
placed  a  folded  paper  in  Swainson' s 
hand.  "  You  will  see  the  threat  it  con- 
tains," she  added,  as  he  opened  it. 

"Ah,  you  forget,"  said  Swainson, 
running  his  eye  over  it,  "I  am  not 
Italian  scholar  enough  to  read  it." 

"  Well,  no  matter  ;  he  simply  states 
that  unless  I  provide  him  with  ample 
funds  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  will  dis- 
close all  to  my  husband."        • 

"  But,"  inquired  Swainson,  "  has  he 
any  proofs  of  your  early  acquaintance  ?" 

"Alas,  yes  !  he  has  fourteen  letters 
of  mine  to  himself — letters  that  would 
seem  to  compromise  me,  and  I  have 
come  to  you  to  entreat,  to  implore  you 
to  try  and  get  them  from  him — to  see  if 
you  cannot  make  some  terms  with  him  to 
secure  his  silence.  I  wftuld  pay  him 
anything  in  reason  for  the  letters.  While 
he  holds  them  I  should  never  know  a 
moment's  peace,  for  I  could  not  trust 
him  not  to  use  them.  I  should  be  for- 
ever in  his  power." 

The  young  barrister  pondered  for 
awhile,  and  then  said  : 

"  As  you  truly  say,  one  deceit  leads 
to  another,  Lady  Vandellan,  and  there 
is  no  help  for  you  now  but  in  deceit. 
We  cannot  stay  to  question  the  moral- 
ity. I  must  get  those  letters  for  you, 
and  we  must  then  outface,  defy,  deny 
this  fellow's  statement,  if  he  should 
make  any.  He  could  prove  nothing 
without  the  letters  ?" 

"  No,"  she  interrupted  eagerly. 

"  Well,  then,  tell  me  where  I  may  find 
him.  If  I  can  save  you,  be  sure  I  will. 
I  will  do  so  for  Sir  Charles's  sake,  re- 
member, if  not  for  your  own.  His 
happiness    depends    on   his  ignorance. 
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and,  wrong  as  it  may  sound,  I  will  pre- 
serve his  happiness  at  any  cost." 

Lady  Vandellan  then  gave  Swainson 
directions  where  to  find  Caldini  in  Lon- 
don. "  You  must  seek  him  at  once," 
she  said,  "  as  he  only  gives  me  a  month 
to  make  up  my  mind.  Here  are  bank- 
notes for  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  ; 
make  the  best  bargain  you  can  with  him. 
If  that  sum  will  not  satisfy  him,  here  is 
a  blank  check  on  my  private  account, 
which  I  have  signed,  and  which  you  can 
fill  up  for  any  further  amount  that  may 
be  necessary.  I  must  leave  all  to  you, 
as  I  cannot  see  you  again.  I  must  go 
now.  We  start  for  Florence  at  six  to- 
morrow morning,  and  we  shall  not  be  in 
Rome  till  the  end  of  the  month.  If  you 
succeed  in  getting  the  letters,  send  them 
to  me  there  by  some  safe  means,  to  the 
address  you  will  find  here  with  the  money 
and  check." 

Swainson  took  the  envelope  she 
handed  to  him,  and,  with  many  assur- 
ances that  she  might  rely  on  him,  and 
amid  a  torrent  of  gratitude  from  her, 
he  eventiAlly  saw  her  safely  int*  a  cab 
in  St.  James's  Street,  as  the  Palace  clock 
rang  out  twelve. 

He  was  so  absorbed  by  the  strange 
events  which  this  unexpected  interview 
had  revealed  to  him,  and  with  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  had  placed  him,  that  he 
did  not  observe  the  tall  figure  of  a 
seedily-dressed  man  of  foreign  aspect, 
following  closl  upon  his  heels,  as  he  re- 
turned to  his  door.  Just  as  he  reached 
it  the  man  came  up,  and  thoroughly 
startled  him  by  saying,  in  clear  but 
broken  English  :  "  Sir,  your  pardon, 
but  I  can  save  you  some  trouble,  if  I 
guess  right.  You  seek  to  speak  with 
one  Caldini — I  am  that  one." 

Swainson,  despite  his  strong  nerve, 
was  for  the  moment  unable  to  answer, 
and  the  man  continued  : 

"  I  only  guess — but  yet  I  guess,  that 
the  lady  just  parted  with  has  spoken  to 
you  of  me.  I  do  not  know  you — but 
again  I  guess  ;  her  business  with  me  is 
left  to  you.  Am  I  right  ?  Will  you 
deal  with  me  ?" 

The  barrister  had  recovered  his  com- 
posure. He  eyed  the  fellow  steadily 
under  the  gaslight  from  top  to  toe,  and 
then  said  coolly  :  "  Yes,  if  you  can  give 
some  proof  that  you  are  he." 

"  Sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  the  lady  was 


Lady  Vandellan  ;  once  her  name  was 
Mayne  ;  once  she  eloped  with  me  ;  I 
am  now  poor,  she  is  rich.  I  want 
money.  I  track  her  now  wherever  she 
goes,  even  to  Rome  to-morrow,  until  she 
pays  me.  If  you  are  to  pay  me  you  can 
— now,  and  I  disappear  till  I  want  more 
money,  when  I  come  lo  her  again,  or  to 
you,  as  you  please — is  this  proof  ?" 

Swainson  felt  that  it  was  ;  he  saw  that 
it  was  not  a  time  to  stick  at  trifles,  and 
he  decided  how  to  act.  "  Walk  in,"  he 
said,  "  give  me  ten  minutes,  and  we  will 
see  if  we  can  do  business  together." 

He  showed  the  man  into  his  sitting- 
room,  which  was  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  instantly  turning  the  key  upon  him, 
rushed  out  of  the  house  and  across  Pic- 
cadilly to  the  police-station  in  Vine  Street. 

Giving  his  card  to  the  inspector  on 
duty,  he  explained  that  he  might  want 
the  assistance  of  a  constable  on  a  deli- 
cate matter  he  had  in  hand,  and  begged 
that  one  might  be  immediately  sent  to 
take  up  his  stand  at  the  door  of  No.  — 
in  Duke  Street,  there  to  vvait  further 
orders.  As  an  earnest  of  his  good  faith, 
he  paid  then  and  there  the  usual  fee  for 
such  service,  and  a  man  was  instantly 
told  off  for  it.  In  less  than  ten  minutes 
Swainson  had  unlocked  the  doo.r  of  his 
room,  and  was  again  face  to  face  with 
his  strange  visitor.  The  man  rose  as  he 
said  : 

"  You  have  taken  great  precaution, 
sir,  but  why  should  1  run  away  ?  it  is 
not  for  me  to  run." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  the  bar- 
rister ;  "  now  to  business.  Sit  down  ; 
you  guess  rightly  in  supposing  that  I 
know  the  state  of  affairs  between  you 
and  Lady  Vandellan,  so  we  will  not 
beat  about  the  bush.  You  have  letters 
of  hers — fourteen  in  number.  Name 
your  price  for  them." 

The  man  involuntarily  grasped  at  the 
outside  of  his  breast-pocket,  and  Swain- 
son knew  that  he  had  the  letters  with 
him  there. 

"  I  do  not  sell  those,"  he  said  a  little 
nervously,  for  he  was  evidently  not  pre- 
pared for  the  rapid  way  in  which  the 
barrister  had  come  to  the  point. 

"  Then  in  that  case,  do  you  know," 
went  on  the  latter  firmly,  "  what  I  am 
going  to  do  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  can  do  nothing  that  I  care 
for." 
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"  You  are  mistaken  ;  if  you  are  not  rea- 
sonable, and  refuse  to  sell  the  letters — 
you  shall  have  a  good  price  for  them 
—  I  shall  give  you  into  custody  for  being 
in  possession  of  property  that  does  not 
belong  to  you.  I  have  a  policeman  out- 
side there,  ready  to  take  you.  Look, 
you  may  see  him  standing  against  the 
area  railings  now,"  and  he  drew  back 
the  curtain  of  the  window.  Caldini 
glanced  through  the  opening,  and  saw 
the  constable,  but  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  said  : 

"  Oh,  it  is  nonsense  that  ;  the  letters 
are  my  property,  I  can  prove  they  are 
addressed  to  me." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Swainson  ;  "  that 
does  not  matter  for  my  purpose.  You 
refuse  to  sell  the  letters  ;  I  call  in  the 
policeman  and  give  you  into  custody  ; 
you  are  taken  to  the  station  and 
searched.  The  letters  are  found  on 
you.  I  claim  them  on  behalf  of  the  lady 
who  wrote  them.  It  will  take  you  some 
time  to  prove  your  identity*  before  a 
magistrate,  and  that  they  are  really 
yours.  In  the  mean  while,  I  get  posses- 
sion of  them  and  destroy  them.  You 
may,  if  you  carry  matters  to  extremity, 
charge  me  with  false  imprisonment  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  but  it  will  be  difficult 
and  cost  money,  and  take  a  long  time. 
Perhaps  you  punish  me  in  the  end  ;  I 
take  my  punishment.  Perhaps  that 
may  be  a  satisfaction  to  you,  but,  mean- 
while, the  letters  no  longer  exist  ;  you 
have  no  proofs  that  Lady  Vandellan 
ever  saw  you  in  her  life,  and  if  you 
attempt  to  annoy  her,  the  law  will  pro- 
tect her.  Now,"  went  on  Swainson 
slowly,  "  Signer  Caldini,  do  you  realize, 
that  picture  sufificiently  to  contrast  it 
with  another  which  I  will  paint  for  you  ? 
I  say  to  you,  name  your  price  for  the 
letters  ;  you  hand  them  fo  me  ;  and  you 
go  away  from  this  house  a  rich  man. 
You  have  no  wish  to  harm  a  woman  you 
•once  were  fond  of  ;  you  only  want  mon- 
ey.   I  offer  it  to  you.   Now,  how  much  ?" 

The  foreigner  had  keenly  followed  all 
that  had  been  uttered,  and  appeared  to 
be  revolving  it  in  his  mind.  Presently 
he  said  : 

"  Ah,  but  this  is  nonsense.  Your 
law  will  not  allow  that  you  yourself  take 
the  things  from  my  pocket — your  police 
take  them,  perhaps,  but  they  are  re- 
turned to  me." 


"  Yes,"  said  Swainson,  "  but  not  be- 
fore I  have  examined  them  to  see  if  they 
are  what  I  shall  state  them  to  be,  and 
when  I  once  have  them  in  my  hands  I 
pop  them  in  a  moment  into  the  fire,  and 
then,  where  are  you  ?  I  shall  be  pun- 
ished, perhaps,  but  the  lady  will  be  safe, 
and  that  is  all  I  care  for  !  Do  you 
see  ?" 

Signor  Caldini  showed  signs  that  he 
did  see,  for  after  a  little  more  considera- 
tion he  went  on  : 

"  Well,  give  me  five  hundred  pounds 
in  good  money  down  at  this  moment, 
and  you  shall  have  the  letters." 

"  Let  me  see  them,"  said  Swainson. 

"  Ah  no  !"  responded  the  other, 
**  not  till  I  see  the  money.  You  may 
destroy  them  even  here,  as  you 
threaten." 

"  No,  you  could  prevent  that  ;  you 
are  stronger  than  I  am  ;  the  fire  is  out, 
too,"  said  Swainson,  pointing  to  the 
grate  ;  "  the  gas-light  above  there  is  out 
of  my  reach.  See,  now,  I  will  place  the 
money  on  this  side  of  the  table  by  you, 
you  shall  count  it.  Then  you  shall  put 
the  letters  on  my  side  of  the  table — 
mind  !  all,  every  one  !  Come  now,  be 
wise  !" 

And  he  began  counting  the  notes  as 
he  took  them  from  the  packet  Lady 
VandeHan  had  recently  given  him,  and 
laid  them  one  by  one  within  reach  of  his 
visitor. 

The  sight  of  the  ready  money  was  too 
much  for  the  Italian.  He  made  a  feeble 
show  of  hesitation,  but  presently  drew 
from  his  breast-pocket  a  packet  of 
letters,  time-worn  and  dirty  for  the  most 
part,  and  held  together  by  an  old  elastic 
band. 

"  That  is  all,  on  my  faith,  all  four- 
teen," he  added  putting  them  on  the 
table  by  Swainson' s  side,  and  he  turned 
his  pocket  inside  out. 

Swainson,  having  counted  and  ex- 
amined the  letters  sufficiently  to  con- 
vince himself  that  they  were  what  he 
wanted,  at  length  said  : 

"  Right  !" 

Then  he  took  a  large  blue  envelope 
from  the  writing-case  on  the  table,  put 
them  in  it,  fastened  it  down,  and  dip- 
ping a  pen  in  some  ink,  hastened  to 
direct  it. 

While  Caldini  was  gathering  up  the 
notes  and  putting  them  in  his  pocket,  he 
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eyed  the  bulky  blue  envelope  longingly, 
as  if  regretting  now  having  parted  with 
its  contents.  For  a  moment  he  seemed 
inclined  to  seize  it  ;  his  brow  darkened 
ominously,  and  he  made  a  movement 
with  his  hand  toward  the  packet. 

"  Ah  !  ah  !"  cried  Swainson,  suddenly 
observing  the  action  and  rising  quickly, 
"  you  forget  the  policeman  outside,  do 
you  ?  Shall  I  call  him  in  to  see  you 
safely  off  the  premises  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  mistake  me,"  said  the 
Italian  with  a  sardonic  smile  and  bow, 
"  I  wish  you  good-night." 

"  It  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do," 
said  Swainson,  opening  the  door,  and 
the  next  instant  the  man  was  in  the 
street.  As  the  barrister  let  him  out,  and 
watched  him  disappear  into  the  dark- 
ness, he  beckoned  to  the  constable,  and 
after  dismissing  him,  closed  the  door 
and  returned  to  his  room.  For  awhile 
he  stood  irresolute  ;  presently  he  looked 
at  his  watch,  put  on  his  hat,  and  going 
forth  into  the  night,  bent  his  steps  to 
the  Wits'  Club. 

"  Ah,  Smith  !"  he  exclaimed  to  a 
gentleman  at  that  moment  just  emerging 
into  the  well-lighted  portico,  "  you  are 
the  very  man  I  wanted  to  see — I  am  so 
glad  I  have  caught  you  again.  T  think 
there  is  a  little  commission  you  can 
execute  in  Rome  for  me  after  all  ;  see," 
and  then  he  took  the  blue  envelope  from 
his  pocket,  and  after  standing  in  earnest 
conversation  with  him  for  several 
minutes,  he  handed  him  the  packet, 
which  the  other  put  in  his  pocket,  and 
with  a  few  more  words  the  two  shook 
hands  and  parted  at  the  street  corner. 

Chapter  IV. 

It  was  about  eight  days  after  the 
events  just  recorded  that  Swainson  re- 
ceived the  letter  from  Rome,  dated  the 
nth  of  April,  with  which  this  chronicle 
opens.  It  confirmed,  as  we  have  seen, 
only  too  surely  his  suspicions  concerning 
Caldini's  intention  if  possible  to  regain 
possession  of  the  letters  at  all  costs. 

Answering  it  by  return  of  post,  he 
awaited  with  the  keenest  anxiety  the  next 
communication  from  his  friend. 

This  arrived  toward  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  on  the  eve  of  Swainson's 
departure  for  India.     Thus  it  ran  : 

"  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  that  my 
suspicions   were    correct.     Any    doubt 


that  might  have  lingered  would  have 
been  cleared  up  by  subsequent  events 
here,  even  without  your  letter  of  con- 
firmation, and  I  should  have  written 
anyway  to-day  to  tell  you  of  the  tremen- 
dous affair  which  happened  only  last 
evening — the  tragic  sequel  to  my  advent- 
ure in  the  railway-carriage. 

"  The  window  of  my  room,  which  is 
high  up,  looks  into  one  of  those  Roman 
court-yards  which,  as  I  dare  say  you 
know,  generally  present  an  amusing 
scene,  with  their  ledges  and  roofs  occu- 
pied by  all  sorts  of  live-stock  :  cats, 
dogs,  monkeys,  parrots,  flowers  and 
greenery,  and  the  various  evidences  of 
the  crowded  life  gathered  together  on 
the  different  floors.  I  M'as  sitting  last 
night  without  my  coat,  just  before 
dusk,  watching  the  antics  of  two 
monkeys  in  a  neighboring  balcony,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  if  one  of  them 
should  get  loose  from  his  chain  what  a 
game  he  might  have,  and  how  very 
easily  he  might  enter  any  of  the  rooms. 
Indeed,  I  thought  that  an  agile  man 
might  do  the  same  by  clambering  up  or 
dropping  from  level  to  level,  by  aid 
of  the  i^ipes  and  irregular  projections 
and  the  network  of  wires  by  which  the 
water  is  brought  up  from  the  wells  in 
sliding  copper  bowls.  Perhaps  my 
mind  had  been  running  on  thieves — any- 
how, I  was  struck  for  the  first  lime  with 
the  insecurity  of  one's  belongings,  and 
having  received  your  letter  but  a  few 
hours  before,  I  walked  to  my  trunk  in 
the  corner,  unlocked  it,  and  looked  at 
your  fatal  blue  envelope  just  to  reassure 
myself  that  it  was  safe.  Then  I  began 
rummaging  among  shirts  and  collars  for 
something  I  remembered  I  wanted, 
could  not  find  it,  and  finally,  tired  of 
stooping  over  the  trunk,  gave  up  the 
search,  lighted  a  pipe,  and  flung  myself 
on  my  bed. 

"  The  evening  was  very  warm  ;  every- 
body's windows  were  wide  open.  I. 
had  had  a  hard  day's  work,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  began  to  doze.  Suddenly  I  was 
aroused  by  a  slight  sound.  There  was 
only  just  enough  light  left  in  the  sky  to 
show  me  where  the  window  was,  but, 
what  was  more  important,  there  was 
quite  enough  to  show  me  that  there  was 
a  man  apparently  getting  into  my  room 
by  the  open  casement  from  the  narrow 
balcony.     For  a  moment,  I   thought   I 
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was  dreaming,  for  his  figure,  telling  dark 
against  the  sky,  looked  like  that  of  the 
spurious  contadino,  otherwise  your 
friend  Caldini.  I  sprang  up,  and  he, 
having  calculated,  no  doubt,  from  the 
quiet  and  darkness  that  the  room  was 
empty,  was  so  startled  that  I  saw  him 
step  back,  clutch  at  something,  slip, 
stagger,  topple  over,  and  suddenly  dis- 
appear. There  was  a  wild  cry  of  des- 
pair, followed  by  a  heavy  thud  and  a 
shriek.  It  was.  all  so  momentary  and 
horrifying  that  I  don't  pretend  to  de- 
scribe accurately  any  succeeding  details. 
The  main  fact  with  which  you  are  con- 
cerned is  that  the  poor  wretch  was 
picked  up  in  the  court  below  quite  dead 
and  sadly  mutilated,  and  that  he  has 
been  recognized  as  one  Giovanni 
Caldini,*  an  erewhile  singer  and  actor, 
who,  having  lost  his  voice,  has  lately 
been  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Papal  Secret  Police.  This  latter  cir- 
cumstance may  account  for  his  having 
got  clear  of  the  difficulty  I  put  him  in  at 
Chiusi.  I  can't  say,  and  I  have  had  no 
time  yet  to  make  inquiries  as  to  how  he 
could  have  tracked  me  or  have  known  I 
still  hold  possession  of  the  letters,  or 
how  he  actually  reached  my  balcony. 
The  supposition  is  that  he  must  have 
gained  admission  to  an  adjoining  room, 


and   then    have    crept    catlike     to    my 
balcony. 

"  This,  however,  is  of  little  impor- 
tance to  you  or  me  now — you  will  be 
content  to  know  that  the  letters  are  be- 
yond his  reach,  though  it  seems  a  horri- 
ble way  to  have  secured  their  safety. 
Still  he  paid  the  cost  himself,  and 
through  no  one's  fault  but  his  own.  I 
have  just  found  out  that  Lady  V.  has 
arrived  in  Rome  ;  directly  I  have 
executed  your  commission  you  shall  hear 
again." 

A  few  days  later  Swainson  received  a 
grateful  letter  from  the  lady  herself,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  the  com- 
promising packet. 

He  sailed  for  India  within  forty-eight 
hours,  calming  his  conscience  for  the 
share  he  had  had  in  this  his  strangest 
experience,  professional  and  otherwise, 
of  men  and  manners,  by  the  recollection 
that  it  had  preserved  his  old  friend's 
domestic  happiness.  The  assurances 
that  this  remains  intact  which  he  receives 
from  Malvern  from  time  to  time,  are 
quite  sufficient,  he  considers,  to  justify 
his  having  helped  Lady  Vandellan  to 
keep  her  dangerous  secret. — All  the 
Year  Round. 
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It  must  be  owned  that  your  poet 
is  very  often  a  consummate  humbug. 
His  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  and 
glancing  compendiously  from  earth  to 
heaven  and  back  again,  is  apt  to  miss 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  takes  in. 
His  inspiration  is  commonly  enough  for 
him  ;  he  despises  fact,  and  mistakes  for 
practical  omniscience  such  ignorance 
as  should  get  him  whipped.  His  ideas 
are  no  more  than  intellectual  counters  ; 
he  receives  them  from  his  predecessors, 
puts  a  new  polish  on  them  with  sand- 
paper of  his  make,  and  hands  them  on 
to  his  successors  with  the  decent  pride 
of  one  who  has  succeeded  in  coining 
medals  of  his  own.  He  is  imitative  in 
no  mean  degree  ;  but  of  creativeness  he 
has  not  a  tittle.  He  observes  at  second 
and  third  hand  ;  his  function  is  the  per- 
petuation of  error  ;  he  lives  to  make  un- 


truth immortal,  and  to  coin  the  impos- 
sible into  moneys  current  through  all 
time.  Like  the  common  sign-painter, 
his  invention  is  a  mere  matter  of  cliches, 
his  business  lies  among  types  and  forms  ; 
he  has  his  "Blue  Boars"  and  his 
"  Marquis  of  Granbys,"  his  "  Eolt-in- 
Tuns"  and  *'  King's  Heads"  and 
"  Golden  Fleeces  ;"  and  he  labors  at 
their  production  as  seriously  and  with  as 
much  of  austere  delight  as  if  he  were 
Raffaelle  or  Luca  Signorelli.  There  is 
no  end  to  his  impostures,  and  none  to 
his  blunderings.  He  chooses  his  meta- 
phors for  their  antiquity,  thinks  nothing 
of  his  theme  and  everything  of  his 
variations,  prefers  what  is  respectable  to 
what  is  true,  would  rather  be  hanged 
with  imagination  than  saved  with  fact, 
burns  nature  and  adores  conventionality, 
and  in  general  demeans  himself,  not  as 
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an  artist  in  ideas  and  their  expression, 
but  as  a  kind  of  picture-cleaner  of  the 
intelligence,  a  mender  of  spiritual  old 
china.  So  that  at  best  his  work  is  but 
a  collection  of  intellectual  bric-^-brac, 
and  the  place  of  his  abode,  though  he 
thinks  and  babbles  of  it  as  true 
Parnassus,  as  nearly  resembles  Wardour 
Street,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Phil  Robin- 
son, author  of  "Noah's  Ark,"  and 
"  My  Indian  Garden  ;"  and  in  his  new 
book,  "  The  Poets'  Birds,"  (London  : 
Chatto  &  Windus),  he  supports  it  with 
good  argument  and  an  abundance  of 
illustration.  We  have  to  thank  him  not 
only  for  a  great  deal  of  good  reading, 
but  for  a  very  just  and  vigorous  essay  in 
impeachment.  His  work,  we  may  note 
in  passing,  is  broken  and  a  little  awk- 
ward in  form,  and  unprofitably  rich  in 
repetitions  and  redundancies.  But 
his  point  of  view  is  novel  and  command- 
ing ;  he  has  a  strong  case,  which  he 
handles  with  much  audacity  and  skill  ; 
and  he  prints  in  his  favor  such  a  body 
of  testimony  as  is  seldom  brought  to- 
gether in  the  compass  of  a  single 
volume.  He  appears  as  the  birds' 
advocate — as  the  champion  of  a  thou- 
sand tarnished  reputations,  as  the 
spokesman  of  a  maligned  and  helpless 
world.  He  accuses  the  English  poets, 
collectively  and  individually,  of  having 
written  of  his  clients  with  a  criminal 
disregard  of  facts,  a  really  idiotic  respect 
for  legend  and  tradition,  a  disdain  for 
the  feelings  of  their  subjects  that  is 
nothing  less  than  inhuman.  And  he  is 
not  content  with  accusation  ;  he  makes 
good  his  charges,  and  convicts  the  cul- 
prits out  of  their  own  mouths.  To  such 
of  them  as  are  still  alive  he  is  judiciously 
tender.  But  upon  their  predecessors  he 
bestows  no  mercy.  He  seems  to  think 
that  they  talked  such  nonsense  in 
life  as  to  be  undeserving  of  considera- 
tion in  death  ;  and  after  reading  the 
libels  upon  nature  of  which,  in  the  pride 
of  their  hearts,  they  were  guilty,  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 

Of  the  three  thousand  species  or  so  of 
birds  that  are  known  to  science  poetry, 
it  appears,  as  represented  by  some 
eighty  bards  with  whose^work  Mr.  Robin- 
son has  made  acquaintance,  deals  with 
not  more  than  a  hundred.  Of  these 
seventy-six  are    British,   among    which 


only  seven  are  sea-birds.  About  these 
no  poet  has  ever  said  anything  worth 
repeating.  The  birds  of  prey  are  ten  in 
number.  Their  list  is  headed  by  the 
eagle,  and  to  him  the  other  nine  are 
offered  up  in  sacrifice,  although,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  he  is  "  non-existent 
except  in  heraldry."  Of  "unpopular 
birds,"  the  butts  and  victims  of  our 
bards  from  time  immemorial,  Mr. 
Robinson  counts  eight — the  crow,  the 
bittern,  the  raven,  the  goose,  the  jay. 
the  owl,  the  magpie,  and  the  jackdaw. 
All  these  have  suffered  shamefully  at  the 
hands  of  the  sacer  vatcs.  To  Churchill, 
for  instance,  the  bittern  is  not  only  a 
bird  of  ruin  and  ill-omen,  but  a  sea-bird 
also,  perching,  "  on  the  sails  of  com- 
merce ;"  while  to  Shenstone  he  is  "  the 
caitiff  bittern,"  Avho  is  reproached  with 
being  unafraid  of  ghosts,  and  with 
"  scorning  to  quit  his  prey"  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  "  swain's  familiar  shade  ;" 
and  to  Tennyson,  Scott,  Drayton, 
Burns,  Leyden,  Crabbe,  and  Thomson 
he  merely  "  booms,"  or  "  screams,"  or 
"  shrieks,"  or  "  bellows,"  or  ''  sounds 
his  drum,"  or  "  buzzes,"  or  "  knows  his 
time  with  bill  ingulpht,  to  shake  the 
surrounding  marsh."  For  all  this  there 
is  a  kind  of  excuse  ;  for  the  bittern  is  a 
romantic  bird,  one  of  the  voices  of  soli- 
tude, a  companion  of  mystery  and  old 
night  ;  and  of  those  who  have'  written  of 
him  very  few  have  heard  and  still  fewer 
have  seen  him.  But  the  goose,  with 
whom  we  are  all  familiar — who  is  "  un- 
common common  on  a  common,"  who 
has  o])jected  personally  to  the  most  of 
us,  and  given  the  bravest  pause — has 
fared  even  worse  than  the  bittern.  Our 
poets  have  had  this  gallant  and  witty 
bird  under  their  very  noses  ;  and,  out 
of  vengeance  perhaps  for  the  terror 
with  which  his  practical  criticism  has 
filled  their  bosoms,  they  have  misappre- 
hended and  slandered  him  from  first  to 
last.  In  Greece  he  guarded  a  goddess  ; 
in  Egypt  he  was  a  hieroglyph  of  divine 
providence  ;  in  India  he  is  the  symbol 
of  watchfulness  ;  he  abounds  in  cour- 
age, forethought,  endurance,  meteoro- 
logical knowledge,  intellect,  humor,  and 
all  manner  of  public  and  private  virt- 
ues. And  to  Akenside  he  is  but  the 
"  grave,  unwieldy  inmate  of  the  village 
pond  ;"  to  Spenser  he  is  a  "  mean 
thing  ;"   to  Tom   Moore   he  suggested 
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nothing  better  than  the  "  goose- plumage 
of  folly  ;"toC3rlyle,  whomhe  eciualled  in 
courage  and  surpassed  in  temper,  he  was 
the  incarnation  of  complacent  imbecility. 
Still  worse  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the 
raven    and    the    owl.     For   the    first  of 
these  two  pariahs  of  poetry  Mr.  Robinson 
professes,     and    with    reason,     an    un- 
bounded admirafion.     In   nature  he  is 
"  the   Methuselah  of  the  birds  ;"   he  is 
full    of   dignity  and  conduct  ;  he  is  so 
bold  that  even  the  eagle  respects  him  ; 
his   life  is   an   example  of  self-reliance 
and  "  indomitable  seclusion  ;"  he  is  the 
personification  of  wariness  and  intelli- 
gence.    He  is  not  a  whit  less  remark- 
able in  history.     To  the  Norsemen  he 
represented    Mind    and    Memory,     and 
perched  on  the  shoulder  of  Odin  ;   Noah 
chose  him   as  his   first   messenger  ;    he 
ministered  to  Elijah  in   the  desert  ;  he 
was  Saturn's  own  henchman  to  the  West 
and  the  counsellor  of  Savi  to  the  East  ; 
he  was  the  herald  of  fate,  a  portent  of 
death  and  the  will  of  the  awful  gods  ;  in 
him  was  figured  all  that  is  knowable  of 
time  and  eternity.     To  the  poets,  how- 
ever, he  is  wholly  compacted  of  evil  and 
detestableness.     They  hate  him,  as  Mr. 
Robinson  points  out,  for  all  manner  of 
reasons,   all  of  them  exceedingly  silly. 
They  make    his    blackness    a    kmd    of 
crime  ;  they  accuse  him  wrongly  of  an 
unhallowed    delight    in  tempests  ;  they 
scorn   him  openly  for  his  love  of  high 
places  and  his  prudent  habit  of  building 
out   of   reach  ;  they  charge  him  with  a 
weakness  for  the  society  of  witches,  with 
a  partiality  for  hanged  or  m.urdered  flesh 
as   an  article  of  diet,  with  a  scandalous 
interest   in  graveyards   and   battle-fields 
and  gibbets  ;  they  affect  to  believe  him 
capable  of  sorcery,  the  spread  of  pesti- 
lence, the  companionship  of  toads  and 
wolves,  and  general   impiety  ;  they  rail 
at  him   for  a    harbinger  of    death,    an 
omen  of  misfortune,  hell's  postman,  the 
devil's  own  peculiar  fowl,  the  Sir  Pan- 
darus  between  earth  and  the  Presences 
of  the  Abyss  ;  he  is  "  fatal,"  "  lethal," 
"funereal,"  "obscene,"  "  woe-boding," 
"croaking,"     "hideous,"     "greedy," 
"luckless,"  and  a  world  of   terrifying 
adjectives     besides.     Before     him     the 
tremendous    Old    Woman    of   Berkeley 
herself  (as  Mr.  Robinson  does  not  seem 
to    know)    grew    pale     and    sickened. 
Charles      Dickens's     love-lorn     youth, 


writing  supreme  farewell  to  his  hard- 
hearted mistress,  could  imagine  himself 
no  worse  fate  than  that  he  should  be- 
come "  the  prey  of  Ravens."  Marlowe, 
in  some  magnificent  lines,  of  which  our 
author  does  not  take  cognizance,  makes 
his  dreadful  Barabbas 

Like  the  sad-presaging  raven,  that  tolls 
The  sick  man's  passport  in  her  holiovv  beak, 
And  in  the  shadovv  of  the  silent  night 
Doth  shake  contagion  from  her  sable  wings. 

Coleridge,  Byron,  Mackay,  Shakespeare, 
Hood,  Scott,  Macaulay,  Campbell, 
Savage,  Dyer,  Gay,  Phineas  Fletcher, 
Butler,  Gray,  Montgomery,  Cowley, 
Akenside,  Milton,  Gower,  Barry  Corn- 
wall, Chatterton — there  is  hardly  a  poet 
in  Bell's  collection,  or  out  of  it,  but  has 
abused  the  raven  in  the  roundest  terms  ; 
there  is  hardly  a  poet  against  whom  the 
raven  might  not  recover  heavy  damages 
in  an  action  for  what  the  esteemed  Mr. 
John  Dawkins  called  "  deformation  of 
character  ;"  there  is  hardly  a  poet  but, 
considered  from  the  raven's  point  of 
view,  has  every  reason  to  be  heartily 
ashamed  of  himself. 

So  much  for  the  outcasts  of  the  air — 
the  birds  which  every  poet  has  thought 
it  his  duty  to  nail  up  against  Apollo's 
barn  doors.  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
— the  sk>lark,  the  cuckoo,  and  so  forth 
— their  more  fortunate  rivals  appear  to 
have  fared,  so  far  as  truth  is  concerned, 
as  miserably  as  themselves.  In  their 
treatment  of  the  dove,  for  instance,  the 
poets  appear  to  have  begun  by  going 
absolutely  demented.  As  Mr.  Robinson 
shows,  their  achievement  is  a  howling 
wilderness  of  blunders.  Of  the  black- 
bird they  have  said  nothing  that  is  not 
commonplace  and  trivial.  Of  the  wood- 
lark,  whom  they  usually  confound  with 
the  skylark,  they  have  said  hardly  any- 
thing at  all.  Of  the  nightingale  himself 
they  know  so  little  that  only  three  or 
four  of  them  are  aware  that  he  is  but  a 
visitor  ;  while  most  of  them  insist  upon 
it  that  he  is  a  female  ;  some  of  them 
(Shelley  among  the  number)  imagine 
they  have  heard  him  singing  on  the 
wing  ;  and  nearly  all  of  them  believe 
that  he  is  mute  all  day,  and  never  lifts 
up  his  voice  before  night.  All  this  (Mr. 
Robinson  has  450  pages  of  the  same 
sort)  makes  it  evident  that  our  poets 
have  been  far  happier  at  feigning  than  at 
recording,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
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better  for  themselves  and  their  readers  with  which  it  will  be  read  in  Cloud- 
had  they  imagined  a  little  less  and  cuckootown  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
observed    a   little    more.     The    delight     mated. — Saturday  Review. 
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IN    REMEMBRANCE    OF    GEORGE    ELIOT,  WHO    DIED    IN    DECEMBER,   IS 

In  the  stern   month   that  strips  the  forest  bough, 
Turning  the  leafy  world   to  shadow-land, 
Our  thoughts  are  borne  to  one  whose  gentle  hand 
Waved  its  farewell  in  such  gray  time  as  now. 
Whose  path  through  Death's   dim  twilight  valley  lay. 
Did  lights  from  the  Great  City  meet  her  eyes  ? 
Heard  she  heaven's  voices — sweetest  melodies  ? 
We  only  know — "George  Eliot  died  that  day." 

She  left  earth's  gifts,  but  ah  !    she  took  our  hearts  ; 

Do  We  not  love  thee  ?  Queen  of  Fiction's  page  ; 

Mother  of  noble  souls  ;  clear-visioned  sage  ; 

Friend  of  true  lovers  whom  misfortune  parts. 

No  wintry  winds  can  hasten  to  their  fall 

Thy  leaves,  which  lie  upon  our  heart's  south  wall. 
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BY    FRED    BOYLE. 


There  is  no  little  city  in  Europe, 
actually  none,  so  curious,  so  interesting, 
as  Ragusa.  Persons  better  acquainted 
with  that  coast  have  told  me  that  in 
quaintness  other  Slav-Venetian  towns 
may  challenge  it.  My  own  experience 
of  Cattaro  and  Antivari  confirms  this 
statement  in  some  measure.  But  Ragusa 
is  unique  in  memorials  of  ancient  state 
and  wealth,  above  all  in  its  story.  Of 
that  story,  in  truth,  I  have  learned  but 
just  enough  to  see  that  most  students 
read  it  in  a  different  version.  It  is  one, 
however,  of  special  fascination.  This 
is  the  antique  capital  of  that  single 
branch  in  the  southern  Sclav  family 
which  has  yet  proved  itself  European  in 
any  sense  other  than  geographical.  It 
was  a  republic,  the  rival  of  Venice  in 
arms  and  arts,  commerce,  and  enter- 
prise, for  ages.  The  winged  lion  finally 
overcame  and  enslaved  it,  but  Ragusan 
patriots  will  not  admit  that  their  fore- 
fathers were  conquered  by  Venice.  It 
was  the  shadow  of  the  Turk  that  van- 
quished them,  the  iron  barrier  crushing 


their  small  territory,  the  incessant  threats 
of  a  malicious  savage.  I  have  no 
opinion  on  that  matter.  The  legend  of 
Ragusa  thrills  one  like  that  of  a  mys- 
terious and  silent  ruin.  Be  it  remem- 
bered that  this  small  sleepy  town  gave 
us  the  fine  word  "  argosy,"  for  a  great 
ship  stored  with  costliest  goods. 

From  one  stately  gateway  in  the  mas- 
sive walls  to  the  other  is  but  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  at  most,  but  at  every 
yard  one  may  pause  to  admire.  Just 
within,  on  the  right  hand,  is  a  fountain, 
somewhat  of  the  Turkish  style.  On 
market  days  and  holidays  it  is  a  pretty 
sight  when  the  girls  assemble  at  this 
place.  Every  village  has  its  peculiarity 
of  dress,  mostly  bright  in  color,  but  the 
Herzegovinian  is  so  supremely  charming 
that  it  kills  all  others.  The  robe,  of 
coarse  black  cloth,  should  be  properly 
called  a  chemise  ;  it  has  little  ornament. 
But  from  the  round  "  turban"  cap  de- 
scends a  veil,  framing  a  face  often 
pretty,  always  pleasing  to  the  eye  thus 
set  off.     This  drapery  is  of  thick  white 
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material,  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt,  and  so  large  that  a  girl  can  wrap 
her  whole  body  therein  if  she  please. 
World-wide  travel  has  not  shown  me  a 
dress  so  becoming  in  severe  simplicity. 

Opposite  to  the  fountain  is  a  church, 
and  then  the  broad,  fine  street,  smoothly 
paved,  stretches  to  the  other  gate.  Its 
blocks  of  stone  houses  date,  they  tell 
you,  from  the  fourteenth  century  ;  saving 
the  tones  which  age  alone  can  give,  they 
might  have  been  raised  yesterday.  Tall, 
solid,  exactly  alike  and  precisely  aligned, 
they  present  that  ideal  of  street  archi- 
tecture which  we  are  now  laboriously 
trying  to  introduce  ;  but  we  shall  not 
easily  m.atch  these  handsome  structures. 
Between  each  block  endless  flights  of 
steps  climb  the  mountain  side,  with  a 
narrow  landing  at  intervals  where  ter- 
raced cross-ways  traverse  the  ascent. 
Many  a  house  here  has  its  mouldering 
coat  of  arms  ;  many  a  fine  remnant  of 
departed  splendor  one  observes.  Ragusa 
and  Cattaro  have  been  little  mines  of 
treasure  for  Viennese  dealers  in  bric-a- 
brac,  and  the  supply  has  not  yet  failed. 
Danisch  Effendi,  the  Turkish  Consul- 
General,  is  still  adding  to  the  museum 
of  lovely  cabinets,  carved  furniture, 
embroideries,  and  what  not,  which  every 
visitor  of  taste  admires  with  astonish- 
ment. 

The  handsome  little  street  is  broken 
only  by  an  antique  statue  on  its  pedes- 
tal, and  by  the  twisted,  richly-orna- 
mented columns  of  the  Doge's  palace. 
In  a  small  square  opposite  stand  other 
houses,  finely  proportioned,  gracefully 
sculptured  and  decorated,  abodes  of 
Ragusan  grandees  in  a  happier  time.  Of 
these  I  do  not  speak,  for  I  recollect 
vaguely,  and  are  they  not  chronicled  in 
Murray  ?  All  my  wish  is  to  give  a 
background  for  my  little  picture. 

One  day  I  entered  that  church  men- 
tioned, opposite  the  fountain.  It  is  a 
building  full  of  story,  doubtless,'  but  an 
ignorant  traveller  must  pronounce  it  dull. 
Nothing  there  dwells  in  my  memory 
save  the  cross,  which  is  my  present 
theme.  It  stood  upon  a  little  table  by 
the  wall,  dusty,  worm-eaten,  splashed 
with  wax,  and  showing  many  a  black  gap 
in  its  surface  of  mother-o' -pearl.  The 
decoration  caught  my  eye,  for  I  had 
seen  the  like,  in  ruder  workmanship, 
on  Russian  shrines.  I  asked  the  verger, 
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who  in  black  patched  robe  was  follow- 
ing, how  that  sacred  object  came  to  be 
treated  with  such  neglect. 

"Oh,"  said  he,  "a  peasant  left  it 
many  years  ago,  and  he  is  dead." 

"  If  it  does  not  belong  to  the  church,' ' 
I  said,  "  I  will  give  you  fifteen  thalers 
for  it." 

The  verger  held  up  his  hands,  as  one 
who  rebukes  a  sacrilegious  person, 
thought  about  it,  dropped  his  indignant 
palms,  and  follov/ed  us  out,  pondering. 
Half  an  hour  afterward  he  brought  it 
under  his  robe  to  the  small  hotel  where 
I  was  staying  outside  the  gates  ;  aquaint 
hostelry,  with  a  grove  of  trees  before 
where  market-peasants  camped,  the 
city  ditch  and  its  mantled  wall  upon 
one  side,  a  large  courtyard  in  rear. 
There  we  dined  under  a  vine-clad  trel- 
lis ;  the  standing  dishes  of  our  bill  of 
fare,  fried  cuttle-fish  and  paprika  huhn 
and  pilaff.  All  the  naval  uniforms  of 
Europe  were  exhibited,  for  the  fleets 
were  "  demonstrating"  off  Gravosa  at 
that  time.  The  clang  of  swords,  the 
tinkling  of  glasses  never  ceased  through- 
out the  day,  and  pleasant  courteous 
officers  of  the  garrison  sat  in  groups 
through  the  long  dull  evening.  I  took 
some  pains  to  learn  what  the  Ragusans 
thought  of  our  naval  demonstration. 
Some  enthusiasts  may  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  those  ultra-patriotic  Sclavs 
disapproved  and  disliked  it  in  general, 
loathed  it  in  particular.  But  if  one 
thinks  a  little,  aided  by  some  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances,  their  feeling  ceases 
to  surprise.  It  appeared  to  the  Dalma- 
tian as  an  outward  sign  of  Europe's 
solidarity  with  Austria,  and  the  gentlest 
distrust  Austria.  Then,  it  was  de- 
signed to  support  Montenegro.  Toward 
that  principality  Ragusa  feels  xactly  as 
Edinburgh  felt  toward  the  Highlanders 
of  Rob  Roy's  time.  The  common  bond 
of  hostility  toward  the  German  is  not 
strong  enough  to  unite  the  civilized 
Dalmatian  Sclav  with  his  predatory  and 
ferocious  kin  of  Montenegro  and  Bosnia. 
Ragusa  sympathizes  with  Cattaro  and 
the  districts  on  the  frontier,  which  have 
been  exposed  to  invasion  and  outrage 
from  those  savages  as  long  as  the 
memory  of  man  records.  It  was  irri- 
tated to  observe  all  Europe  following 
Austria's  lead,  as  it  understood  the 
matter,  in  strengthening  the  bands  of 
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brigands,  while  Dalmatia  was  left  in 
slavery  to  the  stranger. 

I  could  not  exaggerate  the  abhor- 
rence of  these  people  toward  that  kin- 
dred neighboring  race  which  has  been 
described  as  the  Christian  Hero,  and  so 
on.  They  persist  in  declaring  it  a  tribe 
of  irreclaimable  banditti,  bloodthirsty, 
mischievous  beyond  all  others,  an  enemy 
of  human  kind.  With  bitter  and  un- 
answerable force  they  point  to  the 
farmhouses  unroofed,  black  with  smoke, 
that  line  the  Bocche,  surprised  in  some 
night  of  terror,  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
all  murdered,  and  the  soldiers  only 
warned  by  flames  that  steal  and  creep 
and  burst  in  triumphant  fury  when  the 
marauders  have  regained  their  mountain 
side.  They  confess  in  truth  that  things 
have  not  been  so  bad  of  late,  but  the  old 
houses  stand  for  a  testimony.  And 
they  bid  you  observe  the  fetid,  noisome 
giant  slouching  along  their  streets,  his 
mouth  agape  at  the  signs  of  a  very 
modest  civilization  which  his  vulture 
eyes  burn  to  destroy.  P^or  my  own 
part,  I  think  they  do  the  Montenegrins 
injustice,  but  I  am  not  surprised.  They 
are  foul  barbarians,  for  circumstances 
have  made  them  such.  But  there  is 
gallantry  and  manliness  and  shrewd  in- 
telligence among  them,  which  constrain 
the  disinterested  traveller  to  wish  them 
well.  Thieves  they  are,  because  men 
fierce  and  strong  will  always  act  upon 
the  motto,  "  Thou  shalt  want  before  I 
want  !"  murderers,  because  they  do  not 
feel  the  value  of  life,  their  own  or 
another's.  The  organized  and  desperate 
brigandage  of  Montenegro  is  produced 
by  want  of  food.  Each  nook  and 
pocket  of  their  rocks  has  been  culti- 
vated for  generations.  It  is  no  extrav- 
agance to  say  that  wherever  fifty  plants 
of  maize  or  potato  can  find  room  there 
they  will  be  found,  though  the  nearest 
cottage  be  miles  away.  Bits  of  soil 
twenty  feet  square  are  treated  as  fields. 
And  even  this  cultivation  does  not 
suffice  to  feed  an  enterprising  and  pro- 
lific people.  They  plunder  to  li^e.  But 
it  would  be  quite  useless  to  urge  this 
excuse  upon  the  sufferers. 

Ragusans  disliked  the  demonstration, 
in  particular,  because  our  sailors  shocked 
them.  Most  specially  their  friends,  the 
Russians,  offended  in  this  respect.  Un- 
like other  Sclavs— other  Sclavs  at  least 


of  my  acquaintance  —  Dalmatians  are 
sober  and  temperate,  to  such  degree 
that  extreme  indulgence  is  unknown. 
Drunkenness  perplexed,  irritated,  fright- 
ened them,  rather  than  disgusted.  I 
remember  a  delightful  little  story  told 
me  by  the  aide-de-camp  of  the  general 
in  command.  A  noble,  dwelling  at 
Ragusa,  sent  to  headquarters  in  des- 
perate haste,  begging  immediate  help. 
The  Russians  were  attacking  his  man- 
sion. A  detachment  of  troops  was  sent 
forthwith  at  the  double.  It  found  two 
sailors,  very  drunk  and  very  ill,  leaning 
in  a  helpless  manner  against  the  house- 
wall,  surrounded  by  the  servants  armed, 
with  whom  they  exchanged  most  miser- 
able repartees  in  a  tongue  unusually 
unintelligible.  They  were  escorted  or 
carried  to  Gravosa,  and  sent  aboard 
their  vessel.  The  Count  protested  that 
life  was  unbearable  under  such  alarm- 
ing conditions,  and  he  withdrew  to  his 
country  seat  that  night.  I  am  pleased  ^ 
to  record  that  our  English  sailors  made 
less  scandal  than  any,  less  even  than  the 
Italian.  But  it  must  be  owned  that 
none  got  leave  without  most  rigorous 
scrutiny. 

I  have  wandered  somewhat  from  my 
cross  and  its  legend.  The  trophy,  with 
its  stand,  is  two  feet  high,  made  of  some 
brovi^n  wood  nearly  rotten,  veneered  in 
front,  inlaid  at  sides  and  back  with 
mother-o'-pearl  and  ivory.  The  florials 
— is  not  that  the  correct  expression  ? — at 
top  and  half-way  down  the  body,  are 
roses,  very  prettily  fashioned,  engraved, 
and  shaded  in  black  lines.  Above  the 
Figure  on  the  Cross  is  St.  Mark,  writ- 
ing, with  the  eagle  at  his  shoulder. 
Various  saints  and  martyrs  are  depicted 
beneath  it,  with  the  Virgin  at  foot,  a 
dagger  pointing  to  her  heart.  She  is 
again  represented  on  the  stand  in  a 
medallion,  holding  out  a  string  of  beads  ; 
the  Crowned  Child  in  her  arms  also 
offers  a  rosary.  A  medallion  smaller 
and  lower  at  each  side  presents,  the  one, 
a  saint  with  a  sword  ;  the  other,  a  saint 
with  a  bell.  Between  them,  two  arms 
outspread  before  a  double  Russian  cross 
complete  the  figures.  The  sides,  back, 
extremities  of  the  arms,  and  interstices 
have  graceful  inlaying  of  roses  and 
arabesques. 

The  verger  assured  me  that  this  relic 
had  never  been  considered  the  property 
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of  the  Church.  The  parish  priest  au- 
thorized him  to  sell  it,  when  he  named 
my  offer.  Under  all  the  circumstances  I 
believed  this,  but  he  was  in  a  desperate 
hurry.  I  let  him  go,  and  at  evening 
time  dispatched  the  trusty  Spero  with 
a  thaler  to  buy  drink,  and  injunctions 
to  extract  all  the  history  belonging  to 
my  cross.  Spero  was  a  courier,  who 
never  caused  me.five  minutes'  irritation 
or  annoyance  during  six  months  of  the 
roughest  service.  He  may  be  heard  of 
at  the  Saint  George's  Hotel,  Corfu.  Be 
the  hint  fruitful  to  those  it  may  con- 
cern. 

Spero  brought  me  back  the  narrative 
which  figuratively  hangs  about  my  cross. 

Once  upon  a  time,  toward  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  as  I  understood,  a 
Herzegovinian  peasant  of  the  better 
class  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  younger  son. 
Upon  the  way,  in  the  Holy  Land,  it 
appears,  they  rendered  some  service  to 
a  monastery,  the  nature  of  which  I  did 
not  ascertain.  In  recognition  thereof, 
whatever  it  was,  the  grateful  abbot  pre- 
sented Michaeloudovitch  with  this  cross, 
esteemed  of  quite  peculiar  sanctity.  He 
also  blessed  the  old  man,  his  boy 
present,  his  daughters,  and  all  future 
generations  of  the  family.  But  he  in- 
quired particularly  why  the  eldest  son 
was  absent,  and  when  his  father  un- 
willingly confessed  that  this  ill-regulated 
youth  did  not  care  to  make  the  pilgrim- 
age, the  abbot  specially  excepted  him 
from  the  benefits  implored  of  Heaven. 
When  the  pair  returned  with  their  sacred 
treasure,  in  no  long  time  the  influence 
of  the  holy  man's  prayers  became  vis- 
ible. Michaeloudovitch's  landlord  was 
a  young  Moslem  Bey,  handsome  and 
chivalrous,  if  masterful,  as  are  many  of 
his  class  to  this  day,  in  a  region  still 
uncorrupted  by  the  decadence  of  Islam. 
He  fell  in  love  with  the  eldest  girl,  and 
engaged,  if  his  suit  were  peacefully  ac- 
cepted, not  to  interfere  with  the  bride's 
religion,  not  to  marry  a  second  wife, 
and  to  let  her  bring  up  her  children 
unmolested,  if  only  she  would  not  resist 
their  fulfilment  of  the  outward  cere- 
monies of  his  faith.  The  girl  returned 
his  love.  The  parents,  though  dis- 
tressed, and  in  some  measure  coerced, 
no  doubt,  assented.  So  their  eldest 
daughter  married  the  Bey,  a  man  rich, 


perhaps,  even  by  the  standard  of  Eng- 
lish country  gentlemen. 

I  hear  an  objector  exclaiming  at  the 
outset  of  my  story  that  the  match  was 
impossible  for  both  sides.  It  would  be 
so  now,  but  it  was  not  impossible,  nor 
even  rare,  a  generation  since.  When 
the  Christians  were  hopeless  of  deliver- 
ance, and  the  Mussulmans  did  not 
dream  of  revolt,  they  lived  on  much 
better  terms.  Neither  party  was  fanati- 
cal. Beys  did  not  contest  that  their 
forefathers  had  been  Christian  nobles, 
who  apostatized  to  save  their  property 
and  lives  ;  peasants  did  not  deny  the 
argument  of  flesh  and  blood.  Both 
Moslem  and  Christian  now  would  foam 
to  think  of  such  a  marriage,  and  the 
Bey  would  scarcely  be  restrained  from 
murder  to  whom  those  conditions  were 
proposed. 

The  younger  son  of  Michaeloudovitch 
was  forthwith  appointed  overseer  of  his 
brother-in-law's  estates,  a  position  of 
great  dignity  and  emolument.  His  sisters 
became  engaged  to  the  handsomest  and 
most  substantial  yeomen  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Everything  the  father  put  his 
hand  to  prospered,  unless  it  were  of  a  | 
nature  to  benefit  directly  the  eldest  son. 
The  luck  of  this  youth  became  so 
strangely  bad  that  every  one  recognized 
the  visible  curse  of  Heaven.  He  grew 
bitter  and  dejected. 

Meanwhile  the  cross  had  been  de- 
posited in  the  village  church,  where 
presently  it  began  to  work  miracles. 
All  the  population  of  the  district  flocked 
thither  on  saints'  days.  The  outcast 
son  was  unremitting  in  his  devotion. 
He  connected  this  relic  with  his  ill- 
fortune,  and  spent  days  before  it.  To 
no  purpose.  Then  he  proposed  to  make 
the  grand  pilgrimage,  but  fell  into  a 
precipice  at  starting,  broke  his  leg,  and 
lost  a  valuable  horse.  As  soon  as  he 
recovered  he  set  forth  again,  but  on  the 
first  day's  journey  he  met  brigands, 
Turkish  renegades,  who  took  all  his 
money  and"  beat  him  sore.  Again  he 
set  out,  and  reached  Trebinje  the  second 
day.  There  the  hahn  unaccountably 
took  fire,  and  he  escaped  with  bare  life. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  series 
of  mischances  weighed  on  a  supersti- 
tious mind.  Stancho,  his  relatives,  and 
all  the  village,  conceived  that  Heaven 
followed  him  with  hate.     No  one  would 
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advance  him  money  for  a  fourth  attempt, 
and  his  own  resources  were  exhausted. 
After  moping  and  pining,  the  rebellious 
fit  more  natural  to  a  Herzegovinian 
peasant  seized  hold  on  him.  One  day 
the  community  was  horrified  to  learn  that 
Stancho  had  apostatized,  and  was  lying 
at  the  house  of  a  Moolah  in  Trebinje. 
That  practical  toleration  of  a  former 
age,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  did  not 
extend  to  a  case  like  this.  Christian  and 
Moslem  lived  peaceably  together,  be- 
cause their  stations,  their  religious 
boundaries,  were  exactly  defined.  All 
their  instincts  revolted  from  a  change  of 
creed.  The  Turkish  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity was  murdered  forthwith  ;  the 
renegade  Christian,  if  his  former  fellows 
dared  not  kill  him,  found  no  sympathy 
anywhere,  and  no  help  beyond  the 
Imam's  door. 

All  communication  with  his  family 
was  dropped,  of  course,  and  the  next 
news  of  Stancho  came  through  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Bey.  Under  the  new 
name  of  Selim,  he  applied  for  a  commis- 
sion in  the  militia  of  the  district — to  put 
into  English  form  the  spirit  of  his  re- 
quest. It  was  scornfully  refused,  and 
Stancho  vanished  for  many  months.  He 
had  good  cause  to  repent  a  desperate 
step,  which  had  not  bettered  his  fortunes 
on  earth,  and  had  forfeited  his  hope  of 
Heaven.  When  next  heard  of,  he  had 
cast  aside  the  turban,  and  was  fighting 
on  the  side  of  Montenegro,  engaged,  as 
usual,  in  a  war  with  Turkey.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  field.  But 
there  were  many  Herzegovinian  volun- 
teers in  the  army  of  Tchernagora,  One 
of  them  recognized  Stancho,  who 
promptly  cut  him  down.  But  the  secret 
was  out.  In  consideration  of  his  ser- 
vices the  mountaineers  spared  his  life, 
but  they  dismissed  him. 

There  is  no  race  of  men  so  dangerous 
as  the  fighting  Sclav,  the  Montenegrin, 
the  Bosnian,  the  Herzegovinian,  the 
Croat.  Austria  knows  too  bitterly  what 
a  terrible  antagonist  is  the  civilized 
Dalmatian  when  he  takes  up  arms.  It 
these  wilder  peoples  ever  had  a  char- 
acter resembling  the  Russ  and  Serb  and 
Bulgar,  circumstances  have  transformed 
them.  The  contrast  now  is  striking. 
Quick  of  intelligence  but  stubborn,  cun- 
ning though  fearless,  patient  though  ex- 
citable, the  mountain  Sclav  is  a  very  in- 


carnation of  man  the  perfected  wild  beast. 
Under  a  mask  of  soldierly  frankness  he 
is  perversely  treacherous,  as  a  rule,  but 
also  he  is  bound  to  the  death  by  his  own 
shibboleths  if  one  knew  them.  Pity 
does  not  move  him  ;  his  brain  is  cool 
while  his  passions  blaze  to  madness. 
And  he  has  the  physical  advantages 
which  give  his  character  full  play.  Gen- 
erally tall,  often  gigantic,  he  is  always 
strong,  for  none  but  the  vigorous  sur- 
vive. His  features  are  handsome,  his 
eyes,  of  palish  blue  or  amber-yellow, 
have  the  keen  look  fitting  to  a  warrior. 
A  long  fair  mustache  up-curled  hides 
his  stern  mouth  ;  his  bearing  is  martial, 
and  his  stride  full  of  arrogant  self- 
confidence.  Though  rough  with  his 
fellows,  a  man  of  the  upper  class  is 
superbly  courteous  to  the  stranger.  And 
a  manly  costume  sets  off  every  ad- 
vantage. 

Let  no  one  think  this  description 
exaggerated.  I  am  acquainted  with  many 
countries  and  many  peoples.  I  could 
name  more  than  one  race  of  giants 
bigger  than  the  mountain  Sclav,  though 
readers  acquainted  with  that  family 
might  be  inclined  to  doubt.  I  could 
name  people  as  insanely  brave  and  even 
more  ferocious,  but  there  is  none  which 
in  all  respects  so  thoroughly,  so  pict- 
uresquely, embodies  the  spirit  of  human 
savagery.  Terrible,  indeed,  is  the  man 
of  this  race  who  becomes  desperate. 

Stancho  yielded  to  his  longings  and 
went  home  ;  he  reached  the  hut  un- 
noticed, under  his  Montenegrin  dress. 
Old  Michaeloudovitch  was  absent,  and 
the  mother  disowned  him.  He  refused 
to  leave,  claiming  his  position  in  the 
family  ;  some  village  women  overheard 
the  dispute.  Luckily  for  Stancho,  the 
men  were  all  at  work,  but  these  stalwart 
matrons  set  upon  the  renegade,  dis- 
armed him,  drove  him  forth  with  blows 
and  stones.  A  rude  antagonist  is  the 
woman  of  those  parts,  gracefulithough 
her  costume.  She  has  broad  shoulders 
and  sturdy  limbs  ;  she  has  seen  battle, 
and  much  worse  than  that.  AVhat  virt- 
ues remain  are  not  those  belonging  to 
her  sex. 

Bruised,  disgraced,  delirious  with 
rage,  Stancho  pushed  through  the 
woods.  Climbing  upward,  he  crossed 
the  bridle-path  which  led  from  the  vil- 
lage to  the  castle.     A  girl  was  descend- 
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ing — one  of  the  Christian  maidens  whom 
the  Bey's  young  wife  kei^t  with  her.  In 
days  gone  by  there  had  been  love  pas- 
sages between  Stancho  and  this  damsel. 
She  recognized  her  former  suitor,  and 
ran  back  full  speed.  He  overtook  and 
seized  her  ;  she  would  not  listen,  but 
screamed  for  help  ;  in  the  brute  madness 
of  his  fury,  Stancho  lifted  her  and 
dashed  her  with  all  his  strength  against 
a  tree. . 

When  the  poor  creature  regained  her 
senses,  maimed  for  life,  she  repeated 
his  wild  threat  of  smashing  every  soul 
that  lived  in  his  native  village  as  he  had 
smashed  her.  It  caused  some  alarm, 
and  the  sentries  at  night  were  doubled  ; 
but  Herzegovinians  are  used  to  carry 
menace  of  this  sort  lightly.  The  atmos- 
phere of  peril  and  carelessness  is  that 
they  are  used  to.  Talking  once  with 
Buko  Petrovitch  about  the  probability 
of  an  insurrection  before  the  late 
troubles  arose,  the  Montenegrin  gen- 
eral said  to  me  :  "It  will  happen,  not 
because  the  people  are  oppressed,  but 
because  life  is  too  quiet,  the  Austrian 
police  too  active  in  protecting  them. 
Herzegovinians  like  to  protect  them- 
selves." 

Time  passed  on,  and  nothing  was 
heard  of  Stancho  ;  the  extra  precau- 
tions were  withdrawn.  Two  years  after- 
ward a  band  of  brigands  fell  upon  the 
village,  murdered  all  who  could  not 
escape,  men,  women,  children,  and  fired 
it.  Michaeloudovitch  and  his  wife  had 
died  meanwhile,  but  the  second  son 
perished  with  all  his  family.  At  morn- 
ing the  Bey  pursued,  with  what  force 
he  could  gather.  The  brigands  were 
numerous,  Turks,  Pomaks,  broken 
jSIontenegrins,  blacks,,  miffians  of  the 
deepest  dye,  well  armed.  Upon  the 
second  day  Stancho  sent  a  message, 
announcing  he  would  stand  at  a  certain 
place.  But,  as  the  pursuers  threaded  a 
defile,  they  were  suddenly  overwhelmed. 
The  Bey  escaped.  Urged  by  the  desire 
of  vengeance,  and  by  a  wife  of  the  true 
savage  stock,  he  gave  himself  wliolly  to 
the  task  of  hunting  down  these  mur- 
derers, with  no  conspicuous  success, 
however.  Brigands  were  killed  from 
time  to  time  ;  some  were  captured  and 
tormented,  but  Stancho' s  exploits  were 
audacious,  and  won  him  a  legendary 
fame  from  a  harassed  but  sympathetic 


peasantry.  Recruits  poured  to  his 
band. 

The  cross  had  been  saved.  It  was 
taken  to  the  castle,  and  set  in  the 
private  apartments  of  the  lady.  Some 
considerable  time  after  the  destruction  of 
his  village,  the  Bey  learned  from  his 
spies  where  Stancho  would  be  found  on 
a  given  night.  .  Relying  on  the  informa- 
tion, he  set  forth  with  his  armed  re- 
tainers, leaving  but  a  score  of  men  in 
garrison.  At  midnight  the  castle  was 
alarmed,  sentries  fired  and  shouted, 
there  was  scuffling  at  the  parapet.  In 
a  few  moments  the  corridors  rang  with 
a  clash  of  arms,  a  tread  of  hurrying 
feet,  the  screams  of  the  butchered,  the 
yells  of  the  victorious,  the  splintering  of 
doors.  The  women  servants  sleeping 
near  fied  to  their  mistress  ;  she  stood 
knife  in  hand,  white  and  panting,  but 
firm  of  soul.  Death  was  present  in  that 
little  group  of  girls,  not  threatening 
themselves  alone. 

Stancho  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
wearing  the  fez  and  a  wisp  of  Broussa 
silk  around  it  ;  half  a  score  of  eager, 
pushing  ruffians  behind  him  were  kept 
back  by  the  outstretched  handjar.  "  No 
one  shall  harm  you  !"  he  said.  "  I  re- 
main here  !" 

His  followers  dispersed  about  the 
room,  forcing  chests,  casting  out  em- 
broideries and  linen,  jewelry  and  pre- 
cious things.  Stancho  looking  round, 
observed  the  cross  upon  a  bracket, 
stepped  forward,  and  took  it  in  his 
hand. 

"  The  charm  did  not  protect  our 
village,"  he  said,  smiling  fiercely,  "  and 
it  has  not  protected  your  castle,  sister  ! 
Better  to  trust  a  sharp  sword  and  a 
steady  pistol,  whether  we  be  Christian 
or  Pomak  !" 

His  sister  had  quietly  crept  up  beside 
him.  She  snatched  a  pistol  at  his  waist 
and  fired  point-blank,  a  few  inches  from 
his  heart.  The  men  around  sprang  on 
her,  but  with  a  trembling  hand  Stancho 
beat  them  back.  He  sat  upon  a  rifled 
chest,  drew  his  other  pistol,  and  sound- 
ed it  with  the  chased  silver  ramrod. 
Pale  and  shivering  involuntarily,  he 
thought  awhile  ;  then  stooped  to  pick 
up  an  embroidered  handkerchief,  wrap- 
ped the  cross  therein,  and  silently  laid 
it  down. 

Meanwhile  the  brigands  had  collected 
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all  the  plunder  of  that  apartment.  They 
did  not  trouble  the  women,  for  by  other 
means  they  probably  knew  where  treas- 
ure lay.  Laughing  and  hallooing,  as  is 
the  nature  of  the  Sclav  triumphant,  they 
noisily  filed  out,  carrying  their  bundles. 
Stancho  rose  and  followed,  taking  the 
cross.  Without  a  word  he  left  his 
sister.  The  dull,  firm  tread  of  his 
sandalled  feet  was  smothered  in  a  wilder 
burst  of  cries  and  yells  outside. 

t  Horrible  w^ork  was  doing  there,  but 
the  Bey's  wife  gave  no  heed.  She  threw 
on  her  clothes,  and  was  ready  in  a 
moment.  "  Listen,  you  girls  !  If  I 
miss  my  lord  in  the  forest,  tell  him 
that  these  Pomaks  stay  at  Radomir  to- 
morrow !     They  said  so  !" 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  hanoum  !" 
"  And  I  !"  "  And  I  !"  they  cried.  But 
the  mistress  did  not  stay  to  hear.  Tak- 
ing a  key,  she  passed  into  the  dusky 
corridor,  treading  carefully,  less  for  fear 
of  stepping  in  the  blood  than  of  slipping 
and  so  raising  an  alarm,  gained  a  secret 
stair,  and  reached  the  woods  by  an  un- 
guarded postern. 

Upon  the  following  day,  toward  after- 
noon, the  brigands  were  securely  sleep- 
ing. After  a  long  night  march  they  had 
breakfasted  copiously  with  their  friends 
of  Radomir.  A  line  of  pickets,  with 
sentries  thrown  far  in  advance,  protected 
them.  One  of  them,  retiring  at  the 
double,  announced  suspicious  move- 
ments in  his  front.  While  the  picket 
dispersed  for  observation,  a  messenger 
ran  to  alarm  the  main  body.  He  passed 
along  the  village  street  toward  head- 
quarters, summoning  the  sleepers  as  he 
went,  and  sent  a  comrade  raising  the 
same  cry  from  the  other  side.  All  the 
brigands  started  to  their  arms  and  mus- 
tered, but  the  captain  was  not  to  be 
found.  His  share  of  loot,  his  arms, 
were  there,  but  no  Selim  Effendi.  Per- 
plexed and  angry  they  set  forth  on  their 
retreat,  under  command  of  the  lieu- 
tenant. But  from  every  road  came 
warnings  of  danger,  and  the  band  broke 
into  small  parties,  to  make  their  way 
through  the  tangled  woods,  A  rendez- 
vous was  named,  but  few  reached  it. 
Till  evening  the  fight  went  on,  and  this 
redoubtable  corps  of  banditti  ceased  to 
trouble  any  more.  But  Selim  Effendi 
was   not   discovered   either  among  the 


slain  or  tne  prisoners.  And  his  few 
comrades  who  got  through  looked  for 
him  vainly. 

That  miraculous  escape,  when  a  load- 
ed pistol  was  discharged  at  his  very 
heart,  suddenly  aroused  the  superstition, 
and  a  better  feeling  than  superstition, 
of  his  early  years.  Holding  the  cross 
he  was  preserved  from  certain  death. 
He  took  it  as  a  first,  last  chance  of 
Heaven's  mercy.  With  the  instinct  of 
a  Sclav,  Stancho  kept  his  secret,  direct- 
ed the  midnight  march  as  usual,  the 
portioning  of  the  booty.  So  soon  as 
the  grumblings  and  mutlermgs  of  the 
band,  perfunctory  on  such  occasions, 
had  subsided,  when  all  was  still  he 
crept  away  with  nothing  but  his  clothes 
and  the  cross,  still  enveloped  in  its 
napkin.  Behind  the  first  bush  he  threw 
away  his  fez,  and  stamped  upon  it. 
The  distant  peal  of  musketry  all  the 
afternoon  told  him  of  another  serious 
peril  from  which  good  angels  had  pre- 
served him.  At  the  nearest  monastery 
Stancho  took  asylum,  and  there  so  pun- 
ished his  guilty  flesh  that  the  monks 
declared  him  a  saint.  Some  of  the 
brethren  had  near  as  much  cause  for 
penitence. 

It  was  years  afterward  that  he  passed 
through  Ragusa,  in  the  robe  of  an 
orthodox  monk,  on  his  way  to  Jeru- 
salem. A  vague  tradition  was  still  ex- 
tant, which  recalled  his  burning  eyes 
and  long  flaxen  beard  dashed  with  gray. 
What  impulse  led  him  to  deposit  his 
cross  where  it  would  not  be  duly 
honored  is  a  mystery.  He  never  re- 
turned from  the  pilgrimage.  Fanatics 
of  his  stamp  often  vanish  on  that  road. 
They  start  without  money,  they  take 
what  they  need  under  a  plea,  honestly 
advanced,  of  their  sacred  character. 
They  insult  the  Moslem,  and  they 
quarrel  with  all  Christians  who  differ 
from  their  views.  It  seems  a  paradox, 
but  on  reflection  one  perceives  it  true, 
that  if  the  lands  they  traverse  were  more 
civilized  the  proportion  which  reached 
the  holy  shrines  would  be  very  much 
smaller  than  it  is. 

That  is  the  legend  attaching  to  my 
cross.  I  have  filled  up  outlines,  but 
added  nothing  to  the  incidents  which 
Spero  transmitted  in  a  few  brief  sen- 
tences.— Bdgravia. 
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OUR    INEXPIABLE    WRONG    TOWARD    IRELAND. 


"  A  PARAMOUR,"  said  Francis  Flute, 
the  bellows-mender,  "  is,  God  bless  us  ! 
a  thing  of  naught."  That  was  explana- 
tion enough  for  the  bellows-mender  and 
for  his  Athenian  comrades.  A  mysteri- 
ous, unseen,  unmeasured  essence,  whose 
personality  it  w-ere  impious  to  deny,  but 
whose  form  and  character  it  were  ecjually 
impious  to  pry  into.  We  have  all  a  pity- 
ing smile  for  the  easy  convictions  of 
these  clowns — for  the  simple  way  in 
which  they  were  content  to  let  a  word 
pass  into  the  region  of  weird  unhallowed 
terms,  which  it  is  hardly  lawful  for  a 
man  to  utter,  while  they  never  thought 
of  finding  out  what  it  really  meant. 

Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  accept- 
ance as  a  mysterious  belief  of  a  matter 
which  it  might  cost  a  little  trouble  to  in- 
vestigate, is  not  uncommon  among  per- 
sons laying  claim  to  higher  intelligence 
than  was  possessed  by  Flute  and  his  as- 
sociates. Persistent  iteration  will,  even 
in  these  enlightened  days,  cause  men  to 
receive  articles  of  social  faith  of  v/hich 
they  can  give  no  account,  and  which 
they  rather  take  on  trust  than  trouble 
themselves  to  look  into.  Mr.  Tulliver, 
of  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  laid  it 
down  that  there  is  no  harm  in  thrashing 
a  "  raskill  "  ;  and  did  not  imagine  it 
possible  that  there  might  be  two  opin- 
ions as  to  whether  the  man  whom  he 
had  thrashed  was  a  "  raskill  "  or  not. 
He,  honest  man,  had  been  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  voice  of  his  gossips  that 
Wakem,  as  a  *'  raskill,"  was  hors  de  la 
loi  J  and  he  died  in  the  belief  that  the 
outlawry  was  not  confined  to  this  world. 
A  greater  than  Mr.  Tulliver — namely, 
the  learned  Dr.  Johnson — seems  to  have 
taken  a  great  many  things  for  granted 
only  because  he  had  heard  them  affirmed 
in  his  youth. 

The  same  indolent  credulity  which 
characterizes  some  individuals  may  also 
be  observed  in  sections — sometimes  in 
large  sections — of  communities.  Hence 
it  comes  about,  as  may  be  supposed, 
that  we  find  so  many  men,  with  ample 
capacity  for  examining  the  grounds  of 
their  belief  if  they  should  choose  to  do 
so,  speaking  of  the  many  and  grievous 


wrongs  which  -England  has  done  to  Ire- 
land, as  if  these  were  proved  by  the 
strongest  evidence.  They  have  received 
the  l)elief,  no  doubt,  because  Irish  ora- 
tors delight,  and  for  long  have  delight- 
ed, in  vaguely  proclaiming  the  cruel  and 
tyrannical  acts  of  Great  Britain,  without 
ever  specifying  what  those  acts  are. 
Now  it  is  carrying  docility  of  conviction 
somewhat  to  excess,  to  be  persuaded  on 
mere  assertion  of  the  so  great  offences 
of  ourselves  or  of  our  forefathers.  Our 
character  as  a  people  is  worth  taking 
better  care  of  than  this. 

Many,  without  doubt,  must  have  ex- 
amined :  but  it  is  almost  certain  that 
none  ever  discovered  in  what  the  wrongs 
consisted,  for  none  have  ever  reported 
discoveries  on  the  subject.  It  would 
puzzle,  probably,  the  most  ingenious 
accuser  to  set  forth  in  clear  language  the 
evil  that  we  have  done  either  in  the  pres- 
ent day  or  in  times  past.  If  this  be  so, 
if  a  clear  indictment  cannot  be  framed, 
the  charge  against  iis  will  be  of  but  little 
value.  It  did  very  well  for  Burke  to 
speak  of  Taste  as  a  delicate  and  aerial 
faculty  which  will  not  bear  the  chains  of 
a  definition  ;  but  a  delicate  aerial  and 
undefinable  charge  against  a  nation 
ought  not  surely  to  be  of  any  account. 

It  is  notoriously  true  that  from  the 
commencement  of  the  century  which  is 
now  growing  old,  the  acts  and  senti- 
ments of  Britain  toward  Ireland  have  all 
been  benevolent.  There  have  been  con- 
tinued removals  of  disabilities,  conces- 
sions to  Irish  demands,  and  deferences 
to  Irish  feeling.  Britain  has  not  stopped 
short  after  giving  what  she  could  justly 
and  honestly  bestow,  but  she  has  arbi- 
trarily confiscated  the  property  of  un- 
offending persons  to  create  a  fund  with 
which  to  gratify  Irish  malcontents.  In 
this  latter  offering  she  acted  toward  them 
as  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  have  since 
lately  acted  toward  Great  Britain  :  they 
were  minded  to  pay  ^10,000  of  the  in- 
demnity which  they  had  agreed  to  pay 
her,  so  they  robbed  the  tribes  that  had 
been  friendly  to  her,  and  laid  some  of 
the  spoil  at  her  feet.  Yet,  though  Brit- 
ain followed  a  course  which  was  dishon- 
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est,  and  otherwise  ill-advised,  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  blatant  Irishmen,  none 
can  den}-  that  she  did  it  with  the  sincer- 
est  wish  to  appease  their  hatred,  and 
convince  them  of  her  good-will.  It  is 
impossible  to  point  to  any  action  of  hers 
that  can  reasonably  be  called  recent, 
which  has  been  dictated  by  vindictive- 
ness,  spite,  or  even  severity  toward  Ire- 
land, however  great  may  have  been  the 
provocation  which  she  received  from 
thence.  Neither  is  she  yet  tired  of  do- 
ing, at  cost  to  herself,  such  kindnesses 
as  may  be  likely  to  prove  benefits  ;  she 
is  eager,  if  there  be  a  real  grievance  un- 
redressed, or  a  gift  which  she  can  pru- 
dently bestow,  to  offer  it  in  testimony 
of  her  amicable  disposition. 

Yet  every  one  of  her  advances  has 
been  received  not  only  without  a  gra- 
cious response,  but  literally  with  a  rush 
of  virulence  and  malevolence  greater 
than  what  prevailed  before  it  was  made. 
Air  along  the  rancor  has  increased  in 
the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  gift. 
Now,  after  many  substantial  and  pain- 
fully contrived  oblations,  she  is  greeted 
with  a  fury  of  malignity  and  accusation 
such  as  she  did  not  encounter  in  days 
when  she  had  not  formed  the  wish  to 
conciliate.  Supposing  that  she  has  ever 
been  verily  guilty  concerning  Ireland, 
surely  seventy  or  eighty  years  spent  in 
devising  and  enacting  measures  of  rem- 
edy and  reconciliation  should  have 
caused  the  fury  to  abate  somewhat, 
rather  than  have  inflamed  it  to  incandes- 
cence ! 

It  must  be  a  deep-seated  and  not  very 
respectable  animosity  which  has  only  a 
hyena-like  return  to  make  for  every  at- 
tempt at  propitiation.  And  it  is  a  by 
no  means  magnificent  or  proud  animos- 
ity ;  for  Ireland  takes  care  to  pooket  all 
that  is  presented  to  her,  though  she  rails 
and  snaps  as  her  fingers  close  on  the  do- 
nations. 

Britain  asks  in  vain  what  she  has  done 
that  she  should  excite  such  indomitable 
enmity.  Her  position  resembles  that  of 
the  proverbial  Dr.  Fell  ;  she  is  anti- 
pathetic to  the  Irish  community.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Dr.  Fell,  so  far  as  his 
history  is  known,  had  only  to  bear  the 
consciousness  that  he  could  not  excite  a 
kindly  feeling  ;  Britain  has  not  only  this 
knowledge  to  mortify  her,  but  she  is  as- 
sailed by  the  Irish  impracticables  with 


assassinations,  incendiarisms,  and  vio- 
lent demolitions,  in  return  for  amicable 
advances.  Not  antipathy  only  but  sub- 
stantial injury  is  the  response  to  her  hint 
of  peace,  and  to  the  little  present  which 
she  invariably  takes  in  her  hand  when 
entreating  that  the  Irish  hatchet  may  be 
buried.  This  is  the  practical  answer  ; 
but  she  gets  no  verbal  explanation  of 
why  she  is  so  detested,  nor  of  how  her 
enemy  may  be  softened.  It  is  a  Quilp- 
like  disposition  that  she  has  to  deal 
with. 

Some  tell  us  that  it  is  because  Britain 
will  not  grant  Home  Rule  that  Ireland 
is  so  irreconcilable.  But  this  can  hardly 
be  the  solution  of  the  problem,  because 
the  mere  refusal  of  a  demand  which  it 
might  be  ruinous  to  Britain  to  concede, 
though  it  may  cause  disappointment,  can 
scarcely  be  a  cause  of  hatred.  More- 
over, whenever  the  desire  for  this  change 
or  that  has  been  affirmed  by  cunning 
politicians  to  contain  the  secret  of  Ire- 
land's hostility,  it  has  always  been  found 
that  the  granting  of  that  particular 
change  has  in  no  wise  improved  the  sit- 
uation, but  has  rather  added  to  the  old 
grudge  because  the  concession  was  not 
greater.  So  our  friend  Jack  Ginger  and 
his  comrades,  when  they  had  obtained 
half  a  dozen  of  wine  on  credit,  drank  in 
it  bad  luck  to  the  wine-merchant  be- 
cause he  would  not  trust  them  for  a 
dozen. 

Yet  there  must  be  a  cause  for  all  this 
animosity,  say  many  thinking  men  ;  and 
probably  they  say  so  truly,  although 
they  may  not  seek  the  cause  exactly  in 
the  right  direction.  Their  search  is  nar- 
rowed by  the  perpetual  bellowing  about 
grievous  injury  ;  and  they  confine  their 
examination  to  the  conduct  of  Britain, 
trying  to  find  in  it  the  tcterrima  causa, 
instead  of  scanning  the  whole  horizon 
and  looking  outside  of  Irish  clamor  for 
a  clew.  The  Government  have  been 
notably  purblind  in  thus  approaching 
the  question.  They  boasted  that  they 
would  probe  the  wound,  ascertain  its 
character  and  real  seat,  and  that  they 
would  apply  the  right  remedy.  Yet  so 
far  they  have  only  made  the  disorder 
fifty  times  worse.  Confusion,  under 
their  treatment,  has  become  worse  con- 
founded ;  the  tongue  of  sedition  and  de- 
fiance has  been  whetted  like  that  of  a 
serpent  ;  if  the  Irish  threatened  us  with 
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whips  before  the  late  messages  of  peace 
were  framed,  they  assail  us  with  scor- 
pions now,  after  that  we  have  tendered 
our  amende.  Government  has  signally 
failed,  and  why  ?  Because  they  persist- 
ed in  believing  that  there  was  really 
some  heinous  offence,  and  in  trying  to 
discover  it.  They  stumbled  at  that 
stumbling-stone.  It  is  congenial  to  their 
disposition  to  procluim  Britain  in  the 
wrong  ;  and,  the  wish  being  thus  father 
to  the  thought,  they  were  the  more  easily 
led  away  from  a  true  scent. 

There  is  something,  no  doubt,  which 
.  continually  brings  out  the  ferocity — no 
measured  ferocity — of  the  Irish  nature. 
The  Irishman  has  got  a  raw  which  keeps 
him  forever  infuriated.  He  probably 
understands  his  own  disorder  as  little  as 
our  Government  does.  He  must  vent 
his  fury  somewhere,  and  he  discharges 
it  upon  tame,  fawning  Britain.  ''  Maga" 
has  not  left  it  till  to-day  to  state  where, 
in  her  opinion,  the  Irish  shoe  pinches. 
We  have  not  grown  sapient  after  the 
event.  We  stated  long  ago  that  the  real 
Irish  disease  is  poverty.  Irish  habits 
are  such,  that  even  on  a  generous  soil 
Irish  husbandmen  would  probably  be 
hard  put  to  it  to  live  ;  how  impossible 
then  must  it  be  for  them  to  thrive  on  a 
sterile  glebe  exacerbated  by  a  cruel  cli- 
mate !  Intemperance,  unthrift,  igno- 
rance, laziness,  a  hankering  after  politi- 
cal excitement  and  after  tumult,  a  base 
appetite  for  alms — these  qualities  must 
condemn  the  Irish  peasant  to  squalor 
and  misery  ;  but  unfortunately  they  do 
not  render  him  insensible  to  the  well- 
doing of  his  more  thrifty  neighbor. 
Though  he  will  not  himself  be  steady  or 
industrious,  he  can  view  with  deadly 
envy  the  Scotch  or  English  hind  who 
keeps  above  the  world  by  hard-handed 
industry  and  inflexible  application.  The 
competence  of  a  decent  community  acts 
on  him  like  a  red  rag  on  a  bull,  and 
sends  him  howling  to  gunpowder  and 
dynamite,  and  the  commission  of  cold- 
blooded cruelties  that  a  Mohawk  or  a 
•  Zulu  would  with  horror  put  far  from 
him.  As  undeserving  Cain  rose  upon 
his  favored  brothei  and  slew  him,  so 
will  the  reckless  Irishman  nourish  ever 
a  deadly  hatred  against,  and  wreak  a 
fearful  vengeance  upon,  those  who  dare 
to  be  more  thrifty  tnan  himself.  We 
once   more   invite   our   countrymen    to 


think  seriously  on  this  view  of  the 
matter. 

Assuming  now  that  poverty  is  the  real 
disease,  or  the  root  of  all  the  diseases, 
let  us  examine  how  these  diseases  are 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  social  pro- 
ceedings of  Irishmen.  Irishmen  are  the 
persistent  opponents  of  all  improvement 
of  their  native  land.  The  arts  by  which 
mere  manual  labor  may  be  superseded 
or  made  more  productive  they  scare 
from  them  as  if  they  were  abominations. 
IVTen  of  science,  speculators,  inventors, 
capitalists,  though  they  would  seem  to 
be  needed  in  Ireland  as  much  as  in  any 
undeveloped  region  in  the  world,  dare 
not  exercise  their  professions  there  on 
pain  of  death  or  ruin  on  the  first  occa- 
sion when  they  may  find  themselves  (it 
matters  not  whether  innocently  or  other- 
wise) out  of  harmony  with  Irish  preju- 
dices and  jealousies.  Sanitary  improve- 
ments and  "  the  resources  of  civiliza- 
tion" are  viewed  with  intense  disappro- 
bation. Thus  the  tendency  would  seem 
to  be  to  keep  behind  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  while  hating  and  envying  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  getting  in  advance  of 
Ireland.  In  their  frantic  fury  our 
Hibernian  neighbors  destroy  property 
mercilessly,  and  are  at  immense  pains  to 
prevent  the  field  from  yielding  its  in- 
crease. Harvests,  growing  crops,  farm- 
ing stock,  are  destroyed  as  readily  and 
as  cruelly  as  human  life.  Even,  the  rich 
man's  luxuries,  which  are  a  means  of 
giving  employment  to  the  poor  and  of 
distributing  monev,  are  driven  away  as 
if  they  were  ruinous  inventions.  Inter- 
dicting the  hunting  must  have  greatly 
impoverished  many  districts  that  already 
were  poor  enough  ! 

Now,  if  we  are  right  in  viewing  pov- 
erty as  the  groundwork  of  Ireland's 
troubles,  it  is  clear  that  tendencies  and 
practices  such  as  have  been  described, 
must  greatly  aggravate  the  ill  condition 
of  things,  and  by  consequence  increase 
the  discontent  and  swell  the  clamor 
against  England's  wrong-doing.  Every- 
thing is  being  done  to  intensify  the  dis- 
ease. One  may  learn  from  a  discussion 
which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons before  Easter,  that  some  honor- 
able members  are,  a  little  late  in  the 
day,  beginning  to  have  their  visions 
somewhat  cleared  as  to  this  matter. 
The  discussion  alluded  to  was  as  to  the 
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possibility  of  attracting  capital  toward 
Ireland.  Alas  !  the  handling  of  such  a 
design  in  that  assembl)^  though  not  in- 
tended as  such,  was  in  fact  the  severest 
irony  !  For  in  whatever  degree  Irish 
wrong-headedness  and  perversity  may 
have  been  instrumental  in  scaring  away 
capital  from  Ireland,  the  action  of  the 
legislature  has  been  a  thousand  times 
more'detrimental  in  the  same  direction. 
The  legislature  confiscated  capital  by 
transferring  the  property  of  landlords  to 
their  tenants,  thus  not  only  talnng  from 
capital  the  protection  of  the  law,  but 
actually  making  the  law  its  most  formid- 
able dispellant.  What  Whittington's 
cat  was  to  the  rats  and  mice,  that  is  the 
fear  of  confiscation  to  capital.  The 
State,  by  that  ill-advised  act,  set  its  seal 
to  the  Irishman's  infatuation  and  folly. 
The  intention  may  have  been,  that  the 
confiscation  should  be  special  and  ex- 
ceptional ;  but  it  has  been  inflicted 
once,  and  no  promise  or  protestation 
will  cure  the  dread  that  it  may  be  re- 
sorted to  again  if  temporary  relief  from 
strong  pressure  may  be  obtained  there- 
by. Your  sensitive  plant  does  not  shrink 
from  the  touch  more  certainly  than  your 
capitalist  avoids  the  spoiler,  whether 
legal  or  illegal.  The  sages  in  the  Com- 
mons may  advise  a  long  time  before 
they  will  attract  capital  toward  Ireland. 
They  should  have  thought  a  little  more 
seriously  of  Jiow  they  were  influencing 
capital  three  years  ago. 

According,  then,  to  this  course  of  re- 
flection, the  people  of  Ireland,  and  those 
who  from  England  govern  Ireland,  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  increase  Irish  pov- 
erty— that  is  to  say,  Irish  discontent, 
and  Irish  rancor  against  England. 

We  have  not  yet,  as  we  find,  run  over 
all  the  unpromising  circumstances  of  the 
case.  For  some  little  time  certain  Eng- 
lishmen, exasperated  and  alarmed  at  the 
horrible  and  wholesale  destruction  which 
the  Irish  have  been  attempting  and 
threatening  on  this  side  the  Channel — 
indignant,  too,  at  the  attitude  of  the 
Government,  which  is  so  little  careful 
of  innocent  persons  and  so  tolerant  of 
and  indulgent  to  criminals — have  coun- 
selled us  to  ward  off  the  danger,  and  in 
some  sort  to  punish  the  criminals,  by 
refusing  employment  to  Irishmen  in  gen- 
eral. We  cannot  dispute  the  assertion 
that  many  Irishmen,  by  connecting  them- 


selves with  murder-societies  and  rings 
confederated  for  purposes  of  wholesale 
destruction,  have  justly  earned  this  retri- 
bution. But  to  indiscriminately  inflict 
it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unad- 
visable.  It  would  give  some  color  to 
the  Irish  complaint  of  England's  as- 
perity toward  Irishmen,  which  it  is  not 
desirable  to  give.  Worse  than  this,  it 
would  sooner  or  later  cause  the  thou- 
sands of  Irishmen  at  present  profitably 
employed  in  Great  Britain  to  regurgitate 
on  their  native  pandemonium,  where 
there  are  too  many  mouths  already.  The 
result  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  griev- 
ous famine.  At  the  least  it  would  be  a 
desolating  poverty,  and  we  have  said 
what,  in  our  opinion,  Irish  poverty  en- 
genders. Our  utmost  patience  ought  to 
possess  us  against  thus  answering  Irish 
outrage.  If  the  Government  will  not 
do  their  duty  either  to  the  peaceful  or 
to  the  turbulent,  there  are  ways  of  put- 
ting pressure  on  them  better  than  through 
the  sides  of  the  Irish.  And  no  Irish- 
man wno  may  have  left  the  land  of  blood 
and  terror  in  which  he  was  born  should 
by  any  means  be  forced  back  to  it. 

A  sound  policy  would  operate  in  quite 
the  opposite  direction  to  this,  and  en- 
deavor to  diminish  the  number  of  mouths 
dependent  for  food  on  the  poor  soil  and 
the  thriftless  husbandry.  Emigration 
would  seem  to  be  the  only  remedy  left 
after  the  most  ill-judged  legislation  that 
has  been  enacted.  Opportunities  ,  for 
it  ought  to  be  freely  given  :  if  they 
should  be  used,  the  pressure  of  want 
may /to  some  extent  be  relieved,  and 
there  may  be  some  cessation  of  crime 
and  of  the  trumpeting  of  the  wrongs 
done  by  England.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested that,  although  there  be  no  hope 
of  private  capital  flowing  toward  Ire- 
land, yet  something  may  be  done  to  cre- 
ate employment  by  the  expenditure  of 
public  moneys  there.  But  it  must  de- 
pend on  circumstances  whether  public 
money  laid  out  in  national  works,  or  so- 
called  national  works,  may  prove  a  boon. 
If  the  works  designed  should  be  of  real 
public  advantage,  and  be  prosecuted 
with  zeal  and  in  good  earnest,  with  a 
view  to  future  utility,  they  may  be  effica- 
cious in  soothing  discontent.  The  Ord- 
nance survey  ot  Ireland  was  a  work  of 
this  description.  The  Governments  of 
the  period  desired  to   have  it   accom- 
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plished,  and  their  officers  looked  sharply 
to  its  progress.  It  was  worked  princi- 
pally by  Irishmen,  and  in  the  main  it 
was  well  and  economically  carried  out, 
furnishing  while  it  lasted  employment, 
and  instruction  too,  to  many  thousand 
persons.  The  discipline  Avas  strict,  and 
it  was  always  insisted  that  the  worth  of 
all  that  was  paid  for  labor  should  be 
yielded  by  the  workmen  If  works  of 
equal  utility  could  be  similarly  carried 
out,  they  might  be  very  serviceable. 
But  we  have  no  opinion  of  works  set  on 
foot  merely  to  give  employment  to  a 
number  of  people.  These  do  not  amount 
to  much  more  than  simple  almsgiving. 
To  m?ke  harbors  and  warehouses  in 
places  where  there  is  not  the  slightest 
prospect  of  a  trade  springing  up,  would 
be  worse  than  useless.  Encouragement 
of  fisheries  might  perhaps  be  of  happier 
result  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  done,  the 
full  tale  of  labor  should  be  exacted  for 
every  payment. 

When  all  shall  have  been  done  that 
the  Government  can  do  with  public 
moneys,  the  great  problem  may  have 
been  postponed,  but  it  will  not  have 
been  solved.  A  Minister  not  too  vain 
and  obstinate  to  confess  an  error,  and 
sufficiently  heroic  to  reverse  the  engines 
of  the  State,  might  possibly,  by  acting 
with  great  decision,  remove  the  dread 
suspicion  which  now  exists  of  possible 
confiscation,  and  to  some  extent  smooth 
the  way  for  the  much-desired  return  of 
capital.  He  might,  out  of  the  public 
purse,  compensate  Irish  landlords  -for 
the  rents  which  have  been  taken  from 
them,  and  for  the  tenant-right  which  has 
been  created  at  their  expense.  Restitu- 
tion like  this  would  be  the  best  possible 
guarantee  that  the  thought  of  confisca- 
tion is  dead  and  buried.  And  if,  at  the 
same  time,  the  laws  were  earnestly  put 
in  force  so  as  to  protect  property,  there 
.might  be  some  chance  of  a  favorable 
reaction.  But  no  half  measure  will  do 
this  ;  the  further  seizure  of  property 
must  be  entirely  eliminated  from  men's 
minds  by  the  fulness  and  sincerity  of 
the  aifieude  to  the  landlords. 

The  great  success  of  the  Crimes  Act 
is  a  proof  of  the  direction  in  which  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  make  its  power  felt. 
Such  an  Act  will  never  of  itself  cure  the 
insane  hostility  which  Irishmen  cherish 
toward  Britain  ;  but  it  will  restrain  out- 


rage within  bounds,  and  so  keep  the 
ground  prepared  for  the  introduction  of 
salutary  influences — and  infiuences,  to 
be  salutary  in  Ireland,  must  tend  to  cre- 
ate a  demand  for  labor,  and  to  introduce 
money  as  wages,  not  as  doles.  Nobody, 
it  is  presumed,  imagines  in  these  days 
that  force  can  be  a  perfect  remedy  for 
even  so  mad  and  irrational  a  movement 
as  the  Irish  Jacquerie  against  Great 
Britain  and  against  the  laws  ;  but  force 
may  at  least  protect  peaceably-disposed 
subjects,  which  some  Governments  might 
think  a  more  urgent  duty  than  giving 
the  rein  to  criminals,  and  making  trea- 
ties with  them.  We  will  take  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's definition  of  the  proper  object 
with  which  to  use  force — viz.,  to  pre-* 
vent  the  misguided  insurgents  from  in- 
juring themselves,  as  you  put  madmen 
into  strait-waistcoats.  But  in  the  doing 
of  only  this  the  supremacy  of  law  may 
be  vindicated,  and  a  great  moral  lesson 
be  conveyed. 

It  might  calm  the  impatience  of  those 
who  are  so  much  disposed  to  boycott 
the  Irish  in  England,  and  it  might  prove 
a  most  wholesome  safeguard,  if  the  Legis- 
lature would  pass  an  Act  attaching  the 
penalty  of  death  to  using  or  supplying 
explosive  substances  for  unlawful  pur- 
poses in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Some  protection  is  manifestly  wanted, 
for  it  is  absurd  that  the  lives  of  citizens 
great  and  small,  and  the  public  build- 
ings and  merchandise  of  the  nation, 
should  not  be  fenced  as  strongly  as  is 
possible  against  the  acts  of  miscreants 
who  are  more  bent  upon  unprovoked 
destruction  than  the  Thugs  of  India, 
and  more  able  to  effect  it  wholesale 
through  the  discoveries  of  modern  sci- 
ence. Our  Thugs  do  not  hesitate  to 
plot  the  destruction  of  our  people  in 
groups  and  masses  :  why  should  the  law 
be  at  all  squeamish  about  taking  the  lives 
of  the  wantonly  cruel  Thugs  ?  A  dozen 
or  so  of  them  hanged  off  at  early  morn- 
ing would  not  create  an  irremediable 
void  in  society,  and  might  probably  have 
the  effect  of  moderating  the  resort  to 
explosives. 

We  have  worked  the  sentimental  vein 
and  the  blood-guiltiness  of  Britain  to  a 
most  serious  extent  without  effecting  the 
least  improvement,  but  rather  with  an 
exasperation  of  the  complaint  and  the 
creation  of  a  condition  which  is  likely 
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to  make  the  complaint  permanent. 
Those  among  us  who  were  the  most  im- 
pressed by  the  chorus  about  wrongs  must 
have  begun  to  see  by  this  time  that  they 
have  not  been  on  the  right  track.  They 
must  perceive  that,  if  they  would  pass 
their  own  days  in  quiet,  they  must  hold 
down  Irish  insurrection  and  crime  with 
a  firm  hand  ;  and  that,  if  they  would  do 
lasting  good  to  Ireland,  they  must  begin 
by  again  respecting,  and  by  giving  proof 
that  they  respect,  the  rights  of  property. 
This  is  not  the  whole  secret  of  healing 
the  Irish  sore — but  it  is  a  secret  without 
the  knowledge  of  which  the  sore  will 
never  be  healed. 

•OUR    FASHION    OF     PENITENTIAL    PSAL- 
MODY, 

There  breathes  at  this  moment,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  many  a  Briton  with  soul  so 
dead  that  he  is  ready  to  denounce,  and 
to  decree  penance  for,  any  acts  of  five 
years  old  and  upward,  done  in  the 
name  of  our  native  land.  Did  Britain 
fight,  or  did  she  forbear  to  fight  ;  did 
she  acquire  territory,  or  did  she  neglect 
to  acquire  it  ;  did  she  gather  the  heathen 
under  her  wing,  or  did  she  leave  them 
to  their  savagery  ;  did  she  ask  for  her 
own,  or  did  she  decline  to  seek  all  that 
was  her  due  ;  did  she  incline  to  the  right 
or  incline  to  the  left  ;  did  she  enrich 
herself  or  impoverish  herself  ;  did  she 
do  or  leave  undone  :  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  a  case  is  needless,  for 
she  was  sure  to  be  wrong.  We,  in  this 
liberal  and  enlightened  period,  have  at 
length  become  alive  to  the  iniquities  and 
transgressions  of  our  predecessors  :  we 
confess  that  all  who  went  before  us  were 
thieves  and  robbers  ;  and,  alas  the  day  ! 
we  bewail  their  grievous  sins,  and  desire 
the  whole  nation  to  sit  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  and  to  purge  itself  from  these 
misdoings  of  the  past  ! 

There  is  so  much  of  the  Maw-worm 
in  this  wail,  it  sounds  so  like  an  enlarge- 
ment upon  the  old  text  of  "  I  likes  to 
be  despised,"  that  many  are  disposed  to 
attribute  it  to  religious  self-abasement. 
We  have,  as  they  say,  a  strong  dash  of 
the  old  Puritans  in  our  blood,  and  all 
this  whining  confession  that  we  have 
sinned,  and  the  more  emphatic  procla- 
mation that  our  fathers  sinned  in  all 
that  they  did,  represent  the  form  which 
Puritan  snivelling  assumes  in  the  nine- 


teenth century.  But  they  who  talk  in 
this  way  have  given  surely  but  little  at- 
tention to  the  general  character  of  the 
old  Puritans  as  Englishmen.  As  private 
persons  they  were  ready  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge that  they  were  miserable  sin- 
ners ;  but  we  can  hardly  accuse  them  of 
having  yielded  themselves  servants  of 
fanatical  drivel  where  their  country  was 
concerned.  During  the  Commonwealth, 
when  they  had  the  upper  hand,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  shortcomings, 
they  showed  themselves  keenly  alive  to 
the  honor  of  England,  and  allowed  no 
liberty  to  be  taken  with  that.  No  ;  if 
we  are  to  look  back  to  those  unsettled 
days,  we  cannot  do  so  without  admira- 
tion of  the  respect  which  England  com- 
manded, and  the  good  name  among  the 
nations  which  "  my  Lord  Protector" 
acquired  for  her.  Oliver  endured  no 
slight  from  her  enemies,  and  was  not 
mean  enough  to  desert  her  friends.  Oh 
for  just  the  weight  of  his  little  finger  to 
lay  on  Ireland  just  now  !  It  would  in- 
deed effect  a  transformation  for  the 
better. 

Certainly,  then,  if  we  seek  a  pedigree 
for  this  fancy  of  depreciating  our  own 
nation,  we  must  not  trace  it  back  in  the 
direction  of  the  saints  of  the  Common- 
wealth. If  we  look  only  at  results,  we 
shall  find  a  much  closer  resemblance  be- 
tween the  times  of  the  Merry  Monarch, 
when  the  Dutch  fleet  sailed  up  the 
Thames,  when  England  was  a  worthless 
and  faithless  ally,  and  the  present  times, 
when  we  buy  off  enemies,  take  beatings, 
and  desert  those  who  have  befriended 
us.  Charles  and  his  courtiers  did  not, 
as  we  are  aware,  snuffle  about  blood- 
guiltiness  to  veil  their  poltroonery  ;  but 
it  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  to  us 
whether  we  are  dishonored  through 
sybaritism  or  cant. 

But  indeed  we  see  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  defamers  of  their  native  land 
are  a  distinct  tribe  of  Puritans  or  of  any 
other  persuasion  whose  descent  can  be 
traced,  and  who  have  ahvays  had  the 
same  unnatural  tendency  by  inheritance. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  this  is  some 
despicable  fashion  which  has  seduced 
our  weaker  minded  brethren.  Such 
fashions  do  take  people  who  enjoy  re- 
pose and  well-doing  such  as  are  not 
common  to  many  peoples.  Prince  Ar- 
thur said  that  he  had  seen  gentlemen  in 
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France  assume  the  air  of  melancholy 
only  for  wantonness  ;  and  some  wanton- 
ness it  must  be  which  prompts  English- 
men to  pretend  this  kind  of  penitence 
for  everything  that  England  has  done. 

When  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  took 
to  building  the  tombs  of  the  prophets, 
and  to  garnishing  the  sepulchres  of  the 
righteous,  and  to  the  cant  that,  if  they 
had  lived  in  the  days  of  their  fathers, 
they  would  not  have  been  partakers  with 
them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets,  they 
received  a  rebuke  which  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  merited  well — "  Ye  be  wit- 
nesses unto  yourselves,  that  ye  are  the 
children  of  them  which  killed  the 
prophets.  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure 
of  your  fathers." 

To  say  sooth,  our  modern  Pharisees 
do  in  remarkable  ways  fill  up  the  meas- 
ure of  their  fathers,  their  fine  profes- 
sions notwithstanding.  They  can  lay 
hold  of  the  territory  of  another  nation 
just  as  readily  as  their  fathers  ever  did. 
They  can  draw  the  sword,  and  com- 
mence a  bloody  war.  They  can  even 
pound  a  flourishing  city  to  fragments 
with  bombs  of  unprecedented  weight 
and  destructive  power.  We  recollect 
when,  twenty  years  ago  or  so,  the  then 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  proposed  to 
bombard  Palermo,  which  city  was  at 
the  time  rebellious  ;  and  we  remember 
well  the  shout  of  humane  consternation 
which  was  sent  up  by  our  Pharisees  at 
the  bare  contemplation  of  such  an  act. 
"  Bombardment,"  said  they,  "  is  too 
cruel  and  too  barbarous  an  expedient  to 
be  resorted  to  by  any  nation  under  any 
circumstances  in  these  civilized  days. 
It  cannot  be  tolerated.  Nature  revolts 
against  such  an  atrocity."  Yet  not 
twelve  months  have  elapsed  since  these 
humanitarians  were  laying  Alexandria  in 
ashes,  or  since  they  dispatched  an  army 
to  fight  an  insurgent  Pacha  in  the  Turk- 
ish dominions.  And  to  this  day  we  are 
holding  Egypt  in  our  grasp  solely  by  the 
right  of  the  strongest,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  wish  of  the  sovereign  of  that 
land.  Well  may  it  be  said  that  we  are 
witnesses  to  ourselves  that  we  descend 
from  the  fathers,  against  whom  our 
Pharisees  are  framing  constantly  such 
heavy  indictments  !  Well  may  it  be  said 
that,  if  there  was  iniquity  in  our  fathers, 
we  fill  up  the  measure  of  it  ! 


Now,  if  we  who  live  in  1883  cannot, 
with  all  our  zeal  for  peace,  avoid  wars, 
and  bombardments  and  violent  seizures 
of  territory,  may  it  not  be  fairly  inferred 
that  our  fathers,  in  what  they  did,  were 
under  necessities  similar  to  those  which 
at  present  control  ourselves  ?  If  we  can 
excuse  our  own  deeds  by  saying  that  we 
would  have  avoided  them  if  we  could, 
but  the  other  factors  in  the  problem 
were  too  strong  for  us,  and  we  had  to 
resort  to  means  which  we  abhor,  why 
may  not  the  same  excuse  be  admitted 
for  that  which  our  fathers  did  ?  It  was 
not  more  barbarous  than  what  we  have 
been  lately  doing  ourselves  ;  why  should 
it  have  proceeded  from  worse  motives 
than  ours  ?  We  have  discovered  that 
the  preservation  of  peace  is  not  always 
in  the  power  of  an  individual  nation  ; 
for,  as  there  must  be  at  least  two  parties 
to  a  quarrel,  both  sides  must  incline  to 
peace  before  peace  can  be  maintained 
or  achieved.  Our  predecessors  may 
have  encountered  quite  as  unreasonable 
and  impracticable  opponents  as  we  have. 
They  too  may  have  been  most  anxious 
for  peace,  but  compelled  to  go  to  war. 
How,  then,  can  we  stigmatize  all  their 
actions  as  unjust,  and  affect  to  be 
shocked  at  proceedings  of  which  our 
own  are  the  exact  counterpart  ? 

History  certainly  does  not  prove  the 
England  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  to  have  been  particularly 
quarrelsome  or  particularly  grasping. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  her  ex- 
haustive wars  immediately  after  the 
French  Revolution,  she  showed  much 
moderation.  And  we  think  that  if  our 
Pharisees  were  as  much  addicted  to 
argument  as  they  are  to  invective,  they 
would  x^ry  soon  find  their  injurious  as- 
persions on  those  who  went  before  us  to 
be  untenable.  There  is  this  difference, 
it  is  true,  between  our  former  wars  and 
our  wars  which  are  quite  modern,  that 
whereas  the  former  were  conducted  in 
the  spirit  of  honor,  the  latter  are  often 
characterized  by  what  is  sneaking  and 
cowardly,  as  witness  our  affairs  in  the 
Transvaal. 

Mr.  Bright  lately  made  it  a  reproach 
that  the  country  had  spent  £4,414,000,- 
000  in  wars  and  war  debts  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  This  can  be 
blameworthy   only    on    the   supposition 
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that  Great  Britain  went  willingly  into 
these  wars,  that  she  made  them  for  evil 
purposes,  and  that  her  position  would 
now  have  been  better  than  it  is  if  she 
had  refrained  from  drawing  the  sword. 
But  can  these  things  fairly  be  said  of 
her  ?  Her  only  choice  lay  between  go- 
ing to  war  as  she  did,  spending  her 
money  as  she  did,  finally  triumphing  as 
she  did,  and  standing  tamely  to  be  over- 
run and  subjugated  by  a  fierce  unspar- 
ing adversary.  She  could  fall  upon  the 
French  empire  and  be  broken,  or  she 
could  let  the  French  empire  fallen  her 
and  grind  her  to  powder.  No  expendi- 
ture of  money  was  too  great  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  independence  and  the 
humbling  of  a  power  so  aggressive  as 
France  then  was.  Before  blame  is  at- 
tributed to  our  fathers  for  waging  those 
great  wars  in  which  the  British  navy 
first,  and  then  the  British  army,  acquired 
so  great  "renown,  it  would  be  well  to  re- 
flect on  the  fate  which  would  have  come 
upon  them  if  they  had  hesitated  to  con- 
tend as  they  did.  Surely  it  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  their  misfortune  rather  than 
their  fault  that  they  could  preserve  our 
national  existence  only  at  the  heavy  cost 
which  they  so  nobly  incurred.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Mr.  Bright  does  not  show  us 
what  ought  to  have  been  done  instead 
of  fighting,  and  what  our  condition  would 
now  have  been  if  things  had  been  or- 
dered as  he  would  have  advised. 

As  we  have  before  said,  we  hope  that 
this  frequent  depreciation  of  national 
acts  and  attitudes  is  but  a  freak  which 
in  a  short  time  will  pass  away,  as  do  all 
the  fashions  of  this  world.  It  operates 
injuriously  for  the  country,  inasmuch  as 
it  leads  to  silly  acts  involving  serious 
detriment,  and  as  it  shows  us  to  foreign 
States  as  a  people  entitled  to  but  little 
respect.  For  if,  by  the  showing  of  our 
own  affected  penitents,  the  country  ap- 
pears to  have  run  a  career  of  persistent 
rapine,  provocation,  and  unjust  fight- 
ing, we  cannot  be  surprised  if  the  stran- 
ger within  and  without  our  gates  con- 
demns us  for  our  wickedness  and  de- 
spises us  for  our  want  of  patriotism. 
The  time  has  been  when  libellers  of  our 
native  land  would  have  led  a  not  pleas- 
ant life  in  Britain.  We  have  changed 
all  that  for  the  present  ;  but  the  whirli- 
gig of  Time  will  surely  bring  in  his  re- 
venges. 


GLEANINGS    FROM    GUY. 

Some  short  explanation  of  the  above 
heading  may  be  proper.  There  was,  we 
believe,  near  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, a  Mr.  Guy,  well  known  for  his 
works  on  elementary  science  :  his  gram- 
mar, his  geography,  his  catechisms, 
found  their  way  into  the  majority  of 
English  schools.  Gleanings  from  his 
works  might  therefore  indicate  some  im- 
itation of  his  method,  some  adaptation 
to  the  end  of  the  century  of  a  culture 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  very 
well  suited  the  beginning  of  it.  But, 
except  for  his  having  borne  a  name  to 
which  a  peculiar  celebrity  is  attached, 
nothing  was  further  from  our  thoughts 
just  now  than  the  Mr.  Guy  of  the  school- 
books.  The  Guy  named  at  the  top  of 
this  page  is  the  great  inventor  of  demo- 
lition, the  father  of  all  them  that  work 
in  explosives,  the  genius  whom  we  have 
hitherto  commemorated  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  though  it  is  possible  that  ere 
another  November  his  fame  may  be 
eclipsed  by  that  of  some  of  his  succes- 
sors in  art. 

We  will  ask  of  any  candid  reader 
whether  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
regard  the  great  intentional  destroyer 
Faux  as  simply  a  very  dark  historical 
figure  altogether  removed  from  these 
our  days — whether  he  has  not  classed 
him  with  the  Malmsey  butt  and  the  hot- 
irons  in  Berkeley  Castle,  as  one  of  the 
monstrous  things  of  the  past,  which 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  save 
to  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale  or  a 
bonfire  ?  We  own  to  a  similar  mistake 
ourselves,  and  perceive  how  decided  a 
mistake  it  has  been.  Guy  Faux,  in- 
stead of  having  fretted  and  strutted  his 
hour  upon  the  stage,  and  then  being 
heard  of  no  more,  except  in  the  way  of 
legend  or  November  ordnance,  is  a  typi- 
cal man  calculated  to  show  (if  we  could 
have  received  it)  what  was  to  happen  to 
us  in  these  latter  days.  To  us  he  ap- 
pears now  as  one  born  out  of  due  time, 
and  his  real  place  not  where  we  find 
him,  but  as  a  contemporary  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Taking  the  will  for  the  deed, 
the  stupid  Government  of  Guy's  day 
ruthlessly  extinguished  his  ingenuous 
life,  though  he  had  murdered  nobody. 
An  assassin  of  that  grasp  of  mind,  un- 
successful through  no  contemptible  pity 
or  remorse  on  his  own  part,  deserved, 
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so  the  illogical  minds  of  that  day  thought, 
to  die,  as  richly  as  if  he  had  achieved 
his  great  purpose.  In  this  more  dis- 
criminating age,  Guy,  balked  through 
external  agency  of  his  will,  would  have 
had  his  valuable  life  preserved,  and  lived 
probably  to  plot  many  a  wholesale  dem- 
olition. It  must  be  the  opinion  of 
our  present  legislators  that  Guy  did  not 
deserve  to  die,*  because  they  have  been 
careful  that  those  who  now  or  hereafter 
may  be  in  his  case  shall  not  forfeit  their 
lives. 

Guy,  though  he  lately  seemed  to  us 
to  have  subsided  into  a  mere  historical 
figure,  has  at  length  become,  as  we  see 
and  feel,  the  father  of  many  blasters 
who  may  yet  be  as  the  sand  on  the  sea- 
shore for  multitude.  This  resuscitation 
of  his  craft  required  very  peculiar  con- 
ditions to  bring  it  about.  It  required 
the  invention  of  new  explosives,  it  re- 
quired a  most  abnormal  state  of  mind 
and  sentiment  among  the  people  of  Brit- 
ain, and  above  all  it  required  a  Ministry 
glaringly  unjust  and  intensely  incapable. 
It  has  had  all  these  favoring  influences  ; 
and  here,  thanks  to  our  bad  Govern- 
ment, we  have  the  secret  terrible  pres- 
ence of  the  Guidites  about  our  beds  and 
about  our  paths.  Our  lives,  our  prop- 
erties, our  institutions,  are  in  jeopardy 
every  hour. 

However  fiendish  may  have  been  the 
conception  of  the  original  Guy  and  his 
conspirators,  his  modern  representatives 
are  no  whit  behind  him  in  devilry,  and 
they  have  infernal  machines  to  work 
with  which,  compared  with  his  simples, 
are  as  lightning  to  a  cracker.  It  was  in 
his  great  mind,  as  we  know  arip  com- 
memorate, to  demolish  at  one  blow  the 
Crown,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  three 
Estates  of  the  Realm,  the  Lords  Spirit- 
ual the  Lords  Temporal,  and  the  Com- 
mons. The  Guidites  of  to-day  made 
provision  for  the  destruction  of  nearly 
all  modern  London,  and  they  dared  to 
store  their  thunderbolts  in  the  vicinity 


*  We  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Guy  waS 
guilty  of  high  treason,  while  the  wretches  who 
prepared  the  Birmingham  arsenal  may  proba- 
bly not  be  indictable  as  traitors.  But  this  dif- 
ference does  not  damage  the  argument,  because, 
treason  or  no  treason,  it  is  evidently  not  the 
intention  to  execute  Guidites  unless  their  hor- 
rible attempts  should  succeed,  and  life  should 
be  taken  by  them. 


of  the  sacred  Caucus  itself.  It  is  horri- 
ble to  think  of  the  jeopardy  in  which 
lay  for  a  time  the  sublime  body  last 
named.  Oh,  what  a  fall  (after  a  rise) 
would  have  been  there,  my  countrymen  ! 
And  it  is  curious  to  observe  hovv  closely, 
with  one  important  exception,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  modern  plot  have  fol- 
lowed those  of  the  ancient.  The  same 
discovery  after  the  dangerous  chemicals 
had  been  amassed,  the  same  carting 
away  by  the  police  of  what  it  had  cost 
so  much  money  and  trouble  to  bring  to- 
gether, the  same  wide-spread  horror  at 
the  peril  so  narrowly  escaped.  The  ex- 
ception alluded  to  is,  that  no  modern 
conspirator  has  been  caught  prepaiing 
the  explosion,  and  that  if  he  had  been 
caught  he  would  not  have  got  his  de- 
serts. It  may  be  excepted,  too,  that  on 
Guy's  failure,  our  ancestors  returned 
thanks  to  God,  and  ordained  an  annual 
thanksgiving  for  their  escape.  Now, 
unless  Mr.  Bradlaugh  should  think  it  a 
fit  occasion  for  blaspheming,  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  will  be  no  mention  of  an 
overrulmg  Providence  in  connection 
with  the  matter. 

We  said  above  that  it  required  a  most 
abnormal  state  of  mind  and  sentiment 
among  our  people  to  admit  of  such  a 
terror  stalking  deliberately  and  almost 
without  challenge  through  the  land — 
and  so  it  did  and  does.  Our  enemies 
and  disturbers  and  the  liers-in-wait  for 
our  lives  amount  at  the  most  to  two 
millions  of  ill-conditioned  Irishmen. 
We  in  Britain  are  fourteen  to  one  against 
them  if  we  choose  to  stand  for  our  lives 
and  make  an  end  of  these  infernal  feux 
d  'artifice.  We  can  unquestionably  stamp 
out  the  danger  if  we  will  ;  and  where 
such  diabolical  plots  are  formed  against 
us,  we  need  not  be  squeamish  about  our 
methods  of  defence.  All  means  should 
be  lawful  against  such  unsparing  villains 
as  the  Guidites.  But  the  means  are  not 
used.  The  inference  is  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain  choose  to  perpetuate  this 
terror,  and  not  to  meet  it  half  way,  run 
it  down,  and  stifle  it.  We  have  been 
lucky  enough  for  once  to  discover  the 
machinations  of  the  murderers.  We 
have  no  right  to  count  upon  similar  suc- 
cess when  all  may  be  ready  another 
time  ;  and  it  behoves  us  to  remember 
that  one  ex])losion  of  dynamite  effected 
by  the  bloodthirsty  Guidites  will  cause 
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a  horror  such  as  we  are  little  accustomed 
to  in  this  land,  and  leave  behind  it  a 
lasting  regret  at  our  tameness  and  inde- 
cision. 

We  said,  moreover,  that  it  is  to  the 
injustice  and  incapacity  of  the  present 
Government  that  these  gleanings  from 
Guy  are  chiefly  due.  They  are  the  last 
phase  of  the  terrible  evil  which  com- 
menced in  Ireland  immediately  after  the 
Liberal  Ministry  had  taken  office,  and 
which  has  gone  on  intensifying  year  after 
year  until  it  has  crossed  the  Channel 
and  assumed  this  formidable  shape. 
Never  before,  as  we  suppose,  were  tur- 
bulent subjects  so  led  on  from  disobedi- 
ence and  discontent  to  open  lawlessness, 
flagrant  crime,  and  now  to  wholesale  as- 
sassination in  this  island,  by  the  very 
persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  check'dis- 
order  in  its  beginnings,  and  to  prevent, 
as  well  as  to  punish,  breaches  of  the  law. 
The  weak  concessions  which  have  been 
made  to  outrage  and  pressure  were 
alone  sufficient  to  demoralize  a  people  ; 
and  when  we  remember  that  men  in 
high  position  were  not  ashamed  to 
preach  the  doctrine  that  crime  and  out- 
rage are  the  surest  means  of  obtaining 
political  changes,  we  need  not  be  aston- 
ished even  at  the  monstrous  growth  to 
which  the  conspiracy  against  society  has 
attained.  The  answer  to  the  messages 
of  peace  is  nitro-glycerine,  and  the 
threat  of  violent  deaths  to  Englishmen 
at  large.  No  candid  person  who  may 
look  about  him,  and  take  note  of  the 
terror  which  caused  our  legislature  to 
pass  a  Bill  through  both  Houses  in  a 
single  evening,  can  for  a  moment  dis- 
pute that  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  a  failure,  and  worse 
than  a  failure,  for  it  has  aggravated  the 
disease.  Ministers  can  no  longer  safely 
creep  about  amid  their  guards,  for  dyna- 
mite respects  policemen  as  little  as  it 
does  their  august  charges. 

We  can  explain  the  tolerance  shown 
to  these  incapable  aod  mischievous  Min- 
isters only  on  the  supposition  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  country   would  rather  be 


misgoverned  than  not.  It  has  been  go- 
ing from  bad  to  worse  for  three  years 
continuously,  and  now  this  island  is  to 
be  turned  into  a  volcano.  The  electors 
know  very  well  that  they  have  a  remedy 
in  their  own  hands.  They  can  dismiss 
their  worthless  servants  and  try  others. 
Even  if  it  be  said  that  the  change  would 
bring  them  no  better  guardians,  it  may 
be  answered  that  it  could  not  possibly 
bring  worse,  and  therefore  there  would 
be  nothing  risked  by  the  trial.  Men 
ought  to  reflect  that  this  Irish  trouble 
began  with  the  coming  in  of  the  present 
Administration,  and  that  it  has  been 
progressive  ever  since.  We  remember 
one  of  our  comic  friends  to  have  por- 
trayed the  Irish  threats  as  a  pot  of  ale 
with  a  high  froth  on  it,  which  John  Bull 
is  contemptuously  blowing  off.  This 
was,  if  we  err  not,  in  1881  :  nobody  in 
1S83  talks  of  Irish  threats  as  froth  ;  the 
threats  are  altogether  too  likely  to  be 
realized.  Men  are  bound  to  consider, 
moreover,  that  the  Ministry  which  has 
allowed  the  mischief  to  increase  to  its 
present  bulk  and  big  assemblance,  will 
surely  allow  it  to  become  still  more 
formidable.  And  are  we  prepared  to 
have  the  Guidites  blowing  us  and  our 
property  up  m  all  directions,  and  danc- 
ing lilts  and  jigs  over  the  heaps  into 
which  they  have  turned  once  flourishing 
Britain  ?  This  is  not  a  fantasy  :  the 
catastrophe  of  which  we  write  may  be 
upon  us  suddenly,  and  no  time  should 
be  lost  before  rescuing  the  country  from 
the  miserable  guardianship  under  which 
it  is  in  so  great  peril.  Let  us  think  of 
the  pure  accident  by  which  the  magazine 
of  explosives  at  Birmingham  was 
brought  to  light.  While  Parliament  is 
passing  Acts,  the  enemy  is  burrowing  in 
darkness  under  our  feet.  What  is  want- 
ed is  intelligent  action  ;  and  we  shall  act 
untruly  to  ourselves  and  to  our  children 
if  we  leave  the  land  any  longer  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  have  had  so  long  a 
trial,  and  who  have  proved  to  be  so  in- 
capable.— Blackivood '  s  Magazine. 
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{Concluded from  the  last  number.) 


BY    J.     A.     FROUDE. 


Dona  Ana,  widow  of  Ruy  Gomez, 
Prince  of  Eboli,  was  the  only  child  of 
Don  Diego  Hurtado,  chief  of  the  great 
house  of  Mendoza.  There  were  many 
Mendozas  in  the  Spanish  peerage.  Don 
Diego's  was  the  eldest  branch.  On  his 
father's  death  a  part,  but  not  all,  of  the 
inheritance  descended  to  the  daughter. 
She  was  Princess  of  Eboli  as  her  hus- 
band's widow.  Her  eldest  son,  a  youth 
of  twenty  or  thereabouts,  was  Duke  of 
Pastrana  and  Prince  of  Melito.  She 
had  five  younger  children.  One  of  them, 
a  daughter,  was  married  to  Alonzo  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  known 
to  history  as  the  admiral  of  the  Armada. 
Family  disputes  seem  to  have  arisen 
about  Don  Diego's  succession.  Some 
suit  was  pending  between  her  and  other 
members  of  the  family.  The  princess 
was  detaining  money,  jewels,  and  other 
possessions,  to  which  her  relatives  laid 
claim  ;  and  the  quarrel  was  further 
complicated  by  the  political  leanings  of 
the  young  Prince  of  Melito,  who  had 
deserted  the  old  party  of  his  father,  Ruy 
Gomez,  and  had  gone  over  to  the  Duke 
of  Alva. 

The  princess  herself  was  now  thirty- 
eight  years  old.  She  had  lost  one  eye 
and  was  otherwise  not  beautiful  ;  but 
she  was  energetic,  imperious,  with  con- 
siderable talents,  and  able,  if  she  pleased, 
to  be  fascinating.  That  she  had  been 
Philip's  mistress  was  an  Italian  scandal  ; 
nothing  had  then  been  heard  of  it  in 
Spain  ;  but  Perez  gave  mysterious  hints 
that  the  king  would  have  been  more 
intimate  with  her  if  she  had  encouraged 
him.  Any  way  she  had  lost  Philip's 
favor.  Visitors  at  the  Eboli  palace  were 
frowned  upon  at  the  Escurial  ;  the 
world  said  that  the  king  was  irritated  at 
her  rejection  of  his  advances,*  and  that 
"  Avishes  unsatisfied  were  more  exas- 
perating than  a  thousand  offences." 


*  "  Por  vivir  el  Rey  offendido  de  la  antigua  y 
continua  duracion  de  la  entereza  de  !a  Princesa 
de  Eboly  haciendola  menosprecio. " — Relacion 
de  Anionio  Perez. 
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This  was  perhaps  but  court  gossip  ; 
but,  whether  fact  or  legend,  it  is  certain 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  princess  and  Antonio  Perez 
were  intimate  and  even  affectionate. 
He  had  been  her  husband's  adopted 
son.  The  princess  professed  to  believe 
that  Ruy  Gomez  was  his  real  father,  and 
to  her  Perez's  devotion  was  unconcealed 
and  unbounded.  He  describes  in  an 
enigmatic  letter  the  position  in  which 
he  stood  toward  her.  M.  Mignet  says 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  liis 
meaning,  and  rushes  to  a  preconceived 
conclusion.  The  letter  is  intentionally 
obscure  ;  the  press  is  uncorrected  ;  and, 
the  text  in  parts  is  hopeless.  But  he 
alludes  to  the  suggestion  that  he  was 
the  princess's  lover  only  to  fling  it  from 
him  with  disgust.  His  love  was  for  his 
own  wife,  whose  attachment  to  him  is 
the  finest  feature  in  the  whole  of  this 
distracted  story.  The  Princess  of  Eboli 
he  worshipped  as  a  being  beyond  his 
sphere.  He  spoke  of  her  as  "  a  jewel 
enamelled  in  the  rarest  graces  of  nature 
and  fortune."  To  her  husband  he  owed 
all  that  he  had  become,  and  he  repaid 
his  debt  by  helping  his  widow  in  her 
difficulties.  He  made  her  large  ad- 
vances of  money,  he  collected  her  rents 
from  Italy  ;  she  in  turn  made  him  hand- 
some presents  ;  but  that  either  with  the 
king  or  with  Perez  the  princess  had  any 
personal  intrigue  is  a  romantic  imagina- 
tion like  the  legend  of  Don  Carlos  and 
his  stepmother.* 

It  was  but  natural,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  the  Mendoza  family  should 


*  There  is  no  evidence  for  it  except  what  is 
supposed  to  lie  in  the  letter  of  Antonio  Perez 
"  a  un  Gran  Personage,"  which  formed  part  of 
his  public  defence.  What  that  letter  means  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  or  even  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  suggest.  Perez  says  that  the  king  dis- 
approved of  the  intimacy  between  himself  and 
the  princess,  and  that  there  was  a  mystery  con- 
nected with  this.  But  a  mystery  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  love  affair,  nor  does  it  follow  that  there 
was  a  mystery  because  such  a  person  as  Perez 
wished  to  make  himself  interesting  by  hinting 
at  one. 
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bear  no  love  to  Perez,  because  in  the 
feuds  which  had  arisen  he  was  taking 
the  princess's  side.  The  Prince  of 
Melito  had  threatened  to  run  him 
through  the  body.  The  Marquess  de 
Fabara  and  the  Conde  de  Cifuentes 
called  one  day  on  the  princess,  and  were 
kept  waiting  because  she  was  closeted 
with  the  secretary.  Both  of  them 
thought  that  such  a  fellow  was  not  fit 
to  live.  Escovedo,  it  came  out,  had 
taken  the  opposite  side  to  Perez.  He, 
too,  had  been  brought  up  by  Ruy 
Gomez,  and  claimed  a  right  to  interfere 
in  defence  of  his  old  master's  honor. 
He  disapproved  of  the  acquaintance  ; 
he  said  that  it  must  and  should  be  put 
an  end  to  ;  and  he  spoke  to  the  princess 
v/ith  so  rude  a  tongue,  that  she  called 
him  a  foul-mouthed  villain. 

A  quarrel  of  this  kind  explains  the 
ease  with  which  Perez  consented  to  kill 
Escovedo.  We  know  no  actual  good  of 
Perez,  and  there  would  have  been  noth- 
ing surprising  if,  out  of  revenge,  he 
really  had  misled  the  king  into  thinking 
Escovedo  more  guilty  than  he  was.  But 
the  attempt  to  prove  it  broke  down  ; 
Philip  had  been  influenced  by  Don 
John's  and  Escovedo's  own  dispatches, 
which  had  been  deciphered  by  another 
hand  ;  and  never  to  the  last  felt  certain 
that  his  secretary  had  in  this  matter 
deceived  him.  Some  personal  resent- 
ment there  was,  and  the  princess  was  in 
some  way  the  occasion  of  it,  but  in  fact 
Philip's  conduct  requires  no  secret  pas- 
sion to  make  it  intelligible.  He  did  not 
doubt,  at  least  at  first,  that  he  had  done 
right,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  admit  the 
truth.  He  had  to  maintain  his  respect- 
ability, and,  therefore,  would  not  try  to 
prevent  the  Escovedos  and  their  friends 
from  prosecuting  their  complaints,  and 
he  was  not  ill-pleased  that  their  sus- 
picions should  run  wide  of  himself,  and 
fasten  in  a  quarter  where  he  knew  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  discovered.  It 
was  just  the  course  which  small,  com- 
monplace cunning  would  naturally  pur- 
sue. The  Marquis  de  los  Velez  could 
not  understand  it  ;  he  did  not  like  the 
look  of  things,  and  applied  for  the 
governorship  of  Peru  ;  Perez  offered  to 
retire  from  the  public  service  and  satisfy 
his  enemies  thus  :  but  the  king  refused 
to  accept  Perez's  resignation  ;  he  said 
that  he  could  not  spare  him  ;  he  reiter- 
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ated,  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman, 
"  that  he  would  never  forsake  him,  and 
that  Perez  knew  his  word  could  be 
depended  on." 

More  and  more  loudly  Yasquez  and 
the  Escovedos  demanded  a  trial.  The 
king  could  not  directly  refuse.  Perez 
himself  advised  acquiescence  ;  the  actual 
assassins,  he  said,  were  beyond  reach  of 
discovery  ;  there  was  no  evidence  ;  he 
was  ready  to  face  the  prosecution  ;  the 
name  of  the  princess  need  not  be  men- 
tioned. Philip,  however,  had  a  con- 
science above  perjury  ;  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  admit  what  he  had  done,  if 
it  was  known  only  to  discreet  persons 
who  could  be  safely  trusted.  The  case 
was  to  be  heard  before  the  High  Court 
of  Castile.  The  king  sent  for  Don 
Antonio  de  Pazos,  who  was  then  pres- 
ident, told  him  everything,  and  asked 
his  advice.  The  president  thought  that 
the  prosecution  must  be  silenced  ;  he 
informed  young  Escovedo  that  if  he 
insisted  on  justice  he  should  have  it, 
but  he  was  accusing  persons  of  high 
rank  in  the  State  ;  his  charge,  if  he 
failed  to  make  it  good,  would  recoil  on 
himself  ;  he  assured  him  on  the  word  of 
a  priest  that  Perez  and  the  princess  were 
as  innocent  as  himself.  With  Vasquez 
the  president  was  more  peremptory. 
Vasquez,  he  said,  was  no  relation  of 
Escovedo's  ;  his  interference,  especially 
as  he  was  a  priest,  was  gratuitous  and 
unbecoming  ;  on  the  facts  he  was  mis- 
taken altogether.  The  Escovedos  yield- 
ed and  promised  to  go  no  further  ; 
Vasquez  was  obstinate,  and  persisted. 
Public  curiosity  had  been  excited  ;»it 
was  felt  instinctively  that  the  king  was 
in  the  secret,  and  there  was  a  wide- 
spread desire  to  know  what  that  secret 
was.  Vasquez  hated  Perez  and  the 
princess  also,  and  made  himself  the 
representative  of  the  popular  anxiety. 

Philip  had  been  contented  that  opin- 
ion should  run  in  a  false  direction  ;  and 
he  had  hoped  to  prevent  too  close  an 
inquiry  by  his  confidence  with  the 
president.  He  had  failed,  and  he  seem- 
ed to  wish  to  silence  Vasquez,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  reconcile  him  with  the  princess 
whom  he  had  calumniated.  But  now 
the  difficulty  was  on  her  side.  She,  the 
greatest  lady  in  Spain  after  the  queen, 
had  been  insulted  and  slandered  ;  it  was 
not  for  her  to  leave  a  cloud  upon  her 
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name  by  stooping  to  take  the  hand  of 
her  accuser.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Toledo  was  sent  to  reason  with  her, 
but  the  archbishop  was  too  much  of  her 
own  opinion  to  make  an  impression  on 
her  indignation.  She  had  already  a 
long  catalogue  of  grievances,  and  this 
last  insult  was  too  much.  She  wrote 
Philip  a  letter  which  she  showed  to 
Perez,  and  Perez  preserved  it. 

Senor  :  Your  Majesty  has  commanded  the 
Cardinal  of  Toledo  to  speak  with  me  in  the 
matter  of  Antonio  Perez.  Mattheo  Vasquez 
and  his  friends  have  said  openly  that  all  who 
enter  my  house  lose  your  favor.  They  have 
stated  also  that  Antonio  Perez  killed  Escovedo 
on  my  account ;  that  he  was  under  so  many 
obligations  to  my  family,  that  he  would  do  what- 
ever I  asked  him.  They  have  published  abroad 
these  speeches  ;  and  I  require  your  Majesty, as 
a  king  and  a  gentleman,  to  take  such  notice 
of  this  conduct  as  the  world  shall  hear  of.  If 
your  Majesty  declines,  if  the  honor  of  my 
house  is  to  be  sacrificed,  as  our  property  has 
been  sacrificed,  if  this  is  to  be  the  reward  of 
the  long  and  faithful  services  of  my  ancestors, 
be  it  so.  I  have  discharged  my  conscience  ; 
self-respect  forbids  me  to  say  more. 

I  write  to  your  Majesty  in  resentment  at  the 
offences  which  I  have  received,  and  I  write  in 
confidence,  supposing  myself  to  be  addressing 
a  gentleman. 

The  president  presses  me  about  a  letter, 
which  I  wrote  to  your  Majesty,  touching  bribes 

taken    by (word    omitted).     I    am    charged 

with  having  said  something  of  the  Duke  of . 

my  character  suffers  from  these  tokens  of  your 
Majesty's  good-will.  Though  justice  is  on  my 
side,  my  suit  is  before  a  tainted  tribunal  ;  I 
shall  lose  it  and  be  put  out  of  possession. 
When  I  ask  the  president  why  he  acts  thus 
toward  me,  he  says  that  your  Majesty  will  have 
it  so.  Melchior  de  Herrera  (?)  allows  that  I 
am  right  ;  but  he  swears  me  to  this  and  that, 
and  pretends  that  it  is  your  pleasure.  You 
have  sent  him  a  memorial  from  Don  Inigo.* 

I  have  given  this  letter,  though  it 
strays  far  beyond  our  immediate  subject, 

*  Inigo  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Almenara. 
Why  am  I  to  be  twice  memorialized  ?  It  is  im- 
portant to  me  to  withdraw  the  security  under 
which  I  and  my  children  are  bound  for  Don 
Inigo.  He  has  broken  his  obligations,  and 
may  leave  Valladolid.  Antonio  de  PadiUa  con- 
fesses that  it  is  so  ;  but  your  Majesty  forbids 
him  to  interfere.  If  this  is  true,  I  may  as  well 
abandon  my  suit,  and  my  children  too.  This 
is  the  natural  conclusion  from  the  position 
which  you  assume  toward  me.  When  I  reflect 
what  my  husband's  merits  were,  such  treat- 
ment would  make  me  lose  my  senses  did  I  not 
need  them  all  to  guard  myself  from  this  Moorish 
cur  (Mattheo  \'asquez)  whom  your  Majesty 
keeps  in  your  service.  I  demand  that  neither 
I  nor  any  of  mine  m.ay  be  placed  in  that  man's 
power. 


because  it  shows  how  imperfectly  the 
circumstances  are  known  to  us  which 
surround  the  story  ;  and  how  idle  it  is 
for  us  to  indulge  imagination  beyond 
what  is  written.  Long  avenues  of  ques- 
tions lie  open  before  us,  vvhich  must 
remain  forever  unanswered,  yet  in  the 
answer  to  which  alone  can  lie  a  complete 
exi^lanation  of  the  relations  between  the 
Princess  of  Eboli  and  the  King  of  Spain. 
Sttbmit  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
"  Moorish  cur"  it  was  plain  she  would 
not.  He  had  circulated  slanders  against 
her  in  the  court,  and  she  insisted  that 
he  should  withdraw  them.*     Perez  was 


*  This  article  had  been  written,  and  was  part- 
ly in  type,  before  I  had  seen  the  interesting 
work,  lately  published  on  the  Princess  of 
Eboli,  by  Don  Caspar  Moro.  Although  the 
documents  discovered  by  Don  Caspar  have 
added  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  secret 
history  of  the  Princess,  I  have  found  it  un- 
necessary to  withdraw  or  alter  any  opinion 
which  1  had  formed.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  finding  my  own  conjectures  for  the  most 
part  confirmed  and  converted  into  certainties 
by  evidence  not  open  to  dispute.  Don  Caspar 
has  disproved  conclusively  the  imagined  liai- 
son between  the  Princess  and  Philip  the  Second. 
He  continues  to  believe  that  improper  relations 
existed  between  her  and  Antonio  Perez  ;  but 
as  he  alleges  nothing  fresh  in  proof  of  it  be- 
yond what  was  already  known,  I  look  on  this 
as  no  more  than  part  of  the  old  legend  which 
has  continued  to  adhere  to  Don  Caspar  with 
no  more  authority  for  it  than  tradition.  The 
passionate  love  which  existed  between  Perez 
and  his  own  wife  is  inconsistent  with  a 
belief,  at  least  on  her  part,  that  any  such  rela- 
tion had  been  formed.  ...  Be  this  as  it 
may,  however,  Don  Caspar  has  proved  that 
the  jealousy  of  which  Perez  speaks,  as  having 
governed  Philip's  conduct,  was  no  jealousy  of 
the  preference  of  Perez  to  himself  by  the 
Princess,  but  a  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  a 
woman  with  whom  he  was  on  the  worst  possi- 
ble terms  over  his  own  secretary.  .  .  .  Don 
Caspar^has  found  and  printed  more  than  a  hun- 
dred letters  of  Mattheo  Vasquez,  whose  con- 
nection with  the  Escovedo  prosecution  was  so 
close,  and  had  hitherto  been  so  unintelligible. 
The  Crown  was  in  some  way  interested  in  the 
great  lawsuits  which  the  Princess  was  carry- 
ing on.  In  all  that  related  to  her  Mattheo 
Vasquez  was  as  deep  in  Philip's  confidence  as 
Antonio  Perez  in  the  wider  world  of  politics. 
His  relations  with,  each  of  them  were  carefully 
concealed  from  the  other.  Perez  had  no  sus- 
picion that  Mattheo  Vasquez  was  employed  by 
his  master  against  the  Princess.  Mattheo  Vas- 
quez guessed  as  little  that  his  master  had  or- 
dered Perez  to  assassinate  Escovedo  :  and  thus 
Philip  himself,  by  his  passion  for  secrecy,  and 
for  what  he  regarded  as  skilful  management, 
had  entangled  his  two  secretaries  in  a  furious 
antagonism.    Perez  had  no  knowledge  how  far 
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obstinate,  too,  for  his  honor  was 
touched.  The  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
and  the  king's  special  preacher.  Fray 
Hernando  de  Castillo,  stood  by  them, 
and  the  quarrel  had  gone  into  a  new  form. 
Philip's  position  was  a  ridiculous  one. 
If  Vasquez  persisted  in  prosecuting 
Perez  before  a  judge  who  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  truth,  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  the  truth  would  be  unrevealed. 
Secretary  Vasquez  is  a  dark  figure.  The 
letter  of  the  princess  shows  that  Philip 
was  secretly  employing  this  man  in  vari- 
ous matters  in  which  she  supposed  her- 
self to  be  wronged,  and  there  were 
reasons  for  his  conduct  at  which,  with 
our  imperfect  knowledge,  it  is  idle  to 
guess.  Consulting  no  one  but  his  con- 
fessor, he  gave  orders  for  the  arrest 
both  of  Perez  and  of  the  princess  also, 
and  on  the  29th  of  July,  1579,  they  were 
ordered  into  separate  confinement.  The 
lady's  relations,  it  is  likely,  required  no 
explanations,  but  for  form's  sake  Philip 
offered  them.  The  same  night  he  wrote 
to  the  Duke  of  Infantado  and  to  Medina 
Sidonia.  A  dispute  had  arisen,  he  said, 
between  his  two  secretaries,  Antonio 
Perez  and  Mattheo  Vasquez,  with  which 
the  princess  was  concerned.  She  had 
complained  to  him  unreasonably,  and 
his  confessor  had  vainly  endeavored  to 
persuade  her  to  be  reconciled  to  Vas- 
quez. She  had  been  committed,  there- 
fore, to  the  fortress  of    Pinto,   and  he 


Philip  had  engaged  himself  in  the  Eboli  litiga- 
tion. To  him  Mattheo  Vasquez  appeared  to 
have  thrown  himself  gratuitously  into  the  quar- 
rel. The  King  was  irritated  at  Perez  for  un- 
consciously thwarting  him  by  taking  up  the 
Princess's  cause.  Mattheo  who,  evidently  from 
his  letter,  hated  the  Princess,  had  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  dragging  into  light  his  master's  com- 
plicity with  Escovedo's  murder,  by  his  innocent 
belief  that  Perez  and  the  Princess  were  the 
guilty  parties,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  murder 
was  resentment  at  the  part  which  Escovedo  had 
taken  in  attempting  to  separate  the  Princess 
from  Perez.  Not  a  hint,  not  a  suggestion  of 
any  love-scandal  appears  in  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence.  Some  great  question  was  at 
issue,  the  very  nature  of  which  cannot  now  be 
accurately  made  out,  on  which  the  court  was 
divided,  and  which  was  enveloped  in  a  net- 
work of  intrigue — the  King  sitting  in  the  middle 
of  it,  playing  the  part  of  Providence  with  the 
best  intention  with  extremely  limited  ability, 
and  with  the  most  unfortunate  results — for  he 
affected  especially  to  imitate  Providence  in  the 
secrecy  of  its  methods  ;  and  secrecy  is  only 
safe  to  a  judgment  which  cannot  err. 


had  thought  it  right  to  give  them  im- 
mediate information.  The  resentment 
of  the  Duke  of  Infantado  was  not  likely 
to  be  deep  ;  Medina  Sidonia  replied 
coolly  that  so  wise  a  sovereign  had 
doubtless  good  reason  for  his  actions. 
He  was  himself  laid  up  with  gout,  and 
the  pain  was  in  his  mind  as  well  as  in 
his  body.  He  trusted  that  his  Majesty 
would  be  gracious  to  the  princess,  and 
that  the  grace  would  be  even  more 
marked  than  the  punishment. 

The  Cardinal  of  Toledo  called  the 
next  morning  on  Juana  deCoello,  Perez's 
wife.  He  told  her  from  the  king  that 
she  was  not  to  be  alarmed.  Her  hus- 
band's life  was  in  no  danger,  nor  his 
honor  either.  The  imprisonment  was 
a  mere  matter  of  precaution  to  prevent 
other  mischiefs. 

The  princess  now  drops  out  of  the 
scene.  Philip  informed  her  that  if  she 
would  undertake  to  hold  no  more  com- 
munication with  Perez,  she  would  be 
received  to  favor,  and  might  return  to 
the  court.  She  replied  that  if  Perez 
ever  wrote  to  her  or  sent  her  a  message, 
the  king  should  know  of  it.  But  this 
was  not  satisfactory.  After  a  brief  con- 
finement she  was  allowed  to  retire  to 
her  castle  at  Pastrana,  and  there  with- 
out further  disturbance  she  remained  to 
the  end  of  her  life. 

Meanwhile,  if  Philip's  object  had  been 
to  stop  the  prosecution  for  Escovedo's 
murder,  and  to  divert  suspicion  from 
himself,  both  purposes  had  been  at- 
tained. Mattheo  Vasquez  must  have 
been  satisfied,  for  his  name  was  never 
mentioned  again.  Popular  opinion  had 
accused  Perez  of  having  committed  the 
murder  at  the  princess's  instigation. 
Their  simultaneous  arrest  led  to  a  gen- 
eral belief  that  the  suspicion  was  not 
unfounded.  If  the  king  had  made  a 
second  confidant  of  Vasquez,  and  had 
concerted  the  details  of  the  comedy  vvith 
him,  the  result,  at  least  tor  a  time,  did 
credit  to  his  ingenuity.  Perez's  fault, 
whatever  it  had  been,  was  not  to  appear 
unpardonable.  He  was  left  four  months 
in  charge  of  the  alcalde  of  the  court. 
He  was  treated  with  kindness,  and  even 
distinction,  and  was  permitted  to  have 
his  children  with  him.  In  the  Novem- 
ber following  he  became  unwell,  and  was 
permitted  further  to  return  to  his  own 
house,  though  still  as  a  prisoner.      Next 
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he  was  required  to  sign  a  bond  of 
pkyto/iowcuat^c,  by  which  he  and  JNIat- 
theo  Vasciuez  engaged  as  king's  vassals 
not  to  injure  each  other.  The  guard 
was  then  removed.  He  recovered  his 
freedom  and  resumed  his  duties  as  sec- 
retary to  the  Council  of  State,  though 
no  longer  as  confidential  secretary  to 
the  king.  The  whole  matter  seemed  to 
have  been  thus  wound  up,  and  public 
interest  was  soon  directed  on  woithier 
objects.  The  death  of  Don  Sebastian 
in  Africa  had  left  vacant  the  Portuguese 
throne.  Philip  took  possession  of  the 
succession  as  the  nearest  heir.  The 
Duke  of  Alva  with  a  few  skilful  move- 
ments disposed  of  the  pretender.  Philip 
went  to  Lisbon  to  be  installed  as  sov- 
ereign, and  in  the  glory  of  this  grand 
achievement  Escovedo's  assassination 
might  have  gone  the  way  of  other 
scandals. 

But,  as  Perez  said,  "  it  was  a  thing 
which  had  no  beginning  and  could  have 
no  end."  A  cloud  still  hung  over  him, 
and  his  slightest  movements  were 
watched.  The  Princess  of  Eboli  sent 
him  presents  from  Pastrana.  It  was 
immediately  reported  to  Philip.  He  had 
many  friends,  the  Cardinal  of  Toledo, 
and  "  grandees"  of  highest  rank.  They 
came  often  to  see  him,  but  he  was  for- 
bidden to  return  their  visits.  Philip 
evidently  chose  that  a  sinister  suspicion 
should  still  remain  attached  to  him. 
Antonio  de  Pazos,  the  President  of 
Castile,  knew  the  whole  story,  for  the 
king  had  told  him.  Juana  de  Coello 
complained  to  him  of  her  husband's 
treatment,  and  insisted  that  his  reputa- 
tion ought  to  be  cleared.  The  president 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  wrote  to 
the  king.  "  If  Antonio  Perez  has  com- 
mitted a  crime,"  he  said,  "  give  him  a 
formal  trial,  and  hang  him.  If  he  is 
innocent,  let  him  go  on  his  good  be- 
haviour, and  if  he  offends  again,  punish 
him, ' ' 

The  king  answered  :  "If  the  matter 
were  of  a  kind  which  would  allow  a 
judicial  process,  it  should  have  been 
ordered  from  the  first  day.  You  must 
tell  the  woman  to  be  quiet  ;  no  change 
is  possible  at  present." 

"  Time,  "  Philip  used  to  say,  "  cures 
all  evils."  "Time  and  I  never  fail." 
And  so  he  went  on  trusting  to  lime 
when  time  could  not  help  him. 


Perez  had  friends,  but  he  had  enemies 
also.  Matthco  Vascpiez  had  withdrawn, 
but  others  had  taken  his  place,  and 
Philip's  ambiguities  encouraged  them. 
Among  these  were  the  powerful  Men- 
dozas.  Perez  had  managed  the  prin- 
cess's money  affairs.  He  had  jewels  in 
his  charge  and  other  things  also  which 
they  conceived  to  belong  to  them.  His 
habits  were  luxurious,  and  remained  so 
in  spite  of  his  semi-disgrace.  His  palace, 
his  plate,  his  furniture,  his  equipments, 
and  entertainments  were  the  most  splen- 
did in  Madrid.  He  gambled  also  ;  per- 
haps he  won,  perhaps  he  lost  :  in  either 
case  it  was  a  reproach.  How,  men 
asked,  could  Antonio  Perez  support 
such  a  vast  expenditure  ?  and  the  answer 
suggested  was,  of  course,  corruption  or 
malversation.  He  had  six  thousand 
ducats  a  year  from  his  offices  ;  but  the 
Archbishop  of  Seville,  a  friendly  witness, 
said  that  he  must  be  spending  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand.  The  king  was  ad- 
vised to  order  an  inquiry  into  the  ac- 
counts of  all  the  public  offices,  and  of 
Perez's,  of  course,  among  them.  A 
"lion's  mouth,"  like  that  at  Venice, 
was  opened  for  secret  information,  and 
was  not  long  in  want  of  sustenance. 
Accusations  poured  in  as  venomous  as 
hatred  could  distil.  Rodrigo  Vasquez 
de  Arce,*  who  became  President  of  t'he 
High  Court,  conducted  the  investigation 
of  them,  and  the  result  was  not  favor- 
able to  Perez.  Undoubtedly  he  had 
received  sums  of  money  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire  to  expedite  business,  just 
as  Bacon  did  in  England,  and  as  high 
officials  everywhere  were  then  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  They  looked  on  such 
things  as  recognized  perquisites  so  long 
as  nothing  was  said  about  them  ;  but 
gratuities  were  formally  prohibited,  and, 
when  exposed,  were  incapable  of  de- 
fence. 

On  the  Report  being  presented,  Philip 
allowed  Perez  to  be  prosecuted  for  cor- 
rupt practices,  and  it  was  then  that,  at 
a  venture,  he  was  accused  further  of 
having  altered  ciphered  dispatches. 

No  one  knew  better  than  Philip  that, 
under  the  arrangements  of  his  cabinet, 
the  alteration  of  dispatches  without  his 
own  knovvledge  was  impossible.      Perez 

*  It  does  not  appear  whether  he  was  a  rela- 
tion of  Mattheo  Vasquez. 
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wrote  to  Philip  to  remonstrate.  "  He 
could  not  answer  such  a  charge," 
he  said,  "without  producing  his  papers," 
and  among  them  the  king's  own  notes 
i.pon  Escovedo's  death.  The  confessor 
was  sent  to  see  these  papers,  and,  hav- 
ing read  them,  could  only  recommend 
his  master  to  let  the  charge  fall.  As  to 
corrupt  practices,  he  advised  Perez  to 
make  no  defence,  and  assured  him  that 
he  should  not  be  condemned  in  the 
value  of  a  pair  of  gloves.  The  sentence 
went  beyond  the  pair  of  gloves.  Perez 
was  suspended  from  his  office  for  ten 
years.  He  was  to  suffer  two  years' 
imprisonment,  and  was  to  pay  besides 
thirty  thousand  ducats,  half  to  the 
Crown,  and  half  to  the  family  of  the 
Princess  of  Eboli,  as  property  belonging 
to  them  which  he  had  unlawfully  ap- 
propriated. 

This  judgment  was  delivered  on  the 
23d  of  January,  15S5.  It  was  not  pub- 
lished ;  nor  is  it  certain  how  much  of 
it  was  enforced.  But  there  were  reasons 
why,  at  that  moment,  the  sentence  of 
imprisonment  was  convenient.  The  Es- 
covedo  business  was  bursting  up  again. 
Enriquez,  the  page,  who  had  assisted  at 
the  murder,  had  let  fall  incautious 
speeches.  The  president,  Rodrigo  Vas- 
quez,  took  the  subject  into  the  scope  of 
his  inquiries.  He  sent  for  Enriquez 
and  examined  him.  On  his  evidence 
Diego  Martinez  was  arrested  also.  If 
these  two  could  be  induced  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  proofs  against  Perez  would 
be  complete.  He  might  produce  his 
papers,  but  in  a  close  court  the  judges 
might  refuse  to  receive  or  look  at  them 
to  save  the  king's  credit  ;  and  Perez 
would  certainly  be  executed.  The  king 
was  just  then  going  down  to  Arragon 
for  the  opening  of  the  Cortes.  In  Ar- 
ragon trials  were  public,  with  equal 
justice  betv/een  king  and  subject.  Perez, 
himself  an  Arragonese  if  left  free  might 
follow  the  king  thither,  and  put  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  laws. 
There  certainly,  if  not  in  Madrid,  his 
exculpation  would  be  heard.  It  was 
therefore  determined  that  he  should  be 
at  once  arrested,  and  a  guard  was  sent 
to  his  house  to  take  him. 

Perez  from  first  to  last  had  an  honest 
friend  at  the  court,  Cardinal  Quiroga, 
Archbishop  of  Toledo.  The  Arch- 
bishop saw,   or  feared,  that   Perez   was 


about  to  be  sacrificed,  and  his  sense  of 
equity,  though  he  was  Grand  Inquisitor, 
was  outraged.  He  recommended  Perez 
to  take  sanctuary.  He  would  then  be 
a  prisoner  of  the  Church,  and  his  case 
would  be  heard  in  the  Holy  Office.  The 
Inquisition  had  already  denounced  Phil- 
ip's method  of  removing  doubtful  sub- 
jects. It  would  stand  by  Perez  now 
and  prevent  a  scandalous  crime. 

Perez  took  the  cardinal's  advice  and 
fled  to  the  nearest  church.  But  the 
Crown  ofiicials  were  determined  to  have 
him,  and  the  sanctuary  was  not  respect- 
ed. The  church  door  was  burst  in  ; 
he  was  torn  out  of  his  hiding-place,  and 
carried  off  again  to  a  State  prison.  His 
property  was  sequestrated,  his  papers 
were  seized,  and  the  Nuncio,  when  he 
protested,  was  threatened  with  dismissal. 
Henry  the  Eighth  himself  could  not 
have  been  more  peremptory  in  his  con- 
tempt of  sacred  privileges  than  the  min- 
isters of  the  Most  Catholic  king.  The 
documents  were  at  once  examined.  The 
secret  correspondence  was  found  absent. 
Juana  de  Coello  was  supposed  to  have 
it  ;  and  to  extort  it  from  her,  she  and 
her  children  were  carried  off  also,  and 
confined  in  the  same  castle  with  her 
husband.  It  was  true  that  she  had  some 
part  of  the  private  papers,  and  threats 
of  torture  could  not  wring  them  from 
her  till  she  had  ascertained  that  those 
of  most  special  consequence  were  not 
among  them.  She  found  some  one  who 
would  take  a  note  to  her  husband. 
Being  without  ink  she  wrote  it  with 
her  blood.  The  answer  came  back  that 
she  might  deliver  the  papers  without 
fear,  the  Escovedo  notes  being  secured 
elsewhere.  She  mentioned  where  the 
boxes  would  be  found.  The  king's 
confessor  himself  came  to  her  to  receive 
the  keys.  Pie,  too,  had  some  sense 
remaining  of  right  and  wrong,  and  he 
told  her  that  if  Perez  was  troubled  any 
further,  he  would  himself  go  "  como  un 
loco,"  like  a  madman,  into  the  Plaza, 
and  proclaim  the  truth  to  all  the  world. 

The  boxes  being  surrendered,  Juana 
de  Coello  and  the  children  were  sent 
home,  there  being  no  longer  occasion 
for  keeping  them.  As  the  confessor  was 
going  oft",  she  could  not  help  telling  him 
that  there  were  still  a  few  papers  re- 
served. The  king,  when  he  came  to 
look,  must  have  discovered  that  this  was 
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fatally  true.  All  else  was  in  its  place, 
even  to  the  most  secret  ciphered  corre- 
spondence ;  but  the  fifty  or  sixty  especial 
letters,  which  he  knew  himself  to  have 
written,  about  Escovedo,  and  knew  also 
that  Perez  had  preserved — these  were 
not  to  be  discovered.  That,  if  he  had 
got  possession  of  these  letters,  Philip 
would  have  allowed  Perez  to  be  tried 
and  executed,  is  not  certain  ;  but  it  may 
have  been  well  for  him  that  he  was  not 
exposed  to  the  temptation.  As  matters 
stood,  the  judges  might  refuse  to  admit 
the  letters,  and  pas«  sentence  on  the 
evidence.  But  Juana  de  Coello  could 
carry  the  damning  records  into  Arragon, 
or  across  the  frontier,  and  publish  them  ; 
and  all  Europe  would  cry  out  "  Shame  !" 
Nor  was  the  Church  idle.  The  Church 
authorities,  with  the  Pope  behind  them, 
demanded  that  Perez  should  be  restored 
to  sanctuary.  Worried,  impatient,  curs- 
ing the  day  that  he  had  ever  blundered 
into  so  detestable  a  quagmire,  the  king 
again  paused.  Once  more  the  prison 
doors  were  opened  ;  once  more  Perez 
was  brought  back  to  Madrid,  and  lodged 
in  a  handsome  house  with  his  family. 
Evidently  the  unfortunate  king  was  at 
his  wits'  end.  without  having  discovered 
what  course  to  choose.  Perez  went  to 
church  for  mass.  The  great  people 
came  as  before  to  show  him  counte- 
nance. He  himself  addressed  many  let- 
ters to  the  king,  which  were  carefully 
read,  if  not  answered.  The  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  in  particular,  was  confident 
that  all  would  be  well.  The  attitude  of 
the  Church  alone  would  suffice  to  pro- 
tect him.  The  President  Rodrigo  would 
have  gone  on  gladly  with  the  trial,  but 
obstacles  were  continually  arising.  Some 
one  asked  him  what  was  to  be  done. 
"How  can  I  tell  you?"  he  replied. 
"  One  day  the  king  says  go  on,  the  next 
he  says  hold  back.  There  is  a  mystery 
which  I  cannot  make  out." 

Fourteen  months  thus  drifted  away. 
At  the  end  of  them  the  king  could  hold 
out  no  longer.  There  was  still  but  a 
single  witness,  for  Diego  Martinez  had 
continued  stanch.  He  could  not  be 
depended  on,  perhaps  if  he  was  tort- 
ured, but  torture  could  not  be  used 
without  the  king's  permission.  Philip 
wrote  to  Perez  telling  him  generally  that 
he  might  rely  on  his  protection,  but 
without  saying  what  steps  he  was  pre- 


pared to  take.  Perez  was  brought  to 
trial  at  last  before  President  Rodrigo. 
Perez  stood  upon  his  innocence,  denied 
j|hat  he  had  murdered  Escovedo,  and 
clenied  all  knowledge  of  the  matter. 
Enriquez  gave  his  evidence  with  cor- 
rectness ;  but  Diego  Martinez,  who  was 
confronted  with  him,  said  he  was  a  liar, 
and  his  story  a  fabrication.  Conviction 
on  such  terms  was  not  to  be  had.  Perez's 
papers  were  handed  to  President  Rod- 
rigo to  be  examined.  He  searched  them 
through,  but  found  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. Perez,  after  all,  would  probably 
have  been  acquitted,  but  for  the  inter- 
vention of  a  "  Deus  ex  machina," 
Philip  himself,  who  interposed  in  a 
manner  the  most  unlooked  for.  This 
is  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the 
whole  extraordinary  story,  Philip,  it 
might  have  been  thought,  would  have 
welcomed  Perez's  acquittal  as  the  hap- 
piest escape  from  his  embarrassments  ; 
but  it  seems  that  his  conscience  was 
really  disturbed  at  the  success  of  de- 
liberate perjury.  Just  as  it  became 
clear  that  the  prosecution  had  failed, 
and  that  Perez,  whether  guilty  or  not, 
could  not  be  pronounced  guilty  without 
a  violation  of  the  laws,  Philip's  con- 
fessor, as  if  from  himself,  but  of  course 
with  his  master's  sanction,  wrote  to  him 
to  say  that  although  he  had  killed 
Escovedo,  he  had  a  complete  defence 
for  it.  When  the  truth  was  known,  his 
character  would  be  cleared.  He  ad- 
vised him,  therefore,  to  make  a  com- 
plete confession,  ^nd  at  once  say  that 
he  had  acted  by  the  king's  order. 

This  was  written  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, the  year  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada.  Through  all  that  famous  en- 
terprise, from  its  first  conception  to  the 
final  catastrophe,  this  mean  business 
had  simmered  on,  and  was  at  last  at 
boiling  point. 

Well  as  Perez  knew  his  master,  he 
was  not  prepared  for  this  last  move. 
What  could  it  mean  ?  The  king  had 
promised  to  stand  by  him.  But  if 
he  confessed,  his  guilt  would  be  clear. 
He  might  say  what  he  pleased,  but  the 
judges  might  hang  him  notwithstanding. 
There  was  Diego  jNIartinez,  too,  to  be 
thought  of.  He  would  be  hanged,  at  any 
rate.  So  long  as  the  proof  was  defi- 
cient, confession  would  be  insanity.  The 
king,   besides,    had    positively   ordered 
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tliat  his  name  should  not  be  introduced. 
In  this  tone  he  replied  to  Diego  de 
Chaves  ;  but  the  confessor  stood  to  his 
opinion.  Evidently  he  had  consulted 
Philip  again. 

"  The  plain  course  for  you,"  he 
answered,  "is  to  say  directly  that  you 
had  the  king's  orders  for  Escovedo's 
death.  You  need  not  enter  on  the 
reasons.  You  ought  not  to  make  a 
false  oath  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  and  if 
you  have  done  so  already  you  ouglit  not 
to  persevere  in  it.  Where  there  has 
been  no  fault  there  can  be  no  punish- 
ment, and  confession  will  only  show  the 
innocence  of  yourself  and  your  accom- 
plice. When  the  truth  is  out,  the 
wound  will  heal,  and  his  Majesty  will 
have  given  the  Escovedo  family  the 
justice  which  they  demand.  If  they 
persist  after  this,  they  can  be  silenced  or 
banished.  Only,  once  more,  the  causes 
which  led  the  king  to  act  as  he  did  are 
not  to  be  mentioned." 

M.  Mignet  considers  that  these  letters 
were  written  to  tempt  Perez  to  a  con- 
fession, in  order  that  he  might  be  de- 
stroyed. The  judges  would  ask  for 
prcJof,  and,  having  lost  his  papers,  he 
Avould  be  unable  to  produce  it.  The 
answer  is  simple.  Both  Phih'p  and  the 
confessor  were  aware  that  the  com- 
promising letters  were  still  in  possession 
of  either  Perez  or  his  wife.  Perez,  who 
was  not  troubled  about  perjury,  thought 
it  safer  to  risk  an  uncertainty  than  to 
act  as  the  confessor  advised.  To  con- 
fess was  to  place  his  life  in  the  judges' 
hands.  He  could  feel  no  certainty  that 
the  king's  orders  would  be  held  a  suffi- 
cient authority.  Philip's  conduct  had 
been  strange  from  the  beginning,  and 
kings'  consciences  are  not  like  the  con- 
sciences of  private  individuals.  They 
may  profess  to  wish  one  thing,  while 
their  duty  as  sovereigns  requires  an- 
other. There  was  another  alternative  ; 
the  Escovedos,  who  were  now  the  only 
prosecutors,  might  agree  to  a  com- 
promise. Perez  proposed  it  to  the  con- 
fessor ;  the  confessor  permitted  Perez 
to  try,  if  the  king  was  not  to  be  a  party 
to  the  transaction  ;  overtures  were  made, 
and  were  successful.  The  Escovedo 
family  consented  to  withdraw  their  suit 
on  receiving  twenty  thousand  ducats. 

This  seemed  like  the  end  ;  and  if 
there    had   been    nothing   more  in  Es- 


covedo's death  than  an  ordinary  mur- 
der, the  compensation  would  have  been 
held  sufficient,  and  the  end  would  have 
really  come.  But  behind  the  private 
wrong  there  was  a  great  question  at 
issue,  whether  the  sovereign  had  or  had 
not  a  right  to  make  away  with  his  sub- 
jects^ when  he  believed  them  criminal, 
because  for  reasons  of  State  it  was  in- 
expedient to  bring  them  to  trial.  Though 
Castile  had  no  longer  constitutional 
rights  like  Arragon,  a  high-minded 
people  (as  the  Castilians  were)  had  a 
regard  for  their  own  security.  The 
doctrine  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Holy  Office,  and  the  judges  can  have 
liked  it  as  little. 

The  opportunity  of  bringing  the  mat- 
ter to  a  point  was  not  to  be  lost.  The 
President  Rodrigo  wrote  to  Philip  that 
his  reputation  was  at  stake.  The  pros- 
ecution had  been  dropped,  but  the 
world  was  convinced,  notwithstanding, 
that  the  murder  had  been  committed  by 
his  order.  It  concerned  his  honor  that 
Perez  should  explain  why  that  order  had 
been  given.  He  begged  the  king  to 
send  him  an  instruction  in  the  following 
terms:  "Tell  Antonio  Perez,  in  my 
name,  that,  as  he  knows  the  causes  for 
which  I  commanded  him  to  kill  Es- 
covedo, I  desire  him  to  declare  what 
those  causes  were." 

M.  Mignet  adheres  to  his  opinion  that 
Perez  was  to  be  betrayed  ;  that,  being 
without  his  papers,  he  must  fail  to 
prove  what  he  was  required  to  reveal, 
and  could  then  be  executed  as  a  slan- 
derer and  an  assassin.  It  might  be 
difficult  for  him  to  recall  satisfactorily 
a  condition  of  things  which  was  now 
buried  under  the  incidents  of  twelve 
eventful  years.  But  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  suspect  Philip  of  such  deliberate 
treachery.  The  stages  through  which 
his  mind  had  passed  can  easily  be 
traced.  Pie  never  doubted  the  right- 
eousness of  Escovedo's  execution  ;  but 
he  had  been  afraid  to  irritate  his  brother, 
and  had  therefore  wished  his  own  part 
in  it  to  be  concealed.  Therefore,  when 
Perez  was  first  suspected,  he  had  not 
come  forward  to  i)rotect  him  ;  and  there- 
fore also  he  had  connived  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  suspicion  on  the  Princess  of 
Eboli.  A  long  time  had  passed  away, 
Don  John  was  gone,  the  aspect  of 
Europe     had    changed.      He    Jiad    no 
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longer  the  same  reluctance  to  admit 
that  he  had  ordered  the  murder  ;  but 
he  had  bidden  Perez  be  silent  about  the 
causes,  because,  though  sufficient  for  his 
own  conscience,  it  would  be  hard,  when 
circumstances  were  so  much  altered,  to 
make  them  intelligible  to  others.  The 
Spaniards  of  1590,  smarting  under  the 
destruction  of  the  Armada,  might  well 
have  thought  if  Don  John  and  the  Duke 
of  Guise  had  tried  the  "enterprise" 
together,  when  the  Queen  of  Scots  was 
alive,  so  many  of  their  homes  would  not 
then  have  been  desolate. 

But  public  opinion  was  excited.  The 
compromise  of  the  prosecution  seemed 
to  miply  that  there  was  something  dis- 
graceful behind.  A  secret  half  revealed 
is  generally  more  dangerous  than  the 
truth  ;  and  thus,  when  called  on  by  the 
judges  to  direct  Perez  to  make  a  full 
confession,  he  felt  that  it  was  better  to 
consent. 

This  explanation  seems  sufficient, 
without  looking  for  sinister  motives. 
The  order  was  written,  and  Perez  was 
required  to  obey. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  he 
would  have  seen  in  such  an  order  the 
easiest  escape  from  his  troubles.  To 
speak  was  to  be  acquitted  (at  least  mor- 
ally) of  a  worse  crime  than  of  having 
been  a  too  faithful  servant.  But  it  is 
likely  that  he  did  feel  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  make  out  a  satisfactory 
case.  He  could  produce  the  king's  in- 
structions, and  could  describe  the  mo- 
tives in  general  terms.  But  State  rea- 
sons for  irregular  actions  are  always 
looked  askance  at,  and  loyal  subjects 
are  inclined  to  excuse  their  sovereigns  at 
the  expense  of  their  advisers.  Perez 
might  naturally  fear  that  he  would  be 
accused  of  having  misled  the  king,  per- 
haps through  malice.  This  view  was 
taken  of  the  case  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo.  "  Sefior, "  he  said  to  the  con- 
fessor when  he  heard  of  this  fresh  com- 
mand, "  either  I  am  mad  or  this  whole 
affair  is  mad.  If  the  king  bade  Perez 
kill  Escovedo,  why  does  he  ask  for  the 
causes  ?  The  king  knew  them  at  the 
time.  Perez  was  not  Escovedo's  judge. 
He  placed  before  the  king  certain  dis- 
patches. The  king  directed  a  course  to 
be  taken  upon  them,  and  Perez  obeyed. 
Now  after  twelve  years,  without  his 
papers,  with  so  many  persons  gone  who 


could  have  given  evidence,  he  is  asked 
for  explanations.  Give  him  back  his 
papers,  bring  back  five  hundred  persons 
now  dead  out  of  their  graves  ;  and  even 
then  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  it." 

The  archbishop  protested,  the  Nuncio 
protested.  Juana  de  Coello  and  Perez's 
children  wept  and  clamored  ;  but 
President  Rodrigo,  with  the  king's 
orders  in  his  hand,  persisted  that  Perez 
should  speak.  Three  times  successively, 
in  the  course  of  a  month,  be  was  brought 
into  court,  and  he  remained  stubborn. 
He  says  that  he  would  not  confess,  be- 
cause the  king  had  personally  ordered 
him  to  be  silent,  and  that  a  written  form 
could  not  supersede  an  immediate  direc- 
tion, without  a  private  intimation  that 
it  was  to  be  obeyed.  This  is  evidently 
an  insufficient  explanation.  He  must 
have  felt  that  if  he  detailed  the  causes 
for  the  murder  he  admitted  the  fact  ; 
and  that  if  he  admitted  the  fact  he  might 
be  sacrificed. 

But  the  king  was  determined  that  the 
whole  truth  should  be  told  at  last,  and 
that,  as  he  could  not  tell  it  himself,  it 
should  be  told  by  Perez.  After  a 
month's  resistance,  the  question  was 
applied  in  earnest.  Perez  was  tortured. 
He  broke  down  under  the  pain,  and  told 
all.  It  was  then  that  Dona  Juana  ap- 
pealed to  Crod  against  Diego  de  Chaves 
in  the  Dominican  chapel.  It  was  then 
that  Dona  Gregoria  dared  President 
Rodrigo  in  his  hall.  AVhat  the  king  or 
the  judges  had  intended  to  do  next,  is 
mere  conjecture.  Diego  Martinez,  when 
his  master  had  spoken,  confessed  also. 
He  was  not  punished,  and  Perez  perhaps 
would  not  have  been  punished  either. 
The  judges  might  have  been  contented 
with  the  exposure.  But  Perez  did  not 
care  to  tempt  fortune  or  Philip's  humors 
further.  His  wife  was  allowed  to  visit 
him  in  prison.  He  escaped  disguised 
in  her  clothes.  Horses  were  waiting,  he 
rode  for  his  life  to  Arragon,  and  the 
next  day  was  safe  beyond  the  frontier. 

So  ends  the  first  part  of  the  tragi- 
comedy. The  next  opened  on  another 
stage  and  with  wider  issues. 

The  Fueros  or  ' '  Liberties' '  of  Arragon 
were  the  only  surviving  remnant  of  the 
free  institutions  of  the  Peninsula.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  two  Castiles,  Valencia,  Granada, 
and  Arragon  had  their  separate  adminis- 
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trations  and  their  separate  legislatures. 
The  great  cities  had  their  municipal 
corporations,  while  Portugal,  till  within 
ten  years  had  been  an  independent  king- 
dom. One  by  one  they  had  been 
absorbed.  Arragon  remained  still  free, 
but  with  a  freedom  which  had  been 
found  inconvenient  at  Madrid,  and  was 
unvalued  by  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Arragonese  nobles  themselves.  The 
tendency  of  the  age  was  toward  centrali- 
zation, and  the  tenure  of  the  Fueros  had 
been  growing  yearly  more  precarious. 
Isabella  had  been  impatient  for  a  revolt 
which  would  give  her  an  excuse  for 
extinguishing  them.  The  Duke  of  Alva 
more  lately,  on  some  provocation,  said 
that  with  three  or  four  thousand  of  his 
old  soldiers  he  would  make  the  king's 
authority  supreme.  Such  as  it  was, 
however,  the  Constitution  still  subsisted, 
being  supported  chiefly  by  the  populace 
of  the  towns,  who,  as  long  as  noise  and 
clamor  were  sufficient,  were  the  enthusi- 
astic champions  of  their  national  privi- 
leges. A  council  for  the  administration 
of  the  province  sat  at  Madrid,  but  its 
powers  were  limited  to  advice.  The 
Cortes  met  annually  at  Saragossa  to 
vote  the  taxes,  but  the  king  could  neither 
prorogue  nor  dissolve  them  without  their 
own  consent.  A  Committee  of  the 
Cortes  carried  on  the  government,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  the  sessions  remained  in 
office.  The  Arragonese  had  their  own 
laws,  their  own  judges,  their  own  police, 
their  own  prisons  ;  and  no  "  alien" 
armed  force  was  permitted  within  their 
boundaries.  The  Grand  Justiciary,  the 
highest  executive  officer,  was  nominated 
by  the  king,  but  could  not  be  deprived 
by  him.  A  Royal  Commissioner  resided 
in  Saragossa,  to  observe  and  to  report, 
to  act  in  cases  to  which  the  Crown  was 
a  party,  perhaps  irregularly  to  distribute 
favors  and  influence  opinion.  But  this 
was  the  limit  of  his  interference.  The 
Commissioner  in  the  year  1590  was  Inigo 
de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Almenara,  the 
cousin  and  the  chief  antagonist  of  the 
Princess  of  Eboli. 

Such  was  Arragon  when  Antonio 
Perez  sought  an  asylum  in  the  land  of 
his  fathers.  He  professed  to  have  been 
tortured  till  his  limbs  were  disabled,  but 
he  was  able  to  ride  without  resting  till 
he  had  crossed  the  frontier  and  had 
reached  Calatayud,     He  made  no  effort, 


perhaps  he  was  too  weak,  to  go  farther, 
and  he  took  refuge  in  a  Dominican  con- 
vent. Within  ten  hours  of  his  arrival 
an  express  came  in  from  Madrid  to  a 
private  gentleman,  Don  Manuel  Zapata, 
with  orders  to  take  him,  dead  or  alive, 
and  send  him  back  to  his  master.  Perez 
says  that  when  his  flight  was  known  at 
the  Court,  there  was  general  satisfaction. 
"  Uncle  Martin,"  the  palace  jester,  said 
to  Philip  the  next  morning,  "  Sir,  all  the 
world  rejoices  at  the  escape  of  Antonio 
Perez  ;  he  cannot  be  very  wicked  ;  you 
should  rejoice  too."  Philip  did  not  re- 
joice at  ail.  He  had  put  himself  in  the 
power  of  one  of  his  subjects,  and  he  did 
not  choose  to  remain  any  longer  in  so 
degrading  a  position.  When  he  had 
been  himself  willing  to  submit  his  con- 
duct to  a  judicial  inquiry,  Perez,  who 
had  less  to  fear  if  he  had  been  acting  up- 
rightly, had  shown  so  much  unwillingness 
that  he  possibly  may  have  now  doubted 
whether  Escovedo's  conduct  had  not 
been  properly  represented  to  him. 
Perez  had  fled,  carrying  the  compromis- 
ing documents  along  with  him  ;  he  v/as 
probably  on  his  way  to  France,  to  delight 
Philip's  enemies  with  the  sight  of  them, 
and  with  the  tale  of  his  own  wrongs. 

Anticipating  pursuit,  Perez  had  sent 
a  friend,  Gil  de  T^Iesa,  to  the  Grand 
Justiciary,  to  signify  his  arrival,  and  to 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
law.  Meanwhile,  the  town  mob  at 
Calatayud  rose  in  his  defence,  and  when 
Don  Manuel  arrived  at  the  monastery 
he  found  the  priests  and  students  in 
arms  to  protect  their  sanctuary.  Fifty 
soldiers  arrived  immediately  after  from 
Saragossa.  The  orders  of  the  Justiciary 
were  to  bring  Perez  at  once  to 
the  national  prison  of  the  Manifestacion, 
where  he  was  to  be  detained  till  the  king 
could  be  communicated  with.  The  re- 
ply was  an  order  to  the  Marquis  of 
Almenara  to  prosecute  him  immediately 
in  the  Court  of  Arragon  on  three 
charges, 

1.  For  having  caused  the  death  of 
Escovedo,  falsely  pretending  the  king's 
authority. 

2.  For  having  betrayed  secrets  of 
State  and  tampered  with  ciphered 
dispatches. 

3.  For  having  fled  from  justice  when 
his  conduct  was  being  judicially  inquired 
into. 
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If  Perez  had  been  wholly  innocent,  he 
would  have  felt  that  he  had  at  last  an 
opportunity  of  setting  himself  clear  in 
the  face  of  the  world.  The  court  would 
be  open,  the  trial  public,  and  his  defence 
could  neither  be  garbled  nor  sup- 
pressed. His  reluctance  was  as  vehe- 
ment as  ever,  and  was  not  concealed  by 
his  affectation  of  a  desire  to  spare  his 
master.  From  Calatayud,  and  from 
Saragossa  afterward,  he  wrote  letter  upon 
letter  both  to  Philip  and  to  Diego  de 
Chaves,  protesting  his  loyalty,  entreating 
to  be  left  in  quiet  with  his  wife  and 
children  ;  indicating  that  he  had  the 
means  of  defending  himself,  but  hoping 
that  he  might  not  be  forced  to  use  them. 
These  letters  being  left  unanswered,  he 
took  into  his  confidence  a  distinguished 
Arragonese  ecclesiastic,  the  Prior  of 
Gotor.  He  showed  him  the  mysterious 
papers  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
with  Philip's  notes  upon  them.  "  His 
Majesty,"  he  said,  in  his  instructions  to 
the  Prior,  "  must  know  that  I  possess 
these  documents.  They  contain  confi- 
dential secrets  affecting  others  besides 
Escovedo  ;  let  his  Majesty  judge 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  evidences 
should  be  produced  in  court  which  touch 
the  reputation  of  distinguished  persons, 
which  will  create  a  scandal  throughout 
Europe,  and  will  reflect  on  the  prudence 
and  piety  of  his  Majesty  himself. 
Though  the  confessor  has  taken  most  of 
my  papers  from  me,  Providence  has 
been  pleased  that  I  should  retain  these, 
and  these  will  suffice  for  my  defence. 
If  brought  to  trial  I  shall  certainly  be 
acquitted,  but  I  prefer  to  save  the  king's 
reputation  ;  my  cause  is  now  notorious, 
and  it  will  not  be  wise  to  challenge  the 
world's  opinion,  I  have  been  shorn  like 
a  lamb  for  eleven  years,  and  I  have  held 
my  peace.  My  blood  has  been  shed.  I 
have  been  tortured  in  a  dungeon,  and  I 
have  remained  faithful.  In  eight  or  ten 
days  I  must  give  in  my  answer.  Some 
people  tell  me  that  I  ought  rather  to 
lose  my  head  than  speak  ;  but  if  I  am 
driven  to  it  the  truth  must  be  told." 

The  Prior  went.  Philip  saw  him 
more  than  once,  and  heard  what  he  had 
to  say.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
Perez  had  the  compromising  letters,  for 
the  Prior  had  seen  them.  Yet  Philip's 
courage  did  not  fail  him.  After  Perez's 
flight   the   Court   of   Castile  had  given 


judgment  against  him.  He  was  to  be 
dragged  through  the  streets  and  hanged. 
His  head  was  to  be  cut  off  and  exposed, 
and  all  his  property  was  to  be  confis- 
cated. The  answer  to  the  mission  of 
the  Prior  of  Ciotor  was  the  publication 
of  his  sentence. 

Perez  thus  driven  to  bay  took  up  the 
challenge.  He  drew  a  memorial  con- 
taining his  own  account  of  the  causes  of 
Escovedo's  murder.  He  attached  to  it 
such  notes  as  sufficed  to  prove  the  king's 
complicity,  reserving  others  in  case  of 
future  necessity  ;  and  this  was  publicly 
presented  as  his  reply  to  the  Marfjuis  of 
Almenara.  The  king  had  probably  ex- 
pected that  the  judges  of  Arragon  would 
not  lightly  accept  so  grave  a  charge 
against  their  sovereign  ;  that  they  would 
respect  the  sentence  of  the  better  in- 
formed Court  of  Castile,  and  would  un- 
derstand that  there  was  something  be- 
hind which  was  left  unexplained.  But 
Arragon  was  excited,  and  chose  to  show 
its  independence.  After  the  admission 
of  the  memorial  Don  Inigo  sent  word  to 
the  king,  that  if  no  further  evidence 
were  produced,  Perez  would  certainly  be 
acquitted.  The  king  believed  that  he 
had  other  resources  at  his  disposition  by 
which  complete  defeat  could  be  avoided, 
and  at  the  last  moment  directed  that  the 
case  before  the  Grand  Justiciary  should 
be  abandoned.  "  If,"  said  Philip,  "  it 
was  possible  to  reply  with  the  same  pub- 
licity which  Perez  has  given  to  his  de- 
fence, his  guilt  would  be  proved,  and  he 
would  be  condemned.  Throughout  this 
whole  affair  I  have  considered  only  the 
public  good.  The  long  imprisonment  of 
Perez,  the  entire  course  which  the  cause 
has  taken,  has  had  no  other  object. 
Abusing  my  clemency,  and  afraid  of  the 
issue,  he  so  defends  himself  that  to 
answer  him  I  must  publish  secrets  which 
ought  not  to  be  revealed,  and  involve 
persons  whose  reputation  is  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  punishment  of  a  single 
offender.  Therefore,  I  shall  go  no 
further  with  the  prosecution  in  the  Court 
of  Arragon.  I  declare  Perez  to  have 
sinned  worse  than  ever  vassal  sinned  be- 
fore against  his  sovereign — both  in  time, 
form,  and  circumstance  ;  and  I  desire 
this  niy  declaration  to  be  entered  with 
my  notice  of  withdrawal.  Truth,  which 
I  have  always  maintained,  must  suffer 
no  injury.     And  I  reserve  such  rights  as 
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appertain,  or  may  appertain  to  me,  of 
bringing  the  offender  to  account  for  his 
crimes  in  any  other  manner." 

The  "  other  manner"  was  through  the 
Court  of  Enquesta.  In  the  Constitution 
of  Arragon,  a  special  reservation  ex- 
cluded from  protection  the  king's  ser- 
vants and  officials — over  these  the  law 
of  the  province  had  no  more  authority 
than  the  king  was  pleased  to  allow — and 
the  king  under  this  clause  claimed  to 
have  Perez  surrendered  to  himself.  The 
local  lawyers,  however,  interpreted 
"servants"  to  mean  only  servants  in 
Arragon  and  engaged  in  the  affairs  in 
Arragon,  not  persons  belonging  to  other 
countries  or  other  provinces.  Arragon- 
ese,  who  accepted  Crown  employment, 
undertook  it  with  their  eyes  open  and  at 
their  own  risk,  and  might  be  supposed  to 
have  consented  to  their  exemption  ;  such 
a  case  as  that  of  Perez  had  not  been 
contemplated.  But  the  king  had  one 
more  resource.  Though  acquitted,  the 
prisoner  was  still  detained,  as  if  the 
authorities  were  unsatisfied  of  his  real 
innocence.  Perez  had  grown  impatient, 
and,  in  his  loose,  vain  way,  had  babbled 
to  his  companions  in  the  Manifestacion, 
and  his  language  had  been  so  extrava- 
gant that  it  had  been  noted  down  and 
forwarded  to  the  court.  He  had 
threatened  to  fly  to  France  or  Holland, 
when  he  would  make  the  king  repent  of 
his  treatment  of  him.  He  compared 
himself  to  Marius,  who  had  been  driven 
into  exile  and  had  returned  to  the  consul- 
ship. He  said  that  he  would  raise  a 
revolt  in  Castile  ;  he  would  bring  in 
Henry  the  Fourth  ;  he  would  make 
Arragon  into  a  Free  Republic  like 
Venice.  He  spoke  of  Philip  as  another 
Pharaoh.  He  had  ventured  into  more 
dangerous  ground,  and  had  called  in 
question  the  mysteries  of  the  faith. 
Some  of  these  rash  expressions  have  been 
preserved,  with  the  solemn  reflections 
on  them  of  the  king's  confessor.  The 
impatient  wretch  had  said,  that  if  God 
the  Father  allowed  the  king  to  behave  so 
disloyally  to  him  he  would  take  God  the 
Father  by  the  nose.  The  confessor  ob- 
serves, "  This  proposition  is  blasphe- 
mous, scandalous,  offensive  to  pious  ears, 
and  savoring  of  the  heresy  of  the  Vadiani, 
who  affirmed  that  God  was  corporeal 
and  had  human  members.  Nor  was  it 
an  excuse  to  say  that  Christ,  being  made 


man,  had  a  nose,  since  the  words  were 
spoken  of  the  First  Person." 

Again,  Perez  had  said,  "  God  is 
asleep  in  this  affair  of  mine.  If  He 
works  no  miracle  for  me,  it  will  go  near 
to  destroy  the  faith." 

"  This  proposition,"  the  confessor 
noted,  "  is  scandalous.  He  has  been 
accused  of  the  greatest  enormities  ;  he 
has  been  tried  by  course  of  law  and  con- 
demned to  death,  and  he  speaks  as  if  he 
was  without  fault." 

Worse  still,  Perez  had  gone  on, 
"  God  sleeps  !  God  sleeps  !  God  is  an 
idle  tale  ;  there  cannot  be  a  God  !" 

The  confessor  observes,  "  This  prop- 
osition is  heretical,  as  if  God  had  no 
care  for  human  things  when  the  Bible 
and  the  Church  affirm  that  He  has  ;  to 
say  that  there  cannot  be  a  God  /s 
heresy,  for  though  it  be  said  in  doubt, 
yet  doubt  is  not  allowed  in  matters  of 
faith,  we  must  believe  without  doubt." 

Lastly,  Perez  had  said,  "  If  things 
pass  thus,  I  cannot  believe  in  God." 

The  confessor  :  "  This  is  blasphe- 
mous, scandalous,  and  oft'ensive,  and 
savors  of  heresy  also." 

The  confessor's  ears  had  no  doubt 
been  outraged.  Many  a  poor  sinner 
had  gone  to  the  stake  for  less  audacious 
utterances.  For  nine  months  after  the 
failure  with  the  Enquesta,  Perez  re- 
mained in  the  Manifestacion,  jDouring 
out  these  wild  outcries.  At  the  end  of 
them  an  order  came  from  the  Holy 
Office  at  Madrid  to  the  three  Inquisitors 
at  Saragossa  to  take  possession  of  his 
person  and  remove  him  to  their  own 
prison  in  the  old  Moorish  palace  of  the 
Aljaferia. 

The  Inquisitor-General  of  Spain  was 
his  old  friend  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 
In  Madrid  the  Inquisition  had  been  well 
disposed  toward  him,  and  once  he  had 
thrown  himself  on  its  protection.  Had  he 
submitted  voluntarily,  he  would  probably 
have  been  safe  from  serious  injury,  and 
an  impartial  decision  would  have  been 
arrived  at.  The  Inquisition,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  no  slave  of  the  Crown, 
and,  though  a  cruel  guardian  of  ortho- 
doxy, would  not  have  looked  too  narrowly 
at  the  fretful  words  of  a  man  whom  the 
Archbishop  believed  to  have  been  ill 
used.  The  judges  of  Arragon  were  by 
this  time  satisfied  that  Perez  was  not  en- 
tirely the  martyr  which  he  pretended  to 
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be,  and  that  the  king  had  something  to 
say  for  himself.  Philip,  who  appears  to 
Protestant  Europe  a  monster  of  injus- 
tice, was  in  Spain  respected  and  es- 
teemed. The  Grand  Justiciary  did  not 
wish  to  quarrel  with  the  Crown  in  a  case 
so  doubtful,  still  less  to  quarrel  with  the 
Holy  Office,  and  wr.s  preparing  quietly 
to  comply.  But  Perez  would  not  have 
it  so,  and  preferred  to  trust  to  popular 
jealousy.  A  mob  is  always  ready  to 
listen  when  it  is  told  that  Liberty  is  in 
danger.  A  story  was  circulated  in 
Saragossa  that  the  Marquis  of  Almenara 
had  bribed  the  prisoners  in  the  Manifes- 
tacion  to  send  in  a  false  account  of 
Perez's  language,  that  the  Inquisition 
was  claiming  a  right  which  did  not  be- 
long to  it,  that  the  Fueros  were  being 
betrayed,  that  the  Arragonese  were  to  be 
made  slaves  of  the  Castilians.  Symp- 
toms showed  themselves  of  an  intended 
rising,  and  the  Justiciary  and  Don 
Inigo,  after  a  night's  conference,  agreed 
that  Perez  should  be  removed  at  once 
and  without  notice  to  the  Inquisition 
prison.  At  noon  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1591,  he  was  quietly  placed  in  a  carriage 
at  the  Manifestacion  Gate.  A  knot  of 
young  men  tried  to  stop  the  horses,  and 
clamored  for  the  Constitution  ;  but  they 
were  told  that  it  was  cosa  de  fey,  an 
affair  of  religion,  and  that  they  must 
mind  their  own  business.  The  carriage 
reached  the  Aljaferia  without  interrup- 
tion, and  Perez  was  in  the  Inquisitor's 
hands.  But  on  the  instant  Saragossa 
was  in  arms.  The  alarm  bell  boomed 
out.  The  market-place  swarmed  with  a 
furious  multitude  shouting  "  Fueros, 
Fueros  !  Libertad,  Libertad  !"  Their 
plans  had  been  already  laid.  Half  the 
mob  went  to  attack  the  Aljaferia,  the 
others  to  the  house  of  Philip's  represent- 
ative, the  Marquis  of  Almenara.  He, 
too,  it  is  likely  had  remembered  that 
Perez  was  the  friend  of  the  Princess  of 
Eboli,  and  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
quarrel  with  some  degree  of  personal 
animosity.  He  was  now  to  expiate  his 
eagerness.  He  was  urged  to  fly.  The 
Mendozas,  he  answered,  never  fled. 
The  palace  door  was  dashed  in.  The 
Justiciary,  who  had  hurried  to  protect 
him,  was  thrown  down  and  trampled  on. 
Don  Inigo  was  seized,  dragged  out,  and 
borne  away  among  cries  of  "  Muera, 
muera  !  Kill  him,  kill  him  !"     Stripped 


naked,  his  clothes  torn  off,  his  arms 
almost  forced  out  of  their  sockets,  struck 
and  pelted  with  stones,  he  was  at  last 
rescued  by  a  party  of  police,  who  carried 
him  into  the  city  prison.  There,  a  fort- 
night after,  he  died  of  his  injuries,  so 
ending  his  lawsuit  with  the  widow  of 
Ruy  Gomez. 

The  Inquisitors  at  the  Aljaferia  had  a 
near  escape  of  the  same  fate.  The  walls 
were  strong  and  the  gates  massive.  But 
the  fierce  people  brought  faggots  in 
cartloads,  and  raised  a  pile  which  would 
have  reduced  the  palace  and  all  in  it  to 
dust  and  ashes.  The  Inquisitors,  they 
said,  had  burned  others  ;  they  should 
now  burn  themselves  unless  Perez  was 
instantly  released.  The  Inquisitors 
would  have  held  out,  but  the  Archbishop 
of  Saragossa,  Almenara' s  brother,  in- 
sisted that  they  must  yield.  Perez,  four 
hours  only  after  they  had  got  him,  was 
given  back  to  his  friends,  and  borne 
away  in  triumph. 

But  the  mob  had  risen  for  the  rights 
of  Arragon,  and  not,  after  all,  for  a 
prisoner  of  whose  innocence  even  they 
were  unconvinced.  Perez  imagined 
himself  a  national  hero.  He  had  ex- 
pected that  the  Cortes  would  take  up  his 
case,  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  pre- 
sent himself  at  the  bar,  and  detail  the 
story  of  his  wrongs  in  Philip's  own  pres- 
ence. The  leaders  of  the  people  had 
formed  a  cooler  estimate  of  his  merits. 
They  contented  themselves  with  taking 
him  back  to  the  Manifestacion.  The 
officials  of  the  province  went  up  to 
Madrid,  to  deliberate  with  the  court 
what  was  next  to  be  done. 

For  Perez  personally  there  was  no  en- 
thusiasm. If  the  Inquisition  would  ac- 
knowledge the  Fueros,  he  could  be  sur- 
rendered without  difficulty.  The  In- 
quisition made  the  necessary  concessions, 
and  Perez's  own  supporters  now  advised 
him  to  submit  unreservedly.  But  this  he 
did  not  dare  to  do  ;  he  tried  to  escape 
from  the  Manifestacion  and  failed.  He 
appealed  again  to  the  mob.  Broad  sheets 
were  printed  and  circulated  declaring 
that  the  officials  were  betraying  the 
Fueros,  and  though  the  chiefs  of  the 
first  insurrection  had  withdrawn,  the 
multitude  could  still  be  wrought  upon. 
Unfortunately  for  Arragon,  the  Grand 
Justiciary,  Don  Juan  de  Lanuza,  a  wise 
and  prudent  man,  suddenly  died.     Had 
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he  lived  a  few  weeks  longer  he  might 
have  saved  his  country,  but  it  was  not 
so  to  be.  The  nomination  of  his  succes- 
sor belonged  to  the  king,  but  the  office 
had  by  custom  become  hereditary  in  the 
Lanuza  family  ;  his  sen,  a  generous  hot- 
headed youth,  claimed  to  act  without 
waiting  for  the  king's  sanction,  and, 
fatally  for  himself,  was  ruled  or  in- 
fluenced by  his  uncle,  Don  Martin,  who 
was  Perez's  most  intimate  ally.  The 
officials  had  returned  from  the  court. 
The  Council  of  Saragossa  had  decided 
that  Perez  should  be  restored  to  the 
Holy  Office.  The  removal  was  to  be 
effected  on  the  following  morning,  the 
24th  of  September  ;  but  when  the 
morning  came  the  mob  were  out  again. 
The  Manifestacion  was  broken  open,  the 
council  room  was  set  on  fire,  and  Perez 
was  set  at  liberty.  It  was  understood, 
however,  that  he  was  not  to  remam  any 
longer  at  Saragossa  to  be  a  future  oc- 
casion of  quarrel.  He  was  escorted  a 
league  out  of  the  city  on  the  road  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  he  was  made  to  know 
that  if  he  returned  he  would  not  be 
protected.  He  did  return  ;  he  pre- 
tended that  the  roads  were  unsafe,  but 
he  came  back  in  secret,  and  in  the 
closest  disguise,  and  lay  concealed  in 
Don  Martin's  house  till  it  could  be  seen 
how  the  king  would  act. 

Constitutional  governments  which  can- 
not govern  are  near  their  end.  When 
the  intelligent  and  the  educated  part  of 
the  population  are  superseded  by  the 
mob,  they  cannot  continue  zealous  for 
forms  of  freedom  which  to  them  are 
slavery.  The  mob  has  usurped  the 
power  ;  if  it  can  defend  its  actions  suc- 
cessfully, it  makes  good  the  authority 
which  it  has  seized  ;  if  it  fails,  the  blame 
is  with  itself.  The  Arragon  executive 
had  protected  Perez  on  his  arrival  in  the 
province,  they  had  given  him  the  means 
of  making  an  open  defence,  and,  so  far 
as  their  own  council  could  decide  in  his 
cause,  they  had  pronounced  him  ac- 
quitted. But  there  were  charges  against 
him  which  could  not  be  openly  pleaded, 
and  his  innocence  was  not  so  clear  that 
it  would  be  right  as  yet  to  risk  a  civil 
war  in  a  case  so  ambiguous.  The 
judges  considered  that  enough  had  been 
done.  The  mob  and  the  young  jus- 
ticiary thought  otherwise,  and  with 
them  the  responsibility  rested. 


Philip  was  in  no  hurry.  Ten  thou- 
sand men  were  collected  quietly  on  the 
frontier  under  Don  Alonzo  de  Vargas. 
The  sentiments  of  the  principal  persons 
were  sounded,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  from  those  who  could  offer  serious 
resistance  there  was  none  to  be  antici- 
pated. Liberty  had  lost  its  attractions 
when  it  meant  the  protection  of  crimi- 
nals by  the  town  rabble.  That  the  mob 
had  shaken  themselves  clear  of  Perez 
made  little  difference  to  Philip,  for  they 
had  taken  him  by  force  out  of  prison. 
The  middle-class  citizens,  who  still 
prized  their  constitution,  believed,  on 
the  other  hand,  or  at  least  some  of  them 
believed,  that  the  king  had  no  longer  an 
excuse  for  interfering  with  them.  Philip 
so  far  respected  their  alarm  that  before 
he  ordered  the  advance  of  the  troops  he 
sent  out  a  proclamation  that  the  Consti- 
tution would  not  be  disturbed  ;  and 
possibly,  if  there  had  been  no  opposition, 
he  would  have  found  his  course  less 
clear.  But  the  more  eager  spirits  could 
not  be  restrained  ;  the  nobles  held  aloof  ; 
the  young  justiciary,  however,  was  ardent 
and  enthusiastic — he  was  compromised 
besides,  for  he  had  taken  office  without 
waiting  for  the  king's  permission.  The 
invasion  was  an  open  breach  of  the 
Fueros.  Pie  called  the  citizens  of  Sara- 
gossa to  arm_s,  and  sent  appeals  for  help 
to  Barcelona  and  the  other  towns. 

There  was  no  response — a  sufficient 
proof  either  that  the  province  was  in- 
different, or  that  the  cause  was  regarded 
as  a  bad  one.  Lanuza  led  out  a  tat- 
tered multitude  of  shopkeepers  and 
workmen  to  meet  the  Castilians  ;  but, 
though  brave  enough  in  a  city  insurrec- 
tion, they  had  no  stomach  for  fighting 
with  a  disciplined  force.  They  turned 
and  scattered  without  a  blow,  and 
Alonzo  de  Vargas  entered  Saragossa, 
the  1 2th  of  November,  1591. 

The  modern  doctrine,  that  political 
offences  are  virtues  in  disguise,  was  not 
yet  the  creed  even  of  the  most  advanced 
philosophers.  The  Saragossa  rabble 
had  resisted  the  lawful  authorities  of 
the  province.  They  had  stormed  a 
prison  ;  they  had  murdered  the  king's 
representative  ;  fatallest  of  all,  they  had 
taken  arms  for  liberty,  and  had  wanted 
courage  to  fight  for  it.  The  justiciary 
was  executed,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
other    persons.     The     attack    on     the 
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Aljaferia  was  an  act  of  sacrilege,  and  the 
wrongs  of  the  Inquisition  were  avenged 
more  severely.  A  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  mob 
were  arrested.  Of  these  seventy-nine 
were  burned  in  the  market-place.  The 
ceremony  began  at  eight  in  the  morning. 
It  closed  at  night,  when  there  was  no  light 
but  from  the  blazing  fagots  ;  the  last 
figure  that  was  consumed  was  the  effigy 
of  Antonio  Perez,  the  original  cause  of 
the  catastrophe.  The  punishment  being 
concluded,  the  Constitution  was  abol- 
ished. The  armed  resistance  was  held 
to  have  dispensed  with  Philip's  promises, 
and  the  Fueros  of  Arragon  were  at  an 
end. 

Perez  himself  escaped  on  the  night  on 
which  the  Castilians  entered,  and  made 
his  way  through  the  Pyrenees  to  Pau. 
He  published  a  narrative  of  his  suffer- 
ings— that  is,  his  own  version  of.  them, 
with  the  further  incriminating  docu- 
ments which  the  Protestant  world  at 
once  received  with  greedy  acclamations. 
Much  of  it  was  true  ;  much  might  have 
worn  another  complexion,  if  the  other 
side  had  been  told.  But  Philip  never 
condescended  to  reply.  Perez  was 
taken  up  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  pen- 
sioned, trusted,  and  employed  so  long 
as  the  war  with  Spain  continued.  He 
was  sent  into  England.  He  was  received 
by  Elizabeth  ;  entertained  by  Essex,  and 
admitted  into  acquaintance  by^ Francis 
Bacon — not  with  the  approval  of 
Bacon's  mother,  vi^ho  disliked  him  from 
the  first.  He  was  plausible  ;  he  ^was 
polished  ;  he  was  acute.  He  had  been 
so  long  intimately  acquainted  with 
Spanish  secrets,  that  his  information  was 
always  useful  and  often  of  the  highest 
value.  But  he  was  untrue  at  the  heart. 
Even  his  own  Rclacion  is  in  many  points 
inconsistent  with  itself,  and  betrays  the 
inward  hollowness  ;  while  his  estimate 
of  his  own  merits  went  beyond  what  his 
most  foolish  friends  could  believe  or  ac- 
knowledge. Gradually  he  was  seen 
through  both  in  Paris  and  London. 
When  peace  came  he  was  thrown  aside, 
and  sank  into  neglect  and  poverty.  He 
attempted  often,  but  always  fruitlessly,  to 
obtain  his  pardon  from  Philip  the  Third, 
and  eventually  died  miserably  in  a  Paris 
lodging,  a  worn-out  old  man  of  seventy- 
two,  on  the  3d  of  November,  161 1. 

So  ends  the  story  of  a  man  who,  if  his 


personal  merits  alone  were  concerned, 
might  have  been  left  forgotten  among 
the  unnumbered  millions  who  have 
played  their  checkered  parts  on  the 
stage  of  the  world.  Circumstances,  and 
the  great  religious  revolution  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  converted  Philip  in  the 
eyes  of  half  Europe  into  a  malignant  de- 
mon. The  darkest  interpretations  were 
thrown  upon  every  unexplained  action 
which  he  committed  ;  and  Antonio 
Perez  became  the  hero  of  a  romance 
fitter  for  a  third-rate  theatre  than  the 
pages  of  accredited  history.  The  imagi- 
native features  of  it  have  now  disap- 
peared, but  there  remains  an  instructive 
picture  of  Philip's  real  character.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  guided  throughout 
by  no  motive  save  concern  for  the  public 
welfare,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  saying  anything  except 
what  he  believed  to*be  true  ;  yet  he  so 
acted  as  to  invite  suspicion  in  every  step 
which  he  took. 

Escovedo,  as  his  conduct  was  rep- 
resented, deserved  to  be  punished, 
perhaps  to  be  punished  severely.  To 
])rosecute  him  publicly  would  have  been 
doubtless  inconvenient  ;  and  Philip, 
without  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
defending  himself,  undertook  the  part 
of  a  secret  providence,  and  allowed  him 
to  be  struck  in  the  dark  without  explain- 
ing his  reasons.  Providence  does  not 
permit  vain  mortals,  even  though  they 
be  Catholic  kings,  to  usurp  a  jurisdiction 
which  is  reserved  for  itself.  It  pun- 
ished Philip  by  throwing  him  into  the 
power  of  an  unscrupulous  Intriguer, 
who  had,  perhaps,  in  some  measure 
really  misled  him  on  the  extent  of  Es- 
covedo's  faults. 

He  tried  to  extricate  himself,  but  he 
was  entangled  in  the  net  which  his  own 
hands  had  woven  ;  and,  when  Perez  re- 
fused to  assist  him,  and  preferred  to 
keep  him  struggling  at  his  mercy,  he 
was  driven  to  measures  which  could  be 
represented  to  the  world  as  a  base  per- 
secution of  the  instrument  of  his  own 
crimes.  Thus  out  of  an  unwise  ambi- 
tion to  exercise  the  attributes  of  onmi- 
science,  the  poor  king  laid  himself  open 
to  groundless  accusations,  and  the  worst 
motives  which  could  be  supposed  to 
have  actuated  him  were  those  which 
found  easiest  credit. 

But  the  legend  of  the  loves  of  Philip 
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the  Second   and  the    Princess  of  EboH  jects.     The  I'ueros  of  Arragon  perished, 

was  not  of  Spanish  growth.   The  Rclacioti  but  they  perished  only  because  Constitu 

of  Perez  was  read  in  the  Peninsula,  but  tional  Liberties   which   degenerate   into 

it    did  not    shake   the   confidence  with  anarchy  are  already  ripe  for  an  end. — 

which  Philip  was   regarded  by  his   sub-  Nineteenth  Cetitury. 


TO  AN    UNSEAWORTHY  SHIP. 

{Hor.   I.    14.) 

BY    AUSTIN    DOBSON. 

Ship,   to  the  roadstead   rolled, 
What  dost  thou  ? — O,   once  more 

Regain  the  port.     Behold  ! 

Thy  sides  are  bare  of  oar, 
(,     Thy  tall  mast  wounded  sore 

Of  Africus,  and  see, 

What  shall  thy  spars   restore  ! — 

Tempt  not  the  tyrant  sea  ! 

What  cable  now  will  hold 

When  all  drag  out  from  shore  ! 
What  god  canst  thou,   too  bold, 

In  time  of  need  implore  ! 

Look  !  for  thy  sails  flap  o'er, 
I'hy  stif¥  shrouds  part  and  flee, 

Fast — fast  thy  seams  outpour — 
Tempt  not  the  tyrant  sea  ! 

What  though  thy  ribs  of  old 

The  pines  of  Pontus  bore  ! 
Not  now  to  stern  of  gold 

Men  trust,  or  painted  prore  ! 

Thou,   or  thou  count'st  it  store 
A  toy  of  winds  to  be. 

Shun  thou  the  Cyclads'  roar — 
Tempt  not  the  tyrant  sea  ! 


Ship  of  the  State,  before 
A  care,   and  now  to  me 

A  hope  in  my  heart's  core — 
Tempt  not  the  tyrant  sea  ! 


Temple  Bar. 


i883. 
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A    LECTURE   TO    THE   ETON    VOLUNTEER    CORPS    (WITH    SOME    ADDITIONS). 
BY    PROF.    T.    H.    HUXLEY,    F.  R.  S.,   ETC. 


I  DOUBT  not  that  you  all  joined  in  cheer- 
ing Lord  Wolseley  and  his  companions 
in  arms  the  other  day,  when  they  came 
to  Windsor  to  receive  their  well  earned 
honors  at  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign. 
If*  I  had  been  among  you  I  should  have 
given  a  special  cheer,  on  my  own  account, 
to  the  general — not  so  much  to  the  suc- 
cessful soldier  as  to  the  man  of  science, 
who  had  thoroughly  studied  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  with  which  he  had 
to  deal  ;  who  knew  what  causes  would 
produce  certain  desired  effects  ;  and 
whose  experiments  were  followed  by  the 
predicted  results  more  surely  than  some- 
times happens  with  those  which  are 
made  on  a  lecture  table. 

But  a  much  larger  interest  attaches  to 
the  day  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  with  all  that 
preceded  and  followed  it,  than  if  it  were 
an  isolated  experimental  investigation  of 
the  great  "  survival  of  the  fittest"  prob- 
lem. These  events  of  yesterday  are  but 
the  latest  episodes  of  a  struggle  between 
the  social  organization  of  Asia  and  that 
of  Europe  for  predominance  in  the 
countries  which  border  the  yEgean  and 
the  Levantine  Seas,  which  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  some  thousands  of  years.  To 
say  nothing  of  earlier  events,  Maraihon, 
Thermopylae,  Salamis,  the  expedition  of 
Alexander,  the  Punic  wars  of  Rome,  the 
Saracen  occupation  of  Spain,  the  Cru- 
sades, the  Turkish  conquest  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  the  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion of  the  first  Napoleon,  are  names  of 
some  of  the  long  score  of  matches  and 
return  matches  played  between  East  and 
West  in  the  terrible  game  of  war.  And, 
in  my  judgment,  the  grandson  of  the 
youngest  boy  here  is  not  likely  to  see 
the  winner  finally  declared.  For  the 
contest  depends  not  upon  mere  dynastic 
interests,  or  the  lust  of  conquest,  but  is 
the  inevitable  product  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  between  incompatible  forms  of 
civilization,  antagonisms  of  religion,  and 
antipathies  of  race. 

Twenty-four  centuries,  mainly  oc- 
cupied in  fighting,  do  not  afford  a  very 
pleasant  retrospect  at  the  best  ;  and  it 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVIII..  No.  i 


would  be  altogether  horrible,  were  not 
the  affairs  of  this  world  so  ordered  that 
"  there  is  a  soul  of  good  in  things  evil." 
No  doubt  millions  of  men,  women,  and 
children  have  suffered  grievous  misery 
and  wrong,  and  whole  nations  have  been 
annihilated  as  the  tide  of  conquest  swept 
over  them — now  to  the  west,  and  now 
to  the  east.  All  that  is  sadly  obvious  ; 
and,  to  those  who  can  see  only  that 
which  is  obvious,  these  wars,  like  all 
others,  must  take  the  guise  of  purely 
diabolical  evils.  But  a  more  patient 
and  penetrating  vision  may  discern  that 
all  this  suffering  is  the  school  fee  which 
the  human  race  has  had  to  pay  for  its 
education.  As  elsewhere,  bright  and 
dull  pay  alike,  and  the  bright  profit  ; 
which  is,  perhaps,  no  great  satisfaction 
to  the  dull,  but  it  is  the  rule  of  the 
school,  and  we  have  to  put  up  with  it. 

In  the  present  case,  the  Western  na- 
tions are  the  bright  boys.  Your  teachers 
of  history  are  doubtless  careful  to  point 
out  to  you  all  that  Ancient  Greece  owed 
to  its  intercourse,  whether  hostile  or 
peaceful,  with  the  East  ;  all  the  benefit 
which  Saracen  learning  on  the  one  hand, 
and  crusading  enterprise  on  the  other, 
conferred  on  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages  ;  and  how  much  the  Turks,  quite 
unintentionally,  did  for  the  revival  of 
learning.  It  is  not  to  such  familiar 
truths  as  these  that  I  wish  to  direct 
your  attention,  but  rather  to  the  fact 
that  history,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  was  born  of  the  very  earliest  of 
the  struggles  to  which  I  have  adverted. 

I  say  history,  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word,  that  is,  not  barely  a  chronicle 
of  events  and  record  of  current  tradi- 
tions or  venerable  myths,  but  a  narrative 
based  upon  evidence  which  has  been 
critically  sifted,  and  in  which  the  nar- 
rator endeavors  to  trace,  amid  the 
tangled  occurrences  of  human  life,  the 
thread  of  natural  causation  which  con- 
nects them  with  the  needs  and  the  pas- 
sions of  men.  The  chronicler  is  more 
or  less  of  a  gossip,  the  historian  more  or 
less    of   a   man    of    science.      For    that 
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which  constitutes  a  man  of  science,  is 
not  the  pursuit  of  this  or  that  specialty, 
but  a  living  faith  in  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  truth,  and  an  unshakable 
conviction  that  order  reigns  over  all 
tilings,  and  that  chance  has  no  more 
place  in  human  affairs  than  elsewhere. 

Now  the  generation  of  the  science  of 
history  took  place  in  this  wise.  Some- 
where in  the  earlier  half  of  the  fifth 
century,  a  sort  of  side  skirmish  of  the 
Persian  wars  drove  out  of  house  and 
home  a  Greek  gentleman — one  Herod- 
otus, with  whose  name  you  will  be  suffi- 
ciently familiar.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
intelligence  and  unflagging  energy,  well 
versed  in  all  the  learning  of  his  time. 
The  magnitude  and  the  interest  of  the 
events  which  had  taken  place,  either 
within  his  own  memory  or  vvilhm  that  of 
men  with  whom  he  had  talked,  seems 
early  to  have  taken  strong  hold  of  his 
mind,  and  he  determined  to  devote  his 
life  to  writing  an  account  of  them,  in 
which  truth  should  be  sifted  from  error, 
and  the  causation  of  events  displayed, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

With  this  end  in  view,  Herodotus  was 
not  content  with  collecting  and  collating 
all  the  information  which  he  could  ob- 
tain from  trustworthy  sources,  but  he 
determined  to  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  chief  countries  and 
people  implicated  in  the  contest.  There 
lay  the  primary  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem which  "the  father  of  history"  had 
set  himself  to  study  ;  and  there  is  no 
better  evidence  of  his  strong  scientific 
turn  than  the  conviction  on  which  he 
acted,  that,  if  he  would  understand 
these  conditions,  he  must  know  them 
of  his  own  knowledge. 

Egypt  was  one  of  the  countries  in- 
volved in  the  Persian  wars.  Herodotus 
visited  the  country  somewhere  about  450 
B.C.,  and  he  has  left  a  most  curious  and 
entertaining  account  of  his  own  observa- 
tions, and  of  the  information  which  he 
obtained  from  the  priests  of  Thebes  and 
the  literati  of  Heliopolis,  with  whom  his 
interpreter,  or  dragoman,  as  we  should 
now  call  him,  brought  him  into  contact. 

I  dare  say  you  read  the  second  book 
of  Herodotus  and  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  it  than  I  do.  Nevertheless 
it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remind  you 
that  the  historian  speaks  with  admira- 
tion of  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians, 


and  of  the  remarkable  pains  which  they 
took  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  past 
in  their  records.  Among  a  great  many 
other  things,  they  read  to  him  from  a 
papyrus  the  names  of  330  monarchs  who 
had  reigned  over  Egypt,  from  Menes, 
the  first  Pharaoh,  to  their  own  time. 

The  average  length  of  the  reigns  of 
any  long  series  of  western  sovereigns  is 
about  twenty-five  years,  so  that,  if  the 
records  of  the  Egyptians  were  to  be 
trusted,  and  the  average  length  of  reign 
among  them  was  the  same,  Menes 
should  have  ascended  the  throne  more 
than  10,000  years  ago. 

Within  my  recollection  it  was  very 
much  the  fashion  to  regard  Herodotus 
as  a  garrulous  old  gentleman,  who  will- 
ingly allowed  himself  to  be  crammed 
with  interesting  fictions  ;  and  the  pre- 
tension of  the  Egyptians  to  such  pro- 
digious antiquity  of  their  state  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  patent 
examples  of  such  figments.  Yet  it  is 
probable  that,  in  respect  of  this  and 
other  pieces  of  information  of  like  char- 
acter, the  learned  Egyptians  said  no 
more,  not  only  than  they  fully  believed, 
but  than  they  might  fairly  enough  think 
they  had  goodreason  for  believing  ;  and 
modern  investigations  have  shown  that 
they  were  certainly  much  nearer  the 
truth  than  sundry  of  their  critics. 

Among  the  achievements  of  scientific 
method  in  this  century,  none  is,  to  my 
mind,  more  wonderful  than  the  dis- 
interment of  so  much  of  a  past,  to  all 
appearance  hopelessly  dead,  by  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  hieroglyphic  and 
cuneiform  inscriptions  in  which  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  chronicled 
the  events  of  their  history.  Thanks  to 
the  sagacity  and  the  untiring  toil  of  such 
men  as  Eepsius — just  about  to  receive 
the  congratulations  of  all  the  world  on 
the  completion  of  half  a  century  of 
fruitful  labor — of  Birch,  of  Mariette,  of 
Brugsch,  the  student  of  Egyptology, 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  scientific  criti- 
cism, is  probably  far  more  accurately 
informed  about  the  ancient  history  of 
Egypt,  than  was  the  whole  College  of 
Heliopolis  in  Herodotus's  time. 

An  exact  chronology  of  Egyptian 
history  is  yet  to  be  constructed  ;  but 
those  best  qualified  to  judge  agree  that 
contemporary  monuments  tell  us  of  the 
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State  of  Egypt  more  than  five  thousand 
years  ago  ;  and  since  they  prove,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  people 
who  erected  them  possessed  a  complex 
social  organization,  as  replete  with  all 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life 
as  that  of  any  nation  in  P^urope  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  not  inferior  in  liter- 
ature or  in  skill  in  the  arts  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  it  is  but 
rational  to  conclude  that,  even  at  this 
furthest  point  of  time  to  which  written 
records  take  us,  the  Egyptian  people 
had,  for  long  ages,  left  barbarism  be- 
hind, and  constituted  a  settled  and  a 
civilized  polity.  So  that  whether  Menes 
was  follovved  by  330  kings  or  not,  the 
general  impression  of  the  vast  antiquity 
of  the  Egyptian  state  which  Herodotus 
received,  and  has  transmitted  to  us,  has 
full  justification. 

But  that  which  is  so  characteristically 
modern  about  Herodotus  is  that  he  was 
not  satisfied  to  stop  where  written  rec- 
ords halt,  or  to  accept  traditional 
accounts  of  an  earlier  time  without  dis- 
cussion. His  informants  told  him  that 
when  Menes  began  to  reign,  Lower 
Egypt  was  covered  with  water,  a  dismal 
and  pestilent  swamp,  aftd  that  the  first 
Pharaoh  drained  and  rendered  habitable 
that  alluvial  soil  which  they  called  "  the 
gift  of  the  Nile." 

Herodotus  was  evidently  very  much 
interested  in  this  statement.  Perhaps 
he  asked  his  Heliopolitan  friends  how 
they  knew  this.  Perhaps  they  answered 
him  as  they  did  a  countryman  of  his, 
"  You  Greeks  always  were  and  always 
will  be  children,"  asking  the  why  of  the 
wherefore.  A  true  saying,  which  how- 
ever it  may  have  been  intended,  conveys 
high  praise.  For  it  is  just  because  it  is 
true  that  these  mighty  children  became 
the  fathers  of  natural  knowledge.  Men 
of  science  are  eternal  children,  always 
asking  questions  of  mother  nature  and 
never  content  with  her  answers. 

But  whether  questions  are  childlike 
or  childish,  depends  upon  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  intelligence  of  the  ques- 
tioner ;  and  Herodotus,  as  I  have  said, 
was  largely  endowed  with  both.  Let 
me  remind  you  that  he  lived  midway 
between  Thales  and  Aristotle,  in  the 
very  heart  and  centre  of  the  great  age 
of  Greece  ;  and  let  me  also  remind  you 
of  the  fact  of   which  people  too   often 


remain  ignorant  throughout  their  school 
and  university  career,  that,  if  this  was 
an  epoch  of  great  achievements  in  art, 
in  literature,  and  in  philosophy,  it  was  no 
less  distinguished  for  the  sedulous  cul- 
tivation of  physical  science.  Democ- 
ritus,  the  contemporary  of  Herodotus, 
was  the  great  exponent  of  principles 
which  have  played,  and  still  play,  a 
great  part  in  modern  scientific  specula- 
tion. Half  a  century  before  Herodotus, 
Xenophanes  had  observed  petrified 
marine  shells  and  fishbones  in  the  quar- 
ries of  Syracuse  and  elsewhere  ;  he  had 
drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  rocks  in 
which  they  were  contained  were  the 
hardened  mud  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
in  which  the  corresponding  animals  once 
lived  ;  and  he  had  laid  down  the  gen- 
eral proposition  that  the  geographical 
features  of  our  earth  are  not  constant, 
but  that  where  land  now  is,  sea  has 
been,  and  where  sea  is,  land  has  been. 
And  it  is  a  corollary  from  this  proposi- 
tion that  the  land  which  constitutes  any 
country  has  not  always  been  what  it  is 
and  where  it  is,  but  that  it  has  a  history, 
unwritten  save  in  the  hieroglyphics  of 
nature.  Herodotus  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  speculations  of 
Xenophanes,  but  it  is  in  evidence  that 
his  extensive  travels  had  enabled  him  to 
observe  facts  which  led  directly  to  like 
conclusions.  The  plain  of  Ilium  and 
the  estuary  of  the  Marauder  had  shown 
him  rivers  at  work  in  the  formation  of 
new  land,  and  he  adverts  to  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  the  presence  of 
shells  in  the  rocks  which  bound  the  Nile 
valley. 

To  a  mind  thus  prepared  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  elementary  truths  of 
physical  science,  the  first  glance  at 
Egypt  cannot  fail  to  suggest  inquiry, 
and,  in  fact,  Herodotus  says  as  much  : 

"  Any  one  who  sees  Egypt,  without 
having  heard  a  word  about  it  before, 
must  perceive,  if  he  has  the  least  intel- 
ligence, that  the  Egypt  to  which  the 
Greeks  go  in  their  ships  is  a  gift  of  the 
Nile  to  the  Egyptians."*  That  is  to_ 
say,  as  he  elsewhere  explains,  the  rich 
soil  of  the  great  plain,  or  so-called  delta 
of  Egypt,  has  been  formed  out  of  the 
deposits   left   by   the    Nile   during   the 

*  Those  and  other  citations  are  taken  from 
Rawlinson's  Herodotus. 
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annual,  inundation.  The  region  occu- 
pied by  the  delta,  he  adds,  was  "  evi- 
dently, at  one  time,  a  gulf  of  the  sea. 
It  resembles,  to  compare  small  things 
with  great,  the  parts  about  Ilium  and 
Teuthrania,  Ephesus,  and  the  plain  of 
the  Maeander.  In  all  these  regions  the 
land  has  been  formed  by  rivers,  whereof 
the  greatest  is  not  comparable  in  size 
with  any  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Nile." 
After  comparing  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
Avith  that  of  the  Red  Sea  (which  Herod- 
otus appears  not  to  have  visited,  and 
of  the  magnitude  of  which  he  has  a 
very  inadequate  conception)  he  goes  on 
to  say  :  "  Now  if  the  Nile  should  choose 
to  divert  his  waters  from  iheir  present 
bed  into  the  Arabian  Gulf,  what  is  to 
prevent  it  from  being  filled  up  by  the 
stream  vvithin  20,000  years  at  most  ? 
For  my  part  I  think  it  might  be  filled 
up  in  half  the  time.  Why  then  should 
not  a  gulf  of  even  much  larger  size  have 
been  filled  up  in  the  ages  before  I  was 
born,  by  a  river  which  is  so  large  and  so 
given  to  working  changes  as  the  Nile  ?" 

It  is  on  the  strength  of  these  very 
sound  and  just  physical  considerations 
that  Herodotus  tells  us  he  accepted 
Egyptian  tradition  : 

Thus  I  gave  credit  to  those  from 
whom  I  received  this  account  of  Egypt, 
and  am  myself,  moreover,  strongly  of 
the  same  opinion,  since  I  remarked  that 
the  country  projects  into  the  sea  farther 
than  the  surrounding  shores,  and  I  ob- 
served that  there  were  shells  upon  the 
hills.  Finally,  he  inquires  into  the 
origin  of  the  population  of  Egypt  : 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Egyptians 
came  into  being  at  the  same  time  as  the 
delta.  I  think  they  have  always  existed, 
ever  since  the  human  race  began.  As 
the  land  went  on  increasing,  part  of  the 
population  came  down  into  the  new 
country,  part  remained  in  the  old  settle- 
ments." 

Thus  Herodotus  commits  himself  to 
four  very  definite  propositions  respect- 
ing the  unwritten  history  of  Egypt. 

I.  That  the  delta  was  once  an  arm  of 
the  sea. 

',  2.  That  it  has  been  filled  up  and 
converted  into  dry  land  by  the  alluvial 
deposit  of  the  Nile. 

3.  That  this  process  of  conversion 
into  dry  land  probably  took  something 
like  20,000  yeais. 


4.  That  the  Egyptians  existed  before 
Lower  Egypt,  and  migrated  thence  from 
Upper  Egypt. 

And  it  will  be  observed  that  the  first 
three  of  these  propositions  at  any  rate 
are  not  mere  guesses,  but  conclusions 
based  upon  a  process  of  reasoning  from 
analogy,  just  as  sound  in  form  as  any 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  discus- 
sion of  a  similar  problem  in  a  modern 
treatise  on  geology. 

Herodotus  wrote  2300  years  ago.  In 
the  course  of  twenty-one  out  of  the 
twenty-three  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  his  time,  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
one  rose  above  his  level  in  the  discussion 
of  such  problems  as  that  which  he  at- 
tacked. And  some  quite  modern  writers 
have  not  yet  reached  it,  for  lack  of  as 
much  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena 
as  Elerodotus  possessed.  Let  us  look 
at  the  facts  by  the  light  of  such  knowl- 
edge of  elementary  physical  science  as 
is  now  happily  accessible  to  every 
Etonian. 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  with  per- 
fect truth,  that  Egypt  is  a  land  by  itself, 
unlike  any  other  part  of  the  world.  On 
approaching  AFexandria  from  the  sea, 
nothing  can  be  less  attractive  than  the 
fiat  shore  which  stretches  east  and  west 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  without  aa 
elevation  of  more  importance  than  bare 
and  barren  sand  dunes  to  break  its  even 
line.  This  monotonous  coast  extends 
for  two  hundred  miles  between  the  most 
extreme  of  the  ancient  arms  of  the  Nile, 
from  the  Canopic  in  the  west  to  the 
Pelusiac  in  the  east,  and  forms  the 
northwardly  turned  base  line  of  the 
triangular  area  of  Lower  Egypt,  the 
shape  of  which  led  the  Greeks  to  call  it 
the  delta. 

In  the  journey  from  Alexandria  south- 
ward to  Cairo,  the  traveller  finds  himself 
in  a  boundless  plain,  as  fiat  as  the  flat- 
test part  of  Lincolnshire  or  of  Holland. 
At  first,  rising  only  here  and  there  above 
.the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  full 
of  morasses  and  stagnant  lakes  of  great 
extent,  the  waters  of  which  vary  from 
salt  to  fresh  and  from  fresh  to  salt,  ac- 
cording as  the  Nile  or  the  Mediterranean 
is  the  predominant  contributor  to  their 
contents.  Beyond  this  region,  the  wide 
expanse  of  black  alluvial  soil,  intersected 
by  jnnumerable   watercourses,    departs 
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from  absolute  horizontality,  rising  some 
three  or  four  inches  in  the  mile.  Here 
and  there,  low  mounds  bearing  groups 
of  date-palms,  or  thickets  of  sycamores 
and  acacias,  indicate  the  deserted  site  of 
an  ancient  city,  or  preserve  from  the 
periodic  floods  the  assemblage  of  hovels 
which  constitutes  a  modern  Egyptian 
village.  In  autumn,  the  soil,  save  these 
mounds  and  their  connecting  dykes, 
disappears  under  the  overflow  of  the 
flooded  Nile  ;  in  early  spring,  the  ex- 
uberant vegetation  of  the  young  crops 
no  less  completely  hides  it  under  a 
carpet  of  the  brightest  imaginable  green. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  as  the 
crow  flies,  this  is  the  general  character 
of  the  country  between  Alexandria  and 
Cairo.  But,  long  before  the  latter  city 
is  reached,  the  plain  begins  to  be  limited 
by  distant  heights  which  spring  up  on 
either  hand.  First,  a  ridge  of  low  hills 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  western,  or 
Libyan,  side  ;  and  then,  a  range  of  more 
distant  but  bolder  and  loftier  heights 
shows  itself,  far  away,  on  the  eastern 
or  Arabian  horizon.  With  every  ad- 
vance southward,  the  plain  diminishes 
in  extent,  while  its  Libyan  and  Arabian 
boundaries  approach,  until,  at  Cairo, 
they  are  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
miles  apart. 

Nothing  can  be  more  sharply  con- 
trasted than  the  aspect  of  the  plain 
and  that  of  its  limitary  heights.  For  the 
low  rounded  ridges  on  the  west,  and  the 
higher  plateau  with  its  steep  and  clifl^y 
face  on  the  east,  are  utterly  waterless — 
mere  wastes  of  bare  rock  or  sand — with- 
out a  bush  or  a  patch  of  soil  on  which  it 
could  grow,  to  veil  their  savage  naked- 
ness. Under  our  own  pale  and  faintly- 
lighted  sky,  such  bare  hills  and  rugged 
clift's  as  those  which  bound  the  prospect 
here  and  everywhere  in  Upper  Egypt 
would  fitly  represent  the  abomination  of 
desolation.  But,  framed  as  they  are  in 
an  atmosphere  of  limpid  purity,  with 
lights  and  shades  and  tints  endlessly 
varying  in  shape  and  hue,  from  hour  to 
hour,  and  almost  from  minute  to  minute, 
as  the  sun  runs  his  course,  they  have  a 
strange  and  unic^ue  beauty.  Moreover, 
in  early  spring,  the  edges  of  the  green- 
ery of  the  plain  lie  as  sharply  defined 
against  the  yellow  sands  and  gray-brown 
stones  of  the  waste  as  if  it  were  so  much 
water. 


When  I  was  in  Cairo,  ten  years  ago,  I 
delighted  in  wandering  about  the  heights 
of  the  Mokattam  range,  which  rise  for 
some  four  or  five  hundred  feet  im- 
mediately to  the  east  of  the  city.  The 
Sahara  itself  cannot  better  deserve  the 
name  of  desert  than  do  these  stony 
solitudes.  Looking  westward  at  sunset, 
the  vultures,  diminished  to  mere  crows, 
wheeled  about  the  face  of  the  cliffs  far 
below.  Beneath  and  beyond  them,  the 
green  expanse  stretched  northward,  un- 
til it  became  lost  in  the  horizon  ;  while, 
toward  the  west,  its  even  line  followed 
the  contour  of  the  Libyan  shore,  as  if  it 
were  the  veritable  sea  water  of  the  gulf 
of  Herodotus.  And  sharply  defined 
against  the  western  sky,  the  great  pyra- 
mid, which,  even  in  its  present  mutilat- 
ed state,  reared  its  summit  to  the  level 
of  my  eye,  threw  its  long  shadow  east- 
ward, like  the  gnomon  of  an  appro- 
priately gigantic  dial-plate. 

Indeed  the  comparison  is  not  far- 
fetched. For  the  great  shadow  has 
veritably  swept,  from  west  to  north  and 
from  north  to  east,  day  after  day  from 
the  dawn  of  civilization  till  now  ;  since 
the  toiling  subjects  of  Chufu,  with 
patient  and  skilful  labor,  piled  the 
great  stones  of  his  tomb,  one  upon 
another,  it  has  marked  the  birth-hour, 
and  sometimes  the  death-hour,  of  each 
great  nation  known  to  history. 

For  all  these  ages,  day  after  day,  the 
shadow,  as  it  lengthened  eastward,  has 
swept  over  the  weary  heads  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  orderly,  cheerful, 
hard-working  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, who  have  been  plundered,  starved, 
beaten,  decimated,  now  to  serve  the 
ambition  or  gratify  the  superstitious 
vanity  of  an  ancient  Pharaoh,  and  now 
to  enable  some  thinly  varnished  savage 
of  a  modern  Khedive  to  subsidize  his 
opera  troupe  in  Cairo,  and  squander  the 
price  of  their  blood  among  foreign  har- 
lots and  foreign  swindlers. 

Six  thousand  years  of  grinding  op- 
pression, worse  than  it  ever  was  during 
the  last  few  centuries,  seemed  to  me  a 
curious  reward  for  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  civilization  ;  and  yet  there  was 
no  sign  that  the  great  shadow  was  likely, 
for  another  century  or  so,  to  mark  the 
hour  when  Khedive,  mudirs,  commer- 
cial mamelukes  of  various  nationalities, 
and  all  the  rest  of   the   "  wolves  that 
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with  privy  paw  devour  apace  and  noth- 
ing said"  should  be  swept  away  to  make 
room  for  that  even  moderately  decent 
and  intelligent  rule  which  is  all  the 
Egyptian  people  need,  to  become,  at 
last,  a  contented  and  a  wealthy  nation. 

But  this,  I  say,  was  ten  years  ago  ; 
many  things — Tel-el-Kebir  among  the 
rest — have  happened  since  then  ;  and 
perhaps  the  good  time  may  be  coming. 
At  any  rate,  the  great  British  panacea — 
constitutional  government — is  to  be  ad- 
ministered ;  and  if  the  Fellaheen  sheep 
do  not  find  their  affairs  much  improved 
when  the  representatives  of  their  in- 
terests are  mostly  mongrel  Arabo-Turk- 
ish  wolves  (as  they  certainly  will  be), 
they  must  be  unfit  for  free  institutions, 
and  we  may  wash  our  hands  of  them, 
conscious  that  we  have  exhausted  the 
resources  of  political  science  in  our  in- 
telligent efforts  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion. 

The  extent  of  the  land  now  under 
cultivation  in  Egypt  is  estimated  ap- 
proximately at  7300  English  square 
miles,  that  is  to  say,  its  area  is  about  a 
fifth  greater  than  that  of  the  valley  of 
the  Thames  (6160  square  miles).  One 
half  of  this  cultivated  land  lies  in  the 
delta,  and  the  other  half  in  Upper 
Egypt.  Under  the  Pharaohs,  the  cul- 
tivated area  was  of  considerably  greater 
extent  ;  but  not  even  the  industry  and 
thrift  of  the  Fellaheen  have  been  able 
to  make  head  against  the  ignorance, 
sloth,  and  greed  of  their  later  rulers. 

Above  Cairo,  the  Libyan  and  the 
Arabian  boundaries  of  the  narrow  valley 
of  Upper  Egypt,  which  runs  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  through  six  degrees  of 
latitude  to  Assouan  in  24^  N.  are  ap- 
proximately parallel,  here  approaching 
and  there  diverging  from  one  another 
though  they  are  rarely  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  apart.  The  general  in- 
clination of  the  bottom  of  the  long  and 
winding  stream,  though  rather  greater 
than  in  the  delta,  does  not  exceed  five 
or  six  inches  in  the  mile.  Hence,  As- 
souan, some  500  miles  distant,  in  a 
direct  line,  from  Alexandria,  is  little 
more  than  300  feet  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

In  Upper  Egypt  there  is  still  less  rain 
than  in  the  delta.  For  though  violent 
storms,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  down- 


pour, occur  at  intervals  of  perhaps 
twenty  years,  filling  the  parched  ravines 
of  the  desert  with  short-lived  torrents, 
there  is  usually  either  no  rain,  or,  at  most, 
a  passing  shower,  in  the  course  of  each 
year.  Hence,  not  only  the  boundaries 
of  the  valley,  but  all  the  country  east- 
ward as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  and  all  west- 
ward (save  where  a  rare  oasis  breaks  the 
monotony  of  the  waste)  for  hundreds  of 
miles  across  the  Sahara,  over  which  the 
same  meteorological  conditions  prevail, 
is,  if  it  be  possible,  even  more  arid  and 
barren  than  the  desert  which  bounds  the 
delta. 

What  are  known  as  the  "  tombs  of  the 
kings"  are  excavated  in  the  walls  of  a 
deep  gorge  which  runs  from  the  plain  of 
Thebes  far  into  the  Libyan  Hills,  the 
steeply  escarped  faces  of  which  rise  1200 
feet  above  the  river.  From  the  summit 
of  one  of  these  hills  a  panorama  of  ap- 
palling desolation  presents  itself.  Ex- 
cept where  the  Nile  lies  like  a  brown 
ribbon,  with  a  broader  or  narrower 
green  fringe  on  either  side,  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  the  eye  rests  on  nothing 
but,  rugged  heights  of  bare  rock,  sep- 
arated by  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  steep 
walled  valleys.  Baked  during  the  day 
by  a  cloudless  sun,  cooled,  not  unfre- 
quently  dovv-n  to  the  freezing  point,  at 
night  by  radiation  through  the  vaporless 
air,  the  surface  rocks  are  shattered  by 
the  rapid  expansion  and  contraction 
which  they  undergo,  as  if  they  had  been 
broken  by  a  roadmaker's  hammer  ;  and 
the  fragments  collect  in  great  heaps  at 
the  bottom  of  every  steep  incline.  Not 
a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  drop  of  water  is  to 
be  seen  anywhere  ;  and  yet  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  ravines  are  such 
that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they 
have  been  formed,  like  other  valleys, 
by  the  scoring  and  denuding  action  of 
rapid  streams. 

I  remember  that  one  day,  wandering 
in  the  desert,  northeast  of  Cairo,  in  the 
direction  of  the  petrified  forest,  I  was 
exceedingly  struck  with  the  resemblance 
of  the  superficial  scorings  of  the  surface 
of  the  rocky  soil  to  those  which  are 
ordinarily  made  by  rain.  I  was  puzzling 
myself  to  account  for  the  fact,  when  a 
sudden  storm,  accompanied  by  very 
heavy  rain,  came  up,  drenched  me  to 
the  skin  and  vanished,  all  in  less  than  an 
hour.     Immediately  after  the  rain  began 
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to  fall,  every  one  of  the  ramified  scorings 
which  had  interested  me  was  filled  by  a 
stream  of  water,  rushing  to  join  with  its 
fellows  and  flow  down  some  bigger 
groove  to  a  lower  level.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  the  resemblance  which  had 
struck  me  was  not  deceptive,  and  that 
all  these  ramified  scorings  were  minia- 
ture "  wadys" — the  dry  beds  of  minute 
rivulets  produced  by  former  sudden 
showers  of  the  same  sort  as  that  which 
I  had  experienced. 

It^was  a  capital  lesson  in  physiography, 
and  I  did  not  forget  it  when  I  looked 
down  on  the  great  wadys  of  the  Libyan 
desert  at  Thebes.  Twelve  hours'  rain 
would  send  a  roaring  torrent,  sweeping 
before  it  all  the  accumulated  debris  of 
years,  down  every  one  of  them.  And 
if  we  suppose  the  process  repeated  only 
every  twenty  years  ;  still,  since  the 
Libyan  hills  have  certainly  been  where 
they  are  for  the  last  10,000  years,  five 
hundred  repetitions  of  the  application 
of  this  most  efrlcient  rain  plough  would 
have  cut  some  pretty  deep  furrows,  even 
if,  during  all  this  time,  rain  has  never 
been  more  frequent  or  more  abundant 
than  it  is  now. 

Still  farther  to  the  south,  about  El 
Kab,  close  upon  the  25th  parallel  of 
latitude,  the  fringe  of  cultivable  land 
which  borders  the  Nile  becomes  nar- 
rower and  narrower,  and  the  limestones 
in  which  the  valley  has  hitherto  been 
excavated  are  replaced  by  sandstones  as 
far  as  Assouan.  The  low  hills  of  such 
rock  (rarely  more  than  200  feet  high) 
which  lie  on  each  side  of  the  river  at 
Gebel  Selsileh,  about  forty  miles  north 
of  Assouan,  approach  one  another  so 
closely  that  the  gorge  through  which  the 
stream  passes  is  little  more  than  1000 
feet  wide.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  opposite  walls  of  this 
gorge  were  once  continuous,  and  that 
the  river  swept  as  a  rapid  over  the 
correspondingly  elevated  margin  of  the 
sandstone  plateau,  through  which  it  has 
feince  cut  its  channel  back  to  Assouan, 
until,  at  present,  its  bed,  for  the  forty 
miles  to  that  place,  has  no  greater  in- 
clination than  elsewhere. 

Near  Assouan,   under  the   24th   par- 
allel,   on    the    frontier   of    Nubia,    the 
granitic   masses    of    the    desert    on    the 
eastern  or  Arabian  side,  spread  sudden- 
I     ly  to  the   eastward,   and  come  to   the 


surface  in  place  of  the  sandstones.  In 
the  course  of  six  or  seven  miles  between 
Assouan  and  Phihie  the  bed  of  the  river 
rises  sixteen  feet,*  forming  a  declivity, 
down  which  the  stream  rushes  in  a  rapid, 
known  as  the  First  Cataract.  The  al- 
luvial soil  has  almost  vanished,  and  the 
river  flows  amid  a  confused  heap  of 
granite  blocks,  with  black  and  polished 
surfaces.  For  some  eight  degrees  of 
latitude  further  south,  the  granite  and 
sandstone  plateau  which  rises  so  sud- 
denly at  Assouan  extends  through  Nul)ia, 
increasing  in  elevation,  until  at  the  foot 
of  the  second  cataract  ( vVady  Haifa)  the 
level  of  low  Nile  reaches  392  feet  ;  at 
the  third  cataract,  659  feet  ;  at  the 
fourth,  745  feet.  Where  the  White  and 
Blue  Niles  join,  just  below  Khartoum, 
in  16^  N.,  the  river  is  12 12  feet  above 
the  sea,  or  more  than  900  feet  above  its 
height  at  Assouan. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  course 
the  Nile  receives  but  one  affluent,  the 
Atbara,  which  carries  the  drainage  of  a 
part  of  Abyssinia  into  it  in  about  iS^ 
N.  And,  as  this  solitary  tributary  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  make  good  the  loss 
which  the  main  stream  suffers  by  evap- 
oration and  percolation,  on  its  course 
through  thirteen  degrees  of  one  of  the 
hottest  and  dryest  climates  in  the  world, 
the  Nile  presents  the  singular  spectacle 
of  a  river,  the  volume  of  water  in  which 
is  conspicuously  less  than  that  poured 
into  it  by  its  feeders. 

The  Blue  and  the  White  Niles,  which 
unite  to  form  the  main  stream  close  to 
Khartoum,  are  in  fact  very  large  rivers, 
each  of  which  drains  an  immense  area 
abundantly  supplied  with  water.  The 
one  receives  the  overflow  of  the  great 
equatorial  Nyanza  lakes  and  the  drain- 
age of  the  vast  swampy  region  of  the 
Soudan  to  the  north  of  them,  in  which 
the  heavy  intertropical  summer  rains 
accumulate.  The  other  is  fed  not  only 
by  such  rains,  but  by  the  snows  among 
the  mountain  tops  of  Abyssinia,  which 
melt,  as  the  sun  advances  to  the  north- 
ern tropic. 

*  The  heights  of  points  in  the  course  of  the 
Nile,  given  in  books  are  widely  discrepant  and 
usually  very  inaccurate.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
eminent  civil  engineer,  Mr.  John  Fowler,  for 
this  and  subsequent  precise  determinations. 
The  height  of  low  Nile  above  the  sea  is  303 
feet  at  Assouan,  319  feet  at  Philae. 
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The  height  of  the  water  in  the  Nilom- 
eter  at  Cairo  is  contingent  upon  the 
meteorological  conditions  of  a  region 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  off  ;  and  the 
question  whether  Egypt  shall  have  a  year 
of  famine,  or  a  year  of  plenty,  hangs 
upon  the  rainfall  in  Abyssinia  and 
equatorial  Africa.  It  is  as  if  the  pros- 
perity of  the  agricultural  interest  in 
Berkshire  depended  on  the  state  of  the 
weather  in  Morocco. 

The  general  course  of  the  Nile  is  so 
directly  north  and  south,  that  the  30th 
parallel  of  east  longitude,  which  trav- 
erses the  Albert  Nyanza  Lake  on  the 
equator,  passes  close  to  the  Rosetta 
mouth  at  its  outfall.  The  Albert  Ny- 
anza is  2500  feet  above  the  sea  ;  and 
since  the  length  of  the  part  of  the  great 
circle  inclosed  between  the  points  just 
mentioned  is  more  than  2000  English 
miles,  the  mean  inclination  of  the  river, 
if  it  ran  straight,  would  somewhat  ex- 
ceed a  foot  per  mile.  Taking  the  actual 
bends  into  consideration,  however,  it 
must  be  considerably  less  than  this 
amount. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  thus 
briefly  sketched,  the  periodical  inunda- 
tion of  the  valley  of  Egypt  by  the  Nile 
is  unintelligible.  And,  since  no  one 
till  long  after  Herodotus's  time  pos- 
sessed such  knowledge,  we  may  proceed 
to  consider  this  singular  phenomenon 
without  troubling  ourselves  about  his 
curious  speculations  as  to  its  causes. 

In  the  month  of  May  and  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  the  Egyptian  Nile  is  little 
better  than  a  great  sluggish  ditch,  the 
surface  of  which,  in  Upper  Egypt,  lies 
many  feet  below  that  of  its  steep  banks 
of  irregularly  stratified  mud  and  sand. 
A  short  distance  north  of  Cairo  it 
divides  into  two  main  branches  which 
take  a  northerly  course  through  the  delta 
and  finally  debouch,  the  one  at  Rosetta 
and  the  other  at  Damietta.  Innumer- 
able artificial  canals  connect  these  arms 
of  the  Nile  with  one  another,  and  branch 
off  east  and  west  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion ;  while,  in  the  north,  the  complex 
system  of  water-courses  communicates 
with  the  series  of  lakes  and  marshes, 
from  Mariout,  on  the  west,  to  Menzaleh, 
on  the  east,  which,  as  I  have  already 
said,  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  area 
of  the  delta  southward  of  the  sea  coast. 


In  the  latter  part  of  June,  about  the 
time  of  the  summer  solstice,  the  motion 
of  the  torpid  waters  of  the  Nile  seaward 
is  quickened,  and  their  level  rises,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  take  on  a  green 
color.  The  rise  and  the  flow  quicken, 
and  the  green  color  is  succeeded  by  a 
reddish  brown  ;  the  water  becomes  tur- 
bid and  opaque,  and  is  found  to  be 
laden  with  sediment,  varying  in  con- 
sistency from  moderately  coarse  sand, 
which  falls  to  the  bottom  at  once  when 
the  water  is  still,  to  mud  of  impalpable 
fineness  which  takes  a  long  time  to 
subside.  In  fact,  when  the  sun  ap- 
proaches the  northernmost  limit  of  his 
course,  as  the  shows  of  Abyssinia  begin 
to  melt,  and  the  heavy  intertropical  rains 
set  in,  a  prodigious  volume  of  water  is 
poured  into  the  White  and  Blue  Niles, 
and  drives  before  it  the  accumulated 
living  and  dead  particles  of  organic 
matter  which  have  sweltered  in  the  half 
stagnant  pools  and  marshes  of  the 
Soudan  during  the  preceding  six  months. 
Hence,  apparently,  the  preliminary  flow 
of  green  water.  The  Blue  Nile  and  the 
Atbara  must  sweep  down  a  vast  quantity 
of  river  gravel  from  the  Abyssinian  up- 
lands, but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  of  this  gets  beyond  the  middle  cat- 
aracts, except  in  the  condition  of  fine 
sand.  And  I  suspect  that  the  chief 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  coarse  sedi- 
ment of  the  waters  of  the  high  Nile  must 
be  derived  from  Nubia,  from  the 
weathering  of  the  rocks,  by  the  heating 
and  cooling  process  already  described, 
and  the  action  of  the  winds  in  blowing 
the  sand  thus  produced  into  the  stream. 
The  Nile  continues  to  rise  for  three 
months  until  the  autumnal  equinox,  by 
which  time  the  level  of  its  surface  at 
Assouan  is  usually  forty  feet,  at  Thebes 
thirty-six  feet,  at  Cairo  twenty  four  or 
twenty-five  feet,  and  at  Rosetta  four  feet 
higher  than  it  is  in  May  ;  and,  before 
reaching  the  delta,  it  flows  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  miles  an  hour. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  river 
overflows  its  banks  on  all  sides.  When 
it  does  so,  the  movement  of  the  water  is 
retarded  or  even  arrested,  and  the  sus- 
pended solid  matters  sooner  or  later 
fall  to  the  bottom,  and  form  a  thin  layer 
of  sandy  mud.  When  the  Nile  waters 
spread  out  over  the  great  surface  of  the 
delta  the  retardation  is  of  course  very 
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marked.  The  coarse  sediment  is  soon 
deposited,  and  only  the  very  finest  par- 
ticles remain  in  suspension  at  the  outflow 
into  the  Mediterranean.  As  the  sun 
goes  southward,  his  action  on  the  Abys- 
sinian snows  diminishes,  the  dry  season 
sets  in  over  the  catchment  basin  of  the 
VV'hite  Nile,  and  the  water  supply  of  the 
Nile  diminishes  to  its  minimum.  Hence, 
after  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  Nile 
begins  to  fall  and  its  flow  to  slacken,  as 
rapidly  as  it  rose.  By  the  middle  of 
November,  it  is  half-way  back  to  its 
summer  level,  and  it  continues  to  fall 
until  the  following  May.  In  the  dry 
air  of  Nubia  and  of  Egypt  evaporation 
is  incredibly  rapid,  and  the  Nile  falls  a 
prey  to  the  sun.  As  the  old  Egyptian 
myth  has  it,  Osiris  is  dismembered  by 
Typhon. 

Relatively  to  the  bulk  of  water,  the 
amount  of  solid  matter  transported  an- 
nually by  the  Nile  must  be  far  less  than 
that  which  is  carried  down  by  the  rapid 
streams  of  mountainous  countries  in 
temperate  climates — -such,  for  example, 
as  the  Upper  Rhone.  We  have  no  very 
satisfactory  estmiate  of  what  that  amount 
may  be,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  ordinary  computation,  according  to 
which  the  average  deposit  over  the  delta 
amounts  to  not  more  than  a  layer  one 
twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  annually,  is, 
at  any  rate,  not  under  the  mark. 

But  this  is  a  very  interesting  question, 
for  it  is  obvious  that,  if  we  may  assume 
that  the  deposit  of  the  Nile  has  taken 
place  uniformly  at  a  known  rate,  it 
becomes  possible,  given  the  thickness 
of  the  alluvial  deposit  in  the  delta,  to 
calculate  the  minimum  time  occupied  in 
its  formation.  The  borings  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Leonard 
Horner  in  the  upper  part  of  the  delta, 
and  those  subsequently  conducted  by 
Figari  Bey,  favor  the  conclusion  that 
the  natural  loose  soil  which  fills  the  flat 
basin  of  the  delta  nowhere  exceeds  sixty 
feet  in  depth.  Assuming  it  to  have  this 
thickness  in  any  spot,  it  follows  that,  at 
one  twentieth  of  an  inch  of  deposit  per 
annum,  it  must  have  taken  at  least  14,- 
400  years  to  accumulate  to  that  thick- 
ness at  that  place.  And  if  so,  Herod- 
otus seems,  at  first,  to  have  made  a 
wonderfully  good  guess  when  he  said 
that  the  Arabian  Gulf  and,  by  implica- 
tion, that  of  the  delta  might  have  been 


filled  up  in  "  20,000  years,  or  even  half 
the  time." 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  any  such 
modern  estimate  has  not  a  much  surer 
foundation  than  the  ancient  guess.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  there  are  many  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  action  of  the  Nile 
has  not  been  uniform  throughout  the 
whole  period  represented  by  the  deposit 
of  alluvium  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  if 
it  had  been,  the  simple  process  of 
division  of  the  total  thickness  of  the 
alluvium  by  that  of  the  annual  deposit 
does  not  by  any  means  necessarily  give 
the  age  of  the  whole  mass  of  alluvium  in 
the  delta,  or,  in  other  words,  the  time 
which  elapsed  during  the  filling  of  the 
delta,  as  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to  do. 

According  to  Figari  Bey,  the  deepest, 
and  therefore  earliest,  alluvium  in  the 
delta  contains  gravel  and  even  boul- 
ders ;  so  that,  if  these  are  fluviatile 
beds,  which  is  perhaps  not  quite  certain, 
they  indicate  that,  at  the  time  when 
they  were  deposited,  the  current  of  the 
Nile  in  this  region  was  much  more 
powerful  than  it  is  now,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  its  annual  additions 
were  much  more  considerable. 

If  the  flow  of  the  Nile  in  these  ancient 
times  was  more  rapid,  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  volume  of  its  waters  was 
greater,  and  sundry  observations  have 
been  adduced  as  evidence  that  such  was 
the  case.  Thus,  at  Semneh,  above  the 
second  cataract,  Lepsius,  many  years 
ago,  discovered  inscriptions  of  a  Pha- 
raoh of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  Amenemhat 
III.,  who  reigned  between  2000  and 
3000  B.C.,  which  registered  the  level  of 
the  highest  rise  of  the  Nile  at  that  time. 
And  this  level  is  nearly  twenty-four  feet 
higher  than  that  of  high  Nile  at  the  same 
place  now.  Another  fact  has  been  con- 
nected with  this.  Between  the  narrow 
gorge  of  the  Nile  at  Selsileh  and  the  first 
cataract,  alluvial  deposits,  containing 
shells  of  animals  now  living  in  the  river, 
lie  on  the  flanks  of  the  valley,  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  above  the  point  which  high 
Nile  reaches  at  the  present  day.  It  has 
been  suggested  that,  before  the  Nile  cut 
the  gorge,  the  sandstone  bar  at  Selsileh, 
as  it  were,  dammed  up  the  Nile,  and 
caused  it  to  stand  at  a  higher  level  all 
the  way  back  to  Semneh.  But,  as  the 
late  Dr.  Leith  Adams  long  ago  argued, 
the  sandstone  strata  of   Selsileh  could 
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hardly  have  played  the  part  thus  as- 
signed to  them.  The  deposits  in  ques- 
tion indicate  that  the  supposed  barrier 
at  Selsileh  was  about  30  feet  high  ; 
while  Semneh  is  at  least  130  feet  higher 
than  Selsileh. 

The  cause  of  the  difference  of  level 
of  the  Nile  at  Semneh,  between  the  days 
of  Amenemhat  and  now,  is  surely  rather 
to  be  sought  in  the  progressive  erosion 
of  the  Nubian  valley.  If  four  thousand 
years  have  elapsed  since  Amenemhat 
reigned,  the  removal  of  one  thirteenth 
of  an  inch  per  annum  from  the  bed  of 
the  river  will  be  more  than  enough  to 
account  for  its  present  depression.  Con- 
sidering the  extraordinary  activity  of  the 
denuding  forces  at  work  in  Nubia,  I  see 
nothing  improbable  in  .this  estimate. 
But  if  it  is  correct,  there  is  no  need  to 
suppose  that  the  Nile  conveyed  a  greater 
body  of  water  4000  years  ago  than  it 
does  now.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the 
ancient  records  of  Egypt  which  lends 
support  to  such  an  hypothesis. 

But  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Leith 
Adams  for  proof  that  the  Nile,  between 
the  first  and  the  second  cataracts,  once 
stood  very  much  more  than  twenty-five 
feet  above  its  present  level.  From  As- 
souan to  Derr,  in  fact,  he  observed 
abundant  patches  and  continuous  ter- 
races of  alluvium,  containing  shells  of 
the  same  kinds  of  freshwater  mollusks 
as  those  which  now  inhabit  the  Nile, 
100  to  120  feet  above  the  highest  level 
now  reached  by  its  waters  ;  and  he  con- 
cludes that  "  the  primeval  Nile  was  a 
larger  and  more  rapid  river  than  it  is 
now."  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
"  primeval"  Nile  was  so,  but  I  question 
whether  these  terraces  were  made  by  the 
river  in  its  youth.  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  affairs  of  a  geological 
yesterday — say,  a  meie  20,000  or  30,000 
years  ago. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  the  view  first,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  distinctly  enunciated  by 
M.  Louis  Lartet,*  that  the  whole  of  the 


*  Essai  sur  la  GMogie  de  la  Palestine  et  des 
Contre'es  avoisinantes,  telles  que  I' Egypte  et 
V Arable,  i86g.  The  Rev.  Barham  Zincke,  in 
his  interesting  work,  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs, 
1S71,  has  expressed  similar  conclusions  ;  and 
I  may  say  that  they  forced  themselves  on  my 
own  mind  in  the  course  of  my  journey  to  the 
first  cataract  in  1872. 


principal  valley  of  the  Nile  has  been 
excavated  by  the  river  itself.  I  am 
disposed,  for  my  own  part,  to  think  that 
the  Nile  might  have  done  this  great 
work  if  the  mass  of  its  waters  had  never 
been  much  greater  than  now.  And, 
with  respect  to  the  innumerable  lateral 
ravines  which  debouch  into  the  main 
valley,  I  think  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
affirm  that  they  could  not  have  been 
excavated  by  the  rains,  even  if  the 
meteorological  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try had  never  been  very  widely  different 
from  whai  they  are  now. 

But,  in  some  parts  of  lower  Egypt, 
and  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  many  of 
the  dry  wadys  exhibit  such  massive 
deposits  of  more  or  less  stratified  ma- 
terials, that  it  is  hardly  credible  they 
can  have  been  formed  under  anything 
like  existing  conditions.  Indeed,  in 
some  localities,  very  competent  ob- 
servers have  considered  that  there  is 
good  evidence  of  the  former  existence 
of  glaciers  in  the  valleys  of  Sinai.  And 
it  is  well  worthy  of  consideration 
whether,  as  Fraas  and  Lartet  have  sug- 
gested, these  deposits  were  not  contem- 
poraneous with  the  so-called  glacial 
epoch,  when  the  climate  of  northern 
Europe  resembled  that  of  Greenland, 
and  when  the  Mediterranean  cohered 
the  Sahara  and  washed  the  western 
flanks  of  the  Libyan  range. 

Under  such  changed  conditions, 
Egypt  must  have  been  one  of  the  wet 
countries  of  the  world,  instead  of  one 
of  the  dryest  ;  and,  as  there  need  have 
been  no  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  water 
poured  in  by  the  White  and  Blue  Niles, 
the  accumulation  of  water  in  the  valley 
of  Egypt,  partly  in  virtue  of  its  own 
rainfall,  and  partly  by  the  diminution  of 
evaporation,  may  have  been  immense. 
Lender  such  circumstances,  it  is  easily 
conceivable  that  a  swift  and  voluminous 
torrent,  periodically  swollen  by  the  con- 
tributions of  the  great  southern  affluents, 
covered  the  delta  with  a  permanent  in- 
undation and  swept  down  gravel  and 
boulders  into  the  lowest  part  of  its 
course. 

That  the  outflow  of  the  Nile  once 
extended  far  beyond  its  present  limits 
appears  to  be  certain,  for  a  long,  deep, 
dry  valley — so  like  an  ancient  river-bed 
that  the  Arabs  call  it  the  Bahr-bela-Ma, 
or  waterless  river — runs  from  south  to 
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north  in  the  Libyan  desert  along  the 
western  edge  of  the  delta,  and  ends  in 
the  Mediterranean  shore  beyond  Tapo- 
siris,  far  to  the  west  of  the  Canopic 
mouth,  the  most  westerly  of  the  outlets 
of  the  Nile  known  during  the  historical 
period.  And,  in  the  extreme  east,  far 
beyond  the  most  easterly  arm  known  to 
the  ancients — in  fact,  in  the  middle  of 
the  isthmus  of  Suez,  about  Lake  Timseh 
— alluvial  deposits,  containing  Nile  shells 
and  hippopotamus'  bones,  show  that  the 
Nile  once  extended  into  this  region,  and 
perhaps  poured  some  portion  of  its 
waters  into  the  Red  Sea,  by  way  of 
anticipating  the  engineering  operations 
of  more  modern  days. 

These  facts  tend  to  show  that  any 
calculation  of  the  age  of  the  delta,  based 
upon  the  present  action  of  the  Nile  in 
the  way  indicated,  may  need  to  be  ab- 
breviated. But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  obvious  considerations 
which  tend  the  other  way. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  time  required 
for  the  deposition  of  a  certain  thickness 
of  alluvial  soil,  in  any  one  part  of  the 
delta,  can  only  be  a  measure  of  the  time 
required  to  fill  up  the  whole,  if  the 
annual  sediment  is  deposited  in  a  layer 
of  eten  thickness  over  the  entire  area. 
But  this  is  not  what  takes  place.  When 
the  river  first  spread  out  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  delta,  it  must  have 
deposited  the  great  mass  of  its  solid 
contents  near  that  end  ;  and  this  upper 
portion  of  the  delta  must  have  been 
filled  up  when  the  lower  portion  was 
still  covered  with  water.  And,  since 
the  area  to  be  covered  grew  wider,  the 
farther  north  the  process  of  filling  was 
carried,  it  is  obvious  that  the  northern 
part  of  the  delta  must  have  taken  much 
longer  to  fill  than  the  southern.  If  we 
suppose  that  the  alluvium  about  Mem- 
phis was  deposited  at  the  rate  of  one 
twentieth  of  an  inch  per  annum,  and 
that  there  are  fifty  feet  of  it,  10,000 
years  may  be  the  minimum  age  of  that 
particular  part  of  the  delta  ;  but  the  age 
of  the  alluvium  of  the  delta  as  a  whole 
must  be  very  considerably  greater.  And 
indeed  there  are  some  indications  that 
the  shore  line  of  the  nascent  delta  re- 
mained, for  a  long  time,  in  the  parallel 
of  Athribis,  five  and  twenty  miles  north 
of  Cairo,  where  the  remains  of  a  line  of 
ancient  sand  dunes  is  said  to  attest  the 


fact.  Hence,  all  attempts  to  arrive  at 
any  definite  estimate  of  the  number  of 
years  since  the  alluvial  plain  of  the 
delta  began  to  be  formed,  are  frustrated. 
But  the  more  one  thinks  of  the  matter, 
the  more  does  the  impression  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  plain  grow  ;  and  I,  for 
my  part,  have  no  doubt  that  the  extreme 
term  imagined  by  Herodotus  for  the 
filling  up  of  the  Arabian  Gulf — 20,000 
years — is  very  much  below  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  formation  of  the  delta. 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  unwritten 
history  of  Egypt,  and  the  gulf  of  the 
Mediterranean,  postulated  by  Herodo- 
tus, is  not  yet  in  sight.  Nevertheless, 
at  a  much  more  remote  (poch — in  that 
called  miocene  by  geologists — the  gulf 
was  assuredly  there. 

Near  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs  at 
Cairo  (according  to  Schweinfurth,  200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean), in  the  neighborhood  of  Sak- 
karah  and  in  that  of  the  great  pyramids, 
the  limestone  rocks,  which  look  so  like 
a  sea  shore,  were  found  by  Professor 
Fraas  to  display  the  remains  of  a  veri- 
table coast  line.  For  they  exhibit  the 
tunnels  of  boring  marine  moUusks  [Pho- 
lades  and  Saxicava;),  and  they  are  in- 
crusted  with  acorn  shells,  as  if  the  surf 
had  only  lately  ceased  to  wash  them. 
At  the  feet  of  these  former  sea  cliffs  lie 
ancient  sandy  beaches,  containing  shells 
of  oysters,  scallops,  and  other  marine 
mollusks,  with  the  skeletons  of  sea- 
urchins.  The  specific  characters  of 
these  marine  organic  remains  leave  no 
doubt  that  they  lived  during  the  miocene, 
or  middle  tertiary,  epoch.  Marine  beds 
of  the  same  age  occur  at  Ain  Musa, 
between  Cairo  and  Suez. 

There  can  be  no  question,  therefore, 
that,  in  the  miocene  epoch,  the  valley 
of  the  delta  was,  as  Herodotus  thought 
it  must  have  been,  a  gulf  of  the  sea. 
And,  as  no  trace  of  marine  deposits  of 
this,  or  of  a  later  age,  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Upper  Egypt,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  apex  of  the  delta  coin- 
cides with  the  southern  limit  of  the 
ancient  gulf. 

Moreover,  there  is  some  curious  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  belief  that,  at  this 
period,  however  remote  as  measured  by 
our  standards  of  time,  the  Nile  flowed 
down  from  central  Africa  as  it  flows 
now,  but  probably  in  much  larger  vol- 
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ume.  Every  visitor  to  Cairo  makes  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  "petrified  forest," 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  desert  a  few- 
miles  to  the  northeast  of  that  city.  And 
indeed  it  is  a  spectacle  worth  seeing. 
Thousands  of  trunks  of  silicified  trees, 
some  of  them  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long, 
and  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter,  lie  scat- 
tered about  and  partly  imbedded  in  the 
sandy  soil.  Not  a  trunk  has  branches, 
or  roots,  or  a  trace  of  bark.  None  are 
upright.  The  structure  of  wood,  which 
has  not  had  time  to  decay  before  silici- 
fication,  is  usually  preserved  in  its 
minutest  details.  The  structure  of  these 
trunks  is  often  obscure,  as  if  they  had 
decayed  before  silicification  ;  and  they 
are  often  penetrated,  like  other  decayed 
wood,  by  fungi,  which,  along  with  the 
rest, have  been    silicified.* 

Similar  accumulations  of  fossil  wood 
occur  on  the  western  side  of  the  delta, 
about  the  Natron  Lakes  and  in  the 
Bahr-bela-Ma. 

All  these  trunks  have  weathered  out 
of  a  miocene  sandstone  ;  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  when  this  sandstone  was 
deposited,  the  Nile  brought  down  great 
masses  of  timber  from  the  upper  coun- 
try, just  as  the  Mississippi  sweeps  down 
its  "  rafts"  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at 
the  present  day  ;  and  that  a  portion  of 
these,  after  long  exposure  and  knocking 
about  in  the  flood,  became  silted  up  in 
the  sandy  shores  of  the  estuary. 

The  greater  part  of  the  "  petrified 
forest"  is  at  present  looo  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  the 
heights  which  form  the  eastward  con- 
tinuation of  the  Mokattam.  It  has, 
therefore,  shared  in  the  general  eleva- 
tion of  the  land  which  took  place 
after  the  beginning  of  the  miocene 
epoch.  That  such  elevation  occurred  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  marine  beds 
of  that  period  lie  upon  the  upraised 
limestone  plateau  of  Lower  Egypt  ; 
and  it  must  have  reached  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet,  before  the  Pholades  bored 
the  rocky  shore  of  the  gulf  of  the  delta. 


*See  Unger,  "  Der  Versteinerte  Wald  bei 
Cairo,"  Sitziingsberichte  der  Wiener  Akademie, 
1858.  Dr.  Schvveinlurth  ("  Zur  Beleuchtutig 
der  Frage  ueber  den  versteinerten  Wald," 
Zeitsclirift  der  deutscheti  Geologischen  Gcscll- 
schaft,  1SS2)  considers  that  the  trees  grew 
where  they  are  found,  but  his  arguments  do 
not  appear  to  me  tobe  convincing. 


A  flood  of  light  would  be  thrown  on  the 
unwritten  history  of  Egypt  by  a  well- 
directed  and  careful  re-examination  of 
several  points,  to  some  of  which  I  have 
directed  your  attention.  For  example, 
a  single  line  of  borings  carried  across  the 
middle  of  the  delta  down  to  the  solid 
rock,  with  a  careful  record  of  what  is 
found  at  successive  depths  ;  a  fairly  exact 
survey  of  the  petrified  forest,  and  of  the 
regions  in  which  traces  of  the  ancient 
miocene  sea  shore  occur  ;  a  survey  of  the 
Selisleh  region,  with  a  determination  of 
the  heights  of  the  alluvial  terraces  be- 
tween this  point  and  Semneh  ;  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  contents  of  the  natural 
caves  which  are  said  to  occur  in  the 
limestone  rocks  about  Cairo  and  else- 
where would  certainly  yield  results  of 
great  importance.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  before  our  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try comes  to  an  end,  some  of  the  many 
competent  engineer  officers  in  our  army 
will  turn  their  attention  to  these  matters. 

But  although  so  many  details  are  still 
vague  and  indeterminate,  the  broad  facts 
of  the  unwritten  history  of  Egypt  are 
clear  enough.  The  gulf  of  Herodotus 
unquestionably  existed  and  has  been 
filled  up  in  the  way  he  suggested,  but  at 
a  tinie  so  long  antecedent  to  the  fuhhest 
date  to  which  he  permitted  his  imagina- 
tion to  carry  him,  that,  in  relation  to  it, 
the  historical  period  even  of  Egypt,  sinks 
into  insignificance. 

However,  we  moderns  need  not  stop 
at  the  time  when  the  delta  was  a  gulf  of 
the  sea.  The  limestone  rocks  in  which  it 
is  excavated  and  which  extend  east,  west, 
and  south  for  hundreds  of  miles,  are 
full  of  the  remains  of  marine  animals, 
and  belong,  the  latest  to  the  eocene,  the 
oldest  to  the  cretaceous  formation.  The 
miocene  gulf  of  the  delta  was,  in  fact, 
only  the  remains  of  the  wide  ocean  which 
formerly  extended  from  Hindostan  to 
Morocco  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  which,  the 
accumulation  of  the  shells  and  skeletons 
of  its  denizens  gave  rise  to  the  ooze, 
which  has  since  hardened  into  chalk  and 
nummulitic  limestone.  And  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  whole  of  the  area  now 
occupied  by  Egypt,  north  of  Esneh,  and 
probably  all  that  north  of  Assouan,  was 
covered  by  tolerably  deep  sea  during 
the  cretaceous  epoch.  It  is  also  certain 
that  a  great  extent  of  dry  land  existed 
in  South  Africa  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
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How  far  it  extended  to  the  north  is  un- 
known, but  it  may  well  have  covered 
the  area  now  occu])ied  by  the  great  lakes 
and  the  basins  of  the  White  and  Blue 
Niles.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that 
these  rivers  may  have  existed  and  may 
have  poured  their  waters  into  the  north- 
ern ocean,  before  the  elevatory  move- 
ment— possibly  connected  with  the 
outpour  of  the  huge  granitic  masses  of 
the  Arabian  range  and  of  Nubia — 
commenced,  which  caused  the  calcareous 
mud  covering  its  bottom  to  become  the 
dry  land  of  what  is  now  the  southern 
m.oiety  of  Upper  Egypt  some  time  toward 
the  end  of  the  cretaceous  epoch.  Mid- 
dle and  northern  Egypt  remained  under 
water  during  the  eocene,  and  northern 
Egypt  during  the  commencement,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  miocene  epoch  ;  so  that  the 
process  of  elevation  seems  to  have  taken 
effect  from  south  to  north  at  an  ex- 
tremely slow  rate.  The  northward  drain- 
age of  the  equatorial  catchment  basin 
thus  became  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  a 
constantly  increasing  plain  sloping  to  the 
north.  And,  as  the  plain  gradually  rose, 
the  stream,  always  flowing  north,  scoop- 
ed the  long  valley  of  Nubia  and  of  Egypt, 
and  probably  formed  a  succession  of 
deltas  which  have  long  since  been  washed 
away.  At  last,  probably  in  the  middle, 
or  the  later  part,  of  the  miocene  epoch, 
the  elevatory  movement  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  gulf  of  the  delta  began  to  be 
slowly  and  steadily  filled  up  with  its 
comparatively  modern  alluvium. 

Thus,  paradoxical  as  the  proposition 
may  sound,  the  Nile  is  not  only  older 
than  its  gift,  the  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt, 
but  it  may  be  vastly  older  than  the  whole 
land  of  Egypt  ;  and  the  river  has  shaped 
the  casket  in  which  the  gift  lies  out  of 
materials  laid  by  the  sea  at  its  feet  in  the 
days  of  its  youth. 

The  fourth  problem  of  Herodotus— 
the  origin  and  the  antiquity  of  the  Egyp- 
tian people — is  much  more  difficult  than 
the  other  three,  and  I  cannot  deal  with 
it  at  the  end  of  a  discourse  which  has 
already    extended   to    an  undue  length. 

But  I  may  indicate  a  few  cardinal  facts 
which  bear  on  the  discussion. 

According  to  Figari  Bey's  investi- 
gations, a  marine  deposit,  which  probably 
is  of  the  same  age  as  the  miocene  beach- 
es of  Cairo  and  Memphis,  forms  the  floor 
of  the  delta.     Above  this,  come  the  lay- 


ers of  sand  with  gravel  already  mentioned, 
as  evidencing  a  former  swifter  flow  of 
the  river  :  then  follow  beds  of  mud  and 
sand  ;  and  only  above  these,  at  three  dis- 
tinct levels,  evidences  of  human  handi- 
work, the  last  and  latest  of  which  belong 
to  the  age  of  Ramses  H. 

It  is  eminently  desirable  that  these 
statements  should  be  verified,  for  the 
doubts  which  have  been  thrown,  to  some 
extent  justly,  upon  various  attempts  to 
judge  the  age  of  the  alluvium  of  the  Nile 
do  not  affect  the  proof  of  the  relative 
antiquity  of  the  human  occupation  of 
Egypt,  which  such  facts  would  afford  : 
and  it  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  Egyptian  race,  or  the 
condition  of  the  delta  when  men  began 
to  people  it,  until  they  are  accurately 
investigated. 

As  to  the  ethnological  relations  of 
the  Egyptian  race,  I  think  all  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  neither  the  physical  nor  the 
philological  evidence,  as  it  stands,  is 
very  satisfactory.  That  the  Egyptians 
are  not  Negroes  is  certain,  and  that  they 
are  totally  different  from  any  typical 
Semites  is  also  certain.  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  are  any  people  who  resemble 
them  in  character  of  hair  and  complex- 
ion, except  the  Dravidian  tribes  of  Cen- 
tral India,  and  the  Australians  ;  and  I 
have  long  been  inclined  to  think,  on 
purely  physical  grounds,  that  the  latter 
are  the  lowest,  and  the  Egyptians  the 
highest,  members  of  a  race  of  mankind 
of  great  antiquity,  distinct  alike  from 
Aryan  and  Turanian  on  the  one  side, 
and  from  Negro  and  Negrito  on  the 
other.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
philologists,  with  their  "  Cushites  "  and 
"  Hamites"are  tending  toward  a  similar 
differentiation  of  the  Egyptian  stock 
from  its  neighbors.  But,  both  on  the 
anthropological  and  on  the  philological 
sides,  the  satisfactorily  ascertained  facts 
are  few  and  the  difficulties  multitudi- 
nous. 

I  have  addressed  you  to-night  in  my 
private  capacity  of  a  student  of  nature, 
believing,  as  I  hope  with  justice,  that 
the  discussion  of  questions  which  have 
long  attracted  me,  would  interest  you. 
But  I  have  not  forgotten,  and  I  dare  say 
you  have  not,  that  I  have  the  honor  to 
stand  in  a  very  close  official  relation  to 
Eton    as  a    member    of    the    Governing 
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Body.  And  I  have  reason  to  think 
that,  in  some  quarters,  I  am  regarded  as 
a  dangerous  member  of  that  body,  who, 
if  he  were  not  restrained  by  his  col- 
leagues, would  endeavor  to  abolish  the 
traditional  studies  of  the  school,  and  set 
the  sixth  form  working  at  the  generation 
of  gases  and  the  dissection  of  crayfishes. 
to  the  exclusion  of  your  time-honored 
discipline  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

To  put  the  matter  very  gently,  that 
statement  is  unhistorical  ;  and  I  selected 
my  topic  for  the  discourse  which  I  have 
just  concluded,  in  order  that  I  might 
show  you,  by  an  example,  the  outside 
limits  to  which  my  scientific  fanaticism 
would  carry  me,  if  it  had  full  swing. 
Before  the  fall  of  the  second  empire,  the 
French  liberals  raised  a  cry  for  "  Liberty 
as  in  Austria."  I  ask  for  "Scientific 
Education  as  in  Halicarnassus, "  and 
that  the  culture  given  at  Eton  shall  be,  at 
any  rate,  no  narrower  than  that  of  a 
Greek  gentleman  of  the  age  of   Pericles. 

Herodotus  was  not  a  man  of  science, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  but 
he  was  familiar  with  the  general  results 
obtained  by  the  "  physiologists  "  of  his 
day,  and  was  competent  to  apply  his 
knowledge  rationally.  If  he  had  lived 
now,  a  corresponding  education  would 
certainly  have  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  very  simple  facts  which  I  have  placed 


before  you  ;  and  the  application  to  them 
of  his  own  methods  of  reasoning  would 
have  taken  him  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  go.  But,  thirty  years  ago,  Her- 
odotus could  not  have  obtained  as  much 
knowledge  of  physical  science  as  he 
picked  up  at  Halicarnassus  in  any  Eng- 
lish public  school. 

Long  before  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  affairs  of  Eton,  however,  the  Govern- 
ing Body  had  provided  the  means  of 
giving  such  instruction  in  physical 
science  as  it  is  needful  for  every  decent- 
ly-educated Englishman  to  possess.  I 
hear  that  my  name  is  sometimes  pecul- 
iarly connected  (in  the  genitive  case) 
with  certain  new  laboratories  ;  and,  if  it 
is  to  go  down  to  posterity  at  all,  I  would 
as  soon  it  went  in  that  association  as 
any  other,  whether  1  have  any  claim  to 
the  left-handed  compliment  or  not. 
But  you  must  recollect  that  nothing 
which  has  been  done,  or  is  likely  to  be 
done,  by  the  Governing  Body,  is  the 
doing  of  this  or  that  individual  member  ; 
or  has  any  other  end  than  the  deepening 
and  widening  of  the  scheme  of  Eton 
education,  until,  without  parting  with 
anything  ancient  that  is  of  perennial 
value  it  adds  all  that  modern  training 
which  is  indispensable  to  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  conditions  of  modern  life. — 
Macniillaii  s  Magazine. 
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Opposite  the  little  study-window 
where  I  sit  cobbling  at  my  trade  of  scrib- 
bler every  morning,  a  working  shoemaker 
bends  all  day  long  at  his  bench  over  his 
monotonous  task  with  awl  and  leather, 
fitting  ready-made  uppers  on  his  wooden 
last  to  measured  soles  for  country  cus- 
tomers. It  is  a  dreary  trade  enough  in 
its  way,  no  doubt,  for  it  consists  mainly 
of  sewing  the  self-same  triangular  pieces 
into  the  self-same  clogged  boots,  week 
after  week  and  month  after  month  the 
long  year  round.  Yet  it  must  have  a 
certain  ethical  compensation  of  its  own, 
I  take  it ;  it  must  imply  a  more  or  less 
vague  consciousness  of  something  duly 
performed  for  humanity  in  return  for 
board  and  lodging  and  social  protection. 
That  shoemaker  is  not  in  all  probability 


a  very  profound  moral  philosopher  ;  one 
may  venture  to  doubt  even  whether  he 
has  ever  tried  at  all  to  justify  to  himself 
his  own  existence  and  his  own  function 
in  an  over-crowded  and  under-fed 
world  ;  yet  in  some  half-instinctive  and 
embryonic  fashion,  he  must  feel,  1  fancy, 
that  he  too  is  fulfilling  his  special  office 
in  the  great  economy  of  civilized  hu- 
manity ;  that  he  too  does  his  honest 
spell  of  good  work  in  return  for  many 
and  various  benefits  received.  He  is  no 
idle  guest  at  the  banquet  of  nature,  no 
mere  dronish  parasite  at  the  table  sj^read 
for  us  all  by  the  joint  exertions  of  the 
universal  human  race — by  the  Egyptian 
fellah  and  the  Indian  coolie,  by  the 
Iowa  granger  and  the  West  Indian  sugar- 
planter,  by  the  looms  of  Manchester, 
and  the  whirring  wheels  of  Birmingham 
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factories.  Like  all  the  rest  of  us,  to  be 
sure,  he  labors  chiefly  for  his  daily 
wage  ;  his  first  and  greatest  mainspring 
of  action  is  afforded  him  by  the  pressing 
sense  of  his  own  necessities.  Still,  the 
labor  he  performs  does  not  benefit  him- 
self alone ;  he  must  know  and  feel, 
however  implicitly,  that  he  is  working 
for  the  common  weal  as  well  as 
for  his  own  petty  personal  advantage. 
It  is  an  undoubted  benefit  to  civilized 
man  that  he  should  go  dry-shod  ;  and  in 
those  boots  that  my  neighbor  has  made 
to-day,  two  human  beings  rnay  go  dry- 
shod  in  snow  or  rain  or  morass  for  at 
least  a  twelvemonth  to  come.  There 
you  see  a  solid,  tangible,  undeniably 
useful  result  of  his  day's  labor  ;  some- 
thing that  brings  him  in  his  daily  bread, 
bat  that  keeps  a  couple  more  poor  brother 
mortals  warm  and  comfortable  for  many 
a  day  as  yet  unborn.  If  a  supreme  cen- 
sor should  ask  him  now  on  behalf  of 
humanity  to  give  an  account  of  his 
stewardship  for  this  present  twenty-four 
hours,  he  could  produce  his  two  stout 
pairs  of  hob-nailed  boots  and  say  proud- 
ly, ' '  Behold  my  handicraft. 

But  if  such  a  censor  were  suddenly  to 
present  himself  in  this  snug  little  study, 
and,  seating  himself  in  the  visitors' 
chair,  were  to  ask  the  bewildered  scrib- 
bler at  this  desk  what  he  on  his  part  had 
done  for  mankind  in  these  same  twenty- 
four  hours,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
in  all  his  journalistic  life,  what  could 
the  poor  abashed  scribbler  honestly 
make  answer  ?  With  what  face  could  he 
say  ;  "  I  have  contributed  a  column  of 
political  abuse  to  my  daily  paper,  and  1 
have  written  half  an  unfavorable  review, 
for  a  weekly  journal,  of  a  foolish  and 
vulgar  sensational  novel  "  ?  How  blank 
and  meagre  a  record  that  seems  of  a 
whole  day's  work  by  a  man  whose  edu- 
cation and  position  ought  surely  to  fit 
him  for  doing  something  better  on  be- 
half of  humanity  than  the  mere  untrain- 
ed and  uncultivated  shoemaker  !  Yet, 
if  we  look  the  thing  in  the  face,  we  see 
at  once  that  the  shoemaker  can  point 
unhesitatingly  to  his  pair  of  boots — a 
definite,  visible,  positive  benefit  to  man- 
kind, to  be  comprehended  even  by  the 
meanest  intelligence  ;  whereas  the  scrib- 
bler can  point  only  to  a  few  dubious 
lines  of  printed  matter,  good  type  ar- 
ranged in  questionably  useful  order,  and 


probably  of  very  little  advantage  to  any 
human  being,  past,  present,  or  to  come, 
save  only  the  author  who  got  five  guineas 
for  the  trouble  of  writing  it.  And  con- 
sidering what  a  doubtfully  honest  trade 
this  trade  of  scribbler  really  is,  I  often 
ask  myself  the  question  which  the  shoe- 
maker has  so  little  need  to  ask  :  "  Have 
I,  as  a  unit  of  humanity,  any  right  at  all 
to  go  on  existing  ?  Am  I,  in  fact,  earn- 
ing my  own  livelihood  by  any  proper 
and  justifiable  means,  or  am  I  a  useless 
head  in  the  commonwealth  of  labor,  of- 
fending against  that  prime  law  of  econ- 
omies, human  and  Divine,  that  '  whoso 
will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat '  ?  " 
Let  us  argue  out  this  question  quietly, 
pro  and  con^  and  let  us  see  what  can  be 
fairly  urged  about  it  by  a  special  pleader 
on  either  side. 

II. 

My  young  friend  Alastor  Jones,  who 
is  a  meritorious  and  enthusiastic  minor 
poet  of  some  rising  distinction,  would 
have  very  little  difficulty  in  settling  the 
whole  matter  offhand  for  us  in  single 
florid  oration.  He  would  say  that  the 
existence  of  a  literary  class  in  every 
community  was  a  necessity  far  higher 
than  the  necessity  for  mere  earthly  boots 
and  mundane  gaiters.  Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone ;  in  virtue  of  his 
very  humanity,  he  requires  a  spiritual 
food  as  much  as,  or  even  more  than,  a 
physical  subsistence.  What  is  it  tliat 
raises  us  above  the  naked  savages  ex- 
cept the  possession  of  literature,  of 
science,  of  art,  in  one  word,  of  culture  ? 
No  one  of  us  would  wish  to  relapse  into 
the  condition  of  the  beatified  oyster  ; 
our  consciousness  of  human  superiority 
is  too  all-pervading  to  let  us  wish  for 
any  lower  lot,  however  happy  in  its  own 
way.  Nor  would  we  care  for  even  the 
highest  material  civilization,  if  it  were 
nothing  more  than  materialistic.  A  per- 
fectly comfortable  Mongolian  paradise 
is  no  paradise  for  such  as  you  and  me. 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle 
of  Cathay.  Fancy  for  a  moment  a  glor- 
ified and  intensified  American  ideal  ;  a 
world  all  made  up  of  infinite  turkey  and 
illimitable  pumpkin  pie  ;  a  world  full  of 
circular  saw-mills  and  Pullman  palace 
cars,  and  mammoth  hotels,  and  light  blue 
satin,  and  white  and  gold  drawing- 
rooms;  a  world  wholly  gi  ven  over  to  raising 
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corn,  and  sticking  pigs,  and  distilling 
old  Bourbon  whiskey,  and  making  vulgar 
love  through  its  nose  to  vulgar,  over- 
dressed, underbred  young  women.  Its 
one  literature  would  be  the  editorial 
screamer  ;  its  one  excitement,  an  annual 
boom,  and  a  quadrennial  orgy  of  presi- 
dential elections.  Picture  to  yourselves 
such  a  society,  without  any  painters, 
without  any  thinkers,  without  any  musi- 
cians, without  any  of  those  rare  souls, 
poets  whose  thoughts  make  rich  the 
thought  of  the  world  !  (My  friend 
Alastor,  like  most  other  young  versifiers, 
has  a  pleasing  sense  of  the  important 
functions  performed  by  his  own  class.) 
And  then  just  remember  that  that  is 
what  this  earth  would  come  to  were  it 
not  for  you  and  me  and  our  likes,  my 
dear  fellow.  Could  anything  be  more 
jejune,  more  monotonous,  more  utter- 
ly lacking  in  any  worthy  final  cause  than 
a  whole  community  of  unleavened  Phil- 
istinism, deprived  even  of  the  reflected 
glimmer  which  it  catches  now  and  then 
in  stray  places  from  a  Shakespeare,  a 
Milton,  a  Wordsworth,  or  a  Shelley  ? 
Would  you  or  I  care  to  live  in  such  a 
world  ?  Would  any  man  worthy  of  be- 
ing called  a  man  care  to  live  in  it  ? 
Would  even  the  Philistine  himself  care 
for  it  ?  Does  not  he  himself  vaguely 
feel,  after  his  amorphous  jelly-fish  fash- 
ion, that  these  things  which  he  cannot 
understand  or  appreciate  are  yet  the 
very  salt  and  savor  of  the  earth  ?  Does 
he  not  know  in  some  indefinite  way  that 
without  them  all  man,  who  is  now  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  would  become  a 
little  lower  than  the  monkeys,  a  more 
perfect  and  consummate  type  of  highly 
developed  pighood  ?  If  you  were  to 
poll  the  entire  mob  of  six-pound  house- 
holders, or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  take 
a  plebiscite  by  universal  suffrage  either, 
asking  the  people,  the  blind  and  battling 
multitude  itself — Alastor  is  always 
cruelly  hard  on  the  proletariate — 
whether  it  would  abolish  literature, 
science,  and  art  by  a  wave  of  its  hand, 
don't  you  think  even  the  many-headed 
beast  in  person  would  thunder  "  No  !  " 
from  all  its  blatent  beer-besmirched 
mouths  ?  I  warrant  you  it  would  ;  for 
even  they  feel  dimly  that  man  is  v/hat 
he  is,  not  in  virtue  of  corn  and  pork 
and  high-pressure  steam-engines,  but 
in    virtue   of    his    god-like    brow    and 


his  beautiful,  wonderful,  human  arts. 
We  are  all  talking  always  about  prog- 
ress ;  but  is  the  progress  we  want  merely 
one  of  more  wheels  and  more  chimneys  ? 
What  for  ?  To  find  employment  for 
more  children,  who  will  grow  into  more 
men  and  women  to  feed  more  wheels 
and  more  chimneys,  to  provide  for 
more  mouths  again  in  the  next  gen- 
eration. Are  we  to  solve  our  Mal- 
thusian  problem  by  a  mere  universal 
extension  of  grain  cultivation  over  end- 
less prairies,  where  we  can  raise  still 
more  corn,  to  feed  still  more  pigs,  to 
be  ultimately  converted  into  still  more 
^orn-growing  humanity,  which  may  re- 
produce its  own  bucolic  kind  ad  infini- 
tum ?  If  the  world  feeds  us  poets  and 
thinkers,  we  give  back  to  the  world  more 
than  it  can  ever  give  us.  Any  man 
(with  a  pair  of  arms)  can  drive  a  plough 
or  cure  bacon  ;  but  not  every  man  can 
write  things  which  make  the  world  bet- 
ter and  greater  throughout  all  time  and 
all  eternity.  Let  us  have  shoemakers 
and  pigstickers  if  you  will  ;  but,  whether 
or  no,  let  us  at  least  have  a  Homer,  a 
Virgil,  a  Plato,  a  Newton,  a  Mozart,  a 
Phidias  and  a  Raffael. 

III. 

Now,  this  is  all  very  well  on  Alastor' s 
part,  who,  I  believe,  really  thinks  him- 
self a  great  poet  in  posse.  If  you  are 
quite  convinced  that  your  thought  will 
positively  add  something  valuable  to  the 
thought  of  the  world,  that  you  can  say 
or  do  aught  which  will  live  after  you  to 
make  future  ages  wiser  or  nobler,  then  I 
fully  agree  that  you  may  eat  your  bread 
boldly  at  the  table  of  humanity  without 
any  humiliating  sense  of  unworthy  or 
pauper-like  dependence.  After  your 
kind  you  are  laboring  for  your  meat,  and 
a  high  and  enviable  kind  it  most  un- 
doubtedly is.  A  Shakespeare  whose 
imaginings  gladden  and  ennoble  the 
stray  hours  of  millions  in  a  hundred  gen- 
erations, a  Beethoven  whose  notes  ring 
forever  through  our  listening  ears,  a 
Darwin  whose  patient  toil  turns  all  the 
thought  of  the  world  into  a  fresh  and 
fruitful  channel — these  men  surely  de- 
serve better  of  humanity  than  the  mere 
ignoble  clod,  too  often  purely  coarse  and 
selfish,  who  turns  a  virgin  sod  on  some 
western  prairie  into  desolate  stretches  of 
unfenced  and  unlovely  cornfield.     Even 
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the  lesser  workers  in  the  same  arts  or 
sciences,  the  men  who  turn  out  dainty 
little  nothings  in  verse  perfect  of  its 
kind,  the  men  who  paint  us  little  sketches 
that  beautify  our  meagre  middle-class 
rooms,  the  men  who  slowly  frame  the 
raw  bricks  of  natural  knowledge  from 
which  a  Newton,  a  Cuvier,  or  a  Spencer, 
builds  up  at  last  a  stately  and  harmoni- 
ous fane — even  these,  too,  deserve  to 
eat  their  bread  in  the  proud  conscious- 
ness of  independence,  as  laborers  richly 
worthy  of  their  hire.  Unless  we  are  con- 
tent to  abdicate  all  our  prerogatives  as 
civilized  men,  to  sink  down  into  mere 
animal  machines,  friiges  coiisiivicre  nati, 
we  must  grant  that  such  work  as  this 
has  its  uses,  and  those  of  the  very  high- 
est. If  there  be  anything  on  this  earth 
worth  living  for  (a  moot  point  which  I 
am  far  from  wishing  dogmatically  to 
settle),  that  thing  is  surely  culture  in  its 
fullest  and  broadest  sense.  It  is  that 
that  differentiates  man  as  man  from  the 
helpless  struggling  herd  of  lower  creat- 
ures. 

Yes,  all  this  is  very  well  for  Alastor 
Jones  ;  but  it  does  not  touch  the  ethical 
status  of  the  mere  hired  scribbler  and 
common  journalist  in  any  way.  And 
even  within  that  narrower  circle,  I  wish 
still  further  to  define  and  circumscribe. 
For  I  don't  doubt  that  the  newspaper  in 
the  abstract  is  a  beneficial  and  a  useful  in- 
stitution. It  is  true  that,  in  the  con- 
crete, it  has  many  defects,  inseparable, 
I  suppose,  from  all  the  best  works  of 
poor  fallen  human  nature  ;  especially 
does  it  tend  to  diffuse  a  wide  and  gen- 
eral familiarity  with  the  very  worst  and 
most  slipshod  literary  style,  and  to  re- 
duce the  Queen's  English  to  a  common 
dead  level  of  vulgar  inaccuracy.  Still, 
it  is  clearly  necessary  for  people  in  a 
civilized  country  to  be  fully  informed 
of  what  is  actually  going  on  about  them  ; 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  latest  news 
from  Egypt,  with  the  last  change  of 
political  balance  in  the  minor  chieftain- 
ships of  Zululand,  with  the  minutest 
details  of  the  recent  shocking  murder  in 
the  Borough  Road.  Hence  I  will  freely 
allow  that  the  printers,  the  reporters, 
the  editors,  and  possibly  even  the  leader- 
writers  (though  here  I  am  certainly 
stretching  a  point  lest  I  condemn  any 
man  too  hastily)  have  a  fair  right  to  ex- 
istence in  a  civilized  commonwealth,  side 
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by  side  with  the  butchers,  the  bakers, 
and  the  candlestick  makers.  I'erhaps 
(who  knows  ?)  in  the  wide  dispensations 
of  Providence  there  may  be  a  final  cause 
for  the  special  correspondent  in  person. 
In  the  beautiful  interaction  of  the  social 
economy  he  too  may  fulfil  some  useful 
though  unsuspected  function.  Dut  the 
sort  of  scribblers  I  have  specially  in  my 
eye  at  the  present  moment  are  those 
whom  I  am  wont  to  call, in  my  own  private 
dialect,  the  tootlers  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
good  folk  who  write  a  tootle  about  noth- 
ing in  particular  for  the  mere  gratifica- 
tion of  idle  people.  Sometimes  the  tootle 
takes  the  form  of  a  third  leader — that 
wonderful  social  leader  in  all  the  daily 
papers,  which  begins  with  a  fresh 
squabble  in  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry,  goes 
on  to  consider  the  history  of  vestries  in 
general  from  the  days  of  the  Stone  Age 
onward,  alludes  playfully  to  our  Aryan 
ancestors,  digresses  into  the  constitution 
of  the  Athenian  denies,  discourses 
casually  of  Roman  municipia,  is  learned 
on  the  subject  of  early  French  com- 
munes, and  ends  abruptly  with  an  amus- 
ing anecdote  of  Gustave  Courbet. 
Sometimes  the  tootle  becomes  a  middle 
in  a  weekly  paper,  sometimes  it  assumes 
the  guise  of  an  amusing  review,  some- 
times it  presents  itself  to  the  candid 
reader  as  the  present  article.  But  what- 
ever it  may  be,  it  always  tootles  merely  ; 
it  contains  nothing  on  earth  really  cal- 
culated to  do  any  kind  of  solid  good  or 
impart  any  kind  of  serious  information 
to  any  human  being  whatsoever.  Now, 
the  vast  mass  of  our  current  literature 
consists  entirely  of  such  tootles  ;  and 
the  question  naturally  arises,  Has  the 
tootler  any  sufficient  excuse  to  give  for 
his  persistent  daily  appearance  in  an- 
swer to  the  clanging  dinner-bell  of  col- 
lective humanity  ? 

To  this  question  I  fear  I  must  return 
a  far  more  lowly  and  commercial  answer 
than  Alastor  Jones's.  The  tootler  can 
only  reply  that  he  fulfils  a  want.  A  de- 
mand exists,  and  he  is  himself  the  cor- 
relative supply.  People  are  ready  to 
buy  his  wares,  and  he  sells  his  wares  to 
them  accordingly.  Perhaps  he  may  turn 
out  better  wares — sometimes  yes,  some- 
times no — but  in  any  case  he  must  turn 
out  simply  and  solely  what  suits  his 
market.  After  all,  the  phalansteries  are 
not  yet  organized  ;  the  millennium  has 
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not  yet  begun  ;  and  the  world  in  its  pres- 
ent condition  is  mainly  governed  by  the 
base,  cold,  hard,  vulgar  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  daily  papers  and 
the  weekly  papers  want  a  certain  definite 
article,  and  the  tootler  produces  it  for 
them  at  a  fixed  rate.  He  takes  his 
guineas  for  work  performed,  and  he 
seems  therefore  about  as  honest  a  man 
as  the  mason  or  the  carpenter  who  builds 
for  hire.  His  work  may  be  shoddy — 
most  likely  /V  shoddy  nowadays  ;  but  it 
is  the  thing  he  is  paid  to  do,  and  do  it 
he  must.  The  man  who  pays  him  wants 
just  such  stuff ;  not  merely  the  simple 
middleman  or  intermediary  whom  we  call 
the  publisher  or  proprietor,  but  the  real 
ultimate  hirer,  the  consumer  who  takes 
a  delight  in  the  perusal  of  tootling.  In 
this  present  workaday  world  of  political 
economy  and  competing  markets,  the 
career  open  to  talent  is  just  the  best 
career  we  can  each  carve  out  for  our  in- 
dividual selves.  We  of  the  proletariate 
cannot  be  pickers  and  choosers  :  it  is  all 
very  well  for  the  rich  man  in  his  gilded 
saloons  (he  doesn't  gild  them  now,  since 
the  aesthetic  revolution — but  no  matter), 
it  is  all  very  well  for  the  rich  man  to  say, 
I  will  write  a  great  epic  poem  ;  or,  I  will 
produce  an  epoch-making  philosoph- 
ical work  ;  or,  I  will  devote  ten  years 
of  my  life  to  historical  researches  into 
the  reign  of  King  Burgred  of  Mercia  : 
he  has  got  his  way  made  clear  before 
him,  and  he  can  do  as  he  likes  in  this  as 
in  other  matters.  But  the  poor  man 
(and  the  mass  of  litterateurs  have  always 
been  poor,  from  the  days  of  Grub  Street 
onward)  must  take  the  first  work  that 
turns  up  to  his  hand  :  and  if  Heaven 
ordains  that  he  should  become  a  special 
correspondent,  he  must  e'en  pocket  his 
pride  and  endeavor  to  do  his  duty  in 
that  station  of  life  to  which  it  has 
pleased  political  economy  to  call  him. 

IV. 

Yet  this,  to  say  the  truth,  is  a  very  shal- 
low kind  of  moral  philosophy  indeed. 
Would  such  an  excuse  as  that  serve  my 
purpose,  I  should  like  to  know,  if  some 
sea-green,  incorruptible  readjuster  were 
suddenly  to  begin  lopping  off  the  useless 
branches  from  the  social  organism  here 
in  England  ?  For  ours,  after  all,  is  a 
serious  world  of  struggling,  hungry  mor- 
tals, governed  by  natural  selection  and 


survival  of  the  fittest — in  other  words, 
by  ever-pressing  famine  which  picks  out 
on  the  whole  the  weakest  and  least  suc- 
cessful members  with  the  unerring  sa- 
gacity of  blind  mechanical  law.  If  such 
a  community,  composed  mainly  of  real 
workers  and  producers,  of  men  and  wom- 
en who  raise  the  bread  and  weave  the 
garments  that  feed  and  clothe  me,  were 
seriously  and  solemnly  to  ask  me  what  I 
had  ever  done  for  them  and  theirs  that 
I  should  not  be  hewn  dov/n  and  cast  in- 
to the  fire  like  the  barren  fig-tree,  could 
I  really  give  them  any  solid  and  satis- 
factory excuse  for  my  continued  exist- 
ence ?  I  fear  not.  The  classes  for 
whom  I  purvey  entertaining  leaders,  o- 
leaders  meant  to  be  entertaining,  are 
not  theirs  :  they  are  the  classes  with 
whom  theirs  have  little  or  nothing  at  all 
in  common.  Tootling  is  of  small  use  to 
the  cobblers  of  Northampton,  or  to  the 
saw-grinders  of  Sheffield  ;  it  is  the  idle 
people  of  the  world  who  pay  me  my 
penny  for  my  day's  labor.  Probably 
there  are  few  minor  journalists  who  do 
not  sometimes  pause  to  think  with  shame 
and  grief  that  they  are  ministering  only 
to  the  pettiest  amusement  of  a  useless 
crowd  ;  that  they  are  pandering  to  the 
more  or  less  unwholesome  tastes  of  a 
set  with  whom  they  can  have  personally 
but  very  little  literary  sympathy.  This,  I 
take  it,  is  the  worst  and  darkest  count 
in  the  whole  indictment  against  profes- 
sional scribblers— that  they  are  scrib- 
bling not  for  the  advancement  of  the 
world  as  a  whole,  not  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  struggling  masses,  not  even 
for  the  mere  innocent  amusement  of  the 
people  who  feed  and  clothe  them,  but 
simply  and  solely  for  the  gratification 
of  a  class  who  have  probably  no  reason 
whatsoever  to  exist,  and  whom  the  sea- 
green  incorruptible,  if  ever  he  comes, 
will  educate  out  of  existence  with  all 
convenient  expedition. 

But  this,  you  say,  is  rank  socialism 
and  nihilism  of  the  most  cut-throat  sort. 
This  is  the  talk  of  sheer  Parisian  com- 
munards and  petroleuses  over  their  drop 
of  absinthe  in  a  Belleville  cabaret.  Oh, 
no  ;  I  hope  not.  My  own  ethics  are  far 
too  dubitative  and  fluctuating  to  make 
me  willingly  cut  any  other  man's  throat 
for  any  supj^osed  shortcoming  in  his  per- 
formance of  his  social  duties.  I  don't 
mean  by  these  apparently  harsh  words 
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to  taboo  utterly  all  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen upon  earth  ;  I  only  want  to 
make  my  own  calling  and  election  quite 
sure.  I  can  readily  understand  that 
there  is  many  a  wealthy  man  in  England 
who  lives  in  a  great  house  and  keeps  a 
great  retinue,  and  whom  mere  unthink- 
ing nihilism  would  at  once  condemn  as 
a  double-dyed  aristocrat,  but  who  never- 
theless has  really  done  nearly  as  much 
for  the  cause  of  humanity  as  Messrs. 
Delescluze,  Rochefort,  and  O' Donovan 
Rossa.  I  don't  for  a  moment  deny  that 
many  a  member  of  the  richer  classes  in 
all  countries,  if  asked  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  his  stewardship,  could  point  to 
great  works  of  benevolence,  of  social 
organization,  of  industrial  improvement, 
of  agricultural  progress,  of  education, 
of  literature,  of  science,  of  art.  Such 
people  could  pass  their  examination 
before  the  delegates  of  humanity  in  the 
first  class  with  honors.  I  have  no  doubt, 
too,  that  there  are  many  other  humbler 
persons  of  the  same  rank  who  could 
show  good  work  done  in  other  ways, 
political,  social,  or  domestic,  which 
would  at  least  enable  them  to  scrape 
through  decently  for  a  pass  degree.  But 
I  don't  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
anybody  will  deny  the  existence  of  many 
thousands  of  utterly  idle  and  useless 
people  in  our  midst,  who  have  never  done 
anything,  and  never  will  do  anything, 
save  eat,  drink,  and  enjoy  themselves  in 
wholly  selfish  ways  their  whole  life  long. 
Now,  I  don't  say  that  such  people  ought 
to  be  lopped  off  forcibly  from  the  body 
politic  :  far  be  it  from  me,  who  am  an 
individualist  of  the  utterest  school,  and 
firmly  believe  in  the  divine  right  of  every- 
body to  be  left  alone  in  his  own  devices, 
so  to  coerce  the  acts  and  consciences  of 
other  people.  Let  the  wheat  and  the  tares 
grow  together  till  the  harvest.  But  the 
important  point  for  each  one  of  us  is  to 
make  sure  under  which  category  he  him- 
self properly  falls.  It  is  one  thing  to 
say  you  do  not  interfere  with  a  certain 
set  of  exoteric  persons  ;  another  thing 
to  say  you  will  be  one  of  them  yourself. 
AVe  are  all  for  tolerating  INIuggletonians 
and  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  but  we  don't 
all  wish  immediately  to  join  those  ec- 
centric sects,  or  to  march  up  and  down 
the  streets  with  banners  flying  as  full 
privates  in  the  Salvation  Army. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  therefore,  with- 


out being  at  all  of  a  sanguinary  or  revo- 
lutionary disposition,  that  there  are  at 
this  moment  in  England  a  vast  number 
of  people  who  cannot  satisfactorily  de- 
fend their  own  presence  on  earth  in  any 
way  ;  and  who,  if  only  they  had  attained 
to  an  ethical  standpoint  at  all,  would 
either  go  their  way  and  do  otherwise, 
or  else  would  cut  their  own  throats  for 
incorrigible  vagabonds  upon  the  spot. 
I  take  it  for  granted  also  that  it  is  the 
obvious  duty  of  every  right-minded  man 
to  avoid  being  one  of  these,  and,  as  far 
as  practicably  possible,  to  avoid  making 
his  living  by  pandering  to  their  useless 
tastes  and  selfish  amusements.  The  only 
remaining  question  is  this — Can  the 
scribbler  be  considered  as  sinning  against 
light  if  he  deliberately  goes  on  scrib- 
bling for  the  classes  in  point,  after  he 
has  once  clearly  arrived  at  this  funda- 
mental ethical  judgment  ? 

V. 

When  one  begins  to  apply  the  rule,  it  be- 
comes obvious,  1  think,  that  it  cuts  quite 
too  widely  for  practical  guidance.  For 
after  all,  in  the  world  as  now  constituted, 
with  the  majority  of  the  wealth  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  useless,  idle, 
and  selfish  people  (which,  in  fact,  we  all 
admit  in  our  soberer  moments;,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  what  else  the  proletariate 
can  do  but  just  silently  perform  the 
tasks  which  wealth  demands  of  it.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  that  it  is  not  merely 
the  scribblers  who  are  included  in  this 
condemnation,  but  whole  thousands  and 
millions  of  laboring  men  who  spend 
their  lives  in  making  expensive  articles 
of  useless  luxury  for  the  very  wealthy. 
Indeed  it  is  but  a  relatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  world's  population  that  is 
employed  in  providing  or  distributing 
really  useful  things — bread,  meat,  cloth- 
ing, science,  poetry.  The  remainder 
are  chiefly  occupied  in  turning  out 
mother-of-pearl  card-cases,  malachite 
boxes,  ivory-handled  brushes,  crests 
and  monograms,  or  papier-mache 
monstrosities  ;  in  preserving  game, 
breeding  bull-dogs,  manufacturing  lawn- 
tennis  bats,  or  dressing  young  ladies' 
hair ;  in  growing  champagne,  hunting 
sealskins,  diving  for  pearls,  grubbing  for 
diamonds,  shooting  humming-birds, 
or  pulling  out  ostrich  feathers  all 
the    world  over.     If  we  go  into  a  big 
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house,  inhabited  by  one  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  greater  barbarians,  we  see 
nothing  around  us  on  every  side  but  in- 
finite products  of  wasted  and  misdirect- 
ed human  labor,  for  the  most  part  not 
even  beautiful,  but  owing  their  whole 
value  and  whatever  paltry  interest  they 
may  happen  to  possess  to  the  amount  of 
time  and  pains  that  has  been  unhappily 
expended  on  procuring  them.  The  ob- 
jects are  mostly  of  what  we  call  precious 
materials  ;  that  is  to  say,  materials  for 
the  obtaining  of  which  many  individ- 
ual men  have  backed  their  luck*  against 
the  paucity  of  the  supply,  and  have 
wasted  their  days  in  an  ineffectual  search, 
only  one  out  of  a  hundred  ever  getting 
a  fair  return  for  his  time  and  labor — as 
in  diamond  mining.  The  whole  place 
reeks  of  gold,  silver,  ivory,  jade,  agate, 
onyx,  porphyry,  and  tortoise-shell  ;  it 
slides  and  glistens  with  polished  granite, 
marble,  and  lacquer  ;  it  dazzles  us  with 
mosaic,  buhl,  velvet,  Russia  leather,  por- 
celain, bronze,  and  ormolu.  If  we  take  a 
turn  round  one  of  our  great  manufactur- 
ing towns,  we  find  it  wholly  given  over  to 
the  making  of  little  electro-plate  shrines 
for  the  goddess  of  fashion,  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  jewelry,  bloom  of  Ninon, 
opera-glasses,  artificial  flowers,  photo- 
graphic albums,  or  blue  satin  coverings 
for  chairs  with  gilt  legs  and  plaster 
mouldings.  If  we  drop  down  casually 
on  any  distant  colony  or  dependency, 
we  find  black  men  and  brown  men 
shooting  birds  of  paradise,  hunting  for  ru- 
bies, extracting  elephant  tusks,  growing 
dyes,  cutting  down  mahogany,  or  fishing 
coral,  all  for  the  supply  of  the  greedy, 
lazy,  grasping,  tribute-exacting  Euro- 
pean market.  I  don't  say  all  these  trades 
are  necessarily  bad  in  themselves,  but 
I  do  say  they  are  not  a  whit  better  than 
the  trade  of  a  scribbler  who  writes  social 
leaders  for  the  daily  press. 

And  what  shall  we  say,  now,  as  to  the 
social  ethics  of  these  various  occupations? 
Are  they  all  to  be  condemned  in  a  single 
sweeping  and  unswerving  condemnation  ? 
Not  quite,  I  think.  There  is  an  ob- 
vious distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
them.  It  is  quite  unlawful,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  to  belong  to  a  trade  which  in- 
flicts deliberate  and  wanton  cruelty  for 
the  gratification  of  coarse  and  vulgar 
tastes.  It  is  quite  unlawful  to  bake  tor- 
toises   alive,    in   order   to   make    their 


shells  the  proper  color  ;  to  dig  tusks  out 
of  the  jaws  of  a  still  living  elephant  ;  to 
slaughter  mother  seals  by  the  thousand, 
leaving  their  babies  to  starve  to  death, 
crying  piteously,  with  their  almost  hu- 
man cry,  upon  the  ice ;  to  scale  red 
mullet  alive,  for  the  sake  of  reddening 
them  ;  to  cram  unhappy  geese  for  pdti 
de  foie  gras  j  to  massacre  humming- 
birds and  sun-birds  for  fashionable  hats  ; 
to  perform  the  thousand  and  one  Hid- 
eous vivisections  which  no  society  has 
yet  been  instituted  to  suppress,  and 
which  law  itself  expressly  permits  at  the 
present  moment,  provided  only  they  are 
not  done  for  a  scientific  purpose.  It  is 
also  obviously  wrong,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
to  make  use  of  any  product  so  obtained, 
when  once  we  know  the  way  in  which  it 
has  been  produced  :  to  eat  Strasburg 
pies,  to  wear  ostrich  feathers  in  a  bon- 
net, to  buy  sealskin  jackets,  or  bronze 
beetle  necklets.  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  I  fancy  there  must  be  a  fibre  wrong 
somewhere  in  the  lovely  women  who 
still  knowingly  countenance  all  these  un- 
speakable atrocities  for  fashion's  sake.  I 
always  wish  they  could  be  made  to  realize 
the  wrongfulness  of  their  conduct  by  once 
being  compelled  to  assist  at  the  processes 
which  have  gone  to  make  up  their  muffs 
and  their  bonnets.  And,  in  the  same 
way,  I  also  hold  that  it  is  a  low  and  a 
dirty  trade  for  any  man  to  purvey  dis- 
tinctly bad  and  degrading  literature — 
literature  calculated  to  make  the  world 
something  wickeder  and  worse  than  it 
actually  is,  literature  like  some  of  the  re- 
pulsive novels  which  we  have  seen  more 
than  once  befouling  the  shelves  of  our 
libraries  during  the  last  few  years. 

But  apart  from  such  actively  wrongful 
trades  as  these,  about  which  it  seems  to 
me  there  can  be  no  ethical  hesitation  at 
all,  I  don't  know  that  even  the  most 
rigid  moralist  can  well  object,  at  the 
present  time,  to  the  mere  pursuance  of 
a  useless  profession  by  needy  members 
of  the  working-classes.  The  condem- 
nation would  be  a  condemnation  of  cir- 
cumstances, not  of  dispositions.  It  is  a 
mere  toss-up,  of  the  present  day,  that 
makes  Eliza  Ann  into  the  maid-of-all- 
work  in  an  honest  farming  family,  and 
Euphemia  Amelia  into  the  lady's  maid 
of  a  baronet's  daughter  ;  it  is  a  mere 
toss-up  that  makes  Bill  take  to  the 
plough,  and  turns  Tom  into  the  Squire's 
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game-keeper  ;  it  is  a  mere  toss-up  that 
sends  Bob  into  a  cotton  factory,  and  puts 
Jim  into  the  cigar-case  making.  The 
proletariate  itself  feels  no  distinction  in 
this  matter  :  its  moral  sense  is  still  many- 
thousand  miles  away  from  the  casuistry 
that  would  distinguish  between  such  nice 
shades  of  rightfulness  and  wrongfulness 
as  these.  Our  laborers  all  do  what  work 
they  are  paid  for  ;  and  they  think  nqf 
harm,  in  their  honest,  uninquiring  way, 
of  their  trade  being,  in  ultimate  analysis, 
a  purely  otiose  one. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  even  for  the 
casuist  (and  1  confess  to  a  turn  that  way 
myself)  to  draw  delicate  lines  in  such  a 
very  complex  society  as  our  modern 
English  world.  For  example,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  powdered  footman  is  a  pure- 
ly useless  and  not  even  ornamental 
object  of  virfu  ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear 
whether  a  doctor's  coachman  is  not  sub- 
serving a  useful  function  ;  and  it  would 
he  difficult  indeed  to  decide  as  to  the  ex- 
act value  of  London  cabmen,  from  those 
who  wait  with  growlers  at  the  railway 
stations  to  those  who  drive  night  han- 
soms about  the  Strand  and  the  theatres. 
Again,  what  shall  we  say  concerning  the 
vast  army  of  retail  distributors  ?  What 
is  the  precise  point  at  which  a  stationer's 
merges  into  a  fancy  shop,  or  at  which 
crockery  passes  from  the  useful  into  the 
useless  stage  ?  All  these  things  are  hope- 
less problems  in  ultimate  practical  ethics, 
and  they  drive  the  despairing  moralist  to 
conclude  that  while  things  remain  as 
they  now  are  each  member  of  the  pro- 
letariate must  be  content  to  make  and 
sell,  without  question,  such  goods  as  are 
demanded  of  him  by  the  superior  classes. 
Like  the  early  Christians,  we  must  eat 
all  meat  that  is  set  before  us,  asking  no 
questions  for  conscience'  sake,  lest  the 
answer  should  convince  us  that  it  is 
really  meat  offered  to  idols.  Any  at- 
tempt to  do  otherwise,  to  stick  out  for  a 
purist  creed  of  strict  utilitarianism,  to 
refuse  all  work  unless  we  feel  sure  it 
honestly  adds  to  the  sum  of  really-earned 
human  happiness,  would  be  simply  quix- 
otic and  would  necessarily  lead  to  prompt 
self-effacement  by  the  easy  machinery  of 
sheer  starvation. 

That,  I  take  it,  is  the  one  poor, 
weak,  temporizing  justification  of  the 
professional  scribbler.  I  am  an  abuse, 
no  doubt,  and  I  know  it  ;  a  mere  useless 


excrescence  on  the  face  of  society  ;  but 
then  there  are  so  many  abuses  and  so 
many  excrescences  that  a  single  one 
more  or  less  makes  practically  very  little 
difference  either  way.  The  scribbler, 
too,  is  a  member  of  the  proletariate — a 
true  workingman — and  for  the  most 
part  a  journeyman  laborer.  Like  his 
fellows,  he  cannot  pick  and  choose  ;  he 
must  take  the  work  that  the  world  im- 
poses upon  him.  As  a  rule,  he  does 
not  adopt  his  useless  trade  of  malice 
prepense  ;  he  drifts  into  it  unawares  by 
mere  stress  of  wind  and  weather,  much 
as  other  laborers  drift  into  other  disrep- 
utable or  laborious  occupations.  Lie 
has  no  time,  when  he  first  takes  it  up, 
to  debate  about  its  moral  status  ;  he 
hears  the  cry  of  a  child  in  the  back- 
ground, "  whose  crying  is  a  cry  for 
gold,"  and  he  writes  for  his  life,  just  as 
he  would  dig  canals  or  build  a  rich  man's 
house,  if  he  had  the  cunning.  It  is  only 
later  on,  when  increasing  work  para- 
doxically gives  him  leisure  for  indulging 
in  the  luxury  of  a  conscience,  that  he 
finds  time  for  ethical  considerations. 
Then  he  sees  the  moral  condemnation 
staring  him  in  the  face,  and  can  only 
take  refuge  in  the  lame  excuse — the  last 
resort  of  vulgar  dishonesty — that  he  is, 
after  all,  no  worse  than  his  neighbors. 

VL 

And  can  the  scribbler  really  urge  no 
more  than  that  on  his  own  behalf  ?  Is  his 
best  justification  for  his  own  existence 
merely  the  fact  that  he  forms  one  of  a 
large  useless  class,  so  large  and  so  intri- 
cately intermixed  with  others  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  successfully  weeding  them 
out  ?  Must  he,  and  those  (to  him)  far  more 
important  persons  who  are  dependent 
upon  him,  go  down  quick  into  the  pit 
as  useless  members  ? — must  they  be  hewn 
down  and  thrown  into  Tophet  alive, 
lest  they  cumber  the  ground  that  might 
else  be  supporting  a  fruitful  crop  of 
shoemakers  and  ploughmen  ?  There 
are  just  two  little  excuses  wherewith  he 
may  try  to  justify  his  being — two  con- 
siderations which  may  possibly  save  hini 
from  the  final  limbo  of  empty  windbags 
and  do-nothing  eatalls.     They  are  these. 

First  of  all,  I  vyill  admit  that  1  have 
all  through  been  pretending  to  too  much 
austerity — to  far  more  austerity  than  is 
really  in  me.      I  am  not,  in  fact,  so  great 
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an  ascetic  as  I  have  made  myself  out  to 
be.  A  world  so  terribly  in  earnest  that 
it  could  never  smile  would  be  a  world 
unendurable  by  human  beings.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  seems  a  horribly  cruel 
thought  that  we  should  devote  one  acre 
of  ground  to  any  purpose  of  mere  di- 
version while  there  are  thousands  starv- 
ing for  want  of  bread  in  our  very  midst. 
Why  was  not  this  playfield  planted 
with  corn  and  given  to  the  poor  ?  asks 
the  ever-present  politico-socialistic  Judas 
within  us.  But  on  the  other  hand,  just 
fancy  a  world  which  was  all  so  strictly  and 
materialistically  utilitarian  that  it  gave 
itself  wholly  over  to  growing  bread  and 
pork,  making  necessary  clothing,  quarry- 
ing coal,  and  catching  codfish.  What 
to  us  would  be  the  worth  of  such  a  world 
at  all  at  all  ?  If  we  are  human  we  must 
have  arts  and  pleasures.  The  merest 
savage  makes  a  stone  axe  for  himself, 
and  then  a  tiny  dolly  axe  for  his  baby-boy. 
He  has  his  dances  and  his  corrobborees  : 
he  paints  his  bright-hued  pictures,  and 
carves  his  rude  bas-reliefs  in  leisure 
moments.  Even  in  the  pre-glacial  age, 
we  find  him  scratching  figures  of  mam- 
moths on  bits  of  their  own  ivory,  or 
drilling  bears'  teeth  to  make  a  savage 
necklet  for  his  dusky  squaw.  All  these 
feelings  have  become  so  ingrained  in  the 
very  fibre  of  our  natures  that  we  should 
not  be  human  now  if  we  were  born  with- 
out them.  An  ants'  nest  is  a  perfect 
model  of  a  purely  utilitarian  phalan- 
stery :  in  it.  all  the  exertions  of  every 
member  are  devoted  solely  to  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  the  rest,  to 
the  collection  of  food,  the  care  of  pupae, 
the  warding  off  of  enemies,  the  keeping 
of  aphides  and  other  useful  flocks  and 
herds.  There  is  no  formican  literature, 
no  formican  fine  art,  no  formican  science. 
But  man  is  not  an  ant  :  he  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone,  and  his  life  must  be  filled 
up  with  many  small  amusements  and  dis- 
tractions, petty  enough  in  themselves,  yet 
absolutely  necessary  for  his  well-being. 
Suppose  we  were  to  occupy  every  field  on 
earth  with  our  corn  and  our  turnips  ; 
suppose  we  were  to  sacrifice  all  the  beau- 
tiful wild  beasts,  all  the  graceful  wild 
flowers,  all  the  tangled  thickets  and 
copses  ;  suppose  we  were  to  make  all  our 
waterfalls  drive  grist-mills,  and  to  blast 
away  all  our  rapids  for  the  sake  of 
improved  navigation  ;  suppose  we  were 


to  people  every  acre  as  thick  as  it 
could  stand  with  human  beings,  each 
just  sufficiently  clad  and  fed  and  housed 
and  lighted — what  sort  of  world  should 
we  have  made  it  into  in  the  end  ?  What  a 
joyless,  purposeless,  truly  bestial  exist- 
ence it  would  be  after  all ! — as  bestial  as 
that  of  the  cow  in  the  meadow,  chewing 
the  cud  leisurely,  and  thinking  placidly 
(S>f  nothing  at  all  in  heaven  above  or  earth 
below  or  the  waters  that  are  under  the 
earth. 

To  you,  no  doubt,  this  all  seems  so 
i^erfectly  self-evident  that  you  wonder 
any  man  should  seriously  take  the  trouble 
to  write  it  down  in  black  and  white.  But 
it  has  not  always  seemed  self-evident  to 
many  of  us,  and  does  not  even  now  seem 
self-evident  to  the  average  social  demo- 
crat among  the  working  men.  It  is 
only  with  some  effort  that  the  awakened 
scribbler,  endeavoring  to  justify  himself 
to  himself,  to  strike  a  treaty  of  peace 
wi<h  his  own  conscience,  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  even  he,  as  a  wheel  among 
wheels  in  a  great  social  mechanism,  fulfils 
a  remotely  useful  purpose.  What  he 
writes  affords  amusement  for  a  passing 
moment  to  a  few  people,  most  of  whom 
indeed  may  themselves  be  useless,  but 
some  of  whom  may  belong  to  the  use- 
ful classes.  I  confess  it  was  with  a 
glow  of  pleasure  that  once  in  a  third- 
class  carriage  I  saw  a  workman  in  his 
muddy  clothes  reading  one  of  the  papers 
to  which  I  contribute ;  and  when  I 
asked  him  why  he  bought  it,  received 
the  answer, "  Because  I  always  read  the 
articles  about  so-and-so,"  those  being,  in 
fact,  the  very  series  that  I  am  engaged 
upon.  And  whether  the  actual  distri- 
bution of  the  product  is  at  present  good 
or  bad,  at  least  the  product  itself  is  well- 
meant  :  just  as  it  is  well  that  there  should 
be  paintings  and  statues  and  architectural 
works,  even  if  many  of  them  are  still  too 
much  monopolized  by  special  classes. 
The  things  themselves  are  there,  and 
they  are  working  up  slowly  (let  us  hope) 
toward  a  better  future. 

And  that  brings  me  .at  last  to  my 
second  and  final  point.  Though  I  am 
not  a  poet,  like  Alastor  Jones,  there  is  a 
stanza  of  Shelley's  which  often  suggests 
to  me  a  certain  grain  of  moral  comfort 
when  this  sort  of  ethical  dyspepsia 
oppresses  my  professional  conscience  in 
spare  moments.     Everybody  knows  the 
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lines  by  heart — they  come  from  the 
"  Skylark"— 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 

Singing  hymns  unbidden 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not. 

Now,  a  journalist  is  not  a  poet,  and 
Heaven  knows  he  is  far  enough  from 
being  lost  in  a  haze  of  thought  ;  yet 
I  sometimes  think  that  even  he,  in 
his  humble  capacity  of  popularizer  and 
suggester,  may  help  to  do  something  like 
what  that  last  line  so  exquisitely  shadows 
forth  as  the  poet's  function.  There  is 
one  species  of  literature  which  every- 
body reads — the  daily  paper  ;  and  it  is 
better  that  they  should  there  get  hon- 
est thought,  however  inartistically  ex- 
pressed, than  dishonest  buncombe  ; 
iDetterthat  they  should  get  a  little  sprink- 
ling of  some  useful  knowledge  than  mere 
appeals  to  their  worst  feelings  ;  better 
that  they  should  be  pointed  onward  than 
pointed  backward  ;  better  that  they 
should  read  such  stuff  as  a  decent  third 
leader  than  that  they  should  be  wholly 
delivered  over  to  endless  and  aimless 
political  acrimonies.  If  a  man  is  driven 
by  fate  into  the  position  of  a  scribbler, 
he  may  at  least  elect  which  kind  of 
scribbler  he  will  be.  There  are  scribblers 
of  whom  one  may  fairly  say  that  they 
take  no  heed  at  all  of  right  or  wrong  ; 
they  produce  just  such  articles  as  will 
please  their  audience,  irrespective  of 
ulterior  tendency.  But  a  scribbler  may 
say  to  himself,  in  the  rare  intervals  for 
thinking  afforded  him  by  his  t'rade  :  "I 
will  at  least  in  this  my  dubiously  useful 


calling  endeavor  to  abstain  from  doing 
any  active  and  positive  harm.  Since 
the  public  will  have  journalism,  and  I  am 
chosen  by  destiny  as  one  of  the  instru- 
ments for  supplying  them  with  that 
doubtful  article,  1  will  make  my  work  as 
little  hurtful  and  as  much  helpful  as  1 
possibly  can.  1  will  give  the  people  of 
my  best,  such  as  it  is  ;  I  will  never  print 
anything  which  will  aid  in  keeping  back 
humanity  on  its  old,  half-brutal  track. 
Where  possible  and  when  possible,  so 
far  as  the  medium  permits,  I  will  teach 
whatever  little  I  know,  and  I  will  preach 
wliatever  best  I  feel.  It  cannot  do  mucli 
good,  but  it  will  not  do  any  harm  ;  and 
it  may  perhaps  fall  in  with  other 
influences  to  help  on  slowly  toward  the 
upward  path.  After  all,  what  one  indi- 
vidual can  effect  is  always  but  little,  and 
less  in  proportion  to  his  personal  obscur- 
ity. If  he  works  decently  well  as  a  cog- 
wheel fitting  in  with  surrounding  cogs, 
he  has  done  the  most  that  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  of  him."  And  perhaps, 
to  end  the  whole  question,  a  scribbler 
who  acts  as  far  as  possible  up  to  these 
principles  is  on  the  whole,  in  existing 
circumstances,  as  a  member  of  a  con- 
fessedly imperfect  and  ill-organized 
society,  earning  his  livelihood,  not  in- 
deed, like  the  shoemaker,  with  a  clear 
consciousness  of  social  worth,  but  in  a 
relatively  harmless  and  unblameworthy 
fashion.  ^Vith  that  negative  sort  of 
self-approval,  it  seems  to  me,  he  mu-jt 
be  content  to  plod  his  way  in  the  humble 
hope  that  at  the  end  he  may  escape  utter 
condemnation  at  the  hands  of  collective 
laboring  humanity. — CornJiill  Magazine. 
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The  Virginia  Campaigx  of  '64  and  '65— The 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Army  of 
THE  Jamks.  By  Andrew  H.  Humphreys, 
Brigadier-General,  Chief  of  Engineers,  and 
Brevet  Major-General  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  ot 
Staff,  Army  of  the  Potomac  ;  Commanding 
Second  Corps,  etc.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner'  s  Sons. 

This  IS  the  concluding  volume  of  the 
"  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War"  Series,  and,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  is  the  most  important  of 
them  all  in  virtue  of  the  supreme  interest  of  the 
period  and  the  operations  of  which  it  treats. 
It  was  wisely, intrusted  io  the  hands  of  Gener- 
al Humphreys,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 


and  experienced  soldiers  of  the  army.  The 
position  he  occupied,  too,  as  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  made  him  a  master 
of  his  facts  to  an  extent  which  no  other  parlici- 
pant  in  that  campaign,  except  perhaps  Gener- 
al Grant  or  Creneral  Meade  could  have  equal- 
led. The  author  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  all 
the  reports,  returns,  orders,  dispatches  and 
papers  of  every  kind  in  the  War  Department 
were  placed  at  his  disposal,  as  also  the  Con- 
federate Archives.  Under  these  conditions 
coupled  with  the  well-known  thoroughness  and 
conscientiousness  of  General  Humphreys,  we 
may  well   trust  the  accuracy  of  his  statements 
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and  the  justice  of  his  views.  More  than  one 
of  the  preceding  volumes  in  the  same  series, 
especially  those  written  by  civilians,  were 
marked  by  a  certain  tone  of  bitterness  and 
prejudice.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  a 
reader  of  General  Humphrey's  bock  is  the  col- 
orless dispassionate  style  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses men  and  operations.  Indeed  one  feels 
at  times  that  this  is  carried  too  far.  The  book 
assumes  too  nearly  the  character  of  a  military 
report  in  which  conciseness  and  precision  are 
cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  graphic  and 
descriptive.  Take  for  example  the  narrative 
of  the  magnificent  charges  of  the  Federal 
troops  on  the  Confederate  intrenchments  at 
Cold  Harbor.  A  Confederate  officer  of  high 
standing  who  was  present  with  General  Hoke's 
headquarters  told  the  writer  of  this  notice  that 
it  was  the  most  thrilling  and  wonderful  sight 
he  ever  saw  or  ever  read  of  in  military  his- 
tory. Yet  this  superb  episode,  as  heroic  and 
striking  in  its  way  as  anything  in  the  Napo- 
leonic campaigns  is  summed  up  with  a  few  cold 
words  as  if  it  were  a  mere  problem  in  military 
mathematics.  This  lack  of  imagination  and 
enthusiasm  impairs  the  literary  quality  of  the 
book,  but  it  probably  aids  very  much  in  doing 
exactly  what  the  author  had  in  mind  an  accu- 
rate and  judicial  presentment  of  military  facts. 
To  the  general  reader  the  narrative  is  the  less 
interesting  therefore,  but  to  the  student  of  his- 
tory it  is  all  the  more  valuable.  It  is  not  often 
that  we  see  a  military  historian  like  Lord 
Napier  who  to  extensive  military  knowledge 
and  experience  united  a  picturesque  and  pow- 
erful style  of  presenting  his  facts  and  the 
power  of  transforming  their  dead  bones  into 
living  flesh  and  blood. 

General  Humphreys'  story  of  the  closing 
campaign  of  the  late  war  begins  with  the 
movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  across 
the  Rapidan  on  the  4th  May,  1864.  But  one 
day  intervened  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Wilderness  and  thenceforward 
there  was  steady  and  terrible  fighting  day  by 
day  for  months.  Battle  after  battle  was 
fought  in  swift  succession  and  with  the  greatest 
tenacity  for  more  than  a  month.  In  other 
campaigns  months  would  intervene  between 
two  great  engagements.  In  the  case  before 
us  one  would  hardly  cease  before  another 
even  more  deadly  began,  each  one  lasting  for 
days.  The  supporting  operations  of  the  Army 
of  the  James  under  General  Butler,  are  nar- 
rated by  the  author  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  plan  which  guided  the  movements  of  the 
two  Federal  armies  perfectly  intelligible. 
From  time  to  time  we  get  illuminating  glimpses 
of  the  purposes  of  General  Grant  in  laying  out 
the  general  map  of  the  campaign  throughout 
the  whole  country  and  the  exceedingly  impor- 


tant relation  borne  by  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac to  the  scheme.  This  adds  very  largely  of 
course  to  the  interest  of  the  narrative.  The 
operations  before  Petersburg  and  the  conclud- 
ing battles  of  the  war,  ending  with  General 
Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox,  are  all  treated 
with  the  same  precision  and  fulness  of  matter 
and  the  same  brevity  of  statement.  We  can- 
not too  much  commend  the  fairness  and  studied 
moderation  with  which  the  author  discusses 
the  shortcomings,  which  he.  evidently  disap- 
proves. He  states  the  facts,  supports  them 
with  irrefragable  proof  and  then  lets  the  reader 
judge  for  himself.  The  people  of  the  South 
will  be  pleased  with  the  honest  candor  of  his 
attitude  toward  the  Confederate  generals  and 
soldiers  and  the  frankness  of  his  admissions. 
Now  that  all  the  heat  and  bitterness  of  the  late 
"  unpleasantness"  have  passed  away,  histo- 
rians can  afford  to  be  perfectly  generous  as  well 
as  just,  and  this  is  eminently  the  spirit  of  the 
present  author.  His  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  war  may  be  pronounced  as  by  all 
odds  the  most  weighty  and  valuable  yet  writ- 
ten. If  he  owes  something  to  his  subject  he 
owes  much  more  to  the  attitude  which  he  as- 
sumes toward  it. 

Some  Impressions  of  the  United  States. 
,    By    Edward    A.    Freeman,    D.C.L.,    LL.D., 

Honorary  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Oxford. 

New  York  :  Henry  Holt  6^  Company. 

This  interesting  work  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  historians  of  the  age  makes  no  pre- 
tension as  is  indicated  in  the  title  to  anything 
like  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject. 
In  the  course  of  his  late  visit  to  the  United 
States,  which  lasted  from  October,  1881,  to 
April,  1882,  which  extended  West  only  to  St. 
Louis,  and  South  only  to  the  northern  part  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Freeman  had  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  in  his  own  estimation  to  do  what 
many  less  competent  observers  have  professed 
to  do  in  a  much  shorter  period.  But  while  his 
stay  was  brief  he  brought  to  the  work  of  obser- 
vation one  of  the  most  acute  and  well  equipped 
minds  of  the  times.  What  is  belter  than  this 
he  brought  a  candid,  honest,  and  kindly  temper 
with  him.  The  moral  element  in  criticism  is 
fully  as  important  as  the  intellectual  and  the 
two  seem  happily  adjusted  in  Mr.  Freeman's 
make-up.  The  majority  of  travellers,  specially 
those  who  travel  with  the  professional  notion 
of  making  a  book,  pursue  their  way  purblinded 
by  the  influences  and  prejudices  of  national 
environment.  What  strikes  them  is  merely 
the  dissimilar,  the  features  of  life  and  charac" 
ter  alien  to  their  own  habits  and  surroundings. 
This  only  illustrates  the  fact  that  what  one  sees 
depends  rather  on  what  lies  behind  than  what 
lies    in    front    of    the    eves.     Mr.    Freeman's 
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trained  intellect  and  judicial  temper  classify 
him  with  those,  who  are  both  willing  and  able 
to  discern  facts,  unwarped  by  bias.  It  must 
not  be  assumed  that  the  writer's  mind  always 
assumes  a  favorable  attitude.  He  not  unfre- 
quently  finds  occasion  for  criticism.  Both 
taste  and  judgment  are  often  seriously  offended. 
But  in  his  fault-finding  there  is  always  a  gen- 
tle and  modest  tone,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  a 
sneer  be  it  never  so  covert.  Mr.  Freeman  be- 
lieves that  criticism  must  appreciate  as  well  as 
depreciate.  Certainly  no  one  could  be  more 
appreciative  in  many  ways  than  he  is. 

The  key-note  of  Mr.  Freeman's  book  is 
found  in  the  formulas  that  under  the  seeming 
newness  of  everything  in  the  United  States 
there  is  a  large  kernel  of  what  is  old  within. 
He  says  :  "  There  are  many  things  in  the 
United  States  which  are  new,  very  new,  pal- 
pably new  at  first  sight.  But  when  a  thing  is 
not  thus  palpably  new  it  is  commonly  quite  as 
old  as  the  thing  that  answers  to  it  in  England, 
and  very  often  much  older."  This  apparent 
paradox  the  author  proves  by  a  great  variety 
of  examples  and  he  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that 
rtiany  of  the  current  characteristics  of  the 
United  States  in  speech,  manners,  customs  and 
ways  of  thinking  are  more  thoroughly  English 
than  the  England  of  to-dav,  in  that  they  belong 
to  an  older  England.  As  a  profound  student 
of  English  history  and  archaeology  Mr.  Free- 
man's arguments  on  this  matter  are  entitled  to 
much  weight.  His  conclusions  in  regard  to 
the  differences  in  every  day  speech  between 
England  and  America  are  peculiarly  ingenious 
and  interesting.  The  cultivated  and  travelled 
Briton  of  to-day  is  but  too  apt  to  stigmatize 
dialectical  differences  in  this  country  as  mere 
American  provincialisms.  Mr.  Freeman  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  him  that  these  supposed  pro- 
vincialisms are  in  most  cases  the  purest 
Anglicisms  and  can  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
the  old  English  authors  ;  and  that  in  nearly 
every  case  they  are  far  superior  in  weight  and 
significance  to  the  phrases  which  have  replaced 
them  in  modern  English  speech.  He  follows 
the  same  general  line  of  argument  in  the  ob- 
servations he  makes  on  our  institutions  and 
our  social  life. 

One  very  noticeable  feature  of  the  book  un- 
der notice  is  the  Pan-English  enthusiasm  of 
the  author.  He  looks  forward  to  such  a  hearty 
union  of  the  English  speaking  races,  as  the 
Slavophile  dreams  of  in  Eastern  Europe.  He 
writes  as  follows  on  this  subject  :  "  The  ideal 
after  which  I  would  fain  strive  would  be  for  all 
members  of  the  scattered  English  folk  to  feel 
at  least  as  close  a  tie  to  one  another  as  was  felt 
of  old  by  all  the  members  of  the  scattered  Hel- 
lenic folk.  Geographical  distance,  political 
separation,  fierce  rivalry,  cruel  warfare,  never 


snapped  the  enduring  tie  which  bound  Greek 
to  every  other  Greek.  So  the  Englishman  of 
Britain,  of  America,  of  Africa,  of  Australia 
should  be  each  to  his  distant  brother  as  were 
the  Greek  of  Massilia,  the  Greek  of  Kyrene, 
and  the  Greek  of  Chorson.  And  in  order  to 
compass  this  end  the  scattered  branches  of  the 
common  stock  must  have  a  common  name. 
This  the  old  Greeks  had.  The  Hellcn  re- 
mained a  Hellcn,  wherever  he  settled,  and 
wherever  he  settled  the  land  on  which  he  set- 
tled became  Hellas."  The  author  has  been 
severely  criticised  in  times  past  as  having. as- 
sumed a  hostile  and  scornful  attitude  toward 
the  United  States  during  the  late  Confederate 
war.  He  labors  and  with  considerable  success 
to  show  that  these  strictures  were  unjust.  Yet 
with  our  kindly  feeling  toward  Mr.  Freeman 
we  caimot  help  believing  that  his  opinions  to- 
day are  radically  different  from  what  they 
were  in  i86].  He  is  no  doubt  perfectly  sin- 
cere in  urging  that  the  proper  name  for  us  is 
the  "  Englishmen  of  the  United  States,"  but 
that  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Freeman  shared  the  view  with  thousands  of 
his  countrymen,  that  on  the  whole  they  would 
like  it  just  as  well  if  the  Confederacy  suc- 
ceeded. Let  bygones  be  bygones,  however. 
We  accept  Mr.  Freeman's  revised  opinions  of 
to-day  as  genuine  and  the  outcome  of  his 
matured  judgment.  It  may  be  proper  to  state 
that  the  contents  of  the  volume  under  notice 
were  in  part  contributions  to  Longinaii  s  Mag- 
azine and  the  Fortnightly  Review.  About  half 
is  entirely  new  matter. 

The  English  Novel,  and  the  Principle  of 
ITS  Development.  By  Sidney  Lanier,  Lect- 
urer in  Johns  Hopkins  University  ;  Author 
of  "  The  Science  of  English  Yerse."  New 
York  :    Charles  Scribners  Sons. 

The  chapters  constituting  this  volume  were 
originally  prepared  as  lectures  which  were  de- 
livered at  Johns  Hopkins  University  before  the 
classes  there.  Probably  they  would  have  been 
considerably  revised,  if  the  gifted  and  versatile 
man,  whose  death  made  a  sad  chasm  in -the 
ranks  of  ou"  younger  litterateurs  had  lived. 
This  series  of  studies  in  connection  with  its  pre- 
cedent work,  "  The  Science  of  English  Verse," 
was  designed  to  form  an  important  part  of  a 
philosophy  of  literature  which  Mr.  Lanier  had 
in  mind  to  formulate.  L^nfinished  as  we  may 
conceive  this  volume  to  be  as  compared  with 
what  the  fastidious  sense  of  the  author  would 
have  made  it  before  committing  it  to  the  press, 
it  is  both  charming  in  style  and  weighty  in  mat- 
ter in  spite  of  its  being  cast  in  the  lecture- 
form,  which  necessarily  involves  some  re- 
dundancy of  words,  and  repetition  of  thought 
for  the  furtherance  of  lucid  teaching. 
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The  novel  has  become  in  more  than  one 
sense  the  most  important  phase  of  modern 
prose  literature.  It  reaches  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  those  that  read,  and  has  as  much  or 
more  to  do  with  swaying  opinions  and  mould- 
ing character  than  any  other  form  of  writing. 
It  is  the  most  characteristic  form  of  modern 
literature  as  well  as  the  most  far-reaching. 
The  distinctive  fact  of  modern  society  is  found 
in  the  play  of  individuality.  In  government, 
art,  social  life,  and  industry  the  differentiation 
of  personality  and  interests  is  the  most  marked 
fact.  Formerly  civilization  moved  by  masses 
and  groups.  Now  it  is  a  question  of  the  col- 
lision of  innumerable  individuals,  now  clashing 
now  uniting,  brealcing  up  and  coming  together 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  and  forces.  It 
is  because  the  novel  paints  this  complex  mar- 
vel of  life  and  makes  personality  vivid  by 
showing  us  the  passions,  sentiments,  aspira- 
tions, virtues,  and  vices  of  human  nature 
breaking  forth  into  example  and  adventure  that 
it  is  such  a  characteristic  form  of  literature. 
The  rudimentary  novel,  of  course,  existed  far 
back  in  the  early  days  of  Byzantine  Greek  lit- 
erature. It  flourished  in  tales  of  chivalry  and 
the  prose  epics  of  France,  England  and  Ger- 
many. It  blossomed  beautifully  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  Germany. 
But  it  did  not  assume  a  permanent  art  form  in 
England  till  the  days  of  Richardson  and  Field- 
ing. Then  was  the  birth  of  the  modern  novel 
in  the  sense  which  we  now  understand  it  as  a 
delineation  of  individuality  and  the  clash  of  in- 
dividualities. Men  and  women  as  objects  of 
description  then  ceased  to  be  merely  the 
slaves  of  their  surroundings,  puppets  repre- 
senting cast-iron  institutions,  and  became  free 
to  act  and  think. 

Coincident  with  this  em.ancipalion  of  its 
spirit  the  novel  began  to  develop  as  wonder- 
ful flexibility  in  its  att  form  and  to  show  as 
much  adaptation  for  fine  technical  treatment 
as  the  poem.  The  subtile  issues  of  life  forced 
their  way  to  the  front,  and  mere  action  was 
seen  to  be  significant  in  degree  as  it  revealed 
the  working  of  spiritual  forces.  Then  the 
novel  became  in  the  best  sense  a  work  of  cre- 
ative imagination  and  men  of  genius  were  rest- 
less in  improving  and  diversifying  the  forms 
of  art  expression  in  which  their  insight  into 
men  and  things  should  be  embodied. 

In  studying  the  development  of  the  English 
novel  Mr.  Lanier  has  followed  no  narrow  and 
restricted  lines.  He  traces  the  converging  lit- 
erary impulses  which  accompanied  or  resulted 
from  social  change  and  assumed  rhythmical  or 
prose  forms.  He  leads  us  through  pleasant 
paths  of  scholarly  and  brilliant  thought  to  the 
last  phase  of  the  novel  as  shown  in  George 
Eliot,  to  whom  he  devotes  a  large  portion  of 


the  book.  Here,  he  prettily  tells  us,  we  have 
reached  the  "  many  petalled  rose"  of  fiction. 
He  seems  to  regard  George  Eliot  as  having 
reached  the  very  apex  of  the  novel,  whether  in 
English  or  other  literature.  In  this  we  are 
sure  that  many  acute  critics  will  disagree  with 
him,  however  highly  they  may  regard  the 
genius  of  the  gifted  woman  who  so  recently 
died.  No  one  has  "  wreaked  thought  on  ex- 
pression" more  wonderfully  than  did  George 
Eliot  ;  no  one  has  displayed  a  more  creative 
imagination  since  the  days  of  Shakespeare. 
Yet  George  Eliot  is  singularly  indifferent  to 
the  forms  and  limitations  of  her  art.  She 
seems  rather  to  have  scdrned  them  than  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  them.  She  does  not 
hesitate  to  interrupt  the  movement  of  her  story 
when  in  its  swiftest  current  of  action  by  long 
and  studied  essays,  in  which  she  proceeds  to 
lay  down  the  general  principles  illustrated  in 
the  mimic  life  she  has  created.  She  becomes 
so  interested  in  mere  analysis  that  she  forgets 
all  sympathy  v/ith  the  passionate  life  which 
throbs  under  her  hand.  This  vivisection  often 
becomes  painful  and  tedious,  and  handicaps 
the  interest  of  the  reader.  All  this  may  bear 
witness  to  the  massive  intellectualism  of  George 
Eliot,  but  it  mars  the  artistic  completeness  of 
her  work.  While  we  take  exception  to  many 
of  Mr.  Lanier's  conclusions,  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  he  has  given  us  a  most  suggestive 
and  striking  study  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  novel.  He  has  brought  to 
his  task  ardent  convictions,  imaginative  in- 
sight, and  fine  scholarly  attainments.  We  feel 
sure  that  so  interesting  a  contribution  to  so  in- 
teresting a  theme  will  meet  a  cordial  welcome 
from  the  cultured  public. 

A  Midsummer  Lark;.    By  W.  H,  Croft'ut.    New 

York  :   Henry  Holt  of  Company. 

We  hardly  know  what  to  say  of  this  remark- 
able brochure.  A  more  convulsive  travail  in 
the  effort  to  be  funny  cannot  be  found  in  liter- 
ature, if  it  is  proper  to  call  this  book  literature. 
Nor  a  more  unsuccessful  one,  let  us  add. 
What  could  have  inspired  the  author  to  have 
written  such  a  book,  still  more  what  could 
have  prompted  so  astute  a  publisher  to  have 
printed  it  baffles  curiosity.  One  perhaps  may 
fancy  Mr.  Croffut  as  reasonmg  in  this  fash- 
ion :  "  It  is  very  hard  to  say  anything  new  on 
so  worn-out  a  field  as  European  travel,  or  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  writing  tourists.  Yet 
I  must  be  funny  at  any  risk.  If  I  cannot  be 
funny  in  matter  I  will  be  absurd  in  form  by  a 
trick  similar  to  that  which  the  low  comedian 
plays,  who  failing  to  make  his  audience  laugh 
by  legitimate  means,  pulls  an  absurdly  idiotic 
face  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  roar." 

So  our  ingenious  author  serves  us  up  his 
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humorous  or  satirical  impressions  of  the  old 
world  in  a  hotchpotch  of  doggerel  rhymes, 
some  written  as  prose  and  some  in  the  ordi- 
nary fashion.  The  effect  is  by  no  means  agree- 
able, and  one  is  forced  to  suspect  that  the  author 
consciously  strives  to  hide  vacuity  of  matter 
under  antic  form,  which  makes  one  think  of 
the  vagaries  of  a  Jumping  Jack.  There  is  often 
fun  of  the  purest  water  in  absurdity,  the  wild 
riot  of  fancy  which  dislocates  all  logic  and  up- 
sets propriety  and  probability  in  its  assumption 
of  facts  and  its  yoking  together  the  most  dis- 
cordant of  ideas.  But  Mr.  Croffut  strains  in 
vain  to  imitate  Mark  Twain,  though  he  racks 
his  brain,  till  it  throbs  with  pain.  We  have 
formulated  this  sentence  to  give  our  readers  a 
notion  of  the  methods  of  the  author  in  striving 
to  be  humorous.  Mr.  Croftut  has  shown  him- 
self a  bright  and  clever  writer  in  the  field  of 
journalism.  He  is  certainly  capable  of  far 
better  things  than  "  A  Midsummer  Lark,"  and 
we  irust  for  the  sake  of  his  readers,  his  pub- 
lisher, and  himself  that  he  will  not  go  on  such 
a  lark  again,  but  stay  at  home,  be  a  good  little 
boy,  and  do  such  really  pungent  and  racy  work 
as  he  acco.mplished  in  his  "  Bourbon  Ballads." 
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About  a  week  before  his  death,  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Chambers,  the  Edinburgh  publisher,  was 
offered  a  baronetcy,  which  he  accepted.  The 
restoration  of  St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  on  which 
he  had  spent  a  large  sum  of  money,  is  now  al- 
most completed,  so  that,  had  he  lived  a  few 
months  longer,  he  might  have  seen  this,  his 
last  good  work,  appreciated  by  the  public. 

A  COLLECTION  of  poems  by  a  hitherto  com- 
paratively unknown  German  writer,  Moriz 
Carriere,  is  very  favorably  spoken  of  by  the 
literary  newspapers  of  Germany.  Great  praise 
is  bestowed  upon  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Last 
Night  of  the  Girondists."  As  is  well  known, _ 
these  brave  men  discussed  in  their  last  hours 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Their  thoughts 
and  reflections,  poetically  treated,  form  the 
substance  of  the  poem  in  question,  and  its 
author  is  said  to  have  been  singularly  successful 
in  his  work. 

The  Athencctun  says  that  Mr.  Swinburne's 
forthcoming  volume  is  likely  lo  be  of  special 
interest  to  the  students  of  poetic  form.  The 
most  important  of  the  roundels  are  descriptive 
of  a  swimming  expedition  in  the  Channel  Isl- 
ands with  Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  and  are  writ- 
ten in  response  to  Mr.  Watts's  series  of  "  Son- 
nets from  the  Channel,"  printed  in  the  Athe- 
nceum  last  autumn. 


The  most  eventful  incident  in  the  late  Jules 
Sandeau's  calm  and  unruffled  existence  was 
his  liaison  with  George  Sand.  He  was  then 
about  twenty,  and  she  was  five  years  older. 
The  intimacy,  meant  to  be  eternal,  lasted 
barely  two 'years.  The  story  of  their  meeting 
some  thirty  years  afterward  is  told  in  various 
ways.  The  most  probable  version  is  this  : 
Jules  Sandeau  visited  the  Odcon  about  ten 
years  ago.  When  he  handed  in  his  ticket  the 
registrar  was  engaged  in  examining  an  order 
just  presented  by  a  stout  elderly  lady.  Her  eyes 
met  Sandeau's  for  an  instant.  Sandeau  hesi- 
tated, half  lifted  his  hat,  and  turning  lo  a 
friend  who  accompanied  him,  "  Who  is  that 
lady?"  he  asked  ;  "  it  strikes  me  I  have  met 
her  somewhere  before." 

For  reasons  which  are  not  made  public  the 
Berlin  police  have  seized  the  "  Decameron"  of 
Boccaccio's.  At  a  certain  well-known  pub- 
lishing house  they  made  their  appearance  with- 
out warning  and  carried  ofT  every  copy  they 
could  find  of  a  translation  known  as  Soltan's. 

The  will  of  Louis  Blanc  has  been  proved  in 
London.  It  appears  that  the  value  of  his  per- 
sonal estate  in  England  is  something  above 
$45,000.  He  makes  M.  Tattiot,  Controller  of 
the  Gobelins,  his  universal  legatee,  subject  to 
numerous  legacies,  pecuniary  and  specific,  sev- 
eral being  to  English  friends,  and  including 
20,ooof.  to  the  Institution  for  Abandoned 
Children.  All  his  books,  excepting  three 
specifically  bequeathed,  are  given  to  the  library 
of  the  Fifth  District,  for  which  he  was  deputy. 

Some  first  editions  of  works  by  Shelley  sold 
in  London  a  few  weeks  since  for  the  following 
prices  :  The  quickly  suppressed  "  Laon  and 
Cythna"  brought  £l  \  a  copy  of  "The 
Cenci,"  published  in  Italy,  brought  £■]  15s.  ; 
"  Rosalind  and  Helen"  went  comparatively 
cheap  at  2-^  guineas,  but  "  Adonais,"  after  a 
remarkably  brisk  competition,  was  knocked 
down  at  ^^34.  Shelley  is  in  fact  said  to  be  the 
rage  just  now  among  collectors  in  England. 
Some  time  ago  a  copy  of  "  Epipsychidion," 
the  first  edition,  was  picked  up  in  Dublin  for 
fifty  cents,  and  sold  afterward  to  a  Scotch  book- 
seller for  more  than  twenty'  times  that  sum. 
Walt  Whitman  sells  well  in  London  also.  A 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Leaves  of 
Grass"  brought  recently  the  sum  of  ^3  12s. 
6d. 

Mr.  Browning's  admiring  countrymen,  the 
members  of  the  seven  Browning  societies, 
gave  him  this  year  a  birthday  present  of  a 
beautiful  drawing  of  Andrea  del  Sarto's  picture 
representing  himself  as  pleading  with  his  wife. 
The  original  is  the  picture  which  inspired  Mr. 
Browning's  poem  of  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
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M.  Chari.es  Henry,  librarian  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  is  preparing  for  publication  a 
collection  of  the  letters  and  inedited  writings 
of  d'Alembert.  As  d'Alembert's  correspond- 
ence was  both  large  and  widely  diffused,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  some  of  his  Mss.  may  be 
now  in  England,  and  in  that  case  M.  Henry 
would  be  glad  if  the  possessors  would  com- 
municate with  him  at  22  rue  Berthollet,  Paris. 
M.  Henry,  we  may  add,  has  recently  pub- 
lished the  Correspondence  of  Condorcet  and  of 
Turgot  (Charavay),  and  has  now  in  the  press  a 
companion  volume  of  the  inedited  letters  of 
Mdlle.  de  Lespinasse. 

A  NiF.CE  of  Burns,  being  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Begg,  sister  of  the  poet,  died  recently  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three.  For  the  last  forty 
years  she  had  lived  near  Alloway  Kirk  ;  and 
she  was  ever  ready  to  impart  her  family 
knowledge  to  all  who  paid  a  pilgrimage  to  that 
historic  spot.  Such  knowledge  she  had  derived, 
not  only  from  her  own  mother,  but  also  from 
the  mother  of  the  poet,  with  whom  she  passed 
several  years  of  her  early  life. 

A  MOST  interesting  private  correspondence 
between  Thackeray  and  his  mother  has  just 
been  rescued  from  the  curiosity-shops  by  the 
editor  of  a  leading  London  magazine.  One  of 
the  leiters  v/as  offered  to  this  gentleman  for 
;^5.  He  went  in  search  of  the  person  from 
whom  the  offer  came  and  insisted  upon  know- 
ing how  he  got  possession  of  the  letter.  After 
a  little  trouble  he  learned  that  the  man,  who 
was  a  dealer  in  second-hand  furniture,  had 
bought  an  old  writing-desk  which  belonged  to 
Thackeray  when  he  lived  in  Onslow  Square. 
In  a  drawer  of  this  writing-desk,  locked  up  and 
without  a  key,  the  dealer  found  about  a  hun- 
dred letters,  most  of  them  written  .to  Thacke- 
ray by  his  mother,  and  many  other  interesting 
pivate  memoranda.  The  dealei  finally  agreed 
to  part  with  the  whole  collection  for  ^100,  and 
upon  getting  possession  of  them  the  editor 
turned  them  over  to  Thackeray's  daughter, 
Mrs.  Ritchie. 

An  English  friend  of  the  late  George  Henry 
Lewes  quotes  him  as  saying  in  regard  to  the 
way  in  which  his  wife  began  to  write  novels  : 
"  We  were  living  at  Richmond.  I  had  more 
than  once  asked  her  to  try  if  she  could  write 
fiction  ;  but  she  always  said  she  did  not  think 
she  had  power  to  do  it.  One  day  I  went  to 
town  early.  When  I  came  home  in  the  even- 
ing she  read  to  me  the  beginning  of  '  Amos 
Barton' — the  tea-party.  '  Well,'  I  said,  '  that 
is  very  good,  but  •  I  always  knew  you  had 
humor.  Do  pathos  as  well,  and  you  will  make 
a  fortune.'  'She  said  she  was  afraid  pathos 
was  not  in  her  power.  I  told  her  it  was  a 
pity,  because  the  one  gift  required  the  presence 


of  the  other.  But  I  believed  she  had  the 
power.  Not  long  afterward  I  had  to  dine  in 
town.  When  I  was  starling  she  said  to  me, 
'  Do  not  hurry  home  ;  I  do  not  want  to  be  dis- 
turbed this  evening.'  When  I  came  home  late 
at  night  she  read  to  me  Milly's -death.  I  was 
delighted.     I  said,  '  You'll  do  now.'  " 

With  reference  to  a  note  under  this  heading 
in  the  London  Academy  of  a  recent  date,  a  cor- 
respondent'at  Leicester  writes  : 

"The  Eclectic  is  a  recent  venture  in  the 
steps  of  the  well-known  Boston  publication, 
Littell's  Living  Age,  which  is  now  in  its  hun- 
dred and  fifty-sixth  volume.  It  consists  of 
about  sixty  pages  of  matter  taken  entirely  from 
the  leading  English  magazines  and  reviews, 
and  appears  weekly  at  a  subscription  price  of 
eight  dollars  a  year,  single  numbers  costing 
eighteen  cents.  It  has  a  large  circulation,  and 
must  be  a  very  profitable  undertaking.  The 
number  before  me  contains  articles  from  the 
Fortnightly,  Blackwood's,  Cornhill,  Academy, 
Spectator,  Economist,  and  poems  (three  printed 
on  one  page)  from  the  Sunday  Magazine,  Mac- 
niillan  s,  and  Athcnccuni.'" — London  Academy. 

This  is  about  as  near  as  our  English  cousins 
often  get  to  the  facts.  We  do  not  need  to  in- 
form the  many  patrons  and  admirers  of  The 
Eclectic  that  this  magazine  is  a  publication  of 
very  many  years'  standing,  being  now  in  the 
thirty-sixth  volume  ot  its  new  series  ;  that  it  is 
not  a  weekly  ;  that  instead  of  60  pages  it  has 
144  pages  ;  and  that  its  subscription  price  in- 
stead of  $8  is  $5  a  year.  As  to  its  large  circu- 
lation and  its  profitableness  as  an  undertak- 
ing modesty  forbids  us  to  speak. — Editor 
Eclectic. 
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The  REGUL.vriON  of  Dreaming. — A  French 
investigator,  M.  Delauna}-,  finds  from  experi- 
ments upon  himself  that  the  character  of  his 
dreaming  may  be  controlled  by  stimulating 
various  portions  of  the  brain  by  means  of 
heat.  By  covering  his  forehead  with  a  layer 
of  wadding  he  gets  sane,  intelligent  dreams. 
He  has  also  experimented  on  modes  of  ly- 
ing, which  favor  the  flow  of  blood  to  par- 
ticular parts,  increasing  their  nutrition  and 
functional  activity.  He  has  observed  that 
the  dreams  he  has  while  lying  on  his  back  are 
sensorial,  variegated,  luxurious.  Those  ex- 
perienced when  on  the  right  side  are  mobile, 
full  of  exaggeration,  absurd,  and  refer  to  old 
matters  ;  but  those  produced  when  on  the 
left  side  are  intelligent  and  reasonable,  and 
relate  to  recent  matters :  in  these  dreams  one 
often  speaks.  These  observations  may  be 
correct  so  far  as  M.  Delaunay  is  concerned  ; 
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but  most  people  who  venture  to  lie  on  their 
back,  especi;\lly  after  eating,  are  apt  to  find 
their  dreams  anything  but  luxurious. 


An  Electric   Launch.  —  More   than  forty 
years  ago,  there  was  a    strange    craft    which 
appeared  upon  the  waters  of    the  Neva.       It 
was  contrived  by  a  Russian  Professor  named 
Jacobi,  and  was  worked  by  electricity.    Since 
that  time,  we  have  made  great  strides  in  elec- 
trical science,  and    the  batteries  which  Jacobi 
used,  with    their    zinc    plates    and    corrosive 
acids,  have   been  supplanted  by  dynamo  ma- 
chines turned  by  steam-power.     The    modifi- 
cations of  Plante's  secondary  batteries,  which 
have  recently  made  such  a  stir  in  the  world, 
have  opened'  up  new  employments  for    elec- 
tricity, and  the  latest  which  has  been   record- 
ed is  once    more    represented    by  a  battery- 
driven  boat.     This    electric    launch    was    re- 
centlv  tried  on  the  Thames  with    satisfactory 
results.        It     measures     twenty-six     feet     in 
length,  and  draws    about  two  feet  of    water. 
It  has'  neither  fire,  boiler,  nor    chimney  ;  in- 
deed,  it  is  without  any  visible  means  of  pro- 
pulsion.   But  stowed  away  under  flooring  and 
seats  are  forty-five  boxes,  containing  second- 
ary   batteries,  which,  before    starting    on    its 
trial  trip,  were  charged  by  a  dynamo  machine 
on  shore.       It  was  calculated  that  the  power 
stored  was  equal  to  that  of  four  horses,  and 
would  last  for  six  hours.     From  the  electric- 
ian's   point  of  view,  the  boat  is  a  great  suc- 
cess.    But  in  order  to  find  out    whether  it  can 
compete  with  steam,  we  must  learn  its  cost  of 
construction,  particulars  of  wear  and  tear,  cost 
of  power  expended   in   charging  the   batteries, 
etc.     Of  late  years,  we  have  learned  what  elec- 
tricity can  do  in  the  way  of  storage,  in  trans- 
mission of  power,  and  in  giving  us  light.      To 
successfully  compete  with  existing  systems,  it 
must  be  equally  cheap.  _ 

One  more  recent  electrical  application  is  de- 
serving of  notice,  from  its  useful  and  practical 
character.  This  is  a  contrivance  for  stopping 
a  steam  engine  by  the  mere  pressure  of  a  but- 
ton, which  button  may  be  at  a  point  at  any  dis- 
tance from  the  engine  itself  ;  or  there  may  be 
numerous  buttons  at  different  points,the  press- 
ure on  any  one  of  which  will  slop  the  engine. 
We  need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  con- 
trivance, beyond  saying  that  an  electro-magnet 
acts  instantaneously  upon  the  stop-valve  of  the 
engine.  Its  use  in  large  cotton  or  woollen  mills 
—to  which  it  has  recently  been  applied  by  the 
inventor,  Mr.  Tate— is  obvious,  when  we  re- 
member how  easily  some  accident  may  arise, 
when  it  may  be  necessary  to  stop  the  works 
without  a  moment's  delay.  Another  projected 
use  for  it  is  on  board  ship,  so  that  in  case  of 
impending  collision,  the  captain  can  himself 
turn  off  the  steam,  without  losing  time  by  sig- 


nalling in  the  usual  way  to  the  engineer  in 
charge.  The  apparatus  is  manufactured  by 
Duncan  Brothers,  32  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
London. 


Ammonia  in  Mointain  Air.— MM.  Muntz 
and  Aubin  have  recently  made  some  interest- 
ing observations  with  reference  to  the  pres- 
ence of  ammonia  and  nitrates  in  air  and  water 
at  great  altitudes.  Their  observations  have 
been  obtained  by  a  month's  sojourn  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  nearly  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  air  showed  the 
same  proportion  of  ammonia  as  that  on  low 
ground  ;  but  rain-water,  fog,  and  snow 
showed  a  much  less  proportion  ;  while  as  to 
nitrates,  they  were  all  but  absent.  This  seems 
due  to  the  fact  that  nitrates  are  formed  in  the 
air  by  electrical  action  during  thunder-storms, 
and  such  storms  are  rarely  produced  in  the  Pyr- 
enean  region  at  a  greater  height  than  seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  feet.  The  authors 
consider  that  the  absence  of  the  fine  powders 
of  nitrates  contributes  towatd  the  remarkable 
transparence  of  the  air  at  these  altitudes,  and 
conceive  that  both  plants  and  the  soil  which 
they  help  to  form  on  high  mountains  must  ob- 
tain their  nitrogenous  constituents  from  the 
ammonia  in  the  air. 

The  First  Electric  Railway  Engine.— It 
may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  first  electric 
locomotive  was  invented  by  a  Swedish  engineer, 
Herr  H.  Wesslau,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Siemens  &  Halske,  of  Berlin.  This  was 
proved  last  year  by  the  latter  firm  when  claim- 
ing a  patent  for  their  machine  in  America, 
which  was  then  opposed  by  Edison.  The  doc- 
ument to  this  effect,  now  in  the  Patent  office  in 
Washington,  sworn  to  by  the  American  consul 
.  in  Berlin,  sets  forth  that  the  first  drawing  to 
their  engine  was  made  by  Herr  Wesslau  in 
September,  1S78,  while  Edison's  was  not  made 
until  November,  1879.  Herr  Wesslau  is  a  na- 
tive of  Halland,  in  Sweden,  and  has  for  many 
years  been  employed  in  some  of  the  leading 
German  engineering  works.— Iron. 

The  African  Inland  Sea.— The  r::/i'fe  Rc- 
fublique  Francaise  publishes,  with  the  signa- 
ture of  M.  Paul  Bert,  an  article  against  M. 
Roudaire's  scheme  for  creating  an  inland 
African  sea,  which  has  been  taken  up  so 
warmly  by  M.  de  Lesseps.  M.  Paul  Bert  had 
thought  that  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
charged  by  M.  de  Freycinet  to  examine  the 
question  had  effectually  disposed  ol  it,  and  he 
expresses  his  astonishment  at  perceiving  that 
it  has  been  revived  by  M.  de  Lesseps.  At  a 
sittingof  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Colson, 
a  member  of  the  Commission  which  formerly 
declared  that  the  project  was  not  practicable, 
read  a  paper  to  refute  M.  de  Lesseps's  late  as- 
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sertions.  M.  Colson  contends  that  the  execu- 
tion of  such  an  immense  work  will  cost  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  which  will  certainly 
not  be  proportionate  with  the  advantages  to  be 
realized.  The  creation  of  an  inland  sea  will 
have  no  intiuence  on  the  climate  of  the  south 
of  Algeria,  but  that  quantity  of  salt  water 
brought  to  the  sands  might  compromise  the 
fresh  water  springs  and  artesian  wells  which 
constitute  the  only  riches  of  the  country. 
Lastly,  the  inland  sea  will  not  in  the  least  fa- 
vor the  development  of  African  commerce, 
which  will  continue  to  take  the  route  z'ia.  Trip- 
oli. 

Death  of  Edouard  Manet. — A  dispatch 
from  Paris  announces  the  death  of  Edouard 
Manet,  the  French  painter.  He  was  born  in 
Paris,  in  1833,  and  studied  at  the  Institution  of 
Poiloup,  at  Vaugirard,  and  at  the  Rollin  Col- 
lege. At  an  early  age  he  displayed  a  taste 
for  painting,  but  was  compelled  by  his  family 
to  enter  the  maritime  service,  and  he  embarked 
as  an  apprentice  on  board  a  vessel  that  was 
about  to  sail  for  Rio  Janeiro.  After  his  return, 
resuming  his  former  vocation,  he  visited  Italy 
and  Holland,  and  then  entered  the  studio  of 
Thomas  Couture,  where  he  remained  for  six 
years.  His  first  attempts  were  very  encourag- 
ing. In  i860  he  painted  "  The  Absinthe- 
Drinker,"  in  which  the  effects  of  the  Couture 
training  could  be  seen,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  showed  the  artist's  genius.  In  1863  he 
exhibited  "The  Breakfast  on  the  Grass."  In 
the  Salons  of  1864  and  1865  his  works, 
"  Christ  and  the  Angels,"  "  A  Bull  Fight," 
"Jesus  Insulted  by  the'  Soldiers,"  and 
"Olympia,"  were  very  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. In  1866  all  the  pictures  that  he  sent 
were  refused  by  the  jury.  M.  Manet  deter- 
mined on  the  following  year  to  make  a  special 
exhibition,  and  this  kept  his  name  before  the 
public  and  caused  the  newspapers  to  continue 
their  criticisms  of  his  works.  Among  his  works 
are  :  "  A  Young  Woman,"  a  portrait  of  Emile 
Zola,  "  The  Balcony,"  "  The  Breakfast,"  1869  ; 
"The  Music  Lesson,"  "The  Fight  of  the 
Kearsarge  and  the  Alabama,"  1872  ;  "  Re- 
pose," "  The  Railroad,"  "  Polichinelle"  (a 
water-color),  "  Argenteuil,"  1S75  ;  M.  Faure 
in  the  character  of  Hamlet,  1877. 

Partial  Transparency  of  Silver. — 
Speaking  of  silver  deposited  chemically,  the 
Photographic  News  calls  attention  to  a  very  in- 
teresting fact  that  has  recently  been  observed 
by  Messrs.  Liveing  and  Dewar.  It  is  that 
when  a  deposit  of  silver  particles  is  made  upon 
a  plate  of  quartz,  this  is  still  transparent  to  cer- 
tain rays  of  light;  that  is  to  say,  that  when  a 
spectrum  image  is  permitted  to  fall  upon  sil- 
vered quartz,  a  certain  portion  of  the  ultra-vio- 


let shines  through,  while  the  film  is  quite  opaque 
to  the  rest  of  the  spectrum.  This  singular  dis- 
covery was  made  by  means  of  photography, 
which  recorded  the  fact,  for  the  eye  failed  to 
appreciate  the  particular  rays  in  question. 
Gold  particles  similarly  deposited  do  not  give 
rise  to  the  same  phenomenon,  but  in  support 
of  their  theory  INIessrs.  Liveing  and  Dewar  tell 
us  that  the  late  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller  made  an  obser- 
vation very  similar  to  theirs.  He  found, 
namely,  that  a  silver  reflector,  curiously  enough, 
failed  to  reflect  a  band  in  the  ultra-violet  spec- 
trum ;  in  other  words,  the  mirror  was  trans- 
parent to  light  in  respect  to  these  particular 
rays,  although  acting  as  a  reflector  to  all  visible 
rays. 

Nordenskjold's  New  ExPEDnTON. — Late 
details  of  the  projected  exploration  of  Green- 
land by  Nordenskjold  state  that  the  Swedish 
Government  has  placed  the  steamer  Sofia  at 
his  disposal,  and  that  Oscar  Dickson,  of  Gothen- 
burg, supplies  the  funds.  It  is  said  that  Nor- 
denskjold believes  the  interior  of  the  country 
to  be  partly  free  from  ice  during  summer, 
whereas  it  has  hitherto  generally  been  supposed 
to  be  a  huge  plain  of  ice,  and  that  he  bases  his 
opinion  on  the  fact  that  winds  which  cross  the 
island  exhibit  greater  warmth  and  dryness  after 
they  have  passed  the  inland  tracts.  The  Sofia 
will  leave  Gothenburg  on  May  20th,  and  will 
take  the  celebrated  traveller  on  board  at  some 
point  on  the  Scotch  coast.  It  will  then  make 
for  Anleitsivik  Fjord,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Greenland. 


MISCELLANY. 

Birds  and  Telegraph  Wires.— Some  very 
curious  observations  have  been  made  on  the 
German  telegraph  lines  at  the  instance  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Post-Office.  Herr  Massmann 
stated  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Eiectrotechnic 
Society  of  Berlin  that  in  districts  where  there 
are  no  trees  he  found  the  smaller  birds  of  prey, 
such  as  crows  and  magpies,  are  very  fond  of 
resting  on  telegraph  poles,  while  sparrows, 
starlings,  and  swallows  frequently  alight  on 
them  in  great  numbers.  Swallows  like  to  build 
under  the  eaves  where  wires  run  into  telegraph 
offices,  and  sometimes  cause  an  "  earth  "  con- 
tact. Contacts  between  wire  and  wire  are  fre- 
quently caused  by  large  birds,  such  as  bustards, 
storks,  swans,  and  wild  ducks.  They  cause  the 
wires  to  swing  and  sometimes  to  break.  Ac- 
cidents of  this  kind  were  frequent  when  the 
wires  ran  by  high  roads,  along  which  young 
geese  were  driven  to  their  pastures.  Smaller 
birds,  even  partridges,  are  generally  killed  by 
the  shock  of  striking  the  wires.     They  do   not 
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causettnuch  damage  to  the  lines.  Holes  are  often 
pecked  through  the  poles  by  woodpeckers  (ihe 
Picas  martius,  or  black  woodpecker  ;  the  /'. 
viridis,  or  green  woodpecker ;  and  the  /'. 
major,  or  piebald  woodpecker).  These  birds 
spare  no  kind  of  wood,  uuprepared  pine  and 
oak  poles,  as  well  as  poles  treated  with  sul- 
phite of  copper,  chloride  of  zinc,  or  sublimate 
of  mercury.  Some  even  state  that  they  will 
attack  creosoied  poles.  The  theory  that  the 
birds  mistake  the  vibration  of  the  wires  in  the 
poles  for  insects  humming  is  doubted  by  Herr 
Massmann,  who  states  that  they  oftenfind  in- 
sects in  the  dry  poles. 

Cloth  from  Netti.ks. — Though  not  in 
these  days  generally  cultivated,  at  least  in  Eu- 
rope, the  despised  nettle  was  at  one  time,  and 
that  for  several  centuries,  held  in  high  honor 
and  esteem  throughout  the  world.  In  an  old 
medical  book  of  the  fifteenth  century,  many 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  description  of  its  heal- 
ing virtues.  During  the  Irish  famine,  it  is 
said  that  hundreds  of  poor  people  subsisted 
entirely  upon  it ;  while  in  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Holland,  it  is  still  mown  several  times  a  year 
as  fodder  for  the  cows,  whose  milk  it  is  found 
greatly  to  improve  both  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity, though  they  will  not  touch  it  in  its  green 
state.  In  Kamschatka,  the  fibres  have  long 
been  used  for  fishing-lines  ;  in  France,  they 
have  been  made  into  paper  ;  in  Hindustan  and 
China,  woven  into  so-called  "grass-cloth;" 
and  in  Scotland  and  some  parts  of  England 
the  stalks  have  been  dressed,  spun,  and  woven 
into  linen  as  good  as  that  made  from  fla.x  ; 
while  the  old  German  name  for  muslin,  "  net- 
tle-cloth," shows  that  it  m.ust  have  been  at 
one  time  extensively  used  for  weaving  pur- 
poses on  the  Continent.  The  change  in  the 
estimation  in  which  the  nettle  was  held  began 
when  cotton  was  introduced  from  America, 
now  a  century  or  more  ago  ;  and  in  a  few  years 
the  home-grown  plant  was  entirely  superseded 
by  the  foreigner,  and  sank  into  the  state  of 
utter  neglect  and  oblivion  in  which  it  has  re- 
mained till  within  the  last  few  years,  when 
efforts  have  been  made  in  Germany  to  draw 
attention  once  more  to  its  capabilities  and  good 
qualities.  After  the  exhibition  in  Philadelphia, 
when  it  became  evident  to  the  German  man- 
ufacturers that  they  must  bestir  themselves  in 
real  earnest  if  they  hoped  to  compete  success- 
fully with  their  neighbors  in  the  future,  Profes- 
sor Reuleaux,  their  representative  in  America, 
seriously  advised  them  to  turn  their  attention 
to  their  own  native  industrial  products,  with 
a  view  to  becoming  less  dependent  on  foreign 
countries.  He  reminded  them  among  other 
things  of  the  stinging-nettle,  and  then  people 
suddenly  remembered  that  it  had  once  been  as 
highly  esteemed   as  flax   and  hemp,   and   sci- 


entific men  began  to  talk  and  write  about  the 
proper  methods  of  cultivating  it.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  it  was  the  foreign  species 
which  found  favor  in  their  eyes,  and  above  all 
the  snow-white,  stingless  Chinese  nettle,  which 
yields  a  glossy  fibre,  like  the  finest  silk  or 
spun-glass.  An  enterprising  lady,  however, 
Madame  Roeszler-Lade,  had  already  deter- 
mined to  try  what  could  be  done  with  the 
common  stinging-nettle,  the  Urtica  dioica,  and 
made  her  first  experiment  on  her  own  estates 
in  1S73.  Il  failed,  simply  and  solely,  as  it 
would  appear,  because  the  peasants  could  not 
be  induced  to  do  as  they  were  told,  and  were 
absolutely  contemptuous  when  directed  to  treat 
the  nettle-stalks  as  they  did  their  hemp.  But 
now  when  Professor  Reuleaux  came  forward 
as  the  champion  of  the  native  nettle,  Madame 
Roeszler-Lade  applied  to  him  for  advice,  and 
then  planted  her  nettles  on  a  piece  of  poor, 
rocky  ground,  having  but  a  thin  layer  of  soil  ; 
and  this  time  she  succeeded  so  well  that,  at  an 
agricultural  exhibition  held  in  the  autumn  of 
1877,  she  was  able  to  exhibit  specimens  of 
nettle-fibre  in  all  stages  of  preparation,  ending 
with  the  spun  yarn.  This  was  a  triumph,  and 
the  unbelievers  who  had  turned  up  their  noses 
in  derision,  were  now  convinced,  and  hundreds 
determined  to  begin  growing  nettles  without 
delay,  and  this  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  Hungary,  Poland,  Swe- 
den, Austria,  and  North  America.  Two  years 
later  the  first  German  "  China-grass  "  manu- 
factory was  established  by  Herr  F.  C.  Seidel  in 
Dresden,  and  after  many  failures  and  much 
expense  he  has  succeeded  in  spinning  the 
nettle-fibre  in  a  manner  which  is  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory. He  uses  the  common  nettle,  but 
prefers  the  Chinese  nettle  as  yielding,  at 
present,  a  better-looking  and  much  stronger 
fibre. —  CasscH's  Fantily  Magazine. 

Icelandic  Hkrring-Fisheries.— The  her- 
rings are  all  caught  in  the  fiords,  none  in  the 
open  sea.  The  Norwegian  ships  that  come  to 
Iceland  are  generally  schooners,  having  the 
necessary  complement  of  salt  and  barrels  on 
board.  After  their  arrival,  they  are  partially 
dismantled  and  laid  up  at  anchor,  having  first 
landed  the  curing  materials  at  their  various 
stations.  These  stations  are  mere  wooden 
sheds  built  on  the  shore,  and  partly  projecting 
into  the  water,  with  a  platform  or  jetty  on  the 
side  next  the  sea  for  discharging  the  fishing- 
boats.  They  are  always  situated  where  deep 
water  comes  close  inshore,  so  that  vessels  may 
be  loaded  by  a  gangway  from  the  jetty  and 
still  be  afloat,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  in  the 
north  and  east  being  only  three  feet.  The  fish- 
ing-boats brought  from  Norway  are  smaller  than 
those  in  use  on  our  c^sts,  but  larger  than 
those   of   the   Icelanders   and   are   fitted  with 
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mast,  spritsail,  and  jib,  all  very  light,  as  they 
are  not  expected  to  meet  very  heavy  weather. 
The  net  is  in  one  piece — a  seine-net — with 
which  the  herrings  are  swept  toward  the  shore. 
Should  it  contain  moie  than  the  boats  can 
carry,  the  ends  of  the  net  are  anchored  ashore, 
and  the  boats  are  loaded  with  as  much  as  they 
can  carry  from  within  by  bag-nets  on  the  end 
of  long  poles  ;  the  remainder  of  the  fish  re- 
maining safely  inclosed  in  the  net  all  alive  for 
days  until  they  are  wanted,  or  the  contents  ex- 
hausted. The  nets  are  of  various  sizes — from 
20  fathoms  long  by  5  fathoms  deep,  to  150 
fathoms  long  by  20  fathoms  deep,  and  are  in 
use  according  to  the  depth  of  water  at  the 
shore  to  be  fished.  The  nets  are  only  of  half- 
inch  mesh,  and  are  used  in  Norway  for  sprats 
and  herring  alike. — Chambers' s  Jozirnal. 

Beasts  of  Prey. — The  remains  of  a  very 
large  beast  of  prey  have  been  found  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  was 
characterized  by  the  possession  of  enormous 
upper  canines,  or  "  dog-teeth,"  and  tliey  were 
flat  instead  of  rounded,  sharp  at  the  tips,  and 
marked  by  saw-like  edges  on  the  sides.  These 
teeth  projected  downward  by  the  sides  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  must  have  been  terrible  in- 
struments of  destruction.  Their  length  is 
nearly  six  inches,  and  thejr  were  carried  by  a 
powerful  jaw.  Thej^  are  bent,  and  being  fiat 
they  resemble  a  sabre  in  shape,  and  hence  the 
name,  sabre-toothed  carnivore,  which  has  been 
given  to  this  animal.  It  has  the  number  and 
(with  the  exception  of  the  canines)  the  same 
arrangement  of  the  teeth  as  in  the  genus  Felis, 
to  which  the  lion  and  cat  belong  ;  but  it  was 
not  one  of  them,  and  it  is  placed  in  the  genus 
Machrerodus.  There  was  a  species  of  it  that 
roamed  over  Europe,  but  not  in  the  northern 
countries,  in  the  age  before  the  Glacial  period, 
and  at  that  time.  During  the  early  Pliocene 
age  other  kinds  lived  in  India,  in  the  Oriental 
province  ;  and  in  the  South  American  province 
a  Machserodus  was  found  with  the  remains  of 
the  extinct  ground  sloth.  The  genus  Machse- 
rodus  had,  then,  species  closel}'  resembling 
one  another,  and  it  had  a  very  wide  geograph- 
ical range.  Living  in  Europe  before  the 
Glacial  period,  it  had  also  a  species  which 
preyed  on  the  deer  and  oxen  of  the  age  after 
that  epoch  of  cold.  This  left  its  teeth  in 
Kent's  Cavern,  near  Torquay.  But  large  and 
strong  as  was  Machierodus  it  died  out,  and 
there  are  no  traces  of  it  to  be  found  during 
the  later  ages  when  man  used  smooth  stone 
implements,  and  had  domestic  animals.  Oddly 
enough,  the  specimen  discovered  in  Kent's 
Cavern  was  found  to  have  been  gnawed  by 
hyaenas,  and  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that 


early  man  lived  in  the  dangerous  neighbor- 
hood of  this  great  cat,  which  was  neither  lion 
nor  tiger,  but  had  their  habits. — Science  for  All. 

Food  Makes  the  Man. —Speaking  rough- 
ly, about  three  fourths,  by  weight,  of  the  body 
of  man  is  constituted  by  the  fluid  he  consumes, 
and  the  remaining  fourth  by  the  solid  material 
he  appropriates.  It  is  therefore  no  figure  of 
speech  to  say  that  food  makes  the  man.  We 
might  ^even  put  the  case  in  a  stronger  light 
and  affirm  that  man  is  his  food.  It  is  strictly 
and  literally  true  that  "A  man  who  drinks 
beer  thinks  beer."  We  make  this  concession 
to  the  teetotalers,  and  will  add  that  good 
sound  beer  is  by  no  means  a  bad  thought  fac- 
tor, whate'^er  may  be  the  intellectual  value  of 
the  commodity  commonly  sold  and  consumed 
under  that  name  !  It  cannot  obviously  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  what  a  man  eats  and 
drinks.  He  is,  in  fact,  choosing  his  animal 
and  moral  character  when  he  selects  his  food. 
It  is  impossible  for  him  to  change  his  inherited 
nature,  simply  because  modifications  of  devel- 
opment occupy  more  than  an  individual  life, 
but  he  can  help  to  make  the  particular  stock  to 
which  he  belongs  more  or  less  beery  or  fleshy 
or  watery,  and  so  on,  by  the  way  he  feeds. 
We  know  the  effect  the  feeding  of  animals  has 
on  their  temper  and  very  natures  ;  how  the 
dog  fed  on  raw  meat  and  chained  up  so  that 
he  cannot  work  off  the  superfluous  nitrogen- 
ised  material  by  exercise  becomes  a  savage 
beast,  while  the  same  creature  fed  on  bread 
and  milk  would  be  tame  as  a  lamb.  The  same 
law  of  results  is  applicable  to  man,  and  every 
living  organism  is  propagated  "  in  its  kind" 
with  a  physical  and  mental  likeness.  This  is 
the  underlying  principle  of  development. 
Happily  the  truth  is  beginning,  though  slowly 
and  imperfectly,  to  find  a  recognition  it  has 
long  been  denied.  It  is  possible  that  in  the 
natural  desire  to  secure  the  best  and  purest 
supplies  of  food  and  drink  for  m.an  we  are 
pushing  matters  a  little  to  extremes  and  be- 
coming ridiculous.  Utopia  is  a -long  way  off, 
and  "  Hygeia "  has  not  been  built.  It  is, 
however,  desirable  that  we  should  aim  high 
and  make  the  teachings  of  physiological  sci- 
ence the  precepts  of  our  daily  life  and  conduct. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  reach  our  ideal,  but 
progress  will  be  advanced  by  striving  to  make 
its  attainment  an  object.  "What  to  eat, 
drink,  and  avoid"  is  a  rational  proposition; 
and  if  some  of  us  are  becoming  a  little  unrea- 
sonable in  the  attempt  to  solve  it,  at  least  we 
are  on  the  right  road,  and  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged rather  than  abashed  by  the,  not  unkindly, 
criticism  our  endeavors  are  calling  forth. — ■ 
Lancet. 
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Green  rushes,  long  and  thick,  stand- 
ing up  above  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  told 
the  hour  of  the  year  as  distinctly  as  the 
shadow  on  the  dial  the  hour  of  the  day. 
Green  and  thick  and  sappy  to  the  touch, 
they  felt  like  summer,  soft  and  elastic, 
as  if  full  of  life,  mere  rushes  though 
they  were.  On  the  fingers  they  left  a 
green  scent  ;  rushes  have  a  separate  scent 
of  green,  so,  too,  have  ferns,  very 
different  to  that  of  grass  or  leaves. 
Rising  from  brown  sheaths,  the  tall 
stems  enlarged  a  little  in  the  middle, 
like  classical  columns,  and  heavy  with 
their  sap  and  freshness,  leaned  against 
the  hawthorn  sprays.  From  the  earth 
they  had  drawn  its  moisture,  and  made 
the  ditch  dry  ;  some  of  the  sweetness  ot 
the  air  had  entered  into  their  fibres, 
and  the  rushes — the  common  rushes — 
were  full  of  beautiful  summer.  The 
white  pollen  of  early  grasses  growing 
on  the  edge  was  dusted  from  them  each 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVIII.,  No.  2 


time  the  hawthorn  boughs  were  shaken 
by  a  thrush.  These  lower  sprays  came 
down  in  among  the  grass,  and  leaves 
and  grass  -  blades  touched.  Smooth 
round  stems  of  angelica,  big  as  a  gun- 
barrel,  hollow  and  strong,  stood  on  the 
slope  of  the  mound,  their  tiers  of  well- 
balanced  branches  rising  like  those  of 
a  tree.  Such  a  sturdy  gfowth  pushed 
back  the  ranks  of  hedge  parsley  in  full 
white  flower,  which  blocked  every 
avenue  and  winding  bird's-path  of  the 
bank.  But  the  "  gix,"  or  wild  parsnip, 
reached  already  high  above  both,  and 
would  rear  its  fluted  stalk,  joint  on 
joint,  till  it  could  face  a  man.  Trees 
they  were  to  the  lesser  birds,  not  even 
bending  if  perched  on  ;  but  though  so 
stout,  the  birds  did  not  place  their  nests 
on  or  against  them.  Something  in  the 
odor  of  these  umbelliferous  plants,  per- 
haps, is  not  quite  liked  ;  if  brushed  or 
bruised  they  give  out  a  bitter  greenish 
10 
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scent.  Under  their  cover,  well  shaded 
and  hidden,  birds  build,  but  not  against 
or  on  the  stems,  though  they  will  affix 
their  nests  to  much  less  certain  supports. 
With  the  grasses  that  overhung  the  edge, 
with  the  rushes  in  the  ditch  itself,  and 
these  great  plants  on  the  mound,  the 
whole  hedge  was  wrapped  and  thickened. 
No  cunning  of  glance  could  see  through 
it  ;  it  would  have  needed  a  ladder  to  help 
any  one  look  over. 

It  was  between  the  May  and  the  June 
roses.  The  May  bloom  had  fallen,  and 
among  the  hawthorn  boughs  were  the 
little  green  bunches  that  would  feed  the 
red-wings  in  autumn.  High  up  the  briers 
had  climbed,  straight  and  towering  while 
tiiere  was  a  thorn  or  an  ash  sapling,  or 
a  yellow-green  willow,  to  uphold  them, 
and  then  curving  over  toward  the 
meadow.  The  buds  were  on  them,  but 
not  yet  open  ;  it  was  between  the  May 
and  the  rose. 

As  the  wind,  wandering  over  the 
sea,  takes  from  each  wave  an  invisible 
portion,  and  brings  to  those  on  shore 
the  ethereal  essence  of  ocean,  so  the  air 
lingering  among  the  Avoods  and  hedges — 
green  waves  and  billows — became  full 
of  fine  atoms  of  summer.  Swept  from 
notched  hawthorn  leaves,  broad-topped 
oak  leaves,  narrow  ash  sprays  and  oval 
willows  ;  from  vast  elm  cliffs  and  sharp- 
taloned  brambles  under  ;  brushed  from 
the  waving  grasses  and  stiffening  corn, 
the  dust  ot  the  sunshine  was  borne 
along  and  breathed.  Steeped  in  flower 
and  pollen  to  the  music  of  bees  and 
birds,  the  stream  of  the  atmosphere 
became  a  living  thing.  It  was  life  to 
breathe  it,  for  the  air  itself  was  life. 
The  strength  of  the  earth  went  up 
through  the  leaves  into  the  wind.  Fed 
thus  on  the  food  of  the  Immortals,  the 
lieart  opened  to  the  width  and  depth  of 
the  sumrrer — to  the  broad  horizon  afar, 
down  to  ihe  minutest  creature  in  the 
grass,  up  to  the  highest  swallow.  Winter 
shows  us  Matter  in  its  dead  form,  like 
the  primary  rocks,  like  granite  and 
basalt — clear  but  cold  and  frozen  crys- 
tal. Summer  shows  us  Matter  changiyg 
into  life,  sap  rising  from  the  earth 
through  a  million  tubes,  the  alchemic 
power  of  light  entering  the  solid  oak  ; 
and  see  !  it  bursts  forth  in  countless 
leaves.  Living  things  leap  in  the  grass, 
living  things  drift  upon   the  air,   living 


things  are  coming  forth  to  breathe  in 
every  hawthorn  bush.  No  longer  does 
the  immense  weight  of  Matter — the 
dead,  the  crystallized — press  ponderous- 
ly on  the  thinking  mind.  The  whole 
office  of  Matter  is  to  feed  life — to  feed 
the  green  rushes,  and  the  roses  that  are 
about  to  be  ;  to  feed  the  swallows 
above,  and  us  that  wander  beneath 
them.  So  much  greater  is  this  green 
and  common  rush  than  all  the  Alps. 

Fanning  so  swiftly,  the  wasp's  wings 
are  but  just  visible  as  he  passes  ;  did  he 
pause,  the  light  would  be  apparent 
through  their  texture.  On  the  wings  of 
the  dragon-fly  as  he  hovers  an  instant 
before  he  darts  there  is  a  prismatic 
gleam.  These  wing  textures  are  even 
more  delicate  than  the  minute  filaments 
on  a  swallow's  quill,  more  delicate  than 
the  pollen  of  a  flower.  They  are  formed 
of  matter  indeed,  but  how  exquisitely  it 
is  resolved  into  the  means  and  organs* 
of  life  !  Though  not  often  consciously 
recognized,  perhaps  this  *is  the  great 
pleasure  of  summer,  to  watch  the  earth, 
the  dead  particles,  resolving  themselves 
into  the  living  case  of  life,  to  see  the 
seed-leaf  push  aside  the  clod  and  be- 
come by  degrees  the  perfumed  flower. 
From  the  tiny  mottled  egg  come  the 
wings  that  by  and  by  shall  pass  the 
immense  sea.  It  is  in  this  marvellous 
transformation  of  clods  and  cold  matter 
into  living  things  that  the  joy  and  the 
hope  of  summer  reside.  Every  blade 
of  grass,  each  leaf,  each  separate  floret 
and  petal  is  an  inscription  speaking  of 
hope.  Consider  the  grasses  and  the 
oaks,  the  swallows,  the  sweet  blue 
butterfly — they  are  one  and  all  a  sign 
and  token  showing  before  our  eyes 
earth  made  into  life.  So  that  my  hope 
becomes  as  broad  as  the  horizon  afar, 
reiterated  by  every  leaf,  sung  on  every 
bough,  reflected  in  the  gleam  of  every 
flower.  There  is  so  much  for  us  yet  to 
come,  so  much  to  be  gathered,  and 
enjoyed.  Not  for  you  or  me,  now,  but 
for  our  race,  who  will  ultimately  use 
this  magical  secret  for  their  happiness. 
Eartli  holds  secrets  enough  to  give  them 
the  life  of  the  fabled  Immortals.  My 
heart  is  fixed  firm  and  stable  in  the 
belief  that  ultimately  the  sunshine  and 
the  summer,  the  flowers  and  the  azure 
sky,  shall  become,  as  it  were,  interwoven 
into    man's    existence.      He    shall   take 
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from  all  their  beauty  and  enjoy  their 
glory.  Hence  it  is  that  a  flower  is  to 
me  so  rriuch  more  than  stalk  and  petals. 
When  I  look  in  the  glass  I  see  that 
every  line  in  my  face  means  pessimism  ; 
but  in  spite  of  my  face — that  is,  my 
experience — I  remain  an  optimist.  Time 
with  an  unsteady  hand  has  etched  thin 
crooked  lines,  and,  deepening  the  hol- 
lows, has  cast  the  original  expression 
into  shadow.  Pain  and  sorrow  flow  over 
us  with  little  ceasing,  as  the  sea-hoofs 
beat  on  the  beach.  Let  us  not  look  at 
ours^ves  but  onward,  and  take  strength 
from  the  leaf  and  the  signs  of  the  field. 
He  is  indeed  despicable  who  cannot 
look  onward  to  the  ideal  life  of  man. 
Not  to  do  so  is  to  deny  our  birthright 
of  mind. 

The  long  grass  flowing  toward  the 
hedge  has  reared  in  a  wave  against  it. 
Along  the  hedge  it  is  higher  and  greener, 
and  rustles  into  the  very  bushes.  There 
is  a  mark  only  now  where  the  footpath 
was  ;  it  passed  close  to  the  hedge,  but 
its  place  is  traceable  only  as  a  groove  in 
the  sorrel  and  seed-tops.  Though  it  has 
quite  filled  the  path,  the  grass  there 
cannot  send  its  tops  so  high  ;  it  has  left 
a  winding  crease.  By  the  hedge  here 
stands  a  moss-grown  willow,  and  its 
slender  branches  extend  over  the  sward. 
Beyond  it  is  an  oak,  just  apart  from  the 
bushes  ;  then  the  ground  gently  rises, 
and  an  ancient  pollard  ash,  hollow  and 
black  inside,  guards  an  open  gateway 
like  a  low  tower.  The  different  tone  of 
green  shows  that  the  hedge  is  there  of 
nut-trees  ;  but  one  great  hawthorn 
spreads  out  in  a  semicircle  roofing  the 
grass  which  is  yet  more  verdant  in  the 
still  pool  (as  it  were)  under  it.  Next  a 
corner,  more  oaks,  and  a  chestnut  in 
bloom.  Returning  to  the  spot  an  old 
apple-tree  stands  right  out  in  the 
meadow  like  an  island.  There  seemed 
just  now  the  tiniest  twinkle  of  move- 
ment by  the  rushes,  but  it  was  lost 
among  the  hedge  parsley.  Among  the 
gray  leaves  of  the  willow  there  is  another 
flit  of  motion  ;  and  visible  now  against 
the  sky  there  is  a  little  brown  bird,  not 
to  be  distinguished  at  the  moment  from 
the  many  other  little  brown  birds  that 
are  known  to  be  about.  He  got  up  into 
the  willow  from  the  hedge  parsley  some- 
how, without  being  seen  to  climb  or  fly. 
Suddenly  he  crosses  to  the  tops  of  the 


hawthorn  and  immediately  flings  himself 
up  into  the  air  a  yard  or  two,  his  wings 
and  ruffled  crest  making  a  ragged  out- 
line ;  jerk,  jerk,  jerk,  as  if  it  were  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  keep  even 
at  that  height.  He  scolds,  and  twitters, 
and  chirps,  and  all  at  once  sinks  like  a 
stone  into  the  hedge  and  out  of  sight  as  a 
stone  into  a  pond.  It  is  a  whitethroat  ; 
his  nest  is  deep  in  the  parsley  and  nettles. 
Presently  he  will  go  out  to  the  island 
apple-tree  and  back  again  in  a  minute 
or  two  ;  the  pair  of  them  are  so  fond  of 
each  other's  aft'ectionate  company  they 
cannot  remain  apart. 

Watching  the  line  of  the  hedge,  about 
every  two  minutes,  either  near  at  hand 
or  yonder  a  bird  darts  out  just  at  the 
level  of  the  grass,  hovers  a  second  with 
laboring  wings,  and  returns  as  swiftly 
to  the  cover.  Sometimes  it  is  a  fly- 
catcher, sometimes  a  greenfinch,  or 
chaffinch,  now  and  then  a  robin,  in 
one  place  a  shrike,  perhaps  another  is  a 
redstart.  They  are  flyfishing  all  of  them; 
seizing  insects  from  the  sorrel  tips  and 
grass,  as  the  kingfisher  takes  a  roach 
from  the  water.  A  blackbird  slips  up 
into  the  oak  and  a  do^e  descends  in  the 
corner  by  the  chestnut  tree.  But  these 
are  not  visible  together,  only  one  at  a 
time  and  with  intervals.  The  larger 
part  of  the  life  of  the  hedge  is  out  of 
sight.  All  the  thrush- fledglings,  the 
young  blackbirds,  and  finches  are  hid- 
den, most  of  them  on  the  mound  among 
the  ivy,  and  parsley,  and  rough  grasses, 
protected  too  by  a  roof  of  brambles. 
The  nests  that  still  have  eggs  are  not, 
like  the  nests  of  the  early  days  of  April, 
easily  found  ;  they  are  deep  down  in 
the  tangled  herbage  by  the  shore 'of  the 
ditch,  or  far  inside  the  thorny  thickets 
which  then  looked  mere  bushes,  and  are 
now  so  broad.  Landrails  are  running 
in  the  grass  concealed  as  a  man  would 
be  in  a  wood  ;  they  have  nests  and  eggs 
on  the  ground  for  which  you  may  search 
in  vain  till  the  mowers  come.  Up  in 
the  corner  a  fragment  of  white  fur  and 
marks  of  scratching  show  where  a  doe 
has  been  preparing  for  a  litter.  Some 
well-trodden  runs  lead  from  mound  to 
mound  ;  they  are  sandy  near  the  hedge 
where  the  particles  have  been  carried 
out  adhering  to  the  rabbits'  feet  and 
fur,  A  crow  rises  lazily  from  the  upper 
end  of   the    field,    and   perches   in  the 
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chestnut.  His  presence,  too,  was  un- 
suspected. He  is  there  by  far  too  fre- 
quently. At  this  season  the  crows  are 
always  in  the  mowing  grass,  searching 
about,  stalking  in  winding  tracks  from 
furrow  to  furrow,  picking  up  an  egg 
here  and  a  foolish  fledgling  that  has 
wandered  from  the  mound  yonder. 
Very  likely  there  may  be  a  moorhen  or 
two  slipping  about  under  cover  of  the 
long  grass  ;  thus  hidden  they  can  leave 
the  shelter  of  the  flags  and  wander  a 
distance  from  the  brook.  So  that  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  grass  and  under 
the  screen  of  the  leaves  there  are  ten 
times  more  birds  than  are  seen. 

Besides  the  singing  and  calling,  there 
is  a  peculiar  sound  which  is  only  heard 
in  summer.  Waiting  quietly  to  discover 
what  birds  are  about,  I  become  aware 
of  a  sound  in  the  very  air.  It  is  not 
the  midsummer  hum  which  will  soon  be 
heard  over  the  heated  hay  in  the  valley 
and  over  the  cooler  hills  alike.  It  is 
not  enough  to  be  called  a  hum,  and  does 
but  just  tremble  at  the  extreme  edge  of 
hearing.  If  the  branches  wave  and 
rustle  they  overbear  it  ;  the  buzz  of  a 
passing  bee  is  so  much  louder  it  over- 
comes all  of  it  that  is  in  the  whole  field. 
I  cannot  define  it,  except  by  calling  the 
hours  of  winter  to  mind — they  are  silent  ; 
you  hear  a  branch  crack  or  creak  as  it 
rubs  another  in  the  wood,  you  hear  the 
hoar  frost  crunch  on  the  grass  beneath 
your  feet,  but  the  air  is  without  sound 
itself.  The  sound  of  summer  is  every- 
where— in  the  passing  breeze,  in  the 
hedge,  in  the  broad-branching  trees,  in 
the  grass  as  it  swings  ;  all  the  myriad 
particles  that  together  make  the  summer 
varied  are  in  motion.  The  sap  moves 
in  the  trees,  the  pollen  is  pushed  out 
from  grass  and  flower,  and  yet  again 
these  acres  and  acres  of  leaves  and 
square  miles  of  grass  blades — for  they 
would  cover  acres  and  square  miles  if 
reckoned  edge  to  edge — are  drawing 
their  strength  from  the  atmosphere. 
Exceedingly  minute  as  these  vibrations 
must  be,  their  numbers  perhaps  may 
give  them  a  volume  almost  reaching  in 
the  aggregate  to  the  power  of  the  ear. 
Besides  the  quivering  leaf,  the  swinging 
grass,  the  fluttering  bird's  wing,  and  the 
thousand  oval  membranes  which  in- 
numerable insects  whirl  about,  a  faint 
resonance  seems  to  come  from  the  very 


earth  itself.  The  fervor  of  the  sun- 
beams descending  in  a  tidal  flood  rings 
on  the  strung  harp  of  earth.  It  is  this 
exquisite  undertone,  heard  and  yet  un- 
heard, which  brings  the  mind  into  sweet 
accordance  with  the  wonderful  instru- 
ment of  nature.    • 

By  the  apple-tree  there  is  a  low  bank, 
where  the  grass  is  less  tall  and  admits 
the  heat  direct  to  the  ground  ;  here 
there  are  blue  flowers — bluer  than  the 
wings  of  my  favorite  butterflies — with 
white  centres  —  the  lovely  bird's-eyes, 
or  veronica.  The  violet  and  cowslip, 
bluebell  and  rose,  are  known  to  thou- 
sands :  the  veronica  is  overlooked.  The 
ploughboys  know  it,  and  the  wayside 
children,  the  mower  and  those  who 
linger  in  fields,  but  few  else.  Brightly 
blue  and  surrounded  by  greenest  grass, 
imbedded  in  and  all  the  more  blue  for 
the  shadow  of  the  grass,  these  growing 
butterflies'  wings  draw  to  themselves  the 
sun.  From  this  island  I  look  down  into 
the  depth  of  the  grasses.  Red  sorrel 
spires — deep  drinkers  of  reddest  sun 
wine — stand  the  boldest,  and  in  their 
numbers  threaten  the  buttercups.  To 
these  in  the  distance  they  give  the 
gypsy-gold  tint — the  reflection  of  fire  on 
plates  of  the  precious  metal.  It  will 
show  even  on  a  ring  by  firelight  ;  blood 
in  the  gold,  they  say.  Gather  the  open 
marguerite  daisies,  and  they  seem  large 
— so  wide  a  disk,  such  fingers  of  rays  ; 
but  in  the  grass  their  size  is  toned  by 
so  much  green.  Clover  heads  of  honey 
lurk  in  the  bunches  and  by  the  hidden 
footpath.  Like  clubs  from  Polynesia 
the  tips  of  the  grasses  are  varied  in 
shape,  some  tend  to  a  point — the  fox- 
tails— some  are  hard  and  cylindrical  ; 
others,  avoiding  the  club  shape,  put  forth 
the  slenderest  branches  with  fruit  of 
seed  at  the  ends,  which  tremble  as  the 
air  goes  by.  Their  stalks  are  ripening 
and  becoming  of  the  color  of  hay  while 
yet  the  long  blades  remain  green.  Each 
kind  is  repeated  a  hundred  times,  the 
foxtails  are  succeeded  by  foxtails,  the 
narrow  blades  by  narrow  blades,  but 
never  become  monotonous  ;  sorrel  stands 
by  sorrel,  daisy  flowers  by  daisy.  This 
bed  of  veronica  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient 
apple  has  a  whole  handful  of  flowers,  and 
yet  they  do  not  weary  the  eye.  Oak 
follows  oak  and  elm  ranks  with  elm, 
but  the  woodlands  are  pleasant  ;  how- 
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ever  many  times  reduplicated,  their 
beauty  only  increases.  So,  too,  the 
summer  days  f  the  sun  rises  on  the 
same  grasses  and  green  hedges,  there 
is  the  same  blue  sky,  but  did  we  ever 
have  enough  of  them  ?  No,  not  in  a 
hundred  years  !  There  seems  always 
a  depth,  somewhere,  unexplored,  a 
thicket  that  has  not  been  seen  through, 
a  corner  full  of  ferns,  a  quaint  old 
hollow  tree,  which  may  give  us  some- 
thing. Bees  go  by  me  as  I  stand  under 
the  apple,  but  they  pass  on  for  the  most 
part  bound  on  a  long  journey,  across  to 
the  clover  fields  or  up  to  the  thyme 
lands  ;  only  a  few  go  down  into  the 
mowing  grass.  The  hive  bees  are  the 
most  impatient  of  insects  ;  they  cannot 
bear  to  entangle  their  wings  beating 
against  grasses  or  boughs.  Not  one 
will  enter  a  hedge.  They  like  an  open 
and  level  surface,  places  cropped  by 
sheep,  the  sward  by  the  roadside,  fields 
of  clover,  where  the  flower  is  not  deep 
under  grass. 

It  is  the  patient  humble  bee  that  goes 
down  into  the  forest  of  the  mowing  grass. 
If  entangled,  the  humble  bee  climbs  up  a 
sorrel  stem  and  takes  wing,  without  any 
sign  of  annoyance.  His  broad  back  with 
tawny  bar  buoyantly  glides  over  the  gold- 
en buttercups.  He  hums  to  himself  as  he 
goes,  so  happy  is  he.  He  knows  no  skep, 
no  cunning  work  in  glass  receives  his 
labor,  no  artificial  saccharine  aids  him 
when  the  beams  of  the  sun  are  cold, 
there  is  no  step  to  his  house  that  he 
may  alight  in  comfort  ;  the  way  is  not 
made  clear  for  him  that  he  may  start 
straight  for  the  flowers,  nor  are  any 
sown  for  him.  He  has  no  shelter  if  the 
storm  descends  suddenly  ;  he  has  no 
dome  of  twisted  straw  well  thatched  and 
tiled  to  retreat  to.  The  butcher-bird, 
with  a  Deak  like  a  crooked  iron  nail, 
drives,  him  to  the  ground,  and  leaves 
him  pierced  with  a  thorn  ;  but  no  hail 
of  shot  revenges  his  tortures.  The  grass 
stiffens  at  nightfall  (in  autumn),  and  he 
must  creep  where  he  may,  if  possibly  he 
may  escape  the  frost.  No  one  cares  for 
the  humble  bee.  But  down  to  the 
flowering  nettle  in  the  mossy-sided  ditch, 
up  into  the  tall  elm,  winding  in  and  out 
and  round  the  branched  buttercups, 
along  the  banks  of  the  brook,  far  inside 
the  deepest  wood,  away  he  wanders  and 
despises   nothing.     His    nest   is    under 


the  rough  grasses  and  the  mosses  of 
the  mound,  a  mere  tunnel  beneath  the 
fibres  and  matted  surface.  The  haw- 
thorn overhangs  it,  the  fern  grows  by, 
red  mice  rustle  past.  It  thunders,  and 
the  great  oak  trembles  ;  the  heavy  rain 
drops  through  the  treble  roof  of  oak  and 
hawthorn  and  fern.  Under  the  arched 
branches  the  lightning  plays  along, 
swiftly  to  and  fro,  or  seems  to,  like 
the  swish  of  a  whip,  a  yellowish-red 
against  the  green  ;  a  boom  !  a  crackle 
as  if  a  tree  fell  from  the  sky.  The 
thick  grasses  are  bowed,  the  white  florets 
of  the  wild  parsley  are  beaten  down, 
the  rain  hurls  itself,  and  suddenly  a 
fierce  blast  tears  the  green  oak  leaves 
and  whirls  them  out  into  the  fields  ;  but 
the  humble  bee's  home,  under  moss  and 
matted  fibres,  remains  uninjured.  His 
house  at  the  root  of  the  king  of  trees 
like  a  cave  in  the  rock,  is  safe.  The 
storm  passes  and  the  sun  comes  out,  the 
air  is  the  sweeter  and  the  richer  for 
the  rain,  like  verse  with  a  rhyme  ;  there 
will  be  more  honey*  in  the  flowers. 
Humble  he  is,  but  wild  ;  always  in  the 
field,  the  wood  ;  always  by  the  banks 
and  thickets  ;  always  wild  and  humming 
to  his  flowers.  Therefore  I  like  the 
humble  bee,  being,  at  heart  at  least, 
forever  roaming  among  the  woodlands 
and  the  hills  and  by  the  brooks.  In 
such  quick  summer  storms  the  light- 
ning gives  the  impression  of  being  far 
more  dangerous  than  the  zigzag  paths 
traced  on  the  autumn  sky.  The  electric 
cloud  seems  almost  level  with  the  ground 
and  the  livid  flame  to  rush  to  and  fro 
beneath  the  boughs  as  the  little  bats  do 
in  the  evening. 

Caught  by  such  a  cloud,  I  have  stayed 
under  thick  larches  at  the  edge  of 
plantations.  They  are  no  shelter,  but 
conceal  one  perfectly.  The  wood  pig- 
eons come  home  to  their  nest-trees  ;  in 
larches  they  seem  to  have  permanent 
nests,  almost  like  rooks.  Kestrels,  too, 
come  home  to  the  wood.  Pheasants 
crow,  but  not  from  fear — from  defiance  ; 
in  fear  they  scream.  The  boom  startles 
them,  and  they  instantly  defy  the  sky. 
The  rabbits  quietly  feed  on  out  in  the 
field  between  the  thistles  and  rushes 
that  so  often  grow  in  woodside  pastures, 
quietly  hopping  to  their  favorite  places, 
utterly  heedless  how  heavy  the  echoes 
may  be  in  the  hollows  of  the  wooded 
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hills.  Till  the  rain  comes  they  take  no 
heed  whatever,  but  then  make  for 
shelter.  Blackbirds  often  make  a  good 
deal  of  noise  ;  but  the  soft  turtle-doves 
coo  gently,  let  the  lightning  be  as  savage 
as  it  will.  Nothing  has  the  least  fear. 
Man  alone,  more  senseless  than  a 
pigeon,  put  a  god  in  vapor  ;  and  to 
this  day,  though  the  printing  press  has 
set  a  foot  on  every  threshold,  numbers 
bow  the  knee  when  they  hear  the  roar 
the  timid  dove  does  not  heed.  So 
trustful  are  the  doves,  the  squirrels,  the 
birds  of  the  branches,  and  the  creatures 
of  the  field.  Under  their  tuition  let  us 
rid  ourselves  of  mental  terrors,  and  face 
death  itself  as  calmly  as  they  do  the 
livid  lightning  ;  so  trustful  and  so  con- 
tent with  their  fate,  resting  in  themselves 
and  unappalled.  If  but  by  reason  and 
will  I  could  reach  the  godlike  calm  and 
courage  of  what  we  so  thoughtlessly  call 
the  timid  turtle-dove,  I  should  lead  a 
nearly  perfect  life. 

The  bark  of  the  ancient  apple-tree 
under  which  I  %ave  been  standing  is 
shrunken  like  iron  which  has  been 
heated  and  let  cool  round  the  rim  of 
a  wheel.  For  a  hundred  years  the 
horses  have  rubbed  against  it  while 
feeding  in  the  aftermath.  The  scales 
of  the  bark  are  gone  or  smoothed  down 
and  level,  so  that  insects  have  no  hiding- 
place.  There  are  no  crevices  for  them, 
the  horsehairs  that  were  caught  any- 
where have  been  carried  away  by  birds 
for  their  nests.  The  trunk  is  smooth 
and  columnar,  hard  as  iron.  A  hundred 
times  the  mowing  grass  has  grown  up 
around  it,  the  birds  have  built  their 
nests,  the  butterflies  fluttered  by,  and 
the  acorns  dropped  from  the  oaks.  It 
is  a  long,  long  time,  counted  by  arti- 
ficial hours  or  by  the  seasons,  but  it  is 
longer  still  in  another  way.  The  green- 
finch in  the  hawthorn  yonder  has  been 
there  since  I  came  out,  and  all  the  lime 
has  been  happily  talking  to  his  love. 
He  has  left  the  hawthorn  indeed,  but 
only  for  a  minute  or  two,  to  fetch  a  few 
seeds,  and  comes  back  each  time  more 
full  of  song-talk  than  ever.  He  notes 
no  slow  movement  of  the  oak's  shadow 
on  the  grass  ;  it  is  nothing  to  him  and 
his  lady  dear  that  the  sun,  as  seen  from 
his  nest,  is  crossing  from  one  great 
bough  of  the  oak  to  another.  The  dew 
even  in  the  deepest  and  most  tangled 


grass  has  long  since  been  dried,  and 
some  of  the  flowers  that  close  at  noon 
will  shortly  fold  thei?  petals.  The 
morning  airs,  which  breathe  so  sweetly, 
come  less  and  less  frequently  as  the 
heat  increases.  Vanishing  from  the  sky, 
the  last  fragments  of  cloud  have  left  an 
untarnished  azure.  Many  times  the 
bees  have  returned  to  the  hives,  and 
thus  the  index  of  the  day  advances.  It 
is  nothing  to  the  greenfinches  ;  all  their 
thoughts  are  in  iheir  song-talk.  The 
sunny  moment  is  to  them  all  in  all.  So 
deeply  are  they  rapt  in  it  that  they  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  a  moment  or  a 
year.  There  is  no  clock  for  feeling,  for 
joy,  for  love.  And  with  all  their  mo- 
tions and  stepping  from  bough  to  bough, 
they  are  not  restless  ;  they  have  so  much 
time,  you  see.  So,  too,  the  whitethroat 
in  the  wild  parsley  ;  so,  too,  the  thrush 
that  just  now  peered  out  and  partly 
fluttered  his  wings  as  he  stood  to  look. 
A  butterfly  comes  and  stays  on  a  leaf — 
a  leaf  much  warmed  by  the  sun — and 
shuts  his  wings.  In  a  minute  he  opens 
them,  shuts  them  again,  half  wheels 
round,  and  by  and  by — just  when  he 
chooses,  and  not  before — floats  away. 
The  flowers  open,  and  remain  open  for 
hours,  to  the  sun.  Hastelessness  is  the 
only  word  one  can  make  up  to  describe 
it  ;  there  is  much  rest,  but  no  haste. 
Each  moment,  as  with  the  greenfinches, 
is  so  full  of  life  that  it  seems  so  long 
and  so  sufficient  in  itself.  Not  only 
the  days,  but  life  itself  lengthens  in 
summer.  I  would  spread  abroad  my 
arms  and  gather  more  of  it  to  me,  could 
I  do  so. 

All  the  procession  of  living  and  grow- 
ing things  passes.  The  grass  stands  up 
taller  and  still  taller,  the  sheaths  open, 
and  the  stalk  arises,  the  pollen  clings 
till  the  breeze  sweeps  it.  The  bees  rush 
past,  and  the  resolute  wasps  ;  the  hum- 
ble bees,  whose  weight  swings  them 
along.  About  the  oaks  and  maples  the 
brown  chafers  swarm,  and  the  fern-owls 
at  dusk,  and  the  blackbirds  and  jays  bv 
day,  cannot  reduce  their  legions  while 
they  last.  Yellow  butterflies,  and  white, 
broad  red  admirals,  and  sweet  blues  ; 
think  of  the  kingdom  of  flowers  which 
is  theirs  !  Heavy  moths  burring  at  the 
edge  of  the  copse  ;  green,  and  red,  and 
gold  flies  ;  gnats,  like  smoke,  around 
the  tree  tops  ;  midges  so  thick  over  the 
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brook,  as  if  you  could  haul  a  net  full  ; 
tiny  leaping  creatures  in  the  grass  ; 
bronze  beetles  across  the  path  ;  blue 
dragonflies  pondering  on  cool  leaves  of 
water-plantain.  Blue  jays  flitting,  a 
magpie  drooping  across  from  elm  to 
elm  ;  young  rooks  that  have  escaped 
the  hostile  shot  blundering  up  into  the 
branches  ;  missel  thrushes  leading  their 
fledglings,  already  strong  on  the  wing, 
from  field  to  field.  An  egg  here  on  the 
sward  dropped  by  a  starling  ;  a  red 
ladybird  creeping,  tortoise-like,  up  a 
green  fern  frond.  Finches  undulating 
through  the  air,  shooting  themselves 
with  closed  wings,  and  linnets  happy 
with  their  young. 

Golden  dandelion  disks — gold  and 
orange — of  a  hue  more  beautiful,  I 
think,  than  the  higher  and  more  visible 
buttercup.  A  blackbird  gleaming,  so 
black  is  he,  splashing  in  the  runlet  of 
water  across  the  gateway.  A  ruddy  king- 
fisher swiftly  drawing  himself,  as  you 
might  draw  a  stroke  with  a  pencil,  over 
the  surface  of  the  yellow  buttercups,  and 
away  above  the  hedge.  Hart's-tongue 
fern,  thick  with  green,  so  green  as  to 
be  thick  with  its  color,  deep  in  the  ditch 
under  the  shady  hazel  boughs.  White 
meadow-sweet  lifting  its  tiny  florets,  and 
black  flowered  sedges.  You  must  push 
through  the  reed  grass  to  find  the  sword 
flags  ;  the  stout  willow  herbs  will  not  be 
trampled  down,  but  resist  the  foot  like 
underwood.  Pink  lychnis  flowers  be- 
hind the  withy-stoles,  and  little  black 
moorhens  swim  away,  as  you  gather  it, 
after  their  mother,  who  has  dived  under 
the  water-grass,  and  broken  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  duckweed.  Yellow  loose- 
strife is  rising,  thick  comfrey  stands  at 
the  very  edge  ;  the  sandpipers  run  where 
the  shore  is  free  from  bushes.  Back  by 
the  underwood  the  prickly  and  repellent 
brambles  will  presently  present  us  with 
fruit.  For  the  squirrels  the  nuts  are 
forming,  green  beechmast  is  there — 
green  wedges  under  the  spray  ;  up  in 
tne  oaks  the  small  knots,  like  bark  rolled 
up  in  a  dot,  will  be  acorns.  Purple 
vetches  along  the  mounds,  yellow  lotus 
where  the  grass  is  shorter,  and  orchis 
succeeds  to  orchis.  As  I  write  them, 
so  these  things  come— not  set  in  grada- 
tion, but  like  the  broadcast  flowers  in 
the  mowing  grass. 

Now  follows  the  gorse,  and  the   pink 


rest-harrow,  and  the  sweet  lady's  bed- 
straw,  set  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
little  thorn-bush.  The  broad  repetition 
of  the  yellow  clover  is  not  to  be  written  ; 
acre  upon  acre,  and  not  one  spot  of 
green,  as  if  all  the  green  had  been 
planed  away,  leaving  only  the  flowers  to 
which  the  bees  come  by  the  thousand 
from  far  and  near.  But  one  white 
campion  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  lake 
of  yellow.  The  field  is  scented  as 
though  a  hundred  hives  of  honey  had 
been  emptied  on  it.  Along  the  mound 
by  it  the  blue-bells  are  seeding,  the 
hedge  has  been  cut  and  the  ground  is 
strevvn  with  twigs.  Among  those  seed- 
ing blue-bells  and  dry  twigs  and  mosses 
I  tliink  a  titlark  has  his  nest,  as  he  stays 
all  day  there  and  in  the  oak  over.  The 
pale  clear  yellow  of  charlock,  sharp  and 
clear,  promises  the  finches  bushels  of 
seed  for  their  young.  Under  the  scarlet 
of  the  poppies  the  larks  run,  and  then 
for  change  of  color  soar  into  the  blue. 
Creamy  honeysuckle  on  the  hedge  around 
the  cornfield,  buds  of  wild-rose  every- 
where, but  no  sweet  petal  yet.  Yonder, 
where  the  wheat  can  climb  no  higher  up 
the  slope,  are  the  purple  heathbells, 
thyme,  and  flitting  stone-chats. 

The  lone  barn  shut  off  by  acres  of 
barley  is  noisy  with  sparrows.  It  is 
their  city,  and  there  is  a  nest  in  every 
crevice,  almost  under  every  tile.  Some- 
times the  partridges  run  between  the 
ricks,  and  when  the  bats  come  out  of 
the  roof,  leverets  play  in  the  wagon- 
track.  At  even  a  fern-owl  beats  by, 
passing  close  to  the  eaves  whence  the 
moths  issue.  On  the  narrow  wagon- 
track  which  descends  along  a  coombe 
and  is  worn  in  chalk,  the  heat  pours 
down  by  day  as  if  an  invisible  lens  in 
the  atmosphere  focussed  the  sun's  rays. 
Strong  woody  knapweed  endures  it,  so 
does  toadflax  and  pale  blue  scabious, 
and  wild  mignonette.  The  very  sun  of 
Spain  burns  and  burns  and  ripens  the 
wheat  on  the  edge  of  the  coombe,  and 
will  only  let  the  spring  moisten  a  yard 
or  two  around  it  ;  but  there  a  few  rushes 
have  sprung,  and  in  the  water  itself 
brooklime  with  blue  flowers  grows  so 
thickly  that  nothing  but  a  bird  could 
find  space  to  drink.  So  down  again 
from  this  sun  of  Spain  to  woody  coverts 
where  the  wild  hops  are  blocking  every 
avenue,     and     green-flowered     bryony 
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would  fain  climb  to  the  trees  ;  where 
gray-flecked  ivy  winds  spirally  about 
the  red  rugged  bark  of  pines,  where 
burdocks  fight  for  the  footpath,  and 
teazle-heads  look  over  the  low  hedges. 
Brake-fern  rises  five  feet  high  ;  in  some 
way  woodpeckers  are  associated  with 
brake,  and  there  seem  more  of  them 
where  it  flourishes.  If  you  count  the 
depth  and  strength  of  its  roots  in  the 
loamy  sand,  add  the  thickness  of  its 
flattened  stem,  and  the  width  of  its 
branching  fronds,  you  may  say  that  it 
comes  near  to  be  a  little  tree.  Beneath 
where  the  ponds  are  bushy  marestails 
grow,  and  on  the  moist  banks  jointed 
pewterwort  ;  some  of  the  broad  bronze 
leaves  of  water-weeds  seem  to  try  and 
conquer  the  pond  and  cover  it  so  firmly 
that  a  wagtail  may  run  on  them.  A 
white  butterfly  follows  along  the  wagon- 
road,  the  pheasants  slip  away  as  quietly 
as  the  butterfly  flies,  but  a  jay  screeches 
loudly  and  flutters  in  high  rage  to  see 
us.  Under  an  ancient  garden  wall 
among  matted  bines  of  trumpet  convol- 
vulus there  is  a  hedge-sparrow's  nest 
overhung  with  ivy  on  which  even  now 
the  last  blackberries  cling. 

There  are  minute  white  flowers  on 
the  top  of  the  wall,  out  of  reach,  and 
lichen  grows  against  it  dried  by  the  sun 
till  it  looks  ready  to  crumble.  By  the 
gateway  grows  a  thick  bunch  of  meadow 
geranium,  soon  to  flower  ;  over  the  gate 
is  the  dusty  highway  road,  quiet  but 
dusty,  dotted  with  the  innumerable  foot- 
marks of  a  flock  of  sheep  that  has 
passed.  The  sound  of  their  bleating 
still  comes  back,  and  the  bees  driven  up 
by  their  feet  have  hardly  had  time  to 
settle  again  on  the  white  clover  begin- 
ning to  flower  on  the  short  roadside 
sward.  All  the  hawthorn  leaves  and 
brier  and  bramble,  the  honeysuckle, 
too,  is  gritty  with  the  dust  that  has  been 
scattered  upon  it.  But  see — can  it  be  ? 
Stretch  a  hand  high,  quick,  and  reach  it 
down  ;  the  first,  the  sweetest,  the  dear- 
est rose  of  June.  Not  yet  expected,  for 
the  time  is  between  the  May  and  the 
roses,  least  of  all  here  in  the  hot  and 
dusty  highway  ;  but  it  is  found — the 
first  rose  of  June. 

Straight  go  the  white  petals  to  the 
heart  ;  straight  the  mind's  glance  goes 
back  to  how  many  other  pageants  of 
summer  in  old  times  !     When  perchance 


the  sunny  days  were  even  more  sunny  ; 
when  the  stilly  oaks  were  full  of  mys- 
tery, lurking  like  the  Druid's  mistletoe 
in  the  midst  of  their  mighty  branches. 
A  glamor  in  the  heart  came  back  to  it 
again  from  every  flower  ;  as  the  sun- 
shine was  reflected  from  them  so  the 
feeling  in  the  heart  returned  tenfold. 
To  the  dreamy  summer  haze  love  gave 
a  deep  enchantment,  the  colors  were 
fairer,  the  blue  more  lovely  in  the  lucid 
sky.  Each  leaf  finer,  and  the  gross 
earth  enamelled  beneath  the  feet.  A 
sweet  breath  on  the  air,  a  soft  warm 
hand  in  the  touch  of  the  sunshine,  a 
glance  in  the  gleam  of  the  rippled 
waters,  a  whisper  in  the  dance  of  the 
shadows.  The  ethereal  haze  lifted  the 
heavy  oaks  and  they  were  buoyant  on 
the  mead,  the  rugged  bark  was  chas- 
tened and  no  longer  rough,  each  slender 
flower  beneath  them  again  refined. 
There  was  a  presence  everywhere  with 
us  though  unseen,  with  us  on  the  open 
hills,  and  not  shut  out  under  the  dark 
pines.  Dear  were  the  June  roses  then 
because  for  amother  gathered.  Yet  even 
dearer  now  with  so  many  years  as  it 
were  upon  the  petals  ;  all  the  days  that 
have  been  before,  all  the  heart-throbs, 
all  our  hopes  lie  in  this  opened  bud. 
Let  not  the  eyes  grow  dim,  look  not 
back  but  forward  ;  the  soul  must  uphold 
itself  like  the  sun.  Let  us  labor  to  make 
the  heart  grow  larger  as  we  become 
older,  as  the  spreading  oak  gives  more 
shelter.  That  we  could  but  take  to  the 
soul  some  of  the  greatness  and  the  beauty 
of  the  summer  ! 

Still  the  pageant  moves.  The  song- 
talk  of  the  finches  rises  and  sinks  like 
the  tinkle  of  a  waterfall.  The  green- 
finches have  been  by  me  all  the  while. 
A  bullfinch  pipes  now  and  then  farther 
up  the  hedge  where  the  brambles  and 
thorns  are  thickest.  Boldest  of  birds  to 
look  at,  he  is  always  in  hiding.  The 
shrill  tone  of  a  goldfinch  came  just  now 
from  the  ash-branches,  but  he  has  gone 
on.  Every  four  or  five  minutes  a 
chaffinch  sings  close  by,  and  another 
fills  the  interval  near  the  gateway. 
There  are  linnets  somewhere,  but  I 
cannot  from  the  old  apple-tree  fix  their 
exact  place.  Thrushes  have  sung  and 
ceased  ;  they  will  begin  again  in  ten 
minutes.  The  blackbirds  do  not  cease  : 
the  note  uttered  by  a  blackbird  in  the 
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oak  yonder  before  it  can  drop  is  taken 
up  by  a  second  near  the  top  of  the  field, 
and  ere  it  falls  is  caught  by  a  third  on 
the  left-hand  side.  From  one  of  the 
topmost  boughs  of  an  elm  there  fell  the 
song  of  a  willow  warbler  for  awhile  ; 
one  of  the  least  of  birds  he  often  seeks 
the  highest  branches  of  the  highest  tree. 
A  yellowhammer  has  just  flown  from  a 
bare  branch  in  the  gateway,  where  he 
has  been  perched  and  singing  a  full 
hour.  Presently  he  will  commence  again, 
and  as  the  sun  declines  will  sing  him 
to  the  horizon,  and  then  again  sing  till 
nearly  dusk.  The  yellowhammer  is  al- 
most the  longest  of  all  the  singers  ;  he  sits 
and  sits  and  has  no  inclination  to  move. 
In  the  spring  he  sings,  in  the  summer 
he  sings,  and  he  continues  when  the 
last  sheaves  are  being  carried  from  the 
wheat  field.  The  redstart  yonder  has 
given  forth  a  few  notes,  the  whitethroat 
flings  himself  into  the  air  at  short  inter- 
vals and  chatters,  the  shrike  calls  sharp 
and  determined,  faint  but  shrill  calls 
descend  from  the  swifts  in  the  air. 
These  descend,  but  the  twittering  notes 
of  the  swallows  do  not  reach  so  far,  they 
are  too  high  to-day.  A  cuckoo  has 
called  by  the  brook,  and  now  fainter 
from  a  greater  distance.  That  the  tit- 
larks are  singing  I  know,  but  not  within 
hearing  from  here  ;  a  dove  though  is 
audible,  and  a  chiffchaff  has  twice 
passed.  Afar  beyond  the  oaks  at  the 
top  of  the  field  dark  specks  ascend 
from  time  to  time,  and  after  moving  in 
wide  circles  for  awhile  descend  again 
to  the  corn.  These  must  be  larks  ; 
but  their  notes  are  not  powerful  enough 
to  reach  me,  though  they  would  were 
it  not  for  the  song  in  the  hedges,  the 
hum  of  innumerable  insects,  and  the 
ceaseless  "  crake,  crake"  of  landrails. 
There  are  at  least  two  landrails  in  the 
mowing  grass  ;  one  of  them  just  now 
seemed  coming  straight  toward  the 
apple-lree,  and  I  expected  in  a  minute 
to  see  the  grass  move,  when  the  bird 
turned  aside  and  entered  the  tufts  and 
wild  parsley  by  the  hedge.  Thence  the 
call  has  come  without  a  moment's  pause, 
"crake,  crake,"  till  the  thick  hedge 
seems  filled  with  it.  Tits  have  visited 
the  apple-tree  over  my  head,  a  wren  has 
sung  in  the  willow,  or  rather  on  a  dead 
branch  projecting  lower  down  than  the 
leafy  boughs,  and  a  robin  across  under 


the  elms  in  the  opposite  hedge.  Elms 
are  a  favorite  tree  of  robins,  not  the 
upper  branches,  but  those  that  grow 
down  the  trunk,  and  are  the  first  to 
have  leaves  in  spring.  The  yellow- 
hammer  is  the  most  persistent  individu- 
ally, but  1  think  the  blackbirds  when 
listened  to  are  the  masters  of  the  fields. 
Before  one  can  finish  another  begins, 
like  the  summer  ripples  succeeding  be- 
hind each  other,  so  that  the  melodious 
sound  merely  changes  its  position.  Now 
here,  now  in  the  corners,  then  across 
the  field,  again  in  the  distant  copse, 
where  it  seems  about  to  sink,  when  it 
rises  again  almost  at  hand.  Like  a 
great  human  artist,  the  blackbird  makes 
no  effort,  being  fully  conscious  that  his 
liquid  tone  cannot  be  matched.  He 
utters  a  few  delicious  notes,  and  care- 
lessly quits  the  green  stage  of  the  oak 
till  it  pleases  him  to  sing  again.  With- 
out the  blackbird,  in  whose  throat  the 
sweetness  of  the  green  fields  dwells,  the 
days  would  be  only  partly  summer. 
Without  the  violet  all  the  bluebells  and 
cowslips  could  not  make  a  spring,  and 
without  the  blackbird,  even  the  nightin- 
gale would  be  but  half  welcome.  It  is 
not  yet  noon,  these  songs  have  been 
ceaseless  since  dawn  ;  this  evening  after 
the  yellowhammer  has  sung  the  sun 
down,  when  the  moon  rises  and  the 
faint  stars  appear,  still  the  cuckoo  will 
call,  and  the  grasshopper  lark,  the  land- 
rail's "  crake,  crake"  will  echo  from  the 
mound,  a  warbler  or  a  blackcap  will  utter 
its  notes,  and  even  at  the  darkest  of  the 
summer  night  the  swallows  will  hardly 
sleep  in  their  nests.  As  the  morning 
sky  grows  blue,  an  hour  before  the  sun, 
up  will  rise  the  larks  singing  and  audible 
now,  the  cuckoo,  will  recommence,  and 
the  swallows  will  start  again  on  their 
tireless  journey.  So  that  the  songs  of 
the  summer  birds  are  as  ceaseless  as  the 
sound  of  the  waterfall  which  plays  day 
and  night. 

I  cannot  leave  it,  I  must  stay  under 
the  old  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  long 
grass,  the  luxury  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
song  in  the  very  air.  I  seem  as  if  I 
could  feel  all  the  glowing  life  the  sun- 
shine gives  and  the  south  wind  calls  to 
being.  The  endless  grass,  the  endless 
leaves,  the  immense  strength  of  the  oak 
expanding,  the  unalloyed  joy  of  finch 
and  blackbird  ;  from  all  of  them  I  re- 
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ceive  a  little.  Each  gives  me  something 
of  the  pure  joy  they  gather  for  them- 
selves. In  the  blackbird's  melody  one 
note  is  mine  ;  in  the  dance  of  the  leaf 
shadows  the  formed  maze  is  for  me, 
though  the  motion  is  theirs  ;  the  flowers 
with  a  thousand  faces  have  collected  the 
kisses  of  the  morning.  Feeling  with 
them,  I  receive  some,  at  least,  of  their 
fulness  of  life.  Never  could  I  have 
enough  ;  never  stay  long  enough  — 
whether  here  or  whether  lying  on  the 
shorter  sward  under  the  sweeping  and 
graceful  birches,  or  on  the  thyme-scented 
hills.  Hour  after  hour,  and  still  not 
enough.  Or  walking  the  foot-path  was 
never  long  enough,  or  my  strength  suffi- 
cient to  endure  till  the  mind  was  weary. 
The  exceeding  beauty  of  the  earth,  in 
her  splendor  of  life,  yields  a  new 
thought  with  every  petal.  The  hours 
when  the  mind  is  absorbed  by  beauty 
are  the  only  hours  when  we  really  live, 
so  that  the  longer  we  can  stay  among 
these  things  so  much  the  more  is 
snatched  from  inevitable  Time,  Let 
the   shadow  advance  upon  the  dial — I 


can  watch  it  with  equanimity  while  it  is 
there  to  be  watched.  It  is  only  when 
the  shadow  is  not  there,  when  the  clouds 
of  winter  cover  it,  that  the  dial  is  ter- 
rible. The  invisible  shadow  goes  on 
and  steals  from  us.  But  now,  while  I 
can  see  the  shadow  of  the  tree  and 
watch  it  slowly  gliding  along  the  surface 
of  the  grass,  it  is  mine.  These  are  the 
only  hours  that  are  not  wasted — these 
hours  that  absorb  the  soul  and  fill  it 
with  beauty.  This  is  real  life,  and  all 
else  is  illusion,  or  mere  endurance. 
Does  this  reverie  of  flowers  and  water- 
fall and  song  form  an  ideal,  a  human 
ideal,  in  the  mind  ?  It  does  ;  much  the 
same  ideal  that  Phidias  sculptured  of 
man  and  woman  filled  with  a  godlike 
sense  of  the  violet  fields  of  Greece, 
beautiful  beyond  thought,  calm  as  my 
turtle-dove  before  the  lurid  lightning  of 
the  unknown.  To  be  beautiful  and  to 
be  calm,  without  mental  fear,  is  the 
ideal  of  nature.  If  I  cannot  achieve  it, 
at  least  I  can  think  it.  —  Longman  s 
Magazine. 
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An  old  custom  of  the  Spanish  court 
requires  that  when  a  baby  is  born  in  the 
royal  family,  it  shall  be  officially  an- 
nounced that  a  "  vigorous"  infant  has 
come  into  the  world.  The  queen  of 
Spain  having  become  the  mother  of  a 
sickly  child  which  lived  only  two  hours, 
the  Court  Journal  chronicled  the  birth 
and  death  in  the  usual  way  :  "  Her 
Majesty  was  delivered  at  three  o'clock 
of  a  vigorous  infant,  who  died  at  five." 
The  Epoca  of  Madrid  lately  reported 
that  the  town-council  of  Seville,  having 
had  an  interview  with  Alfonso  XIL, 
"  kissed  the  feet  of  His  Majesty,  and 
withdrew."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  councillors  actually  went  down 
on  all-fours  and  kissed  the  king's  boots 
as  if  he  were  the  Pope  ;  but  etiquette 
demanded  that  they  should  be  said  to 
have  done  so,  because  a  town-council 
does  not  stand  on  the  same  level  of 
dignity  as  the  Cortes,  whose  members 
are  supposed  to  kiss  hands  when  they 
take  leave.  The  three  letters  B.S.P. 
{besa   sus  pih),    which    mean,    "  I    kiss 


your  feet,"  are  still  used  by  gentlemen 
in  Spain  when  signing  letters  addressed 
to  ladies,  and  by  subjects  to  their  king. 
The  letters  B.S.M.  {bcso  sus  n/anos), 
which  are  used  by  men  writing  to  men, 
and  by  ladies  to  ladies,  would  seem  too 
cavalier  from  a  gentleman  to_a  lady, 
and  downright  impertinence  from  a  sub- 
ject to  his  sovereign. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  of  the  Duke 
d'Aosta's  unpopularity  during  the  brief 
reign  which  he  closed  with  a  voluntary 
abdication,  was,  that  he  would  take  no 
pains  to  study  the  complicated  etiquette 
of  the  Escurial,  but  sought  to  introduce 
simple  manners  in  a  country  where  even 
beggars  drape  themselves  proudly  in 
their  tattered  mantles  and  address  one 
another  as  "  Senor  Caballero."  He 
one  day  told  a  muleteer,  with  whom  he 
had  stopped  to  talk  on  a  country  road 
under  a  broiling  sun.  to  put  on  his  hat  ; 
forgetting  that  by  the  fact  of  ordering  a 
subject  to  cover  himself  in  the  royal 
presence,  he  created  him  a  Grandee. 
Marshal   Prim,    who   was    standing   by, 
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hastily  knocked  the  muleteer's  head- 
dress out  of  his  hand,  and  set  his  foot 
upon  it,  at  the  same  time  offering  the 
man  some  gold  ;  but  the  muleteer,  who 
was  mortally  offended,  spurned  the 
money  ;  and  a  few  days  later,  when 
Prim  was  assassinated,  a  rumor  was 
circulated  among  the  people — but  with- 
out truth,  it  seems— that  the  mortified 
individual  who  had  narrowly  missed  be- 
coming a  Grandee  was  an  accessory  lO 
the  crime.  On  another  occasion.  King 
Amadeo  inconsiderately  addressed  a 
groom  of  his  in  the  second  person 
singular  as  tu.  Happily,  the  man  was 
an  Italian  ;  for,  as  a  court  chamberlain 
represented  to  His  Majesty,  a  Spaniard 
spoken  to  with  this  familiarity  might 
have  claimed  that  the  monarch  had 
dubbed  him  cousin — that  is,  had  en- 
nobled him.  Another  thing  which  the 
much-worried  Italian  Prince  had  to 
learn  was  that  a  Spanish  king  must  not 
sign  any  letter  to  a  subject  with  any 
friendly  or  complimentary  formula,  but 
must  simply  write  :  Yo  El  Rey  ("  I  the 
King"). 

Etiquette  is  the  code  of  rules  by  which 
great  people  keep  lesser  ones  in  proper 
respect.  Prince  Bismarck  when  a  boy 
was  rebuked  by  his  father  for  speaking  of 
the  king  as  "  Fritz."  "  Learn  to  speak 
reverently  of  His  Majesty,"  said  the  old 
Squire  of  Varzin,  "  and  you  will  grow  ac- 
customed to  think  of  him  with  venera- 
tion." Young  Bismarck  laid  the  advice 
to  heart,  and  to  this  day  the  great  Chan- 
cellor always  lowers  his  tone  and  as- 
sumes a  grave  worshipful  look  when  he 
alludes  to  the  Kaiser.  If  a  message  is 
brought  to  him  from  the  Emperor  by 
word  of  mouth  or  in  writing,  he  stands 
up  to  receive  it.  When  a  wedding  takes 
place  at  the  Prussian  court,  it  is  the 
practice  for  all  the  state  dignitaries  to 
form  a  candle  procession— that  is  to 
say,  that  ministers,  chamberlains;  high- 
stewards,  take  each  a  silver  candlestick 
with  a  lighted  taper  in  their  hands,  and 
conduct  the  bride  and  bridegroom  round 
the  ballroom,  where  guests  are  assem- 
bled, and  thence  into  the  Throne-room, 
where  the  pair  do  homage  to  the  sover- 
eign. At  the  first  royal  wedding  which 
occurred  after  the  Chancellor  had  been 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  Prince  and 
Highness,  Bismarck  failed  to  appear  in 
the  candle-procession,  and  court  gossips 


quickly  concluded  that  he  now  thought 
hmiself  too  great  a  man  to  take  part  in 
a  semi-menial  ceremony.  The  truth 
was,  however,  that  the  Chancellor  had 
been  seized  with  a  sudden  attack  of 
gout  ;  and  at  the  next  wedding  he  was 
careful  to  silence  all  carpers  by  cairying 
his  candle  bravely  like  other  ministers. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  was  always  equal- 
ly careful  to  observe  the  minutest  points 
of  etiquette  in  his  relations  with  the  late 
Czar  and  the  imperial  family.  Lord 
Uufferin,  asking  him  whether  the  Em- 
peror's cold  was  beile,r^  was  rather 
startled  to  hear  him  answer  in  a  reverent 
voice,  with  his  head  bent  and  his  eyes 
half  closed  :  "  His  Majesty  has  deigned 
to  feel  a  little  better  this  morning." 
The  Duke  de  Morny  said  of  Gort- 
schakoff that  he  seemed  to  purr  when  he 
talked  of  any  creature  at  court,  "  even 
of  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga's  monkey." 
But  possibly  this  imperturbable  ob- 
sequiousness is  appreciated  by  the  rulers 
of  this  earth,  for  Gortschakoff  remained 
prime-minister  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  late  Emperor's  reign. 

The  etiquette  as  to  the  precedency  of 
ambassadors  at  court  was  happily  settled 
once  and  for  all  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815,  which  decided  that 
ambassadors  and  ministers  were  to  take 
rank  by  seniority  according  to  the  dates 
of  their  appointments.  By  courtesy, 
however,  the  representative  of  the  Pope 
is  always  allowed  to  hold  the  first  place 
in  the  diplomatic  body  and  to  act  as  its 
spokesman.  Before  1S15,  the  wrangles 
between  envoys  about  precedency  were 
incessant,  and  the  servants  of  rival  lega- 
tions very  often  came  to  blows  and 
blood  -  shedding  to  determine  whose 
coach  should  go  first  in  a  state  pageant. 
In  1 818  the  French  artist  Isabey  having 
been  commissioned  to  paint  a  picture  of 
the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was 
sorely  exercised  in  grouping  his  pleni- 
potentiaries so  as  to  offend  none  of 
them.  He  was  particularly  perplexed 
in  settling  who  was  to  be  the  central 
figure  of  the  picture.  Prince  Talley- 
rand, the  representative  of  France,  in- 
sisted on  having  the  place  of  honor  ; 
and  Isabey,  as  a  Frenchman,  desired  to 
give  it  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
arbiter  of  the  Congress  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ;  and  Isabey,  being  a  con- 
scientious worker,  wanted  his  picture  to 
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be  historically  as  well  as  artistically- 
correct.  At  last  he  hit  upon  the  really- 
happy  thought  of  putting  Talleyrand  in 
the  centre  of  the  group,  while  making 
him  and  all  the  other  plenipotentiaries 
face  toward  the  door  to  greet  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  was  walking  in.  Now- 
adays, diplomatists,  though  no  longer  so 
touchy  about  the  places  they  are  to  fill 
in  banquets  and  pictures,  still  hold  tightly 
to  some  privileges  which  are  hardly  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Not 
only  envoys  the^iselves  but  their  servants 
are  free  from  arrest  in  the  countries 
where  they  reside,  and  an  assault  com- 
mitted on  an  envoy's  servant  is  regarded 
as  an  injury  done  to  the  envoy  himself. 
It  was  only  fourteen  years  ago  that 
Baron  Turgot,  being  French  minister  to 
Madrid,  wrote  indignantly  to  his  govern- 
ment :  "  I  have  this  day  received  a  kick 
in  the  back  of  my  servant."  The 
servant  had  been  molested  during  the 
riots  that  followed  the  overthrow  of 
Isabella  II.  ;  but  an  apology  and  fine 
were  demanded  pretty  much  as  if  the 
minister  himself  had  been  kicked. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  minute 
etiquette  which  regulates  the  intercourse 
of  crowned  heads  with  one  another,  that 
sovereigns  when  they  pay  private  visits 
to  other  states  are  said  to  travel  in- 
cognito. By  doing  this,  they  avoid  the 
pompous  receptions,  the  firing  of  guns, 
etc.,  to  which  they  would  have  to  sub- 
mit if  they  journeyed  under  their  proper 
titles.  When  the  Queen  goes  to  the 
Continent,  she  is  called  Duchess  of 
Lancaster,  and  foreign  dignitaries  who 
approach  her  are  expected  not  to  address 
her  as  Your  Majesty.  This  rule  of 
etiquette  is  not  always  observed  ;  but 
those  who  think  that  they  are  doing 
honor  to  the  Queen  by  transgressing  it 
are  quite  mistaken  ;  for  to  ignore  a 
sovereign's  incognito  is  to  be  guilty  of 
a  piece  of  rudeness  which  would  be 
promptly  resented  if  committed  by  any 
person  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  a 
position  to  know  better.  It  makes  an 
enormous  difference  to  equerries,  ladies- 
in-waiting,  and  maids  of  honor,  whether 
they  are  travelling  with  a  Duchess  or  a 
Queen.  A  Queen  must  not  be  spoken 
to  unless  she  first  speaks,  and  persons 
ought  not  to  speak  to  one  another  in 
her  presence.  Nobody  can  sit  down  in 
a   room    where   the    Queen   is    without 


being  requested  to  do  so  ;  in  the  open 
air,  men  must  remain  bareheaded  when 
addressed  by  Her  Majesty,  and  must 
not  come  nearer  than  three  paces  to  her 
person.  All  these  rules  are  relaxed 
when  the  Queen  travels  in  some  less 
august  capacity,  and  then  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  her  escort  behave  in 
her-  presence  as  they  would  in  that  of 
any  other  lady. 

The  man  who  would  be  perfect  in  the 
knowledge  of  court-ways  has  a  great 
deal  to  learn  about  the  times  and 
circumstances  when  he  may  or  may  not 
do  this  and  that.  Two  seasons  ago, 
during  a  garden-party  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  an  American  couple  caused  a 
sensation  by  pressing  forward  and  shak- 
ing the  Queen's  hand.  They  might 
have  done  this  without  any  great  im- 
propriety if  they  had  met  the  Duchess 
of  Lancaster  at  Nice  ;  and  indeed  when 
the  Duchess  of  Lancaster  holds  out  her 
hand,  it  would  be  a  solecism  in  manners 
to  kiss  it  as  if  it  were  the  hand  of  a 
queen. 

There  are  things  in  the  etiquette  of 
courts  which  may  seem  insignificant  to 
most  people,  but  are  by  no  means  so 
in  the  eyes  of  Princes  and  Princesses. 
Whether  mourning  shall  be  worn  during 
seven  days  or  fourteen  for  the  ruler  of 
a  neighboring  state  ;  whether  a  court 
may  wear  mourning  for  two  or  three 
Princes  concurrently,  or  whether  each 
must  be  honored  with  a  separate  term 
of  mourning — are  questions  which  can- 
not always  be  settled  without  creating  a 
little  soreness.  The  custom  of  cumula- 
tive mourning  has  had  to  be  adopted 
because  the  reigning  families  of  Europe 
now  form  a  very  large  clan,  all  of  whose 
members  are  more  or  less  connected 
with  one  another  by  marriage,  so  that 
kings  and  courtiers  would  have  to  wear 
black  nearly  all  the  year  round,  if  they 
mourned  for  all  their  deceased  rela- 
tions. Accordingly,  it  is  not  usual  to 
take  official  notice  of  a  royal  death  until 
the  formal  announcement  of  it  has  been 
made  by  an  envoy  ;  and  when  several 
deaths  have  occurred,  it  is  arranged 
that  different  envoys  shall  all  present 
their  notifications  de  dech  on  the  same 
day. 

The  pettiest  Princes  are  of  course 
those  who  are  most  liable  to  take  offence 
if    any    customary   mark    of   respect    is 
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omitted  toward  them.  One  of  these 
visiting  Windsor,  was  observed  to  be 
very  sorrowful,  not  to  say  sulky.  Sir 
Charles  Phipps,  who  was  the  Queen's 
Secretary  at  the  time  and  who  was 
always  very  attentive  to  see  that  the 
guests  at  the  Castle  were  well  pleased, 
asked  one  of  the  Prince's  suite  what 
was  the  matter  with  His  Highness,  It 
turned  out  that  H.S.H.  was  miserable 
because  when  Her  Majesty  received 
him,  he  had  not  seen  her  wearing  the 
insignia  of  an  Order  for  ladies  which  he 
had  created.  The  reason  of  this  was 
that,  by  some  oversight,  the  box  con- 
taining the    insignia   had   been    left    at 


Balmoral.  But  the  Queen,  with  her 
usual  kindness  of  heart  and  strict  re- 
gard for  all  the  courtesies  of  her  station, 
at  once  ordered  that  a  telegram  should 
be  sent  to  Garrard's,  the  court  jewel- 
ler's, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
she  received  a  new  star  and  ribbon, 
which  she  wore  at  dinner  that  evening. 
The  fact  that  Her  Majesty  should  have 
been  so  careful  to  avoid  giving  the 
slightest  cause  of  offence  to  a  Prince 
of  no  very  high  standing,  shows  that, 
at  court,  etic^uette  has  to  be  studied  as 
assiduously  as  a  science,  and  practised 
almost  as  devoutly  as  a  religion. — 
Chambers" s  Journal. 
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No  man  with  a  soul  within  him  could 
enter  Virginia  for  the  first  time  with  the 
same  feelings  of  indifference  that  he 
would  cross  the  borders  of  Ohio  or  In- 
diana. Shocking  as  is  the  Englishman's 
ignorance  of  America's  past  the  fields  of 
Virginia,  at  least,  even  through  the  win- 
dows of  a  Pullman  car,  will  call  up  dim 
visions  of  George  Washington  and  the 
Fairfaxes  ;  of  Captain  Smith  and  Poco- 
hontas  ;  of  La  Fayette  ;  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, in  his  blue  coat  and  three-cornered 
hat,  jogging  along  the  country  road  ;  of 
Patrick  Henry  thundering  at  King  and 
Parliament  ;  and  if  all  these  figures  are 
not  outlined  so  distinctly  on  the  travel- 
ler's memory  as  perhaps  they  should  be, 
there  will  be  at  least  a  lurking  tender- 
ness for  the  scenes  of  that  dreamy  old 
plantation  life  that  through  the  medium 
of  wandering  minstrels  in  more  recent 
times  fascinated  our  childhood,  and  with 
the  echoes  of  its  banjos  gave  us  the  ro- 
mantic side  of  slavery.  Then  it  is  but 
yesterday  that  slavery  itself  perished 
upon  these  self-same  fields,  and  made 
them  the  theatre  of  one  of  the  most  gi- 
gantic wars  of  modern  times.  Here, 
winding  beneath  the  railroad  is  an  ob- 
scure brook,  whose  name  twenty  years 
ago  was  in  every  Englishman's  mouth 
as  it  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  slaugh- 
tered thousands.  Here  a  country  vil- 
lage, where  the  fate  of  a  great  nation 
hung  for  twenty-four  hours  upon  the 
balance  ;  and  if  any  monument  is  want- 
ing of  this  Titanic  struggle,  where  would 


you  find  one  so  complete  as  in  the  great 
graveyards  that,  scattered  over  Virgmia, 
bristle  thick  with  tombstones  of  Federal 
and  Confederate  dead.  It  is  at  a  little 
station  not  150  miles  south  of  Washing- 
ton that  I  would  ask  the  reader  to  alight. 
For  several  hours  we  have  been  running 
south,  and  been  gradually  drawing 
nearer  to  a  chain  of  blue  mountains, 
whose  wavy  outlines  have  been  following 
us  since  mid-day  upon  our  right,  and 
climbing  gradually  higher  and  higher 
into  the  western  sky.  Between  us  and 
them  lies  an  undulating  landscape  of 
field  and  forest,  rich  in  the  gorgeous 
coloring  of  the  south,  and  bathed  in  the 
warm  light  of  declining  day. 

Our  old  friend  the  general's  carriage 
is  there  to  meet  us,  and  the  beaming 
black  face  of  his  gray-headed  Achates, 
greets  us  with  grins  of  recognition  from 
the  box,  and  with  numerous  tugs  at  the 
brim  of  his  shabby  wide-awake,  as  we  and 
our  trunks  and  the  mail-bags  are  hustled 
on  to  the  platform,  by  the  snorting  and 
impatient  train.  He  wears  no  livery,  it 
is  true.  The  carriage  has  not  been 
cleaned  for  a  month.  The  horses  prob- 
ably have  been  taken  this  very  afternoon 
from  the  plough  ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
Is  not  the  hospitality  all  the  greater  on 
that  account.  The  station-master  does 
not  rush  out  and  touch  his  hat,  but  the 
general  is  quite  as  much  honored  as  if  a 
cloud  of  obsequious  porters  and  pow- 
dered footmen  had  assisted  in  our  re- 
moval from  the  train  to  the  trap  ;  not 
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from  a  standpoint  merely  of  mutual  re- 
spect— that  might  apply  as  well  in  Ne- 
braska or  Ohio — but  simply  on  social 
grounds  alone,  as  a  Montague  of  Berke- 
ley County,  Virginia,  who  has  in  no  way 
failed  to  maintain  the  credit  of  that 
highly-respected  and  aristocratic  family. 
The  founder  of  the  Berkeley  Montagues, 
it  is  vt^ell  known,  surveyed  in  1710  those 
large  tracts  of  land  upon  Tuckahoe  creek 
in  that  county,  which  was  then  a  wilder- 
ness poorly  protected  from  Indians  by 
a  block  house,  which  they  still  in  part 
own,  while  the  title-deeds  of  the  family 
are  a  grant  given  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  "  Good  Queen  Anne." 

In  our  five  mile  drive  we  pass  num- 
bers of  farm-houses  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
— some  new,  some  old,  some  large,  some 
small,  sometimes  with  shady  porches 
embowered  in  annual  creepers,  and 
sometimes  old  straggling  gardens  full  of 
box  and  honeysuckle  and  myrtle,  thyme, 
and  balm,  and  many  half-forgotten 
herbs  ;  but  these  are  not  inhabited  by 
Montagues.  Rippling  streams  cross  the 
road  in  every  valley,  for  it  is  mostly  up 
and  down  hill.  Nothing  can  be  more 
picturesque  than  the  country  through 
which  we  are  travelling  ;  sometimes  the 
rough  and  winding  road  leads  us  through 
woodlands  whose  large  leaves  wave  above 
our  heads,  sometimes  through  open  fields, 
where  the  tobacco  just  ripening  for  the 
cutter's  knife  is  spreading  its  dark  green 
leaves  above  the  warm  red  soil,  and 
where  the  tall  Indian  corn  in  all  the 
splendor  of  its  full  foliage  rustles  gently 
in  the  evening  wind.  Here,  too,  to  the 
right  and  left,  stretch  wide  stubble  fields 
with  their  deep  carpet  of  annual  weeds 
over  which  in  a  month's  time  the  sports- 
man's setters  will  be  ranging  for  the 
coveys  of  quail,  but  now  half  grown. 
In  the  valleys  soft  meadows  spread  their 
level  surface  fresh  from  recent  rains 
along  the  margin  of  willow-bordered 
streams  that  water  and  enrich  them, 
while  over  their  soft  turf  the  shadows  of 
overhanging  woodlands  grow  longer  and 
longer  as  the  light  of  day  declines. 
From  the  tall  tobacco  barns  conies  the 
familiar  odor  of  the  curing  of  the  first 
cut  plants,  and  thin  clouds  of  smoke 
above  their  roofs  hang  clearly  against 
the  reddening  sky.  Negro  cabins  of 
squared  logs  cluster  upon  the  roadside, 
on  sunny  hill  tops,  or  in  shady  glens, 


while  from  field  and  forest  comes  the 
wild  melody  with  which  the  Ethiopian 
cheers  his  hours  of  toil.  Behind  ali, 
though  many  miles  away,  the  grand 
masses  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  lie 
piled  against  the  western  sky,  their 
rocky  summits,  their  chestnut  shaded 
slopes,  their  deep  ravines  hollowed  by 
white  cascades  that  thunder  ceaselessly 
through  hemlock  groves  and  shrubberies 
of  rhododendrons  and  of  kalmias,  all 
mellowed  into  a  uniform  tint  of  the 
softest  and  the  deepest  blue. 

We  are  now  upon  the  ancestral  acres 
of  the  Montagues,  or  what  is  left  of 
them,  and  the  horses  without  shout  or 
effort  on  Caleb's  part,  turn  suddenly 
from  the  main  road,  where  the  latter  is 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  an  oak  forest, 
and  dash  along  a  tortuous  track,  whose 
character  of  privacy  as  roads  go,  no  one 
would  for  a  moment  venture  to  doubt, 
as  Caleb,  with  the  skill  of  constant  prac- 
tice, ducks  his  head  beneath,  or  dodges 
it  to  one  side  of  the  hanging  boughs  that 
every  now  and  then  scrape  familiarly 
along  the  roof  of  the  carriage.  A  big 
white  gate,  hung  upon  by  half  a  dozen 
negro  urchins,  armed  with  books  and 
slates,  lets  us  out  again  into  the  open 
country,  and  there,  upon  a  hill  in  front 
of  us,  with  groves  of  oak  behind,  and 
apple-orchards  before  it,  the  fortress  of 
the  Montagues  looks  out  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Once  more  we  drive 
into  a  valley,  and  once  more  the  horses 
are  standing  knee-deep  in  a  little  river, 
while  Caleb,  for  the  last  time,  assists 
them  to  appease  their  apparently  quench- 
less thirst. 

This  is  the  famous  Tuckahoe  creek 
mentioned  in  Queen  Anne's  grant.  It 
has  been  dear  since  then  to  generations 
of  Montagues.  As  men  it  has  turned 
their  grist  and  saw  mills  ;  as  children 
they  have  paddled  in  its  gravelly  shallows 
among  the  darting  minnows  ;  as  boys 
they  have  learned  to  swim  in  its  swirling 
pools  or  dragged  the  seine-nets  for  chub 
and  perch,  or  stalked  the  blue-winged 
ducks  that  now  and  then  in  early  autumn 
go  whistling  along  its  surface.  Many  a 
field  of  the  Montague  tobacco  too,  has 
it  washed  away  or  buried  in  the  mud, 
and  many  a  deep  channel  has  it  cut 
through  cornfield  and  meadow  in  those 
occasional  freshets  whose  violence  has 
caused  the  years  in  which  they  occurred 
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to  stand  out  as  local  landmarks  in  the 
flight  of  time  by  the  fireside  of  the  negro 
and  the  poor  white.  No  Montague  has 
ever  built  a  horse-bridge  across  it.  Rail- 
way companies  and  city  corporations  are 
the  only  people  that  build  bridges  in 
Virginia  ;  and  many  an  impatient  lover 
and  returning  wanderer,  in  summer 
thunder-showers  or  in  winter  storms, 
has  waited  in  despair  on  its  farther  bank 
while  the  turbid  waters  have  been  rolling 
six  feet  above  the  gravelly  bed  of  the 
ford,  and  rippling  over  the  hand-rail  of 
the  little  foot-bridge,  that  in  fair  weather 
does  excellent  service  in  its  way. 

A  short  struggle  up  the  hill  beyond 
brings  us  to  the  plateau  on  which  the 
homestead  stands.  In  front  is  the  man- 
sion itself  with  its  two  acres  of  lawn  and 
as  much  more  of  kitchen  garden,  sur- 
rounded partly  by  a  wall,  and  partly  by 
a  picket-fence.  Behind  are  the  barns, 
outbuildings,  negro  cabins,  resonant  at 
this  hour  of  sunset  with  all  the  sounds 
incidental  to  a  southern  farmhouse  at 
close  of  day.  Negresses,  their  heads 
bound  round  with  colored  handkerchiefs, 
and  carrying  tin  milk-pails  on  them, 
come  calling  down  the  lane  for  the  long 
line  of  cows  that  are  slowly  splashing 
through  the  ford  beneath  ;  negro  plough- 
men are  coming  in  on  their  mules  and 
horses,  singing  lustily  to  the  accompati- 
roent  of  their  dangling  trace  chains  ; 
pigs  and  calves  from  diverse  quarters, 
and  in  diverse  keys,  hail  the  approach 
of  their  common  feeding  hour,  while 
through  all,  the  dull  thud  of  the  axe 
from  the  wood-pile  seems  to  strike  the 
hour  of  the  evening  meal. 

If  picked  to  pieces  there  is  nothing 
specially  attractive  about  the  general's 
house  ;  but  to  any  one  who  had  been 
wandering  among  the  whitewash,  and 
fresh  paint,  and  crudeness  of  the  ordi- 
nary northern  or  western  rural  districts, 
there  will  be  much  that  is  refreshing 
in  this  old  Virginia  home.  The  present 
house,  built  upon  the  site  of  the  original 
homestead,  dates  back  only  to  the  year 
1794,  and  was  planned,  a  family  tradition 
relates,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  a 
second  cousin  of  the  then  proprietor. 
However  that  may  be,  we  have  at  any 
rate  the  long  portico  resting  on  white 
fluted  columns  which  the  great  statesman 
is  said  to  have  done  a  great  deal  in  mak- 
ing characteristic   of  southern   country 


houses.  The  high  brick  walls  are  unre- 
lieved by  ivy  or  by  creepers,  but  the 
green  Venetian  shutters  thrown  wide  ojjen 
almost  covers  the  space  between  the 
many  windows,  while  behind^  innumer- 
able offices  and  buildings  of  every  con- 
ceivable shape  and  material,  and  set  at 
all  angles,  gradually  lose  themselves 
among  the  stems  of  a  grove  of  stately 
oaks. 

In  the  lawn  fence  before  which  our 
carriage  stops,  fifty  yards  short  of  the 
front  door,  there  used  to  be  a  big  gate, 
and  a  sweep  up  to  the  house  for  driving 
purposes,  but  in  these  rough  and  ready 
days,  when  there  is  no  regiment  of  juve- 
nile dependents  to  keep  the  weeds  picked 
off,  the  turf  has  been  allowed  to  usurp 
everything  that  it  will,  and  little  vestige 
is  left  of  the  once  frequented  gravel 
track.  So  we  dismount  at  the  wicket 
gate  which  now  is  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses, not,  however,  before  Caleb  has 
rent  the  air  with  a  tremendous  shout, 
and  brought  from  the  back  quarters  of 
the  house  a  stout  negro  woman,  and  a 
very  irresponsible  looking  boy  of  the 
same  persuasion,  whose  black  faces  beam 
with  the  Ethiopian  instinct  of  pleasure 
at  anything  like  company.  Nor  are 
these  the  only  answers  to  the  stentorian 
appeals  of  Caleb  whicn  in  the  south  do 
duty  for  door  bells,  but  half  a  dozen 
foxhounds  and  setters  come  bour.dmg 
toward  us  with  open  mouths  and  bellow- 
ing throats.  From  behind  the  masses  of 
annual  creepers,  that,  trained  on  wires, 
stretch  from  pillar  to  pillar  of  the  portico 
and  screen  its  occupants  from  view,  the 
flash  of  a  newspaper  is  for  a  moment 
seen,  and  an  elderly  gentleman  descends 
the  stone  steps  and  comes  toward  us  with 
hospitable  haste.  His  hair  and  mus- 
tache are  as  white  as  snow,  his  face  well 
chiselled,  his  figure  erect,  and  his  eye 
clear.  A  somewhat  shabby  garb  is  for- 
gotten in  the  gentleman  as  he  greets  us 
cordially  and  simply,  but  with  an  old- 
fashioned,  gracious  hospitality — this  un- 
decorated  and  unpensioned  hero  of  a 
hundred  fights.  It  is  no  disparagement 
to  the  breeding  of  an  Englishman  or  of 
a  Northerner  to  say  that  he  has  a  charm 
of  manner  that  they  in  their  busier  and 
more  populous  world  have  long  forgot- 
ten. 

As  we  cross  the  lawn  the  shadows  of 
half  a  dozen  great  oaks   in  which    the 
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general  takes  especial  pride,  are  just  dy- 
ing from  off  the  grass.  The  "  bull-bats" 
or  nigbthawks  in  the  air  above  us  are 
circling  to  and  fro.  Against  the  dark 
hedges  of.  box  and  arbor-vitce  and  trel- 
lises laden  witli  honeysuckles,  the  fire- 
flies, when  the  short  twilight  fades  into 
night,  will  soon  begin  to  dance  their 
ceaseless  round  ;  various  trees,  both  de- 
ciduous and  evergreen,  have  been  scat- 
tered about  at  different  times  by  different 
Montagues.  Here  are  mulberries  that 
speak  of  a  time  some  forty  years  ago 
when  the  culture  of  the  silk-worm  was 
being  urged  by  the  French  upon  the 
Virginian  planters  as  a  means  of  utilizing 
the  mass  of  female  and  decrepit  labor 
that  was  increasing  on  their  hands. 
Here  the  mimosa,  most  beautiful  of 
trees,  invites  the  humming  birds,  which 
in  summer  mornings  hover  among  its 
fragile  leaves.  The  shapely  maple 
from  the  forests  of  western  Virginia,  t|ie 
silver  aspen,  the  acacia,  the  cherry,  all 
are  there.  An  English  holly,  brought 
from  eastern  Virginia,  where  it  is  indig- 
enous, has  for  many  a  year  given  the 
genuine  touch  to  Christmas  decorations 
of  house  and  church,  of  which  the  gen- 
eral, who  planted  the  tree  as  a  boy,  has 
always  been  proud,  though  not  so  proud 
as  he  is  of  the  magnolia  which  he 
brought  himself  from  Louisiana,  long  be- 
fore the  war,  and  which  now  taps  the 
eaves  of  the  house  at  the  corner  where, 
as  a  mere  shrub,  he  planted  it. 

As  from  the  depths  of  a  cane  chair 
upon  the  broad  veranda  we  see  the 
short  twilight  fade,  and  through  the 
waving  streamers  of  bignonia,  cypress, 
and  Maderia  vines,  we  watch  the  full 
moon  rising  slowly  into  the  sky,  and 
shedding  its  light  over  mountain,  field, 
and  woodland,  there  is  a  sense  of  peace 
and  softness  over  everything  that  speaks 
of  a  happy  latitude  where  the  extremes 
of  northern  and  southern  climes  tem- 
per one  another,  and  where  a  singu- 
larly picturesque  country  echoes  to  the 
sounds  of  a  singularly  picturesque  and 
old-world  life.  There  would  most  prob- 
ably come  over  the  senses  of  the 
stranger  a  feeling  of  having  at  last  lit 
upon  a  spot  in  rural  America  that  had 
not  been  regarded  as  the  mere  temporary 
abode  of  a  family  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  dollars,  but  where  there  is 
the  look  of  a  race  having    long  taken 


root,  to  whom  dollars  were  not  every- 
thing. The  sights  and  sounds  of  farm- 
house life  are  near  the  door  it  is  true, 
yet  it  is  the  old  home  of  a  family  whom 
you  would  have  no  dirnculiy  in  believing, 
did  you  not  know  it,  who  had  been 
something  more  than  farmers. 

Within  the  house  a  broad  hall  reaches 
from  end  to  end  ;  its  floors  shining  and 
slippery  with  polish  ;  its  walls  wainscoted 
half  way  to  the  ceiling,  their  upper  half 
simply  whitewashed  and  covered  with 
emblems  of  rural  life.  Antlers  of  deer 
killed  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  dense  forests 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county, 
or  trophies  of  more  recent  expeditions 
across  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  wild  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  the  Alleghanies.  Sus- 
pended from  these  hang  old  shot-flasks 
and  powder-horns  that  have  served  the 
general  and  his  generation  in  days  gone 
by,  before  trouble  fell  upon  the  land. 
In  the  corner  stands  the  Joe  Manton  and 
the  long  Kentucky  rifle,  that  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  were  the  weapons  of 
the  southern  squire  in  stubble  and  in 
forest  respectively.  Here,  on  another 
wall,  a  younger  generation  of  nephews 
from  Richmond  or  Baltimore,  who  look 
on  the  home  of  their  fathers  as  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  autumn  holidays, 
have  hung  their  "  Greeners"  and  their 
cartridge  belts.  The  remainder  of  the 
wall  is  relieved  by  a  map  of  the  county, 
a  picture  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
the  Capitol  at  Richmond,  and  several 
illustrated  and  framed  certificates  of 
prizes  taken  by  the  general  at  agricult- 
ural shows. 

It  is  in  the  drawing-room,  however, 
that  the  treasures  of  the  family  are  col- 
lected. Here  again  oak  wainscoting  and 
whitewash,  with  carved  chimney-pieces 
clambering  up  toward  the  ceiling, 
silently  protest  against  your  conventional 
ideas  of  America  ;  and  here  too  the  floor 
— for  the  winter  carpets  have  not  yet 
been  laid  down — shines  with  polish, 
and  is  treacherous  to  walk  upon.  Brass 
dog-irons  of  ponderous  build,  and  as 
old  as  the  house,  shine  against  the  warm 
brick  hearth,  waiting  for  the  logs  that  the 
cool  October  nights  will  soon  heap  upon 
them.  Old-fashioned  tables  that  suggest 
all  kinds  of  grandmotherly  skill  in  silk 
and  worsted,  cluster  in  the  corners  of 
the  room.  Upon  the  walls  hang  the 
celebrities  that  the  good  Virginian  de- 
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lights  to  honor.  Here  Washington,  sur- 
rounded by  the  notables  of  his  time, 
both  men  and  women,  is  holding  his 
first  reception.  Here  Mr.  Jefferson 
looks  down  upon  an  old  cabinet  contain- 
ing bundles  of  his  private  letters  to  the 
general's  grandfather,  full  of  the  price 
of  wheat,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
county  roads,  dashed  now  and  again 
with  allusions  to  the  advantage  which 
the  young  Republic  would  gain  from 
sympathy  with  France  rather  than  with 
her  unnatural  parent  Great  Britain. 
Here  too,  Patrick  Henry,  the  greatest 
popular  orator  America  ever  produced, 
with  his  long  face  and  eagle  eye,  hangs 
above  an  arm-chair  which  a  family  legend 
treasures  as  having  rested  the  old  man 
groaning  under  the  ingratitude  of  his 
countrymen  upon  his  last  political  cam- 
paign. There  engravings  of  the  Vienna 
Congress,  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  of  the 
famous  Royalist  Colonel  Tarleton, 
after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  remind  you 
that  blood  after  all  is  thicker  than 
water.  Two  or  three  ladies  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  first  George,  and  as  many 
gentlemen  in.  wigs  and  swords,  could 
tell  you,  if  they  could  speak,  of  the  big 
square  mansion  of  English  bricks  upon 
the  Chesapeake  shore  which  they  still 
looked  upon  as  the  home  of  their  race, 
and  there  too  in  the  post  of  honor  above 
the  high  chimney-piece  is  the  general's 
uncle,  the  senator,  who,  as  every  one  in 
America  knows,  was  minister  to  France 
in  183—. 

Here,  too,  in  utter  defiance  of  the 
commonest  rules  of  modern  decorative 
art,  hang  specimens  of  the  earlier  efforts 
of  photography,  framed  moreover  in  fir 
cones  and  in  forest  leaves  !  French- 
looking  men  in  gray  uniforms  with  stars 
upon  the  collars  of  their  tunics.  In  the 
centre  are  Lee  and  Jackson.  Around 
them  are  those  of  this  family  and  their 
friends  who  fought  and  bled  by  their 
side.  The  other  rooms  apart  from  the 
furniture  are  much  the  same.  There  is 
a  library  where  the  books  are  kept  in 
high  glass  covered  shelves,  and  where 
modern  periodicals,  Richmond,  New 
York,  and  local  papers,  with  pirated 
editions  of  some  of  the  English  Re- 
views, lie  scattered  on  the  table.  A 
dining-room,  also  wainscoted  and  white- 
washed, with  a  long  table  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  cane-bottom  chairs,  a 
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bare  floor,  a  sideboard  containing  some 
curious  specimens  of  old  silver,  and  a 
chimney-piece  devoted  entirely  to  petro- 
leum lamps — a  room  meant  to  eat  in 
not  to  sit  in.  There  is  no  bell  in  the 
house,  but  it  is  not  much  wanted,  as  an 
obse([uious  darkey  even  in  these  days  of 
freedom  follows  you  to  your  room  and 
anticipates  your  wants. 

When  supper  is  over  (for  late  dinner 
has  never  crept  into  southern  life,  even 
Baltimore  still  dines  at  unearthly  hours), 
we  drift  naturally  into  the  veranda. 
The  general's  wife  has  appeared  and 
made  tea,  but  you  will  not  see  much  of 
her.  She  has  a  soft  voice,  has  once 
been  pretty,  and  was  a  Harrison  of 
Sussex  county — a  distinction  which  in 
southern  ears  has  the  same  sort  of  ring 
as  that  of  a  Courtenay  of  Devon,  or  a 
Percy  of  Northumberland  would  have  in 
this  more  exacting  land.  She  will  tell* 
you,  if  you  ask  her,  that  there  were  many 
months  between  '61  and  '65  in  which 
she  was  glad  to  get  a  little  corn-flour, 
and  green  coffee,  and  also  of  how  she 
buried  the  plate  beneath  the  magnolia 
on  the  lawn  when  the  Yankee  general 
threatened  to  make  "  Oak  Ridge"  his 
headquarters,  and  how  the  negroes  re- 
mained faithful  to  her  all  through  the 
war,  and  cried  when  they  were  told  they 
w^ere  free  and  had  to  go.  She  capti- 
vated the  general  thirty  years  ago  at  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs  ;  and  in  the 
comprehensive  ideas  of  kinship  which 
exist  in  Virginia  they  doubtless  up  to 
that  time  ranked  as  cousins. 

The  general  has  sent  to  the  barn  for 
some  tobacco,  and  through  bowls  of  red 
clay,  such  as  were  smoked  by  the  father 
of  Pocohontas,  and  long  reed  stems  from 
the  swamps  of  North  Carolina,  we  blow 
clouds  into  the  balmy  night,  and  listen 
to  the  general's  stories  of  the  past. 

The  general,  of  course,  talks  over  old 
days.  He  has  sobered  down  about  the 
war.  In  fact,  like  many  of  his  neigh- 
bors, he  was  himself  against  secession, 
or  all  thoughts  of  it,  till  the  mutual  ag- 
gravations and  the  complications  of 
those  feverish  times  drove  him  into  the 
struggle  in  which  he  so  pre-eminently 
distinguished  himself.  He  is  immensely 
proud  of  the  part  his  State  played  in  the 
war,  however,  and  ii  you  saw  him  every 
day  for  six  months,  he  might  bore  you 
on  the  subject  ;  but  who  can  be  surprised 
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that  the  stirring  scenes  of  those  five 
years  should  be  uppermost  in  the  even- 
ing of  a  life  that  has  otherwise  been 
spent  in  the  unbroken  monotony  of 
country  pursuits  ? 

He  never  liked  the  north,  and  never  had 
anything  in  common  with  them.  Their 
ways  were  not  his  ways,  and  for  years 
the  intolerance  of  either  waxed  stronger 
from  a  mutual  ignorance  born  of  absolute 
social  separation.  He  has,  however,  little 
rancor  left,  and  is  conscious  rather  of 
having  come  well  out  of  the  struggle  in  at 
least  public  estimation.  His  fallen  gran- 
deur is  soothed  by  being  made  the  hero 
of  the  novels  and  the  magazine  articles 
of  his  prosperous  and  triunrphant  but 
generous  foe.  He  lives  in  dignified  re- 
tirement, courting  no  man,  and  civil  to 
all  ;  but  they,  in  the  fulness  of  their  heart, 
forget  the  stubbornness  of  his  rebellious 
blade,  and  in  the  growing  cosmopolitan- 
ism of  their  rampant  prosperity,  pat  him 
on  the  head  as  a  curious  historic  and 
social  relic  of  which  nationally  they  are 
proud.  He  rather  likes  all  this,  but 
takes  it  with  his  tobacco,  puts  it  in  his 
pipe,  and  smokes  it,  in  fact,  as  he  used 
to  thirty  years  ago  the  bloodhound 
stories.  Outside  opinion  to  the  general 
and  his  generation  are  not  of  much 
consequence,  as  death  alone  will  put  an 
end  to  the  conviction  that  he  and  his 
compeers  are  representatives  of  a  past 
social  state  that  was  superior  to  every- 
thing, not  only  in  America,  but  on 
earth. 

The  general's  only  brother  was  a  cap- 
tain in  a  U.  S*.  Cavalry  regiment  when 
the  war  broke  out,  and  he  will  tell  you 
of  the  struggle  of  conscience  that  de- 
cided the  latter  against  his  worldly  in- 
terests to  a  course  that  some  partisan 
historians  have  flippantly  stigmatized  as 
treachery — a  treachery  that  very  often 
gave  up  comfort  and  future  honors, 
friends,  and  professional  devotion,  for 
the  cause  their  native  State  had  seen  fit 
to  embrace,  whose  hopelessness  was  far 
better  realized  by  such  men  than  by  their 
civilian  and  untravelled  brethren  at 
home.  He  was  killed  at  Shiloh,  and 
his  sword  hangs  in  the  hall  ;  while  our 
friend,  his  brother,  who  had  never  seen 
anything  till  then  but  a  militia  muster, 
rose  to  be  a  general. 

It  is  a  common  fallacy  to  credit  the 
southern  planter  with  an  unusual  amount 


of  profanity.  Whatever  may  be  the  case 
in  the  extreme  south,  the  ordinary  con- 
versation of  the  Virginian  of  all  classes 
is  rnore  free  from  bad  language  than  that 
of  any  Anglo-Saxon  community  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlaiitic  I  have  ever 
come  across.  The  general  is  certainly 
no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  class,  has  a  strong 
reverence  for  religion,  and  respect  for 
the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he,  like 
his  fathers  before  him,  is  a  member. 
The  parson  who  officiates  in  the  build- 
ing whose  wooden  spire  we  could  see 
peeping  above  the  general's  woods  were 
it  da}  light,  has  ex-officio  eaten  his  Sunday 
dinners  at  Oak  Ridge  ever  since  the 
Montagues  revived  episcopacy  in  the 
county  after  the  lapse  caused  by  its 
identification  with  Toryism  during  and 
after  the  revolutionary  war. 

The  general  still  reads  the  lessons  on 
Sundays,  and  when  some  unusually 
ancient  and  "  good  old  tune"  is  sung,  his 
deep  voice  may  be  heard  booming  lustily 
above  the  piercing  notes  of  the  rustic 
choir.  Here  upon  the  veranda,  with  his 
legs  crossed  and  his  chair  tilted  back 
against  the  wall,  he  will  talk  to  you  of 
the  glorious  days  of  old,  of  the  hundred 
negroes  of  all  ages  and  sizes  that  every 
Christmas  assembled  beneath  his  roof, 
and  when  barn  and  cabin  echoed  to  the 
thud  of  their  stamping  feet  and  to  the 
banjo's  twang,  when  a  gentleman  was  a 
gentleman,  and  people  knew  how  to 
"  place"  one  another.  Of  how  most  of 
his  old  friends  who  sat  upon  the  bench 
of  the  county  court  with  him  in  the  old 
days  vvhen  magistrates  were  gentlemen  of 
influence  and  property,  are  dead,  or 
gone  to  the  great  cities,  and  the  country 
homes  with  which  their  names  have  been 
associated  passed  into  other  hands.  "  I 
know  it's  foolish,"  says  he,  "  but  some- 
how I  hate  to  see  the  old  Virginia  ways 
and  fashions  passing  away.  The  war 
was  necessary  ;  we  were  a  parcel  of  fools 
together,  and  got  well  whipped  for  our 
pains,  though  we  gave  the  Yankees  some 
trouble  to  do  it,  and  I  own  everything 
turned  out  for  the  best  ;  but  I  tell  you, 
gentlemen.  I  wish  the  old  arrangement 
had  lasted  my  time  anyhow.  There 
were  no  happier  people  on  earth  than 
we  were.  Take  this  county" — and  as 
the  general  says  this,  he  drops  the  front 
legs  of  his  chair  and  his  feet  simultane- 
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ously  on  to  the  porch  floor,  and  waves 
his  hand  out  to  where  the  moonHght  is 
streaming  over  the  lawn  and  the  woods 
behind,  and  the  stubble-fields  and  the 
pastures  and  the  winding  stream  in  the 
valley  beneath—"  there  were  perhaps  a 
dozen  such  places  as  this,  owned  by 
people  of  our  class.  We  were  all 
brought  up  more  or  less  together.  We 
fought  and  scufiled  at  the  local  school 
when  we  were  youngsters,  and  followed 
one  another  as  young  men  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  fox-hunted  and  shot 
together,  danced,  raced,  and  int-ermar- 
ried,  till  we  had  lost  all  count  of  our  re- 
lationships. We  rarely  travelled  abroad, 
because  we  couldn't-  leave  our  large 
households  of  slaves  and  the  responsi- 
bilities entailed  by  them  for  so  long  ; 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  we  were  not 
very  flush  of  money  as  a  rule.  To  say 
that  we  were  generally  in  debt,  though 
true,  would  leave  a  false  impression. 
Our  plantations,  dear  to  us  though  they 
were,  were  of  nothing  like  the  value  of 
our  slave  property,  whose  increase  we 
preferred  to  borrow  money  upon  rather 
than  to  sell,  from  motives  of  pride  and 
kindliness  toward  our  dependents  ;  but 
we  were  heavily  overstocked,  and  often 
lived  for  years  on  paper. 

"  I  know  we  were  provincial  and 
egotistic.  ^Ve  thought  ourselves  bigger 
men  than  we  really  were,  but  our  politi- 
cal control  at  Washington  did  much  in 
saving  us  from  the  mental  stagnation 
that  our  bare  literary  record  might  imply. 

"  Whatever  else  we  were,  we  were 
always  farmers  and  country  gentlemen, 
but,  in  addition,  were  often  judges, 
senators,  bankers,  physicians  ;  that  the 
Yankees,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
thought  we  were  enervated  by  luxury,  is 
a  proof  of  how  little  the  two  sections 
knew  of  one  another  in  those  days  (and 
I  sometimes  think  they  don't  know 
much  more  now).  There  never  was 
luxury  in  your  sense  of  the  word  in  Vir- 
ginia. Such  as  you  see  my  home  to-day 
it  has  always  been,  and  the  meal  my 
wife  gave  you  to-night  you  would  have 
got  in  1S60 — for  thank  God  and  a  good 
plantation,  and  a  taste  for  farming,  I 
have  never  since  the  year  after  the  war 
had  to  want  for  the  ordinary  comforts 
of  life.  I  pay  more  attention  to  grass 
and  improved  cattle  than  of  old.  I 
have  seeded  much    of  my  alluvial  low 


ground  to  timothy,  and  cut  all  the  hay  I 
require  every  year  from  them,  and  the  rest 
produces  as  heavy  crops  of  Indian  corn 
per  acre  as  the  Ohio  valley,  and  has  done 
so  from  time  immemorial.  Upon  the 
poorer  uplands  I  range  my  cattle,  and 
grow  what  wheat  and  oats  my  own 
people  and  horses  require.  I  have  set 
out  a  vineyard  which  is  fast  coming  into 
bearing,  and  have  planted  several  hun- 
dred peach  and  apple-trees,  for  the 
benefit,  if  not  of  myself,  at  any  rate  of 
those  that  come  after  me.  Negro 
tenants  cultivate  the  odd  corners  of  the 
property  in  tobacco  and  corn  on  shares 
with  me,  and  upon  the  whole  I  have  no 
great  cause  to  complain. 

"  Twenty  years  ago,  however,  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  you  would  have  been 
sitting  in  the  porch  alone  with  me  as 
you  now  are.  The  chances  are,  there 
would  have  been  half  a  dozen  here,  and 
double  the  number  of  young  folks 
frolicking  in  the  parlor.  We  sometimes 
scare  up  a  right  smart  crowd,  even  now, 
when  the  city  people  are  ouc  here  in  the 
summer  ;  but,  bless  me,  I've  seen  the 
men  lying  so  thick  on  the  floors,  tucked 
up  for  the  night,  you  could  hardly  get 
about  the  house  without  treading  on 
them. 

"  Then,  in  those  days,  as  I  before 
said,  you  knew  who  was  who.  Now  if 
your  daughter  goes  out  to  a  dance  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  chances  are  she  is  es- 
corted home  by  young  Smith  whose 
father  kept  the  store  at  the  forks  of  the 
road  yonder  when  I  was  a  boy,  or  young 
Jones  who  measures  calico  in  a  dry- 
goods  store  in  town.  Perhaps  that's  all 
right  ;  mind  you,  I  don't  want  to  say 
anything  against  it.  We  are  a  free 
country  now,  and  a  republic  (worse  luck 
to  it),  but  I  sometimes  feel  like  the  old 
Lord  Fairfax,  who,  on  hearing  in  the 
backwoods  of  Augusta  County,  of  Corn- 
wallis's  surrender  at  Yorktown,  told  his 
servant  to  '  carry  him  upstairs  to  die, 
as  there  was  no  use  in  his  living  any 
longer.' 

"  Then  there  was  a  large  class  of 
good,  honest  yeomen  farmers  living 
among  us,  also  slave-holders,  that  were 
welcome  to  a  seat  at  our  table,  or  a  bed 
for  that  matter,  if  they  came  along,  and 
with  whom  we  were  on  a  familiar  and 
friendly  footing,  but  still  they  were  not 
of   us.      Their   families   and  ours   did 
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not  even  pretend  to  associate.  The 
annual  call  they  made  perhaps  as  neigh- 
bors was  a  mere  relic  of  very  old 
colonial  days  when  families  were  more 
dependent  on  one  another,  and  a  sort  of 
feeble  protest  against  class  distinctions — 
a  mere  show  of  equality  that  hurt  no- 
body and  amounted  to  nothing,  and  that 
the  very  negroes  laughed  at.  But  if  we 
held  our  heads  above  the  large  yeoman, 
who  very  often  had  considerable  prop- 
erty, and  nearly  as  many  negroes,  some- 
times more  than  we  had,  they  in  their 
turn  looked  down  on  the  smaller 
farmers,  who  again  revenged  themselves 
by  their  contempt  for  the  overseers  and 
the  poor  whites.  In  fact,"  says  the 
general,  laughing,  "  we  were  a  power- 
fully aristocratic  people,  I  promise  you, 
and  you  will  find  the  fires  still  smoulder- 
ing through  the  country  now,  and  work- 
ing with  the  new  elements  if  you  lived 
here  long  enough  to  get  below  the  sur- 
face— " 

"  Mar'se  George.  Oh,*  Mar'se 
George."  The  voice  is  Caleb's  from 
out  the  darkness  ;  he  has  stolen  round 
the  house  and  his  white  teeth  are  flash- 
ing on  us  from  the  foot  of  the  veranda 
steps, 

"  Hullo,   Caleb,  what's  up  ?" 

"  Mar'se  George,  sah  dars  suthin  the 
matter  wid  dat  ar  sorrel  mar  agin,  'pears 
like  she's  powerful  oneasy  a  snortin'  an' 
a  gwine  on  ;  I  thote  I'd  jes  git  you  to 
step  round  an'  look  at  her." 

While  the  general,  who,  like  all 
Southerners,  can  not  only  break,  buy, 
and  ride  a  horse,  whether  he  be  farmer, 
merchant,  or  lawyer,  but  doctor  one, 
too,  in  a  rough  and  ready  fashion,  gets 
his  stable  lantern  and  hurries  across  the 
lawn  toward  the  lodging  of  the  "  sorrel 
mar,"  we  revel  silently  in  the  balmy 
night.  The  ceaseless  trill  of  frogs  and 
tree  crickets  seems  to  grow  louder  now  ; 
all  sounds  of  human  voices  have  ceased  ; 
great  winged  beetles  and  cockchaffers  go 
swinging  through  the  trellis  work  of 
cypress  and  trumpet  flowers,  and  fall 
with  a  thud  upon  the  veranda  floor  ; 
bats  flit  backward  and  forward  before 


'  *  Oh — the  universal  southern  prefix  when 
calling  any  one  is  barelj'  spellable,  and  is  pro- 
nounced in  various  ways,  and  long  or  short 
according  to  the  distance  the  voice  has  to 
travel.  Oh,  aw-er,  aw,  wavv-er,  as  nearly  rep- 
resents the  actual  sounds  as  anything  could. 


the  lighted  windows  ;  the  night  owl 
hoots  gloomily  from  the  orchard,  and 
the  whip-poor-will  fills  the  valley  below 
with  his  plaintive  song  ;  fire-flies  dance 
against  the  dark  background  of  shrub- 
bery, while  the  great  oak  trees  above  us 
gently  rustle  their  leaves  on  which  the 
moonlight  is  streaming  from  a  sky 
cloudless  and  twinkling  with  a  myriad 
stars. 

"  Then  as  for  sport,"  continued  the 
general,  having  once  again  seated  himseli 
at  his  favorite  angle,  ''  those  antlers  in 
the  hall  were  of  course  not  taken  here. 
Of  partridges  and  turkeys  we  had  plenty, 
and  still  have,  but  ray  father  was  a 
great  sportsman,  and  we  owned,  like 
many  other  families,  a  quantity  of  wild 
land  in  one  of  the  south-western  moun- 
tain counties.      In  fact,  nearly  the  whole 

of County  at  that  time  belonged  to 

us.  It  did  not  amount  to  very  much  as 
a  property.  Our  Virginia  mountaineers 
are  tough  customers,  and  they  squatted 
all  over  the  valleys  at  a  nominal  rent, 
which  had  to  be  drawn  from  them  like 
their  eye  teeth.  The  old  gentleman, 
however,  had  a  fancy  for  the  place,  and 
used  to  come  home  with  a  whole  string  of 
horses  behind  him  as  the  revenue  of  his 
principality.  But  we  boys,  and  indeed 
all  our  friends,  used  to  look  forward 
keenly  to  the  annual  excursion  to  the 
mountains.  My  father  had  a  pack  of 
hounds  of  which  he  vvas  exceedingly 
proud,  and  with  which  he  would  hunt 
foxes  at  home,  and  deer  when  we  went 

to County.      A  long   cavalcade  it 

used  to  be  that  every  October  started 
from  this  door  for  the  mountains.  My 
father  and  one  of  his  old  cronies  in  the 
big  carriage,  two  wagons  full  of  proven- 
der, ammunition,  blankets,  etc.,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  friends  and  servants, 
mounted  on  saddle  horses  in  the  rear. 
The  ninety  miles  used  to  give  us  three 
days  of  travelling,  and  at  the  end  our 
mountaineer  tenants  used  to  throng  to 
meet  us  at  the  rude  shooting-box  with 
stories  of  deer  and  'bar,'  wonderful  to 
listen  to.  and  with  eyes  looking  wistfully 
at  the  corner  where  the  whiskey  jar 
always  stood.  I  could  fill  the  night 
with  stories  of  the  odd  ways  and 
curious  simple  lives  of  these  mountain- 
eers, though  none  of  them  were  such 
curiosities  as  old  Jake,  my  father's  negro 
huntsman.     Caleb  here  was  his  nephew 
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and  helped  him  as  a  boy  with  the  dogs, 
and  moreover  is  the  grandest  liar  we 
have  in  these  parts.  He's  sitting  up 
with  the  horse,  so  we'll  call  him  and 
make  him  give  you  a  specimen,  before 
we  turn  in.  Caleb,  these  gentlemen 
want  to  hear  about  Uncle  Jake's  great 
Christmas  fox-chase. 

"  Lor  me,  Mar'se  George,  them  ar' 
times  done  gone  so  long  now,  I  most 
disremember  all  'bout  'em." 

"  Why  it's  not  six  weeks  since  I 
caught  you  telling  it  to  those  New  York 
gentlemen  in  the  stable  ;  let's  have  it 
now  without  any  variations." 

"  Well,  gen'l'mens,  it  wur  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  befo'  s'render, 
when  I  wur  just  a  chap  sorter  helpin' 
roun'  Uncle  Jake,  now  the  ole  jedge, 
that  is  Mar'se  George's  pa,  had  been 
fooled  ever  so  many  times  by  an  ole  red 
fox  in  Carter's  mountain,  not  a  great 
ways  from  yer,  and  got  sorter  mad  with 
the  dogs,  an'  ole  Jake,  who  loved  dem 
ar'  hounds  jes'  as  if  they'd  bin  folks, 
swore  he'd  cotch  that  fox  if  it  took  him 
the  whole  of  Christmas  week  to  do  it  in. 
The  jedge  had  a  big  '  dinin'  o'  the 
quality  on  Christmas  day,  an'  ole  Jake 
he  jest  slipped  off  with  the  hounds  'bout 
day  in  the  mornin'  and  struck  that  fox's 
trail  right  to  onst.  He'd  got  sorter  used 
to  de  ole  red,  and  knowed  what  line 
he'd  take,  fo'  sho'.  He  never  went  far 
from  home,  but  jes'  kept  gwine  on  roun' 
and  roun',  more  like  a  gray  fox.  'Bout 
dinner  time  I  guv'  over,  as  the  plough 
mule  on  which  I  rode  began  to  get  kin- 
der played  out,  but  ole  Uncle  Jake  had 
taken  the  best  horse  in  the  stable,  and 
jes'  pitched  right  on  near  the  hounds, 
who  were  all  the  time  on  the  trail  and 
makin'  a  heap  o'  fuss.  After  dinner  I 
took  another  horse  and  slipped  out  to 
see  if  I  could  hear  anything  o'  the  ole 
man,  an'  there  sho'  nuff  the  hounds 
were  travellin'  roun'  the  mountain 
where  they'd  first  found  the  fox.  I 
soon  cotched 'em,  and  kep'  along  with 
Uncle  Jake  till  sundown,  and  when  I 
began  to  talk  'bout  gwine  home  fo'  dark 
the  ole  man  jes'  ripped  and  cussed,  and 
said  he'd  stay  wid  dat  ar  fox  till  the 
new  year,  fo'  he'd  let  him  go.  Well, 
gen'l'mens,  I  jes'  thote  he'd  got  may  be 
a  'tickler'  o'  whiskey  in  his  pocket,  and 
was  sorter  uppish  on  that  account,   so 


left  him  my  fresh  horse  an'  rode,  or 
rather  led,  his'n  home.  In  the  morning 
when  I  went  round  to  the  stables  and 
quarters,  I  didn't  see  no  hounds,  nor 
horse,  nor  yet  no  Uncle  Jake.  So,  says 
I,  I'll  jes'  put  the  saddle  on  the  gray 
colt,  and  a  pone  o'  corn  bread  and 
some  meat  in  my  pocket,  and  slip  out 
and  see  if  the  ole  man's  still  at  it.  Well, 
sirs,  I  rode  roun'  till  near  mid-day  when 
suddenly  1  sees  a  dog  cross  the  road 
befo'  me,  then  a  whole  string  comes 
along,  and  I  sees  Jumper — Frolic — 
Beauty,  and  the  rest  of  them,  you  could 
'most  see  through  'em  they  were  so  thin, 
and  though  they  had  their  mouths  open, 
and  was  tryin'  to  raise  a  bit  of  a  fuss  it 
warnt  no  manner  o'  use. 

"  I  knew  Uncle  Jake  warnt  far  be- 
hind and  presently  sho'  nuff  there  was  a 
rustlin'  in  the  wood,  and  he  cum  out 
right  agin  me,  the  miserablest  sight  you 
ever  seed.  He  didn't  'pear  to  notice 
me  much  'cept  just  to  slip  off  his  horse 
and  to  git  on  mine.  I  put  the  pone  o' 
bread  an'  the  meat  in  his  pocket,  an'  he 
went  lopin'  off  after  the  dogs  on  the 
colt. 

"  There  wur  no  show  fur  me  but  to 
git  home  with  the  mar'  who  looked  as 
tho'  she'd  drop  dead  in  her  tracks.  I 
dursn't  fool  with  no  mo'  horses,  an'  jes' 
quietly  sot  up  for  Uncle  Jake  that  night, 
but  durn  me  if  it  warnt  for  nothin',  two 
o' the  hounds  cum  sneakin'  in  'bout  sun- 
down, but  that  wur  all.  Next  mornin', 
I  went  to  ole  mar'se,  the  jedge,  and  he 
an'  the  company  with  him  thote  it  a 
mighty  good  joke,  and  the  biggest  kind 
of  a  crowd  started  out  to  look  for  the 
chase.  There  wur  nothin'  left  to  hear, 
an'  it  wur  about  eleven  o'clock  he 
struck  right  in  agin  the  whole  gang, 
and  I  wur  with  him,  or  no  one  would 
believe,  gen'l'mens,  what  I  tell  you 
now  for,  fo'  God '  sar,  the  fox  tuur 
walkin  ,  i/ie  hounds  7vcre  7i'alkin  ,  an  old 
Jake  on  the  colt  were  walkin  all  within 
twenty  steps  of  one  another.  Lord  ! 
you  should  ha'  seen  the  ole  jedge,  I 
thote  he'd  a  bust  hisself  with  laughin'. 
He  sent  for  a  wagon  an'  put  the  fox, 
the  hounds,  and  ole  Jake  inter  it,  and 
had  'em  druv  home.  That's  jes'  as 
true,  gen'l'mens,  as  I'm  a  livin'  man." 
— Ma,:  mill  a  n '  s  Magazine. 
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THREE    SONNETS    TO    HIS    MEMORY. 

BY    ALGERNON    CHARLES   SWINBURNE. 

1. 

The  stainless  soul  that  smiled  through  glorious  eyes  ; 
The  bright  grave  brow  whereondark  fortune's  blast 
Might  blow,  but  might  not  bend  it,  nor  o'ercast, 

Save  for  one  fierce  fleet  hour  of  shame,  theaskies 

Thrilled  with  warm  dreams  of  worthier  days  to  rise 
And  end  the  whole  world's  winter  ;  here  at  last, 
If  death  be  death,  have  passed  into  the  past ; 

If  death  be  life,  live,   though  their  semblance  dies. 

Hope  and  high  faith  inviolate  of  distrust 
Shone  strong  as  life  inviolate  of  the  grave 

Through  each  bright  word  and  lineament  serene. 

Most  loving  righteousness  and  love  most  just 

Crowned,   as  day  crowns  the  dawn-enkindled  wave, 
With  visible  aureole  thine  unfaltering  mien. 


Strong  time  and  fire-swift  change,  with  lightnings  clad 
And  shod  with  thunders  of  reverberate  years. 
Have  filled  with  light  and  sound  of  hopes  and  fears 
The  space  of  many  a  season,  since  I  had 
Grace  of  good  hap  to  make  my  spirit  glad. 

Once  communing  with  thine  :  and  memory  hears 
The  bright  voice  yet  that  then  rejoiced  mine  ears, 
Sees  yet  the  light  of  eyes  that  spake,  and  bade 
Fear  not,  but  hope,   though  then  time's  heart  were  weak 
And  heaven  by  hell  shade-stricken,   and  the  range 
Of  high-born  hope  made  questionable  and  strange 
As  twilight   trembling  till  the  sunlight  speak. 
Thou  sawest  the  sunrise  and   the  storm  in  one 
Break  :  seest  thou  now  the  storm-compelling  sun  ? 


Surely  thou  seest,  O  spirit  of  light  and  fire, 
Surely  thou  canst  not  choose,   O   soul,   but  see 
The  days   whose  dayspring  was  beheld  of  thee 

Ere  eyes  less  pure  might  have  their  hope's  desire, 

Beholding  life  in  heaven  again  respire 

Where  men  saw  naught  that  was  or  was  to  be, 
Save  only  death  imperial.     Thou  and  he 

Who  has  the  heart  of  all  men's  hearts  for  lyre, 

Ye  twain,   being  great  of  spirit  as  time  is  great. 
And  sure  of  sight  as  truth's  own  heavenward  eye, 
Beheld  the  forms  of  forces  passing  by  , 

And  certitude  of  equal-balanced  fate. 

Whose  breath  forefelt  makes  darkness  palpitate, 
And  knew  that  light  should  live  and  darkness  die. 

Fo7'tnightly  Rcvieiv. 
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BY    DEMETRIUS    CHARI,ES    BOULGER. 


The  passing  of  the  Votes  for  the 
Tonquin  Expedition  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  Chamber  shows  that  the  French 
Government  is  resolved  to  prosecute  its 
adventurous  policy  in  Annam,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  beginning  to  be  real- 
ized at  Paris  that  both  the  Chinese  and 
the  Annamese  are  unequivocally  op- 
posed to  its  schemes.  Success  alone 
will  secure  for  the  sanction  of  a  sub- 
servient parliament  the  final  approval  of 
the  country  ;  and  the  certain  penalty  of 
failure  will  be  the  popular  denunciation 
of  the  policy  and  its  authors.  The 
speeches  of  M.  Challemel  Lacour  breathe 
such  a  spirit  of  optimism  with  regard  to 
local  difficulties,  and  denote  such  con- 
temptuous indifference  for  the  power 
and  indignation  of  China,  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  we  should  marvel  more  at 
the  ignorance  or  at  the  sanguine  hopes 
of  the  Foreign  Minister.  Obstacles  are 
expected  to  vanish  before  the  approach 
of  the  tricolor,  and  an  expeditionary 
force  of  some  six  thousand  men  is  to 
occupy  a  vast  and  difficult  country,  and 
to  satisfactorily  dispose  of  the  whole 
armed  power  of  China.  As  the  prin- 
cipal interest  in  the  question  undoubted- 
ly centres  in  the  probable  action  of 
China,  it  is  proposed  to  sketch  here  in 
some  detail  the  motives  and  objects  of 
her  attitude  with  regard  to  the  suze- 
rainty rights  she  possesses  in  adjoining 
States  as  well  as  of  her  general  policy 
toward  foreign  powers. 

The  foreign  policy  of  China  has  been 
evolved  from  the  commotion  of  cen- 
turies, and  is  dictated  by  the  urgent 
wants  and  necessities  of  an  administra- 
tion intrusted  with  a  task  of  exceptional 
difficulty.  An  intelligent  observer  might 
not  find  it  impossible  to  draft  a  model 
policy  for  the  use  of  the  Celestials  ;  but, 
although  in  his  eyes  full  of  common- 
sense  and  logical  force,  it  would  surely 
be  so  colored  by  his  own  convictions 
and  by  the  prejudices  of  his  nationality 
as  to  be  quite  inapplicable  to  their  cir- 
cumstances. The  Chinese  know  better 
than  any  one  else  can  what  they  want 
and  what  is  suitable  to  their  case. 
While  it  might  be  easy  enough,  there- 


fore, to  say  what  the  foreign  policy  of 
China  ought  to  be,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  discover  what  it  is.  The 
latter  is  the  practical  point,  and  will 
solely  engage  our  atteniion  here. 

The  foreign  policy  of  China  was 
originally  simple  in  the  extreme.  Recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  only  one  supreme 
potentate,  the  Emperor  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom,  who  as  the  delegate  of  heaven 
claimed  universal  sway,  it  followed  that 
all  peoples  who  were  brought  into  con- 
tact with  his  Government  were  treated 
as  on  a  subordinate  footing.  The  evi- 
dence is  of  the  clearest  kind  back  to 
the  earliest  ages  that  foreigners  were 
only  admitted  as  "  tribute  bearers,"  and 
that  all  foreign  countries  were  regarded 
as  being  of  undoubted  inferiority  to  the 
Celestial  Empire.  The  conquest  of  the 
Empire  by  alien  races,  such  as  the 
Mongols  and  Manchus,  did  not  break 
the  continuity  of  this  policy  ;  for  as 
soon  as  they  became  supreme  they 
adopted  all  the  ways  and  views  of  the 
people  they  had  subjected,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  Tartars  of  the  desert 
and  the  mountain  could  claim  to  be 
more  Chinese  than  the  Chinese  them- 
selves, especially  in  the  pretension  to 
international  pre-eminence.  This  idea 
had  received  no  shock  at  the  time  of 
our  two  first  Embassies  to  China — those 
of  Lord  Macartney  in  1793,  and  of  Lord 
Amherst  in  1816 — and  although  the 
bombardment  of  Canton  was  thought 
to  have  brought  home  to  the  minds  of 
the  Celestials  the  perception  that  there 
were  other  Powers  besides  theirs,  it 
really  survived  with  almost  unabated 
force  the  war  of  1842.  Not  until  the 
occupation  of  the  capital  eighteen  years 
later,  not  until  the  Emperor  himself  had 
fled  beyond  the  Wall,  leaving  his  palace 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Western  spoiler,  did 
the  Chinese  Government  and  people 
realize  that  their  ruler  was  not  the  only 
great  potentate  in  the  world,  and  that 
the  theory  of  the  Hwangti  being  the  one 
delegate  of  the  Almighty  was  a  fiction 
that  could  no  longer  be  maintained. 
The  Treaty  of  Pekin,  ratifying  that 
concluded  at   Tientsin    two  years   pre- 
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viously,  was  the  formal  admission  that 
China  could  no  longer  count  on  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  world  of  her 
own,  and  that  she  must  be  prepared  to 
enter  the  family  of  nations  and  to  hold 
her  place  by  means  of  such  resources  as 
she  possessed.  The  Treaty  of  Pekin 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  department  in  the  official 
service  for  the  special  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  creation  of  the  Tsungli 
Yamen,  as  this  Council  Board  is  called, 
marked  the  beginning  of  China's  present 
policy  toward  foreign  countries. 

It  began  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
at  an  extremely  unpromising  moment. 
Several  successful  rebellions  in  different- 
parts  of  the  Empire  had  reduced  the 
authority  of  the  Emperor  to  a  shadow, 
and  the  sole  function  of  the  Tsungli 
Yamen  in  the  days  of  its  infancy  con- 
sisted in  transacting  such  diplomatic 
business  as  could  not  be  avoided  with 
the  representatives  of  European  coun- 
tries. Very  possibly  the  Tsungli  Yamen 
has  never  emerged  from  this  condition 
of  comparative  unimportance,  and  that, 
although  put  forward  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Chinese  Government  in  its  rela- 
tions with  Europe,  the  guiding  and  con- 
trolling power  still  rests  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Palace,  the  Grand  Secretaries, 
and  the  Board  of  censors.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  Tsungli  Yamen,  however, 
was  the  token  that  the  old  idea  of  things 
had  been  displaced  by  stern  necessity  ; 
but,  although  the  Hwangti  was  no  longer 
to  claim  an  inherent  predominance  over 
his  brother  sovereigns,  the  conviction 
still  held  ground  that  he  should  rank 
with  the  first  of  them.  The  recovery 
of  the  Chinese  after  a  succession  of  un- 
paralleled disasters,  and  the  triumphant 
consolidation  of  the  Empire,  encouraged 
this  not  unreasonable  ambition.  Al- 
though some  of  the  Chinese  ministers 
would  like,  no  doubt,  to  revive  the 
prostration  ceremony,  and  would  not 
greatly  grieve  if  intercourse  with  the 
foreigner  were  prohibited  by  a  stroke  of 
the  vermilion  pencil,  the  more  general 
view  is  that  neither  step  is  necessary  nor 
politic.  But  the  national  sentiment  is 
unanimous  on  the  point  that  the  dignity 
of  the  Empire  is  to  be  maintained,  and. 
that  sufficient  concessions  have  already 
been  made  to  foreigners.  A  perfect 
trust  jn   the    superiority   of   their  own 


system  of  government,  and  a  resolve  to 
preserve  intact  their  own  political  form 
and  independence,  lie  at  the  very  root 
of  Chinese  opinion.  With  these  pre- 
liminary remarks  we  can  now  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  objects  which 
suggest  themselves  most  prominently  to 
their  mind,  and  in  connection  with 
which  it  is  highly  desirable  that  some 
general  knowledge  should  prevail. 

There  appears,  unfortunately,  to  be 
little  doubt  that,  apart  from  all  official 
direction,  the  people  themselves  are  sin- 
gularly antipathetic  to  foreigners.  On 
this  point  the  testimony  of  Mr.Colquhoun 
in  the  south  seems  to  exactly  tally  with 
that  of  Count  Szchenyi*  in  the  central 
and  northwestern  parts  of  China  ;  and 
the  evidence  of  these  travellers  is  the 
more  important  as  they  traversed  many 
parts  of  the  country  where  no  European 
had  ever  preceded  them.  So  much  may 
be  said  by  way  of  illustration  as  to  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  people  ;  and, 
if  the  Government  has,  partly  out  of 
necessity  and  partly  from  superior  knowl- 
edge, thrown  a  cloak  over  its  mind,  it 
is  to  be  apprehended  that  its  real  views 
are  not  widely  different  from  those  that 
appear  to  spring  most  naturally  from 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Had  China 
the  power  to-morrow,  and  did  she  but 
see  how  to  carry  out  a  sweeping  ukase 
against  foreigners,  we  make  no  doubt 
that  the  decree  would  be  passed  without 
compunction,  and  that  the  thing  would 
be  done  as  effectually  as  it  might.  It  is 
simply  because  China  has  not  the  power, 
and  does  not  see  her  way  out  of  so 
hazardous  a  business,  that  the  attempt 
is  not  made,  and  that  recourse  is  had  to 
different  expedients.  One  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  the  character  of  the 
Chinese  is  the  way  in  which  they  adapt 
themselves  to  circumstances  ;  and  the 
history  of  our  relations  with  them  is 
full  of  significant  proof  to  the  same 
effect.  For  many  years  after  we  and 
other  Europeans  had  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing commercial  relations  with  them, 
the  balance  of  trade  was  heavily  against 
the  Chinese.     We  sold  them  our  linen 


*  The  reader  may  refer  with  advantage  to 
Lieutenant  Kreitner's  "  Im  Fernen  Osten  " 
(Holder,  Wien),  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
works  of  modern  travel.  Lieut.  Kreitner  was 
Count  Szchenyi's  companion,  and  is  as  yet  the 
sole  chronicler  of  his  expedition. 
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and  cutlery,  our  opium  and  tobacco,  and 
in  payment  we  took  their  silver.  We 
bought  in  return  from  them  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  their  tea  and  their 
silk.  As  the  consequence  a  consider- 
able amount  af  specie  left  the  country 
every  year  not  to  return,  and  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  Central  Government, 
much  of  whose  embarrassment  at  differ- 
ent periods  has  been  caused  by  the  want 
of  ready  money,  were  easily  aroused  by 
what  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  drain  of 
the  national  treasure.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  relations  with  outside  peoples 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  calamity, 
which  the  Pekin  officials  felt  justified  in 
endeavoring  to  cure  by  every  means  in 
their  power.  The  question  reached  a 
climax  in  1840,  when  the  destruction  of 
English  property  at  Canton  led  to  hos- 
tilities which  terminated  with  the  Treaty 
of  Nankin  ;  and  from  that  time  the 
trade  was  conducted  on  a  new  basis. 
Chiefly  owing  to  the  increased  demand 
in  Europe  and  America  for  Chinese 
tea,  the  conditions  of  the  trade  were 
reversed,  and  instead  of  China  losing  a 
considerable  sum  of  silver  annually,  she 
became  the  actual  gainer  even  in  specie. 
It  required  a  little  time  for  this  change 
to  be  recognized  and  appreciated  ;  but, 
as  soon  as  it  was,  the  radical  objection 
to  foreign  commercial  intercourse  lost 
its  force,  if  it  was  not  completely  re- 
moved. What  had  appeared  under  the 
old  arrangement  to  be  absolutely  intoler- 
able, could  under  the  new  be  regarded 
with  equanimity  and  discussed  with  a 
certain  amount  of  calmness. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  Government  views  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  intercourse  was  reached  when 
the  external  commerce  of  the  empire 
became,  not  merely  a  gain  to  the  coun- 
try, but  a  direct  source  of  revenue  to 
the  administration.  The  establishment 
of  the  Maritime  Customs,  now  under 
the  able  control  of  Sir  Robert  Hart  and 
his  subordinates,  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  removal  of  many  of  the  embar- 
rassments which  oppressed  the  central 
executive.  The  customs  received  under 
the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Pekin 
provided  the  sinews  of  war,  which  en- 
abled the  late  Emperor  and  the  Regents 
of  the  present  ruler  to  proceed  to  vigor- 
ous measures,  not  merely  agg.inst  the 
Taepings,  but  also  against  the  rebels  in 


more  remote  regions,  such  as  the  Pan- 
thays.  and  the  Tungan  and  other  in- 
surgents in  Central  Asia.  In  no  small 
degree,  therefore,  is  China  indebted  for 
her  recovery  from  the  numerous  diffi- 
culties that  threatened  her  with,  and 
that  would  under  different  circum- 
stances have  probably  resulted  in,  the 
temporary  disintegration  of  the  empire 
and  a  change  of  dynasty,  to  that  very 
foreign  trade  which  it  was  the  consistent 
policy  of  former  rulers  to  discourage  or 
violently  prevent.  Again  we  may  repeat 
that  the  Chinese  are  a  practical  people, 
and  are  as  well  aware  as  we  of  this 
simple  fact.  The  assurance  may  be 
entertained,  therefore,  with  some  con- 
fidence that  there  is  no  notion  among 
responsible  persons  in  China  that  any 
national  interest  can  be  served  by  de- 
stroying a  source  of  wealth  that  has 
proved  so  beneficial  to  themselves  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  less  certain 
that  there  is  a  very  widespread  opinion 
among  Chinese  officials  that  their  coun- 
try does  not  receive  its  full  share  of 
the  benefits  and  profit  derived  from 
the  exchange  of  products  going  on  be- 
tween the  Celestial  Empire  and  the 
West.  And  this  opinion  must  be  great- 
ly strengthened  by  any  decline  in  the 
exports  of  China,  although  it  may  be 
due  to  the  deterioration  of  native  pro- 
ductions. We  have  not  to  apprehend 
in  the  future  that  even  the  most  chau- 
vinist of  Manchu  statesmen  will  seek  to 
kill,  as  the  man  in  the  fable  did,  the 
goose  by  prohibiting  foreign  trade  ;  but 
his  object  is  now,  and  will  be  still  more, 
to  spare  no  effort  to  extract  from  it  a 
greater  number  of  golden  eggs  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  China. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
of  trade  in  general  we  pass  by  an  easy 
and  natural  transition  to  some  of  its 
principal  details  and  particulars.  And 
the  two  points  that  offer  themselves 
most  prominently  for  comment  in  con- 
nection with  our  subject  are,  the  ques- 
tions of  opium  and  of  the  land-borne 
trade  between  China  and  her  neighbors 
in  Asia.  The  former  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  bitter  controversy,  into 
the  merits  of  which  we  have  no  intention 
to  enter.  The  question  is  one  which 
mainly  concerns  the  responsible  govern- 
ment of  China.  If  the  habit  of  opium- 
smoking    be    demoralizing    the  people, 
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then  it  is  its  bounden  duty  to  put  down 
the  practice  by  all  the  means  at  its  dis- 
posal. It  can  do  so  in  several  ways. 
It  can  refuse  to  give  licenses  to  the 
opium  shops,  it  can  prohibit  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy,  and  it  can  notify  to 
the  English  Government  its  desire  to 
increase  the  import  duty.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  has  done,  is  doing,  and  has, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  not  the  least  inten- 
tion of  doing,  any  one  of  these  three 
things— at  least  with  the  view  of  putting 
down  the  practice.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  tariff  may  be  raised  by  a  fresh 
convention  with  the  English  Govern- 
ment ;  but  although  some  persons  may 
think  that  that  step  will  be  taken  with 
the  object  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
opium  consumed  by  the  people,  the 
balance  of  evidence  is  altogether  in  sup- 
port of  the  view  that  it  is  as  a  measure 
of  protection,  and  not  of  morality,  that 
the  Chinese  officials  contemplate  it.  For 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
interest  expressed  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment in  the  opium  question  is  far 
from  being  simulated.  It  undoubtedly 
exists,  and  the  reasons  explaining  it 
are  not  far  to  seek.  The  Chinese  are 
well  aware  that  the  revenue  of  India  is 
benefited  by  opium  to  the  extent  of 
eight  millions  annually.  They  have, 
indeed,  heard  that,  without  that  in- 
come, the  proud  British  Government  in 
India  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  do  not  require  to  be  told 
that  the  amount  of  their  profit,  as  a 
Government,  from  the  traffic  does  not 
exceed  one  million  sterling.  In  this 
difference  lies  a  very  substantial  griev- 
ance ;  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  authorities  at  Pekin  are  deter- 
mined to  remove  it,  and  to  adjust  the 
trade  on  terms  more  advantageous  to 
themselves.  If  our  people  will  have 
opium — such  is  the  view  at  Pekin— they 
must  be  prepared  to  pay  heavily,  not 
merely  to  the  foreigner,  but  to  us  their 
rulers,  for  permission  to  indulge  in  a 
luxury.  While  the  object  of  the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  attained  either  by  the 
increase  of  the  tariff  or  the  levying  of 
lekin  transit  dues,  the  acts  of  the  most 
trusted  and  responsible  officials  in  the 
empire  seem  to  show  that  the  much 
more  effectual  remedy  is  contemplated 
of  altogether  displacing  foreign  by  native 


opium.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
revenue  which  China  could  derive  in 
this  way  would  largely  exceed  anything 
she  could  hope  to  realize  under  the 
terms  of  a  new  commercial  treaty  with 
England.  If  by  the  development  of  a 
new  industry  China  could  supply  herself 
with  opium,  she  would  remove  one  of 
the  greatest  objections  she  sees  to  the 
foreign  trade  by  turning  the  balance  of 
exchange  wholly  in  her  own  favor. 
China  objects  altogether  from  a  senti- 
mental standpoint  not  to  selling  her 
goods,  but  to  buying  those  of  others. 
It  is  declarect  by  Anglo-Indians,  and 
comfort  is  drawn  from  the  supposed 
certainty  of  the  fact,  that  the  chandoo  is 
not  to  be  imitated,  and  is  of  as  marked 
superiority  as  a  Havana  cigar  ;  but 
there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  an  increased  production  of  Chinese 
opium,  and  an  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  smoking  compound, 
must  be  followed  by  a  marked  decline  in 
the  importation  of  the  article  from 
India.  By  one  way  or  another  China 
will  obtain  the  object  she  has  clearly  in 
view  ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  she 
takes  steps  in  one  direction  toward  in- 
creasing her  revenue,  she  will  not  be 
less  energetic  in  another  with  the  object 
of  freeing  herself  from  that  dependence 
on  the  foreigner  which  she  hates  above 
all  things,  and  which  is  particularly 
irksome  to  her  in  the  case  of  an  article 
in  such  general  use  among  her  people 
as  opium. 

Of  hardly  less  importance  than  the 
topic  of  opium  is  that  of  the  land-borne 
trade  between  China  and  her  neighbors, 
vast  as  the  portion  of  Asia  it  embraces, 
and  complicated  as  the  numerous  sepa- 
rate interests  it  involves.  It  is  only 
possible  to  indicate  here  one  or  two 
points  in  connection  with  this  subject  ; 
but  there  is  one  satisfaction  in  having 
to  so  briefly  discuss  it,  and  that  is  that 
the  same  principle  applies  to  it  in  all  its 
ramifications.  The  Chinese  are  con- 
sistent, whatever  else  they  may  be,  in 
their  political  action.  We  have  been 
able  to  see  more  or  less  clearly  that 
three  leading  sentiments  form  the  basis 
of  their  national  opinions.  These  are 
that  their  country  has  an  inherent  claim 
to  superiority,  that  they  have  at  all 
periods  ^been  a  self-sufficing  world  to 
themselves,  and  lastly  that  the  vast  ex- 
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tent  of  their  territory  makes  it  an  axiom 
of  prudence  to  abstain  from  cultivating 
close  relations  with  neighbors  indepen- 
dent of  their  authority.  On  the  sea-coast 
the  force  of  circumstances  and  the 
never-ceasing  importunity  of  the  races 
of  Europe  have  compelled  a  modifica- 
tion of  these  views  and  a  recognition  of 
the  laws  of  necessity.  But  the  same 
considerations  have  not  applied  along 
that  frontier  where  China  has  as  her 
only  neighbors  the  empires  of  England 
and  Russia.  There  she  has  been  able 
to  do  very  much  as  she  liked,  and  to 
retain  complete  command  over  those 
rights  and  privileges  which  the  achieve- 
ments of  many  centuries  have  obtained 
for  her.  In  this  direction  she  has  not 
made  a  single  concession  to  Western 
prejudice.  She  stands  resolutely  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  full  letter  of  her 
rights.  Although  the  Russians  flatter 
themselves  that  they  have  recently 
secured  an  advantage  in  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  inferior  tea,  which,  com- 
bined with  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  the 
Oxus,  will  give  their  merchants  the 
monopoly  of  the  tea  trade  in  Central 
Asia,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  will 
discover  that  the  Chinese  have  only 
made  this  concession  with  the  full  in- 
tention that  it  shall  prove  inoperative 
and  valueless. 

The  concern  of  the  Chinese  is  much 
greater,  however,  at  the  possible  loss  of 
one  of  their  own  most  profitable  markets, 
than  with  any  conjectural  development 
of  trade  with  a  neighbor.  The  "  brick- 
tea"  trade  between  the  province  of 
Szchuen  and  Tibet  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  branches  of  the  inland  com- 
merce of  China — doubly  profitable  for 
the  reason  that  the  Tibetans  buy  six 
million  pounds  annually  of  refuse  tea, 
which  could  not  be  disposed  of  to  any 
other  purchaser.  The  preservation  in- 
tact of  this  profitable  monopoly  is  one 
of  the  salient  features  in  China's  foreign 
policy  with  regard  to  the  principal  of 
her  Asiatic  neighbors.  The  Chinese 
know  very  well,  and  dread  the  conse- 
quence in  proportion  with  the  clearness 
of  their  perception,  that  the  day  which 
beholds  the  commencement  of  inter- 
course between  India  and  Tibet  will 
sound  the  death-knell  of  this  traffic. 
They  have,  therefore,  resorted  to  the 
double-edged  policy  of  stirring  up  the 


enmity  of  the  lamas  of  Tibet  against  us, 
on  the  ground  that  we  would  undermine 
and  shake  their  religious  supremacy, 
until  the  priestly  order  of  the  Holy 
Land  of  Buddhism  has  become  as  in- 
veterately  iniaiical  to  the  appearance  of 
English  traders  as  the  Chinese  Ambans 
and  merchants  are  for  their  ovvn  reasons. 
Not  content  with  having  taken  this 
effectual  measure  in  one  direction,  the 
Chinese  authorities  in  Szchuen  have  re- 
sorted to  another,  equally  astute  and 
efficacious,  for  the  attainment  of  their 
object.  The  Viceroy  of  Szchuen  grave- 
ly assures  every  European  traveller  that 
he  has  no  influence  at  Lhasa,  that  Tibet 
has  become  a  virtually  independent 
country,  and  that  he  cannot  answer 
for  the  safety  of  their  lives  beyond 
Bathang.  Emphasis  is  given  to  his 
remarks  by  the  rough  behavior  of  the 
Tibetans  in  the  mountains  round  that 
town,  and  these  do  not  even  refrain  from 
firing  shots  at  such  travellers,  to  com- 
plete the  effect  of  Ting  Pao-chen's  ob- 
servations. The  Chinese  have  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  astute- 
ness of  these  proceedings  when  a  grave 
journal  and  one  speaking  with  authority 
like  the  Athencenm  asserts  that  there  can 
now  be  no  doubt  that  Tibet  has  no 
longer  any  dependence  upon  China. 
Meantime  the  brick-tea  trade  flourishes, 
and  the  Valley  of  the  Sanpou  remains 
the  convenient  route  of  the  tribute- 
bearers  of  Nepaul  ! 

The  desire  to  retain  a  profitable  trade 
in  its  ovvn  hands  is  not  the  only,  or  in- 
deed the  principal,  motive  at  the  bottom 
of  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  Government 
in  this  and  kindred  matters.  The  ex- 
traordinary determination  it  has  shown 
in  the  assertion  of  its  sovereign  rights 
over  refractory  subjects  and  defiant  prin- 
cipalities, has  attracted  wide  attention 
and  some  admiration.  But  people  do 
not  seem  to  understand  that  China  can 
only  retain  the  possession  of  her  vast 
dominions  by  the  preservation  of  the  old 
conditions  under  which  they  were  held, 
or  by  resorting  to  some  great  extension 
of  her  military  system  which  she  does 
not  seem  to  contemplate.  At  present 
Tibet  is  held  to  all  the  useful  or  desired 
purposes  of  its  allegiance  by  a  force  of 
men  that  is  purely  nominal  if  not  in- 
significant. A  few  hundred  soldiers  as 
the    Amban's   guard   at    Lhasa,    a   few 
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hundred  more  at  the  outposts  on  the 
Himalayan  range,  these,  so  far  as  we 
can  gather,  represent  the  total  of  the 
Chinese  garrison  in  Tibet.  Nor  is  it 
very  different  in  the  reconquered  region 
of  Kashgaria  or  the  recovered  province 
of  Hi.  If  there  are  thirty  thousand 
Chinese  troops  in  the  whole  of  this 
Central  Asian  region,  it  is  the  largest 
computation  that  can  be  made  of  them. 
Such  a  force  is  amply  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve order  even  in  that  extensive  re- 
gion, and  so  long  as  it  is  maintained  in 
an  efficient  state  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Pekin  Emperor's 
authority.  But  when  English  traders 
and  travellers  penetrate  into  Tibet  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  when  the 
Russians  crowd  as  they  would  like  and 
expect  to  do  in  the  bazaars  of  Kashgar, 
Yarkand,  and  Kuldja,  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  these  limited  garrisons  will 
suffice  to  maintain  intact  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  Celestial  ruler  ?  It  is 
said  in  the  East  that  a  great  empire  is 
most  easily  overthrown  at  the  edges,  and 
the  facts  seem  to  show  that  in  no  case 
would  that  natural  crumbling  process 
ensue  with  more  certain  effect  than  in 
that  of  China.  The  opening  of  Tibet 
to  Indian  commerce,  the  permission  to 
Russia  to  carry  on  an  active  trade  where 
and  how  she  liked,  instead  of  by  fixed 
routes,  in  limited  numbers,  and  under 
other  onerous  conditions,  would  infal- 
libly be  followed  by  the  decline  and,  in 
many  cases,  by  the  disappearance  of 
Chinese  authority  as  exercised  in  its 
present  form.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  objection  has  force,  and  that  the 
Chinese  have  some  good  and  well- 
founded  reasons  for  desiring  to  retain 
in  unabated  efficiency  that  barrier  of  a 
closed  frontier  on  the  land  side  which, 
despite  the  Ourga  trade  route  and  some 
other  trifling  concessions  to  Russia,  they 
still  preserve. 

The  objections  they  entertain  to  the 
abolition  of  the  old  condition  of  things 
are  not  weakened  by  any  false  expecta- 
tions of  their  capacity  for  coping  with 
the  new.  They  know  well  enough  that 
if  it  were  to  come  to  a  struggle  in 
earnest  for  the  retention  of  their  rights 
in  Tibet,  Burmah,  or  Central  Asia,  the 
advantage  of  position  would  be  all 
against  them,  and  in  favor  of  those  who 
possessed  better  means  of  communica- 


tion and  were  nearer  the  scene  of  action. 
Unless  those  rights  were  to  be  aban- 
doned, China  would  have  to  station  a 
large  garrison  permanently  in  Tibet,  and 
to  maintain  a  considerable  army  in  a 
state  of  idleness  in  Central  Asia.  It  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  she  could  do 
either  of  these  things  without  incurring 
many  perils  from  which  she  is  now  free  ; 
for  the  sentiment  of  the  Chinese  is  not 
only  naturally  pacific,  but  it  is  distinctly 
averse  to  any  protracted  military  ser- 
vice from  their  homes,  and  to  arm  and 
discipline  the  tribes  of  Mongolia  and 
Tangut  might  be  to  invite  a  national 
danger  of  a  very  serious  kind.  More- 
over, these  territories,  which  at  present 
are  l3arely  self-supporting,  would  find  it 
simply  impossible  to  meet  the  cost  of 
administration  ;  and  the  Chinese,  des- 
pite their  presumed  love  of  empire, 
would  very  soon  give  up  the  idea  of 
defraying  the  expense  of  a  barren  and 
unproductive  authority.  The  Chinese 
feel  that  the  institution  of  trade  rela- 
tions with  their  neighbors  will  mean  for 
them,  sooner  or  later,  in  one  form  or 
another,  the  loss  of  those  territories 
jjvhich  at  present  admit  the  sway  of  the 
Bogdo  Khan  up  to  the  Pamir  and  the 
Karakoram.  The  only  chance  of  re- 
taining them  would  indeed  lie  in  the 
adoption  of  some  risky  policy  of  foreign 
adventure,  and  of  taking  a  part  on  one 
side  or  the  other  in  the  coming  struggle 
between  England  and  Russia. 

For  such  reasons  as  these  the  Chinese 
Government  will  seek  to  maintain  by 
the  aid  of  its  good  ally,  Nature,  the 
position  which  it  has  inherited  from 
antiquity  ;  and  trusting  that  its  passive 
resistance  may  postpone,  if  it  cannot 
eventually  prevent,  the  establishment  of 
direct  communication  with  India,  it  will 
shape  its  foreign  policy  so  that  no  in- 
stance of  favor  or  partiality  may  enable 
its  neighbors  to  demand  the  application 
of  a  general  rule.  With  this  object  in 
view  it  may  be  considered  certain  that 
China  will  strenuously  oppose  the  estab- 
lishment of  French  influence  in  Ton- 
quin,  and  the  opening  of  any  trade 
route  by  the  river  Songcoi,  The  fear 
that  it  would  form  a  precedent  for  this 
country  in  demanding  an  equivalent 
concession  in  either  Burmah,  Assam,  or 
Tibet,  will  brace  the  mind  of  the 
Chinese   rulers   to   face    the    most    im- 
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mediate  risk  sooner  than  sacrifice  not 
merely  their  claims  over  the  Empire  of 
Annam,  but  the  very  raison  d'^itre  of 
their  foreign  policy.  The  Chinese  are 
not  so  uninformed  as  to  suppose  that, 
if  the  great  province  of  Yunnan  were 
thrown  open  to  external  commerce,  and 
if  it  became  the  venue  of  English  traders 
on  one  side,  and  of  French  on  the  other, 
the  maintenance  of  their  administration 
even  there  would  be  the  simple  and  easy 
task  that  it  is  at  present.  China's 
strength  consists  to  a  great  extent  in 
her  vastness.  Each  province  is  a  king- 
dom, self-sufficing  in  its  resources,  and 
governed  in  deference  to  the  local  pe- 
culiarities. The  authority  of  the  Central 
Government  is  maintained  by  the  isola- 
tion of  each  of  these  provinces,  and  by 
the  shrewd  arrangement  that  a  mandarin 
is  never  employed  in  the  province  of  his 
bringing  up.  There  is  also  the  feeling 
of  a  vague  veneration  for  the  Emperor 
as  the  Son  of  Heaven,  and  people  accept 
in  China,  as  elsewhere,  the  institutions 
which  their  ancestors  have  left  them, 
and  under  which  history  shows  that  they 
have  attained  such  security  and  pros- 
perity as  they  may  possess.  But  if  the 
conditions  are  reversed,  the  fear  is 
reasonable  that  the  result  will  be  sadly 
different.  Remove  the  state  of  things 
under  which  China  has  become  and  re- 
mains a  mighty,  if  anomalous,  Power — 
and  that  is  what  foreigners  are  trying 
their  best  to  do  by  the  extension  of 
trade,  the  improvement  of  the  internal 
means  of  communication,  and  the  spread 
of  \_.hristianity — and  will  China  long  re- 
main united  within  herself,  and  obedient 
to  the  decrees  of  an  Emperor  at  Pekin  ? 
A  thoughtful  Chinese  will  tell  you  at 
once  that  such  a  happy  issue  is  not  like- 
ly to  occur.  No  ;  when  foreign  ideas 
permeate  the  Empire,  when  distance  is 
traversed,  and  made  as  nothing,  by  the 
"  iron  horse,"  when  the  man  of  Yunnan 
realizes  what  a  very  different  being  he  is 
from  the  native  of  Shantung  or  Fuhkien, 
and  lastly,  when  every  petty  and  local 
dispute  is  magnified  into  an  imperial 
question,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  pre- 
serve the  fabric  of  an  empire  which, 
thanks  to  those  events  never  having 
occurred,  has  braved  the  dangers  and 
survived  the  storms  of  twice  two  thou- 
sand years.  It  is  the  first  ob  ect  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  China  to  prevent  their 


ever  taking  place,  and  no  present  risk 
will  be  considered  too  great  if  only  suc- 
cess can  be  ultimately  attained,  and  the 
future  rendered  assured. 

The  explanation  of  the  extraordinary 
persistency  which  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment is  showing  in  the  assertion  of  its 
suzerain  rights,  in  cases  where  most 
Europeans  would  think  their  claims 
shadov/y  and  rather  far-fetched,  is  to 
be  found  in  very  practical  considerations, 
of  the  validity  of  which  it  is  a  much 
better  judge  than  anybody  else.  In 
Corea,  Tonquin,  Burmah,  Tibet,  and  on 
the  Upper  Amour  there  are  questions  of 
trade  and  position  that  render  China  the 
very  vigilant  guardian  of  her  acquired 
rights  m  those  countries.  Her  interest 
is  only  limited  by  her  available  re- 
sources. In  Corea  she  has  repelled 
Japanese  encroachment  and  asserted  her 
own  claim  with  singular  promptness  ; 
and  she  is  busily  employed  in  the  pur- 
chase and  construction  of  the  war  vessels 
that  will  very  soon  recover  for  her  whatlshe 
has  lost  in  Loo  Choo.  In  Tonquin  she 
will  make  the  most  of  her  natural  advan- 
tages. Had  the  French  retired,  no 
blood  would  have  been  spilled  and  no 
useless  threats  uttered.  Now  that  they 
persist  in  their  adventure,  the  Chinese 
may  still  for  a  time  hold  aloof  until  they 
have  felt  the  full  force  of  the  climate  and 
native  resistance.  Even  then  the  strict 
closing  of  the  Yunnan  and  Kwangsi 
frontier  might  suffice  to  render  the 
French  position  in  Tonquin  untenable. 
But  if  not,  then  in  the  last  resort  China 
will  appeal  to  arms.  To  a  French  oc- 
cupation of  Tonquin  she  will  certainly 
show  herself  as  persistently  and  vigor- 
ously hostile  as  she  would  to  a  Japanese 
landing  in  Corea,  to  a  Russian  advance 
across  the  Amour,  or  to  an  English 
invasion  of  Tibet,  and,  possibly,  of 
Burmah.  The  view  may  appear  absurd 
and  unreasonable  that  one  people  and 
government  should  claim  an  exclusive 
right  to  so  vast  a  surface  of  the  earth, 
but  whether  it  be  foolish  or  unjustifiable, 
this  is  not  only  the  pretension  on  which 
China's  national  policy  is  based,  but 
also  that  which,  it  seems  to  us,  alone 
preserves  vitality  in  her  system. 

It  only  remains  in  conclusion  to  see 
how  far  these  pretensions  are  justified 
and  supported  by  the  natural  strength 
and  resources  of  the  country.     And  in 
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endeavoring  to  ascertain  what  these  are, 
we  are  met  on  the  threshold  of  our  in- 
quiry  by  the   evidence  of    a  vast   and 
widespread  corruption,  which  seems  to 
eat  like  a  canker   on    the    strength    of 
China.     The  mandarins  are,  with  a  few 
honorable    exceptions,    engaged   in    the 
daily  occupation  of  accumulating  wealth, 
not  merely  by  an  organized  s>stem  of 
extortion  from  the  people,  but  also  by 
appropriating  to  their  own  use  the  sums 
which  are  ostensibly  paid  for  the  public 
service.     Although  there  is  a  Board  of 
Censors  supposed  to  be  constantly  en- 
gaged in  the  revision  and  supermtend- 
ence  of  the  official  world,  and  notwith- 
standing   that    petitions   are   freely   ad- 
mitted   into    the    pages    of    the   Fekin 
Gazette^  the  control  is  not  sufificient  to 
insure   the    etticiency    and    integrity   of 
the  mandarins  in  the  provinces.     It  is 
quite  an  ordinary  thing  to  find  that  at 
certain   stations   where    a  force  of   one 
thousand  men   should  be   kept  up    not 
a  single  soldier  is  to  be  seen,  although 
the  pay  is  duly  drawn  for  them  all.     As 
this  discrepancy  has  reference  exclusive- 
ly to  the  Green  Flag  army,  or  Chinese 
militia,    the    evil   is   less    serious   in    a 
military  sense  than  in  a  financial.     But 
until    the    Chinese    authorities    devote 
themselves    to   the    purification    of   the 
administration,    the    national    resources 
will   be   wasted,   and    the   country   will 
have  to  depend  on  only  a  portion  of  its 
natural  revenue.     Nor  have  the  Chinese 
yet   succeeded   in   making   as  much    as 
they  might   have  done  of  the  military 
forces  at  iheir  disposal.     A  large  por- 
tion of  the   Tartar  army  is  fairly  dis- 
ciplined   and    well,  though   differently, 
armed  ;  but    there    is   much    yet  to    be 
accomplished  toward  giving  it  cohesion 
and  a  trained  body  of  officers.     As  in 
every  Eastern  country  the   officers  are 
the  worst  representatives  of  the  army  ; 
and  in  China  this  is  so  notoriously  the 
case  that  the  men  themselves  often  pay 
no  heed  to  the  orders  of  their  officers, 
whom  they  treat  on  a  level  of  equality, 
if  not  with  a  certain  contempt.     China 
has  yet  to  learn  that  arms  alone  will  not 
make  an  efficient  army,  and  that  if  she 
wishes  to  preserve  her  present  position 
it  is  not  a  day  too  soon  to  set  herself 
resolutely  to  the   task   of   reorganizing 
her  forces.     She  will  have  to  create  a 
new  class  of  military  mandarins,   and, 


adopting  the  old  Manchu  saying  that, 
"  a  man's  sole  duty  is  to  ride  a  horse 
and  to  bend  a  bow"  as  her  motto,  make 
it  obligatory  that  those  who  lead  her 
soldiers  must  be  soldiers  themselves,  and 
not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  civilians 
who  have  never  heard  a  shot  fired  in 
anger.  Certainly  until  the  young  Em- 
peror or  his  advisers  have  reformed  the 
civil  administration,  and  carried  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  army  to  a  much 
farther  point  than  it  has  yet  reached, 
there  will  be  an  element  of  danger  to 
the  safety  of  China,  and  those  may  be 
excused  who  are  sceptical  as  to  the 
stability  of  her  latest  achievements. 

In  what,  then,  it  may  fairly  be  asked, 
consists  the  strength  and  formidableness 
as  a  power  of  the  Chinese  Empire  ?     If 
corruption  is  prevalent  in    most  nf  the 
departments  of  the  State,  if  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  army  is  problematical,  where 
is  this  vaunted  strength  that  is  necessary 
to   the  maintenance   of  such   a  foreign 
policy    as    has    been    sketched  ?      The 
answer    is    that    it   lies    in    the    people 
and    in    their    country.     Whatever    the 
governing   classes    may   be,    the   people 
are  there  toiling  on  in  their  steady  and 
persistent  fashion,  keeping  their  families 
from  want  and  enriching  the  country  by 
their  labor.   They  have  all   the   virtues 
necessary  not  merely  to  success  in  I'fe, 
but  also  to  the  preservation  of  society. 
Their  sobriety,  morality,  and  good  tem- 
per with  one  another  are  not  less  re- 
markable than  their  patience,  resolution, 
and  fertility  of  resource  in  every  pursuit 
of  daily  life.     Whether  as  the  tiller  of 
the    fields,    or    as    the    laborer    in    the 
crowded  city,  as  a  merchant,  mechanic, 
or  seafarer,  they  alike  show  the   same 
extraordinary  tenacity  of    purpose  and 
powers   of   endurance.      Under  circum- 
stances   different    from    any   they   have 
previously  experienced,  they  have  come 
mto  competition  with  many  races,  with 
even    the    Anglo-Saxon,    and   they   can 
affirm    that    they  have    generally   borne 
away  the  palm.     Wherever  they  go  they 
preserve  their  individuality,  not  merely 
in  their  own  persons,  but  also  in  those 
of  their  descendants.     This  is  the  case 
in  California,  Australia,  and  the  Straits 
Settlements.     It  is  still  more  strikingly 
demonstrated  in  Siam,  where  a  Chinese 
colony   has   dwelt    for   more   than    two 
centuries.     Although  the  original  num- 
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ber  was  small,  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  men  have  from  the  first  been  re- 
stricted to  the  choice  of  native  wives, 
they  are  still  as  Chinese  in  their  appear- 
ance and  ways,  as  if  they  had  never  left 
Canton.  They  now  number  several  mill- 
ions, and  form  the  most  prosperous 
part  of  the  community  in  Siam.  Similar 
instances  of  the  extraordinary  vitality  of 
the  race  are  shown  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Szchuen,  where  the  Chinese  are  rapid- 
ly superseding  the  Mantzii  tribes  ;  in 
the  district  of  Kokonor,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Lieutenant  Kreitner,  the  Fan 
people  are  disappearing  before  their 
energetic  masters  ;  and  in  Manchuria, 
where  colonies  of  Chinese  are  making 
the  valleys  of  the  Songari  and  Usuri  a 
thickly  inhabited  and  prosperous  region. 
These  cases  of  national  energy  and  de- 
velopment might  be  indefinitely  multi- 
plied, for  there  is  not  a  province  of  the 
empire  where  the  same  task  of  recon- 
struction, and  of  recovery  from  depres- 
sing circumstances,  is  not  being  actively 
carried  on.  Whatever  causes  of  com- 
plaint well-meaning  friends  may  consider 
that  the  Chinese  have  against  their 
rulers,  the  people  themselves  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  them,  and  are 
content  with  being  left  undisturbed  in 
pursuit  of  that  laborious  and  monoto- 
nous existence  which  constitutes  their 
lot.  If  they  are  discontented  they  have 
an  admirable  method  of  concealing  their 
dissatisfaction,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
•whether  any  summary  interference  with 
their  mode  of  life  would  promote  their 
happiness.  The  people,  therefore,  and 
the  natural  wealth  and  diversified  char- 
acter of  the  country,  where  skilful  hus- 
bandry makes  the  best  use  of  the  soil, 
constitute  the  strength  and  formidable- 
ness  as  a  power  of  China.  In  these 
possessions  are  the  best  foundation  of  a 
nation's  strength,  as  well  as  the  com- 
plete justification  of  a  vigorous  foreign 
policy. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  also  that, 
because  the  Chinese  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  the  ways  of  peace,  they  are 
a  timorous  race  and  afraid  of  war. 
They  are  not  like  Bengalee  weaklings, 
trembling  at  the  clatter  of  the  Mahratta 
horse.  Physically  vigorous,  and  indiffer- 
ent to  the  fear  of  death,  they  have  in 
them  all  the  essentials  of  a  first-class 
soldier.       A     Chinese    army    properly 


trained,  and  with  a  good  and  uniform 
weapon,  would  be  a  truly  formidable 
force  ;  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the 
Pekin  Government  itself  if  such  an 
army  cannot  in  time  be  organized  and 
made  popular  with  the  country.  But 
even  as  the  matter  stands  at  present, 
a  country  with  at  least  three  hundred 
millions  of  the  most  remarkable  people 
in  Asia,  if  not  in  the  world,  has  every 
right  to  decide  for  itself  what  it  will  do, 
and  to  arrange  its  affairs  after  its  own 
fashion,  even  though  its  ways  may  ap- 
pear antiquated,  and  some  ot  its  preten- 
sions may  raise  a  smile.  But  China  will 
have  to  recollect  that  in  a  rough  dealing 
world  no  Government  will  be  able  to 
long  hold  a  foremost  position,  which  of 
itself  invites  attack,  unless  it  has  the 
available  means  wherewith  to  maintain 
it.  For  the  moment  her  reputation  for 
strength  has  outstripped  her  actual  re- 
sources as  a  fighting  power,  and  she  will 
be  wise  to  make  no  delay  in  completing 
the  improvements  in  her  army  and  navy 
which  have  been  already  begun. 

The  foreign  policy  of  China  has, 
therefore,  as  its  main  object  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  status  quo,  and  the 
prevention  so  far  as  possible  of  any 
further  extension  of  the  intercourse  with 
Europeans.  Were  China  to  acquiesce 
in  the  commencement  of  a  brisk  trade 
with  her  land  neighbors,  it  is  felt  that 
it  would  be  followed  by  the  decay  of  the 
empire,  and  by  the  subversion  or  dis- 
appearance of  the  Emperor's  authority 
in  his  outlying  dependencies.  So  far  as 
the  imperial  privileges  and  perquisites 
among  the  vassal  States  aie  concerned, 
China  would  then  be  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  Samson  deprived  of  his  locks. 
If  we  apply,  as  the  measure  of  what 
China  will  do  to  prevent  such  a  con- 
tingency arising,  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  how  much  she  treasures  the  many 
feudal  rights  she  retains,  then  we  can 
only  assume  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment will  resort  to  every  means  at  its 
disposal,  and  will  stake  its  very  existence 
as  a  Government,  in  order  to  prevent 
what  it  regards  as  a  catastrophe.  There 
is  little  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
people  would  not  heartily  support  their 
rulers  in  an  anti-foreign  policy  if  the 
necessity  for  it  should  arise  ;  and  the 
danger  of  the  future  lies  in  the  direction 
that  any  undue  pressure  on  the  part  of 
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Europeans  in  forcing  trade  concessions 
or  in  ignoring  their  rights  in  dependent 
States,  as  the  French  are  bent  on  doing 
in  Tonquin,  may  so  far  exasperate  the 
Chinese  leaders  as  to  induce  them  to 
work  for  a  total  cessation  of  foreign 
intercourse.  Such  a  contingency  still 
happily  appears  remote,  but  its  very 
possibility  is  enough  to  warrant  great 
circumspection  in  dealing  with  the 
Chinese  Government,  and  the  moral 
obligation  to  do  so  rests  equally  on  all 
Europeans.  So  far,  foreign  intercourse 
has  not  interfered  in  any  way  with  the 
imperial  mission  of  China,  or  with  the 
efficient  discharge  of  her  administrative 
functions.  Indeed  it  can  be  shown  to 
have  contributed  to  the  success  of  both 
of  these  objects,  and  to  have  advanced 
in  several  ways  the  dignity  of  China. 
The  Chinese  make,  and  have  always 
made,  a  radical  difference  between  trade 
by  land  and  trade  by  sea.  However 
much  the  latter  may  continue  to  be 
tolerated,  it  is  felt  that  the  former  must 


carry  with  it  a  large  increase  of  re- 
sponsibility for  which  they  are  not 
prepared  ;  and  there  is  also  the  sus- 
picion that  it  would  lead  to  further  con- 
quests, whether  by  them  or  at  their  ex- 
pense matters  comparatively  little.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  one  who  will  carefully 
weigh  all  the  facts  to  say  that  in  their 
opinions  they  are  wrong  ;  and,  although 
the  Chinese  people  have  nothing  to 
fear  in  commercial  competition  from 
any  rivals,  it  is  probable  that,  were  its 
territory  to  be  thrown  open  without 
restriction  and  at  every  point  to  the 
merchants  of  the  contiguous  states,  the 
Chinese  Government  would  not  merely 
suffer  in  reputation  by  comparison  with 
its  neighbors — that  is  inevitable-— but 
that  the  Emperor  would  absolutely  lose 
that  controlling  influence  which  he  now 
dispenses  with  dignity  and  without  effort 
up  to  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  in 
Asia  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  and 
Russia.  — Fortnightly  Review. 
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Mr.  O'Kelly's  magnificent  scorn  for 
Mr.  MacCoan  because  the  latter  gentle- 
man very  properly  declined  to  fight  a 
duel,  is  a  survival  from  a  world  now 
almost  passed  away,  the  world  in  which 
all  indisposition  to  risk  your  life  on 
another's  challenge  was  supposed  to 
arise  from  cowardice,  and  in  which 
cowardice  was  the  one  unforgivable  sin. 
The  thinking  world  of  to-day  accepts 
neither  of  these  assumptions.  It  is  well 
aware  that  unwillingness  to  risk  your 
life  on  the  challenge  of  another,  though 
it  may  arise  from  cowardice,  may  be 
strongest  of  all  in  a  mind  incapable  of 
any  kind  of  cowardice  ;  and  again,  it  is 
well  aware  that  while  what  is  called 
cowardice  is  often  pure  selfishness,  and 
nothing  else,  it  is  often  a  mere  nervous 
recoil  due  to  intense  sensibilities,  which, 
if  these  sensibilities  be  controlled  by  the 
will,  as  they  often  are,  may  give  rise  to 
the  most  magnificent  form  of  courage. 
The  officer  who  was  taunted  by  a  com- 
rade in  a  fiercely-fought  battle  for  ap- 
pearing to  be  in  a  blue-funk,  and  who 
replied,  "  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  in  a 
blue-funk,  and  if  you  were  in  half  such 


a  funk  as  I  am  in,  you  would  run  away," 
knew  what  true  courage  meant  a  great 
deal  better  than  his  friend.  True  cour- 
age is  the  power  to  control  impulses  to 
desert  your  post  springing  out  of  terrors 
which,  as  mere  terrors,  are  not  to  be 
subdued.  In  ordinary  speech,  a  man  is 
supposed  to  be  courageous  whose  tem- 
perament never  allows  him  to  feel  terror 
at  all,  but  rather  stimulates  him  to  a 
keener  and  more  aggressive  activity 
under  danger  than  he  would  display  if 
no  danger  beset  him.  But  that  is  the 
mere  courage  of  temperament.  It  is  a 
far  higher  courage  which,  from  the  mere 
sense  of  duty,  can  keep  down  these 
impulses  to  run  away,  and  probably  a 
much  rarer  kind  of  courage  as  well  as  a 
far  higher  kind.  The  truth,  doubtless, 
is  that  physical  courage — in  men — is 
more  or  less  of  an  inherited  quality  of 
temperament,  a  quality  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  masculine  sex,  and  greatly 
developed  during  the  barbarian  period, 
in  consequence  of  the  immense  advan- 
tages which  the  men  possessed  of  it  have 
always  had  in  life  over  those  who  did 
not  possess  it,  not  only  in  the  favor  of 
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women,  but  in  the  general  respect  of 
the  society  in  which  they  Uved.  Even 
in  our  time  cowardice  which  is  regarded 
as  wholly  ignoble  in  a  man,  is  not  con- 
demned at  all  seriously  in  a  woman  ; 
and  this  implies,  we  take  it,  that  the 
average  man  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
courageous  by  temperament,  as  regards 
the  ordinary  shocks  'of  life,  than  the 
average  woman,  though  the  average, 
woman  will  doubtless  show  more  of  the 
passive  courage  of  fortitude  in  bearing 
inward  pain  than  the  average  man. 

But  even  as  regards  the  temperament 
itself — we  are  not  now  speaking  of  that 
very  common  sort  of  cowardice  which  is 
pure  selfishness,  like  the  cowardice  of  the 
man  who  will  not  save  a  drowning 
fellow-creature  because  he  is  afraid  to 
wet  his  feet  on  account  of  the  bad  cold 
and  headache  that  wet  feet  always  give 
him— we  hardly  do  justice  as  yet  to  that 
timid  or  cautious  temperament  which  is 
so  often  wrongly  called  cowardly.  Man's 
warning  instincts  are  always  of  the 
nature  of  fears,  that  is,  recoils  from 
dangers  not  really  visible  but  more 
or  less  suspected,  yet  dangers  all  the 
more  real  for  being,  like  sunken  rocks, 
so  little  visible.  The  recoil  of  true 
innocence  from  vice  is  always  more 
or  less  the  recoil  of  a  warning  instinct 
which  does  not  and  cannot  disclose  the 
true  meaning  of  the  dread  felt.  Such 
was  the  horror  which  Gretchen,  in 
Faust,  feels  for  Mephistopheles,  and 
which,  had  Goethe  been  greater  than 
he  was,  he  would  have  represented  her 
as  feeling  also  for  those  urgencies  of 
Faust  which  were  suggested  by  Mephis- 
topheles, and  the  outcome  of  his  evil 
compact.  A  great  deal  that  is  falsely 
called  cowardice  is  nothing  in  the  world 
but  the  recoil  of  man's  best  nature 
from  what  is  really  destructive  to  it. 
Not  only  is  there  a  warning  recoil  in 
true  purity  from  what  taints  it,  but  there 
is  an  equally  warning  recoil  in  true 
holiness  of  nature  from  the  worldly 
ambitions  which  threaten  it,  and  in  true 
singleness  of  nature  from  the  multitude 
of  half-sincerities  with  which  society  is 
honeycombed.  Again,  in  many  minds, 
minds  in  their  best  nature  solitary,  there 
is  a  true  recoil  of  this  same  kind  from 
the  confusion  and  distraction  which  the 
demands  of  society  make  upon  them. 
There  is,  we  are  persuaded,  more  of 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVIII.,  No.  2 


sound  teaching  in  what  we  often  call 
cowardly  fears,  than  most  men  are  at  all 
aware.  Of  course,  we  are  now  explicit- 
ly excluding  that  selfish  dislike  of  in- 
convenience of  which  we  entirely  under- 
stand the  meaning  and  the  scope.  That 
is  cowardice  for  which  nothing  is  to  be 
said.  But  much  that  is  supposed  to  be 
cowardice  of  temperament  is  nothing 
but  the  same  kind  of  warning  instinct 
in  the  soul,  which,  in  the  body,  makes 
the  eyelid  automatically  shut  to  protect 
the  eye  from  dust,  and  the  head  instinc- 
tively shrink  to  avoid  a  shattering  col- 
lision. It  may  be  urged  truly  enough  in 
reply  to  this,  that  as  we  instinctively 
shrink  from  the  surgeon's  knife,  even 
though  it  only  cuts  away  what  must  be 
cut  away  if  we  are  to  live,  so  the  soul 
instinctively  shrinks  from  much  which  it 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  true  courage  to 
bear,  and  not  only  to  bear,  but  to 
become  indifferent  to — as,  for  instance, 
ridicule  of  one's  higher  principles.  And 
that  is  perfectly  true.  But  though  that 
may  be  called  instinctive  shrinking, 
since  in  its  origin  it  is  so,  yet  so  soon 
as  we  know  what  it  is  we  shrink  from 
and  why  it  is  that  we  shrink  from  it,  the 
warning  function  of  dread  is  over  for 
us,  and  it  becomes  as  purely  cowardly  to 
shrink  back  from  a  pang  which  we  un- 
derstand, and  which  we  know  to  be 
useful  to  us,  as  it  is  right  and  natural  to 
shrink  back  while  the  shrinking  is  a 
recoil  from  danger  only  half-understood. 
We  are  not  saying  for  a  moment  that 
men  ought  to  be  ultimately  guided  by 
the  innumerable  warnings  of  danger 
which  their  sensibilities  give  them — but 
only  that  they  may  often  be  greatly  the 
better  for  these  warnings,  if  they  will 
only  use  them  as  warnings,  and  look  out 
carefully  for  the  character  of  the  mis- 
chief threatened.  Fears  are  only  watch- 
men, whose  cry  ought  to  make  us  not 
blench,  but  be  vigilant,  and  anxious  to 
discern  what  that  hidden  danger  of  the 
approach  of  which  we  were  warned, 
really  is.  Sometimes  it  will  be  seen 
that  that  danger  was  nothing  but  pain, 
and  wholesome  pain  ;  and  in  that  case 
we  can,  of  course,  set  ourselves  to  work 
to  subdue  the  fear.  But  very  often  it 
is  much  more  than  pain,  some  real  inva- 
sion of  the  inner  truthfulness,  or  inward 
purity,  or  the  essential  personality  of 
one's  character — of  something  which  it 
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is  impossible  to  lose  without  losing  a 
part  of  our  best  self,  and  in  this  case 
the  warning  recoil  ought  to  make  us 
more  clear-sighted  to  discern  the  true 
nature  of  the  contagion  from  which  we 
shrink  back,  even  though  it  be  our 
duty,  as  it  may  be,  after  being  thus  put 
on  our  guard,  to  run  the  risk  of  that 
contagion.  There  is  nothing  more  delu- 
sive than  the  idea  that  the  shrinkings  of 
the  mind  are  all  mere  forms  of  coward- 
ice. 

That  only  is  cowardice  which  impels  us 
to  flee  from  what  it  is  a  duty  to  resist. 
But  one  of  the  great  arts  of  life  is  to 
discriminate  between  what  it  is  a  duty 
to  resist  and  what  it  is  a  duty  to  flee 
from.  For  instance,  there  are  some 
men  and  some  women  perhaps,  whom 
flattery  does  not  hurt,  because  it  does 
not  even  please  them,  and  these  feel  no 
warning  instinct  when  they  hear  it.  But 
ihere  are  others  who,  much  as  they 
enjoy  it,  feel  a  sort  of  dread  of  those  who 
praise  them,  just  because  they  instinc- 
tively anticipate  the  harm  it  may  do 
them  ;  and  there  are  men,  who  if  they 
have  gifts  which  may  bring  them  much 
populaiity,  should  be  all  the  more  care- 
ful so  to  use  them  that  they  may  not 
court  popularity,  and  may  even  invite 
a  healthy  unpopularity  v/here  there  is 
room  to  choose  between  different  ex- 
ercises of  these  gifts.  The  so-called 
cowardice  which  makes  some  men  shrink 
from  public  life  is  very  often  indeed,  we 
believe,  a  true  warning  instinct,  an  in- 
stinct that  they  are  too  self-conscious 
for  public  life,  or  too  incapable  of  living 
their  own  life  when  other's  opinions  upon 
them  are  always  being  freely  expressed, 
and  that  their  true  life  can  only  be  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  free  from  the  constant 
pressure  of  public  praise  and  blame. 
Of  course,  that  applies  chiefly  to  men  of 
no  great  weight  of  character,  for  men  of 


any  great  weight  of  character  can  face 
and  master,  and,  indeed,  wholly  subdue, 
many  temptations  which  another  might 
not  be  wise  to  face.  We  do  not  in  the 
least  say  that  the  warning  instincts  ought 
to  guide,  but  only  to  warn  us,  to  make  us 
gauge  in  all  their  force  the  temptations 
which  will  have  to  be  subdued  if  the 
warnings  given  are  to  be  used  only  as 
v/arnings,  and  not  as  vetoes  on  the  course 
against  which  they  seem  to  warn  us. 
We  are  not  in  the  least  arguing  that  our 
fears  are  to  give  us  a  law.  That  would 
be  cowardly  doctrine,  indeed.  We  only 
say  this,  that  the  recoil  of  the  soul,  like 
the  recoil  of  the  body,  constantly  points 
to  formidable  dangers  which  it  may  or 
may  not  be  our  duty  to  confront  ;  but 
whether  it  is  so  or  not,  it  must  be  our 
duty  to  gauge  these  dangers,  and  either 
to  avoid  them,  or  to  confront  them,  if 
we  confront  them,  with  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  what  it  is  that  they  threaten. 
The  temperament  which  is  sometimes 
called  anxious,  sometimes  timorous,  and 
sometimes  cowardly,  is  generally,  we  be- 
lieve, a  temperament  that  really  needs 
the  warnings  which  tliis  shrinking  dis- 
position gives — not  by  any  means  always 
for  the  purpose  of  disarming  the  inten- 
tions formed,  but  always  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  those  who  form  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  real  danger.  The  active 
men  of  the  world  are  too  often  supposed 
to  be  the  greatest  men.  There  are  other 
men,  however,  who  are  great  in  conse- 
quence of  their  anxieties  and  fears,  men 
great,  like  Bishop  Butler,  by  virtue  of 
their  caution  and  sobriety  of  mind,  great 
through  the  warnings  of  their  nature 
against  moral  dangers  which  they  would 
otherwise  despise,  but  which  the  inward 
timidities  to  which  they  so  wisely  attend, 
enable  them  to  gauge,  to  disarm,  and 
ultimately  to  conquer. —Z^;/^/i?/'/  Spec- 
tator. 
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When  Yokohama  was  first  opened  to 
European  trade  in  1859,  there  arrived 
one  fine  day  in  one  of  the  earliest 
steamers  from  Shanghai  a  tall,  slim, 
young    Irishman,    with    fair    hair    and 


brighf  blue  eyes.  While  the  boats  were 
being  got  ready  to  land  the  passengers, 
he  stood  on  deck  whistling,  and  gazing 
attentively  at  the  little  town  lying  in  a 
crescent  before  him,  which    looked   at 
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that  lime  more  like  a  fishing  village  than 
the  emporium  of  the  newly  opened  com- 
merce between  Europe  and  Japan.  At 
some  little  distance  from  the  landing- 
place  the  traveller  noted  a  wooden 
building,  over  which  the  English  flag 
was  waving.  He  took  particular  notice 
of  this  spot  ;  and  on  jumping  ashore  a 
few  minutes  later,  went  straight  to  the 
British  Consulate — for  that  was  the  edi- 
fice in  (question — without  asking  the  way 
of  anybody.  Indeed  the  oldest  resident 
in  Yokohama  could  not  have  shown  more 
topographical  self-reliance  than  the  new- 
comer. 

A  burly  servitor  was  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  official  residence. 

"  Consul  at  home?"  asked  the  fresh 
arrival,  with  tKe  slightest  possible  move- 
ment of  the  head,  and  pointing  toward 
the  open  door. 

The  officer  seemed  shocked  at  the 
familiarity  with  which  his  superior  was 
spoken  of,  and  replied  with  serious  dig- 
nity— 

"  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell,  her  Maj- 
esty's Consul  for  Japan,  is  in  his 
office." 

The  traveller,  upon  whom  this  repri- 
mand did  not  seem  to  make  the  very 
slightest  impression,  proceeded  to  enter 
the  building  ;  but  the  constable,  barring 
his  entrance,  gruffly  said — 

"  Your  card,  sir,  if  you  please  !" 

The  stranger  looked  at  this  pompous 
representative  of  the  English  police  in 
Japan  with  some  astonishment,  but  at 
once  handed  him  the  card  with  a  quiet 
smile,  saying — 

"  ^^ery  well  ;  here  it  is." 

The  man  went  in  without  saying  an- 
other word,  and  returning  immediately, 
pointed  to  a  door,  and  invited  the  stran- 
ger to  enter.  The  traveller,  without  hes- 
itation, turned  the  handle,  and  with  a 
firm  step  entered  a  large  well-lighted 
room,  where  a  handsome  young  Eng- 
lishman sat  enthroned  behind  a  big  ledg- 
er-looking book.  Waiting  a  few  sec- 
onds, and  seeing  that  no  notice  was 
taken  of  him,  the  new-comer  at  last  ap- 
proached the  desk  and  said,  in  a  rather 
loud  but  agreeable  voice — 

"  I  have  come  here  to  register  myself 
in  the  books  of  the  Consulate  as  a  Brit- 
ish subject,"  at  the  same  time  handing 
the  Consul  his  passport, 

"  \^ou    arrived  to-day  ?"    asked   the 


commercial  representative  of  his  coun- 
try. 

"  Ten  minutes  ago." 

"  In  the  Cadiz,  Captain  M'Gregor  ■*" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Did  the  steamer  bring  the  mails  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  To  whom  is  she  consigned  ?" 

"  To  Dana  &  Co." 

The  Consul  had  meanwhile  examined 
the  passport,  and  finding  it  satisfactory, 
copied  the  following  entry  from  the 
official  document  into  the  open  register 
before  him  :  "  Thomas  Ashbourne  — 
British  subject — Dublin,  Ireland — civil 
engineer." 

He  then  wrote  on  the  passport  in 
large  figures,  with  red  ink,  the  number 
13,  and  returned  it  to  its  owner. 

The  new  arrival  looked  at  it  carefully, 
shook  his  head,  elevated  his  eyebrows, 
and  stared  again  and  again  at  the  omi- 
nous figure.  There  was  something  com- 
ically familiar  in  his  attitude,  but  her 
Majesty's  Consul  for  Japan,  who  in 
those  days  was  considered  a  personage 
of  very  great  importance,  did  not  seem 
at  all  inclined  to  place  himself  with  Mr. 
Ashbourne  on  the  footing  of  equality  ap- 
parently solicited.  He  contented  him- 
self, therefore,  by  saying — 

"  The  fee,  sir,  is  five  dollars,  if  you 
please."  Ashbourne  handed  over  the 
sum,  and  addressing  the  Consul  in  an 
altered  tone  of  the  strictest  formality, 
said — 

"  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
you,  sir,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that 
large  number  '  13  '  which  you  have  just 
written  so  beautifully  in  red  ink  on  my 
passport  ?'' 

"  Oh,  that  signifies  your  entry  in  the 
consular  register." 

"  Ahem  !"  murmured  Ashbourne 
with  a  thoughtful  air  ;  "  then  I  must 
tell  you,  Mr.  Consul,  that  I  have  drawn 
a  confoundedly  bad  number." 

"  Well,  somebody  had  to  draw  it." 

"  Yes,  of  course  ;  and  somebody  will 
be  drowned  this  year,  and  somebody 
must  also  be  hanged  this  year.  ...  I 
don't  like  that  number  '  13. '  I  consider 
it  the  very  worst  in  the  whole  system  of 
figures  !  But  that  is  the  well-deserved 
reward  for  being  too  forward.  Why  on 
earth  did  I  make  a  bet  with  myself,  that 
without  asking  my  way  of  anybody,  I 
would  be  the  first  of  all  the  passengers 
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on  board  the  Cadiz  to  call  on  the  Eng- 
lish Consul  ?  Had  I  joined  my  fellow- 
travellers,  I  should  only  have  been  reg- 
istered five  minutes  later,  and  then  per- 
haps another  might  have  drawn  this  un- 
lucky number — and  welcome  to  it,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned." 

"  A  very  unchristian  remark,"  inter- 
posed the  Consul,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  his  official  dignity  so  far  as  to 
address  a  guileless  traveller  in  a  semi- 
familiar  manner. 

"  Come,  now,  I  don't  see  that  at  all, 
Mr.  Consul.  Some  misfortune  must 
take  place  in  this  M^retched  world,  but 
everybody  has  a  right  to  wish  that  he 
should  be  exempted  from  it.  For  my 
own  part  I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  the 
whole  sum  of  misery  that  is  daily  en- 
dured on  our  planet  to  any  one  of  my 
fellows.  But  look,  there  come  three  of 
theni  now.  ...  I  will  detain  you  no 
longer.  ...  I  have  the  honor,  Mr. 
Consul,  ..."  and  he  concluded  by 
bowing  himself  out  of  the  august  pres- 
ence of  her  Majesty's  commercial  repre- 
sentative in  Japan. 

The  three  gentlemen  who  now  entered 
were  English  merchants,  who,  without 
uttering  one  unnecessary  word,  got  them- 
selves registered  under  the  numbers  14, 
15,  and  16,  as  Mr.  M'Bean  from  Glas- 
gow, Mr.  Haslett  from  Manchester,  and 
Mr.  West  from  London.  Then  leaving 
the  Consulate,  these  three  travellers — 
who,  during  the  long  passage  from 
Shanghai  to  Yokohama,  had  become 
well  acquainted  with  each  other — made 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  foreign  settle- 
ment. When  about  a  hundred  paces  on 
their  way  they  met  a  young  man,  who 
silently  saluted  them  without  moving  a 
muscle  of  his  pale  face,  and  whose  cold 
recognition  they  returned  in  the  same 
manner.  The  man  having  passed, 
M'Bean  remarked. 

"  A  strange  and  mysterious  fellow 
this  Jervis.  I  can't  say  that  I  have 
taken  a  great  liking  to  him." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  West  and  Haslett  in 
succession. 

The  stranger,  in  truth,  could  not 
boast  of  a  prepossessing  exterior,  though 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  define  the 
displeasing  elements  in  him.  He  was 
tall,  slim,  and  well  built,  with  a  light 
quick  step  ;  and  in  his  movements  there 
was  something  stealthy  and  elastic,  like 


the  gait  of  a  cat.  His  smooth-combed 
hair  was  of  a  deep  black  hue,  in  remark- 
able contrast  with  his  clear  northern 
complexion  and  bright  gray  eyes.  His 
sharply  marked  features  showed  a  bold 
and  noble  profile  ;  but  looking  full  at 
that  smooth-shaven  face  and  high  nar- 
row forehead,  the  observer  could  not 
help  remarking  the  prominent  cheek- 
bones, the  large  mouth  with  thin  firmly 
closed  lips,  the  heavy  jaw  and  broad 
chin,  which  gave  to  the  whole  visage  an 
appearance  of  great  energy,  combined 
with  coldness  and  reserve. 

On  Mr.  Jervis  entering  the  Consul's 
office  he  found  that  dignitary  again 
deeply  lost  in  the  study  of  the  big  book 
aforesaid  ;  so  he  waited  in  patience, 
motionless,  until  it  should  please  -the 
consequential  |man  of  affairs  to  take  no- 
tice of  his  presence.  At  last  her  Maj- 
esty's representative  slowly  raised  his 
eyes,  and  in  a  very  formal  manner  beg- 
ged to  know  in  what  way  he  could  be  of 
service  to  his  visitor.  Jervis  made  the 
same  reply  as  the  travelling  trio  had 
done  a  few  minutes  previously.  He  was 
an  English  merchant,  he  said,  and 
wished  to  settle  in  Yokohama. 

"  Your  passport,  please." 

This  carefully  folded  document  was 
taken  from  a  large  leather  pocket-book 
and  handed  to  the  Consul.  Now  Mr. 
Jervis  must  have  been  a  great  traveller, 
for  his  passport  was  covered  with  the 
official  stamps  of  most  countries. 

"Jervis?  .  .  .  Jervis?"  pensively 
murmured  the  Consul  to  himself.  Then 
lifting  his  eyes  from  the  paper  and  care- 
fully scrutinizing  his  visitor  for  several 
seconds — "  Ahem  !"  he  observed,  "  I 
knew  a  gentleman  of  your  name  in  Sing- 
apore— James  Jervis — yes  ;  exactly  your 
name.  I  recollect  him  well — very  well  ; 
he  used  to  be  known  familiarly  as 
'J.  J.'  in  the  foreign  community.  May 
have  been  a  relative  of  yours  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  curt  response. 

"  I  wonder,"  continued  the  Consul, 
unbending  somewhat,  "what  has  be- 
come of  'J.  J.'  He  was  a  restless  fel- 
low, drank  a  great  deal,  gambled,  .  .  . 
and  I  am  afraid  must  have  come  to  a 
bad  end." 

Mr.  Jervis  made  a  slight  significant 
movement,  as  if  to  say  that  all  this  did 
not  interest  him  in  the  least  ;  and  then 
the  Consul,  who  seemed  to  be  sorry  for 
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having  so  far  forgotten  his  dignity  as  to 
enter  into  something  like  a  private  con- 
versation with  a  pure  stranger,  closed 
the  interview  by  remarking  in  his  habit- 
ual dry,  official  tone — "  The  fee  is  five 
dollars,  please." 

This  amount  was  paid,  and  the  new- 
comer left  the  room.  Outside,  and  with 
his  back  to  the  constable,*  who  kept 
looking  at  his  retreating  form,  he  stood 
for  a  moment  lost  in  deep  thought.  He 
pensively  stroked  his  massive  chin,  and 
an  expiession  of  uneasiness  mingled 
with  sadness,  which  gave  a  softer  expres- 
sion to  his  severe  countenance,  came 
over  him.  Then,  sighing  deeply,  he 
murmured  to  himself — "  Forward  !"  and 
walking  with  long  regular  steps,  he  fol- 
lowed his  travelling  companions  toward 
the  foreign  settlement. 

II. 

Six  months  had  gone  by  since  Ash- 
bourne and  Jervis  arrived  in  Japan. 
Their  fellow-travellers,  West,  Haslett, 
and  M'Bean,  fell  into  a  quiet,  humdrum 
kind  of  life  in  Yokohama  ;  but  the  two 
former,  by  dint  of  superior  energy  and 
ambition,  had  risen  to  prominent  po- 
sitions in  the  little  foreign  colony  w*liich, 
at  the  beginning  of  i860,  counted  about 
two  hundred  members,  the  majority  by 
far  being  Englishmen  and  Americans. 
They  were  all  mostly  young  men,  so  that 
Ashbourne  and  Jervis,  who  were  both 
about  twenty  eight  or  thirty  years  old, 
ranked  among  the  seniors  of  the  society. 
Fond  of  pleasure  and  eager  for  activity, 
they  displayed  unceasing  zeal  to  make  a 
purse  as  quickly  as  possible ;  at  the 
same  time  they  were  always  ready  to 
court  danger  and  adventure,  for  which, 
indeed,  in  those  days  there  was  plenty 
of  scope. 

Lite  tin  Japan  was  not  very  safe  at 
that  time.  Within  a  tew  months  several 
foreigners  had  been  attacked  and  mur- 
dered by  the  natives,  who  looked  with 
fear  and  hatred  upon  alien  intruders. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  the  fo*^eigners 
from  making  long  excursions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Yokohama,  with  no 
other  purpose  than  to  have  a  good  ride, 
or  see  something  new,  and  discover 
some  picturesque  spot  unknown  to  the 
other  members  of  their  community. 
The  incidents  of  these  exploratory  tours 
were  then  detailed  in  the  evening  at  the 


club,  with  more  or  less  romantic  embel- 
lishment ;  and  if  anything  beautiful  or 
remarkable  were  reported,  the  stay-at- 
home  spirits  would  make  arrangements 
for  emulating  the  enterprise  of  their 
companions,  and  on  the  following  day  a 
small  company  of  gay  young  fellows 
would  set  out  to  view  the  newly  discov- 
ered country.  These  excursions,  how- 
ever, were  never  without  danger.  Many 
of  the  natives  looked  with  intense  hatred 
upon  the  tall  white-faced  men  who, 
laughing  and  singing,  swaggered  through 
their  streets,  boldly  intruded  into  the 
silence  of  their  temples  and  their  peace- 
ful homes,  and  displayed  manners 
which  inspired  their  women  and  chil- 
dren with  fear.  But  the  strangers  took 
little  heed  of  this.  With  heavy  riding - 
whips  in  their  hands  and  revolvers  in 
their  belts,  two  or  three  of  them  scru- 
pled not  to  enter  a  thickly  populated 
village  and  curiously  examine  every- 
thing that  attracted  their  attention, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  defend  their 
lives  against  overwhelming  odds,  or  fly 
on  their  swift  Japanese  ponies  from  any 
outbreak  of  the  furious  inhabitants. 
The  only  caution  ever  observed  was  that 
they  carefully  rode  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  the  better  to  scrutinize  men  and 
things  right  and  left  of  them.  These 
excursions,  too,  were  very  frequently  re- 
peated, as  the  danger  connected  with 
them  had  a  powerful  charm  for  the 
youthful  Hotspurs  ;  and  nobody  wanted 
to  remain  behind  the  other. 

Now,  among  all  these  young  advent- 
urers, Ashbourne  and  Jervis  probably 
stood  in  highest  repute,  for  to  them 
were  due  more  interesting  expeditions  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Yokohama  than  to 
any  other  members  of  the  community. 
The  former,  in  particular,  had  gained  a 
wide  popularity  by  his  good  temper  and 
affectionate  disposition.  He  was  known 
by  the  nickname  of  Djusanbau^  which  is 
Japanese  for  "13,"  because  he  was  con- 
stantly complaining  about  his  great  and 
unmerited  misfortune  in  drawing  that 
odd  and  ominous  number. 

"  Look  you,"  he  used  to  say,  with  a 
face  which  made  it  difficult  to  determine 
whether  he  was  in  jest  or  earnest,  "  you 
will  see  that  something  unlucky  will  hap- 
pen to  me  before  I  leave  here."  Cer- 
tainly in  his  own  profession  he  was 
rather  unfortunate.     The  Japanese  did 
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not  seem  much  inclined  to  employ  him 
in  his  proper  capacity  as  engineer  ;  and 
as  he  neither  had  means  nor  inclination 
to  engage  in  business,  he  had  estab- 
lished a  newspaper  called  The  Japa7i 
Sttn,  the  first  English  journal  ever  pub- 
lished in  Yokohama.  True  it  is  that 
this  enterprising  organ  was  only  issued 
in  an  edition  of  two  hundred  copies  ; 
but  the  high  rates  of  subscription land 
advertising  brought  to  the  sole  proprie- 
tor a  comfortable  little  income,  which 
enabled  him  to  live  and  keep  a  horse 
and  the  usual  five  servants — to  wit,  a 
co7uprado7-  or  cashier,  a  kotzhoi  or  valet, 
a  momhan  or  porter,  a  betto  or  groom, 
and  a  Jzuli  or  man-of-all-work.  Besides 
this,  Mr.  Ashbourne,  as  proprietor  of 
the  light-diffusing  ■5'//;/,  had  become  a 
very  influential  kind  of  person,  acting, 
so  to  speak,  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  government  officials  and  the 
business  men. 

Mr.  Jervis,  on  the  other  hand,  owed 
the  position  he  enjoyed  to  quite  other 
circumstances.  He  had  now  lived  for 
six  months  in  the  midst  of  the  society 
of  young  men  who  carried  their  hearts 
upon  their  tongues  ;  but  he  had  not 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
any  of  them.  All  agreed,  however,  that 
he  was  the  most  daring  steeple-chase- 
rider,  the  swiftest  runner,  the  best  boat- 
man, the  boldest  swimmer,  and,  in  fact, 
the  unrivalled  champion  in  all  athletic 
sports.  Added  to  this,  he  was  always 
giving  striking  proofs  of  his  utter  fear- 
lessness. Even  the  reckless  Ashbourne 
seldom  strolled  of  an  evening  through 
the  city  without  an  accompanying  native 
henchman  ;  but  as  for  Jervis  he  never 
allowed  a  single  holiday  to  pass  without 
making  long  solitary  excursions  into  the 
country,  often  returning  after  deep  dark- 
ness had  set  in.  From  Shanghai  he  had 
brought  with  him  a  strong  Tartar  pony, 
which  he  had  trained  with  great  care, 
making  the  animal,  that  was  naturally 
obstinate  and  wicked,  thoroughly  obe- 
dient to  his  slightest  wish.  Tautai — that 
was  the  name  of  the  wiry  little  brute — 
was  not  afraid  of  taking  any  obstacle, 
and  had  great  endurance  under  fatigue. 

"  One  of  these  fine  days,"  said  Ash- 
bourne once,  "Jervis  will  get  cut  to 
pieces.  He  can  ride,  it  is  trje,  and  he 
has  a  splendid  horse,  but  all  that  is  of 
no  use  when  you  are  attacked  from  be- 


hind and  in  the  dark  ;  and  Jervis  ex- 
poses himself  to  that  kind  of  danger 
seven  times  a  week." 

On  stormy  days  Jervis  would  step 
into  his  little  boat  and  sail  far  away  out 
into  the  sea,  till  he  almost  became  in- 
visible from  the  shore. 

"  If  Jervis  is  not  killed  ashore,"  re- 
marked Ashbourne  one  day,  looking  at 
the  ever-receding  form  of  his  companion 
from  the  club-window  through  a  tele- 
scope, "  he  will  certainly  be  drowned. 
In  fact  I  have  an  obituary  notice  of 
him  ready  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the 
Sun.  I  myself  am  a  good  sailor.  I 
was  brought  up  on  the  shores  of  the 
Irish  Channel,  which  is  pretty  rough 
water  ;  but  I  do  declare  it  is  tempting 
Providence,  and  nothing  else,  to  go  out 
to  sea  in  such  a  nutshell,  and  in  such 
weather. ' ' 

"  He  that  was  born  to  be  hanged  will 
never  be  drowned,"  cynically  observed 
M'Bean,  who  had  never  overcome  the 
antipathy  to  Jervis  which  he  first  con- 
tracted on  the  passage  with  him  from 
Shanghai  to  Yokohama. 

"  Come  now,  M'Bean,  why  do  you 
want  Jervis  to  be  hanged  ?"  asked  Ash- 
bourne. 

"  I  don't  know,"  thoughtfully  replied 
the  Scotsman;  "  but  he  looks  somehow 
or  other  as  if  he  deserved  it." 

Not  only  in  his  business  transactions, 
but  also  in  playing  cards — two  occupa- 
tions which  engrossed  most  of  the  time 
of  "  the  pioneers  of  civilization"  as  the 
Sun  had  magniloquently  dubbed  the 
members  of  the  foreign  community — 
Jervis  had  shown  himself  unscrupulous 
and  reckless.  He  seemed,  it  is  true,  to 
have  very  considerable  means  at  his 
disposal,  though  nobody  knew  or  sus- 
pected where  he  got  them  ;  but  more 
than  one  were  irritated  at  the  ex«eption- 
ally  good  fortune  which  always  seemed 
to  attend  him  in  every  commercial 
undertaking,  as  well  as  with  his  gam- 
bling. Fearlessness,  however,  is  a  qual- 
ity whidi  commands  more  respect  from 
ardent  youth  than  any  other  ;  and 
if  Jervis  was  not  the  best  liked,  he 
certainly  was  one  of  the  most  respected 
members  of  the  community.  But  he 
did  not  seem  to  care  very  much  for  the 
distinction  ;  and  his  indifference  in  this 
respect  had  even  something  offensive  in 
the  eyes  of  his  companions.     No  sue- 
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cess  in  trade,  no  personal  compliments, 
could  ever  bring  a  smile  or  a  well- 
pleased  look  into  his  cold,  thin  face. 
In  America,  where  he  had  lived,  he 
said,  for  some  years,  he  had  learned  the 
habit  of  "whittling;"  and  whenever 
anybody  praised  him  to  his  face,  he 
would  sit  quietly  whittling  away  and 
working  with  his  knife  as  if  engaged  in 
an  occupation  that  required  all  his  seri- 
ous attention. 

It  was  the  month  of  April,  and  the 
first  spring  races  were  to  take  place  at 
Yokohama.  As  may  be  readily  im- 
agined, the  officers  of  the  English  regi- 
ment then  stationed  in  Japan,  with  a 
number  of  young  civilian  fellows  and 
business  men,  took  the  warmest  interest 
in  this  great  event.  Every  morning  some 
twenty  or  thirty  horsemen  could  be 
seen  on  the  turf,  busily  engaged  in  train- 
ing themselves  and  their  cattle  for  the 
approaching  contest.  Ashbourne  had 
been  appointed  secretary  of  the  sport- 
ing club,  and  ruled  there  supreme.  He 
was  not  only,  however,  busy  with  his 
own  animal,  but  had  also  to  take  care 
of  half  a  dozen  others — having  promised 
several  friends  to  look  after  their  in- 
terests at  the  races. 

Jervis,  too,  always  turned  up  there 
early  in  the  morning,  but  to  all  appear- 
ance only  as  a  spectator.  Not  once 
had  he  put  his  short-legged  pony  into 
a  canter,  but  paced  slowly  up  and  down 
the  course,  giving  advice  here  and 
there,  though  otherwise  speaking  very 
little,  and  looking  with  an  unfriendly — 
one  might  almost  say  sneering,  envious 
—eye  upon  his  comrades. 

One  day  he  came  up  to  Ashbourne, 
who  was  trying  to  get  his  horse  down  a 
steep  drop — an  obstacle  which  is  very 
common  in  Japan  in  consequence  of  the 
terrace-like  nature  of  the  rice-fields,  and 
in  some  instances  necessitates  a  jump  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  which  most  of 
the  Japanese  horses  take  very  cleverly. 
It  was  on  the  brink  of  such  a  drop, 
then,  that  Ashbourne  stood  urging  his 
pony  forward  with  whip  and  spur  ;  but 
the  frightened  animal  only  spread  its 
forelegs  and  would  not  budge  an  inch, 
and  kicked  furiously  at  every  applica- 
tion of  the  spurs. 

"  Shall  I  give  you  a  lead  ?"  at  last 
said  Jervis,  who  had  been  watching 
Ashbourne  for  some  time. 
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"  By  all  means,  if  your  Chinaman  is 
not  afraid  ;  but  it's  an  ugly  place,  and 
I  doubt  whether  Tautai  will  take  it." 

"  Come  back  then,  and  I  will  show 
you." 

They  receded  about  thirty  yards,  and 
on  reapproaching  the  drop,  Tautai  went 
over  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
while  Ashbourne's  pony  stopped  short 
on  the  brink  and  again  replied  with 
kicks  and  snorts  to  the  spurs  and  whip 
of  his  master. 

"  Shall  I  take  your  pony  down  for 
you  ?"  asked  Jervis  from  below. 

But  Ashbourne  did  not  reply  ;  and 
Jervis  making  a  short  detour,  was  again 
by  his  companion's  side. 

"  Let  me  try  it,"  he  said. 

Changing  horses,  they  again  retired  a 
short  distance,  and  readvanced  in  a  sharp 
canter  to  the  edge  of  the  drop.  But 
the  same  scene  was  enacted  as  before. 
Tautai  made  the  descent  gracefully  and 
easily,  while  the  Japanese  pony  again 
stood  still,  perversely  determined  not  to 
follow  the  good  example  set  him  by  the 
Chinaman. 

"  Shall  I  take  you  down  ?"  exclaimed 
Ashbourne  laughingly  from  below. 

"Thanks;  I'll  do  that  myself," 
moodily  replied  Jervis,  as  drawing  back 
he  pulled  the  horse  in  a  brutal  manner 
round  and  round  ;  and  then  pressing 
the  spurs  deep  into  his  flanks,  he  went 
at  a  furious  pace  toward  the  bank.  The 
animal  rushed  blindly  forward,  and  in 
a  moment  was  at  tliQ  dangerous  spot, 
where  it  made  a  last  attempt  to  resist  by 
rearing  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Spurs 
and  whip  cruelly  applied  sent  it  for- 
ward. For  one  moment  horse  and  rider 
hovered  in  the  air.  Then  both  fell 
heavily  down  by  the  side  of  Ashbourne, 
who  had  been  an  attentive  witness  of  this 
bold  equestrian  feat.  Jervis  was  on 
his  legs  in  a  twinkling,  and  caught  hold 
of  the  reins  of  the  horse,  which  by  some 
chance  had  escaped  unhurt.  A  girth 
had  been  broken  and  the  reins  had  got 
entangled — that  was  all. 

"  Well  done  I"  cried  Ashbourne  ; 
"  there  is  no  one  in  Japan  who  will  do 
that  after  you.  But  you  might  have 
broken  your  neck." 

"It  is  not  half  so  dangerous  as  it 
looks,"  replied  Jervis  quietly — "  at  least 
not  for  the  rider.  I  must  confess,  how- 
ever, that  I  risked  the  legs  of  your  pony. ' ' 
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He  then  assisted  Ashbourne  to  put 
the  leathers  right,  and  both  set  out  on 
their  way  to  Yokohama. 

It  had  been  a  hot  day,  and  the  violent 
exercise,  too,  had  warmed  the  young 
men  ;  so  they  began  to  fan  their  drip- 
ping foreheads  with  their  handkerchiefs. 
Presently  Ashbourne,  looking  at  his 
companion,  called  out  with  a  loud 
laugh — 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  have  you  been 
doing,  Jervis  ?  You  look  like  a  nigger. 
Your  forehead  is  as  black  as  if  it  were 
painted." 

Jervis  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  replied  in  an  indifferent  kind  of 
way — 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing  ;  only  some  of  the 
mould  from  the  rice-field  which  must 
have  got  into  my  hair." 

A  minute  afterward,  however,  he 
quitted  the  side  of  his  companion, 
under  pretext  of  taking  a  short  'cut 
across  the  fields  ;  and  without  waiting 
for  answer  or  remonstrance,  jumped  a 
ditch  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Ash- 
bourne looked  after  him  thoughtfully. 
There  was  a  strange  confusion  in 
Jervis's  manner,  for  which  he  could 
suggest  to  himself  no  explanation. 

Having  galloped  for  a  mile  or  two 
across  lonely  fields  and  woods,  Jervis 
arrived  at  a  little  tea-house,  hidden 
among  the  hills,  where  he  seemed  a 
well-known  and  a  welcome  guest.  At 
his  request  the  handsome  young  hostess 
brought  him  some  warm  water,  and 
other  necessary  toilet  material,  with 
which  he  retired  into  a  small  private 
room,  and  locking  himself  in,  emerged 
after  a  brief  interval  with  a  clean  coun- 
tenance, and  his  glossy  black  hair 
arranged  as  carefully  as  ever. 

in. 

The  great  day  was  over.  Ashbourne 
had  taken  part  in  eight  out  of  twelve 
races,  and  had  won  no  fewer  than  three. 
Jervis,  however,  who  had  on  all  sides 
been  requested  to  ride,  had  firmly  de- 
clined, alleging  that  he  was  suffering 
from  a  headache,  which  the  heat  and 
excitement  of  the  day  would  only  make 
worse.  Most  people,  it  is  true,  looked 
upon  this  as  a  shallow  excuse  ;  though 
they  had  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

But  Jervis  had  nevertheless  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the   race  ;  for  being 


considered  a  most  competent  sporting 
man,  he  had  been  requested  to  act  as 
judge. 

In  the  evening  the  committee  of  the 
Racing  Club,  with  several  young  officers 
and  other  prominent  members  of  the 
community,  sat  down  to  a  festive  enter- 
tainment in  Ashbourne's  rooms. 

By  and  by,  of  course,  they  became 
very  gay  and  loud — and  the  toasts — 
"Absent  Friends;"  "The  Old  Folks 
at  Home;"  "The  Ladies;"  "The 
Secretary  of  the  Racing  Club  ;"  "  The 
Starter;"  "The  Judge,"  etc. — were 
proposed  and  enthusiastically  respond- 
ed to.  So  fast  and  enthusiastic,  too, 
became  the  fun,  that  finally  there  was 
not  one  of  the  twenty-five  men  assem- 
bled whose  special  health  had  not  been 
drunk  with  all  the  honors. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  the  noise, 
confusion,  and  merriment  seemed  to 
have  reached  a  climax.  But  Jervis 
alone,  though  he  had  emptied  his  glass 
at  every  toast,  continued  sober,  silent, 
and  cold  ;  and  while  his  companions 
were  sitting,  conformably  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  climate,  in  every  pict- 
uresque variety  of  cool  and  delicious 
deshabille^  singing,  gesticulating,  and 
talking,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  flushed 
faces,  he  remained  all  through  serious 
and  stiff,  as  if  at  a  state  dinner.  Not 
one  hair  of  his  well-combed  glossy  locks 
was  disarranged  on  his  smooth  forehead. 
Suddenly  the  loud  and  hearty  voice  of 
Ashbourne  called  out,  "  Order,  gentle- 
men !  silence  !"  but  the  request  had  to 
be  repeated  several  times  before  atten- 
tive quiet  could  be  restored. 

"  Gentlemen,"  then  said  the  host  and 
chairman,  "  I  have  just  made  a  wager 
of  a  second  '  spread'  like  what  we  have 
had  to-day  ;  and  you  must  decide 
whether  myself  or  M'Bean  shall  have 
the  honor  of  standing  it.  Will  you  act 
as  judges  ?" 

"  Yes  !  yes  !"  was  the  reply  from 
twenty  eager  voices. 

"  Well,  listen,  then." 

"  Hear,  hear  !     Order  !" 

"  The  story  is  a  little  long,  and  you 
must  not  interrupt  me." 

"  Hear,  hear  !  Begin  !  Order  !  The 
story  !" 

"  Well,  then,  I  have  just  been  trying 
to  explam  to  my  honorable  friend, 
M'Bean,  the  old  theory  of  '  The  Little 
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World.'  You  know,  of  course,  what  I 
mean." 

"  Certainly  not,"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
guests  ;  "  you  don't  know  yourself." 

Ashbourne  sat  down  with  a  comic 
look  of  feigned  indignation,  but  he  was 
at  once  requested  to  continue  ;  and  on 
peace  being  again  restored,  he  com- 
plied. In  the  first  place,  he  vouchsafed 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  his  boasted 
theory.  "  The  world,"  he  said,  "  had 
become  so  small,  that  every  one  must 
needs  know  everybody  else  ;  and  in 
order  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion, he  would  undertake  to  show  that, 
directly  or  indirectly,  he  had  been  con- 
nected with  every  one  of  his  guests 
before  making  their  acquaintance  in 
Yokohama.  M'Bean,"  he  added, 
"  maintains  that  I  shall  not  succeed  in 
proving  these  pre-Japanese  relations  ; 
and  this  is  the  subject  of  our  bet.  I 
will  therefore  now,  with  your  kind  per- 
mission, right  honorable  gentlemen,  pro- 
ceed to  prove — " 

But  the  right  honorable  gentlemen 
were  not  at  all  inclined  to  listen  any 
more,  as  Ashbourne  had  already  spoken 
long  and  explicitly.  After  a  while, 
however,  the  idea  began  to  amuse  the 
company,  and  everybody  soon  began  to 
grow  interested  in  Ashbourne's  cross- 
examination  of  his  neighbors,  which 
turned  out  to  lend  powerful  support 
to  his  hypothesis.  After  a  few  ques- 
tions, for  example,  addressed  to  his 
right  hand  neighbor,  Mr.  Mitchell — the 
English  Consul — it  was  found  that  this 
gentleman  had  been  at  Rugby  with 
Ashbourne's  brother.  On  this  occa- 
sion, too  the  guests  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  their  host  actually  had  a 
brother. 

"  You  will  soon  make  this  acquaint- 
ance," said  Ashbourne  ;  "  I  expect  him 
here  in  a  few  weeks,  and  he  will  attend 
to  all  your  legal  business.  For  my 
brother  Daniel  is  a  lawyer,  and  a  very 
excellent  one  too,  as  you  will  soon  learn 
if  you  give  him  anything  to  do.  He  had 
a  good  practice  in  Limerick  :  but  while 
my  dear  countrymen  are  rather  fond  of 
quarrelling,  they  are  not  alwavs  quite  so 
much  inclined  to  pay  for  the  settlement 
of  it  ;  and  my  brother,  who  is  not  a 
man  to  press  his  clients,  could  not  get 
on.  So  on  my  advice  he  has  deter- 
mined to  try  his  luck  here  in  Japan." 


Then  Ashbourne's  neighbor  on  the 
left  —  the  Dutch  Consul  —  whose  ex- 
amination had  begun  after  that  of  his 
English  colleague,  soon  declared  himself 
to  have  been  in  some  way  connected 
with  Ashbourne  before  meeting  him  in 
Japan.  Several  years  previously  he  had 
occupied  an  official  position  in  the 
colony  of  Batavia,  where  his  most  inti- 
mate friend  was  an  English  merchant, 
married  to  a  cousin  of  Ashbourne. 

"  Of  course — of  course,"  said  Ash- 
bourne triumphantly,  as  he  turned  away 
and  addressed  himself  to  another  of  his 
guests,  each  of  whom,  one  after  the 
other,  was  found  to  have  stood,  before 
coming  to  Japan,  in  some  relation  or 
other  to  their  entertainer.  Meanwhile, 
however,  Ashbourne  himself  had  thus 
been  obliged  to  reveal  many  fragments 
of  his  own  biography.  He  had  named 
relations,  friends,  schools  and  tutors, 
fellow-pupils  ;  and  so  it  often  happened 
that  before  he  finished  the  examination 
of  one  of  his  guests,  another  would 
interrupt  him  at  the  mention  of  some 
name,  exclaiming  that  the  bearer  of  it 
was  a  friend  or  relation  of  his  too. 
Thus  the  conversation  had  almost  be- 
come general,  and  was  attended  with  a 
good  deal  of  fun  and  laughter. 

"  Look  here,"  said  one  of  the  com- 
pany, "  Gilijore  and  I  are  second 
cousins  ;  v/e  have  just  discovered  it." 

"  West's  uncle  was  my  private  tu- 
tor !"  exclaimed  another." 

"  M'Bean's  cousin  was  my  first  love" 
cried  out  a  third,  amid  expostulating 
cries  of  "  Oh,  oh  !"  and  "  Honor 
bright  !" 

M'Bean  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
he  had  lost  the  wager  ;  for  in  addition 
to  the  overwhelming  evidence  thus  ad- 
duced, it  turned  out  that  he  himself  had 
many  years  previously  been  in  business 
with  a  distant  relation  of  Ashbourne's 
family. 

This  game  of  cross-questioning  had 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  guests  so 
closely,  that  no  one  had  noticed  the 
singular  demeanor  of  Jervis  all  the 
while.  For  some  time  he  had  sat 
silently,  looking  down  before  him  and 
blankly  playing  with  his  glass.  But 
any  close  observer  would  have  noticed 
that  thick  drops  of  perspiration  stood 
on  his  forehead.  At  last,  however,  he 
suddenly  rose  and  stepped  out  upon  the 
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open  veranda,  as  if  he  felt  the  want  of 
fresh  air. 

On  returning  a  few  minutes  later,  the 
noise  and  confusion  were  lasting  on. 
Every  one  had  found  out  among  his 
companions  some  old  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance in  a  more  or  less  remote 
degree  ;  and  every  one  was  desirous  of 
continuing  his  interesting  voyage  of  dis- 
covery round  "  the  small  world." 

Young  Gilmore,  who  had  been  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  now  unmasking 
among  his  "  co-mates  and  brothers  in 
exile"  a  cousin  and  half  a  dozen  inti- 
mates of  his  numerous  family,  began  to 
look  round  for  some  new  and  likely 
object  of  concealed  kinship.  His  eye 
fell  upon  Jervis,  who  was  just  re-enter- 
ing the  room. 

"  Holloa  !"  he  exclaimed,  placing  his 
hand  in  a  friendly  way  on  Jervis' s 
shoulder  ;  "  it  is  your  turn  now.  If  not 
my  cousin,  you  are  sure  to  be  some  old 
friend  of  mine.  Where  were  you  born  ? 
Are  your  parents  alive  ?    At  what  school 


were  you  { 


What- 


But  here  he  suddenly  became  silent. 
For  out  of  Jervis' s  pale  face  there 
flashed  a  pair  of  eyes  so  angry  and 
wicked  that  the  rest  of  Gilmore' s  sen- 
tence died  on  his  lips. 

"  Why,  what  the  worldjs  the  matter 
with  you  ?"  he  asked  Jfen  astonish- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  company  had  also  been 
witnesses  of  this  scene,  and  now  looked 
intently  toward  Gilmore  and  Jervis. 
The  attention  of  others,  too,  was  roused 
by  the  incident,  and  suddenly  deep 
silence  reigned  in  the  room  which  only 
a  few  seconds  before  had  been  full  of 
merriment  and  laughter.  All  eyes  were 
now  turned  toward  the  two  young 
men. 

"  What  ever  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 
again  inquired  Gilmore. 

Jervis  looked  round,  an  expression  of 
utter  confusion  and  helplessness  came 
over  his  face,  which  was  presently  lit 
up  for  a  mom'ent  by  a  painfully  forced 
smile,  and  in  a  hoarse  voice  he  re- 
peated— 

What  is  the  matter  with  me  ? 
That  which  will  be  the  matter  with 
most  of  you  to-morrow.  Ashbourne's 
wine  has  been  too  much  for  me. ' '  Then 
approaching  the  door  with  an  unsteady 
gait  he  disappeared. 


IV. 

The  excuse  given  by  Jervis  for  so 
suddenly  retiring  from  the  society  of 
his  festive  companions  on  the  evening 
of  the  race- day,  might  seem  plausible 
enough  ;  but  neither  Ashbourne  nor  his 
friends  were  satisfied  with  it.  Gilmore 
himself,  too,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
stamp  Jervis's  answer  as  undeserving  of 
credit. 

"  The  man  looked  at  me,"  said  Gil- 
more, "as  if  he  wanted  to  kill  me  with 
his  eyes.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen 
such  an  evil  expression  in  any  human 
face.  Good  gracious  !  even  now  when 
I  think  of  it  a  chill  comes  over  me. 
Had  I  accused  the  fellovv]of  crime  instead 
of  asking  him  a  perfectly  harmless 
question,  he  could  not  possibly  have 
eyed  me  with  more  savage  rage.  He 
tipsy  ?  I  don't  believe  it  !  So  intense- 
ly wicked  no  drunken  man  ever  yet 
looked.  I'll  lay  a  wager  that  he  was 
the  soberest  of  us  all." 

"  Well,  then,  what  could  have  been 
the  matter  with  him  ?" 

"  Perhaps  Gilmore's  question  made 
him  angry.  He  may  have  very  good 
reasons  for  not  wishing  to  speak  of  his 
past.  I  have  really  been  affected  by 
Ashbourne's  theory.  I  shall  henceforth 
distrust  a  man  of  whom  I  know  noth- 
ing." 

It  was  the  cautious,  or  rather  sus- 
picious Scotsman,  M'Bean,  who  made 
this  last  remark,  and  his  youthful  hear- 
ers gazed  at  each  other  in  surprise. 
They  were  good-hearted  fellows — they 
were.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  might 
have  formed  a  not  very  flattering  opin- 
ion of  Jervis,  but  every  one  was  discreet 
enough  to  keep  to  himself  what  he 
thought  in  this  respect. 

The  reputation  of  Jervis,  however,  in 
the  little  foreign  community,  had  suf- 
fered seriously.  Everybody  felt  that, 
and  he  himself  most  of  all,  on  appearing 
in  the  Club  the  next  evening.  His 
former  companions  did  not  exactly 
avoid  him,  but  it  seemed  as  if  lie  now 
moved  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  he 
was  strange  and  solitary.  Nobody  had 
anything  \p  say  to  him,  and  few  came 
near  him.  It  was  noticeable  that  when 
he  approached  a  group  of  merrymakers 
the  laughter  and  the  talk  would  instantly 
stop,  as  if  they  had  agreed  not  to  say 
anything   in  his  presence.     In  fact  he 
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gradually  became  a  rather  unwelcome 
guest  in  the  midst  of  the  little  com- 
munity, which  was  composed,  on  the 
whole,  of  sympathizing  and  homogeneous 
elements.  He  felt  himself,  too,  that  he 
was  in  the  way.  The  young  men 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  become  con- 
scious how  it  had  come  to  pass  that 
they  had  always  been  prevented  from 
approaching  him  in  an  open  friendly 
way.  They  all  knew  each  other  ;  but 
of  Jervis  nobody  knew  anything,  neither 
whence  he  came  nor  whither  he  went. 
He  did  not,  in  fact,  belong  to  their 
"little  world."  He  was  a  stranger, 
and  the  only  stranger,  in  this  motley 
crowd,  formed  of  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe. 

The  burning  summer  came,  and  put 
a  stop  to  most  social  gatherings.  Long 
excursions  into  the  interior  became  fa- 
tiguing ;  and  the  Club-room  evenings 
were  shortened,  by  most  of  the  members 
retiring  to  bed  early,  in  order  to  rise 
betimes  and  enjoy  the  first  fresh  hours 
of  the  day. 

The  great  race-day,  too,  being  over, 
the  youthful  sporting  men  forsook  the 
course,  and  the  turf  was  deserted. 

Jervis  had  never  pushed  himself  into 
the  foreground,  never  even  been  soci- 
able. Now,  however,  without  any  ap- 
parently well-defined  reason,  he  became 
still  more  reserved,  and  after  a  little 
time  disappeared  almost  entirely  from 
public  society.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as 
if  every  one  were  afraid  to  speak  to 
him.  As  for  him,  he  never  was  the 
first  to  address  any  one.  Coldly  bowing, 
he  would  pass  his  former  companions 
in  the  street  ;  and  sometimes  would  not 
be  seen  at  all  for  days. 

Jervis  lived  with  his  Japanese  and 
Chinese  servants  in  a  small  house  on 
the  edge  of  a  vast  uncultivated  tract 
called  "  The  Swamp,"  which  until  the 
arrival  of  the  foreigners  had  been  under 
water,  and  the  exhalations  from  which 
generated  malarious  fevers  during  the 
summer.  But  it  had  been  drained,  and 
was  now  covered  with  a  beautiful  soft 
carpet  of  grass.  At  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  it  separated  the  foreign  settle- 
ment from  an  evil-famed  Japanese 
quarter  called  "  Yankiro,"  filled  with 
tea-houses  and  tap-rooms,  generally 
crowded  all  night  long  with  noisy  na- 
tives and  drunken  European  and  Ameri- 


can sailors.  Riots  and  fights  were  the 
rule,  of  the  place  ;  and  the  respectable 
members  of  the  community  were  scarce- 
ly ever  seen  in  the  neighborhood,  un- 
less, indeed,  any  of  the  older  residents 
took  an  occasional  stroll  out  that  way 
with  some  new-comer,  to  show  him  the 
singular  manners  and  customs  of  the 
aborigines. 

The  streets  of  Yokohama  were  not  light- 
ed in  the  year  i860,  and  as  soon  as  the 
sun  set  they  became  dark  and  deserted. 
Whoever,  therefore,  wanted  to  go  out 
at  night,  generally  took  with  him  two 
or  three  Japanese  servants,  with  hand- 
some paper  lanterns,  whereon  the  arms 
of  his  native  country  were  painted  in 
gay  colors.  To  this  many  added  the 
number  of  their  houses  ;  and  thus  from 
a  distance  one  could  easily  recognize 
friends  moving  about  in  the  street. 
One  was  always  very  glad  to  meet  an 
acquaintance  for  company's  sake,  for 
the  streets  were  not  very  safe.  From 
any  dark  corner  a  murderous  saviurai 
or  loni?i  (armed  nobleman)  might  spring 
forth  ;  and  therefore  no  European  or 
American  ventured  abroad  in  the  even- 
ing without  his  revolver  ready  for  use. 

Ashbourne  and  Jervis  were  neighbors, 
their  dwellings  being  only  separated  by 
a  low  wooden  fence  ;  and  from  the 
veranda  of  either  house  one  could 
easily  look  into  the  windows  of  the 
other. 

Now  one  evening,  as  was  frequently 
the  case,  a  merry  crew  of  youthful 
spirits  were  assembled  in  Ashbourne's 
rooms.  It  was  very  hot  in  the  lighted 
chambers  ;  mosquitoes  entered  in 
swarms  ;  and  the  guests  had  therefore 
retired  to  the  dark  and  cool  veranda, 
there  to  recline  in  large  bamboo  chairs, 
smoke,  drink  tea  or  brandy-and-soda, 
and  talk  languidly  on  all  kinds  of 
topics.  Soon,  however,  they  became 
tired  and  worn  out,  for  most  of  them 
had  a  hard  day's  work  behind  them. 

It  was  late,  and  the  night  was  dark, 
close,  and  still.  During  pauses  in  the 
conversation,  one  could  hear  the  cease- 
less hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean  ;  while 
from  the  neighboring  houses  resounded 
the  short  harsh  noise  made  by  the  Japan- 
ese watchmen  by  knocking  two  pieces  of 
bamboo  against  each  other.  One  soon 
becomes  accustomed  to  this  signal, 
which    ceases    then    to    disturb    sleep, 
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while  frightening  thieves  and  other  evil- 
doers. 

From  the  Yankiro,  too,  across  the 
vast  deserted  swamp,  resounded  the 
shrill  notes  of  the  sawsi'n,  the  three- 
stringed  Japanese  guitar. 

"  Jervis's  house  is  all  lighted  up," 
said  some  one.  "  What  on  earth  can 
that  fellow  be  doing  at  this  hour  of  the 
night,  and  all  alone  too  ?" 

"Studying  Japanese,"  replied  M'Bean. 
"  He  gets  on  well  with  it,  I  hear.  We 
have  the  same  master." 

"  It  seems  to  me  he  wants  to  make 
himself  a  Japanese  altogether,"  ob- 
served Ashbourne.  "  In  his  own  house 
I  always  see  him  dressed  in  native 
fashion,  and  he  is  taking  fencing  lessons 
from  an  old  broken-down  nobleman  who 
is  hanging  about  here.  The  day  before 
yesterday,  on  passing  his  door  quite 
early  in  the  morning,  I  heard  noise  and 
shrieks  proceeding  from  his  garden  ; 
and  entering,  I  saw  Jervis  and  a  Japan- 
ese, with  masks  and  wooden  swords, 
cutting  at  each  other  like  madmen. 
Jervis  advanced  to  meet  me,  and  polite- 
ly inquired  what  it  was  that  had  pro- 
cured him  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from 
me.  On  my  replying  that  curiosity 
alone  had  induced  me  to  enter,  he  ex- 
plained that  he  delighted  in  all  physical 
exercises,  and  for  a  change  had  taken 
fencing  lessons  from  a  native  master. 
The  Samurai,  who  evidently  understood 
what  we  were  saying,  repeated  several 
times  that  Mr.  Jervis  was  very  skilful 
and  strong.  He  would  doubtless  have 
liked  to  give  an  exhibition  of  his  pupil's 
ability,  for  he  proposed  to  Jervis  to  have 
a  round  in  my  presence,  but  the  latter 
declined.  On  the  veranda  was  a 
pretty  Japanese  girl  before  a  cJiibach 
{brazcro),  on  which  she  was  boiling 
water,  and  beside  her  an  old  woman. 
Both  were  drinking  tea  and  smoking 
and  chatting.  By  her  side,  on  a  mat, 
stood  a  koto  (a  Japanese  musical  instru- 
ment). There  were  no  chairs  or  lounges, 
and  the  whole  conveyed  the  impression 
rather  of  a  Japanese  than  a  European 
household.     .     .     ." 

"  I  say  there  are  some  people  coming 
across  the  swamp  from  the  Yankiro," 
interrupted  M'Bean.  Lanterns  could 
indeed  be  seen  in  the  distance,  though 
the  bearers  were  invisible,  and  the  lights 


moved  to  and  fro  in  the  dark  like  large 
luminous  Will-o'-the-wisps. 

"  Let's  see  who  it  is,"  said  Ash- 
bourne, as  entering  his  room  he  re- 
turned with  a  large  marine  glass. 
Looking  steadily  at  the  lanterns  for 
some  time  he  at  length  remarked — 

"  Oh,  numbers  .  .  .  28  and  32 
— West  and  Dr.  Wilkins.  Let  us  call 
them  in.  They  ought  to  tell  us  what 
they  are  doing  out-of-doors  at  such  a 
late  hour." 

So  putting  both  hands  to  his  mouth 
he  shouted,  "  West  !  Wilkins  !"  and  re- 
peated the  cry  till  a  reply  came  back. 

"  Yes,  all  right  ;  we're  coming  I" 

In  a  few  minutes  the  nocturnal  way- 
farers were  under  the  veranda,  when 
Wilkins,  who  was  the  medical  man  of 
the  community,  related  how  he  had 
been  called  to  the  Yankiro  to  tend  an 
English  sailor,  who  had  been  badly  cut 
about  in  a  fight  with  some  Malay  sea- 
men ;  and  West  bemg  with  the  doctor 
when  summoned,  had  proposed  to  ac- 
company him. 

"  And  with  whom,  then,  were  you 
speaking  just  now  ?  We  saw  you  stand 
still  there  for  a  few  moments  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  house." 

"  We  met  Jervis,  and  bade  him  good 
evening.  He  was  taking  a  constitu- 
tional alone  in  the  darkness." 

"  The  fellow  will  be  killed  one  of 
these  days — I  have  often  told  him  so." 

"  And  that  is  just  what  I  have  been 
telling  him  also,  though  he  merely 
laughed,  and  replied — '  Who  would  take 
me  in  the  dark  for  a  iodgin  .?'  (a  Japan- 
ese nickname  for  foreigners.)  Indeed 
he  looked  a  thorough  native.  Dressed 
in  a  ki/no/w,  he  had  a  broadsword  in  his 
belt,  with  a  dark  cloth  round  his  head, 
so  that  one  could  see  nothing  of  him 
but  his  piercing  eyes.  A  queer  fellow  ! 
He  certainly  is  not  like  one  of  us.  I 
never  could  make  a  friend  of  that 
man." 

V. 

Mr.  Jervis  seemed  to  be  expecting 
important  news  from  China  ;  for  every 
time  a  steamer  arrived  he  was  among 
the  first  who  went  down  to  the  consignee 
to  get  his  letters.  He  also  carefully 
read  through  the  list  of  passengers,  and 
went    away    quietly    afterward.     This, 
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however,  was  a  general  habit  with  many 
of  the  foreign  inhabitants  of  Yokohama, 
and  thereforre  did  not  attract  much 
attention^ 

One  day  in  the  month  of  June,  the 
Cadiz  had  returned  to  Yokohama,  and 
Tervis,  as  usual,  entered  Mr.  Dana's 
office  to  get  his  letters.  There  he  found 
Captain  M'Gregor  in  charge  of  tlie 
vessel,  with  whom  he  was  personally 
acquainted,  having  made  his  first  pas- 
sage to  Japan  on  board  that  com- 
mander's ship. 

"  A  pleasant  voyage,  Captain  ?" 

"  Very  good,  indeed  ;  five  days  and 
seventeen  hours." 

"  Many  passengers  on  board  ?" 

"  About  twenty  Chinese  and  seven 
Europeans." 

"  Any  acquaintances  ?" 

"  No  ;  except  that  M'Bean  has  come 
back  again.  The  rest  are  new  people, 
and  among  them  a  brother  of  Ash- 
bourne's." 

"  Good-morning,  Captain." 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Jervis. " 

Strange  to  say,  on  this  very  day  Jervis 
forgot  to  take  his  letters,  though  they 
were  lying  ready  for  him  on  the  table. 
He  went  straight  home,  looking  care- 
fully before  and  behind  him,  as  if  to 
see  if  he  were  observed.  As  he  was 
approaching  his  house,  two  gentlemen 
came  from  the  other  end  of  the  street — 
Thomas  Ashbourne  and  his  brother 
Daniel  who  had  just  arrived.  Being 
engaged  in  a  lively  conversation,  they 
did  not  at  first  notice  Jervis  ;  but 
presently  the  new-comer  caught  sight  of 
him  as  he  was  crossing  the  streets  to 
enter  his  dwelling.  At  this  time  the 
distance  between  Jervis  and  the  two 
brothers  was  not  more  than  a  hundred 
yards.  Daniel  stopped  short,  and  shad- 
ing his  eyes  with  his  hands,  inquired 
thoughtfully,  though  more  of  himself 
than  of  his  brother — ■ 

"  Who  can  that  be  ?" 

"  Where?" 

"  The  man  who  has  just  gone  into 
that  house. ' ' 

"  Oh,  that  must  have  been  Jervis  !  I 
didn't  see  him,  but  he  lives  there,  and 
does  not  receive  many  visitors.  I  sup- 
pose he  has  been  to  fetch  his  letters 
from  Dana." 

"  Jervis  ? — Jervis  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  do  you  know  him  ?" 


"  No,  no — I  don't  know  any  one  of 
that  name,  but  I  thought  I  knew  that 
man  ;  or  he  must  have  a  singular  likeness 
to  one  I  know,  .  .  .  but  I  can't 
even  say  now  of  whom  he  reminds  me." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  ;  you  will  soon 
make  Jervis's  acquaintance,  for  he  is 
our  next-door  neighbor.  Here  we  are 
at  home  !  Welcome,  Dan,  under  my 
roof  !" 

The  two  brothers  had  not  very  much 
in  common  as  far  as  their  faces  were 
concerned.  Daniel  was  the  elder  by 
about  five  years,  and  had  dark-brown 
hair  and  dark  eyes  ;  while  Thomas  was 
of  light  complexion,  and  had  fair  locks. 
But  there  was  a  distinct  family  likeness 
in  their  build — being  both  tall,  slim, 
and  distinguished  by  the  same  careless 
and  easy  carriage. 

"  Here  is  your  room,  Dan,"  said 
Thomas,  showing  his  brother  into  a 
bright  and  cheerful  apartment,  furnished 
with  a  large  handsome  bed,  a  table,  and 
a  few  chairs.  "  And  here  is  your  bath. 
I  have  taken  a  servant  for  you  who 
answers  to  the  convenient  name  of  To  ; 
but  he  does  not  understand  a  word  of 
English.  I  shall  introduce  him  to  you 
at  once,  and  you  must  do  your  best  to 
get  on  with  him.  There  is  the  stable," 
he  continued,  leading  his  brother  out 
on  to  the  veranda.  "  In  that  little 
house  yonder  sleeps  the  momban 
(porter).  And  now  go  .and  dress  your- 
self. It  makes  me  quite  hot  to  see  you 
in  your  woollen  suit.  To  has  a  linen 
one  for  you.  I  think  my  clothes  will 
fit  you." 

To  had  meanwhile  entered  the  room 
softly,  and  saluted  his  new  master  in 
the  most  respectful  manner.  Thomas 
Ashbourne  told  him  what  he  would 
have  to  do,  and  then  left  his  brother  to 
bathe  and  dress  himself.  In  half  an 
hour  he  made  his  appearance  in  the 
parlor,  refreshed  and  dressed  in  one  of 
Thomas's  white  linen  suits. 

"To  is  a  jewel  of  a  servant,"  said 
Dan.  "  We  get  along  splendidly  ;  but 
I  fear  Inish  would  be  jealous  if  I  al- 
lowed any  one  else  to  wait  upon  me," 

"  Who  is  Inish  ?" 

"  My  old  Irish  servant." 

"  Had  you  asked  my  advice,  I  should 
have  told  you  to  leave  the  man  in 
Limerick.  Natives  are  by  far  the  best 
servants  here.     Foreign    domestics    in- 
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evitably  come  to  grief.  I  warn  you 
that  in  a  few  months  Inish  will  leave 
you  and  open  a  public-house.  Euro- 
peans who  follow  their  master  to  Japan 
are  fated  to  become  bar-keepers." 

"  I  will  be  responsible  for  Inish  that  he 
does  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  Dan. 
"  He  is  devoted  to  me,  body  and  soul. 
He  was  the  servant  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
poor  Lieutenant  O'Brien,  who  came  to 
so  terrible  an  end.  Inish  almost  went 
out  of  his  mind  with  grief  at  the  death 
of  his  master,  and  had  to  leave  the 
regiment.  I  engaged  him  because 
O'Brien  thought  so  much  of  him,  and 
I  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get 
him  all  right  again.  I  succeeded  too  ; 
and  ever  since,  Inish  has  been  so  de- 
voted to  me,  that  it  would  have  been 
cruel  to  leave  him." 

"  Does  Mr.  Inish  drink  ?" 

"  As  little  as  you  could  expect  of  an 
Irishman  and  an  old  soldier." 

"  That  is  more  than  enough.  Don't 
let  him  go  out  in  the  evening,  or  one  of 
these  days  he  will  be  brought  home 
dead.  The  Japanese  treat  drunken 
Europeans  with  barbarous  want  of  con- 
sideration." 

"  Inish  never  goes  out  of  the  house. 
He  is  afraid  of  strangers.  Here  he 
comes,  the  poor  fellow." 

Inish,  accompanied  by  a  sailor  and  a 
Japanese  coolie,  now  appeared  with  his 
master's  baggage.  He  warmly  shook 
the  hand  of  the  mariner  who  had  shown 
him  the  way,  and  saluting  his  master  in 
military  fashion,  asked  what  he  should 
do  with  the  luggage.  Receiving  the 
proper  directions,  he  proceeded  without 
a  word  to  carry  in  the  trunks. 

"  Well,  now,  do  you  think  that  Inish 
is  a  man  to  pick  quarrels?"  asked 
Daniel. 

"  He  looks  a  quiet  fellow,"  replied 
Thomas. 

"  You  will  hear  and  see  very  little  of 
him.  He  works  from  morning  till 
night,  and  is  nowhere  happy  except  in 
my  room  or  in  his  own  little  den." 

The  two  brothers  had  a  good  deal  to 
talk  about,  having  been  separated  for 
years.  They  dined  together  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  toward  nine  went  to  the 
Club,  where  Ashbourne  introduced  his 
brother,  who  was  most  cordially  re- 
ceived by  all  present.  He  seemed  to 
win  every  heart  at  once  by  his  amiable 


unpretending  manners.  Later  in  the 
evening  quite  a  discussion  arose  as  to 
who  should  have  the  pleasure  of  enter- 
taining him  first. 

"It  is  my  turn,"  said  M'Bean,  "  for 
I  owe  you  all  a  dinner.  Don't  you 
remember  my  lost  wager — '  The  Little 
World?'  " 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
consul.  So  it  was  decided  there  and 
then  that  those  who  dined  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  race-day  with  Thomas  Ash- 
bourne should  reassemble  at  dinner  the 
following  day  at  M'Bean's  rooms,  and 
thus  give  Mr.  Daniel  Ashbourne  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  community. 

Thomas  Ashbourne  undertook,  in 
M'Bean's  name,  to  invite  his  neighbor 
Jervis,  who  was  not  present,  but  who 
could  not  be  left  out.  Jervis,  however, 
declined  the  invitation,  which  Ash- 
bourne sent  him  next  morning,  alleging 
that  he  was  not  well  enough  to  come. 

The  banquet  passed  off  in  the  usual 
pleasant  fashion.  The  guests  drank 
freely  ;  and  when  port,  sherry,  and 
claret  had  gone  round  several  times 
after  dinner,  the  company  was  in  that 
rose-colored  frame  of  mind  which  good 
fare,  good  wines,  and  a  genial  host  ought 
always  to  create. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  exclaimed  one  of 
the  guests,  "  that  we  are  even  jollier  to- 
day than  last  time." 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,"  replied 
Thomas  Ashbourne. 

West,  who  had  committed  this  little 
faux  pas,  tried  to  excuse  himself.  "  I 
expressed  myself  badly,"  he  stammered. 
"Excuse  me,  Ashbourne.  I- meant  to 
say  that  to-day  we  are  all,  without 
exception,  happy  and  cheerful  ;  whereas 
last  time  Jervis  was  here,  and  sat  like  a 
ghost  among  us." 

"  By  the  by,  what  is  the  matter  with 
Jervis?"  asked  some  one  of  Dr.  Wil- 
kins. 

Now  Wilkins  was  what  may  be  called 
a  "  long-winded"  man. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,"  he 
began. 

"  Oh,  no,  we  don't  want  to  hear  it," 
was  the  interrupting  cry  ;  and  being  a 
good-natured  man,  he  contented  himself 
with  explaining  to  his  patient  neighbor 
on  the  left — Gilmore — that  Jervis  was 
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suffering  from  nervous  irritability, 
brought  on  by  too  much  bodily  or 
mental  exertion. 

"  He  nervous  ?"  called  out  Gilmore. 
"  I  can't  believe  that.  Jervis  rides  as 
if  he  didn't  know  what  nerves  meant." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Gilmore  ;  allow 
me — " 

And  now  the  Doctor  began  a  long  and 
deeply  scientific  discourse,  to  which 
Gilmore  only  listened  with  half  an  ear, 
the  conversation  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table  being  much  more  interesting. 

As  the  most  distinguished  guest  of 
the  evening,  Daniel  Ashbourne  had  a 
place  on  the  right  of  the  host  ;  and 
M'Bean  had  just  explained  to  him  the 
way  in  which  he  had  lost  the  bet  which 
had  procured  for  him  the  pleasure  of 
being  the  first  to  entertain  the  new- 
comer. On  this  occasion,  too,  the  con- 
versation again  had  turned  upon  "  The 
Little  World,"  and  Ashbourne,  junior, 
had  seized  the  opportunity  to  mount  his 
hobby  again.  He  spoke  with  anima- 
tion, and  with  a  kind  of  half-comic 
pathos. 

.  .  .  "  And  this  fine  theory,  gen- 
tlemen— this  highly  philosophic  theory 
of  incalculable  bearing,  of  which  I  flat- 
ter myself  to  be  the  discoverer — " 

"What  is  he  talkmg  about?"  inter- 
rupted Gilmore,  who  had  not  heard  the 
beginning  of  Ashbourne's  remarks. 

"  Ashbourne  maintains  that  nobody 
in  this  world  can  change  his  identity, 
and  that  he  calls  a  philosophic  theory. 
A  very  big  name,  surely,  for  a  simple 
matter  which  nobody  has  ever  doubted. ' ' 

"  You  are  an  obstinate,  short-sighted 
Scotsman,  M'Bean  !  You  have  never 
doubted  the  thing,  because  you  have 
never  thought  about  it." 

"  Well,  let  us  hear  your  theory." 

But  Ashbourne  begged,  to  be  excused. 
He  had  spoken  too  much  already,  he 
said,  and  was  afraid  of  tiring  the  com- 
pany. He  wished  only  to  give  the  result 
of  his  theory. 

"  There  is  to-day  room  on  the  earth 
for  about  fifteen  hundred  million 
people,"  he  said,  "but  only  on  con- 
dition that  everybody  retains  that  one 
single  place  assigned  him.  If  he  leaves 
this,  there  is  no  room  for  him  on  earth 
or  in  human  society." 

"  Well,"  said  Daniel  Ashbourne, 
"  what  becomes  in  your  theory  of  the 


fugitive  criminal  who  has  abandoned 
his  place  ?" 

"  The  fugitive  criminal?"  replied 
Thomas  ;  "  that  is  just  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  truth  of  my  theory.  The 
man  who  assumes  a  false  name,  thereby 
resigning  his  individuality,  exists  no 
longer.  He  is  merely  a  fiction — the 
duplicate  of  an  unjustifiable  existence. 
He  may  wander  about  anywhere  on  the 
earth,  but  does  not  really  Uelong  to 
human  society." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  and  I  can 
understand  it  perfectly  ;  but  as  a  lawyer, 
I  tell  you  that  the  law,  when  it  once 
gets  hold  of  one  of  your  so-called  '  fic- 
tions,' treats  it  exactly  like  a  tangible 
reality.  Fugitive  criminals  when  caught 
are  put  in  prison,  or,  if  they  deserve  it, 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead." 

"  I  don't  believe  at  all  in  fugitive 
criminals." 

"  That  is  another  new  theory.  What 
do  you  mean  ?" 

"  The  world  is  too  small.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  hide  himself. 
Runaway  ruffians  are  caught  sooner  or 
later,  or  they  break  their  necks  in  trying 
to  escape.  Then  we  find  their  bodies. 
Nobody  is  lost  in  this  world." 

"  And  yet  I  could  tell  you  the  story 
of  an  absconding  villain  who,  whether 
dead  or  alive  now,  has  at  any  rate  for 
many  years  eluded  every  attempt  to  find 
him." 

The  company  which  did  not  seem  to 
take  much  interest  in  Ashbourne's  dry 
theories,  was  quite  ready  to  listen  to  a 
story,  and  so  from  every  side  came  the 
calls  of  "  Let's  hear  it  !"  "  Out  with 
it  !"  "Go  on  !"  Whereupon  Daniel 
Ashbourne  began  as  follows  : 

VI. 

"  On  establishing  myself  as  a  lawyer 
at  Limerick,  in  1S54,  1  found  a  regiment 
of  infantry  stationed  there,  and  I  soon 
became  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
officers.  They  were  a  set  of  light- 
hearted,  jolly  fellows,  mostly  Irishmen — 
heavy  drinkers,  passionate  gamblers, 
and  known  as  the  best  steeple-chase- 
riders  in  the  country.  There  was  not 
one  of  them  who  would  not  go  across 
country  as  the  crow  flies.  But  the 
boldest  among  them  was  Lieutenant 
Edwin  Heliington.  He  was  the  younger 
son    of    an    old    and    wealthy    family, 
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had  a  good  allowance,  and  kept  several 
horses.  Somehow  or  other,  he  always 
managed  to  get  hold  of  the  best  animals 
to  be  had  for  money.  His  judgment 
was  wonderfully  correct  in  matters  of 
horse-flesh,  and  the  shrewdest  dealer 
could  not  get  the  better  of  him.  He 
was  present  at  every  '  gentleman's  race  ;' 
and  during  the  first  year  I  was  in 
Limerick  he  must  have  won  a  large  sum 
of  monejf. 

"  To  be  known  as  a  good  horseman 
was  a  title  of  honor  in  the  regiment. 
The  officers  were  not  envious  of  their 
comrade's  good-luck,  and  did  not  object 
to  his  winning  any  amount  of  money  at 
the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck.  How- 
ever, Hellington  was  not  much  liked. 
He  led  a  retired  life,  was  seldom  seen 
at  social  gatherings,  never  attended  a 
ball  or  a  picnic,  and  when  free  from 
duty,  was  mostly  devoted  to  riding  his 
horses  over  lonely  country  roads  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city. 

"  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  intro- 
duced to  every  officer  in  the  regiment, 
from  the  colonel  down  to  the  youngest 
ensign  ;  yet  I  never  saw  Hellington, 
except  at  a  distance.  One  of  his  com- 
rades, Charles  O'Brien,  who,  after  Hel- 
lington, was  considered  the  best  steeple- 
chase-rider in  the  regiment,  and  with 
whom  I  had  grown  particularly  intimate, 
said  to  me  one  day,  on  my  expressing  a 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
rival — 

"  '  Well,  I  will  introduce  you,  if  you 
like  ;  but  '  I  tell  you  beforehand  that 
you  will  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  very 
unpleasant  fellow.' 

"  I  looked  at  Hellington  that  day  for 
the  first  time  more  closely.  He  had  a 
cold,  cruel  face,  red  hair,  a  remarkably 
high  forehead,  and  small  piercing  eyes, 
which  never  looked  straight  at  you,  but 
seemed  to  wander  restlessly  from  one 
object  to  another.  For  one  moment  our 
eyes  met,  and  he  must  have  noticed  that 
1  was  scrutinizing  him,  for  he  gazed  at 
me  in  such  a  wicked  manner  that  I  at 
once  lost  all  further  desire  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  him. 

"  A  few  days  later  the  garrison  races 
took  place.  The  event  of  the  day  was 
a  steeple-chase,  for  which  the  best  horses 
in  the  county  and  the  best  riders  in  the 
regiment  had  been  entered.  On  this 
occasion  Hellington  rode  a  '  dark'  horse, 


which  passed  the  stand  with  splendid 
action  ;  and  on  being  started,  he  took 
the  lead  at  a  furious  pace. 

"  '  Too  fast  to  last,'  said  some  of  the 
spectators.  '  He  knows  what  he  is 
about,'  replied  others. 

"  Indeed  his  horse  seemed  to  possess 
great  power,  and  led  the  field  by  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  lengths,  as  far  as  one  could 
see.  Presently  all  the  riders  disap- 
peared behind  a  little  copse.  A  mo- 
ment later,  on  again  coming  into  sight, 
several  of  the  horses  were  close  to  each 
other. 

"  '  White-and-blue  wins  !'  was  the 
shout  from  the  stand.  '  O'Brien  leads  ! 
—  Where  is  Hellington  ?' 

"  '  Come  to  grief  !'  some  one  called 
out  ;  but  everybody's  attention  was  now 
concentrated  on  the  little  group  wnich 
was  fast  approaching  the  winning-post. 

"  '  Blue  -  and  -  white  wins  !  bravo, 
O'Brien  !' 

"  While  most  of  the  spectators  rushed 
to  the  stand  to  see  the  winner  weighed, 
the  few  who  remained  behind  beheld 
Hellington  coming  up  from  the  M'ood  at 
an  easy  canter.  His  horse  had  evidently 
been  cruelly  used,  but  he  sat  safe  and 
sound  in  the  saddle.  Not  a  spot  was 
to  be  seen  on  his  light  dress  ;  he  could 
not  have  been  thrown.  On  passing  the 
post  he  left  the  track,  and  gave  his 
animal  in  charge  to  his  groom,  who  also 
looked  a  thorough  jail-bird. 

"  '  What  has  happened,  sir  ?' 

**  '  Some  infernal  sell,'  growled  Hel- 
lington. He  was  pale,  and  his  eyes 
gleamed. 

"  '  To  the  scales,'  he  said. 

"  There  were  not  many  people  round 
the  scales,  for  it  had  been  already 
settled  that  O'Brien's  horse  was  the 
winner  ;  but  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  had  to  weigh  the  riders  were 
still  at  their  posts. 

"  Hellington,  with  saddle  and  bridle 
over  his  arm,  and  riding-whip  in  hand, 
stepped  on  to  the  scale  without  saying  a 
word. 

"  '  Right  weight  ?'  he  asked,  turning 
to  the  committee  ;  and  receiving  their 
assent,  he  continued,  '  I  protest  against 
the  race  !' 

"  A  few  moments  later  the  members 
of  the  committee,  presided  over  by 
Colonel  Wicklow,  the  commander  of 
the  regiment,  were  assembled  in  judg- 
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ment  over  the  complaint.  Outsiders 
were  astonished  that  there  was  so  much 
delay  in  announcing  tlie  winner's  num- 
ber. 

"  Meanwhile  Hellington  complained 
before  the  judges  that  the  original 
steeple-chase-track  had  been  altered. 
He  had  heard  nothing  of  the  change, 
and  it  was  due  to  this  circumstance  that 
he  had  lost  the  race. 

"  Colonel  Wicklow  thereupon  told 
Lieutenant  Hellington  that  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  brought  his  complaint 
forward  was  not  very  becoming,  as  he 
seemed  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the 
committee.  It  was  Hellington's  own 
fault,  he  said,  if  he  did  not  inform 
himself  sufficiently  of  the  route  of  the 
course.  But  Hellington  shook  his  head, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  replied  in 
an  insolent  manner  that,  if  he  were  to 
be  reminded  that  he  was  standing  before 
his  military  superior,  he  had  nothing 
more  to  say  :  he  had,  however,  been 
under  the  impression  that  in  a  race  every- 
body should  have  even  chances  ;  and 
this  had  not  been  the  case,  for  O'Brien 
had  known  of  the  change  in  the  track, 
and  not  he. 

"  '  Lieutenant  Hellington,  you  will 
force  me  to  impose  silence  if  you  con- 
tinue in  this  manner.' 

"  '  Your  obedient  servant.  Colonel,' 
replied  Hellington,  as,  saluting,  he 
turned  and  left  the  room. 

"  Hellington  was  a  reserved  man,  but 
now  every  one  could  see  the  state  of 
ferment  he  was  in.  He  evidently  in- 
tended to  take  part  in  another  race  ; 
for,  having  put  an  overcoat  over  his 
iockey-suit,  he  was  standing  in  front  of 
the  stable  talking  in  a  loud  voice  to  his 
groom,  who  was  engaged  in  rubbing 
down  the  horse. 

"  A  few  officers  near  him  moved 
away,  as  not  wishing  to  see  one  of  their 
comrades  forget  himself  so  far  as  to  pour 
out  his  grievances  to  a  groom.  Hel- 
lington was  mad  with  rage,  and  seemed 
scarcely  to  know  what  he  was  saying. 

"  About  half  an  hour  afterward  the 
bell  rang  for  the  second  steeple-chase. 
O'Brien  and  Hellington  mounted  to- 
gether. 

"  '  I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  you  this 
time,  O'Brien,'  said 'the  other,  with  a 
savage  sneer. 

"  But  O'Brien,  who  had  been  re- 
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quested  by  his  friends  to  take  no  notice 
of  anything  Hellington  might  say,  pre- 
tended not  to  hear  him,  and  trotted 
(luietly  away  to  the  starting-point. 

"  During  the  first  part  of  the  race  the 
entries  kept  well  together.  Presently 
O'Brien  led  by  about  half  a  length. 

"  '  Hellington  wants  O'Brien  to  take 
the  lead,'  somebody  said;  'just  look 
how  he  is  holding  back  I' 

"  The  two  now  approached  a  stone 
wall,  which  they  took  almost  simulta- 
neously. Then  came  some  rails,  with 
a  broad  ditch  on  the  other  side.  O'Brien 
went  for  it  at  a  sharp  pace.  On  his 
left,  close  to  his  saddle,  was  the  head 
of  Hellington's  mare. 

"  it  was  impossible  from  the  stand  to 
judge  of  the  exact  position  of  the 
riders  ;  but  about  twenty  yards  before 
the  rails,  one  could  see  O'Brien  turn 
slightly  to  the  right  :  immediately  after- 
ward his  horse  rose  for  the  jump,  but  at 
the  same  instant  it  made  a  sharp  move- 
ment to  the  right,  touched  with  its  left 
fore-foot  the  top  rail,  and  came  down 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch.  Helling- 
ton cleared  the  fence  and  the  ditch  in 
good  style,  holding  his  whip  high  over 
his  head  ;  O'Brien  was  thrown  out  of 
his  saddle,  and  lay  sprawling  with  out- 
stretched arms  a  few  paces  from  his 
horse.  In  a  moment,  however,  he  was 
on  his  legs  again  ;  managed  with  some 
difficulty  to  get  his  horse  out  of  the 
ditch,  vaulted  into  his  saddle,  and,  amid 
the  applause  of  the  spectators,  rode 
pluckily  on.  But  the  others  had  con- 
siderably distanced  him.  •  Captain  Glen- 
arm  was  leading,  and  won  easily.  Hel- 
lington's horse  had  become  restive,  and 
was  fourth.  O'Brien  came  in  last  of 
all.  Riding  at  once  up  to  the  judge,  he 
complained  that  Hellington  had  fouled 
him,  and  called  all  the  gentlemen  who 
were  behind  him  to  witness. 

"  The  two  rivals  were  asked  to  step 
into  the  committee-roor''^  O'Brien  re- 
peated his  statement  ;  ^Fiile  Hellington 
did  not  deny  that  he  had  fouled  O'Brien, 
but  said  he  could  not  help  it.  His 
horse,  he  said,  had  turned  sharp  to  the 
right  against  his  wish.  It  was  a  capri- 
cious, vicious  animal,  as  every  one  who 
knew  it  could  testify. 

"  The  witnesses,  however,  convinced 
the  committee  that  Hellington  had  in- 
tentionally fouled  his  neighbor.  Captain 
13 
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Glenarm's  evidence  was  crushing.  He 
declared  that  Hellington  had  the  race 
in  his  hands  all  the  time,  and  he  could 
not  imagine  why  he  had  come  in  fourth. 
"  *  Hellington  might  have  taken  the 
lead  at  any  moment,'  he  added,  '  but  it 
looked  as  if  he  were  glued  to  O'Brien's 
horse.  On  arriving  at  the  fence  O'Brien 
turned  sharply  to  the  right,  as  I  sup- 
posed, to  get  room.  At  that  moment 
Hellington  was  perfect  master  of  his 
horse,  which  was  go'ing  quietly.  I  can- 
not for  a  moment  imagine  that  he  could 
not  clear  the  gate  about  three  yards  to 
the  left  of  O'Brien,  who  at  that  moment 
was  on  the  extreme  right.  Hellington 
had  the  left  side  all  to  himself,  as  I, 
who  was  third,  was  several  lengths  behind 
him.  I  will  not  positively  say  that 
Lieutenant  Hellington  fouled  O'Brien 
intentionally  ;  but  if  he  did  not  do  so, 
he  rode  carelessly  and  badly,  and  with- 
out any  judgment.' 

"  Hellington  ride  badly  !  Nobody 
could  believe  that.  The  race  was  given 
to  Captain  Glenarm.  The  committee 
lefrained  from  expressing  any  opinion 
regarding  Hellington's  conduct,  but  the 
public  and  the  whole  regiment  were 
indignant  at  his  behavior, 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
Major  Doneghue  went  to  Lieutenant 
Hellington's  rooms  to  advise  him  in  a 
friendly  way  to  resign  his  membership 
of  the  Limerick  Jockey  Club. 

"  Hellington  understood  very  well 
that  this  advice  was  more  like  a  re- 
quest, and  without  more  ado  penned 
the  necessary  letter. 

"  Now  Doneghue  was  a  thoroughbred 
Irishman,  a  kind,  light-hearted  fellow, 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  noble  sport, 
and  not  too  scrupulous  in  the  ethics  of 
the  turf.  He  wanted  to  say  something 
to  the  unhappy  young  man  who,  with 
tightly  closed  lips,  stood  before  him. 
He  held  out  his  hand. 

"  '  I  am  av:*^  My  sorry,  Hellington,'  he 
said,  '  that  thP§nas  happened  to  you.' 

"  Hellington  seemed  not  to  notice  the 
Major's  proffered  hand,  and  only  set 
his  teeth  more  tightly  as  he  hissed  oat — 

"  '  I  tell  you,  Major  Doneghue,  others 
will  be  sorry  too  !' 

"  For  the  present,  however,  Helling- 
ton appeared  to  be  the  only  one  who 
had  reason  to  regret  that  in  his  blind 
rage  he  had  acted  in  a  manner  unworthy 


of  a  gentleman  ;  for  on  the  following 
day  the  officers  of  the  garrison  held  a 
private  meeting,  at  which  they  decided 
that  one  who,  for  unbecoming  conduct, 
had  been  requested  to  leave  the  Jockey 
Club,  should  no  longer  have  the  honor 
of"  serving  in  one  of  her  Majesty's  regi- 
ments, and  that,  to  avoid  public  scandal, 
Hellington  should  be  requested  to  send 
in  his  commission.  They  could  not  at 
first  quite  agree  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  verdict  should  be  communi- 
cated to  Hellington.  But  finally  one 
of  his  comrades  undertook  to  break  it 
to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  friendly  sug- 
gestion. 

Hellington  received  the  news  with 
perfect  self-possession. 

"  '  I  knew  it  would  be  so,'  he  said  ; 
'  I  was  in  the  way  of  several  of  you. 
Now  the  track  is  clear  for  the  second- 
best  man.  Here,  take  this  letter  with 
you,  and  don't  forget  to  mention  that  it 
was  lying  sealed  in  my  desk  before  you 
came.' 

"  On  the  same  day  Hellington  pre- 
pared to  leave  Limerick,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  had  a  conversation  with  his 
groom. 

"  '  I  am  going  to  leave  to-morrow 
morning,'  he  said.  'If  you  want  to 
get  a  good  bargain,  I'll  sell  you  my 
chestnut  mare.  I'd  rather  let  you  make 
a  few  pounds  by  it  than  a  dealer.  I  have 
always  been  satisfied  with  you.' 

"  '  Sir,'  replied  the  groom,  '  take  me 
with  you.  I  have  nothing  in  the  world 
to  keep  me  here.  I'll  follow  you  wher- 
ever you  go.' 

"  '  I  really  don't  want  you  any  longer,* 
replied  Hellington  ;  '  but  you  will  soon 
find  another  master.' 

"  '  Not  one  who  knows  about  horses 
as  you  do,  sir.' 

"''  It  cannot  be  ;  but  perhaps  we  may 
meet  again.      Do  you  want  the  mare  ?' 

"  '  I  could  not  pay  for  her,  sir.  She 
is  worth  two  hundred  to-day.' 

"  '  And  fifty  more,  ray  good  fellow  : 
but  we  won't  talk  about  that.  I  paid 
ninety  pounds  for  her,  and  you  shall 
have  her  at  that  price,  if  you  like.' 

"  He  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
added,  as  if  moved  by  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion, '  I'll  make  you  a  present  of  her — 
take  her.' 

*'  Early  next  morning  Hellington  left 
Limerick.     Leaving  his  luggage  at  his 
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old  lodgings,  he  told  his  landlady  that 
he  would  send  for  it  in  a  few  days. 
Then  he  went  without  saying  good-by 
to  a  living  soul. 

"  The  next  morning  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  talk  about  him  at  the 
military  club  ;  and  then  he  was  soon 
forgotten.  He  was  a  man  '  overboard.' 
So  long  as  he  was  in  sight,  others  of  the 
crew  looked  at  him  ;  but  once  down, 
nobody  appeared  to  care  for  him  any 
more.  His  former  comrades  seemed  to 
think  that  he  had  gone  to  Dublin,  but 
nobody  really  knew  what  had  become  of 
him. 

"  A  few  weeks  later,  one  dark  night 
O'Brien's  servant  Inish  was  awakened 
by  a  strange  noise  in  the  room  next  his 
own,  where  his  master  slept.  Only  half 
awake,  he  rose  in  bed,  and  heard  some 
one  stealthily  descending  the  stairs. 
Immediately  afterward  the  street-door 
was  closed,  and  hasty  footsteps  were 
heard  in  the  street.  Then  all  was  quiet 
again.  The  half-unconscious  servant 
could  only  slowly  account  for  what  was 
taking  place.  It  was  dark  in  his  room. 
He  tried  to  find  a  match — but  suddenly 
stopped,  breathless  and  without  motion. 
A  horrible  groaning  from  the  adjacent 
room  caught  his  ear.  He  rushed  into 
his  master's  apartment.  All  was  dark, 
but  from  the  bed  there  came  that  pain- 
ful, terrifying  moan. 

"  '  Master  !' 

"  No  reply. 

"  '  Lieutenant  O'Brien  !  Sir,  speak 
to  me  !' 

"  Only  the  same  groaning. 

"  Rushing  o#  of  the  room  the  man 
dressed  quickly  and  flew  to  Ci<J)tain 
Glenarm,  who  lived  in  the  same  quarters. 

"  '  For  God's  sake.  Captain,  come 
up-stairs  !  They  have  murdered  my 
master  !' 

"'Who?     Who?' 

"  The  servant  knew  not  what  to  say. 
He  was  trying  to  get  a  light.  Glenarm 
lit  a  candle  and  followed  the  man  into 
O'Brien's  room.  Everything  was  in  its 
usual  place  ;  but  on  the  bed,  his  face 
covered  with  blood  and  his  eyes  staring 
in  the  agony  of  death,  lay  poor  young 
O'Brien,  vvith  his  skull  broken  by  some 
heavy  weapon.  Glenarm  seized  the 
still  warm  hand  of  the  dying  man. 
Then  to  Inish,  who  stood  wringing  his 
hands  behind  him — 


"  '  Run  for  Dr.  Morrison  as  quick  as 
you  can,  my  boy  ;  and  tell  the  first 
policeman  you  meet  to  come  there,  for 
a  murder  has  been  committed.  But 
above  all,  get  a  doctor,  Inish  !' 

"  Meanwhile  Glenarm's  servant  had 
also  been  awakened,  and  ran  at  his 
master's  request  to  Colonel  Wicklow 
to  report  what  had  taken  place. 

"  Aboui;  half  an  hour  afterward  the 
doctor,  several  officers,  and  three  police- 
men stood  in  the  room  of  the  dying 
man.  The  doctor  stated  that  the  skull 
had  been  broken  by  some  blunt  instru- 
ment, probably  a  life-preserver. 

He  will  never  regain  conscious- 
ness,' continued  the  doctor.  '  He  may 
linger  a  couple  of  hours,  but  his  young 
life  is  hopelessly  gone.' 

"  One  of  the  constables  had  ques- 
tioned Inish  and  learned  the  few  details 
he  could  give.  The  two  others  then 
left  the  room,  to  find,  if  possible,  some 
fresh  trace  of  the  murderer. 

"  '  If  I  were  asked  my  opinion,'  said 
Colonel  Wicklow,  gloomily,  '  I  would 
say  that  is  Hellington's  work,  and  no- 
body else's.  O'Brien  was  the  favorite 
ofiicer  of  my  regiment.  Nothing  has 
been  touched  in  this  room.  No  rob- 
bery has  been  committed.  It  is  a  deed 
of  fiendish  revenge.' 

"  '  What  is  that,  Colonel  ?  Have  the 
kindness  to  repeat  it  ?' 

"  These  words  were  spoken  by  a  tall 
man,  with  a  bright  intelligent  face,  who 
had  meanwhile,  without  bemg  noticed, 
entered  the  room. 

"  '  My  name  is  Hudson,'  he  replied 
to  the  inquiring  look  of  the  Colonel  ; 
'  I  am  chief  of  the  detective  force. ' 

"  Before  day  dawned  the  telegraph 
had  carried  an  account  of  the  murder 
and  an  accurate  description  of  Helling- 
ton  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  In 
Limerick,  of  course,  nothing  else  w,as 
talked  of.  Nobody  doubted  that  the 
police  would  soon  get  hold  of  the 
assassin  ;  and  the  telegraph  office  was 
surrounded  day  and  night  by  a  curious 
crowd,  who  hoped  to  learn  every  moment, 
that  the  murderer  had  been  caught.  But 
the  wires  were  silent.  The  proof  of 
Hellington's  guilt  was  beyond  question. 
It  was  discovered  that  after  leaving 
Limerick  he  had  lived  for  a  few  days  in 
London,  under  his  own  name.  He  had 
left  Dublin  on    the  evening  before  the 
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murder,  and  had  not  returned.-  Some 
railway  officials  had  noticed  a  passenger 
on  the  line  from  the  capital  to  Limerick 
whose  description  tallied  exactly  with 
Hellington's  appearance.  Now  the  fact 
that  after  O'Brien's  murder,  Helling- 
ton  had  completely  disappeared,  and 
returned  no  answer  to  the  invitation  of 
the  authorities  to  surrender  himself  for 
examination,  confirmed  in  every  mind 
the  suspicion  of  his  having  committed 
the  bloody  deed.  The  excitement  even 
extended  to  England.  The  Times  had 
a  leading  article  about  it  ;  the  news- 
papers were  full  of  "  the  Limerick 
Murder  ;"  and  the  Illustrated  Loudon 
News  published  Hellington's  portrait 
after  a  photograph  which  had  been 
found  in  his  lodgings.  But  in  vain. 
All  over  Europe,  all  over  the  world, 
the  fugitive  was  hunted,  but  not  found. 
Once,  indeed,  they  thought  they  were 
upon  his  track.  In  a  little  fishing  vil- 
lage on  the  west  coast,  about  fifty  miles 
northwest  of  Limerick,  a  boat  with  two 
oars  had  disappeared  on  the  night  after 
the  murder.  A  few  weeks  later,  too,  a 
fisherman  who  lived  m  a  half-savage 
state  on  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
Arran  Islands,  said  that  some  time  ago — 
he  could  not  remember  the  day — a 
stranger  had  entered  his  hut  one  morn- 
ing and  bought  of  him  what  little  pro- 
visions he  had  in  store,  and  also  an  old 
mast  with  an  old  sail.  He  paid  well 
for  all  this  in  English  money,  and  then 
sailed  away  in  the  little  boat  which  had 
brought  him  thither.  On  the  following 
day  several  westward-bound  ships  passed 
the  island,  and  it  was  thought  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  man   in   the   boat  might 


have  been  taken  aboard  one  of  them. 
The  fisherman,  however,  could  not  give 
any  accurate  description  of  the  stranger. 

"  '  Was  he  young  ?' 

"  '  Yes.' 

"  '  Tall  or  short?' 

"  '  Neither.' 

"  '  Dark  or  fair  ?' 

"  '  I  can't  tell.  The  man  looked 
wild  and  desperate.  He  frightened  me, 
and  I  was  glad  when  he  went  away.' 

"  Lloyd's  and  the  other  maritime 
registers  were  carefully  searched  by 
experts,  and  it  was  easily  ascertained 
what  vessels  were  likely  to  have  passed 
the  Arran  Islands  on  the  day  after  the 
murder.  Telegrams,  too,  were  sent  to 
their  various  ports  of  destination,  but 
without  success.  Hellington  was  lost — 
and  he  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 

"  Five  years  have  gone  by  since 
then.  Poor  O'Brien  has  been  buried 
and  forgotten,  and  nobody  has  ever 
heard  anything  more  about  Hellington." 

Ashbourne  was  silent.  A  long  pause 
followed  his  narrative. 

"  He  maybe  drowned,"  said  M'Bean 
at  last. 

"  That  is  very  possible,"  said  Daniel 
Ashbourne. 

"If  he  is  still  alive,  he  will  be  found," 
said  Thomas  Ashbourne.  "  There  is 
no  room  in  this  world  for  anybody  who 
has  lost  his  rightful  place." 

It  had  grown  late.  Nobody  seemed 
inclined  to  continue  the  discussion  with 
the  indefatigable  editor  of  the  Sun,  and 
the  company  dispersed  in  silence,  much 
more  serious  than  usual. — Blackwood's 
Magazine.  ^ 

(To  be  continued^ 


THE   CAMORRA. 


An  association  of  malefactors,  organ- 
ized with  grades  of  promotion  for  prov- 
ed valor,  like  an  order  of  knighthood, 
and  exercising  such  influence  over  the 
minds  of  its  disciples  as  to  raise  them  to 
a  perverted  heroism  of  crime  ;  a  gigan- 
tic monopoly  of  violence  and  extortion, 
forming  a  state  within  the  state,  some- 
times treated  with  on  equal  terms  by  its 
legitimate  though  feebler  rival  in  author- 
ity, sometimes  persecuted,  never  extir- 
pated ;    an    organization    of    criminals 


holding  formal  councils,  employing  a  reg- 
ular staff  of  officials,  collecting  and 
distributing  a  vast  revenue,  exacting  a 
certain  amount  of  relative  respectability 
as  a  condition  of  membership,  convok- 
ing tribunals  whose  sentences  are  exe- 
cuted with  inexorable  rigor — such  a 
mysterious  and  powerful  cons])iracy 
against  the  established  order  of  society 
is  described  in  M.  Marc  Monnier's  valu- 
able brochure  on  the  Camorra  of  Naples. 
The  author,  writing  in  1862,  from  in- 
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vestigations  carefully  made  into  the  rec- 
ords of  the  police,  speaks  in  the  past 
tense  of  the  constitution  of  the  Camorra 
as  it  flourished  during  the  rule  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  naturally  assumes  that  it 
must  disappear,  with  the  other  abuses  of 
that  unhappy  regime,  under  the  reform- 
ed government  of  United  Italy. 
Twenty  years  have  since  then  passed 
away,  and  the  Camorra,  energetically  at- 
tacked by  every  successive  governor  and 
prefect  of  Naples,  is  still  all-powerful  in 
its  subterranean  machinations,  as  a  few 
recent  instances  of  its  action  suffice  to 
show. 

The  most  striking  of  these  was  the 
murder  of  Carlo  Borrelli,  less  than  five 
years  ago,  by  formal  decree  of  the  Cam- 
orra, whose  agent,  Raffaelle  Esposito, 
was  selected  by  lot  to  do  the  deed.  The 
most  alarming  part  of  the  occurrence 
was  the  display  of  popular  feeling  called 
forth  by  the  conviction  of  Esposito  the 
murderer,  who  received  such  an  ovation 
on  his  passage  through  the  Toledo  as 
had  not  been  seen  in  Naples  since  the  en- 
trance of  Garibaldi.  Flowers  were 
strewn  on  his  path  from  balconies  and 
windows  ;  the  long  street  surged  from 
end  to  end  with  an  acclaiming  popu- 
lace, disgorged  into  the  daylight  from 
all  the  swarming  dens  between  the  Porta 
Capuana  and  the  Mercatello,  and  the 
criminal's  progress  was  accompanied  by 
sobs  of  sympathy  and  admiration  from 
those  clumsy  dark-haired  women,  whose 
superficial  aspect  of  lazy  good-humor 
masks  a  capacity  for  tragic  fury.  But 
even  more  significant  as  an  indication 
of  public  sentiment  was  the  posthumous 
vengeance  wreaked  by  the  mob  on  the 
body  of  the  murdered  man,  deposited, 
according  to  Neapolitan  usage,  for 
twenty-four  hours  previous  to  interment, 
in  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  new 
cemetery,  on  the  beautiful  slope  of  Pog- 
gio  Reale,  overlooking  the  bay.  Even 
in  that  sacred  spot,  consecrated  by  the 
mournful  memories  of  the  entire  city, 
the  execrated  remains  were,  during  the 
night,  mutilated,  defiled,  and  assailed 
with  every  outrage  and  indignity  that 
the  fiendish  malignity  of  a  savage  rabble 
could  suggest.  In  that  carnival  of  ribald 
passion,  the  Camorra  showed  its  un- 
shaken hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
people,  while  it  gave  a  signal  example  of 
that  insatiable  vengeance  on  the  traitor 


which  even  his  death  could  not  ap- 
pease. 

Much  about  the  same  period  was  com- 
mitted a  crime  which  caused  great  ex- 
citement among  the  English  residents  at 
Naples,  as  the  victim  belonged  to  their 
community.  He  was  an  inoffensive 
man,  leading  a  retired  life,  and  his  only 
crime  was  that,  by  his  cultivation  and 
sale  of  flowers,  he  interfered  with  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  market  en;oyed  by  the 
clients  of  the  Camorra.  For  this,  he 
was  murdered  one  evening  in  his  own 
garden,  as  a  signal  warning  to  all  poach- 
ers on  the  preserves  of  the  society. 

The  next  outrage  we  shall  refer  to  oc- 
curred in  the  winter  of  1872-73,  and  in 
this  case  also  the  sufferer  was  an  Eng- 
lishman. He  was  a  doctor  in  good  prac- 
tice, and  lived,  with  his  wife,  and  a  very 
large  family  of  children,  in  a  handsome 
palace  near  the  Chiaia.  One  day,  to  his 
dismay,  he  received  a  letter  threatening 
him  with  assassination  unless  he  consent- 
ed to  pay  the  sum  of  a  thousand  francs, 
inclosed  in  an  envelope,  and  addressed 
in  a  particular  way,  to  be  called  for  at 
the  post-office.  He  laid  this  missive  at 
once  before  the  authorities,  who  advised 
him  to  send  the  money  as  directed, 
while  guards  should  be  stationed  in  the 
post-office  to  arrest  the  person  who 
claimed  it.  This  course,  however,  which 
has  often  been  adopted  with  success  in 
similar  cases,  he  declined,  from  timidity, 
to  follow,  requesting  instead  that  a  per- 
sonal guard  should  be  assigned  to  him- 
self. The  guard  was  given,  and  four 
men  thenceforward  watched  hir,  liouse 
while  he  was  within*  and  attended  him 
through  the  streets  when  he  walked 
abroad.  .  But  the  perseverance  of  his 
enemies  was  not  to  be  so  easily  balked  ; 
and  one  afternoon,  as  he  was  passing 
through  a  crowded  thoroughfare  with 
two  municipal  guards  before,  and  two 
behind,  a  man,  in  brushing  by  him,  hiss- 
ed into  his  ear:  "Your  precautions 
are  useless  ;  if  we  do  not  take  your  life, 
we  will  kill  one  of  your  children." 

The  terrible  suggestion  was  enough 
for  the  poor  doctor,  who  hastening 
home,  made  all  preparations  for  flight, 
and  giving  his  wife  twelve  hours  to 
pack,  probably  saved  his  life  by  quitting 
Naples  that  night  with  all  his  house- 
hold and  belongings. 

The  systematic  and  daring  character 
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of  these  outrages  proves  them  to  be  the 
acts  of  the  Camorra  ;  and  though  they 
are  only  a  few  instances  gleaned  at  hap- 
hazard among  a  host  of  similar  cases, 
they  suffice  to  show  that  the  all-power- 
ful society  is  still  rampant  in  Naples, 
despite  the  efforts  of  government  to  erad- 
icate it.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  stolen 
property  can  frequently  be  recovered  by 
enlisting  the  agency  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Camorra  (the  Times  correspondent, 
writing  on  September  6th,  1880,  men- 
tions this  state  of  things  with  other 
proofs  of  the  insecurity  of  property  in 
Naples),  and  that  ruffians  can  be  hired 
by  an  established  tariff  to  inflict  any  de- 
gree of  personal  injury  on  an  enemy, 
from  a  stiletto  between  the  ribs  to  a 
sound  thrashing.  The  extremely  low 
charge — only  five  francs— for  the  latter 
form  of  chastisement  makes  it  a  favorite 
mode  of  resenting  minor  incivilities,  for 
which  assassination  or  permanent  disfig- 
urement might  even  in  Naples  be  deem- 
ed too  severe  a  penalty. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  and  history 
of  this  mysterious  body,  so  formidable, 
and  yet  so  dear  to  the  popular  imagina- 
tion of  Naples  ?  M.  Marc  Monnier's 
pages  supply  a  full  and  sufficient  an- 
swer, for  while  the  Camorra  has  to  some 
extent  modified  the  details  of  its  organi- 
zation, to  suit  altered  circumstances, 
its  mode  of  operation,  though  somewhat 
more  disguised,  is  practically  the  same 
as  in  its  palmy  days  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Now,  as  then,  the  Camorrist  remain 
the  personification  of  power  and  heroism 
to  the  Neapolitan  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  the  attainment  of  similar  honor  and 
distinction  is  the  utmost  goal  of  the  am- 
bition of  the  rising  generation.  In- 
difference to  sufferings  and  danger  has 
ever  been  the  first  requisite  for  success  in 
the  career  ;  and  to  judge  by  the  tests  of 
courage  our  author  describes  him  as  sub- 
jected to,  the  young  aspirant  must  often 
have  found  the  path  to  glory  a  thorny 
one.  A  duel  with  the  knife  was  the 
least  of  these  ordeals,  and  he  was  liable 
to  be  put  through  others  still  more  for- 
midable. A  five-sou  piece,  for  instance, 
was  placed  on  the  ground  in  the  centre 
of  a  ring  of  associates,  who  all  tried  to 
transfix  it  with  their  knives  ;  and  the 
novice  on  trial,  in  the  attempt  to  snatch 
the    money   from    amid    the    gleaming 


blades,  often  purchased  his  promotion 
at  the  cost  of  a  pierced  and  bleeding 
hand. 

Having  passed  some  such  trial  of 
valor,  he  became  a  picciut  di  sgar,  which 
may  be  freely  translated  "  bully-boy  ;" 
sgarare  in  Italian  meaning  "  to  brave," 
and  sgariglioy  "  a  braggart."  The  neo- 
phyte had  then  an  arduous  probation 
before  him,  being  made  over  as  a  sort 
of  fag  or  apprentice  to  a  full  Camorrist, 
for  whom  he  was  expected  to  perform 
all  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
tasks.  This  novitiate  might  last  for 
many  years,  unless  the  disciple  had  the 
much-desired  opportunity  of  shortening 
it,  by  the  performance  of  some  signal 
act  of  devotion  to  the  society,  such  as 
committing  a  murder  on  its  behalf  ;  and 
these  occasions  of  distinction  were  so 
emulously  sought  for  by  the  juniors, 
that  they  had  to  be  disposed  of  by  lot. 
Or  he  might  earn  his  step  by  accepting 
the  responsibility  and  penalty  of  a  crime 
committed  by  a  senior  member,  a  form 
of  self-sacrifice  called  ac  collar  si  un  delit- 
to,  and,  strange  to  say,  by  no  means  un- 
common in  the  records  of  the  society. 
Thus,  one  of  the  sect,  Filippo  Cirillo, 
when  in  prison,  conceived  a  grudge 
against  the  inspector  for  some  trifling 
contradiction,  and  desired  his  death, 
which  an  enthusiastic  probationer,  one 
Zellosiello,  undertook  to  effect.  The 
Camorrist,  who  was  about  to  be  remov- 
ed to  another  prison,  bade  him  wait  for 
twenty-four  hours  after  his  departure 
before  carrying  out  his  design.  His  or- 
ders were  punctually  attended  to,  and  at 
the  time  fixed  by  him,  his  enemy  was 
slain.  Zellosiello,  arrested,  tried,  and 
found  guilty  of  the  crime,  expiated  it  on 
the  gallows  without  ever  breathing  the 
name  of  its  real  author,  thus  dying  a 
martyr  to  his  ferocious  code  of  honor. 

The  picciotto,  who  either  by  long  and 
faithful  service,  or  by  the  performance 
of  some  striking  act  of  heroism,  thought 
himself  entitled  to  promotion,  made  a 
formal  application  for  admission  into 
the  inner  ranks  of  the  society,  where  his 
claims  were  debated  in  solemn  council. 
If  they  were  found  sufficient,  he  was  ini- 
tiated with  a  theatrical  ceremony,  in 
which  a  dagger,  a  pistol,  and  a  glass  of 
poisoned  beverage  played  a  part  ;  and 
with  his  hand  dipped  in  his  own  blood, 
the  neophyte  went    through   a  sort  of 
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pantomime,  expressing  his  devotion  to 
the  society,  even  to  the  extent  of  com- 
mitting suicide  at  its  bidding.  Present- 
ed then  by  the  chief  to  the  assembled 
brethren  with  the  formula,  "^  Ricon- 
oscete  ruomo,'''  the  new  Camorrist  was 
invested  with  the  full  privileges  of  his 
order,  entitled  to  take  part  in  all  its  de- 
liberations, and  to  share  in  the  division 
of  its  spoils. 

The  twelve  districts  of  Naples  had 
each  its  separate  branch  of  the  society, 
acting  independently  of  the  others, 
under  its  local  chief.  The  latter  func- 
tionary was  assisted  in  his  administra- 
tive labors  by  a  secretary  and  account- 
ant, or  cashier,  whose  duty  was  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  baratiolo, 
or  weekly  revenue  of  the  branch,  divid- 
ed every  Sunday  morning  among  the  as- 
sembled members.  This  fund,  which 
must  have  been  very  considerable,  was 
principally  the  product  of  a  tithe  regu- 
larly assessed  on  the  profits  of  all  forms 
of  traffic,  lawful  and  contraband,  honest 
or  infamous.  The  gamester's  winnings, 
the  priest's  fees,  the  miserable  wages  of 
the  seamstress,  the  huckster's  paltry 
gains,  were  equally  mulcted  of  their 
teri^lh  by  the  ubiquitous  agents  of  the 
Camorra.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
if  the  society  thus  usurped  the  privileges 
of  regularly  constituted  authority,  it 
also  exercised  some  of  its  functions,  and 
the  people  paid  its  exactions  willingly, 
because  it  provided  efficient  protection 
against  those  of  others.  The  Camorrist 
intervened  in  all  transactions,  generally 
in  the  interests  of  justice,  insisted  on 
fair-play  between  the  parties  to  every 
bargain,  enforced  a  rough-and-ready 
order,  where  order  besides  there  was 
none  ;  and  in  quarrels  often  acted  as  an 
amateur  judge,  whose  arbitration  was 
preferred  by  the  people,  as  cheaper, 
readier,  more  efficacious,  and  probably 
not  less  impartial  than  that  of  the  regu- 
lar tribunals.  In  the  low  haunts  of  ob- 
scure gambling,  the  silent  man  who 
looked  on  a  passive  spectator,  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  each  winner  for  his 
tenth,  saved  the  police  the  trouble  of 
superintending  those  resorts  of  ignoble 
vice.  The  great  monopoly  of  crime 
thus  often  acted  as  a  check  on  its  com- 
mission by  poachers  on  its  privileges, 
and  the  wolves  constituted  themselves 


the  guardians  of  the    flock  against  the 
depredations  of  other  beasts  of  prey. 

It  was  in  the  Neapolitan  prisons, 
where  criminals  were  herded  indiscrim- 
inately together,  that  the  Camorra  had 
its  origin  and  focus,  no  trace  of  its  ex- 
istence without  their  walls  being  found 
farther  back  than  1830,  though  an  asso- 
ciation exactly  similar  existed  in  the 
Vicaria  prison  as  far  back  as  1573. 
Honorary  gradations  of  rank  were  rec- 
ognized among  the  respective  associa- 
tions of  these  dungeons,  the  prison  of 
Castel  Capuano  being  pre-eminent  over 
the  others  in  Naples,  but  in  its  turn  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Bagno  di  Frocida.  The 
respective  Cdivaorrsi?,  oi  piazza  zwA  pri- 
gione  were,  however,  invested  with  co- 
ordinate authority,  and  exercised  no 
jurisdiction  the  one  over  the  other. 
The  convict  once  within  the  prison  walls, 
was  the  absolute  slave  of  the  Camorra, 
whose  exactions  met  him  the  moment 
he  crossed  the  threshold  with  a  demand 
for  a  contribution  for  the  "  oil  of  the 
Madonna,  "  a  pious  tax  intended  to  keep 
a  light  burning  before  her  shrine.  Then 
followed  a  regular  system  of  pillage. 
All  the  luxuries  of  prison-life,  wine, 
tobacco,  and  gaming,  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Camorra,  which  licensed  their 
use  ;  and  in  order  to  enjoy  these 
solaces,  the  wretched  prisoner  parted 
with  his  food,  his  clothes,  his  bed,  as 
he  would  have  parted  with  his  own 
soul,  had  it  been  an  equally  negotiable 
commodity.  Every  game  of  morra, 
every  hand  at  scopa  or  briscola,  paid  its 
tithe  ;  and  while  each  player  lost  in  suc- 
cession, the  Camorra  steadily  won. 
Thus,  in  the  V'icaria  prison,  its  gains 
from  these  sources  amounted  in  one 
week  alone  to  twelve  hundred  francs. 

The  maintenance  of  order  within  the 
prisons  was  almost  entirely  confided  to 
the  society  ;  as  deprived  of  its  co-oper- 
ation, the  authorities  would  have  been 
powerless.  X  prisoner  in  Castel  Cap- 
uano, a  noted  assassin,  committed  a  seri- 
ous breach  of  the  prison  discipline,  re- 
fusing on  the  orders  of  the  turnkey  to 
leave  the  parlor,  where  he  was  receiving 
a  forbidden  visit.  The  turnkey  not  dar- 
ing himself  to  lay  hands  on  his  formid- 
able charge,  called  to  his  aid  the  Camor- 
rist chief  Diego  Zezza,  a  still  more  ter- 
rible man,   armed  with  a  razor  set  in  a 
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wooden  handle,  and  known  to  make 
good  use  of  this  tremendous  weapon. 
He  had  indeed  cut  a  man's  head  clean 
off  with  it  in  the  prison  of  Aversa, 
whence  he  was  just  arrived.  He  rushed 
at  his  insubordinate  companion,  seized 
him  by  the  hair,  dashed  his  head  repeat- 
edly against  the  grating,  and  flung  him 
on  a  pallet,  where  he  lay  cowed  and 
helpless.  This  terrific  champion  of 
order  himself  fell  a  victim  to  a  rebellion 
against  his  abuse  of  authority,  as  he  was 
assassinated  by  his  companions  in  the 
prison  of  Montefusco. 

Many  terrible  emeutcs  are  recorded 
among  the  Camorrists  of  the  prisons, 
like  that  in  which  a  dangerous  criminal, 
one  Caprariello,  was  slain  in  San  Ste' 
fano  by  his  fellow-prisoners,  who  con- 
spired to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on 
him.  He  defended  himself  like  a  lion 
at  bay,  wounding  nine  of,  his  cowardly 
assailants,  and  retreating  finally  to  an 
upper  gallery  overlooking  the  court, 
whence,  seeing  himself  overmatched  by 
desperate  odds,  he  flung  himself  down 
on  the  pavement  below. 

The  Camorra,  like  all  other  illegal 
organizations,  rested,  and  still  rests, 
on  assassination  as  the  ultimate  basis  of 
its  authority  ;  and  it  was  within  the 
prisons  themselves,  that  its  capital  sen- 
tences, pronounced  after  a  formal  trial, 
in  which  the  case  was  argued  by  a  pub- 
lic prosecutor,  and  defended  by  the 
prisoner's  advocate,  were  most  frequent- 
ly carried  out.  The  penalty  of  death  was 
incurred  not  only  by  treason  or  fraud  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  association,  but  also 
by  any  act  of  disloyalty  toward  one  of 
its  members,  by  violence  committed  for 
the  benefit  of  or  at  the  instigation  of  an 
outsider,  and  by  failure  to  carry  out  the 
decrees  and  inflict  the  penalties  of  the 
Camorra,  when  intrusted  with  doing  so. 

The  private  resentments  of  these  men 
of  violence  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
bitter  and  savage.  One  of  them,  after 
for  fifteen  years  harboring  a  grudge 
against  a  comrade,  whom,  from  his  supe- 
riority in  the  use  of  the  knife,  he  dared 
not  attack,  at  last,  when  he  was  on  his 
trial  for  his  life,  thought  he  saw  a  chance 
of  gratifying  his  hatred,  by  volunteering 
to  be  his  executioner.  The  course  of 
justice,  however,  defrauded  him  of  this 
last  hope,  for  his  enemy  was  acquitted. 
A  dying  Camorrist,  in  the  closing  stage 


of  lung  disease,  heard  that  in  a  neigh- 
boring tavern  of  the  Vicaria,  a  jest  had 
been  made  at  his  expense.  He  seized 
his  knife,  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  slew 
the  author  of  the  insult  ;  then  returned 
home,  and  died  in  a  few  moments,  in 
consequence  of  the  exertion.- 

The  Camorra  in  its  war  upon  society 
respects  nothing  so  much  as  warlike 
spirit  in  others,  and  has  been  known  to 
reward  with  honorary  membership  those 
who  successfully  resisted  its  exactions. 
A  Calabrian  priest,  when  introduced 
into  the  prison  of  Castel  Capuano,  re- 
fused, being  himself  penniless,  to  pay 
the  usual  tax  for  the  Madonna's  lamp  ; 
and  on  being  threatened  with  a  stick  by 
the  Camorrist  collector,  boldly  told  him 
he  would  not  be  so  daring  if  he  too  had 
a  weapon.  "  That  need  be  no  diffi- 
culty," cried  the  Camorrist,  piqued  at 
the  taunt  ;  and  running  to  the  deposit 
of  arms,  which  the  prisoners  do  not  wear, 
for  fear  of  being  searched,  but  commit 
to  the  care  of  their  chiefs  for  conceal- 
ment, he  returned  with  two  knives,  one 
of  which  he  presented  to  his  antagonist. 
A  duel  ensued,  in  which  the  Calabrian 
killed  his  man — a  result  which  filled 
him  with  terror,  as  he  feared  to  h^'at 
once  a  mark  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
society  and  the  justice  of  the  law. 
Neither,  however,  resented  his  offence  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  applause  of  the 
Camorra  was  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
bag  of  coppers  left  under  his  pillow  that 
night,  his  share  of  the  barattoh  or 
revenue  of  the  society,  thenceforward 
paid  to  him  weekly  during  his  imprison- 
ment, in  recognition  of  his  prowess. 

A  similar  adventure  occurred  to 
another  Calabrian,  who,  on  leaving  a 
tavern  where  he  had  been  winning  at 
billiards,  was  accosted  by  a  man  with  a 
knotty  stick,  and  summoned  to  deliver 
up  a  share  of  his  gains  in  the  name  of 
the  Camorra.  He  declined,  and  bran- 
dishing a  dagger,  put  the  knight  of  the 
cudgel  to  flight.  Next  day,  at  the 
same  place  and  hour,  he  was  met  by  a 
mysterious  individual,  again  with  a  stick 
which,  however,  he  presented  not  in 
menace,  but  in  amity.  "  Take  this 
stick,  Eccellenza,"  said  he,  "  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  offer  you,  for  your 
gallant  bearing  yesterday  evening." 
The  Calabrian  found  it  in  vain  to  refuse  ; 
he  accepted  this  singular   gift,  and  was 
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thenceforward  frequently  saluted  in  the 
streets  as  a  Camorrist  by  people  of  whom 
he  had  no  knowledge. 

The  most  extraordinary  phase  in  the 
history  of  the  Camorra  was  its  organiza- 
tion as  a  citizen  guard  in  i86o,  by  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  Don  Liborio  Romano, 
then  at  his  wits'  end  to  preserve  order 
in  the  city.  The  proclamation  of  a  con- 
stitution by  Francis  II.  on  the  25th  of 
June,  was  followed  by  the  opening  of 
the  prisons  and  the  enlargement  of 
shoals  of  malefactors,  whose  first  act 
was  to  attack  the  offices  of  the  commis- 
sariat of  police,  burn  the  archives,  and 
put  to  flight  all  the  ordinary  guardians 
of  public  safety.  A  frightful  state  of 
anarchy  ensued,  during  which  the  sack 
of  Naples  by  the  mob  ( f  saufedisti  seem- 
ed imminent,  and  warehouses  were  act- 
ually hired  by  the  leaders  for  the  stor- 
age of  the  expected  booty.  In  these 
desperate  circumstances,  the  extraordi- 
nary expedient  was  resorted  to  of  con- 
fiding the  guardianship  of  order  to  the 
Camorra  society,  formed  into  a  municipal 
police,  in  which  \\\q  picciotti  formed  the 
rank  and  file,  and  the  adepts  of  the  sect 
the  officers.  The  strange  experiment 
succe^ed  for  a  time  ;  the  sack  of  the 
city  was  averted,  and  order  maintained 
for  some  months. 

Among  the  incidents  of  this  interreg- 
num is  one  recounted  by  M.  Marc 
Monnier.  A  commissary  of  police,  rec- 
ognized by  the  mob,  was  protected 
from  their  fury  by  one  of  the  new  offi- 
cers of  public  safety,  and  escorted  to  his 
home  by  a  noted  Camorrist,  Luigi  Coz- 
zolino,  nicknamed  //  Fersianaro,  who 
indignantly  refused  the  piastre  offered 
him  for  the  service,  with  the  saornful 
query  :  "  Do  you  take  me  for  one  of 
the  old  police  ?" 

After  the  entrance  of    Garibaldi  on 


the  8th  of  September,  the  evils  of  this 
anomalous  state  of  things  developed 
with  startling  rapidity,  and  the  Camor- 
rist chiefs  took  to  smuggling  by  land  and 
sea  on  so  vast  a  scale  as  almost  to  anni- 
hilate the  municipal  revenues,  twenty- 
five  sous  covering  the  entire  customs  re- 
ceipts for  one  day  !  Energetic  measures 
of  repression  became  necessary  ;  and 
the  arrest  of  ninety  Camorrists  in  one 
night  of  December  i860,  was  so  effect- 
ual a  remedy,  that  the  duties  the  follow- 
ing day  produced  three  thousand  four 
hundred  francs.  But  such  was  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  sect  in  Naples,  that  when 
Signor  Silvio  Spaventa,  Italian  Minister 
of  Police,  waged  a  deadly  war  against  it, 
dissolving  the  citizen  guard, and  deport- 
ing a  hundred  of  its  heroes,  the  populace 
rose  knd  expressed  their  displeasure  in 
serious  riots. 

Since  then,  the  Camorra  has  been  re- 
duced to  operate  in  a  more  obscure  fash- 
ion, interfering  occasionally  in  elections, 
extorting  money  from  Bourbonists, 
under  the  plea  of  sheltering  them  from 
persecution,  and  resorting,  in  fact,  to 
the  shabby  expedients  of  ordinary  swin- 
dling. Still  its  hold  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  is  little  shaken,  and  the 
places  of  the  leaders,  occasionally  arrest- 
ed in  batches  of  hundreds  and  fifties, 
are  quickly  supplied  by  fresh  aspirants  ; 
while  the  wives  of  those  in  prison  exer- 
cise all  their  husbands'  privileges  ;  and 
their  very  children,  trained  from  infancy 
in  the  use  of  the  knife  in  secret  schools 
for  this  accomplishment,  are  early  in- 
vested with  some  of  the  terror  of  their 
fathers'  names.  But  though  the  Neapol- 
itan Camorra,  like  all  traditional  insti- 
tutions in  Italy,  dies  hard,  it  mustaevent- 
ually  disappear  before  the  advance  of 
cW\\\zdiX\on.—Chambe7-s's  Journal. 
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"  In  a  word,  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  world — I  know  nothing  of  this  thing  called  love." — The 
Legend  of  Prince  Ahmed  al  Kamel, 

I. 
In  the  thickest  greenwood  shade 
Lay  she  dying — and  betrayed  ; 
In  her  arms  her  infant  slept ; 
Only  for  the  babe  she  wept  : 
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It  was  now  the  witching  hour 
When  the  fairy  race  have  power, 
And  the  eve  before  the  day 
When  Midsummer  holds  her  sway. 


One  beside  the  lady  stood. 

Elfin  spirit  of  the  wood, 

Bent  above  her  full  of  ruth 

For  her  beauty  and  her  youth  ; 

"Give,"  she  said,   "thy  child  to  me 

That  I  may  her  guardian  be. 

I  will  watch  above  her  well. 

Shield  her  from  each  adverse  spell, 

Set  her  with  some  noble  dame 

Who  shall  give  her  wealth  and  name  ; 

I  will  eke  one  gift  bestow 

Which  may  keep  her  heart  from  woe 

Thou  shalt^  choose  the  gift  I  give   ' 

Who  hast  known  what  't  is  to  live." 


"Thou  art  good  and  thou  art  kind," 

Said  she,  and  the  babe  resigned  : 

"  Well  I  know  what  gift  to  choose, 

Yet  it  is  a  gift  to  lose ; 

Take  an  ill  all  ills  above, 

Take  from  her  the  power  to  love  !  " 

4- 

Paused  the  fay  and  made  reply, 
"  Fain  I  would  thy  will  deny. 
And  I  cannot  grant  the  whole, 
For  I  cannot  kill  the  soul ; 
But  I  can  her  heart  restrain 
Till  she  know  her  loss  and  gain, 
Till  herself  shall  choose  the  dower, 
And  shall  ask  of  me  the  power, 
Power  all  good  and  ill  above. 
Power  to  sorrow — power  to  love." 
And  the  mother,  ere  she  died, 
Answered,   '^  I  am  satisfied." 

5- 

Grew  the  baby,  grew  the  child. 
Never  wept  and  ever  smiled, 
Played  with  flowers  she  tended  not. 
Lost  her  bird  nor  mourned  its  lot. 
Kissed  the  dame  who  loved  her  well. 
Laughed  to  hear  what  she  would  tell 
In  her  happiness  of  heart  : 
Laughed  as  glad  to  see  her  part. 
Fair  of  face  and  gay  of  speech. 
Quick  to  learn  what  all  would  teach. 
Proud  of  triumphs  lightly  won. 
Loved  by  all,  and  loving  none. 
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And  the  fairy,   watching  sadly, 
Said,   "What  I  would  give  so  gladly, 
Will  she  ask  it  ?     Never,  never, 
Power  to  love  is  lost  for  ever." 
So  maybe — but  is  the  heart 
Self-contained  or  but  a  part  ? 
Has  not  each  that  lives  on  earth 
Some  twin  heart  of  kindred  birth  ? 
Sometimes  one  through  life  may  beat 
And  that  other  never  meet  ; 
But  if  once  they  touch,   and  share 
Somewhat  of  their  joy  and  care, 
Can  they  dwell  apart  again 
But  in  restlessness  and  pain  ? 
They  who  spun  the  maiden's  fate 
Knew  not  of  that  spirit  mate 
Who  might  wake  whene'er  it  came 
Her  unconscious  heart  to  flame, 
And  might  teach  its  thoughts  to  rove 
After  that  strange  "thing  called  love." 


So  it  chanced  upon  a  morn 
In  the  spring  when  flowers  were  born, 
When  the  birds  on  every  tree 
Carolled  forth  love's  melody, 
When  each  ripple  of  the  stream 
Sang  the  course  of  lover's  dream, 
Came  a  youth  both  fair  and  bold 
And  the  same  sweet  story  told. 
Many  told  that  tale  before, 
Those  who  ancient  honors  bore. 
Those  who  valiant  deeds  had  done, 
Those  who  poet  bays  had  won, 
Some  with  wealth,  and  some  with  grace, 
All  unheeded  sought  the  place  : 
Now  she  heeds — yet  feeling  only 
"Wherefore  is  the  earth  so  lonely?" 


He  was  rich  in  nature's  dower. 
Brave  in  field,   and  gay  in  bower. 
And  with  gentle  words  and  clear 
He  could  win  a  maiden's  ear, 
Till  she  thought,    "What  can  there  be 
Weaves  a  spell  'twixt  him  and  me?" 
Still  they  wandered  mid  the  flowers, 
AVhiled  away  the  summer  hours. 
And  with  laughing  lips  she  listened. 
Cheeks  that  glowed  and  eyes  that  glistened, 
Till  he  thought,    "What  may  it  be 
That  thus  keeps  her  heart  from  me?" 
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Then  he  said  in  accents  low, 
"  We  must  part,  and  I  must  go 
Over  sea  and  over  land, 
Faithful  to  my  king's  command  : 
Hast  thou  but  a  tear  to  give 
Should  I  fall?"     She  bade  him  live. 
"Shall  I  live  for  thee?"  he  said, 
"  Wouldst  thou  mourn  me  were  I  dead 
And  my  mem'ry  gently  keep?" 
"I,"  she  answered,    "never  weep." 
Then  he  lingered — yet  they  parted, 
Lover — loveless — broken-hearted. 


Broken-hearted  ?  could  it  be 
She  should  grieve,   the  fancy-free  ? 
Yea,  but  not  as  lovers  grieve 
Wand' ring  lone  on  summer  eve, 
Watching  through  the  summer  night, 
Weaving  songs  of  moonbeam's  light; 
Solacing  their  pangs  the  while 
With  the  mem'ry  of  a  smile, 
With  the  meaning  of  a  word 
Lightly  dropped  and  eager  heard  ; 
Joys  which  sadden,  woes  which  please 
Yea,   she  grieved,  but  not  as  these. 


Hers  was  grief  which  knew  no  source. 
Grief  which  could  not  trace  its  course. 
Knew  no  fount  its  thirst  to  slake, 
Knew  no  balm  to  ease  its  ache  ; 
Only  knew  within  the  breast 
There  would  nevermore  be  rest. 
She  had  not  the  power  to  feel, 
"Where  is  he  my  hurt  could  heal?" 
Nor  to  think,   "The  sun  would  shine 
If  his  hand  were  clasped  in  mine." 
Nor  to  question,    "  Has  his  kiss 
Made  some  other  maiden's  bliss?" 
Oft  in  hearts  which  fortune  spurns 
Love,  the  vital  essence,  burns  : 
But  the  heart  which  needs  must  meet 
All  that  would  itself  complete, 
Yet  which  cannot  feel  within 
That  which  maketh  hearts  akin, 
What  for  it  hath  destiny 
But  to  wither  and  to  die  ? 
But  no  fairy  spell  can  kill  : 
Hearts  must  die  by  their  own  will  : 
Hers,  unopened,  struggled  still. 
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• 
Now  the  foemen  in  the  land 
Ravage  all  with  flame  and  brand. 
Nearer,  nearer  yet,   they  come, 
Even  to  the  sheltered  home. 
He,   the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
He  returns  to  fight  and  save, 
Victor,   wounded,   death  to  meet 
Even  at  his  lady's  feet. 
But  she  kneels  with  wild  surprise. 
Searching  his  with  eager  eyes  ; 
Feeling  death  will  bear  away 
Somewhat  which  should  own  her  sway  ; 
"  Is  there  ought  that  I  can  give 
Which  may  bid  thee  rise  and  live?" 
Half  he  struggles  with  his  fate. 
Looks  and  murmurs,    "  'Tis  too  late  ; 
Hadst  thou  loved  me" —  Fear  hath  wrought 
All  that  Joy  had  never  taught. 
Death,  who  marks  her  lover  bleed. 
Shows  her  life  its  deepest  need, 
Love  it  is  and  love  alone 
Can  with  Death  contest  the  throne. 
"  Giye  the  good  all  good  above — 
Give,"  she  cries,    "the  power  to  love!" 
Tears  she  never  shed  before 
Him  from  death  to  life  restore. 
Who  won  her  heart  in  bitter  strife 
From  deeper  death  to  fuller  life. 
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In  this  age,  when  every  foible  has  its  other  emotion  than  that  of  frigid  polite- 
chance  of  public  discussion,  and  the  ness  ;  and  even  the  woes  of  the  move- 
broad  surface  of  general  indifference  is  ment  scarcely  betray  the  hearers  to  a 
stirred  by  such  a  multitude  of  little  smile.  They  remain,  calm  and  col- 
gusts  of  missionary  ardor,  we  must  not  lected,  hoping  in  a  sort  of  vague  uncer- 
expect  the  dress  reformers  to  be  any  tainty  that  something  will  presently  be 
less  eager  or  less  persistent  than  their  said  of  which  they  will  be  able  with  a 
fellows,  or  more  inclined  to  be  baffled  good  conscience  to  express  their  dis- 
by  the  apathy  of  the  masses.  It  is  approval  in  a  polite  murmur, 
difficult  to  believe,  however,  that  the  We  could  not  but  sympathize  with 
leaders  of  the  movement  can  fail  to  be  the  enthusiastic  lady  who  on  Wednesday 
a  little  disheartened  at  this  cold  attitude  last  "orated,"  as  the  zealous  call  it, 
of  the  public.  The  audiences  which  from  the  brand-new  platform  of  Mr. 
collect  to  hear  these  earnest  ladies  in  Robson's  fine  hall  in  Piccadilly.  She, 
divided  skirts  show  the  most  painfully  too,  like  her  sisters,  had  a  mission, 
guarded  temperament  which  could  ever  which  was  a  terribly  earnest  one  to 
dismay  a  philanthropist.  They  listen  herself,  and  to  which  her  audience 
with  cool  curiosity  to  the  glorious  seemed  as  callous  as  an  audience  could 
schemes  of  future  reform  ;  they  follow  be.  Mrs.  King's  name  is  not  a  new 
the  scathing  sneers  of  the  orator  when  one  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
she  denounces  the  wicked  petticoat  or  chronicles  of  dress  reform.  She  has 
the    abominable    top-hat    without    any  consorted  with  those  "  bold,  bad  men," 
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as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  puts  it,  who 
attend  Social  Science  Congresses,  and 
who  exercise  a  fierce  patience  in  listen- 
ing to  one  another.  She  has  even  come 
forward  from  among  the  ranks  of  the 
reformers,  and  has  courageously  taken 
up  views  on  one  point  peculiar  to  her- 
self, for  whereas  the  medical  faculty  and 
all  other  dress  reformers  recommend 
braces,  and  desire  that  the  weight  of 
the  garments  should  depend  from  the 
shoulder,  Mrs.  King  alone  has  con- 
tended for  weight  depending  from  the 
hips.  She  read  a  clear  and  sensible 
address,  delivered  without  much  grace 
or  variety,  but  with  much  earnestness, 
and  occasionally  diversified  by  a  sort  of 
angry  thrill,  which  amused  the  languid 
audience  a  little,  but  left  upon  the 
hearer's  mind  an  impression  of  great 
sincerity,  like  the  elan  of  a  voluntary 
martyr.  When  she  breathed  a  wish 
that  Mr.  Worth  might  be  drowned  in 
the  Seine,  when  she  remarked  that  a 
fashionable  woman  was  smiled  at  as 
people  smile  at  the  antics  of  a  drunkard, 
and  when  she  summed  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  sex  as  a  pack  of  "  incurable 
dress  maniacs,"  we  might  smile,  but  we 
could  not  doubt  that  she  was  in  earnest. 
It  was  natural  that  the  audience  should 
glance  at  once  at  the  dress  of  the  re- 
former herself.  Indeed  Mrs.  King 
promptly  divined  this  instinct,  and  in 
divining  encouraged  it.  She  drew  atten- 
tion to  her  trousers,  not  eschewing  the 
brave  word  itself,  but  had  so  much 
mercy  upon  her  fair  auditors  as  to 
assure  them  that  it  was  far  from  being 
a  sine  qua  non  with  her  that  immediate- 
ly upon  their  joining  the  reformed  party 
they  should  wear  some  inches  of  trouser 
visible  to  all  eyes  beneath  the  curtailed 
skirt.  She  was  eloquent  on  the  subject 
of  "  the  daily  torment  of  dangling  petti- 
coats," and  was  ready,  so  long  as  this 
hereditary  enemy  of  the  sex  could  be 
routed,  to  be  very  benignant  in  the 
matter  of  length  of  skirt.  Feeble-kneed 
reformers  were  even  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve that  an  entire  concealment  of  the 
trousers  would  be  winked  at,  at  all 
events  at  first,  if  trousers  in  some  form 
were  sincerely  worn  undemeath  the 
ample  garment.  Mrs.  King,  indeed,  to 
do  her  justice,  has  as  little  as  possible 
in  common  with  the  old  Bloomer  schism, 
those  terrible  reformers  of  thirty  years 


ago,  who  proposed  to  clothe  women  in 
the  harsh  black  garments  of  men,  and 
who  were  not  prepared  to  shrink  before 
the  shirt-cuff  and  the  billy-cock  hat 
themselves.  One  of  Mrs.  King's  axioms 
is  that  there  should  be  no  too  con- 
spicuous departure  fr«m  women's  ordi- 
nary dress.  Her  own  garments,  we 
confess,  seemed  to  us  to  be  rich  and 
tasteful  in  quality,  but  wanting  in 
grace  ;  and  we  fail  to  see  how  she  will 
ever  solve  the  difficulty  of  the  bulky 
and  inelegant  forms  of  a  full  short  skirt. 
We  are  afraid  that  she  would  consider 
the  old  poet  of  Dean  Prior  a  very  poor 
authority  in  such  a  matter  ;  but  when 
she  speaks  so  much  of  beauty  and  grace 
in  women's  dress,  and  yet  in  practice 
supports  such  graceless  outlines,  we 
cannot  but  remind  her  of  those  beautiful 
lines  in  which  Herrick  deprecated  dress 
reform  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  : 

A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress 

Kindles  in  clothes  a  wantonness  ; 

A  lawti  about  the  shoulders  thrown 

Into  a  fine  distraction  ; 

An  erring  lace,  which  here  and  there 

Enthrals  the  crimson  stomacher  ; 

A  cuff  neglectful,  and  thereby 

Ribbons  to  flow  confusedly  ; 

A  winning  wave,  deserving  note, 

In  the  tempestuous  petticoat  ; 

A  careless  shoe-string,  in  whose  tie 

I  see  a  wild  civility  ; 

Do  more  bewitch  me  than  when  art 

Is  too  precise  in  every  part. 

It  is  tc  be  feared  that  the  poets  and 
the  painters  will  never  follow  the  dress 
reformers  to  these  extremes.  Of  course, 
as  far  as  concerns  "  dress  maniacs," 
who  tie  themselves  in  at  the  waist  until 
heart  and  lungs  are  pushed  into  strange 
places  for  which  nature  never  intended 
them,  such  beings  are  secure  of  the 
contempt  of  every  man  whose  eye 
has  been  trained  to  a  just  concep- 
tion of  beauty.  But  even  here  it  is 
rather  the  excess  that  is  worthy  of 
Mrs.  King's  attacks  than  the  practice 
of  wearing  a  corset  in  itself.  If  all 
women  were  what  conventional  courtesy 
presumes  them  to  be,  fresh  young  creat- 
ures with  lithe  and  powerful  figures, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  corsets.  But 
we  do  not  live  in  Utopia,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  us  that  within  wholesome 
bounds  of  moderation  it  is  a  fault  in  a 
woman  to  attempt  to  correct  the  short- 
comings of  her  constitution,  and  call  in 
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a  certain  amount  of  artificial  aid  in  pre- 
serving a  propriety  of  figure.  Now- 
adays corsets  are  made  so  supple  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  an  unnatural 
stiffness.  In  old  days  they  w.ere  made 
of  wood,  and  later  of  thick  steel,  but 
now  they  are  composed  of  that  most 
yielding  and  sympathetic  substance, 
whalebone  ;  and  indeed  the  manufact- 
ure of  these  articles  is  at  present  car- 
ried to  such  a  refinement  that  a  good 
example  clings  softly  to  the  figure  with- 
out any  pressure  upon  any  one  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  body. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that 
dress  reform  was  suggested  in  England 
at  least  one  hundred  years  ago.  The 
movement  took  a  form  almost  exactly 
analogous  to  our  own  Bloomer  mania, 
and  afforded  enjoyment  for  some  time 
to  the  wits  and  moralists  of  the  town. 
Churchill  contains  references  to  it,  but  a 
stanza  from  a  less  known  poet  seems  to 
convey  the  notion  that  for  some  little 
time  it  was  almost  fashionable,  and 
found  its  way  even  into  Ranelagh 
Gardens  : 

Ye  belles,  and  ye  flirts,  and  ye  pert  little  things, 

Who  trip  in  this  frolicsome  round. 
Pray    tell    me    from  what    this    impertinence 
springs, 
The  sexes  at  once  to  confound  ? 
What  means  the  cocked  hat  and  the  masculine 
air, 
With  each  motion  designed  to  perplex  ? 
Bright  eyes   were   intended    to    languish,    not 
stare. 
And  softness  the  test  of  your  sex. 

These  lines  are  by  William  Whitehead, 
the  Poet  Laureate,  a  bard  whom  there 
-are  none  to  praise  and  very  few  to 
love.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  should 
have  recollected  him  and  his  diatri  be 
against  the  Bloomers  of  Ranelagh  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  circumstance  that 
a  poet  of  the  same  name  was  largely 
quoted  from  by  Mrs.  King  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  lecture.  We  confess  with 
shame  that  we  have  never  heard  of 
*'  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Whitehead"  be- 
fore ;  but  it  appears  that  she  is  a  great 
American  luminary  on  the  subject  of 
dress  reform.  She  has  published  a  prose 
work,  entitled  "  What  is  the  Matter  ?" 
which  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  an 
appeal  to  the  Rational  Dress  Associa- 
tion to  let  it  alone,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  so  easy  not  to  write  a  five-act 
tragedy,  but  is  a   scornful   demand  to 
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know  why  the  public  makes  such  a  fuss 
in  repudiating  dress  reform.  It  seems 
that  Mrs.  Whitehead  and  Mrs.  King 
belong  to  different  sides  on  the  subject 
of  the  balance  of  "  the  perfect  human 
dress."  Mrs.  King,  as  we  have  seen, 
belongs  to  the  Hips  party,  whereas  Mrs. 
Whitehead  is  a  pillar  of  the  Shoulder 
faction,  and  in  this  capacity  made  some 
sarcastic  misrepresentations  of  Mrs. 
King's  views  in  "  What  is  the  Matter  ?" 
We  are  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
recording  an  act  of  literary  candor 
which  was  really  exceedingly  handsome. 
Upon  receiving  an  expostulation  from 
Mrs.  King,  the  author  inserted  a  slip  of 
recantation  into  every  copy  of  the 
second  edition  of  "  What  is  the  Mat- 
ter ?"  But  Mrs.  Whitehead  does  -not 
merely  labor  in  the  field  of  prose  ;  like 
her  namesake,  the  Poet  Laureate  she 
writes  occasional  verses  ;  and  Mrs.  King 
recited  at  great  length — at  too  great 
length — a  very  sarcastic  and  facetious 
piece  in  the  manner  of  Cowper's  "  My 
Mother,"  in  which  the  refrain  of  every 
stanza  was  "  My  Petticoat  !" 

Mrs.  King  does  not  hold  her  hand  at 
the  reformation  of  female  dress  ;  she 
has  views  on  male  dress  also  ;  and  here 
we  must  confess  that  we  found  ourselves 
cordially  agreeing  with  her.  She  con- 
siders that  in  the  main  the  present  dress 
of  man  is  sensible,  healthy,  and  not 
ungraceful.  She  cannot  away  with  the 
top-hat,  and  she  desires  to  modify  the 
swallow-tailed  coat  of  society.  But 
with  these  exceptions  she  is  not  inclined 
to  wage  war  against  anything  but  the 
color  of  male  attire.  She  thinks,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  her 
arguments,  that  there  can  be  no  reason 
found  for  the  sombre  tints  of  male 
garments,  and  especially  for  black, 
which  is,  as  she  very  justly  points  out, 
the  most  unhealthy  of  all  colors.  She 
proposes  that  men  should  wear  light 
flannel  garments,  that  they  should  leave 
their  necks  to  the  mercy  of  soft  flapping 
collars  instead  of  the  metallic  instru- 
ments of  torture  which  now  inclose  the 
throat,  and  above  all  that  they  should 
adopt  a  more  yielding  substance  and  a 
more  rounded  shape  for  their  boots.  It 
appears  that  she  has  made  an  important 
convert  in  the  person  of  the  principal  of 
a  large  country  college,  who  has  not 
only  himself  adopted  white   flannel  for 
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his  every-day  suits,  but  has  converted 
his  masters  to  the  same  innovation,  and 
has  been  equally  surprised  and  delighted 
to  find  the  parents  of  his  boys  willing  to 
let  their  sons  try  the  experiment.  The 
testimony  of  this  gentleman  was  read 
to  the  meeting,  and  proved  to  be  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  reform,  which 
he  declared  to  be  in  every  way  ad- 
vantageous. It  does  not  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  occurred  to  Mrs.  Kmg 
that  on  the  one  hand  the  innovation  is 
not  very  great  in  the  country-life  of 
boys  and  youths,  who  customarily  spend 
a  great  part  of  their  time  in  flannels,  and 
that,  on  the  other,  such  a  costume  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  in  a  great  town. 
The  City  clerk  who  went  to  his  office  in 


a  white  flannel  suit,  would,  even  if  he 
escaped  the  merry  chimney-sweep  and 
the  irresponsible  mudlark,  return  to  his 
suburban  home  in  the  evening  a  sombre 
creature  clad  in  sad  and  fuscous  hues. 
And  so  across  the  whole  of  this  ques- 
tion of  dress  reform  runs  the  danger  of 
neglecting  practical  considerations,  a 
danger  by  no  means  avoided  by  such 
amiable  theorists  as  Mrs.  King.  We 
confess  that  we  do  not  like,  and  that 
nothing  will  persuade  us  to  commend, 
her  "  inch  or  two  of  trouser  ;"  but  we 
gladly  admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
good  sense  and  wholesome  doctrine  in 
the  theories  that  she  pushes  to  so  un- 
comfortable an  extreme. — Saturday  Re- 
view. 
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The  normal  Englishman  certainly 
is  not  a  philosophical  animal.  Meta- 
physics in  his  conception  mean  nonsense, 
and  theory  castles  in  the  air.  Even  in 
practical  matters  compromise  is  his 
compass,  and  the  assertion  of  a  great 
principle  apt  to  excite  his  suspicion. 
Nor  has  he  any  cause  to  be  ashamed  of 
this  negative  feature  of  his  otherwise 
sufficiently  positive  character.  The 
people  that  produced  Shakespeare  and 
Lord  Bacon,  and  all  that  those  two 
names  imply  in  modern  art  and  science, 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  any  deficiency 
in  the  complete  circle  of  human  per- 
fections. It  is  not  given  to  any  race  to 
be  great  all  round.  The  Romans  con- 
quered the  Greeks  and  all  the  world  in 
one  direction,  but  the  Greeks  conquered 
the  Romans  and  all  the  world  in 
another.  Even  in  individuals,  where 
Nature  is  free  to  put  forth  her  greatest 
strength,  many-sidedness  does  not  mean 
all-sidedness.  The  wonderful  combina- 
tion in  the  great  German  poet-thinker 
of  poetical  sensibility,  scientific  acute- 
ness,  speculative  depth,  practical  sa- 
gacity, and  knowledge  of  affairs,  is  just- 
ly admired  ;  but  even  Goethe  ignored 
mathematics,  and  turned  his  back  on  the 
French  Revolution  and  modern  Liberal- 
ism in  all  its  shapes,  as  decidedly  as 
Plato  did  on  Athenian  democracy,  and 


all  that  the  word  democracy  implies  in 
the  history  of  human  civilization.  But 
whatever  divine  and  generally  incom- 
patible excellences  may  be  heaped  on  a 
few  individuals,  the  masses  of  men, 
growing  up  into  nations,  are  always 
moulded  after  a  more  or  less  one-sided 
type.  In  this  region  the  maxim  of 
Spinoza  applies  with  unqualified  force 
— omnis  affinnatio  est  negatio.  The  af- 
firmation of  one  tendency  in  any  associ- 
ated body  of  men  implies  the  negative  of 
its  opposite  ;  and  so  a  people  predomi- 
nantly practical  and  political,  like  the 
ancient  Romans  and  the  modern  Eng- 
lish, will  not  shine  in  speculation. 
Curiously  the  Germans  owed  the  great 
glory  which  they  have  gained  as  the 
leaders  of  speculative  thought  in  Europe 
to  their  having  been  shut  out,  till  quite 
recently,  from  the  sphere  of  political 
action,  which  to  nine  tenths  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  exhaust  the  greater  part  of 
their  intellectual  functions  and  their 
social  energy.  What  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  British  people,  or  rather  what 
voice  of  philosophy  among  the  British 
people,  makes  itself  most  audible  at  the 
present  moment  ?  Likely  enough  the 
noise  which  is  made  by  the  flapping  of 
the  bird's  wings  is  not  exactly  a 
measure  of  the  significance  or  the 
potency  of  its  flight  ;  but  no  doubt  the 
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kind  of  philosophy,  or  would-be  philoso- 
ph\',  that  one  most  frequently  en- 
counters in  the  current  speculation  of 
the  hour,  is  of  an  extremely  one-sided 
and  inadequate  character — what  we  may 
most  fitly  characterize  as  Baconism  run 
mad,  or  Baconism  divergent  from  its 
proper  sphere,  and  rushing  with  an  ex- 
travagant sweep  into  a  region  Avith  which 
it  has  nothing  to  do.  The  Jjaconian 
philosophy,  however  catholic  its  con- 
ception might  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
its  author,  has  acted  in  this  country 
mainly  as  a  corrective  to  the  evil  habit 
inherited  from  the  Greeks  of  explaining 
physical  phenomena  by  constructive 
theories,  rather  tlian  by  accurate  obser- 
vation and  careful  induction  ;  and  the 
action  of  this  corrective  has  been  so 
drastic  and  its  results  so  brilliant,  and, 
in  not  a  few  directions,  so  useful  to 
society,  that  men  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  run  away  with  by  this  word 
induction,  as  if  it  were  the  one  talisman 
by  which  any  reliable  truth  of  great 
human  value  could  be  attained.  And 
not  only  induction  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  word,  but  the  special  kind  of  in- 
duction that  is  active  in  physical  science 
— viz.,  induction,  ab  extra,  or  by  finger- 
ing, weighing,  and  measuring  of  ponder- 
able materials  or  measurable  forces — has 
been  allowed  to  usurp  the  province  that 
in  the  nature  of  things  belongs  to  de- 
duction ;  while  that  which  lies  at  the 
root  both  of  induction  and  deduction — 
viz.,  mind  or  "^^oyoq,  eternal,  self-exist- 
ent, self-energizing,  self-plastic  reason, 
recognized  alike  by  the  wise  Greeks  and 
the  inspired  Hebrews — has  been  disre- 
garded and  altogether  thrown  aside.  It 
is  in  the  domain  of  morals  and  aesthetics 
that  the  inadequacy  and  absurdity  of 
the  inductive  method  comes  most 
prominently  into  view.  Not  from  any 
fingering  induction  of  external  details, 
but  from  "  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty," cometh  all  true  understanding 
in  matters  of  religion,  morals,  and 
beauty.  All  moral  apostleship  and  all 
high  art  come  directly  from  above  and 
from  within,  and  their  laws  are  not  to 
be  proved  by  an  external  collection  of 
facts,  but  by  the  emphatic  assertion  of 
the  divine  vitality  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed. 

These  remarks  apply  to  Great  Britain 
generally,  England  as  well  as  Scotland, 
New  Series.— Vou  XXXVIII.,  No.  2 


but  there  is  a  specialty  in  regard  to  this 
latter  country  which,  in  a  general  esti- 
mate of  British  aesthetical  philosophy, 
cannot  be  omitted.  Scotland,  as  is  well 
known,  had  its  school  of  philosophy, 
illustrated  by  the  names  of  Reid  and 
Stewart,  Hume  and  Hamilton,  not  in- 
deed standing  in  the  van  of  modern 
speculative  thought,  like  the  army  of 
great  thinkers,  represented  by  Leibnitz, 
Kant,  and  Hegel  ;  but  still  of  sufficient 
significance  to  warrant  the  hope  of  a 
reasonable  philosophy  of  the  fine  arts  to 
have  been  promulgated  there.  But, 
however  satisfactory  it  may  be  to  think 
that  the  large  and  capacious  intellect  of 
Sir  VV.  Hamilton,  in  a  quiet  way,  pro- 
tested against  the  shallow  aesthetics  so 
long  fashionable  in  his  native  city,*  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  the  Scotch  phi- 
losophy, in  its  general  action,  has  tended 
rather  to  degrade  than  to  elevate  the 
theory  of  the  fine  arts  as  an  independent 
domain  of  speculative  inquiry. 

The  fact  is,  the  Scotch  are,  of  all 
modern  peoples  who  have  obtained  any 
fame  in  poetry,  perhaps  the  most  un- 
c'esthetical  ;  they  have  produced  some 
writiers  of  first-class  excellence,  and  in 
these  latter  days  landscape  painters  not 
unworthy  of  the  picturesque  country 
which  gave  them  birth  ;  but,  taking  the 
people  overhead,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  certain  prosaic  practicality  and 
hard  realism  give  the  dominant  tone  to 
their  character  ;  and  whatever  of  the 
beautiful  in  art,  or  the  tasteful  in  decora- 
tion, may  now  be  visible  among  them, 
always  excepting  their  lyric  poetry  and 
their  landscape  painting,  is  imported  and 
artificial,  not  the  natural  growth  of  the 
soil.  In  one  department — architecture 
— in  which  notable  improvement  has  re- 
cently been  made,  the  Scotch  stood 
below  even  the  lowest  standard  that 
ever  prevailed  in  England.  The  beauty 
of  church  architecture  in  England,  even 
during  the  supremacy  of  pseudo-classi- 
cality,  kept  alive  among  the  people  a 
genuine  native  taste  for  the  graces  of 
stone-work  ;  but  in  Scotland  ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture  existed  only  in  a  few 
elegant  minds,  used  as  an  occasional 
stimulant  to  a  sentimental  verse,  but  not 
as  a  living  fount  of  healthy  action.     "We 

*  See  the  evidence  in  the  Preface  to  my  book 
on  Beauty.     Edinburgh    185?. 
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must  consider  also  that  the  extreme  form 
of  Protestantism,  which  struck  such  deep 
root  in  the  Scottish  soil,  is  in  its  nature, 
if  not  doctrinally  antagonistic,  practi- 
cally averse  to  any  acknowledgment  of 
the  divine  right  of  the  beautiful.  The 
majority  of  Scotsmen  even  at  the 
present  hour,  we  apprehend,  would  ob- 
ject to  paintings  in  the  churches,  for  the 
same  reason  that  they  object  to  in- 
strumental music — viz.,  because  both 
sacred  pictures  and  instrumental  music 
are  largely  patronized  by  the  Pope. 
Not  to  mention  a  certain  ethical  hard- 
ness which  long-continued  religious 
persecutions  under  the  Stuarts  worked 
into  the  bones  of  the  nation,  the  theol- 
ogy of  Calvin  impressed  on  the  piety  of 
the  people  the  type  of  stern  volition 
rather  than  of  elevated  enjoyment.  The 
religion  of  the  Scot  at  its  best  rejoiced 
in  producing  strength  of  character,  ex- 
hibited in  an  earnest  life,  rather  than  in 
the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  Nat- 
ure issuing  in  works  of  art.  To  the 
Scotch  Calvinist  nature  has  no  sacred- 
ness,  art  no  divinity,  and  this  is  not 
only  among  vulgar  religionists,  but  to  a 
great  extent  among  the  best  educated 
classes.  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the 
once  largely  current  association  theory 
of  beauty,  which  had  its  birth  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  present  century  under 
Alison,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  the 
father  of  the  historian,  and  Jeffrey,  a 
clever  barrister  and  reviewer,  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  north,  and  which,  even 
now,  may  be  found  haunting  the  back 
chambers  of  thebiainof  some  old  Edin- 
burgh Whigs,  who  take  their  notions  on 
a^sthetical  subjects  from  the  old  edition 
of  the  "  EncyclopcTdia  Britannica. '"^ 

This  theory  was  merely  a  revival, 
under  the  depressing  influences  of  the 
last  half  century,  of  the  sceptical  doc- 
trine taught  by  the  Greek  sophists  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  to  the  effect  that 
TO  Ka?Mv  in  art,  as  in  morals,  was  merely 
a  matter  of  individual  feeling,  local  con- 
vention, or  arbitrary  fashion  ;  a  doctrine 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  was  effec- 
tively opposed  by  Socrates,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, and  all  the  great  leaders  of  Hel- 
lenic thought.     Looked   at  as  a  contri- 


*  In  the  old  edition  of  this  great  work,  un- 
der the  article  "  Beauty,"  seven  distinct  reasons 
for  the  pleasing  effect  of  Greelv.  architecture  are 
given,  of  which  syniineiry  is  not  one  ! 


bution  to  mental  philosophy,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  transparent  sophisms  that 
ever  sprung  out  of  a  shallow  soil,  and 
waved  its  crop  of  twinkling  leaflets  for 
an  hour  and  a  day  in  the  sun  of  ignorant 
applause.  The  function  of  association 
in  the  domain  of  poetry  and  the  arts  is 
obvious  enough.  Associations  of  every 
kind,  some  necessary,  some  accidental, 
some  noble  and  elevating,  some  low 
and  degrading,  cling  to  words  as  natu- 
rally as  the  snow  clings  to  the  roof  when 
it  is  drifted  by  the  blast  ;  and  it  is 
part  of  the  art,  or,  as  we  should  prefer 
to  say,  of  the  cultivated  and  trained  in- 
spiration of  the  poet,  so  to  handle  his 
words  as  constantly  to  select  those 
which  are  most  rich  in  noble  associa- 
tions, and  to  avoid  those  which  cannot 
be  used  without  calling  up  a  coarse, 
trite,  vulgar,  or  too  heinous  adjunct. 
And  here  we  see  at  a  glance  how  it  is 
that  men  of  great  talent  and  undoubted 
genius  sometimes  fail  in  making  the 
desired  impression  on  their  audience  ; 
they  are  destitute  of  the  fine  perception 
of  the  humorous  which  teaches  a  man  in 
his  serious  addresses  to  steer  clear  of  im- 
ages and  expressions  which,  being  deeply 
seated  in  the  popular  ear,  are  ever  at 
hand  to  jump  up  and  turn  the  sublime 
into  the  ridiculous.  In  actual  life,  as- 
sociation often  plays  the  very  pleasant 
and  profitable  part  of  making  ugly  things 
appear  less  ugly,  or  even,  if  the  associat- 
ing force  be  very  strong,  quite  beautiful. 
A  very  plain  cottage,  for  instance,  with 
not  a  single  architectural  feature  to  raise 
it  from  the  category  of  mere  masonry, 
if  pleasantly  situated,  under  the  shade 
of  graceful  leafage,  and  with  roses  or 
wild  creepers  decorating  its  porch,  es- 
pecially if  it  has  been  the  scene  of  bright 
youthful  memories,  may  appear  beautiful 
by  virtue  of  its  accompaniments  and  as- 
sociations ;  but  neither  the  accompani- 
ments nor  the  associations  can  change 
its  nature  :  if  ugly,  it  remains  ugly,  only 
the  ugliness  is  masked  ;  and  it  receives 
from  the  superficial  observer  the  praise 
of  beauty,  by  an  altogether  illegitimate 
transference  of  the  beauty  of  the  ad- 
juncts to  the  object  itself  ;  as  if  a  plain 
woman  exceedingly  well  dressed  should 
be  called  beautiful  by  a  person  whose 
eyes  had  been  taken  captive  and  his 
judgment  tricked  by  the  grace  and  brill- 
iancy of  her  attire.     One   of  the  most 
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popular  arguments  of  the  association 
sophists  is  taken  from  the  diversity  of 
tastes  existing  among  men,  with  regard, 
for  instance,  to  female  beauty.  The 
Venus  who  is  the  horror  of  the  Greeks 
is  the  admiration  of  the  Hottentot. 
But  to  observations  of  this  kind  it  is 
sufiicient  to  reply  that,  in  a  vast  and 
various  world,  peopled  with  divers  crea- 
tures of  limited  capacity,  all  sorts  of 
false  and  inadequate  sentiments  and 
judgments  will  be  found  somewhere  ; 
tiiat  custom  in  aesthetics,  as  in  morals, 
often  deadens  the  sense  to  the  percep- 
tion of  excellence  ;  and  that  in  no  case 
can  it  be  allowed  to  make  an  induction 
of  the  truth  of  things  from  low  and 
degenerate  types,  but  rather  samples 
from  types  which  are  the  growth  of  the 
finest  instincts  and  the  highest  culture. 
It  may  be  that  a  wandering  Highland 
tramp,  with  a  screeching  bagpipe  under 
his  arm,  honestly  believes  that  his  reels 
and  Strathspeys,  which  grate  so  cut- 
tingly on  a  cultivated  ear,  are  more 
sweet  and  pleasing  than  the  most 
honeyed  airs  of  Bellini,  or  the  subtle 
harmonies  of  Beethoven  ;  but  no  associ- 
ation sophist  has  yet  been  mad  enough 
to  bring  forward  such  a  case  as  a  proof 
that  the  divine  art  of  music  has  no  con- 
cords, against  which  a  Highland  tramp 
with  a  broken  bagpipe,  or  an  Italian  boy 
with  a  hurdy-gurdy,  may  not  legitimate- 
ly protest.  The  fact  is  that,  where 
there  is  a  fundamental  want  of  serious- 
ness in  the  mind,  any  sophism,  however 
superficial,  and  however  contrary  to  the 
healthy  instinct  which  guides  common 
life,  will  pass  for  an  argument  ;  and,  as 
for  Scotland,  it  lies  on  the  surface  of  its 
intellectual  history,  that  at  the  time 
when  Alison  and  Jeffrey  gained  an 
ephemeral  celebrity  by  the  setting  forth  of 
their  Association  Theory,  the  Edinburgh 
mind,  in  the  whole  department  of 
aesthetics,  was  a  sheet  of  blank  paper  on 
which  any  ingenious  theorist  could  write 
any  nonsense  that  he  pleased  with  ap- 
plause. 

Let  us  now  take  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  most  easily  appreciated  of 
the  fine  arts — viz.,  architecture — and  see 
how  in  this  case  the  beautiful  arises  out 
of  the  necessary  and  the  useful,  by  an  ob- 
vious law  of  natural  gradation  and  neces- 
sary subordination.  A  building  erected 
so  as  to  achieve  the  primary  necessity  of 


all  habitable  domiciles,  protection  from 
wind  and  weather,  fulfils  the  laws  of 
mere  masonry  ;  it  may  be  the  most 
crude,  like  the  masonry  of  the  lowest 
style  of  rish  crofters  ;  or  the  most 
finished,  like  the  masonry  of  the  pyra- 
mids, still  it  is  not  a  fine  art.  It  is  per- 
fect as  masonry  when  it  serves  a  useful 
purpose  ;  only  when  beauty  is  contem- 
plated in  addition  to  utility  does  it  be- 
come architecture.  The  distinction 
thus  stated  between  utility  and  beauty 
exists  in  every  healthy  mind  ;  and  yet, 
as  is  well  known,  even  in  ancient  times 
there  existed  a  class  of  sophists,  even 
more  shallow  than  the  association-mon- 
gers, who  taught  that  beauty  is  simply 
utility,  in  fitness  to  attain  a  useful  ob- 
ject.* If  any  person  is  inclined  to  talk 
such  nonsense  at  the  present  day,  he 
need  not  travel  far  to  find  his  confuta- 
tion ;  for  there  is  not  a  railway  line  in 
the  country  which  has  not  sinned  against 
the  most  obvious  laws  of  sesthetical 
science,  by  erecting  the  ugliest  possible 
bridges,  which  are  in  every  respect  as 
useful  as  if  they  had  been  altogether 
beautiful.  To  confound  two  such  mani- 
festly diverse  ideas  is  the  most  wretched 
quibbling.  Utility,  of  course,  and  fit- 
ness to  attain  a  practical  end  must  be  in 
architecture,  as  in  all  the  useful  arts;  but 
it  is  there  as  a  basis  on  which  the  beautiful 
is  erected,  or  as  a  stem  out  of  which  it 
grows.  It  is  the  same  obviously  with 
beauty  in  women.  No  woman  could  be 
beautiful  who  could  not  walk  well,  or 
stand  well,  or  sit  well,  because  her  joints 
had  either  been  clumsily  formed,  or  un- 
skilfully put  together.  Her  skilful  con- 
struction, as  an  animal  capable  of  rest  or 
locomotion,  is  an  essential  basis  of  her 
womanly  beauty  ;  a  basis  without  which 
any  beauty  of  feature  or  complexion 
would  appear  as  much  out  of  place  as  fine 
lace  on  a  coarse  gown  ;  but  no  excellence 
of  such  basis  could  relieve  a  female  form 
from  the  charge  of  ugliness,  if  mere  per- 
fection of  mechanically,  well-compacted 
limbs  constituted  her  only  claim  to 
beauty.  Let  this  sophism,  therefore,  go 
to  Lnnbo  with  the  association  juggle, 
without  further  discussion.  \Ve  shall 
suppose  our  rude  Highland  hut  or  Indian 
wigwam  of  the  most  primitive  structure, 


*  See  this  sophism  humorously  handled   by 
Socrates  in  Xenophon's  "Symposium,"  ch.  v. 
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and  note  by  what  steps  of  unnecessary 
and  purely  ornamental  addition  the  rude 
masonry  is  elevated  into  architecture. 
The  first  step  in  this  process  is  one  in 
regard  to  which  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  it  has  its  origin  in  the  wish  for 
increased  utility,  or  in  the  delight  of 
superadded  beauty.  If  the  original  hut 
or  wigwam  has  been  constructed  of  stone 
or  wood,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  in  a  rude 
and  haphazard  style,  without  either 
shapeliness  in  the  individual  pieces,  or 
fair  order  in  the  structure  of  the  work  ; 
and  if,  after  having  inhabited  for  some 
time  this  modest  dwelling,  the  savage 
builder  should  rise  in  his  ideas,  as  civil- 
ized builders  are  wont  to  do,  and  erect  a 
more  imposing  structure  with  fair  tiers 
of  shapely  stone,  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  this  advance  in  the  style  of  the 
masonry  arose  from  utilitarian  considera- 
tions or  from  an  ^esthetical  instinct. 
The  utilitarian  consideration  might  be  to 
give  greater  solidity  and  permanence  to 
the  structure  ;  the  resthetical  delight, 
produced  by  an  inborn  instinct,  might 
be  exactly  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  a  child  feels,  when  it  arranges 
pebbles  or  shells  on  the  beach  in  a  circle 
or  other  pattern.  In  the  case  of  the 
savage  builder,  the  utilitarian  and  aesthet- 
ic forces  might  act  so  spontaneously  to- 
gether that  it  might  be  impossible  to  say 
■which  was  dominant  ;  but,  in  the  case 
of  the  child,  utility  disappears  alto- 
gether, and  a  delight  in  the  creation  of 
Order  by  a  selective  energy  is  the  sole 
force  to  which  the  calculated  distribu- 
tion of  the  shells  or  pebbles  can  be 
ascribed.  Nor  is  it  of  any  consequence 
in  this  question  wliether  the  child  or  the 
savage — supposing  him  to  have  acted 
from  sesthetical  instinct — ever  saw  any 
other  person  arranging  pebbles  in  a 
circle,  or  stones  in  ordered  tiers.  The 
instinct  of  imitation,  under  which  we  all 
grow  up  from  babyhood  into  manhood 
in  various  ways,  is  not  arbitrary  or  in- 
different, it  is  eminently  selective,  and 
by  his  special  selection  the  imitative 
artist  shows  that  he  is  guided  by  a 
special  innate  preference  for  the  particu- 
lar sphere  in  which  he  chooses  to  exer- 
cise his  imitative  function.  If,  there- 
fore, the  child  or  the  savage  chooses  to 
imitate  order  rather  than  disorder,  it  is 
a  distinct  evidence  that  the  mind  of  the 
imitator  delights  in  order  ;  and  in  this 


order  we  have,  in  fact,  the  most  neces- 
sary, the  most  simple,  and  the  most 
universal  element  in  the  framework  of 
all  beautiful  structures.*  If  you  ask 
whence  this  love  of  order  proceeds,  the 
plain  answer  is  that  it  lies  in  the  mind, 
just  as  the  belief  that  two  and  two  make 
four  lies  in  the  mind.  The  mind  can 
no  more  choose  to  delight  in  confusion 
than  it  can  choose  to  believe  that  two 
and  two  make  five.  And  this  leads  us 
to  make  a  single  remark  on  the  exc^- 
lence  generally  believed  to  inhere  in 
mathematics — that  it  is  the. only  science 
which  deals  in  necessary  and  incontro- 
vertible truth.  Mathematics  is  of  two 
kinds,  pure  and  applied.  That  absolute 
certainty  should  be  predicable  of  the 
former  lies  on  the  surface  ;  for,  as  pure 
mathematics  is  a  science  that  consists  of 
mere  abstract  suppositions  clearly  de- 
fined, to  the  exclusion  of  all  possible 
causes  of  disturbance,  it  is  plain  that  the 
category  of  necessity  must  belong  to 
any  chain  of  propositions  which  lies 
shut  up  in  the  definition.  Each  part  of 
Euclid  is  merely  a  detached  evolution  of 
what  lies  in  the  definite  figure  with 
which  it  starts,  say,  a  triangle,  a  circle, 
a  sphere,  a  cone,  or  w^hat  you  please. 
But  in  applied  mathematics — which  is 
the  only  real  science — as  pure  mathe- 
matics are  mere  thinkable  limitations  of 
a  reality — disturbances  and  variations  of 
various  kinds  constantly  interfere,  for 
which  allowance  requires  to  be  made. 
The  infallibility  of  the  science,  there- 
fore, ceases  the  moment  it  is  applied  to 
the  measure  of  a  real  thing  ;  as  we  see 
every  day  that  two  and  two  eggs,  for 
example,  considerably  smaller  than  the 
normal  standard  will  not  make  four,  but 
something  notably  less,  perhaps,  only 
three.  Now,  this  is  exactly  the  case 
with  the  theory  of  the  fine  arts.  It  hap- 
pens any  day  that  an  architect  shall  draw 
out  the  scheme  of  a  building,  to  which 
no  objection  can  be  made  so  long  as  it 
remains  on  paper,  but  which,  the  moment 
it  is  transmuted  into  stone  and  lime, 
becomes  full  of  offence — an  offence  aiis- 
ing,  it  may  be,  from  the  material,  from 
the  situation,  or  it  may  be  from  mere 
deficiency  of  cash,  or  any  other  circum- 

*  Td  Ka/.6v  Iv  ^eyiOei  ko.1  Tci^ei  is  the  well- 
known  dictum  of  Aristotle,  where,  of  course, 
the  fiiyiOor  is  only  the  quantitative  element, 
Order  the  essential  and  constitutive. 
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Stance  attaching  to  the  realized  scheme, 
which  did  not  enter  into  the  calculation 
of  the  theorist.  For  a  practical  art  like 
architecture,  the  influences  that  disturb 
the  calculations  of  the  pure  theorist  are 
many  and  various  ;  besides,  we  must 
consider  that  in  some  countries,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  the  border-line  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  architect  from  the  mere 
builder  has  not  been  distinctly  traced. 
The  so-called  architect,  in  many  cases, 
is  like  an  empirical  mathematician,  who 
has  never  been  trained  scientifically  to 
prove  by  severe  deduction  the  truth 
of  his  inductions,  but  who  merely 
makes  empirical  plunges  into  them,  and 
has  no  security,  even  with  the  finest  in- 
stincts, against  the  grossest  blunders  ; 
while  the  general  public  either  looks  on 
the  grossest  violations  of  the  eternal 
laws  of  the  beautiful  with  perfect  in- 
difference, or  flings  out  hastily  a  mere  / 
like  or  /  dislike  as  a  sufficient  substitute 
for  a  reasonable  verdict.  Were  the  ele- 
ments of  pure  aesthetics  as  thoroughly 
and  as  systematically  taught  in  the 
schools  as  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and 
mathematics,  no  man  could  doubt  of  the 
absolute  certainty  of  the  one  class  of 
primary  intellectual  intuitions  any  more 
than  of  the  other.  But  the  fine  arts  are 
a  luxury  which  only  a  few  can  enjoy,  and 
only  a  very  few  scientifically  appreciate. 
Let  us  now  revert  to  the  consideration  of 
Order.  Order,  which  is,  as  we  have 
said,  the  fundamental  element  in  all 
beautiful  structures,  implies  unity  ;  and 
unity  implies  mind.  In  the  formation 
of  a  circle  or  a  square,  or  any  regular 
figure,  there  is  a  definite  relation  of 
every  individual  part  of  the  figure  to  a 
definite  point  or  points,  say  the  centre  in 
a  circle,  or  the  two  foci  in  an  ellipse  ; 
the  parts  are  many,  but  the  plan  is  one  ; 
and  if  in  the  drawing  of  such  a  figure 
the  hand  of  the  draughtsman  shall  at  any 
time  waver — that  is,  cease  to  act  in  con- 
tinuous consistency  with  the  unity  of  the 
idea  from  which  it  started,  there  is  a  flaw 
in  the  figure.  Now,  it  is  an  operation 
performed  every  day  in  the  arts  and  in 
the  conduct  of  life,  to  create  order  by 
the  subjection  of  various  naturally  inde- 
pendent materials  to  a  unity  of  plan  and 
purpose,  dictated  by  an  intelligent  unity 
which  we  call  Mind.  In  unity,  there- 
fore, and  order  as  the  result  of  unity, 
and  both  as  the  necessary  manifestation 


of  mental  action,  we  recognize  the  first 
fundamental  principle  of  all  ssthetical 
science,  as  infallibly  as  in  the  axioms 
and  postulates  of  the  first  book  of 
Euclid.  Of  order  in  the  fine  arts,  sym- 
metry and  proportion  are  familiar  names  ; 
of  unity  in  objects  of  diverse  nature, 
congruity  or  keeping  is  the  expression 
most  familiar  to  the  popular  ear.  Nine 
in  ten  of  the  common  objections  that  we 
daily  hear  made  to  a  building,  or  to  a 
lady's  dress,  or  to  the  decoration  and 
furnishing  of  a  house,  are  examples  of 
incongruity — that  is,  of  the  qualities  in 
the  [)arts  which  imply  the  absence  of  a 
presidingunity  of  conception  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  original  scheme.  It  is  at 
bottom  a  want  of  thought  and  a  want  of 
mind  ;  just  as  if,  in  a  critical  moment  of 
a  game,  the  player,  not  having  his  eyes 
open,  should  fail  to  play  the  stroke  on 
which  the  success  of  the  game  depended  ; 
or,  as  if  at  a  decisive  moment  in  a  great 
battle  the  commander-in-chief  should 
become  nervous  and  get  into  a  flutter, 
and  allow  his  line  to  be  broken  at  a  fatal 
point. 

But  some  one  here  will  perhaps  say, 
and  say  justly,  are  not  this  unity  and 
congruity  as  necessary  in  the  useful  arts 
as  in  the  fine  arts,  in  an  ugly  bridge  as 
much  as  in  a  beautiful  bridge  ?  and  how 
can  that  be  called  a  primary  principle  of 
the  beautiful  which  is  equally  a  primary 
principle  of  the  plain  and  the  ugly  ?  The 
answer  to  this  is  twofold.  Order  and 
symmetry  may  no  doubt  be  present  in  an 
ugly  body  as  well  as  in  a  beautiful  one, 
but  they  are  not  present  as  constituent 
elements  of  ugliness  ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  contrasted  with  the  same  body  in 
a  state  of  perfect  disorder,  the  bare  ele- 
ments of  order  which  they  possess  would 
justly  appear  beautiful.  It  is  not  the 
order  in  a  well-ordered  ugly  object  that 
made  it  ugly,  but  the  ugliness  of  the 
materials  to  which  the  order  is  applied  ; 
as  when  we  call  a  necklace,  for  instance, 
ugly  of  which  the  beads  are  of  a  dull, 
dirty,  unkindly  aspect,  while  the  pattern 
according  to  which  they  are  strung  to- 
gether may  even  be  graceful.  And  when 
certain  objects,  whether  necklaces  or 
bridges,  are  generally  presented  to  the 
eyes  with  an  amount  of  tasteful  decora- 
tion superadded  to  that  constituent 
order  and  symmetry  without  which  they 
could  not  exist  at  all,  they  will  be  called 
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ugly,  or  at  least  plain,  simply  from  the 
want  of  the  embellishments  with  which 
they  are  normally  accompanied.  Mind 
there  must  be  everywhere,  in  all  intel- 
lectual products,  whether  beautiful  or 
ugly  ;  therefore,  in  some  wise,  wherever 
mind  acts,  unity  and  congruity  cannot 
be  absent  ;  but  the  mind  has  various 
sides,  various  faculties,  and  various  sus- 
ceptibilities, and  has  to  be  addressed  in 
various  ways  in  order  to  appeal  to  those 
faculties  and  to  stir  those  susceptibilities. 
The  demand  for  the  useful,  which  is 
primary  in  the  practical  mind,  is  satisfied 
when  the  structure  produced  by  the  plas- 
tic intellect  attains  its  object  as  com- 
pletely as  possible;  the  utilitarian  demand 
in  a  bridge  is  satisfied  when  the  bridge 
is  firm  and  solid,  and  affords  an  easy 
passage  across  the  gap  which  it  over- 
spans.  The  faculty  appealed  to  here  is 
simply  the  constructive  intellect,  desiring 
practical  means  for  a  practical  purpose. 
But  a  beautiful  bridge  or  any  beautiful 
object  appeals  to  the  imagination  and  the 
emotions  connected  with  the  imagina- 
tion ;  there  must  be,  .therefore,  in  nature 
and  in  the  constitution  of  things  certain 
qualities  which,  being  superinduced 
upon  the  useful,  or  mere  fitness  to 
achieve  a  practical  end,  create  in  the 
mind  the  pleasant  sensations  which  arise 
spontaneously  on  the  perception  of  a 
beautiful  object.  Now,  the  first  fact  we 
have  to  deal  with  here  is  that  the  im- 
agination is  a  faculty  which  receives  the 
forms  of  its  action  and  occasions  of  its 
operation  primarily  through  the  senses  ; 
the  senses  are,  as  it  were,  the  vestibule 
of  the  temple,  in  the  inner  shrine  of 
which  the  assthetical  goddess  dwells  ;  and 
the  primary  form  of  the  matter  which 
she  deals  with,  or  her  secret  workshop  of 
select  construction,  are  pictures.  What 
kind  of  pictures  ?  Pictures,  of  course, 
of  the  various  forms  and  states  of  external 
nature  and  human  life,  which  are  per- 
petually working  their  way  up  to  the 
sensitive  tentacles  of  the  human  creature 
in  its  course  of  expansion  from  babyhood 
into  manhood  ;  limited,  no  doubt,  by 
the  capacity  of  the  recipient,  but  not 
therefore  false  :  the  limitation  affecting 
the  degree  and  the  adequacy,  not  the 
certainty  of  the  perception.  Like  the 
view  of  a  landscape  or  a  building  from  a 
particular  point,  it  is  the  truth  of  the 
thing  or  of  that  part  of  the  thing  which 


the  point  of  view  renders  possible.  What 
we  call  vision,  to  speak  with  the  metaphy- 
sician, is  neither  subjective  truth  wholly, 
nor  objective  truth  wholly,  but  a  har- 
mony resulting  from  the  concord  of  the 
two  truths,  as  in  music.  Well,  then,  the 
pictures  which  the  sense  admits  into  the 
inner  shrine  of  the  imaginative  sanctuary 
are,  under  this  necessary  limitation,  all 
real,  but  not  therefore  natural  in  the 
artistic  sense  of  the  word,  much  less 
beautiful.  By  natural  in  art  w^e  mean 
the  normal  type  of  things  which  Nature 
always  strives  to  achieve,  but  fiom 
various  causes  does  not  always  attain  ; 
by  the  beautiful  we  mean  the  perfection 
of  the  normal  type.  Now,  if  there  be 
anything  essentially  and  by  the  divine 
constitution  of  things  beautiful  in  Nature 
—which  we  shall  for  the  present  assume 
—  then,  it  is  manifest  that  the  divinely 
implanted  instinct  for  the  beautiful, 
which  we  have  shown  to  exist  in  the 
love  of  symmetry,  lying  in  wait,  as  it 
were,  to  extend  its  sphere  of  enjoy- 
ment, will,  when  stimulated  into  full  ac- 
tion by  the  impressions  of  cognate  forms 
from  without,  eagerly  seize  upon  and 
select,  and  with  complacency  dwell  on, 
the  objects  which  produce  these  im- 
pressions, and  in  due  season,  by  its  own 
plastic  energy,  begin  to  act  creatively 
upon  them.  Of  course,  we  can  imagine, 
and  there  may  exist,  souls  capable  of 
perceiving  only  the  real  that  is  carried 
to  them  through  the  senses,  without 
distinction  between  the  beautiful  and 
the  ugly  ;  but  those  who  are  utterly  in- 
capabla  of  receiving  delight  from  beauty 
as  distinguished  from  reality,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  are  so  few  that  they 
must  be  classed  with  the  born  blind, 
and  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  incom- 
plete creatures.  But  normally  the  in- 
tellectual appetite  for  beauty  is  as  uni- 
versal and  as  uniform  as  the  appetite 
for  healthy  food  ;  and  as  in  the  case  of 
food  the  digestive  functions  must  be  in 
constant  and  vigorous  action,  in  order 
to  utilize  the  food  ;  so  in  art  the  finely 
selecting  and  plastically  moulding  func- 
tion of  artistic  genius  must  ever  be 
present,  in  order  to  malce  the  creation 
of  a  work  of  art  possible.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  remark  here  how  differently 
in  different  arts  the  parts  played  by  the 
internal  and  external  factors  are  appor- 
tioned.    In     landscape     painting,     the 
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beauty  presented  to  the  artist  in  real 
Nature  is  often  so  striking,  so  subtle, 
and  so  magnificent,  that  he  has  little  to 
do  in  the  way  of  selection  or  rejection  ; 
his  art  becomes  purely  imitative  ;  and 
the  more  close  the  imitation,  the  more 
perfect  the  production.  In  music,  how- 
otherwise  ! — how  little  the  stimulus  of  a 
few  sweet  sounds,  which  a  holy  Mozart 
may  have  received  from  without  through 
the  expectant  avenue  of  the  ear,  com- 
pared with  the  Titanic  force,  ocean  roll, 
and  fairy-like  subtlety  of  significant 
harmonies,  which  his  awakened  soul 
poured  forth  from  within  !  The  part 
which  the  internal  factor,  the  moulding 
mind,  here  plays  in  the  case  of  a  great 
musical  genius,  is  precisely  similar  to 
the  part  played  by  some  special  apostle- 
ship  in  the  moral  world.  Such  an 
apostleship,  as  history  shows,  appears 
on  the  stage  of  social  progress,  once, 
it  may  be,  only  in  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand years  ;  but,  when  it  does  appear, 
the  changes  wrought  on  the  outward  face 
of  society  by  its  mighty  internal  agency 
are  proportionate  to  the  extraordinary 
forth-putting  of  divinely-inspired  creative 
energy  from  which  they  proceed.  Such 
overwhelming  manifestations  of  divine 
force  from  within  show  at  a  stroke  the 
vanity  of  attempting  to  explain  the  forces 
that  shape  the  moral  world  by  any  results 
derived  from  the  slow  process  of  fingering 
induction.  Induction  can  never  prove 
anything  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  a 
well-regulated  moral  enthusiasm  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  external  servant  when 
wisely  questioned  will  always  confirm 
the  dictates  of  the  internal  master  ;  but 
induction  can  no  more  create  morals 
than  registered  talent  of  any  kind  can 
create  genius.  There  is  a  magazine  of 
moral  thunder  and  lightning  in  men  of 
high  moral  genius,  such  as  Martin 
Luther  and  John  Knox,  which  can  no 
more  be  born  of  the  cold  process  of  in- 
duction, than  out  of  the  cawing  of  rooks, 
the  cooing  of  doves,  the  purling  of 
brooks,  and  the  roar  of  tempests  could 
be  manufactured  the  artistic  creative- 
ness  of  a  Mozart  or  a  Beethoven. 

The  question  comes  now  to  be  asked, 
what  are  those  elements  in  detail  which, 
when  superadded  to  unity  and  congruity, 
and  appealing  to  the  imaginative  faculty, 
elevate  a  mere  useful  product  of  mechani- 
cal art  into  the  region  of  the  beautiful  ? 


The  answer  to  this  question  involves  no 
mystery.  Let  us  take  our  original  ex- 
ample, the  bridge — the  plain  solid  bridge, 
the  ugly  bridge,  the  bridge  of  the  rail- 
way contractors,  how  shall  we  make  it 
beautiful  ? — First,  we  shall  make  it  of  a 
fair  material,  not  dark  and  funereal,  like 
the  lava  of  which  the  German  towns  in 
the  volcanic  district  behind  Coblentz  are 
constructed  ;  for  darkness  is  naturally 
hateful  both  to  gods  and  men,  and  light 
is  not  only  a  joy  in  itself,  but  a  divine 
necessity,  absolutely  requisite  to  make 
all  things  enjoyable.  Then,  you  con- 
ceive a  type  of  bridge,  whether  light  or 
weighty,  whether  with  plain  or  rich 
decoration,  which  may  best  form  a 
natural  congruity  with  the  landscape,  or 
the  urban  situation  with  which  it  comes 
into  comparison  :  then,  by  what  the 
architects  call  mouldings,  you  satisfy  a 
demand  of  nature  by  distinctly  marking 
off  one  part  of  the  erection  from 
another,  so  that  the  special  existence 
and  significance  of  each  falls  with  more 
marked  emphasis  on  the  eyes.  As  to 
further  decorations,  they  will  be  pleasing 
in  proportion  as  they  are  in  perfect 
congruity  with  the  general  type  ;  in  so 
far  as  they  are  not  overdone  and  do  not 
overwhelm  the  principal  in  the  acces- 
sory ;  in  so  far  as  they  are  delicately 
and  nicely  executed,  for  all  sorts  of 
fineness  and  dexterity  in  execution 
afford  pleasure  to  the  mind  inspired  by 
the  god-given  instinct  of  delightmg  in 
excellence  ;  and  in  so  far  specially  as 
the  ornamental  grows  out  of  the  structure 
and  is  not,  as  it  were,  stuck  upon  it  ; 
for  all  adventitious  ornament  is  not  only 
an  untrue  thing,  in  not  being  able  to 
show  any  natural  reason  for  its  presence, 
but  it  destroys  the  feeling  of  unity, 
which  we  have  already  stated  as  pri- 
mordial in  all  artistic  creations  ;  for  a 
genuine  work  of  art  must  always  imitate 
the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  in  the  corn- 
pagination  of  that  miraculous  structure, 
the  human  body,  from  which  no  mem- 
ber can  be  taken  and  to  which  no  mem- 
ber can  be  added,  without  destroying 
both  the  beauty  and  the  serviceability  of 
the  whole.  As  a  topping  ornamenta- 
tion of  bridges,  statues  deserve  particu- 
lar mention  ;  for,  as  the  sphere  of  ex- 
pression in  pure  architecture  is  much 
more  confined  than  in  the  other  fine 
arts,  that  ornament  is  particularly  fitting 
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which  adds  the  interest  of  heroic 
achievement  to  the  charm  of  aasthetic 
delight.  On  the  bridge  of  Main,  at 
Frankfort,  the  statue  of  Charlemagne  is 
in  its  proper  place. 

Considerations  of  this  kind  make  it 
amply  evident  how  cheaply  the  pure 
mathematician  purchases  the  boasted 
certainty  of  his  conclusions.  He  owes 
his  superiority  to  the  meagreness,  or  say 
rather,  the  inanity  of  his  material  ;  he 
systematically  excludes  all  actuality 
from  his  reasonings  ;  and  so  can  have 
no  share  in  the  richness,  the  variety, 
the  luxuriance,  and  the  marvellous  con- 
cordant contrarieties  of  the  existing  frame 
of  things.  He  lords  it  magnificently 
over  his  domain  of  abstract  thought  ; 
but  is  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting  the  moment  he  has  to  do  with 
the  conflicting  claims  of  manifold  facts, 
spiritual  and  material.  He  is  in  this 
respect  like  the  mere  logician  ;  and,  as 
the  logician  from  want  of  a  rich  experi- 
ence of  moral  and  intellectual  life  is 
often  a  poor  philosopher,  so  mathemat- 
ics, as  Voltaire  said,  leaves  the  esprit 
where  it  found  it.  By  deduction  pure 
and  simple  from  his  primary  assump- 
tion, the  mathematician  finds  his  way 
from  point  to  point  of  his  curious  con- 
clusion, without  looking  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left  ;  his  intellect  is  in 
the  position  of  a  ball  sent  to  roll  down  in 
a'  winding  groove,  which  must  go  where 
the  groove  leads  it.  But  when,  in 
ssthetical  science,  1  say  that  the  primary 
postulate  of  all  beauty  is  mental  unity, 
and  from  that  deduce  order,  or  sym- 
metry, and  again  congruity,  I  cannot  go 
a  step  farther  in  my  conclusions  without 
bringing  in  new  and  altogether  different 
elements  from  the  existing  world  outside 
of  my  original  point  of  view.  For  a 
man  may  justly  say  that  there  may  be  a 
unity  and  congruity  of  ugly  things,  as  in 
a  dunghill,  or  in  a  woman  whose  wry- 
ness  of  features  perfectly  harmonizes 
with  the  baseness  of  her  character. 
Well,  then,  as  we  have  just  been  show- 
ing, to  the  law  of  unity  and  congruity 
must  be  added  the  complete  comple- 
ment of  things  naturally  and  essentially, 
and,  by  divine  right,  excellent  and 
noble  ;  and  it  is  precisely  the  richness 
and  variety  of  these  additions  from 
without  that  confounds  the  untrained 
judgment,  and  causes  the  hasty  thinker 


to  despair  of  certainty  in  a  science  where 
the  principles  that  can  be  laid  down  are 
constantly  interfered  with  by  contrary 
claims.  But  a  very  slight  consideration 
will  show  that  the  contraries  in  aesthetics 
are  not  contradictions.  There  is  no 
contradiction  between  the  beauty  of  a  rose 
and  the  beauty  of  a  lily,  between  the  gen- 
tle wimplingof  an  English  brook  and  the 
impetuous  sweep  of  a  Highland  cascade, 
between  the  soft  roseate  glow  of  a  cloud- 
less Egyptian  sunset  and  the  variously 
flecked  beauty  of  a  sunset  in  the  vapor- 
laden  sky  of  the  West  Highlands.  But 
however  great  the  variety  be  of  existing 
objects  that  are  all  beautiful,  and  are 
adapted  by  natural  kinship  to  please 
diverse  tastes,  there  will  be  found  in  all 
of  them  some  of  those  elements  of  things 
naturally  noble  and  excellent,  which  ele- 
vate plain  masonry  into  elegant  archi- 
tecture, or  pedestrian  prose  into  winged 
poetry.  Light,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  is  naturally  preferable  to  dark- 
ness ;  skill  and  dexterity  to  coarseness 
and  crudeness  of  execution  ;  decoration 
to  bareness  ;  strength  to  weakness  ; 
truth  to  falsehood  ;  love  to  selfishness  ; 
luxuriance  to  meagreness  ;  variety  to 
monotony  ;  significance  and  suggeslfVe- 
ness  to  unmeaningness  of  feature  and 
shallowness  of  conception.  But  over 
and  above  these  elements  of  natural 
nobility,  there  are  certain  great  laws  in 
the  constitution  of  the  universe,  in  its 
relation  to  human  perception,  which,  if 
they  are  not  constitutive  elements  of  the 
beautiful,  are  at  least  so  essential  to  its 
effective  presentation  in  art  that  no 
masterpiece  in  poetry,  painting,  sculpt- 
ure, music,  or  architecture  can  be  pro- 
duced without  them.  Of  these  the 
most  notable  are — the  law  of  novelty, 
the  law  of  contrast,  and  the  law  of 
moderation.  That  novelty,  however 
impotent  as  a  productive  cause,  is  a 
potent  spur  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  everyday  experience  teaches  ; 
and,  therefore,  as  the  best  things  in  the 
world  are  among  the  oldest  and  the  most 
trite,  the  great  writer  has  been  said  to 
be  the  man  who  can  say  old  things  in  a 
new  way  with  the  greatest  effect,  when 
and  where  and  to  whom  he  appears. 
Mere  novelty,  of  course,  divorced  from 
"  the  eternal  canons  of  loveliness,"  as 
Ruskin  calls  them,  can  produce  only 
oddity  of  various  kinds,  as  we  see  in  the 
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world  of  fashion,  where  a  morbid  love  of 
change  is  always  at  hand  to  usurp  the 
throne  of  reason,  and  to  juggle  Nature 
out  of  her  most  comely  graces  and  most 
healthful  proprieties.*  Of  contrast  we 
need  say  nothing  ;  it  is  impossible  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  any  acting  influence  upon  any 
susceptible  recipient  should  be  as  great 
when  working  in  its  pure  absoluteness 
as  with  the  simultaneous  or  closely  con- 
secutive presentation  of  its  contrary. 
Moderation,  again,  or  the  nice  balance 
between  too  much  and  too  little,  which 
Aristotle  uses  so  effectively  in  his  prac- 
tical treatise  on  morals,  is  equally  the 
law  of  the  beautiful  as  of  the  good.  In 
art,  as  in  archery,  the  arrow  which  over- 
shoots the  mark  misses  as  decidedly  as 
that  which  falls  short. 

There  remains  only  one  other  remark 
to  make,  if  we  would  place  the  science 
of  the  beautiful  on  its  true  pedestal 
along-side  of  the  other  sciences.  The 
science  of  aesthetics,  if  founded,  as  we 
have  endeavored  to  show,  in  the  essen- 
tial constitution  of  things  in  Nature  and 
in  the  mind,  must  have  its  root  in 
theology,  is  m  fact,  when  traced  to  its 
fundamental  principles,  a  part  of 
theology,  as  all  absolute  science  neces- 
sarily is.  The  true,  the  good,  and  the 
beautiful,  the  three  categories  under 
which  the  whole  objects  of  human 
cognition  are  subsumed,  are  all  equally 
human  or  equally  divine  :  equally  human 
in  the  estimation  of  those  whose  narrow 
speculation,  from  poverty  of  reverential 
sympathy,  begins  and  ends  with  them- 
selves ;  equally  divine  in  the  belief  of  all 
complete  men,  from  Moses  and  Pythago- 

*  It  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  poverty 
of  thought  in  the  region  of  pure  aesthetics  prev- 
alent among  the  writers  of  the  last  century, 
that  they  treat  the  whole  subject  under  the  three 
heads  of  novelty,  beauty,  and  grandeur,  placing 
novelty  in  the  front,  whereas,  as  we  have  shown, 
novelty  is  no  constituent  element  of  beauty  at 
all,  and  grandeur  is  merely  beauty — plus  mag- 
nitude and  power.  The  humorous  again,  val- 
uable as  it  is  for  certain  accessory  effects,  and 
especially  powerful  in  certain  departments  of  lit- 
erature, being  only  an  ingenious  sport  with  sig- 
nificant incongruities,  is  altogether  outside  of 
the  domain  of  Beauty,  though,  no  doubt,  in  the 
manner  of  representing  the  incongruous,  there 
will  be  one  sort  of  humor,  which  is  graceful  in 
its  feature,  and  delicately  suggestive  in  its  con 
ception,  and  another  which  is  coarse  and 
clumsy,  exaggerated  and  shallow. 


ras  to  Hegel  and  Goethe,  who  knew 
that  humanity  without  God  is  a  mon- 
strous conception,  which,  like  a  flower 
without  a  root,  can  have  only  an 
imaginary  existence.  To  the  wise 
(jreek  the  exclusion  of  the  beautiful 
from  theology  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense  would  have  appeared  unnatural. 
In  modern  times  this  exclusion  has 
arisen,  on  the  one  hand  from  the  un- 
aesthetic  character  of  modern  European 
compared  with  ancient  Hellenic  culture, 
on  the  other  hand  from  the  prominence 
given  in  the  Christian  Church  to  the 
holy  and  the  good,  as  the  phasis  of 
divine  excellence  through  which  Chris- 
tian teaching  has  brought  about  the 
purifiication  of  the  moral  world  from  the 
sensualism  into  which  the  imaginative 
theology  of  the  Greeks  so  naturally 
declined.  This,  of  course,  was  quite 
necessary  ;  the  good  being  the  element, 
the_  very  atmosphere  rather,  which 
society  must  breathe  in  order  to  main- 
tain itself  in  any  degree  of  health  and 
comfort.  Nevertheless,  the  world  is 
beautiful,  nay  flowing  and  overflooded 
with  superfluous  beauty  in  all  directions  ; 
and  the  aboriginal  savage,  with  whose 
germing  aesthetics  we  started  these  re- 
marks, whether  he  reasoned  or  not  on 
the  subject,  would  unquestionably  be 
possessed  by  a  healthy  instinct  that  the 
same  sort  of  law  for  decoration,  which 
had  compelled  him  to  adorn  his  hut, 
was  at  work  in  the  well-ordered  garni- 
ture of  flowers  and  fruits  and  stars,  with 
which  he  found  himself  surrounded. 
He  would  feel,  if  he  could  not  formu- 
late, the  identity  of  the  plastic  design 
which  marshalled  the  stars,  and 
diapered  the  fields,  with  the  imitative 
and  secondary  art  with  which  he  had 
studied  to  clothe  the  bareness  of  his 
original  place  of  shelter.  Savages  are 
in  some  respects  better  oft"  than  the 
devotees  of  special  sciences  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  social  culture.  That 
systematic  divorce  of  the  beautiful  from 
the  holy  and  the  good,  which  has  marked 
some  modern  Christian  sects,  could  not 
have  occurred  to  a  healthy -minded  human 
animal  in  the  Homeric  or  pre-Homeric 
stage.  In  carrying  out  this  unnatural 
divorce,  the  Scotch,  as  we  stated  at  the 
outset,  have  been  the  most  systematic 
offenders  ;  an  extreme  section  of  them, 
even  at  the  present  day,  having  handed 
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over  the  fine  arts  wholesale  to  the  Devil, 
or  at  least,  with  a  rigid  repulsion,  in- 
sisted on  keeping  them  out  of  the 
Church.  The  evil  of  this  narrow  policy 
is  double  ;  for,  while  on  the  one  hand  it 
renders  tlie  baldness  of  the  Church  ser- 
vice unpalatable  to  a  considerable  section 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  who 
are  thereby  inclined  to  pass  over  to 
Episcopacy  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  de- 
prives the  fine  arts  of  their  highest 
aims,  which  they  can  attain  only  by 
consecration  to  the  service  of  God.  In 
this  view,  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  how 
the  resumption  of  the  realm  of  the  beau- 
tiful into  the  domain  of  a  reasonable 
theology  has  recently  come,  as  was  to 
have  been  expected,  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Anglican  Church  ;  the  well-known 
sermon  on  Nature,  by  Dr.  Mozley,*  and 
the  excellent  little  volume  on  the  Natu- 
ral Theology  of  Beauty,  by  Tyrwhitt, 
being  authoritative  voices  on  this  text 
that  will  not  fail  to  find  an  echo  in  the 
public  mind.f 

One  observation  we  feel  bound  to 
make  in  concluding,  that,  so  far  as  the 
history  of  ?esthetical  philosophy  in  this 
country  is  concerned,  it  would  be  alto- 
gether a  mistake  to  confound  the  nega- 
tive ideas  on  the  philosophy  of  taste 
which  we  have  noted  in  the  English, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  Scottish 
people,  with  the  doctrine  taught  by  the 
few  writers  that  we  can  boast  of  on 
aesthetical  science.  The  wide  reception 
which  the  shallow  association  theory  ob- 
tained for  a  season  among  the  wits  of 
the  modern  Athens  was  no  doubt  a 
striking  proof  of  how  little  the  atmos- 
phere which  Jeffrey  and  Alison  breathed 
partook  of  that  element  which  gave  ele- 

*  "  Sermons  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford,"  by  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D.,  2d  edition, 
London.     1876. 

f  "  The  Natural  Theology  of  Natural  Beau- 
ty," by  the  Rev.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt.  London. 
1882.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  sums  up  the  conclusion 
of  his  book  shortly  thus  : 

1.  "  That  visible  Nature  represents  the  de- 
sign, or  a  small  part  of  it,  of  a  living  soul  ;  and 
that  that  design  includes  our  welfare."     And — 

2.  "That  Nature  does  this  by  enabling  man 
to  observe  in  the  world  exterior  to  himself,  and 
in  himself,  (a)  structure,  through  scientific  an- 
alysis, and  (/?)  beauty  as  in  immediate  form  or 
color,  or  through  Art " — words  than  which  I 
could  not  desire  any  more  succinctly  and  more 
effectively  to  summarize  the  doctrine  of  which 
I  have  endeavored  to  sketch  the  outline  in  the 
present  paper. 


vation  to  the  work  of  Phidias  and  the 
philosophy  of  Plato.  Greek,  as  Sydney 
Smith  said,  never  marched  in  great 
force  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  cer- 
tainly never  leaped  over  the  outer 
cincture  of  the  soul  of  any  thorough- 
bred Scotch  Calvinist  ;  but  the  special 
form  of  aesthetical  scepticism  preached 
by  the  association  sophists,  so  far  from 
being  an  expression  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  Scottish  Pesthetical  science,  runs 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  best  utterances 
on  the  subject,  both  before  the  bewilder- 
ment produced  by  the  sophistical  glory 
and  after  it.  Even  Dugald  Stewart,  who 
takes  off  his  hat  to  Alison  in  a  style 
with  difficulty  to  be  distinguished  from 
absolute  submission,  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  his  discussion  of  the  principle 
of  association,  cuts  off  the  ground  from 
this  theory  as  a  foundation  on  which  any 
really  scientific  account  of  our  aesthetic 
sentiments  can  be  raised  :  "  It  is,"  says 
he,  "  the  province  of  association  to  im- 
part to  one  thing  the  agreeable  or  disa- 
greeable effects  of  another  ;  but  associ- 
ation can  never  account  for  the  origin 
of  a  class  of  pleasures  different  in  kind 
from  all  the  others  we  know.  If  there 
was  nothing  originally  and  intrinsically 
beautiful,  the  associating  principle  would 
have  no  materials  on  which  it  could 
operate."* 

This  is  sense,  a  peculiarly  Scottish 
virtue,  over  which  in  that  climate  meta- 
physical subtleties  and  twinkling  sophis- 
tries never  obtain  anything  but  a  very 
partial  and  fleeting  triumph.  To  Ham- 
ilton we  have  already  referred  ;  and  Dr. 
Reid,  the  most  authoritative  spokesman 
of  the  Caledonian  philosophy,  in  his 
"  Essay  on  Beauty,"  stands  stoutly  up 
against  the  tendency  then  beginning  to 
manifest  itself  as  an  outgrowth  of  some 
of  Locke's  loose  propositions — viz.,  the 
tendency  to  deprive  a  large  class  of  our 
noblest  sentiments  and  most  elevating 
ideas  of  all  objective  value,  by  fixing  the 
attention  exclusively  on  one  of  the  two 
factors  employed  in  their  production. 
He  also  distinctly  emphasizes  an  essen- 
tial excellence  or  perfection  possessed 
by  all  objects  admired  as  beautiful,  and 
along  with  this  admiration  he  willingly 
pays  homage  to  the  divine  source  from 


*  "Works  of  Dugald  Stewart."     Edinburgh, 
1855.    Vol.  V.  p.  243.    On  the  Beautiful,  ch.vi. 
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which    all  excellence    proceeds.*     And 
before    Reid,    Hutcheson,    Professor  of 
Mental    Philosophy    in     Glasgow,    had 
given   prominence    in    his   "  Essay    on 
Beauty"   to  the  great  principle  of  uni- 
formity in  variety,  which,  as  the  domi- 
nant principle  in  the  framework,  so  to 
speak,  of  all  cesthetical  science,  we  have 
in  this  paper  stated  as  a  necessary  ex- 
pression of  the  unity  which  belongs  to 
mind.f     No  less  decided   is  this  early 
writer  in  his    assertion    of  the    divine 
source  to  which  the  cunningly  marshal- 
led array  of  lovely  objects  in  Nature  is 
ultimately  to  be    referred.     Coming  to 
more    recent    times,    Fergusson,    whose 
name  is  a  symbol    for    catholicity  and 
comprehensiveness  in  architectural  art, 
complains  how  "  not  only  architecture 
but  all  the  arts  have  been  cursed  by  that 
lowest  and  most  unreasoning  source  of 
beauty,    association — a  principle  which 
teaches  men  to  throw  a  veil  of  beauty 
over  some  objects  in  the  mind  of  partic- 
ular persons,    which   to   others    appear 
commonplace  or  even  ugly. "J     In  the 
year    1835,    Dr.    MacVicar,    of   Moffat, 
gave  to  the  world  his  extremely  ingen- 
ious and  finely  discriminating  book  on 
the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful, "§  in 
which  he  announced  the  very  principle 
for  which  we  have  made  stout  conten- 
tion in  this  paper — viz.,  "  that  the  ele- 
ments of  beauty  by  which   the  eye  is 
flattered  or  the  ear  regaled  are  as  deter- 
minate as   any   propositions  in   mathe- 
matics,"    And  wiih  regard  to  the  right 
which    sesthetical   science  has  to    take 
place  with  the  sublimest  verities  of  a 
reasonable    theology,      he    says  :     "If 
there  be,   as  it  appears  there  is,   a  re- 
sponsiveness   and    agreement    between 
Nature  and  the  soul,  this  only  proves  the 
unity  or  sameness  of    the  Creator    of 
both.     But    if  we    refuse    to    grant    a 
Creator,  then  all  remains  an  incompre- 
hensible mystery  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
an  end  of  all  philosophy.     The  idea  of 
beauty,  the  beautiful    in  essence,   must 
be  in  the  creative  mind."     And  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  this,  we  find  Principal 
Shairp,  in  his  work  on  "  The  Poetic  In- 

*  Ileid's   "  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Pow- 
ers," Essay  VIII. 

\  "  An  Inquiry  into   the  Original  of   Beauty 
and  Virtue."     London,  1759.  3"^  edition. 

If.  "  A  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles 
of  Beauty  in  Art."    London,  1S49. 
^  §  Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  &  Douglas.     1855. 


terpretation    of    Nature,"*  writing    as 
follows  :   "  Poetry   has  three   objects — 
man,  nature,   and  God.     The  presence 
of  this  last  pervades   all   great  poetry, 
whether    it    lifts   an   eye    of    reverence 
directly  toward  Himself,  or  the  presence 
be  only  indirectly  felt,  as  the  centre  to 
which  all  deep  thoughts  about  man  and 
Nature  ultimately    tend.      Regarded  in 
this  view,   the  field  over  which  poetry 
ranges  becomes    co-extensive  with    the 
domain  of    philosophy,    indeed    of  the- 
ology."    In  these   words   we    find    the 
better    nature    of    the    Scottish    mind 
blossoming    out,     unhampered  by    the 
sharp    fence    of    scholastic    dogma   in 
which  it  has  so  long  been  imprisoned  ; 
and    in    Principal    Shairp's   book    alto- 
gether there  is  an  aroma  of  fine  aesthetic 
instinct,  which  can  be  found  in  a  treatise 
on  poetry  only  when  the  writer  is  him- 
self a  poet.     No  man  can  write  well  on 
any  subject  of  which  he  has  not  had  a 
living  experience  ;  and  it  must   always 
be  regarded  as  a  misfortune  when  per- 
sons of  a  prosaic  and  utilitarian  habit  of 
mind  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  put 
forth  judicial    utterances   on    a  matter 
which  they  can  only  know  at  second- 
hand, or,  more  properly  speaking,  labor 
under  a  natural  capacity  of  comprehend- 
ing.    When  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact 
persons    meddle    with    the  ideal,    they 
either  write  nonsense,    or    very   inade- 
quate, very  frigid,  and  altogether  soul- 
less sense.     In  contrast  with  MacVicar 
and   Shairp,    in   whose  pages  the  Three 
Graces,    the    true,    the    good,    and    the 
beautiful,    in    native    sisterhood    twine 
their  sacred  dance  together  before  the 
divine  source  of  all  good,  'tis  sad  to  see 
the    Scottish  philosophy  in  one  of  its 
latest    phases    reverting    to    the    mere 
tabulation  of  uninspired  groups,  without 
any   reference   to  the  one  great  source, 
which  alone  is  able  to  impart  to  these 
groups  the  unity    and  the    significance 
which  they  undoubtedly  possess.     When 
such  a  writer  as   Professor  Bain  in  his 
work  "  On  the  Emotions  and  the  Will," 
discourses  on  ideal  beauty,  admirable  as 
is  the  talent  of  various  kinds  which  the 
book  displays,  one  always  feels  as  in  a 
church   where  the  walls   are    curiously 
decorated   with    sacred    paintings,    but 
where,  in  turning  round,  the  spectator 

*  Edinburgh  :  Douglas.     1S77. 
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finds  the  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the 
shrine  without  the  goddess.  Always 
and  everywhere,  and  in  all  matters,  as 
Aratus  says  in  the  prefatory  lines  to  his 
book  on  astronomy,  we  mortals  are  in 
need  of  Jove — -navra  6e  zlwg  Kexpfjfieda 
TrdvTtg — but  specially  in  the  contempla- 


tion of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
universe,  which,  if  it  is  not  felt  indeed 
to  be  a  temple  to  worship  in,  must 
dwindle  down  into  a  toyshop  to  amuse 
children,  or  a  farce  for  fools  to  laugh  at. 
—  Contemporary  Review. 


THE   CORONATION   AT    MOSCOW. 


The  note  of  Asiatic  Immoderateness 
of  which  we  spoke  last  week,  ran  through 
the  Coronation  ceremonial  at  Moscow  to 
the  last,  and  even  infected  the  service  in 
the  Cathedral,  We  should  have  thought 
that  difficult,  men  seldom  straining  them- 
selves to  be  or  to  look  gigantic  when 
bending  before  an  Almighty  throne, 
especially  when  they  are  sincere  be- 
lievers ;  but  even  in  the  religious  service 
the  genius  of  the  Russian  Court — which, 
we  may  remark,  is  genuine,  and  not 
artificial,  and  represents  truly  a  charac- 
teristic want  of  limit  in  the  people — re- 
mained true  to  itself.  The  desire  to 
separate  the  Czar  from  ordinary  hu- 
manity, to  give  him,  as  it  were,  some 
separate  and  higher  relation  to  the  Cre- 
ator, to  which  ordinary  man  may  not  as- 
pire, was  perceptible  in  a  hundred  de- 
tails, two  at  least  of  which  must,  we 
think,  be  without  parallel  in  Christian 
worship.  That  the  Czar  should  crown 
himself,  just  when  the  course  of  the 
symbolical  ceremonies  seems  to  demand 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Church 
should  crown  him,  is  not  out  of  keep- 
ing with  Russian  history,  or  with  the  sep- 
arate position  which,  since  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  the  Czars  have  always 
assumed  in  religious  affairs,  a  position 
which  has  in  it  an  assumption  of  an 
authority  above  that  of  the  Church  it- 
self. It  has,  too,  many  precedents. 
Napoleon  crowned  himself,  and  so  al- 
ways does,  we  believe,  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, each  trying,  we  may  suppose,  to  in- 
dicate either  that  his  power  is  self-de- 
rived, or  that  even  in  a  Church  there  is 
nothing  between  himself  and  God. 
That  the  Czar  should  crown  the  Czarina 
is  en  regie,  the  idea  being  that  she  de- 
rives everything  save  her  consecration 
from  her  husband,  and  her  prostration 
before  him,  kneeling  as  in  worship, 
though  outrageous  to  Western  notions,  is 
not   inconsistent    either   with    Russian 


ideas  of  marriage,  or  with  the  Court 
forms  which  Moscow  has  inherited  from 
Byzantium.  The  anointing,  of  course, 
though  most  elaborate  in  Russia,  lingers 
in  all  European  coronations,  and  is  pos- 
sibly of  older  origin  even  than  Judaism. 
But  that  scene  of  the  whole  audience  and 
the  entire  priesthood  suddenly  kneeling 
in  the  Cathedral  to  supplicate  God  for 
the  Czar,  while  the  Czar  himself  re- 
mained standing  upright,  as  if,  in  the 
presence  of  that  universal  prayer,  he 
had  no  need  to  supplicate  for  himself, 
as  if  even  before  God  he  could  remain 
erect,  must  be  absolutely  unique.  It  is 
said  to  be  an  etiquette  intended  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  supplicants  and  the 
subject  of  supplication,  but  no  such  eti- 
quette would  be  sanctioned  for  other 
than  the  Czar,  and  its  object  must  be  a 
separateness  still  more  strangely  indi- 
cated soon  after.  The  Greek  Church, 
like  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  grants 
to  the  laity  Communion  only  in  one 
kind,  reserving  the  cup  most  carefully  to 
the  priesthood  alone.  It  would  be  sac- 
rilege to  break  the  rule  under  any  pres- 
sure, but  it  is  broken  for  the  Czar,  who, 
from  the  moment  of  his  coronation,  as  a 
consecrated  being,  a  layman,  yet  relig- 
iously apart  from  all  the  lay  world,  re- 
ceives the  Communion  in  both  kinds,  a 
distinction  the  more  surprising  because, 
though  the  Church  obeys  him  as  Patri- 
arch, and  the  Patriarchal  Chair  is  never 
filled,  the  Greek  Church  has  never  rec- 
ognized, save  in  this  mystical  privilege, 
that  the  Sovereign  is  in  any  way  priest. 
The  object  clearly  is  to  attribute  to  the 
Czar,  no  doubt  after  consecration,  a  sa- 
credness  in  the  strict  and  even  technical 
sense  in  which  Churches  use  the  word, 
beyond  that  of  any  other  of  mankind. 
Even  his  wife,  though  she  also  is  conse- 
crated with  the  holy  oil,  is  refused  the 
cup  ;  and  it  would  not,  we  conceive,  be 
granted    to    any  other   Sovereign   who 
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might  chance  to  be  received  into  the 
Greek  Church.  It  is  the  unique  privi- 
lege of  the  Czars,  and  must  originally 
have  been  one  of  the  many  efforts  visi- 
ble in  this  ceremonial  to  mark  the  Czar 
off  from  mankind  in  the  eyes  of  his  sub- 
jects as  invested  with  quasi-supernatural 
attributes,  and  above  even  the  religious 
law  which  levels  all  other  laymen  in  an 
indistinguishable  equality.  It  is  as  if  in 
England  the  Sovereign,  once  conse- 
crated, could  by  the  Anglican  theory 
administer  the  Communion,  or  ordain 
by  fiat.  There  is  nothing  that  we  can 
recall  in  the  least  like  this  in  any  Chris- 
tian ceremonial,  or  indeed,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  reception  of  the 
Grand  Lama,  who  is  not  only  priest, 
but  deity  incarnate,  in  any  ceremonial 
whatever.  I'he  Khalif  is  as  subject  to 
the  Mussulman  Holy  Law,  in  theory,  as 
the  meanest  Moslem,  as,  indeed,  was  the 
Prophet  he  represents  ;  and  the  Emper- 
or of  China,  though  as  Father  of  the 
people  he  receives  "  worship"  from  his 
subjects,  as  does  also  every  Chinese 
father  from  every  Chinese  son,  is  in  no 
way  released  from  the  burden  of  per- 
forming all  lites,  but  rather,  as  the  rep- 
resentative man  of  China  before  the 
altar,  is  more  bound  to  perform  them 
all. 

There  is  something  un-Christian,  al- 
most unholy,  in  this  deliberate  effort  to 
exalt  a  man  above  humanity,  something 
which  an  old  Greek  would  have  thought 
a  wilful  affront  to  the  Gods  ;  and  one 
can  hardly  avoid  speculation  as  to  what 
the  Czar  thinks  of  it  all  himself.  How 
far  does  he  believe  what  his  Church  and 
his  people,  and  even  his  enemies,  con- 
spire to  press  upon  him  as  true  ?  He 
can  hardly  believe  it  all,  knowing  him- 
self and  his  own  weaknesses  ;  but  how 
much  does  he  believe  ?  More  than 
other  kings  ?  The  records  of  all  Courts, 
and  especially  the  secret  records,  seem 
to  show  that  no  sovereign  quite  escapes 
the  notion  of  a  separateness  residing  in 
himself,  of  a  special  relation  to  God, 
"  in  whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of  kings," 
of  something  in  him  and  his  personal 
destiny  which  is  not  in  other  men  ;  and 
how  this  must  be  exaggerated  in  the 
case  of  the  Czar  !  His  will  is  executive 
through  two  continents.  He  is  released 
from  law.  He  is,  by  the  consent  of  his 
Church,  in  some  sense  priest,  as  well  as 


king,  and  in  reality  the  most  powerful 
of  all  priests.  He  is  not  only  master, 
but  consecrated  to  masterdom.  The 
Archbishop  of  Novogorod  comes  from 
his  distant  diocese  to  tell  him,  in  the 
sight  of  the  representatives  of  mankind, 
that  "  Russia  lies  before  thee,"  and  it 
is  all  so  true.  It  is  impossible,  human 
vanity  and  the  influence  of  power  and 
the  weight  of  tradition  on  the  mind  be- 
ing all  taken  into  account,  but  that  the 
Czar  must  believe  some  of  it,  must  think 
of  himself  as  in  some  way  separate  from 
his  kind,  and  entitled  as  of  right  from 
above  to  his  unrestrained  authority. 
Thousands  of  priests,  in  all  ages  and  of 
all  creeds,  have  believed  that  of  them- 
selves sincerely,  and  why  should  not  a 
king  also  in  all  sincerity  believe  it  of 
himself  ?  If  he  does,  in  any  degree, 
however  slight,  how  it  must  accent- 
uate the  natural  resentment  against  re^ 
bellion,  the  natural  readiness  to  believe 
himself  justified  in  demanding  obedi- 
ence, the  natural  reluctance  to  surren- 
der any  power,  and  especially  any  of  that 
free  power  unhampered  by  advice  or 
sanction  which  seems  to  all  men  so 
much  the  truest  power  ?  We  can  hardly 
wonder,  amid  such  a  worshipping  world, 
if  a  Czar  looks  on  a  demand  for  a  Con- 
stitution as  tainted  with  something  of  in- 
iquity, and  this  even  if  he  should  grant 
it  ;  as  if  rebels  were  declaring  against 
Heaven,  and  asking  God's  Vicegerent 
to  obey  man  also,  and  more  humbly. 
The  sense  of  the  duty  of  retaining 
authority  felt  by  all  who  legally  possess 
it,  must  rise  strong  in  the  heart  of  a 
Czar,  till  it  becomes  almost  as  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  yield  it  up  as  for  a  good 
man  deliberately  to  do  wrong,  yet  not 
suffer.  And  how  the  loneliness  which 
is  the  curse  of  kings,  the  sense  of  pro- 
found inequality,  between  himself  and 
other  men,  must  be  increased  in  a  Czar, 
till  the  only  true  relation  of  mankind  to 
him  must  seem  that  of  service.  There 
is  danger  of  lunacy  in  that  loneliness, 
and  in  the  pride  it  feeds,  the  lunacy 
which,  as  De  Quincey  thought,  beset  the 
early  Caesars — the  later  men  had  to 
struggle  for  their  power — and  which  has 
so  often,  though  in  milder  forms  and 
with  more  of  melancholy,  reappeared 
among  the  Czars. 

For  the  rest,  the  festival  in  Moscow, 
unique  in  so  many  ways  among  ceremo- 
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nials,  seems  to  us  greatly  marred  by  the 
privacy  which  surrounded  the  central  or 
crowning  ceremonial.  The  chapel, ra- 
ther than  cathedral,  in  which  it  was  all 
conducted,  in  which  princes,  and  bish- 
ops, and  ambassadors,  laden  with  gold 
cloth  and  heavy  silks  and  the  insignia 
of  orders,  were  packed  till  motion  was 
impossible  and  standing-room  difficult 
to  maintain  ;  the  services  drawn  out 
till  strong  men  grew  faint  with  weari- 
ness and  standing  ;  the  thin  light  barely 
struggling  into  the  building  ;  the  over- 
whelming masses  of  images,  ornaments, 
paintings,  gilding,  jewels,  all  leave  on  us, 
watching  so  far  off,  an  impression  of 
stuffy  magnificence,  splendor  got  up  to 
order  and  overdone,  which,  in  its  im- 
moderateness,  does  not  impress.  The 
open  air  would  have  been  a  fitter  scene, 
or  that  cathedral   which  Alexander  I., 


after  much  hesitation,  refused  to  sanc- 
tion, and  which,  had  it  been  com- 
pleted, would  have  been,  of  all  Russian 
structures,  the  one  most  characteristic 
of  the  people  and  the  land,  A  rocky 
hill  outside  Moscow  was  to  have  been 
eviscerated,  and  turned  into  a  chancel  ; 
while  a  circle  of  gigantic  monoliths, 
treble  the  height  of  those  of  Stone- 
henge,  closed-in  the  plain  into  a  vast 
church,  within  which  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  could  stand,  with  the  sky  for 
adequately  lofty  roof.  The  Czar,  to  make 
the  scene  complete,  should  have  been 
seen,  as  he  sat  in  such  a  basilica,  in  his 
gold  robe  and  diamond  crown  and  scep- 
tre of  jewels,  by  the  millions  of  his  sub- 
jects, as  the  gods  of  India  are  seen  when 
they  are  wheeled  with  slov/  jerks  to  the 
terrace  of  some  pagoda  for  the  adoration 
of  multitudes. — The  London  Spectator. 
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I  FIND,  in  the  Co7itcniporary  Review 
for  February  last,  a  paper  by  I^ilr.  Lans- 
dell  on  "  A  Russian  Prison,"  containing 
a  description  of  the  State  Prison  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  This  description  being,  in  my 
opinion,  too  incomplete  to  convey  a 
correct  idea  about  the  real  conditions  of 
prison  life  in  the  Russian  fortress,  and 
being  intended,  moreover,  to  cast  a 
doubt  upon  other  trustworthy  informa- 
tion about  such  parts  of  the  fortress  as 
were  not  visited  by  Mr.  Lansdell,  I  desire 
to  give  some  supplementary  information 
about  the  fortress  which  I  know  from  my 
own  experience.  At  the  same  time  I 
would  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
for  answering,  documents  in  hand, 
several  questions  addressed  to  me  by 
Mr.  Lansdell  in  the  same  paper,  in  con 
nection  with  Russian  prisons  generally, 
and  with  my  opinion  about  his  book, 
"  Through  Siberia."  By  giving  pub- 
licity to  new  facts  and  testimonies,  let 
me  thus  complete  the  information  I 
have  given  about  our  penal  institutions, 
in  a  paper  on  Russian  prisons  published 
in  this  Review  for  January  last. 

Without  entering  in  this  last  paper 
into  useless  polemics  with  Mr.  Lansdell, 
and  by  merely  bringing  before  my  Eng- 


lish readers  a  few  authentic  facts,  I 
tried  to  give  an  idea  about  the  real  state 
of  the  case.  These  statements  of  mine 
Mr.  Lansdell  does  not  contradict.  He 
even  seems  not  to  take  notice  of  the 
horrible  facts  which  I  have  divulged, 
and  which  represent  the  Russian  prisons 
in  quite  another  light  than  his  own  ac- 
count of  them.  When  I  say,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  St.  Petersburg  House  of 
Detention — which  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Lansdell  as  a  sample  of  "  what  Russia 
can  do" — was  recognized  by  the  Com- 
mission under  State  Secretary  Groth  as 
a  building  that  must  be  rebuilt  anew  to 
be  rendered  inhabitable,  notwithstanding 
the  fabulous  sums  of  money  it  has  cost 
(see  the  summary  of  the  official  report 
given  in  the  Golos  for  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1881);  when  I  mention  the  whole- 
sale stealing  which  was  discovered  in  the 
same  prison  in  1881  ;  when  I  recall  the 
disgraceful  treatment  of  political 
prisoners  in  this  "  model  prison"  by 
General  Trepoff — treatment  which  was 
condemned,  so  to  say,  even  by  a  Russian 
Court,  during  the  trial  of  Vera  Zassou- 
litch — Mr.  Lansdell  turns  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  this,  and  does  not  say  if  the  St. 
Petersburg  House  of  Detention  still 
' '  may  be  supposed    to    represent    the 
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very  beau-ideal  of  what  a  House  of 
Detention  ought  to  be."  When  I  give, 
further,  the  narrative  of  an  inmate  of  a 
central  prison,  published  in  Russia 
(under  the  responsibility  of  the  Conserv- 
ative editor,  M.  Eug.  Markofi)  and  the 
reliability  of  which  was  recognized  at 
once  by  all  St.  Petersburg  newspapers  ; 
when  I  describe  how  the  jailor  of  this 
central  prison  flogs  his  inmates,  and  how 
his  successor  gives  free  play  to  his  own 
fists,  Mr.  Lansdell  does  not  say  if  he 
still  believes  that  in  Russian  prisons 
''justice  and  mercy  go  hand  in  hand'' 
— he  likes  better  not  to  touch  these  sub- 
jects— but  he  asks  me  several  questions 
about  other  things.  Well,  I  am  ready 
to  answer  his  questions,  but  my  reply 
will  only  confirm  what  I  have  said  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  Lansdell  asks  me,  first,  what  I 
meant  when  I  wrote  :  "In  the  space 
of  fourteen  hours,  indeed,  he  break- 
fasted, he  dined,  he  travelled  over  forty 
miles,  and  he  visited  the  three  chief  jails 
of  Siberia  :  at  Tobolsk,  at  Alexandrov- 
sky  Zavod,  and  at  Kara."  I  simply 
meant  to  say  that,  while  crossing  the 
continent  at  the  speed  of  a  Siberian 
courier  who  outstrips  the  post,  Mr. 
Lansdell  devoted  less  than  fourteen 
hours  to  the  study  of  the  three  chief 
penal  establishments  of  Siberia.  In 
fact,  it  appears  from  his  own  book 
(chapters  v.  ix.  xxi.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.), 
that  he  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  visit- 
ing the  Tobolsk  prison,  two  hours  at 
Alexandrovsky  Zavod,  and  less  than 
ten  hours  in  visiting  the  prisons  of 
Kara,  as  in  the  space  of  one  day  he  had 
not  only  to  visit  the  jails,  but  also  to 
travel  between  the  different  prisons 
scattered  over  a  space  of  nearly  twenty 
miles,  and  to  experience  the  well-known 
Siberian  hospitality  in  the  shape  of 
breakfasts  and  dinners  (fully  described 
in  his  book).  As  to  the  second  day  of 
his  stay  at  Kara,  during  which  day  he 
had  to  visit  the  prisons  of  Lower  Kara, 
it  proved  to  be  the  name-day  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  works.  Colonel 
Kononovitch,  and  in  the  evening  Mr. 
Lansdell  was  bound  to  take  the  steamer 
at  Ust-Kara,  so  that  "  when  we  came  to 
the  first  prison,"  he  writes,  "  where  the 
officer  was  standing  ready  to  receive  us, 
'  I  was  afraid  we  should  not  have  time, 
and  that  our  staying  might  involve  the 


missing  of  our  steamer.  I  therefore 
begged  that  we  might  push  on,  which 
we  did,  to  Ust-Kara."  In  fact,  I  would 
not  have  mentioned  this  "  less  than 
fourteen  hours'  knowledge"  of  the  chief 
centres  of  penal  servitude  in  Siberia,  if 
it  were  not  necessary  to  reduce  to  its 
true  value  the  following  affirmation  of 
Mr.  Lansdell  (vol.  ii.  page  5);  "I  think 
it  only  right  to  say  that  I  have  visited 
Russian  Houses  of  Detention  from  the 
White  Sea  in  the  north  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  Persian  frontier  in  the  south,  and 
from  Warsaw  in  the  west  to  the  Pacific 
in  the  east."  The  truth  is  that  Mr. 
Lansdell  has  cast  a  hasty  glance  on  what 
the  authorities  were  willing  to  show  him  ; 
that  he  has  not  seen  a  single  central 
prison  ;  and  that  had  he  visited  every 
prison  in  Russia  in  the  way  he  visited 
these,  he  would  remain  as  ignorant  as 
he  is  now  about  the  real  conditions  of 
prison-life  in  Russia. 

Still,  I  said,  if  Mr.  Lansdell  were 
able  **  to  appreciate  the  relative  value  of 
the  information  he  obtained  in  the 
course  of  his  official  scamper  through  the 
Siberian  prisons,"  and  "  especially  if  he 
had  taken  notice  of  existing  Russian 
literature  on  the  subject,"  his  book 
might  have  been  a  valuable  one.  To 
this  Mr.  Lansdell  answers  : 

Yet,  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  on  my  list  of 
120  works  "  consulted  or  referred  to"  of  Rus- 
sian authors,  and  of  those  whom  I  have  called 
the  "  vindictive  class  of  writers  "  (some  of  them 
escaped  or  released  convicts),  who,  trading  up- 
on the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  the  public, 
have  retailed  and  garnished  accounts  of  horrible 
severities,  which  they  never  profess  to  have 
witnessed,  nor  attempt  to  support  by  adequate 
testimony.  One  of  these  was  Alexander  Her- 
zen,  who  wrote  "  My  Exile  to  Siberia,"  though 
he  never  went  there,  but  only  as  far  as  Perm, 
where  one  of  the  prisons  is  situated  of  which 
Prince  Krapotkin  complains  so  bitterly. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Lans- 
dell's  book  there  is  a  list  of  120  works 
"  consulted  or  referred  to'"  ^^that  is, 
quoted  by  the  authors  whose  works  he 
has  consulted).  I  find  even  in  this  list 
Daniel  Defoe's  "  Life  and  Adventures 
of  Robinson  Crusoe."  But  the  "  fair 
sprinkling  of  Russian  names"  (if  we  ex- 
clude the  authors  who  deal  with  Church 
matters,  or  merely  with  geography,  as 
MM.  Venukoff  and  Prjevalsky)  must  be 
reduced  to  the  following  :  (1)  M. 
Andreoli's  paper  on  Polish  Exiles  in 
1S63-1867,  which  appeared  in  the  Revue 
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Moderne,  and  Mr.  Lansdell  contradicts 
it  without  knowing  anything  about  the 
sad  story  of  Polish  exile  but  what  he  has 
learned  from  occasional  conversations 
during  his  hasty  travel  (I  hope  to  pub- 
lish soon  an  episode  of  Polish  exile  of 
which  I  was  an  eye-witness,  and  which, 
I  am  afraid,  will  rather  confirm  M. 
Andreoli's  revelations);  (2)  Dostoev- 
sky's  "  Buried  Alive,"  dealing  with 
seclusion  in  the  Omsk  fortress,  thirty- 
five  years  ago  ;  (3)  Piotrovsky's  roman- 
tic "  Escape  from  Siberia,"  thirty-eight 
years  ago  ;  (4)  Baron  Rozen's  "  Me- 
moirs," dealing  with  the  Decembrists, 
fifty-five  years  ago  ;  and  (5)  Herzen's 
"  My  Exile  to  Siberia,"  telling^is  so- 
journ in  exile  at  Perm,  nearly  forty  years 
ago.  But,  of  course,  1  do  not  find  in 
this  list  either  M.  Maximoff's  "  Siberia 
and  Hard  Eabor, "  which  is  the  result 
of  serious  studies  made  in  Siberia,  with 
the  authorization  of  Government  ;  nor 
the  results  of  M.  Nikitin's  many  years' 
official  inquiry  into  the  state  of  our 
prisons  ;  nor  the  Siberian  stryapchiy  (or 
Procureur)  M.  Mishlo's  papers  on  the 
Prisons  submitted  to  his  own  control  in 
Siberia;  nor  M.  Yadrintseff's  "Prison 
and  Exile  ;"  nor  any  of  the  official  re- 
ports I  have  mentioned  in  my  paper  on 
our  prisons  ;  not  even  M.  Afouravioff's 
papers  on  prisons,  published  by  M. 
Katkoff  in  his  arch  conservative  review. 
In  short,  none  of  the  works  which  con- 
tain any  information  about  the  present 
state  of  Russian  prisons.  This  igno- 
rance of  books  which  contain  reliable  in- 
formation about  our  prisons  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  none  of  the  just  men- 
tioned authors  belong  to  the  "  vindictive 
class  of  writers  who  vilify  the  land  of 
their  punishment,"  but  they  all  were, 
and  several  are,  officials  in  the  service 
of  the  Gc^vernment. 

Let  us  see  now  if  these  authors  are 
not  more  in  accordance  with  the  "  vin- 
dictive writers"  than  with  Mr.  Lansdell's 
testimony.  The  chief  lock-up  for 
prisoners  waiting  for  trial  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  so-called  Litovskiy  Zamok, 
appears  as  follows  under  the  pen  of  M. 
Nikitin  : 

It  contains  103  rooms  for  Soi  inmates.  .  .  . 
The  rooms  are  dreadfully  dirty  ;  even  on  the 
staircase  you  feel  the  smell  which  suffocates 
you.  "  The  black  holes  produce  a  dreadful 
impression     {poiryamyushcheic     vpechatUnie)  ; 


they  are  almost  absolutely  deprived  of  light  ; 
the  way  to  them  leads  through  dark  labyrinths, 
and  in  the  holes  themselves  all  is  wet :  there  is 
nothing  but  the  rotten  floor  and  the  wet  walls. 
A  man  coming  from  the  free  air  runs  away  as- 
phyxiated. .  .  .  Specialists  say  that  the  inost 
healthy  man  surely  will  die,  if  he  be  kept  there 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  The  prisoners  who 
were  kept  there  for  some  time  went  out  quite 
attenuated  ;  several  could  hardly  stay  on  their 
feet.  Only  a  few  prisoners  of  the  less  impor- 
tant categories  are  allowed  to  work.  The 
others  remain  with  crossed  hands  for  months 
and  years."  When  M.  Nikitin  asked  for 
accounts  about  the  money  brought  to  prisoners 
by  their  kinsfolk,  or  earned  by  themselves,  he 
met  with  an  absolute  refusal  from  the  highest 
and  lowest  authorities. — Nikitin,  on  St.  Peters- 
burg Prisons. 

The  same  author  writes  about  the 
prisons    at    the    police-stations    of    the 

capital  : 

In  the  rooms  of  common  people  the  dirt  is 
dreadful  ;  they  sleep  on  naked  wooden  plat- 
forms, and  half  of  them  sleep  beneath  the  plat- 
forms on  the  floor.  Each  prison  has  its  black 
holes  ;  they  are  very  small  holes,  where  rain 
and  snow  enter  freely.  There  is  nothing  but 
the  floor  to  sleep  upon  ;  the  walls  and  the  floor 
are  quite  wet.  The  privileged  prisoners  who 
are  kept  in  cells  fall  soon  into  melancholy  ; 
several  are  very  near  to  insanity.  .  .  .  No 
books  are  given  in  the  common  rooms  except- 
ing religious  ones,  which  are  taken  for  making 
cigarettes  out  of  them. — Police  Prisons  at  St. 
Pe:ersburg. 

M.  Katkoff's  review,  the  Russkiy 
Vyestm'k,  does  not  give  a  better  idea  of 
Russian  prisons.  After  having  given  a 
description  of  the  police-stations,  the 
author,  M.  Mouravioff,  says  that  the 
oslrog  is  not  better  ;  it  is  usually  an  old, 
dirty  building,  or  a  collection  of  such 
buildings  inclosed  by  a  wall.  It  is  not 
better  inside  :  moisture,  dirt,  over- 
crowding, and  intolerable  smell,  such  is 
the  type  of  all  ostrogsm  the  capitals  and 
in  provincial  towns. 

The  dress  is  of  two  different  kinds  ;  the  old 
and  insufficient  dress  which  is  usually  worn  by 
the  prisoners,  and  another  which  is  distributed 
when  the  prison  is  to  be  shown  to  some  visitor  ; 
but  usually  it  is  kept  in  the  store-house.  .  .  . 
No  schools,  no  libraries.  .  .  .  The  depots  for 
convicts  are  still  worse.  .  .  .  Let  us  stop  be- 
fore one  of  the  rooms.  It  is  a  spacious  room 
with  platforms  along  the  walls  and  narrow  pas- 
sages between.  Hundreds  of  women  and  chil- 
dren are  collected  here.  It  is  the  so-called 
family-room,  for  the  families  of  the  convicts. 
In  this  dreadful  atmosphere  you  see  children  of 
all  ages  in  the  greatest  misery.  No  dress  of  the 
Crown  is  allowed  to  them,  and  therefore  their 
bodies  are  covered  with  rugs — with  dirty  bribes 
of  rugs  torn  to  pieces,  which  can  shelter  neither 
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from  cold  nor  from  wet  ;  and  with  these  rugs 
they  will  be  sent  for  their  journey  to  Siberia.— 

Riiss/dy  l''yestiiik,i%']?>. 

M.  Yadrintseff— the  same  whom  Mr. 
Lansdell  quotes  in  the  Contetnporary 
i?677Wtv— writes  as  follows  about  the 
Siberian  prisons  which  Mr.  Lansdell 
imagines  himself  to  know  after  the  hasty 
visits  he  has  paid  to  them.  I  condense 
the  description  : 

Almost  in  every  ostroo  there  is  a  nearly  under- 
ground corridor,  which  has  the  moisture  and 
smell  of  a  grave  ;  in  this  corridor  are  the  cells 
for  the  more  important  prisoners  waiting  Jor 
their  trial.  These  cells  are  half  underground. 
The  floor  is  always  wet  and  rotten.  Mould  and 
fungi  cover  the  walls.  Water  is  continually 
oozing  from  beneath  the  floor.  A  small  paint- 
ed window  makes  the  cell  always  completely 
dark.  The  men  are  kept  there  in  irons.  There 
is  no  bedstead,  no  bed  ;  the  prisoners  are  lying 
on  the  floor,  which  is  covered  with  worms  and 
myriads  of  fleas  ;  and  for  bed  they  have  rotten 
straw,  for  covering  their  poor  overcloth,  torn 
to  pieces.  The  moist  and  cold  air  makes  you 
shiver  even  amid  the  summer.  The  sentry 
runs  away  to  breathe  fresh  air. 

And  in  such  cells  the  prisoners  spent  several 
years,  waiting  for  their  trial  !  These  prisoners, 
even  the  most  healthy  of  them,  easily  become 
insane.  "  I  remember  hearing  once  in  the 
night  horrible  cries,"  says  one  of  the  prisoners 
in  his  memoirs  ;  "  it  was  a  coloss  who  was  be- 
coming insane." 

And  so  on,  and  so  on.  I  could  fill 
pages  with  like  descriptions.  Was  Mr. 
Lansdell  shown  all  this  ?  If  not,  was  I 
not  right  in  saying  that  he  ought  to  take 
notice  of  the  existing  Russian  literature 
on  the  subject  ?  And  will  Mr.  Lansdell 
still  maintain  that  he  has  taken  notice  of 
it?      • 

As  to  Herzen's  work,  Mr.  Lansdell's 
reply  deserves  a  few  words  laiore.  I 
have  quoted,  in  my  paper  on  Russian 
Prisons,  a  description  of  she  Perm 
prison,  which  was  written  two  years  ago, 
that  is,  in  i88t,  by  an  inma.te  of  the 
prison.  It  was  published  by  Professor 
Stasulevitch  in  so  scrupulously  managed 
a  paper  as  the  Poryadok  was  ;  it  was 
reproduced  by  all  newspapers,  and  was 
contradicted  by  nobody  ;  even  the  usual 
official  denial  did  not  appear.  What 
does  Mr.  Lansdell  oppose  to  this  recent 
testimony  ?  He  writes  that  he  has  con- 
sulted the  memoirs  of  Alexander  Herzen, 
who  was  at  Perm,  "  where  one  of  the 
prisons  is  situated  of  which  Prince 
Krapotkin  complains  so  bitterly."  But 
Herzen  was  settled  at  Y^wix  forty  years 
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a^o;  he  never  was  there  in  a  prison,  and, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  he  does  not  even 
speak  at  all  about  the  prisons  at  Perm. 
Shall  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Lansdell 
knows  nothing  of  Herzen's  work  but  its 
title? 

As  to  the  title,  Mr.  Lansdell  accuses 
Herzen  again  and  again  of  having  pub- 
lished a  book  on  his  exile  to  Siberia 
without  having  been  there.  In  the  pref- 
ace to  his  book,  "Through  Siberia," 
he  writes  : 

My  speciality  in  Siberia  was  the  visitation  of 
its  prisons  and  penal  institutions,  considered, 
however,  not  so  much  from  an  economic  or  ad- 
ministrative, as  from  a  philanthropic  and  re- 
ligious point  of  view.  Miicli  has  been  ivritlen 
about  them  that  is  unsatisfactory,  and  some  things 
tha  t  are  absolutely  false.  One  author  has  publish- 
ed ' '  Jl/y  Exile  10  Siberia  "  who  never  went  there. 

The  truth  is  that  Herzen  never  wrote 
about  the  prisons  and  penal  institutions 
of  Siberia,  and  no  work  upon  Siberia. 
He  wrote  his  memoirs  under  the  title 
"  Past  and  Reflections"  (B)loye  i 
Dumy),  one  chapter  of  which,  dealing 
with  his  incarceration  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  exile  to  Perm,  was  entitled  "  Prison 
and  Exile"  ("  Tyurma  i  Ssylka.")  It 
is  probably  this  chapter  which  was  trans- 
lated into  English  ;  and  if  the  English 
publisher  thought  proper  to  give  it  the 
title  of  "  My  Exile  to  Siberia,"  I  sup- 
pose that  Herzen  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  The  French,  German,  and 
Italian  translations  of  the  same  work 
are  simply  entitled  "  Prison  and 
Exile."  In  any  case,  Herzen's  Me- 
moirs, forty  years  old,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Siberia,  and  still  less  with  the 
Perm  prisons  of  our  time  ;  and  that  is 
precisely  the  subject  which  interests  us.* 

"  Sir  :  You  are  quite  right  ;  it  is  merely  the 
part  of  the  memoirs  of  my  father  which  deals 
with  his  arrest  and  exile  ;  there  is  not  a  word 
about  Siberia.  It  was  the  English  publisher 
who  added  to  the  title  the  words  '  to  Siberia,' 
without  the  knoivledge  of  my  father,  and  my 
father  publicly  protested  at  once  against  this 
'  hti/nbug'  {a  I'insu  de  mon pere,  et  man  ph'e  a 
dcs  alcrs  proteste  publiquement  contre  ce  '  Jium- 
bug.')    .    .    .  Believe  me,  etc., 

(Signed)  A.  Herzen." 

*  Mr.  Lansdell  repeats  this  accusation  against 
Herzen  with  such  a  persistence,  at  diliferent 
places  of  his  book,  and  in  the  Contemporary  Kc- 
viezv,  that,  in  order  to  be  absolutely  certain 
about  this  subject,  I  wrote  to  the  son  of  Her- 
zen, the  distinguished  Professor  of  Physiology, 
A.  A.  Herzen.  Here  is  a  translation  of  his  re- 
ply, dated  Lausanne,  February  26th,  1SS3  : 
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I  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Lansdell,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
spread  this  injurious  accusation,  will  do 
at  least  as  much  to  give  publicity  to  the 
refutation. 

I  must  frankly  say  that  it  is  with  a 
great  feeling  of  regret  that  I  follow  him 
over  such  ground.  But,  as  I  still 
cherish  the  hope  that  this  kind  of 
polemics  is  rather  due  to  the  malice  of 
his  official  informants  than  to  his  own 
taste  for  it,  1  shall  continue  to  discharge 
myself  of  this  unpleasant  business. 

I  wrote  that  the  chief  of  the  Kara 
penal  colony.  Colonel  Kononovitch, 
who  managed  it  so  honestly,  was  dis- 
missed from  his  duties  as  soon  as  the  St. 
Petersburg  authorities  discovered  (in  the 
way  I  mentioned)  that  he  was  "  too 
mild. "  Mr.  Lansdell  recognizes  also  that 
Colonel  Kononovitch  was  recalled  from 
Kara  ;  but  his  dismissal,  he  says,  was 
not  a  dismissal  but  a  promation. 
Truly,  I  do  not  see  that.  He  belonged 
to  the  staff  of  the  Governor-General  ; 
he  was  sent  to  Kara  to  take  the  im- 
portant place  of  commandant  of  the 
penal  colony,  and,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  was  "too  mild," 
the  order  came  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  recall  him  to  the  Staff.  I  do 
not  see  the  promotion.  As  to  General 
Pedashenko,  who  was  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  Chief  Government  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  when  he  refused  to 
confirm  a  shameful  sentence  of  death 
pronounced  upon  the  political  prisoner 
Schedrin,  he  was  nominated  (Mr.  Lans- 
dell says)  Governor  of  the  province  of 
Yeniseisk,  which  is  part  of  the  Gover- 
nor-Generalship of  Eastern  Siberia  ; 
and  without  doubt  he  never  will  receive 
again  the  place  of  General  Governor  of 
Eastern  Siberia  which  he  occupied  pro- 
visionally. Surely  that  is  not  a  pro- 
motion. But  even  if  Kononovitch  were 
promoted  to  a  higiier  charge  in  Siberia, 
it  would  prove  nothing.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  number  of  trustworthy 
men  in  the  Siberian  administration  is 
limited,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  places  where  trustworthy  men 
are  wanted.  It  may  therefore  be  that 
the  Governor-General  of  Eastern  Siberia 
has  already  found  for  M.  Kononovitch 
some  place  where  he  could  be  useful 
without  coming  into  contact  with  politi- 
cal prisoners.     This  new  post  may  even 


be  a  promotion.  General  Kukel,  for 
instance,  was  recalled  in  1863  from  his 
post  of  Governor  of  Transbaikalia  for 
having  allowed  our  dying  poet  Mikhail- 
off  to  spend  his  last  few  months  of  life 
under  some  better  conditions  than  con- 
victed murderers  (I  know  this  intimately, 
as  I  was  his  aide-de-camp  at  that  time), 
But  after  some  months  of  disgrace  and 
mise  en  disponabilite,  he  became  again 
chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Governor- 
General,  as  there  was  nobody  to  occupy 
this  office  so  well  as  he  could.  This 
change  might  be  considered  a  pro- 
motion. But,  promotion  or  dismissal, 
the  fact  is  that,  as  soon  as  an  honest 
man  is  at  the  head  of  a  penal  institution, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  learned  at  St. 
Petersburg  that  some  Siberian  officer  is 
merely  humane  in  his  relations  with 
political  prisoners  (even  in  the  way 
Colonel  Kononovitch  was — that  is, 
keeping  strictly  and  severely  to  the 
law),  "  he  is  immediately  dismissed  from 
his  post,  and  another  is  put  in  his 
place  who  receives  the  order  to  keep 
the  prisoners  '  in  urchin-gloves'  "  {v 
yejovykh  rukavitsakJi).  Such  was  the 
case  with  Colonel  Kononovitch,  with 
Genera]  Pedashenko,  with  the  late 
General  Kukel,  in  Siberia,  with  Mr. 
Heard  in  Russia,  and  with  so  many 
others.  As  to  the  consequences  of 
such  "  promotions,"  I  have  told  them. 
The  political  prisoners  at  Kara  were 
submitted  to  such  a  treatment  (contrary 
to  the  law),  that  two  preferred  to  commit 
suicide  rather  than  suffer  more  from 
the  arbitrariness  of  M.  Kononovitch's 
successor.  Semenovsky  shot  himself  on 
the  ist  of  January,  1S81,  and  Rodin 
poisoned  himself  with  matches  on  the 
17th  of  January. 

I  wrote  further  that  the  chief  prison 
of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Litovskiy  Zamok 
(of  which  I  have  just  given  an  idea  by 
quoting  a  few  lines  from  M.  Nikitin's 
description);  is  an  "  old-fashioned, 
damp,  and  dark  building,  which  should 
be  simply  levelled  to  the  ground." 
"  To  this  proceeding,"  Mr.  Lansdell 
says,  "  I  would  not  utter  a  word  of  pro- 
test." He  admits,  too,  that  I  "per- 
haps justly,"  "  find  a  good  deal  of  fault 
with  this  prison."  Well,  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Lansdell  finds  a  good  deal 
of  fault  with  one  Russian  prison  ;  but  I 
regret  that,  though  he  visited  the  Litov- 
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skiy  Zamok,  he  did  not  describe  in  his 
book  the  chief  prison  of  the  Russian 
capital ;  his  readers  would  then  know 
what  to  expect  from  provincial  prisons. 
Still,  by  way  of  saying  a  good  word 
even  of  the  Litovskiy  Zamok,  Mr.  I>ans- 
dell  (referring  to  another  part  of  my 
paper,  where  I  mentioned  MM.  Konon- 
ovitch,  Pedashenko,  and  Heard's  dis- 
missal, and  concluded  that  in  Russia 
"  to  devote  one's  self  to  any  educational 
work,  or  to  convict  population,  is  in- 
evitably to  incur  dismissal  or  disgrace") 
remarks  that  "  it  was  in  this  very  Litov- 
skiy Zamok"  that  he  met  with  "  a  lady 
interesting  herself  in  the  education  and 
temporal  welfare  of  prisoners' '  who 
gladly  accepted  books  for  them.  I 
hardly  need  observe  that  a  lady's  being 
allowed  to  distribute  books,  clothes,  and 
food  to  destitute  prisoners  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  systematic  removal  by 
our  Government  of  men  like  MJd.  Heard 
or  Kononovitch,  and  with  the  filling  of 
our  prison  administration  with  rascals 
like  those  I  have  described.  But  even 
this  example  could  not  be  worse 
chosen.  There  were  two -ladies  at  St. 
Petersburg,  both  engaged  in  this  chari- 
table work  :  an  elder  lady  and  a  younger 
one,  the  vv^ife  of  a  general  occupying  a 
high  position  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
high  position  of  both  had  opened  to 
them  the  doors  of  prisons.  Neither  in- 
terfered with  political  matters  ;  both  are 
perfectly  known  as  mere  philanthropists  ; 
neither  transgressed  the  right  they  had 
obtained  of  visiting  prisoners,  common 
and  political,  for  charitable  purposes. 
But  in  1877  the  younger  lady  was  re- 
quested by  the  Government  to  leave  St. 
Petersburg  and  to  refresh  herself,  far 
from  her  family,  at  some  watering-place 
in  Germany.  I  hope  this  "  disgrace'' 
is  removed  now  ;  but  still  it  is  character- 
istic that  the  only  example  quoted  by 
Mr.  Lansdell  had  such  an  end.  I  hope 
he  will  understand  the  feeling  of 
delicacy  which  prevents  one  from  enter- 
ing on  more  details  about  the  lady  in 
question  ;  and  I  merely  remark,  there- 
fore, tha:t,  if  the  Russian  Government 
really  patronized  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  educational  and  temporal 
welfare  of  prisoners,  the  discussion 
would  not  have  taken  the  narrow  limits 
it  has  now  taken.  We  should  see  hun- 
dreds of  ladies    carrying    on  the  same 


philanthropic  business  ;  we  should  see 
M.  Heard  at  the  head  of  a  series  of 
colonies  for  young  prisoners  ;  the  scarc- 
ity of  books  would  not  have  been  such 
as  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Lansdell,  and 
— I  should  not  have  written  what  E 
wrote. 

As  to  the  overcrowding  of  Russian 
prisons.  Mr,  Lansdell  doubts  whether 
they  were  so  overcrowded  as  I  said  in 
my  paper.  I  cannot  better  answer  than 
by  producing  a  few  quotations  from  the 
materials  1  have  at  hand  before  me  in 
my  cell  : 

The  Tomsk  depot  (writes  the  correspondent 
of  the  Siberian  Gjzctti-)  is  over-crowded.  To 
the  1520  people  we  had,  700  new  ones  arrived, 
and  so  the  prison  which  was  built  for  900  people 
contains  2220  .  .  .  There  are  207  on  the 
sick-list.  {Silxrian  Gazette  and  Moscow  Tele- 
graph, August  2Sth,  1881.) 

At  Samara  :  "  The  average  number  of  in- 
mates in  our  prisons,  on  the  first  of  each  month 
for  this  year,  was,  1147  ;  the  aggregate  cubical 
capacity  of  all  our  prisons  being  for  559  in- 
mates."    {Golos,  May  13th,  1882.) 

At  Nijniy-Novgorod  :  "  The  prison,  built 
for  300  men,  contained  during  the  navigation  as 
much  as  700,  sometimes  800  prisoners."  (Offi- 
cial report  mentioned  by  the  Gclos,  March  1882. 

In  Poland  :  "  Each  place  in  the  prisons  of 
Poland  is  occupied  by  four  prisoners  instead  of 
one.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  number  of  new 
prisons  ;"  they  are  not  built  up  to  this  time. 
(Moscow  Telegraph,  November  iSSi.)^   ^ 

Shall  I  fill  one  page  or  more  with  like 
quotations,  or,  better,  see  what  is  said 
by  official  persons  intrusted  with  the 
supervision  of  prisons  ? — 

M.  Mouravioff,  a  collaborator  of  M.  Katkoff's 
review,  in  an  elaborate  paper  on  Russian  pris- 
ons (written  precisely  in  the  spirit  that  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  Russian  Government  like),  says: 
"■  Almost  all  our  prisons  contain  one-and-a-half 
to  twice  the  number  of  prisoners  for  which  they 
were  built."  (Prisons  and  the  Prison  Ques- 
tion ;  Kitsskiy  Vycstnik,  1878.) 

The  Siberian  Stryapcliiy,  M.  Mishlo,  writes 
about  the  Siberian  prisons  which  were  under 
his  own  control  :  "  The  jailor  brought  me  to 
the  rooms.  Evetywhere  dirtiness,  overcrowd- 
ing, wetness,  want  of  air  and  light.  After  hav- 
ing visited  the  rooms,  I  entered  into  the  hos- 
pital. As  soon  as  I  entered  the  first  room,  I 
was  involuntarily  thrown  back  by  the  incon- 
ceivable smell.  .  .  .  The  cabinets  were  lux- 
urious apartments  in  comparison  with  the 
hospital.  .  .  .  Everywhere  the  nwnber  of  pris- 
oners is  thi'ice  the  number  permitted  by  the  ia-z^'. 
At  V.  (Verkhneudinsk),  for  instance,  the  ostrog 
is  built  for  240  inmates,  and  usually  contains 
800."  {Otechestvenuyia  Ziapiski,  iSS'i.)  With 
regard  to  Verkhneudinsk  the  proportion  was 
the  same  when  I  made  the  inquiry  as  toj  the 
prisons  of  Transbaikalia  in  1862. 
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Finally,  we  know  from  official  figures 
•  that  the  aggregate  number  of  prisoners 
throughout  Russia  in  Europe  exceeds 
the  capacity  of  the  lock-ups  in  the  pro- 
portion of  nearly  three  to  two  (70,488, 
instead  of  54,253);  and  it  is  a  secret  to 
nobody  that  in  many  prisons,  especially 
in  the  East,  the  number  of  prisoners  is 
very  often  twice  the  number  allowed  by 
the  law.  If  such  is  the  overcrowding 
now,  everybody  will  easily  conceive  what 
it  was  in  1861,  when  the  inquiry  men- 
tioned in  my  previous  paper  (page  31) 
was  made.  At  that  time  the  prisoners 
were  not  transported,  either  by  rail  or 
in  barges  ;  they  made  the  whole  journey 
from  Astrakhan  and  Odessa  to  Ner- 
chinsk on  foot  ;  and  ihe  overcrowding 
along  the  whole  "  Vladinisrka"  (route 
to  Siberia),  during  the  breaking  up  of 
ice  and  the  freezing  of  rivers,  was  really 
dreadful,  as  also  the  mortality.  We 
see,  however,  that,  as  the  number  of 
prisoners  increases  with  the  increase  of 
population,  things  are  not  much  better 
now. 

It  was  precisely  to  such  an  over- 
crowding, together  with  a  phenomenal 
dirtiness,  that  the  famous  typhus- 
epidemic  at  the  Kieff  prison  was  due. 
It  may  have  been  imported  by  Turkish 
prisoners,  as  the  authorities  said,  but  it 
took  its  dreadful  proportions  from  the 
overcrowding  and  dirt.  "  Buildings 
erected  for  550  inmates  contained  twice 
this  number,"  says  the  Golos  corre- 
spondent in  a  letter  dated  the  30th  of 
October,  1880;  and  he  adds,  "the  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  who  visited  the 
prison,  arrived,  as  is  known,  at  the  con- 
clusion that  overcrowding  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  epidemic."  The  circular 
of  the  Chief  Direction  of  Prisons,  to 
which  I  alluded  in  my  paper,  confirms, 
in  its  first  paragraph,  the  exactitude  of 
this  conclusion.  No  wonder  that,  after 
a  partial  evacuation  of  the  prison,  there 
were  still  200  typhus-sick  out  of  750 
inmates.  No  wonder  also  that  the 
mortality  at  Kharkoff  assumed  the  pro- 
portion (200  out  of  500)  attributed  to  it 
by  the  priest  of  the  prison  in  a  sermon 
which  was  reproduced  in  the  local 
EparcJiial  Gazette — a  paper  appearing 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Archbishop. 
I  think  that  I  have  thus  answered  ail 
questions  of  my  critics  with  regard  to 
prisons  in  Russia.     It  is  obvious  that 


all  the  documents  could  not  be  inserted 
in  one  review-article.  But  I  hope  that 
my  readers  will  see  that  each  of  the  facts 
I  bring  forward  is  supported  by  reliable 
testimony.  As  to  prisons  and  exile  in 
Siberia,  they  will  be  dealt  with  in 
another  paper. 

I  come  now  to  the  fortress  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  where  Mr.  Lansdell 
was  admitted  to  look  through  inspecting 
holes  into  the  cells  of  the  Troubetskoy 
bastion  and  to  enter  an  empty  cell,  and 
where  I  was  kept  for  nearly  tv/o  years. 

The  system  of  Mr.  Lansdell  in  dealing 
with  this  subject  is  really  very  strange. 
He  mentions  first  what  a  friend  of  his 
(a  person  of  high  "  intelligence  and 
probity,"  who  "  moves  in  high  circles 
at  St.  Petersburg'")  said  about  prisoners 
in  the  fortress.  They  were  fed,  he  said, 
"  with  salt  herrings  and  given  no  water 
to  drink,  so  that  they  became  half  mad 
with  thirst  ;"  this  "  business  was  only 
stopped  by  Count  Schouvaloff  ;"  but 
his  friend  "  slill  thinks  that  drugs  are 
sometimes  given  to  prisoners  to  make 
them  frantic,  in  the  hope  that  during 
their  excitement  they  may  be  led  to 
confess. ' '  Then  he  describes  his  own 
visit  to  the  fortress,  and  how  he 
"peeped  breathlessly,"  after  having 
"  duly  prepared  his  nerves  to  see  how 
this  arch-offender  is  treated."  And  as 
he  sees  nothing  but  a  man  lying  at  this 
moment  on  his  bed,  or  a  lady  reading  at 
her  table,  he  discharges  his  bad  temper 
against  the  "  exaggerated  and  vindictive 
expressions  of  released  prisoners"^'ho 
"vilify  the  land  of  their  punishment," 
etc.  1  really  do  not  see  how  the  "  vin- 
dictive" writers  could  be  rendered  re- 
sponsible for  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Lans- 
dell's  friends,  who  probably  gather  their 
information  from  the  high  circles  where 
they  move,  and  have  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  discriminate  for  themselves 
between  mere  fables  and  reality. 

As  to  "  vindictive  writers"  who  are 
accused  of  exaggerations,  there  is  only 
one  who  has  written  about  the  Troubets- 
koy bastion,  and  this  one  seems  to  be 
quite  unknown  to  Mr.  Lansdell — I  mean 
Pavlovsky,  who  published  in  the  Paris 
TeJiips  (in  187S,  I  think)  a  description 
of  his  imprisonment  in  the  fortress,  with 
a  preface  by  Tourgueneff,  whose  name 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  absolute 
trustworthiness  of  Pavlovsky's  descrip- 
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tion.  Mr.  Lansdell's  diatribes  against 
"  exaggerated  and  vindictive  expres- 
sions" of  released  prisoners  are,  there- 
fore, mere  flowers  of  polemics.  As  to 
myself,  I  have  mentioned  the  Troubets- 
koy  bastion  in  the  following  lines  : 
"  But  for  the  greater  activity  and  life  of 
the  place  (the  House  of  Detention),  I 
should  have  regretted,  all  dark  and 
dripping  as  it  was,  my  casemate  in  the 
fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul — a  true  grave, 
where  the  prisoner  for  two,  three,  five, 
or  ten  years  hears  no  human  voice  and 
sees  no  human  being  excepting  two  or 
three  jailors,  deaf  and  mute  when  ad- 
dressed by  the  prisoner."  And  we  shall 
just  see  if  these  lines  are  not  absolutely 
true. 

I  must  remark  at  once  that  the  idyllic 
description  given  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  of  the  life  in  the  Courtine  of 
Catherine  the  Second  has  nothing  to 
do  with  political  prisoners.  The  com- 
rades of  Netchaieff  were  the  last  who 
were  kept  there  in  1870,  and  since  that 
time  the  Courtine  has  been  completely 
rebuilt.  The  prisoners  confined  there 
now  are  not  "chiefly,  I  believe,"  but 
exclusively  officers  condemned  to  arrest 
in  the  fortress  for  disciplinary  offences. 

As  to  the  inmates  of  the  Troubetskoy 
bastion,  Mr.  Lansdell  omits  to  mention 
the  most  essential  circumstance  with  re- 
gard to  them,  which  circumstance  would 
throw  quite  another  light  on  his  descrip- 
tion ;  namely,  that  the  prisoners  he  has 
seen  in  the  Troubetskoy  bastion  are  not 
convf^s ;  they  are  people  awaiting  for 
years  the  day  when  they  will  be  brought 
before  a  judge.  There  may  be  one  or 
two  occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule  ; 
some  condemned  prisoner  may  be  kept 
there  for  a  few  months  after  his  condem- 
nation, either  for  some  supplementary 
information,  or  for  some  special  cause  ; 
.but,  as  a  rule,  the  inmates  of  the  Tiou- 
betskoy  bastion  are  prisoners  waiting  for 
their  trial.  Half  of  them  even  will  not 
be  brought  before  a  court,  as  it  will  be 
discovered  after  one  or  two  years  of  in- 
quiries, that  there  are  no  charges  sufii- 
cient  to  bring  them  before  a  court,  even 
before  a  packed  court  pronouncing  its 
sentences  in  absolute  secrecy.  In  all 
civilized  countries  the  men  who  are  not 
yet  condemned  are  treated  as  innocent  ; 
they  are  never  put  in  irons.  But  what 
does   it  matter  to   Mr.    Lansdell  ?     He 


exclaims  :  "  He  (the  prisoners  not  yet 
judged)  was  not  in  irons  (!);  he  ap- 
peared to  be  in  good  health,  and  showed 
not  the  least  tendency  to  insanity." 
The  clemency  of  the  Russian  Tsar  be- 
comes thus  obvious,  and  all  that  was 
written  about  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
in  Russia  is  false  !  Mr.  Lansdell  saw 
no  insane  in  the  Troubetskoy  bastion, 
and  therefore  all  that  was  written  about 
the  frequent  cases  of  insanity  in  the  for- 
tress is  exaggerated.  No  wonder  that 
the  Uperiod  and  the  Will  of  the  People 
accurately  published  the  names  of  those 
who  became  insane  and  were  transferred 
to  lunatic  asylums  ! 

But  let  us  look  into  the  cells  of  the 
Troubetskoy  bastion.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  large,  each  of  them  being  a 
vaulted  casemate  destined  to  shelter  a 
big  fortress  gun.  They  measure  eleven 
paces  (about  twenty- five  feet)  on  the 
diagonal,  and  so  I  could  regularly  walk 
every  day  seven-versts  (about  five  miles) 
in  my  cell,  until  my  strength  was  broken 
down  by  the  long  imprisonment. 

There  is  not  much  light  in  them. 
The  window,  which  is  an  embrasure, 
is  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  windows 
in  other  prisons.  But  the  cells  occupy 
the  interior  inclosure  of  the  bastion 
(that  is,  the  reduct),  and  the  high  wall 
of  the  bastion  faces  the  windows  of 
the  cells  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet.  Besides,  the  walls  of  the 
reduct,  which  have  to  resist  shells,  are 
nearly  five  feet  thick,  and  the  light  is 
intercepted  by  a  double  frame  with 
small  apertures,  and  by  an  iron  grating. 
Finally,  everybody  knows  that  the  St. 
Petersburg  sky  is  anything  but  bright. 
Dark  they  are  ;*  still,  it  was  in  such 
a  cell — the  brightest  of  the  whole  build- 
ing— that  I  wrote  my  two  volumes  on 
the  Glacial  Period,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  brighter  summer  days,  I  prepared 
there  the  maps  that  accompany  the  work 
and  made  drawings.  The  lower  story 
is  very  dark,  even  in  summer.  The 
outer  wall  intercepts  all  the  light,  and 
I  remember  that  even  during  bright  days 
writing  was  very  difficult.  In  fact,  it 
was  possible  only  when  the  sun's  rays 
were  reflected  by  the  upper  part  of  both 

*  The  cell  I  occupy  now  has  a  window  with 
four  panes,  nine  inches  by  eight  inches  each. 
It  cannot  be  compared  with  the  fortress  cells 
for  its  brightness. 
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walls.     All    the    northern    face   of    the 
reduct  is  very  dark  in  both  stories. 

The  floor  of  the  cells  is  covered  with 
a  painted  felt,  and  the  walls  are  double, 
so  to  say  ;  that  is,  they  are  covered  also 
with  a  felt,  and,  at  a  distance  of  five 
inches  from  the  wall,  there  is  an  iron- 
M'ire  net,  covered  with  a  rough  linen 
and  with  yellow  painted  paper.  This 
arrangement  is  made  to  prevent  the 
prisoners  from  speaking  with  one  another 
by  means  of  taps  on  the  wall.  The 
silence  in  these  felt-covered  cells  is  that 
of  a  grave.  I  am  just  now  in  a  cell.  But 
the  exterior  life  and  the  life  of  the  prison 
reaches  one  by  thousands  of  sounds  and 
words  exchanged  here  and  there.  Al- 
though in  a  cell  1  still  feel  myself  a  part 
of  the  world.  The  fortress  is  a  grave. 
You  never  hear  a  sound,  excepting  that 
of  a  sentry  continually  creeping  like  a 
hunter  from  one  door  to  another,  to 
look  through  the  "  Judas''  into  the 
cells.  You  are  never  alone,  as  an  eye 
is  continually  kept  upon  you,  and  still 
you  are  always  alone.  If  you  address 
a  word  to  the  warder  who  brings  you 
your  dress  for  walking  in  the  yard,  if 
you  ask  him  what  is  the  weather,  he 
never  answers.  The  only  human  being 
with  whom  I  exchanged  a  few  words 
every  morning  was  the  Colonel  who 
came  to  write  down  what  I  wanted  to 
buy — tobacco  or  paper.  But  he  never 
dared  to  enter  into  any  conversation,  as 
himself  was  always  surveyed  by  some  of 
the  warders.  The  absolute  silence  is 
interrupted  only  by  the  bells  of  the  clock 
•which  play  every  quarter  of  an  hour  a 
Gospodi  po?irih(i,  each  hour  the  canticle 
Kol  slaven  nash  Gospod  v  Siofiye,  and 
each  twelve  hours  a  God  save  the  Tsar 
in  addition  to  all  this.  The  cacophony 
of  the  discordant  bells  is  horrible  during 
rapid  changes  of  temperature,  and  I  do 
not  wonder  that  nervous  persons  con- 
sider these  bells  as  one  of  the  plagues  of 
the  fortress. 

The  cells  are  heated  by  means  of  large 
stoves  from  the  corridor  outside,  and 
the  temperature  in  the  cells  is  kept 
exceedingly  high,  in  order  to  prevent 
moisture  from  appearing  on  the  walls. 
To  keep  such  a  temperature,  the  stoves 
are  shut  up  very  soon,  with  burning 
coals,  so  that  the  prisoner  is  usually 
asphyxiated  with  oxide  of  carbon.  Like 
all  Russians,  I  was  accustomed  to  keep 


a  high  temperature,  of  61  to  64"  Fahren- 
heit, in  my  room.  But  I  could  not  sup- 
port the  high  temperature  of  the  fortress, 
and  still  less  the  asphyxiating  gases  ; 
and,  after  a  long  struggle  I  obtained  the 
concession  that  the  stoves  should  not  be 
shut  up  very  hot.  I  was  warned  that  the 
walls  would  be  immediately  covered  with 
moisture  ;  and,  indeed,  they  soon  were 
dripping  in  the  corners  of  the  vault  ; 
even  the  painted  paper  of  the  front  wall 
was  as  wet  as  if  water  were  continually 
poured  on  it.  But  as  there  was  no 
choice  but  between  dripping  walls  and 
exhaustion  by  a  bath-like  temperature, 
I  chose  the  former,  not  without  some 
inconvenience  for  the  lungs,  and  not 
without  acquiring  rheumatism.  I  after- 
ward learned  that  several  of  my  friends 
who  were  kept  in  the  same  bastion  ex- 
pressed the  firm  conviction  that  some 
mephitic  gas  vvas  sent  into  their  cells. 
This  rumor  is  widely  spread,  and  has 
also  reached  Mr.  Lansdell  ;  and  it  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  nobody  has 
expressed  the  suspicion  of  having  been 
poisoned  otherwise  ;  for  instance,  by 
means  of  the  food.  I  think  that  what 
I  have  just  said  explains  the  origin  of 
this  rumor  ;  in  order  to  keep  the  stoves 
very  hot  for  twenty-four  hours,  they  are 
shut  up  very  soon,  and  so  the  prisoners 
are  asphyxiated  every  day,  to  some 
extent,  by  oxide  of  carbon.  Such  was, 
at  least,  my  explanation  of  the  suffoca- 
tion which  I  experienced  nearly  every 
day,  followed  by  a  complete  prostration 
and  debility.  I  did  not  notice  it  after 
I  had  succeeded,  by  ceaseless  efforts,  in 
getting  the  hot-air  conduit  leading  into 
my  cell  shut  up  altogether. 

The  food,  when  General  Korsakoff 
was  Commandant  of  the  fortress,  was 
good  ;  not  so  substantial  as  Mr.  Lans- 
dell says,  but  very  well  cooked  ;  after- 
ward it  became  much  worse.  No  pro- 
visions from  without  are  allo\ved,  not 
even  fruits— nothing  but  the  calatchi 
(white  bread)  which  compassionate  mer- 
chants distribute  in  the  prisons  at  Christ- 
mas and  Easter — an  old  Russian  custom 
existing  until  now.  Our  friends  could 
bring  u;?  only  books.  Those  who  had 
no  friends  were  compelled  to  read  over 
and  over  again  the  same  books  of  the 
fortress  library,  which  contains  the  odd 
volumes  left  there  by  several  generations 
since  1826.     As  to  breathing  fresh  air, 
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it  is  obvious  that  it  could  not  be  allowed 
to  the  amount  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lans- 
dell.  During  the  first  year  of  my  con- 
finement I  walked  half  an  hour  or  forty 
minutes  every  day  ;  but  during  the 
second  year,  as  we  were  nearly  sixty  on 
the  bastion,  and  as  there  is  but  one  yard 
for  walking,  and  the  darkness,  under 
the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude,  comes  at 
four  P.M.  in  the  winter,  we  walked  but 
twenty  minutes  every  other  day  in  the 
summer,  and  twenty  minutes  twice  a 
week  during  the  winter.  I  must  add 
also  that,  owing  to  the  heavy  white 
smoke  discharged  by  the  chimney  of 
the  Mint  which  dominates  the  yard,  this 
walk  was  completely  poisoned  during  the 
east  winds.  I  could  not  support  on 
such  occasions  the  continual  coughing 
of  the  soldiers,  exposed  all  the  day  to 
these  gases,  and  asked  to  be  brought 
back  to  my  cell. 

But  all  these  are  mere  details,  and 
none  of  us  complained  much  about 
them.  We  know  perfectly  well  that 
a  prison  is  a  prison,  and  that  the  Rus- 
sian Government  was  never  gentle  with 
those  who  attempted  to  shake  off  its 
iron  rule.  We  know,  moreover,  that 
the  Troubetskoy  bastion  is  a  palace — 
a  true  palace — in  comparison  with  those 
prisons  where  a  hundred  thousand  of 
our  people  are  locked  up  every  year, 
and  submitted  to  the  treatment  I  have 
described  in  this  review. 

Of  course,  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
subject,  a  well-informed  visitor  to  the 
fortress  would  have  said  this  :  "  The 
material  conditions  of  detention  in  the 
Troubetskoy  bastion  are  not  exceeding- 
ly bad  ;  in  any  case  they  are  open  to 
improvement.  But  half  of  the  prisoners 
kept  there  were  arrested  on  a  simple 
denunciation  of  a  spy,  or  as  acquaint- 
ances of  revolutionists  ;  and  half  of 
them,  after  having  been  kept  for  two 
or  three  years,  will  not  even  be  brought 
before  a  court  ;  or,  if  brought,  will  be 
acquitted — as  was  the  case  in  the  trial  of 
the  hundred  and  ninety-three  —  and 
thereupon  sent  to  Siberia  or  Mezen  by 
a  simple  order  of  the  administration. 
The  inquiry  is  pursued  in  secrecy,  and 
nobody  knows  how  long  it  will  last  ; 
which  law  will  be  applied  (the  common 
or  the  martial)  ;  what  may  be  the  fate 
of-  the  prisoner  ;  he  may  be  acquitted, 
but  also  he  may  be  hanged.     No  counsel 


is  allowed  during  the  inquiry  ;  no  conver- 
sation nor  correspondence  with  friends 
about  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  arrest.  During  all  this  exceedingly 
long  time,  no  occupation  is  allowed  to 
prisoners.  Pen,  ink,  and  lead-pencils 
are  strictly  prohibited  on  the  bastion.* 
As  to  workingmen  and  peasants,  who 
cannot  read  throughout  the  day,  to  keen 
them  for  years  without  any  occupation 
is  merely  to  bring  them  to  despair. 
Hence  the  large  proportion  of  cases  of 
insanity.f 

Further,  a  well-informed  visitor  would 
have  mentioned  how  the  few  liberties 
given  as  to  the  visits  of  friends  were 
acquired.  Formerly,  the  visit  of  a  friend 
was  considered  as  a  great  favor,  and  not 
as  a  right.  It  happened  to  me  once, 
after  the  arrest  of  my  brother,  to  see 
none  of  my  kinsfolk  for  three  months. 
I  knew  that  my  brother,  with  whom  I 
was  more  closely  connected  than  is 
usually  the  case  between  two  brothers, 
was  arrested  :  a  letter  of  a  few  lines 
announced  to  me  that  on  all  matters 
concerning  the  publication  of  my  work 
I  was  to  address  another  person,  and  I 
guessed  the  cause.  But  during  three 
months  I  knew  not  why  he  was  arrested, 
of  what  he  was  accused,  what  would  be 
his  fate.  And  I  certainly  wish  nobody 
in  the  world  such  three  months  in  his 


*  When  the  Council  of  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety asked  for  me  the  permission  of  finishing 
a  scientific  work,  it  had  to  obtain  it  from  the 
Emperor  himself. 

t  It  is  known  that  a  recent  French  law  allows 
convicts  to  take  their  penalty  in  cellular  con- 
finement, and  that  three  years  of  cellular  con- 
finement are  reckoned  as  four  years  of  imprison- 
ment. When  we  were  condemned  at  Lyons, 
several  of  my  comrades  expressed  the  wish  to 
take  their  punishment  in  cells,  in  order  to  abridge 
their  imprisonment  by  one  year  or  more.  But 
the  prison  authorities  said  that,  if  their  opinion 
were  asked,  they  would  earnestly  advise  them 
not  to  do  this,  two  or  three  years  of  cellular 
confinement  being  loo  much  and  their  being  a 
great  danger  of  falling  insane.  But  in  France 
the  convict  does  in  his  cell  the  work  he  likes  : 
not  only  can  he  write,  but  he  receives  all  nec- 
essary implements  for  carrying  on  his  trade. 
He  is  not  reduced  to  live  exclusively  on  the 
activity  of  his  own  imagination  ;  the  body, 
the  muscles  are  also  occupied.  And  yet  com- 
petent persons  are  compelled,  by  a  painful  ex- 
perience, to  consider  two  or  three  years  of  cel- 
lular confinement  as  too  dangerous.  In  the 
Troubetskoy  bastion  the  only  occupation  al- 
lowed is  reading  ;  and  even  this  occupation  is 
refused  to  convicts  who  are  kept  in  another 
part  of  the  fortress. 
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life  as  these  three  which  I  passed  with- 
out having  any  news  from  the  outside. 
When  I  was  allowed  to  see  my  sister, 
she  was  severely  admonished  that  if  she 
said  anything  to  me  about  my  brother, 
she  would  never  be  allowed  to  see  me 
more.  As  to  my  comrades,  very  many 
saw  nobody  during  the  whole  two  or 
three  years  of  their  detention.  Many 
had  no  near  relations  in  St.  Peteisburg, 
and  friends  were  not  admitted  ;  others 
had  kinsfolk,  but  these  last  were  sus- 
pected of  having  themselves  acquaint- 
ances with  Socialist,  or  Liberal  circles, 
and  that  was  sufficient  for  refusing  them 
the  favor  of  seeing  their  arrested  brother 
or  sister.  At  present  —  at  least  Mr. 
Lansdell  was  told  so  —  the  visits  of 
friends  are  allowed  each  fortnight.  But 
it  ought  to  be  mentioned  how  an  exten- 
sion of  the  right  of  visiting  was  ac- 
quired. It  was  won,  so  to  say,  by 
fight  ;  that  is,  by  the  famous  famine 
strike,  during  which  a  number  of  prison- 
ers in  the  Troubetskoy  bastion  refused 
to  take  any  food  for  five  or  six  days, 
and  resisted  by  force  the  attempts  to 
feed  by  means  of  injections  and  the  blows 
of  the  warders  by  which  this  operation 
was  accompanied. 

Further,  the  same  visitor  would  have 
mentioned  also  the  means  and  ways  in 
which  the  secret  inquiry  is  conducted,- 
and  the  shameful  proceedings  by  which 
avowals  have  been  extorted,  or  rather 
tried  to  be  extorted,  from  all  who  have 
shown  a  nervous  temper.  He  would 
have  mentioned,  for  instance,  the  lady 
who  went  mad  when  her  new-born  child 
was  taken  away  from  her,  and  refused 
to  be  given  back  until  the  lady  was 
"  more  sincere"  in  her  testimonies,  that 
is,  merely  betrayed  her  friends.  He 
would  have  mentioned,  too,  the  numer- 
ous attempts  at  suicide  made  in  this 
pleasant  place,  the  Troubetskoy  bastion, 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  glass  taken  from 
a  broken  window,  or  by  means  of 
matches  carefully  concealed  piece  by 
piece  during  several  months,  or  by 
means  of  strangulation  with  a  towel.* 
And  he  would  have  found  also  a  word 
of  sympathy  for  the  friends  and  kinsfolk 
of    the    prisoners,    who    are    kept    for 

*  I  have  the  pleasure  of  numbering  among  my 
best  friends  a  person  who  made  at  least  half  a 
dozen  such  attempts.  He  is  now  at  liberty, 
and  I  have  seen  him  since. 


several  years  between  black  despair  and 
faint  hopes  as  to  the  fate  of  their 
arrested  sons,  daughters,  or  husbands.* 

A  well-informed  visitor  to  the  fortress 
would  have  told  all  this,  and  much 
more,  without  going  as  far  back  as 
1 866  to  revive  the  stories  about  the 
salted  herrings  of  Mouravioff  the  hang- 
man. Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  told  this 
in  my  paper  on  Prisons.  But  I  repeat, 
that  when  I  remembered  the  streams  of 
tears  that  are  shed  throughout  Russia, 
in  each  remotest  village,  in  connection 
with  our  prisons  ;  when  I  remembered 
the  horrors  of  our  ostrogs  and  central 
prisons  ;  when  I  remembered  the  salt- 
works at  Ust-Kut,  or  the  gold-mines  of 
Siberia,  the  pen  stayed  in  my  hands  to 
write  about  our  sufferings — so  small  in 
comparison  with  these — and  I  hastened 
to  tell  my  English  readers  what  is  the 
real  state  of  those  prisons  where  thou- 
sands of  people  are  groaning  every  day 
in  the  hands  of  omnipotent  wild  beasts. 
I  mentioned  the  treatment  of  political 
prisoners  (in  a  paper  on  the  Russian 
Revolutionary  Party)  only  as  far  as  it 
was  necessary  to  showj^the  development 
of  the  struggle  that  is  going  on  now  in 
Russia  ;  and  in  a  paper  on  Russian 
Prisons  1  spared  only  five  lines  to  men- 
tion the  fate  of  my  political  friends. 

But  what  I  stigmatized  as  it  deserves, 
what  I  have  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  public  opinion  in  England,  in  order 
to  show  the  hypocrisy  of  our  Govern- 
ment, was  the  treatment  to  which  were 
submitted  the  condemned  revolutionists, 
who,  instead  of  being  sent  to  Siberia, 
according  to  law,  were  kept  in  the 
fortress,  in  dark  cells,  without  any  oc- 
cupation, and  were  brought  to  madness, 
or  on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  five  to  ten  in  less  than  one 
year.     This    I    wrote,    according    to    a 

*  I  could  quote  scores  of  examples  of  the  mos'^ 
shameful  intimidation  used  on  the  kinsfolk  of 
prisoners.  Bui  one  will  do.  I  had  refused  to 
answer  any  questions  during  the  secret  inquiry. 
To  induce  me  to  change  my  opinion,  my  kins- 
folk where  informed  by  a  person  of  high  stand- 
ing in  the  law,  that  the  Tsar  had  resolved  to 
hang  three  of  us — Voinaralsky,  Kovalik,  and 
myself — and  that  the  only  means  of  saving  me 
would  be  "to  tell  everything."  Of  course,  my 
kinsfolk  told  me  nothing  of  that,  but  one  can 
easily  imagine  their  despair.  Intimidation  of 
this  kind  is  quite  usual,  and  still  worse  instances 
could  be  quoted,  if  it  were  not  dangerous  to  c6m- 
promise  people  living  in  Russia. 
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description  published  in  the  IVill  of 
the  People  and  in  the  pamphlet  Na 
Podiiiye,  as  I  knew  that  each  word  of 
this  description  was  absolutely  exact. 

This  part  of  the  fortress  (where 
Shiriaeff,  Okladsky,  Tikhonoff,  Marty- 
novsky,  Tsukerman,  etc.,  were  kept) 
was  not  shown  to  Mr.  Lansdell,  and  he 
knows  nothing  about  it  ;  so  that  the 
only  account  which,  in  my  opinion, 
he  was  entitled  to  give,  was  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Although  Count  Tolstoy  had 
promised  me  that  /  should  see  everything 
(he  might  say),  I  was  shown  only  that 
building  where  prisoners  are  kept  when 
waiting  for  trial,  and  the  Courtine, 
fvhere  I  found  no  political  prisoners. 
I  was  not  shown  any  building  where 
the  above-named  convicts  were  kept, 
and  I  do  not  remember  any  of  the 
names  mentioned  in  this  Review  being 
named  to  me  in  the  Troubetskoy  bas- 
tion. So  I  can  say  nothing  about  the 
fate  of  Shiriaeff,  Okladsky,  and  their 
comrades.  In  fact,  I  visited  only  one 
bastion  out  of  eight  or  ten,  and  have  no 
idea  about  what  the  extensive  fortifica- 
tions in  the  north  of  the  fortress  may 
contain."  That  would  have  been,  I 
think,  the  only  correct  way  to  give  an 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  fortress,  and 
ihis  the  more  so  as,  out  of  two  of  Mr. 
Lansdell's  informants— both  belonging 
to  the  State's  secret  police— one  (who 
belongs  to  the  third  section)  said  that 
he  once  visited  a  building  with  cells 
underground  which  were  "  lighted  from 
the  corridor  above,  hardly  enough,"  he 
said,  "  to  read  by,"  which  cells  are 
probably  the  same  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, where  lamps  are  lighted  for 
twenty-two  hours  out  of  twenty-four  ; 
and  the  other  informant  ("  a  chie£  of 
the  gendarmerie")  mentioned  a  more 
comfortable  building,  three  stories  high, 
in  the  Alexis  Ravelin,  where  prisoners 
were  also  kept.  There  are  thus  at  least 
two  prisons,  or  two  suites  of  cells,  which 
were  not  shown  to  Mr.  Lansdell.  But, 
notwithstanding  that,  Mr.  Lansdell  tries 
to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  just-mentioned 
description  of  the  shameful  treatment 
to  which  Shiriaeff,  Okladsky,  and  their 
comrades  were  submitted,  and,  in  order 
to  show  its  inaccuracy,  tells  us  a  long 
story  about  a  Russian,  Mr.  Robinson, 
who  was  kept,  twenty  years  ago,  for 
three  years  (without  being  brought  be- 


fore a  court)  in  the  Alexis  Ravelin,  and 
was  treated  there  as  in  a  good  hotel. 
Everybody  will  understand,  however, 
that  jslr.  Robinson's  case  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  that  of  Shiriaeff  and 
Okladsky,  and  that  the  well-lighted 
room  where  he  was  kept  (like  hundreds 
of  students  and  young  men  arrested  at 
the  same  epoch)  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  suite  of  dark  cells  mentioned  not 
only  by  "  vindictive  writers,"  but  even 
by  a  third  informant  of  Mr.  Lansdell. 
The  fortress  covers  nearly  a  square 
mile,  and  it  contains  all  kinds  of  build- 
ings, from  the  palace  of  the  Command- 
ant to  the  cells  where  people  are 
brought  to  death,  or  madness,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.  Everybody 
knows  that  Tchernyshersky  wrote  in 
the  fortress,  and  that  our  brilliant  liter- 
ary critic  and  popularizer  of  Darwin's 
works,  Pisareff,  who  was  kept  in  the 
fortress  for  two  years  or  more,  and  was 
set  at  liberty  only  when  already  becom- 
ing insane,  wrote  his  remarkable  essays 
on  Darwinism  in  the  fortress.  But  what 
has  that  to  do  with  the  treatment  of 
Shiriaeff,  Okladsky,  and  their  comrades  ? 
There  is,  however,  one  point  upon 
which  Mr.  Lansdell's  doubts  are  quite 
legitimate.  It  is  when  he  doubts  about 
torture  having  been  applied  to  Ryssa- 
koff  and  Adrian  Mikhailoff.  I  doubted 
it  myself,  nay,  I  said  it  was  impossible, 
until  I  was  convinced'  by  facts.  It  is 
quite  natural,  therefore,  that  he  wishes 
more  details  about  torture  before  be- 
lieving in  it.  But  I  know  also  that  the 
Russian  Government  would  be  only  too 
glad,  if,  provoked  by  polemics,  I  should 
say  something  more  about  the  subject. 
I  merely  say,  therefore,  that  when  bring- 
ing forward  this  terrible  charge  against 
the  Russian  Government,  I  was  fully 
aware  of  the  responsibility  I  took  upon 
myself,  and  therefore  brought  forward 
only  what  I  was  certain  of.  If  I  were 
reporting  mere  rumors  and  town-talk,  I 
surely  would  have  added  the  name 
of  Goldenberg  to  those  of  Ryssakoff 
and  Mikhailoff.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment was  loudly  accused  at  St.  Peters- 
burg of  having  put  Goldenberg  to 
torture,  in  order  to  extort  from  him 
the  avowals  which  served  to  condemn 
to  death  so  many  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, and  this  rumor  was  telegraphed 
at    that    time    to    the    best    informed 
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London  papers.  Besides,  the  accusation 
received  a  horrible  stamp  of  reality 
when  it  was  announced  that  Goldenberg 
had  hanged  himself  in  the  fortress, 
while  it  is  known  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  cells  on  which  to  hang  even  a 
towel.  But  I  did  not  mention  Golden- 
berg's  name,  as  I  knew  nothing  exact 
about  him.  And  I  published  that  tort- 
ure was  applied  to  Ryssakoff  and 
Mikhailoff,  because  I  considered  the 
facts  brought  before  me  with  regard 
to  them  as  indubitable.  None  of  those 
who  have  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
trials  will  doubt  that  the  Russian  Revo- 
lutionary party,  which  finds  sympa- 
thizers— passive  if  not  active — every- 
where, from  the  Winter  Palace  to  the 
last  ostrog,  from  the  Ministries  to  the 
barracks  of  soldiers,  has  more  means 
for  penetrating  into  the  secrets  of  the 
jails,  than  those  who  simply  visit  them 
with  permission  of  Government.  Who 
will  be  convinced,  indeed,  of  the  con- 
trary by  such  arguments  of  Mr.  Lans- 
dell  as  these  :  Nobody  was  tortured  in 
his  presence,  and  Mr.  Jones,  a  British 
subject,  who  was  arrested  once,  and  set 
at  liberty  after  an  examination  which 
lasted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was 
not  put  to  torture  ! '"  Everybody  un- 
derstands that  torture  would  not  be 
applied  in  the  fortress  under  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Lansdell,  and  still  less  to  Mr. 
Jones. 

But  Mr.  Lansdell  made  up  his  mind 
that,  after  having  seen  a  corner  of  the 
fortress,  one  would  know  everything 
about  it  ;  and  he  goes  still  further,  he 
victoriously  exclaims — "What,  then, 
have  become  of  the  cachots,  oubliettes,  and 
dismal  chambers  which  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Peter  and  Paul  by  so 
many  ?"  Well,  I  also  know  the  Trou- 
betskoy  bastion  ;  I  know  also  the  rooms 
of  the  Courtine  ;  still  I  should  never 
permit  myself,  on  the  ground  of  this 
limited  knowledge,  either  to  affirm  or 
to  deny  the  existence  of  oubliettes  in  the 
fortress.  I  should  not  affirm  their 
existence,  as  I  know  that  oubliettes  are 
usually  discovered  only  after  a  14th  of 
July  ;  and  I  should  not  deny  it,  as  I 
knovv  that  the  Troubetskoy  bastion  does 
not  embody  even  a  tenth  part  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  fortress. 

*  Contemporary  Review,  p.  285. 


Again,  I  should  not  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  oubliettes,  as  I  know  that  even 
in  our  times  people  disappear  in  Russia 
without  anybody  knowing  where  they 
are  concealed.  I  take  one  instance, 
Netchaieff.  He  killed  a  spy  at  Mos- 
cow, fled  to  Switzerland,  and  was  ex- 
tradited by  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
solemn  promise  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  treat  him  as  a  common-law 
prisoner,  and  not  as  a  political  ad- 
versary. He  was  condemned  by  a  jury 
at  Moscow  to  hard  labor,  and,  after 
having  been  ill-treated  there  in  the  way 
I  have  described  elsewhere,  he  disap- 
peared. According  to  law  he  ought  to 
be  now  at  Kara,  or  at  Sakhalin,  or  £^ 
any  hard-labor  colony  in  Siberia.  But 
we  know  that  m  1881  he  was  at  none  of 
these  places.  Where  is  he  then  ?  Last 
year  the  rumor  was  current  that  he  had 
managed  to  make  his  escape  from  the 
fortress,  but  it  has  not  been  confirmed 
since  ;  and  I  have  some  reasons  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was,  two  years  ago,  and 
may  be  still,  in  some  part  of  the  for- 
tress. I  do  not  say  he  is  ill-treated 
there  :  I  suppose,  on  the  contrary,  that, 
like  all  other  political  prisoners,  he  won 
at  last  the  sympathies  of  his  jailers,  and 
I  hope  that  he  is  kept  in  a  decent  cell. 
But  he  has  the  right  to  be  now  in 
Siberia,  and  to  be  enjoying  a  relative 
liberty  in  the  Kara  village,  close  by  the 
mines.  He  has  also  kinsfolk  and 
friends,  who  surely  would  be  happy 
to  learn  at  least  if  he  is  in  life,  and 
where  he  is.  Does  Mr.  Lansdell's  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  fortress  go  so 
far  as  to  entitle  him  to  affirm,  on  his 
conscience,  that  Netchaieff  is  no  longer 
kept  somewhere  in  the  fortress  ?  Is  he 
sufficiently  sure  of  his  informants  to 
authorize  us  to  write  to  Netchaieff's 
friends  that  there  are  no  oubliettes  in 
the  fortress,  and  that  they  must  search 
for  their  friend  elsewhere  ? 

Again,  I  should  not  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  oubliettes  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
fortress,  as  it  is  notorious  that  there 
are  oubliettes  with  men  therein  in  other 
Russian  fortresses  ;  for  instance,  in  the 
old  fortress  of  the  Solovetsky  monas- 
tery. Last  year  (1882)  we  read  with 
immense  pleasure  in  our  newspapers 
that  one  of  those  who  were  kept  in 
such  an  oubliette  for  iifteen  years  was 
at  last  set  at  liberty.     I  mean  Pushkin. 
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In  1858  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  orthodox  religion  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  truth.  He  explained  his  ideas 
in  a  work  and  in  schemes,  went  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  1861  and  1863,  and  asked 
the  Church  authorities  to  publish  his 
work.  The  world,  he  said,  is  rotten  in 
its  sins  ;  Christ  has  not  saved  it  com- 
pletely, and  a  new  Messiah  will  come. 
For  these  ideas  lie  was  arrested  in  1866, 
and  sent,  between  two  gendarmes,  to 
the  Solovetsky  prison — of  course  with- 
out having  been  tried.  There  he  was 
put  in  a  dark  and  damp  cell,  and  kept 
therein  /or  fifteen  years.  He  has  a 
wife  ;  she  was  not  admitted  to  see  him 
during  fourteen  years,  that  is,  until 
1S81.  Nobody  was  allowed  to  enter 
his  cell  during  all  this  time,  excepting 
the  archimandrite  of  the  monastery, 
Mr.  H.  Dixon,  and  M.  Prougavin,  who 
is  an  official  of  the  staff  of  the  Governor 
of  Arkhangelsk,  and  visited  him  in 
1881.  Pushkin  was  fifty- five  years  old 
when  M.  Prougavin  saw  him,  and  he 
said,  "I  do  not  know  what  are  my 
faults  ;  how  can  I  exculpate  myself  ? 
They  say  to  me,  '  Go  to  church,  aban- 
don your  heresy,  and  you  will  be  free.' 
But  how  can  I  do  it  ?  I  have  sacrificed 
everything  for  my  convictions — my  fort- 
une, the  happiness  of  my  own  family, 
my  own  life.  Can  I  abjure  my  con- 
victions ?  Time  will  show  if  1  am 
right,  and  I  hope  it.  But  if  I  am 
wrong,  if  it  only  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  truth,  let  then  this  prison  be  my 
grave  !"  In  188 1  his  wife  was  admitted 
to  see  him,  and  thence  she  went  direct- 
ly to  St.  Petersburg  to  ask  for  his 
release.  By  ihis  time  M.  Prougavin 
had  published  all  this  awful  story  in 
a  review  and  in  newspapers.  The  press 
cried  for  grace,  and  Pushkin  was  par- 
doned ;  but  he  had  been  kept  for  fifteen 
years  in  an  oubliette.'^ 

Was  Pushkin  the  sole  person  who  was 
so  kept  in  an  oubliette  ?  I  do  not  think 
so.  Some  twelve  years  ago  a  German 
geologist,  a  friend  of  mine,  discovered 
an  artillery  ofificer  in  the  same  condition 
as  Pushkin.     We  made  at  St.  Petersburg 

*Let  those  who  will  not  fail  to  express  "a 
doubt  ■'  about  this  story,  read  M.  Prou<ravin's 
paper  in  the  November  number  of  the  Panslavist 
review  Russkaya  Mysl,  for  1S81,  his  papers  in 
the  Golos  of  the  same  epoch,  the  Moscow  Tele- 
graph of  November  15th,  1S81,  and  so  on. 


all  kinds  of  applications  to  influential 
persons,  in  order  to  obtain  his  release. 
A  Grand  Duchess  was  interested  in  the 
fate  of  this  ex-officer.  We  obtained 
nothing,  and  probably  he  is  still  in  an 
oubliette^  if  "  the  prison  has  not  been  his 
grave."  Before  sucli  dreadful  examples 
let  us  be  more  cautious  in  speaking 
about  oubliettes,  and  still  more  cautious 
in  undertaking  the  defence  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government. 

And  now  let  me  add  a  few  words 
about  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
way  of  those  who  earnestly  wish  to 
know  the  real  state  of  Russian  prison- 
ers. I  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Lansdell's 
example,  and  accuse  him  of  a  want  of 
good  faith  for  holding  different  views 
from  those  of  our  Russian  explorers  and 
myself.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties one  meets  with  in  this  matter. 
I  know  them  from  my  own  experience, 
and  still  more  from  the  written  experi- 
ence of  those  who  attempted  to  make 
on  a  larger  scale  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  our  prisons.  Even  officials,  to 
whom  their  official  position  opened  the 
doors  of  the  jails  at  any  time,  and  who 
had  plenty  of  time  before  them  to  pur- 
sue their  inquiry,  have  openly  acknowl- 
edged these  difficulties.  AH  serious 
explorers  of  our  penal  institutions  are 
unanimous  in  saying  that  one  learns 
nothing  from  a  mere  inspection  of  a 
prison.  "  Each  prison  undergoes  a 
magical  change  when  a  visitor  is  ex- 
pected," says  one  of  them.  "  I  did 
not  recognize  the  lock-up  which  I  had 
visited  incognito,  when  I  went  afterward 
to  the  same  lock-up  in  my  official  capac- 
ity,"  says  another.  "  The  prisoners 
never  reveal  to  an  inspector  the  horrors 
committed  in  the  prison,  as  they  know 
that  the  inspector  goes  away  and  the 
jailer  remains,"  says  a  third  explorer. 
One  must  know  the  prisons  beforehand 
to  discover  the  horrible  black  holes,  like 
those  described  by  MM.  Nikitin  and 
Yadrintseff,  as  they  obviously  will  never 
be  shown  to'  a  visitor  who  knows  nothing 
about  them  ;  and  so  on. 

Such  being  the  difficulties  for  Russian 
officials,  they  are  still  greater  for  a  for- 
eigner. He  is  in  the  worst  imaginable 
position,  on  account  of  the  continuous 
fear  of  Russian  administrators  of  being 
treated  by  the  foreign  press  as  barba- 
rians.    He  has  before  him  this  dilemma. 
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Either  he  determines  to  thoroughly  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  prisons,  to 
go  to  the  bottom,  and  to  discover  the 
bestialities  of  the  Makaroffs,  the  Tre- 
poffs,  and  their  acolytes  ;  and  then  he 
will  not  receive  permission  to  visit 
prisons.  Or,  he  will  make  only  an 
official  scamper  through  the  prisons  ; 
he  will  know  nothing  but  what  the 
Government  is  willing  to  let  him  know  ; 
and,  being  unable  to  check  for  himself 
what  is  reported  to  him  by  officials,  he 
will  become  the  vehicle  for  bringing  to 
public  knowledge  what  his  official  ac- 
quaintance desire  to  be  published. 
Well  enough  is  it  if  he  has  the  neces- 
sary firmness  of  character  not  to  come 
by  and  by,  like  so  many  foreigners  in 
Russia,  to  extenuate  the  dark  features 
which  formerly  revolted  him. 

But  the  greater  the  difficulties,  the 
greater  must  be  the  efforts  of  those  who 
are  really  desirous  to  know  the  truth  ; 
and  we  have  seen  foreigners  who  have 
vanquished  these  difficulties.  One  might 
differ  in  opinion  from  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Wallace  on  many  points,  perhaps  he 
himself  would  now  change  his  opinion 
on  several  subjects  ;  but  still  his  work, 
although  not  congratulated  by  MM. 
Katkoff  and  Tolstoy,  was  recognized 
unanimously  by  the  independent  Russian 
press  as  a  serious  and  conscientious  work. 
And  as  to  our  prisons,  several  Russian 
officials,  by  displaying  much  patience 
and  by  spending  much  time,  have  hap- 
pened to  learn  the  true  state  of  our 
penal  institutions.  The  English  prisons 
are  not  Russian  ostrogs  ;  the  jailers  in 
England  are  not  omnipotent,  the  in- 
mates are  not  flogged  on  a  mere  caprice 
of  the  jailer,  and  their  coppers  are  not 
stolen  by  him  ;  a  man  would  not  order 
a  prisoner  to  be  flogged  who  had  not 
saluted  him,  and  those  to  be  kicked 
down  who  protest  against  this  measure. 
The  Trepoffs  have  disappeared  from 
England.      Parliament   would   be    only 


too  glad  to  know  any  dark  features  of 
English  prisons  ;  yet  to  know  their  real 
state  is  not  an  easy  task.  But  if  a  for- 
eigner went  to  England,  without  knowing 
a  word  of  English,  without  taking  the 
pains  to  study  what  was  written  in  Eng- 
land about  her  penal  institutions,  and, 
after  having  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  the 
prisons,  were  to  write  that  all  those 
who  hold  different  views  on  prisons 
from  himself  are  merely  inspired  with  a 
feeling  of  vindictiveness,  surely  he  would 
be  accused  of  great  levity  and  presump- 
tion. But  Russia  is  not  England,  and 
to  know  the  truth  in  Russia  is  far  more 
difficult. 

Levity  is  always  regrettable,  but  it  is 
the  more  regrettable  in  questions  like 
this,  and  in  a  country  like  Russia.  For 
twenty  years  all  honest  men  in  our 
country  have  loudly  cried  out  against 
our  prisons,  and  loudly  asked  for  an 
immediate  reform.  For  twenty  years 
public  opinion  has  vainly  asked  tor  a 
thorough  renewal  of  the  prisons'  ad- 
ministration, for  more  light,  for  more 
control  in  the  whole  system.  And  the 
Government  which  refuses  all  that  will 
be  only  too  glad  if  it  can  answer  them  : 
"You  see,  here  is  a  foreigner  v/ho 
knows  everything  about  prisons  through- 
out the  world,  and  who  finds  that  all 
you  say  is  mere  exaggeration  ;  that  our 
prisons  are  not  at  all  bad  in  comparison 
with  those  of  other  countries." 

When  thousands,  nay,  a  hundred 
thousand  of  men,  women,  and  children 
are  groaning  under  the  abominable 
regime  of  prisons  as  they  are  in  Russia, 
one  ought  to  proceed  with  the  greatest 
caution  ;  and  I  earnestly  mvite  foreign- 
ers who  may  be  tempted  to  study  this 
question,  never  to  forget  that  every 
attempt  to  extenuate  the  dark  fea- 
tures of  our  prisons  will  be  a  stone 
brought  to  consolidate  the  abominable 
regime  we  have  now. — Nineteenth  Cent- 
ury. 
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We  live  in  an  era,  beyond  all  other  a  few  Britons  are  assembled  together 
eras  in  the  world's  history,  progressive,  there  the  fact  is  sure  to  be  loudly  pro- 
enlightened,  prosperous.  We  are  not  claimed.  Your  after-dinner  speaker  is 
likely  to  forget  that  it  is  so,  for  wherever  a  veritable  dunce,  a  man  unfitted  for  his 
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post,  if  he  cannot  glibly  pour  out  a 
sparkling  stream  of  figures  concerning  im- 
ports, exports,  inland  revenue,  customs, 
manufactures,  etc.,  all  testifying  to  the 
glory  of  the  age  we  live  in,  each  grand 
array  of  statistics  exposing  the  contemp- 
tible insignificance  of  the  age  we  have 
left  behind.  The  post-prandial  orator 
waxes  warm  behind  his  broad  expanse 
of  white  waistcoat  as  he  tots  up  the 
secrets  that  have  been  wrenched  from 
the  heart  of  Dame  Nature  by  the 
patience,  the  skill,  the  energy,  the  dar- 
ing of  man  during  the  present  century. 
We  can  carry  on  the  ocean  trade  of  all 
nations,  we  can  send  out  an  army  on  the 
shortest  notice  to  defend  the  honor  of 
our  common  country  in  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  globe  ;  we  can  supply  all 
the  world  with  manufactured  goods,  and 
money  too,  if  they  want  it,  but  we  can- 
not prevent  a  man  dying  of  starvation  in 
our  midst. 

In  a  gloomy  cellar  that  is  flattered 
with  the  title  of  kitchen,  in  the  centre 
of  one  of  our  great  cities,  lives  a  woman 
and  four  children.  By  working  thirteen 
or  fourteen  hours  per  day  at  making 
match-boxes,  they  are  enabled  to  earn 
in  a  week  the  sum  of  twelve  shillings. 
Their  life  is  one  dreary  round  of  work, 
and,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence.  The  slightest  accident  oc- 
curring to  stop  the  miserable  routine 
would  mean  ruin — starvation,  or  the 
workhouse.  It  is  said  such  people  are 
not  unhappy,  because  they  have  never 
known  what  it  is  to  lead  a  different  life. 
In  the  same  spirit  the  Billingsgate  fish- 
wife declared  it  could  be  no  cruelty  to 
cut  up  living  eels,  because  they  were 
used  to  it.  Those  to  whom  Fortune  has 
been  kind,  and  are  satisfied  with  such 
brutal  reasoning  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
minded that  although  the  suffering  poor 
are  as  tractable  as  the  fish-wife's  eels  to- 
day, it  may  not  always  be  so.  There  is 
a  limit  to  human  endurance,  and  fren- 
zied mobs  of  starving  people  are  not 
likely  to  act  logically  or  kindly  toward 
the  upholders  of  the  theory  that  use  is 
second  nature.  We  are,  as  a  people,  so 
busy,  our  time  is  so  fully  occupied,  our 
attention  is  so  distracted  with  affairs  of 
imperial  interest,  that  only  a  very  few 
take  the  trouble  to  explore  the  unfash- 
ionable quarters  of  our  great  cities  and 
discover  the   germs  of    social  diseases 


which,  unless  they  are  destroyed  in  time, 
will  assume  a  growth  before  which  the 
wisest  and  best  statesman  will  stand  ap- 
palled— helpless  to  prevent  disaster,  too 
late  to  apply  the  healing  balm.  The 
ruling  classes  are  composed  mainly  of 
those  who  have  come  into  the  world  to 
find  it  all  wealth,  luxury,  and  ease,  and 
those  whose  fortunes  have  prospered 
with  the  growth  of  the  empire.  To 
these  the  prodigious  array  of  statistics 
under  the  heads  of  imports  and  exports 
is  food  for  pleasant  reflection  :  they  are 
a  part  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world, 
and  they  swell  with  pride  at  the  thought. 
But  go  to  the  woman  who  has  to  earn 
her  bread  by  making  match-boxes  in 
a  city  cellar.  Tell  her  that  the  wealth 
of  England  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1840  ;  that  while  at  that  date  it  averaged 
only  £158  per  inhabitant,  it  now  aver- 


ages 


149.     Tell  her    that   during  the 


last  fifty  years  railway  property  has  in- 
creased to  the  extent  of  over  £700,- 
000,000,  house  property  over  £1,000,- 
000,000,  and  shipping  £100,000,000. 
Tell  her  that  we  are  digging  up  over 
100,000,000  more  tons  of  coal  every 
year  than  did  our  grandfathers,  and  that 
our  trade  with  foreign  countries  has  in- 
creased over  50,000,000  of  tons  since 
1840.  Great  Britain  may  be  the  grand- 
est nation  in  the  universe,  but  to  these 
poor  waifs  it  is  a  veritable  inferno.  What 
shall  it  comfort  the  poor  wretch  in  a  city 
garret,  who  is  starving  for  lack  of  bread, 
to  know  that  the  sun  never  sets  upon 
his  country's  might,  or  that  the  morning 
drum-beat  of  her  majesty's  troops 
echoes  round  the  world  ? 
.  As  a  nation  we  are  not  blind  to  the 
fact  that  the  moSt  hideous  forms  of 
poverty  haunt  the  pathway  of  our  na- 
tional prosperity.  We  do  not  steel  our 
hearts  against  the  poor,  on  the  contrary, 
we  pour  out  through  thousands  of  chari- 
table channels  millions  of  money  every 
year  ;  but  money  cannot  stamp  out 
poverty.  There  was  a  world  of  mean- 
ing in  the  exclamation  of  a  clergynian  in 
the  East  end  of  London  when  he 
answered  an  offer  of  help  for  the 
poor  in  his  district  with  the  words 
— "  For  God's  sake  don't  send  us 
money  !"  Money  at  the  best  can  be 
but  a  temporary  remedy,  and  often  does 
more  harm  than  good.  If  we  sincerely 
desire    to    lessen    the    sum  of    human 
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misery  we  must  aim  at  the  causes  that 
bring  it  about.  The  sanitary  officer  who 
discovers  the  hidden  cesspool  may  save 
a  hundred  lives  while  the  physician  in 
the  sick-room  is  striving  to  save  one.  If 
we  could  gaze  upon  the  world  from  afar, 
and  penetrate  the  labyrinths  of  bricks 
and  mortar  with  all-seeing  eyes,  we 
should  most  likely  lose  sight  of  all  else 
in  the  one  prominent,  all-absorbing  fact 
brought  to  view — that  the  myriads  of 
human  beings  at  our  feet  were  all  strug- 
gling, fighting,  kicking,  screaming  for 
the  possession  of  certain  disks  of  metal 
and,  that  the  good  things  of  life  were 
apportioned  according  to  the  number 
of  metal  disks  scraped  together  by  in- 
dividual members  of  the  riotous  as- 
sembly. We  should  see  the  weak 
and  the  helpless  pushed  on  one  side 
and  trampled  upon  by  the  healthy  and 
strong.  We  should  hear  the  lips  pro- 
fessing the  gospel  of  peace  and  good- 
will on  earth,  and  see  the  hands  acting 
up  to  the  gospel  of  each  for  himself,  and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  Has  not 
this  unedifying  scramble  for  wealth 
something  to  do  with  the  world's  un- 
happiness  ?  We  have  heard  much  about 
thrift  lately.  A  great  number  of  elo- 
quent speeches  have  been  made  and  in- 
teresting books  written  on  the  subject 
by  people  whose  hearts  and  consciences 
have  been  sorely  troubled  at  the  misery 
within  a  stone' s-throw  of  their  drawing- 
room  windows.  Thrift  is  a  toothsome 
morsel  for  the  philanthropist,  but  it  too 
often  leads  him  astray.  It  is  a  word 
that  flies,  crisp  and  clear,  from  the 
tongue,  a  doctrine  requiring  little  appli- 
cation to  master,  lending  itself  readily  to- 
the  manufacture  of  fine  sentences,  but  it 
is  not  so  free  from  guile  as  it  appears  to 
be.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  most 
thrifty  nation  to  be  the  most  unhappy 
under  the  sun.  It  is  the  scramble  for 
wealth  that  makes  the  world  more  like  a 
gigantic  den  of  vvild  beasts  than  a  home 
for  men  and  women  endowed  with  hearts 
avc.  brains,  and  in  the  thickest  of  the  in- 
decent scrimmage  the  most  thrifty  people 
are  to  be  found.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, however,  that  they  are  there 
more  through  pressure  of  circumstances 
than  any  faults  of  their  own. 

As  society  is  at  present  constituted 
the  man  who  is  born  with  aspirations 
and    hopes,   the    man    who    desires  to 


gratify  an  intuitive  love  of  art,  such  as 
is  often  found  among  the  poorest  ;  the 
man  who  has  a  taste  for  books,  and 
longings  to  gratify  it  ;  the  man  whose 
love  of  music  is  a  passion,  and  who 
yearns  to  commune  with  sympathetic 
hearts  ;  all  such  men  as  these,  however 
pure  their  motives  may  be,  quickly  dis- 
cover that  the  surest  way  to  gratify  their 
desires  is  to  "  get  on  in  the  world." 
They  see  that  doors  are  open  to  wealth 
and  social  position,  where  love  of  art, 
accompanied  with  comparative  poverty, 
seeks  for  admission  in  vain.  If  they 
have  sons  endowed  with  exceptional  in- 
tellectual powers,  capable  of  being  fash- 
ioned into  men  who  would  do  the  coun- 
try service,  they  may  knock  at  the  doors 
of  universities  in  vain,  and  will  be  hus- 
tled on  one  side  to  make  way  for  medi- 
ocrity, or  even  incompetent  stupidity, 
whose  golden  key  opens  the  doors  like 
the  traditional  talismans  of  a  past  age. 
They  are  crushed  by  caste,  and  reminded 
of  their  low  position  in  the  social  scale 
at  every  turn.  The  temptation  to  move 
among  men  and  women  of  a  higher 
caste  and  enjoy  like  privileges,  is  too 
great  for  the  majority  to  overcome. 
Noble  minds  may  hesitate  and  tender 
hearts  falter,  but,  eventually,  into  the 
scramble  for  wealth  they  go,  helter- 
skelter,  scratching,  clawing,  struggling 
— every  better  feeling  stifled  in  the  all- 
absorbing  desire  to  get  on  in  the  world. 
Certain  social  advantages,  certain  privi- 
leges, certain  pleasures,  things  that  we 
feel  sure  would  make  life  worth  living — 
all  these  can  only  be  obtained  by  posses- 
sors of  wealth — therefore  wealth  we 
must  have,  at  any  cost  of  heart  and  con- 
science. This  is  the  line  of  thought 
adopted  by  the  people  who  are  desecrat- 
ing their  bodies  and  sacrificing  their 
better  selves  to  the  Juggernaut  of  what 
is  called  success  in  life. 

It  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
present  generation  of  men  and  women 
to  put  an  end  to  this  miserable,  cruel, 
and  debasing  social  war,  but  it  is  in 
their  power  to  do  much  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  better,  a  more  peaceful  condition 
of  life  ;  that  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  the  future  may  not  have  to  en- 
dure the  agonies  that  make  the  life  of 
the  present  day  to  so  many  a  desolate, 
hopeless,  unbeautiful  heritage.  What 
can    we    do    to    check    this    all-round 
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scramble  for  wealth  and  social  position  ? 
The  problem  is  not  so  hopelessly  in- 
soluble as  it  appears  to  be.  If  the 
social  barriers  that  mistrust  and  caste 
have  set  up  were  but  levelled  to  the 
ground,  we  should  find  our  task  an  easy 
one.  The  rich  man  says  to  the  artisan 
— "  Work,  take  your  wage,  be  thankful 
for  it  ;  you  have  a  shelter  ;  you  can  pur- 
chase enough  food  to  keep  your  family 
from  starving  ;  be  content,  praise  God 
and  honor  the  king."  But  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  intelligent  being  to  be 
content  with  any  such  bare  regime,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  best  of  the 
artisan  class,  being  dissatisfied  with 
their  lot  in  life,  even  they,  in  their  poor, 
miserable  little  way,  join  in  the  cruel 
scramble  for  wealth,  and  do  their  level 
best — though  perhaps  unconsciously — to 
add  to  the  sufferings  of  humanity.  And 
so,  grade  upon  grade,  each  class  finding 
itself  laboring  under  social  disadvantages 
as  compared  with  the  class  above  it,  ex- 
pends its  energy,  not  in  endeavoring  to 
make  the  world  happier,  not  in  working 
to  raise  its  intellectual  and  moral  stand- 
ard, not  in  making  the  particular  sphere 
in  which  it  moves  more  pleasant  and 
more  easy  to  live  in,  but  in  a  painful, 
undignified  struggle  to  purchase  a  place 
in  a  higher  caste. 

The  distinction  of  classes  is  perhaps 
in  no  case  more  prominently  inhuman 
than  in  that  of  workmen  and  their  em- 
ployers. The  average  employer  of 
labor  holds  himself  stiffly  aloof  from 
those  in  his  service  ;  he  treats  them  as 
menials,  not  as  his  fellow  men,  f6rgetting 
how  his  interests  are  at  their  mercy  from 
morning  until  night.  If  their  work  is 
conscientiously  and  honestly  performed, 
he  imagines  that  when  the  weekly  dole 
of  wages  has  been  paid  out  that  both 
parties  can  cry  quits,  as  if  mere  money 
could  ever  be  adequate  remuneration  for 
really  good  work.  He  goes  home  at 
night  to  his  well-appointed  villa,  and 
his  workmen  find  their  way  to  homes 
that  are  not  by  any  means  well-ap- 
pointed, if  they  are  not  exceedingly 
wretched.  The  lives  of  the  two  classes 
are  distinct,  they  are  strangers  to  each 
other.  This  holding  aloof,  this  in- 
human indifference  and  utter  absence 
of  social  feeling  breeds  distrust,  envy, 
and  even  malice.  Would  the  workman 
toil  with  less  zeal  if  he  were  the  friend 


of  his  employer,  instead  of  his  under- 
ling ?  One  hears  on  all  sides  complaints 
of  drunken  workmen,  thriftless  work- 
men, workmen  careless  and  indifferent, 
without  a  thought  above  the  public- 
house.  Ask  the  complaining  employers 
if  they  have  ever  once  entered  into  the 
social  life  of  the  men  they  are  grumbling 
about  ;  have  they  ever  moved  a  hand  to 
assist  their  workmen  to  spend  their 
leisure  profitably  and  happily  ?  Have 
they  ever  said  to  the  men  who  devote 
too  much  time  and  money  to  the  gin- 
palace,  "  Come,  see  my  library,  and 
borrow  a  good  book" — "  Come,  have  a 
half-hour  with  me  among  my  pictures" 
— "  Come,  you  who  are  fond  of  music  ; 
don't  go  to  that  music-hall,  with  its 
drink  and  stupidity  ;  bring  your  wife  or 
sweetheart,  and  hear  my  wife  sing  a 
good  wholesome  song?"  If  this  were 
the  attitude  assumed  by  employers  to 
workmen,  if  this  feeling  of  affection  and 
good-fellowship  extended  to  all  classes, 
how  much  happier  and  brighter  life 
would  be.  The  typical  case  of  work- 
man and  employer  will  hold  good  if  ap- 
plied to  all  grades  in  the  social  scale. 
The  workman,  if  treated  as  a  friend  and 
equal  by  those  to  whom  Fortune  has 
been  more  kind,  if  estimated  by  all 
classes  according  to  his  own  true  worth 
as  a  man,  and  not  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  cloth  upon  his  back  ;  if 
his  children  are  allowed  the  same  chance 
of  developing  their  abilities  as  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rich,  he  will  feel  no  inclina- 
tion to  devote  his  life  to  a  cruel  struggle 
with  his  fellows  for  a  higher  position. 
The  truth  will  dawn  upon  him  that  the 
workman's  life  is  as  honorable  as  any 
other,  and  that  no  man  need  be 
ashamed  of  living  and  dying  a  workman, 
providing  his  work  has  been  done  well. 
No  praisevvoi-thy  ambition  would  be 
checked,  for  the  communion  of  all 
classes  would  lead  to  sterling  ability  ris- 
ing speedily  to  the  surface,  instead  of 
toiling  on  in  the  dark,  unknown  and  un- 
cared  for. 

If  the  professional  classes,  philanthro- 
pists, politicians,  and  economists,  had 
been  accustomed  all  their  lives  to  mix 
freely  with  the  proletariate,  we  should 
be  inflicted  with  less  of  the  twaddle 
and  useless  verbosity  that  daily  flows 
forth  from  platform  and  pen  concerning 
the  problems  of    industrial    life.     Men 
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are  sent  to  parliament  to  frame  laws  on 
which  the  life's  happiness  of  millions 
may  depend,  who,  in  spite  of  their  belief 
to  the  contrary,  know  far  less  about 
the  real  work-a-day  life  of  the  people  of 
this  country  than  they  do  about  that  of 
the  Zulus  or  the  Japanese.  With  all 
classes  guarded  jealously  by  social  bar- 
riers, and,  as  a  result,  misunderstanding 


and  mistrusting  each  other,  who  can 
wonder  that  in  spite  of  all  adv^ances'  in 
art  and  science,  a  miserable,  unholy 
scramble  for  money  absorbs  the  energies 
of  the  ablest  men  and  women,  while 
wrongs  go  unrighted,  Hunger  and  Want 
carry  off  their  victims,  and  millions  work, 
week  in  week  out,  for  the  privilege  of 
suffering  ? — Longmati  s  Magazine. 


TWO  ASPECTS  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  ART. 


BY  T.    HALL  CAINE. 


That  which  Coleridge  termed  the 
sesthetic  criticism  of  Shakespeare  was  so 
sorely  done  to  death  in  his  own  day — 
not  certainly  by  himself,  or  by  Lamb, 
but  by  critics,  who,  while  they  abused 
them,  wrote  in  roundabout  imitation  of 
them— that  there  eventually  occurred  a 
natural  and  complete  critical  reaction. 
The  Shakespeare  scholarship  which  suc- 
ceeded the  transcendentalism  of  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  century  took  form 
about  1840  in  the  unquestionable  con- 
crete investigations  of  the  first  Shake- 
speare Society.  About  thirty  years  were 
thenceforth  devoted  to  sundry  matter- 
of-fact  inquiries  which  have  since 
proved  valuable,  not  only  in  themselves, 
but  in  the  elucidation  of  certain  higher 
problems  which  centuries  of  speculation 
might  not  have  solved.  Later  still,  a 
younger  generation  of  Shakespearians 
have  devoted  themselves  with  an  assidu- 
ity deserving  of  more  than  the  somewhat 
meagre  results  that  have  accrued  to  the 
study  of  the  text  of  the  poet,  partly  with 
a  view  to  cleansing  it  of  the  corruptions 
that  still  cling  to  it,  but  mainly  in  the 
hope  of  arriving  at  certain  metrical 
tests  which,  being  mathematically 
demonstrable,  are  expected  to  afford  us 
that  knowledge  of  Shakespearian  chron- 
ology which  neither  history  nor  tradi- 
tion can  give.  And'  among  these  three 
schools  of  criticism  the  study  of  the 
national  dramatist  has  throughout  the 
years  of  the  present  century  been  sys- 
tematically divided,  not  only  in  England, 
but  also  in  Germany  and  America. 
After  so  much  subdivision  of  critical 
labor,  it  is  humiliating  to  reflect  how 
little  has  been  achieved.  At  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Shakespeare  Society 
much  was  said,   with   the  emphasis  of 


confident  expectation,  of  the  superiority 
of  actual  research  over  speculative  in- 
quiry ;  but  what  in  the  end  has  proved 
to  be  the  outcome  of  these  forty  years' 
laborious  traversing  of  record  offices 
and  corporate  archives  ?  Some  sub- 
stantial and  unlooked-for  gains  have  in- 
dubitably resulted  but  by  much  the 
more  considerable  portions  of  the  inves- 
tigations of  students,  like  Mr.  Ilalliwell 
Phillipps,  have  merely  gone  to  the 
verification  of  the  salient  features  of  the 
hitherto  unautlienticated  story  of 
Shakespeare's  life  and  work  which  tra- 
dition hands  down.  Mr.  Phillipps  gives 
us  now  the  net  results  of  his  life's  labor 
in  an  interesting  volume  of  some  700 
pages,*  but  the  reader,  who  has  been 
decoyed  by  the  fascination  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  lucidity  of  the  treatment 
into  a  cai^eful  perusal  of  the  bulky  work 
in  question,  will  probably  lay  it  aside 
with  the  reflection  that  the  facts  of  the 
poet's  life  that  have  there  been  substan- 
tiated are  only  just  too  numerous  to  be 
inscribed  upon  his  tomb.  It  has  been 
pertinently,  if  not  generously,  remarked, 
that  from  fear  of  the  reproach  of  belong- 
ing to  the  serviceable  army  of  the  dry-as- 
dusts  of  1840,  the  younger  Shake- 
spearians of  1870  established  an  orna- 
mental corps  of  dryer-than-dusts  ;  and 
certainly  the  metrical  computations  to 
which  they  have  devoted  themselves 
have  been  attended  by  results  which  are, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  at  once  more  labori- 
ously unedifying  (at  least  to  the  average 
reader  of  Shakespeare)  and  more  con- 
jectural. Indeed,  while  making  frank 
recognition   of   the    obligations    under 


*  "Outlines    of   the  Life  of  Shakespeare." 
(Longmans.) 
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which  we  rest  to  Mr.  Furnivall  and  his 
followers  for  the  helps  afforded  toward 
a  systematic  study  of  the  poet's  works 
in  something  like  the  order  in  which  he 
wrote  them,  one  cannot  but  think  that 
these  accomplished  students,  in  their 
mysterious  pursuit  of  time  and  metrical 
analysis,  are  often  sadly  amenable  to 
Dr.  Johnson's  well-known  strictures  on 
Ihe  prosy  stolidnfess  of  the  elder  Sheri- 
dan, which  implied  that  it  must  have 
taken  the  rival  lexicographer  a  great 
deal  of  learned  trouble  to  become  so 
dull.  And  now  it  seems  within  the 
limits  of  probability  that,  in  view  of  the 
unsatisfying  outcome  first  of  the  rational 
criticism  of  1840,  and  next  of  the  scien- 
tific criticism  of  1870,  the  Shakespeare 
criticism  of  the  remaining  years  of  the 
century  may  be,  in  general  character,  a 
revival  of  the  aesthetic  criticism  which 
Coleridge  began  in  England.  In  that 
case  we  may  reasonably  look  for  flights 
of  speculative  thought,  before  which  the 
recent  amazing  discovery,  that  the  son- 
nets of  Shakespeare  were  after  all  ad- 
dressed to  the  poet's  own  son,  must 
fail  of  interest  and  amusement.  The 
prospect  is  at  least  an  exhilarating  one, 
after  nearly  fifty  years  of  the  too  patient 
and  secure  groping  in  the  ground  of 
short-breathed  philosophers  who  have 
been  unable  to  trust  their  wings,  and 
have  honestly  if  humbly  contented  them- 
selves with  solemn  discussion  of  the 
burning  questions  of  whether  Shake- 
speare stole  deer  on  the  estate  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  and  died  of  a  fever  con- 
tracted by  hard  drinking  in  the  com- 
pany of  Ben  Jonson  and  Michael  Dray- 
ton, and  whether  he  wrote  more  lines 
with  double-endings  at  fifty  than  at 
forty,  and  more  lines  with  female  endings 
at  forty  than  at  twentj-five.  Certain  it 
is  that  if  the  next  few  years  should  see 
the  advent  of  such  a  sub-Victorian 
school  of  critics,  led  by  Mr.  Swinburne, 
or  any  other,  the  opportunities  for  rail- 
lery and  revenge  afforded  in  the  sequel 
to  the  unrequited  and  abandoned  Shake- 
spearians  will  be  numerous  enough  and 
sufficiently  appetizing. 

Perhaps  after  this  preamble  it  may 
seem  to  require  courage  to  enter  upon 
an  abstract  and  twofold  inquiry  touching 
Shakespeare's  artistic  methods,  but  my 
bulwark  of  defence  in  the  present  case 
shall   be,    that    I    have   not    trusted    to 
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esthetic  or  philosophical  postulations  of 
my  own,  but  have  in  the  first  of  the  two 
sections  of  my  paper  traversed  a  theory 
expounded  by  Coleridge,  and  in  the 
other  section  advanced  an  hypothesis 
formulated  out  of  curious  strictures  by 
Goldsmith.  In  the  fragment  of  Cole- 
ridge's lectures  preserved  to  us  by  the 
industry  of  Mr.  Collier,*  there  is  an 
argument,  which,  though  hastily  dealt 
with,  is  intended  to  show  that  Shake- 
speare's method  of  projecting  character 
was  to  pass  every  conception  through 
the  medium  of  his  meditative  intelli- 
gence, and  by  so  doing  render  it  typical. 
With  a  sense  of  surprise  that  in  the  per- 
petual resuscitation  of  worn-out  theories 
this  vast  point  has  been  much  over- 
looked, I  have  endeavored  to  fill  in  the 
outlines  of  Coleridge's  idea  with  more 
completeness  of  illustration  than  he 
stays  to  afford.  Such  is  the  first  of  the 
two  aspects  of  Shakespeare's  art  to 
which  I  desire  to  ask  attention  ;  and  the 
second  is  the  less  familiar,  but  not  less 
important,  asj^ect,  in  which  Goldsmith 
sees  the  poet  in  the  novel  character  of 
a  melodramatist. 

I. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Shake- 
speare found  the  nucleus  of  fact  on  which 
he  based  his  characters  in  real  inter- 
course with  men.  But  he  did  more 
than  transfer  the  figures  he  saw  in  life 
to  the  canvas  of  his  invention.  If  he 
had  merely  set  down,  however  faithfully, 
the  men  and  women  he  actually  beheld 
in  the  flesh  he  must  soon  have  been  for- 
gotten. Some  of  his  contemporaries 
did  that,  and  with  what  results  we  know. 
He  doubtless  saw  many  a  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff  strutting  bodily  before  him  at  the 
Mermaid  Tavern,  but  he  did  not  depict 
under  that  name  any  individual  charla- 
tan he  chanced  to  meet  there.  If  he 
had  done  so,  we  who  live  in  days  when 

*  I  cannot  here  engage  in  the  discussion  (so 
fully  sustained  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  E.  Brae)  on 
the  genuineness  of  Mr.  Collier's  reports,  fur- 
ther than  to  say  that  from  a  life-long  familiar- 
ity with  Coleridge's  authenticated  writings  I 
feel  satisfied  that  whether  the  lectures,  as  giv- 
en by  Mr.  Collier,  be  "apocryphal,"  as  Her- 
bert Coleridge  thought,  or  "  deliberate  concoc- 
tions from  Coleridge's  published  works,"  as 
the  author  of  "  Literary  Cookery  "  maintained, 
the  theory  which  I  have  attributed  to  Coleridge 
is  essentially  Coleridgean,  and  could  have  come 
(in  one  form  or  another)  from  Coleridge  only. 
16 
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soldiers  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  the 
better  support  of  their  valor  to  forswear 
thin  potations,  and  addict  themselves  to 
sack,  would  probably  care  very  little  for 
the  character,  notwithstanding  the  at- 
tractions pertaining  to  it  of  that  Rabelai- 
sean  humor  which  never  disturbs  us  with 
any  question  as  to  the  side  of  our  face 
on  which  the  laugh  should  be.  But  the 
whole  family  of  swaggering  topers  from 
Sir  John's  day  down  to  our  own  have 
had  certain  features  of  family  resem- 
blance, and  these  features  Shakespeare 
waited  for  and  portrayed.  So  Sir  John 
Falstaff  becomes  a  type,  and  hence  is 
applicable  to  every  age,  because  repre- 
sentative of  his  phase  of  humanity  in 
every  age.  The  same  truth  that  ex- 
plains to  us  the  basis  of  the  immortality 
of  Falstaff  applies  to  every  notable  char- 
acter Shakespeare  depicts.  The  poet 
never  goes  to  work  (as,  according  to  an 
acute  critic,  the  young  pre-Raphaelites 
did  in  1850)  as  a  photographic  camera, 
but  always  as  a  creative  intelligence,  and 
this  is  what  Coleridge  means  in  the 
argument  just  referred  to,  in  which  he 
shows  that  Shakespeare  passed  every 
conception  through  the  medium  of  his 
meditative  genius.  Nor  is  this  true 
merely  of  Shakespeare's  method  of  pro- 
jecting character  in  the  realm  of  what 
the  actors  call  eccentric  comedy,  for  in 
dealing  with  heroic  character  his  art  is 
the  same.  Glance  at  Romeo.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  an  individual 
answering  to  the  young  Montague  en- 
gaged in  that  shadowy  historical  occur- 
rence which  is  referred  to  the  first  years 
of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  but  none  the 
less  on  that  account  is  he  typical  of  cer- 
tain romantic  young  lovers  in  all  ages. 
He  begins  by  sighing  over  some  fugitive 
passion  for  a  mythical  Rosaline,  and 
presently  forgets  the  paragon  in  his  new- 
found passion  for  the  more  responsive 
Juliet.  There  may  not  exist  either  his- 
torical or  traditional  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  the  original  of  the  Romeo  of 
Luigi  da  Porto  and  Bandello  had  in  fact 
any  such  preliminary  passion  ;  but 
Shakespeare  knew  from  observation,  and 
perhaps  from  personal  experience,  that 
a  vague,  indeterminate  condition  of 
mind  and  heart  usually  precedes  the 
ordeal  know  as  falling  in  love,  and  there- 
fore (following  Arthur  Brooke  in  part) 
he    gave  Romeo  an  unrequited  attach- 


ment, or  shadow  of  attachment,  in 
which  he  is  much  more  in  love  with 
his  own  thoughts  than  with  anything 
more  substantial.  So  Romeo,  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  a  son  of  the  house 
of  Montague,  becomes  a  type  of  all  the 
sons  of  the  house  of  Love.  It  was  the 
typical  feature  of  Romeo's  character 
that  Mr,  Irving  brought  most  into 
prominence  in  his  recent  impersonation 
of  the  part,  and  in  giving  relief  to  so 
salient  a  characteristic  Mr.  Irving  did 
well  ;  but  perhaps  the  chief  imperfection 
of  his  performance  was  a  too  prolonged 
dwelling  upon  this  subjective  side  of 
Romeo's  passion,  apparently  to  the  total 
disregard  of  the  clear  fact  that  Shake- 
speare meant  no  more  by  it  than  to 
generalize  on  the  beginnings,  of  all 
human  passion,  and  then  pass  on  to  the 
story  of  an  individual  and  very  concrete 
affection. 

Look  now  at  Hamlet.  When  Shake- 
speare took  up  that  character  it  was  a 
bald  traditional  conception,  simply,  of  a 
commonplace  young  prince,  having 
coarse  appetites  and  gross  passions,  who 
had  been  supplanted  in  the  royal  suc- 
cession by  an  uncle  who  had  murdered 
his  father  and  married  his  mother  ;  but 
Shakespeare  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  character,  and  the  traditional  prince 
became  the  representative  man.  When 
Shakespeare  took  in  hand  the  character 
of  Macbeth,  it  was  (in  the  Holinshed 
Chronicle)  a  tradition  of  individual  am- 
bition and  cruelty  ;  but  from  him  it  was 
to  get  a  world  of  purpose  that  should 
make  it  typical  of  a  vast  section  of 
humanity.  In  order  to  realize  how  ex- 
actly Hamlet  and  Macbeth  are  of  op- 
posite types,  let  us  glance  at  one  scene 
from  each  of  the  plays  in  question.  Im- 
mediately after  the  play  in  Hamlet,  the 
guilty  king,  whose  conscience  has  been 
caught  by  the  trap  laid  for  it,  retires  to 
a  chamber  to  pray.  Hamlet  is  now- 
convinced  of  his  uncle's  guilt  ;  he  will 
take  the  word  of  the  ghost  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds  ;  in  the  heat  of  his  resolve 
he  believes  he  could  drink  hot  blood  ; 
his  purpose  is  so  firm  that  he  prays  that 
the  soul  of  Nero  may  not  enter  into  his 
bosom,  and  that  to  his  mother,  at  least, 
he  may  speak  daggers  but  use  none.  In 
this  crowning  witness  of  the  justice  of 
the  act  he  contemplates,  he  shrieks  fran- 
tic  and   bitter   doggerel.     He   is   sum- 
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moned  to  his  mother's  chamber,  and  on 
the  way  thither  he  passes  through  the 
room  where  the  stubborn  knees  of  the 
king  are  bent  in  the  prayer  that  is  meant 
to  purge  the  black  bosom  of  its  rank 
offence.  Now  might  Hamlet  do  the 
deed  his  soul  is  bent  on  ;  but  no,  the 
kinggprays,  and  Hamlet  dares  not  to 
raise  the  sword  against  him.  Would  not 
the  murderer  go  to  heaven  if  taken  in 
this  purging  of  his  soul  ?  Here  creeps 
in  Hamlet's  apology  to  himself  for  doing 
nothing,  and  he  goes  out  again,  his  pur- 
pose shaken  and  undone.  Contrast  this 
conduct  of  Hamlet's  with  that  of  Mac- 
beth at  a  juncture  no  less  terrible. 
After  he  has  murdered  Duncan,  and 
possessed  himself  of  the  sovereignty,  he 
is  more  than  ever  tossed  about  with 
fears.  He  cannot  sleep  ;  he  has  mur- 
dered the  innocent  asleep  ;  he  thinks  it 
were  better  to  be  with  the  dead,  whom 
he  has  sent  to  rest,  than  to  lie  upon  the 
rack  of  a  tortured  mind.  Duncan  is  in 
his  grave.  After  life's  fitful  fever  he 
sleeps  well.  Banquo  is  dead,  but 
Fleance  has  escaped,  and  Macbeth's 
fears  stick  deep  in  Banquo's  issue.  He 
will  seek  afresh  the  weird  sisters,  and  so 
goes  to  the  pit  of  Acheron.  Small  com- 
fort he  gets  there  ;  the  secret,  black, 
and  midnight  hags  show  him  apparitions 
that  foretell  his  speedy  overthrow  ;  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight 
kings  pass  before  his  eyes,  and  the  last 
bears  a  glass  in  hand  that  shows  him 
many  more.  He  curses  the  witches  ; 
infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride, 
and  damned  all  those  that  trust  them. 
But  what  is  the  result  ?  Does  Macbeth 
arrest  himself  in  his  deeds  of  blood  ?  A 
hundredth  part  of  such  an  evidence 
against  him  would  have  seemed  to  Ham- 
let excuse  enough  for  ignoring  the 
"canon  'gainst  self-slaughter."  Mac- 
beth is  of  another  mettle  ;  he  is  so  far 
steeped  in  blood  that  to  go  backi^ard 
were  as  hard  as  to  go  on.  This  is  what 
he  says  as  he  comes  out  of  the  cave  : 

"  Time,  thou  anticipat'st  my  dread  exploits  ; 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it  ;  from  this  moment 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.     And  even  now 
To    crown    my   thoughts   with    acts,    be    it 

thought  and  done. 
The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise  ; 
Seize  upon  Fife  ;    give  to  the  edge  o'  the 
sword 


His     wife,   his     babes,   and     all    unfortunate 

souls 
That  trace  his  line.  No  boasting,  like  a  fool  ; 
This  deed  I'll  do,  before  this  purpose  cool  : 
But  no  more  sights  !" 

"  But  no   more  sights  !"     This   man 
can  do  any  deed  of  horrible  cruelty,  but 
he  cannot   now,  he  will  not,  think  ;  he 
will   not   count   the  cost.      By  thinking 
too  precisely  on  the  event  Hamlet's  pur- 
poses lost  the  name  of  action.      Ham- 
let's flighty  purpose  never  was  overtaken 
(it  may  be  said  to  have  overtaken  him) 
because  the  deed  never  did  go  with  it. 
Hamlet  could  look  on  thoughts,  but  not 
on     blood  ;  Macbeth     could     look    on 
blood,  but  not  on  thoughts.      Macduff's 
wife    and  little    ones    Macbeth    could 
cruelly  butcher  in  "  one  fell  swoop,"  but 
he  could  not,    would  not,  look  on  the 
future.      "  This  deed  I'll  do,"  he  says, 
"  but  no  more  sights  !"     Here,   then, 
we  have  two    types    of    character  :  the 
man  that  can  think  and  will  not  act,  and 
the  man  that  can  act  and  will  not  think  ; 
and  these  together  represent,  perhaps,  a 
full  half  of  the  entire  human  family.      In 
the    one   we  have   the   love   of    action 
which  never  fails  to  present  itself  in  the 
meditative  genius  ;  in  the  other  we  have 
the  impatience    of    brooding  reflection 
which  as  constantly  exhibits  itself  in  the 
active      intelligence.      Hamlet      envies 
Laertes,    fresh   from    France,    the  good 
opinion  he  has  won  for  skill  with  rapier 
and  dagger  ;  but  despises  Rosencrantz, 
who,    straight,    probably     from  Witten- 
berg, talks  metaphysics    to  him  ;  he  is 
never  so  satisfied  with  himself  as  when 
he  recalls   his    speedy  dispatch   of   his 
base   companions   to   sudden    and    un- 
shriven  death  in  England,  and  never  so 
strong  in  his  own  strength   of  arm   as 
when   he    reflects  that   the  news    must 
shortly  reach  the  king  of  the  issue  of  the 
business   in   his    tributary   State.      "  It 
will   be    short  :  the    interim   is  mine." 
Macbeth  reserves  no  pity  in  his  heart  for 
the  partner  of  his  great  crime,  when  tort- 
ured  by  the  memory   of  it  she  dies  of 
remorse,  and  it  adds  one  more  anticipa- 
tory pang  to  the  humiliation  of  possible 
overthrow,  that  he  may  have  to  kiss  the 
dust  before  the  feet  of  young  Malcolm 
(who   has   never  given   proof  of  active 
power),  while  before  the  resolute  Mac- 
duft'  the  relentless  monarch  quails. 
Let  us  look  at  Othello.     Tht?  Moor 
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of  Venice  was  a  figure  in  Cinthio's 
"  Hecatomithi"  before  Shakespeare  be- 
gan to  deal  with  him  ;  but  he  was,  as 
the  facetious  Rymer  so  playfully  puts  it, 
a  mere  jealous  blackamoor.  The  black 
generals  having  beautiful  wives  liable  to 
be  courted  by  their  husbands'  officers 
are  necessarily  few.  One  in  a  century- 
would  be  a  liberal  estimate,  probably, 
and  perhaps  one  in  a  cycle  would  be 
enough.  Therefore  the  interest  attach- 
ing to  such  unions  must  be  slight.  A 
passion  must  touch  a  large  part  of  hu- 
manity before  it  can  be  universally  ap- 
preciated. Now  see  what  marvellous 
re-creation  the  story  undergoes  in  Shake- 
speare, and  what  a  magnificent  type  the 
poet  makes  of  Othello.  Lifting  him  en- 
tirely out  of  the  originally  vulgar  charac- 
ter of  the  black  man  with  a  fair  wife,  he 
makes  him  a  perfect  gentleman.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  Othello  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  faultless  gentleman  in  Shake- 
speare, for  not  Hamlet  himself  is  so 
peerless  a  gentleman.  What  is  Shake- 
speare's aim  in  this  ?  He  is  going 
to  do  far  greater  business  than  to 
show  us  the  power  of  jealousy.  Cin- 
thio's original  blackamoor  would  have 
done  for  that.  He  intends  to  show  us 
what  it  is  to  have  our  ideals  shattered, 
our  gods  overthrown,  our  hopes  with- 
ered, our  aims  blasted.  Othello  shall 
have  no  touch  of  jealousy  ;  he  shall  have 
a  greatness  of  soul  with  which  jealousy 
cannot  live.  Othello  at  first  adores  his 
wife,  worships  her  beyond  all  limit  or 
control  of  reason.  Then  comes  up  the 
spirit  of  envy.  lago  whispers  that  his 
fair  idol  is  not  so  flawless  as  he  thinks. 
He  laughs  at  the  imputation.  Presently, 
that  old  relentless  enemy.  Circumstance 
(the  ?'/<■  matrix  of  Shakespearian  trag- 
edy, as  a  critic  most  aptly  terms  her) 
steps  in  and  mars  everything,  as  she  so 
often  does.  When  Circumstance  frowns 
on  Desdemona,  Othello  is  trapped.  Can 
it  be  that  she  whom  he  thought  so  pure  is 
yet  so  guilty  ?  "  But  yet  the  pity  of  't  ! 
O,  lago,  the  pity  of  't. "  Of  what  now 
is  Othello  thinking  ?  Of  killing  his  sup- 
posed rival  ?  Never  at  all  ;  that  way 
jealousy  lies.  He  thinks  of  killing  her 
slanderer.  Holding  lago  by  the  throat, 
he  tells  him  to  prove  what  he  has  said, 
or  he  had  better  have  been  born  a  dog 
than  answer  his  awakened  wrath.  But 
fate  is  against  Othello,   and  the  proof 


seems  to  be  forthcoming.  Then,  indeed 
the  joys  of  life  are  gone  ;  his  advance- 
ments had  been  the  sweeter,  because  she 
had  shared  them  ;  his  •  hairbreadth 
'scapes  had  been  no  longer  terrible 
memories,  because  she  had  pitied  them. 
Desdemona  must  die,  and  he,  too,  with 
her  ;  for  surely  we  must  believ^  that 
Othello  projected  his  own  death  at  the 
moment  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
compassing  his  wife's.  Here,  then,  is 
another  magnificent  type,  representative 
of  an  enormous  section  of  the  human 
family.  Othello  has  all  the  weaknesses 
of  the  man  who  builds  his  ideals  too 
high  :  distrustful  of  himself  and  of  the 
passion  he  generates  ;  too  quick  to  sus- 
pect treachery  for  one  who  has  none  of 
the  little  vices  that  verify  it  ;  as  apt  to 
clutch  at  straws  as  he  is  swift  to  raise 
an  idol  out  of  slender  virtues.  If 
Othello  had  been  a  jealous  man  he 
would  not  have  killed  his  wife  ;  for  he 
would  never  have  contented  himself 
with  the  evidence  of  a  lost  handkerchief. 
But  he  was  at  once  superior  to  the  mean, 
prying  suspiciousness  of  Leontes,  in  the 
Winter  s  Tale,  and  rendered,  by  his 
frantic  idolatry,  so  destitute  of  a  rational 
idea  of  female  frailty  as  to  accept  the 
most  innocent  intercourse  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  guilt. 

The  character  of  lago  is  of  a  type  the 
exact  contrary  of  this.  lago  represents 
the  men  who  take  a  low  view  of  human- 
ity, believing  there  is  no  friendship  but 
self-interest,  no  affection  but  self-love, 
no  honesty  but  personal  gain.  He  be- 
gins with  the  meanest  estimate  of 
woman,  from  whom  he  expects  neither 
chastity  nor  constancy,  and  whose  love, 
in  his  eyes,  is  lust.  There  is  not  to  be 
seen  so  bitter  an  enemy  of  woman  in  any 
other  character  in  Shakespeare,  where 
the  hardest  things  ever,  perhaps,  said 
against  the  sex  are  to  be  found.  lago 
has^a  stubborn  pride  of  intellectuality, 
too,  that  makes  him  believe  he  can  use 
all  men  as  his  tools.  His  envy  is  not 
limited  to  Michael  Cassio,  who  stands 
between  him  and  a  lieutenancy,  but  is 
even  more  active  in  the  sight  of 
Othello's  domestic  happiness  than  in 
view  of  his  own  military  retrogression. 
With  the  consciousness  of  villainy  in 
every  scheme  he  concocts,  he  is  con- 
stantly hugging  to  his  bosom  the  idea 
that  what  lie  does  is  less  than  the  just 
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revenge  of  his  honor,  which  he  reminds 
himself  has  been  outraged.  In  no  man 
whatever,  and  of  course  in  no  woman, 
can  he  perceive  positive  virtues  ;  in 
Othello  alone  he  recognizes  a  certain 
absence  of  vice.  Such  a  man  must 
needs  have  injured  his  associates  by  sus- 
picion, calumny,  or  some  of  the  other 
and  secret  machinations  of  envy  ;  and 
if  Shakespeare  meant  anything  (beyond 
furnishing  a  dramatic  contrast  to 
Othello)  by  the  realization  of  the  type 
which  lago  represents,  it  was  surely  to 
point  to  the  inevitable  pitfalls  that  lie  in 
the  path  of  the  born  sceptic. 

Lear,  again,  is  of  a  great  and  familiar 
type  ;  he  furnishes  an  admirable  gen- 
eralization on  the  impotence  of  those 
who,  in  their  anxiety  to  govern  others, 
have  neglected  to  master  themselves.  It 
is  significant  that,  both  in  Holinshed 
and  in  The  True  Chronicle  History  of 
King  Leir  the  army  of  Lear  is  victori- 
ous, and  the  king  is  reinstated  in  his 
kingdom.  After  Lear's  .death,  too, 
Cordelia  succeeds  to  his  sovereignty, 
and  dies  by  her  own  hand  during  a  war 
waged  against  her  by  her  sisters'  sons. 
Now,  the  mere  necessities  of  tragic 
drama  made  demand  of  radical  change 
in  certain  of  these  particulars  ;  but  the 
most  material  deviation  from  the  story, 
as  Shakespeare  found  it,  was  entailed 
upon  the  dramatist  by  the  necessity 
under  which  he  lay  to  purge  the  old  king 
of  his  pride  and  wilfulness,  by  leading 
him  forward  to  some  great  catastrophe 
of  suffering  and  death.  Gloucester  and 
his  sons  are  foreign  to  the  chronicle  on 
which  this  play  is  founded,  and  come, 
no  doubt,  from  Sidney's  Arcadia^  prob- 
ably being  introduced  for  precisely  sim- 
ilar purposes  of  typical  portraiture. 
Indeed,  it  may,  I  think,  safely  be  said 
that  wherever  Shakespeare  departs  from 
tradition  in  his  plots  he  does  so  to  per- 
fect his  types. 

Glance  further  at  the  boy-woman 
characters  in  Shakespeare  :  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  women  who  assume  the  dis- 
guise of  pages.  This  is  a  class  of  char- 
acter of  which  the  Elizabethans  were  es- 
pecially fond.  Nearly  every  popular 
dramatist  of  Shakespeare's  age  intro- 
duces us  to  one  or  more  of  these  charm- 
ing creations.  Perhaps  it  may  be  ob- 
jected that  the  class,  if  it  ever  existed,  is 
extinct.     And  this  being  so,  it  may  be 


said  that  Shakespeare  here  reversed  his 
usual  methods  of  portraiture  and  pre- 
sented us  in  his  Rosalinds  and  Violas, 
not  with  a  type  of  female  character  but 
merely  with  a  picture  of  a  class  that 
was,  at  the  most,  peculiar  to  his  own 
and  earlier  times.  Not  so,  however. 
Shakespeare  created  in  his  girl-page 
characters  a  type  of  womanhood  which 
for  purity  and  strength,  lor  modesty  and 
self-sacrifice,  must  always  stand  highest 
in  fiction,  and  can  never,  one  may  trust, 
be  extinct  in  life.  Herein  he  introduces 
into  literature  the  type  of  girl  who 
unites  the  tenderness  of  a  woman  to  the 
strength  of  a  man  ;  and  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  fascinating  type  of  female 
character  ever  conceived.  Yet  Shake- 
speare never  unsexes  his  boy-women. 
Viola  is  not  a  whit  less  womanly  because 
she  dons  the  doublet  and  hose,  and 
plays  page  to  the  Duke.  Nay,  for  her 
very  disguise  she  seems  almost  the  more 
womanly,  because  the  more  under 
restraint  in  the  expression  of  those 
emotions  which  belong  to  woman  only. 
It  is  necessary  to  leave  such  readers 
as  feel  an  interest  in  this  theory  of 
Shakespeare's  method  as  a  dramatist  to 
work  it  out  in  fuller  detail.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  pursue  investigations 
further,  and  see  how  Shakespeare  came 
by  such  characters  as  Polonius,  Benedick, 
Beatrice,  Mercutio,  Dogberry,  Verges, 
Justice  Shallow,  Prospero,  Leonatus, 
and  among  historical  personages,  Henry 
v.,  Richards  II.  and  III.  What  has 
here  been  said  has  been  intended  to 
show,  with  somewhat  more  fulness  of 
illustration  than  Coleridge  employs,  that 
Shakespeare's  method  of  projecting 
character  was  to  generalize  on  character: 
not  to  reproduce  individuals,  but  to 
create  types.  That  the  poet  never  paints 
a  character  direct  from  some  single  ex- 
ample in  life  can  hardly  be  maintained. 
It  has  been  said,  that  Pistol  is  a  portrait, 
and  perhaps  the  same  may  be  affirmed, 
with  reason,  of  Justice  Shallow  and 
Dogberry.  The  opposite  was,  however, 
his  natural  method,  and  the  exceptions 
to  his  adoption  of  it  are  rare.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  tabulate  his  types  in 
groups,  and  so  note  their  similitudes  and 
differences.  Lear,  Timon,  and  Corio- 
lanus  might  be  taken  together  in  a  first 
group  ;  Hamlet,  Richard  II.,  and  Pros- 
pero in  a    second  ;  Richard    HI.    and 
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Macbeth  in  a  third  ;  and  perhaps 
Leontes  and  Leonatus  would  have  to  go 
with  lago  rather  than  with  Othello.  To 
study  Shakespeare  in  such  groups  of 
types  might  perhaps  be  more  profitable, 
because  more  systematical  and  philo- 
sophical, than  to  study  him  merely  chron- 
ologically. At  least  it  would  afford  an 
agreeable  and  valuable  change.  It  can 
hardly  be  possible  to  overstate  the  im- 
portance of  the  poet's  love  of  the  type 
in  all  human  portraiture.  To  gratify  it 
he  sacrificed  legend  and  history,  and 
sometimes  probability  also.  It  is -quite 
the  highest  factor  in  his  art,  for  it  has 
given  permanence  to  what  must  have 
been  as  ephemeral  as  the  forgotten 
chronicles  without  it. 

II. 

I  could  wish  now  to  formulate  what 
is  probably  a  fresh  theory  of  Shake- 
speare's methods  as  a  dramatic  mechanist 
to  show  in  a  new  way  what  his  arts  were 
as  a  constructer  of  stage  plays.  The 
theory  in  question  may  be  simply  stated, 
namely,  that  Shakespeare  is  not  properly 
described  as  a  tragedian,  or  comedian,  or 
or  writer  of  farce,  or  writer  of  historical 
play,  or  as  all  of  these,  but  as  what  we 
now  call  a  melodramatist — as  almost  the 
first,  and  quite  the  greatest,  of  English 
melodramatists.  And  though  this  may  be 
new  as  a  theory,  the  feeling  upon  which 
it  rests  has  long  found  expression  in 
criticism.  There  is  a  curious  and 
amusing  dialogue  illustrative  of  the  point 
in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  While 
Dr.  Primrose  is  travelling  in  search  of 
Olivia,  he  encounters  one  of  a  company 
of  strolling  players,  and  remembering 
that  good  company  on  the  road  is  the 
shortest  cut,  and  thinking  he  possesses 
some  knowledge  of  theatrical  matters 
himself,  he  engages  in  conversation  with 
the  player,  and  asks  who  are  the  writers 
in  vogue — who  the  Drydens  and  Otways 
of  the  day  ?  He  is  told  that  few  modern 
dramatists  would  think  themselves  much 
honored  by  being  compared  to  the 
writers  mentioned.  "  Dryden  and 
Rowe's  manner,  sir,"  says  the  player, 
"  are  quite  out  of  fashion  ;  our  taste  has 
gone  back  a  whole  century  ;  Fletcher, 
Ben  Jonson,  and  all  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare are  the  only  things  that  go  down.' ' 
The  Vicar  expresses  astonishment  that 
the  age  can  be  pleased    with  the  anti- 


quated dialect,  the  obsolete  humor, 
and  the  overcharged  characters  that 
abound  in  these  authors  ;  and  his  com- 
panion protests  that  the  public  care 
nothing  about  dialect,  or  humor,  or 
character,  for  that  is  none  of  their  busi- 
ness ;  they  only  go  to  the  theatre  to  be 
amused,  and  find  themselves  happy 
when  they  can  enjoy  a  pantomime  under 
the  sanction  of  Jonson's  or  Shake- 
speare's name.  Sufficiently,  aghast  at 
such  disclosures,  the  good  doctor  infers 
that  "  our  modern  dramatists  are  rather 
imitators  of  Shakespeare  than  Nature," 
but  the  player  doubts  if  they  imitate 
anything  at  all.  "  Nor,  indeed,"  he 
adds,  "  does  the  public  require  it  of 
them  ;  it  is  not  the  composition  of  the 
piece,  but  the  number  of  starts  and  at- 
titudes that  may  be  introduced  into  it, 
that  elicits  applause.  .  .  .  No,  sir,  the 
works  of  Congieve  and  Farquhar  have 
too  much  wit  in  them  for  the  present 
taste."  One  may  reasonably  doubt  if 
there  exists  anything  more  amazing  and 
audacious  than  this  in  the  whole  range 
of  English  dramatic  criticism.  Nor  is 
there  the  faintest  internal  evidence  going 
to  show  that  these  opinions,  in  common 
with  the  others  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Vicar,  wei:e  not  those  of  the  author 
himself.  But  it  does  not  so  much  con- 
cern us  that  Goldsmith  could  favorably 
contrast  a  charlatan  like  Farquhar  with 
Shakespeare,  as  that  he  realized  the 
public  appetite  in  his  own  time  for  the 
"  starts  and  attitudes"  supposed  to  be 
copied  from  the  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
as  above  the  poetic  prosings  or  subtle 
indecencies  of  the  dramatists  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  AVhat  is  indis- 
putable in  the  dialogue  summarized  is 
the  implication  that  Shakespeare,  and 
the  more  successful  of  his  contemporary 
dramatists — Marlowe,  Webster,  Beau- 
mont, and  Fletcher,  Massinger — were 
essentially  melodramatic.  And  this 
opens  the  question  (not  to  my  knowl- 
edge previously  discussed).  What  is 
melodrama  ?  Adequately  to  solve  such 
a  problem,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  neces- 
sary to  traverse  the  history  of  histrionics  ; 
but  the  utmost  we  can  attempt  is  to  de- 
fine the  order  of  dramatic  composition 
in  question  by  comparing  its  functions 
with  those  of  other  species  of  play. 
Coleridge's  definition  of  farce  was  this  : 
"  An    improbability,    or   even    impossi- 
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bility,  granted  in  the  outset,  see  what 
odd  and  laughable  events  will  fairly  fol- 
low from  it."  *  Thus  in  that  most  per- 
fect farce,  The  Comedy  of  Errors^  the 
improbability  granted  in  the  outset  is 
that  twin  brothers  extremely  alike  in 
person  should  have  as  servants  other 
twin  brothers  equally  alike  in  person. 
This  improbability  (amounting,  perhaps, 
to  impossibility)  being  granted,  see  what 
laughable  incidents  ensue.  Coleridge 
gives  us  in  this  single  instance  a  perfect 
piece  of  critical  analysis,  and  by  the 
hint  it  affords  we  should  not  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  define  comedy  and  tragedy.  Our 
definition  of  comedy,  then,  might  be  : 
A  natural  misadventure  or  misunder- 
standing granted  on  the  outset,  see  what 
an  infinitude  of  amusing  and  even  alarm- 
ing blunders  it  will  inevitably  lead  to. 

The  natural  misadventure  in  Gold- 
smith's well-known  comedy  lies  in 
young  Marlowe  mistaking  the  house  of 
the  father  of  his  intended  bride  for  a 
wayside  inn,  and,  granted  that  accident, 
see  what  amusing  blunders  ensue.  Now 
this  definition  of  comedy  excludes  some 
of  the  so-called  comedies  of  Aristophanes 
(which  were  first  of  all  satirical  in  motif). 
It  also  excludes  nearly  every  comedy,  so- 
called,  of  Shakespeare's,  and  in  that 
fact  lies  the  pith  of  the  argument  to 
follow.  It  excludes,  for  example, 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  Let  us 
explain  this  point.  On  the  accident  of 
Claudio's  mistaking  Margaret  for  Hero 
at  the  chamber  window  at  night,  talking 
in  terms  of  love  to  a  man  in  the  garden, 
hinges  the  entire  tragic  business  of  the 
renouncement  in  the  church,  and  the 
mockery  of  Claudio's  subsequent  repent- 
ance and  visitation  to  the  supposed 
tomb  of  his  lady.  -  Now,  it  asks  courage 
to  hint  that  in  any  momentous  episode 
Shakespeare  sins  against  the  laws,  not 
so  much  of  dramatic  probability  as  of 
dramatic  design.  We  have  grown  recon- 
ciled to  the  doubts  that  are  cast  upon 
his  naturalness,  and  we  do  not  greatly 
murmur  at  the  diatribes  occasionally 
called  forth  by  his  thraldom  to  mere 
verbal  quibble  ;  but  that  he  fails  any- 
where in  sheer  art  as  master  of  the 
powers  of  arresting  and  compelling  in- 
terest, we  do  not  usually  believe. 
Nevertheless,  few  of  the  many  who  wit- 

*  "Table  Talk,"  Routledge,  p.  193. 


ness  the  church  scenes  in  Much  Ado, 
where  they  are  now  produced  in  London 
with  even  more  literalness  of  detail  than 
may  be  thought  necessary  or  quite 
seemly,  can  well  resist  an  uncertain  con- 
sciousness of  the  whole  artifice  being 
transparently  unreal,  and  therefore  to 
some  extent  wearisome.  In  this  partic- 
ular Shakespeare  is  assuredly  an  in- 
different comedian — if  he  is  to  be  judged 
as  a  comedian  at  all.  In  pure  comedy 
there  could  be  no  such  paltering  as  this 
with  serious  emotions.  The  incidents 
turn  on  an  error  (though  indirectly  affect- 
ed by  fraud),  as  the  spectators  knov/ 
from  the  first,  and  hence  the  spirit  of 
comedy  resents  the  serious  element. 
Very  different  is  the  artistic  basis  of  the 
best  comedies  of  a  writer  otherwise  so 
much  less  perfect  as  Sheridan.  The 
School  for  Scandal  has  imperfections 
of  a  similar  kind,  and  hence  it  was 
properly  described  by  Lamb  as  artificial 
comedy.  But  in  The  Rivals  the  errors 
introdaced  are  employed  solely  to  de- 
velop the  farcical  side  of  the  work — 
not  its  quasitragical  side,  as  in  Much 
Ado—^.VL'^  so  it  must  always  be  in  pure 
comed^. 

Of  tragedy  the  definition  might  be  : 
Granted  in  the  outset  some  crime  in  its 
inception,  see  with  what  remorseless 
persistence  the  spirit  of  evil  pursues  the 
wrong-doer  until  it  involves  the  innocent 
and  guilty  alike  in  disaster.  Here  we 
see  that  the  principle  of  comedy  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  that  of  tragedy.  The 
one  begins  with  accident,  the  oiher  with 
crime  ;  from  the  incidents  of  the  former 
there  can  at  any  moment  be  found  a 
channel  for  escape  ;  from  the  events  of 
the  latter  there  can  be  no  possibility  of 
return  ;  the  emotions  excited  by  the  one 
are  never  so  deep  but  that  they  can  at 
any  moment  be  laid  aside  ;  there  can  be 
no  paltering  with  the  passions  of  the 
other  ;  in  comedy,  accident  accumulates 
on  the  head  of  accident  until  the  climax 
is  brought  about  by  the  improbability, 
impossibility,  and  ridiculousness  of 
events  (obvious  throughout  to  the  audi- 
ence) becoming  transparent  to  all  the 
dramatic  personages  ;  in  tragedy,  crime 
succeeds  crime,  disaster  succeeds  disas- 
ter, until  the  catastrophe  is  reached  by 
the  inevitable  spirit  of  justice  circum- 
venting the  last  and  worst  machinations 
of  the  villain. 
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If  this  reasoning  be  tenable,  do  we 
not  see  that  Shakespeare  never  wrote  a 
pure  comedy,  and  (unless  it  be  Julius 
CcEsar)  never  a  single  pure  tragedy  ? 
In  tragedy  there  should  be  no  accident, 
yet  accident  brings  about  every  serious 
incident  in  Hamlet^  and  not  a  few  of 
the  incidents  in  Othello,  King  Lear,  and 
Macbeth.  But  for  an  accident  Mercutio 
would  not  have  been  killed,  and  Romeo 
banished  ;  but  for  an  accident  Romeo 
would  have  received  the  Friar's  letters, 
and  reached  the  tomb  of  Juliet  just  as 
his  lady  was  awaking  from  her  sleep  ; 
but  for  an  accident  Hamlet  would  not 
have  killed  Polonius,  or  ever  have  re- 
turned from  his  sea  voyage  ;  but  for  an 
accident  lago  would  not  have  got  pos- 
session of  the  handkerchief  on  which 
the  tragic  business  in  Othello  hangs. 

What  we  have  to  realize  is  that  such 
principles  as  I  have  traversed  were  es- 
sential to  comedy  and  tragedy  as  the 
basis  of  works  of  art,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  distinct  and  self-consistent,  in 
order  that  the  one  might  afford  amuse- 
ment without  the  alloy  of  pain,  and  the 
other  purification  without  the  disturbing 
elements  of  misadventure  or  errc^.  But 
art,  whose  first  duty  it  is  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  Nature,  is  not  life,  because, 
as  Goethe  said,  it  is  first  of  all  art,  and 
then  the  reflex  of  Nature.  With  every 
tragedy  in  actual  life  are  intermixed  many 
events  brought  about  by  accident,  and 
with  every  comedy  many  serious  passions 
introduced  by  design,  and  leaving  traces 
that  are  ineradicable.  In  short,  in  real 
life  we  never  have,  and  never  have  had, 
pure  farce  like  The  Comedy  of  Errors, 
pure  comedy  like  She  Stoops  to  Conquer 
(though  it  is  true  that  a  leading  inci- 
dent was  borrowed  from  the  author's 
experience),  or  pure  tragedy  like 
the  Agamemnon.  Of  this  great  fact  no 
real  notice  was  taken  by  dramatists 
earlier  than  Marlowe  ;  the  Greeks  were 
unmindful  of  it,  because  it  was  of  more 
consequence  to  ^i^schylus  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Aristophanes  on  the  other, 
to  compass  a  perfectly  consistent  and 
harmonious  work  of  art  than  to  imitate 
Nature.  Indeed,  as  Aristotle  shows  in 
his  "  Poetics,"  the  aim  in  all  classic  art 
was  to  exhibit  Nature  not  as  it  was,  but 
as  it  should  have  been.  The  Elizabethan 
dramatists  took  another  view,  and  this 
was  mainly  because  life  in  their  age  was 


more  than  art,  because  it  was  becoming 
more  and  more  complex,  and  was  de- 
manding more  complex  expression. 
Hence  there  came  over  dramatic  art  in 
England,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  exactly 
that  sort  of  change  which  came  over 
pictorial  art  at  the  same  period  in  Italy, 
where  the  abstractedness  and  austere 
consistency  of  sculpture  of  the  age  of,  say 
Giotto,  were  being  laid  aside  for  the  com- 
plexity of  the  art  of  the  Venetian  paint- 
ers. What  was  done  by  Marlowe,  Shake- 
speare, Ben  Jonson  (in  certain  works), 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  afterward 
Massinger,  was  to  unite  the  principles  of 
comedy  and  tragedy  in  a  single  work  ; 
make  the  spectators  laugh  and  cry  in 
alternate  scenes  ;  produce  the  transient 
misfortunes  of  the  virtuous  by  accident, 
and  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the 
vicious  by  crime.  And  it  was  found  pos- 
sible to  amalgamate  these  two  schemes 
of  dramatic  composition,  the  result  being 
an  order  of  play  which  was  neither 
comedy  nor  tragedy,  nor  yet  farce,  but 
partook  of  the  nature  of  each,  and  came 
in  the  end  to  be  called  melodrama — a 
word  that  denoted  literally  a  kind  of 
performance  in  which  song  was  intro- 
duced, but  has  of  late  acquired  an  en- 
larged significance. 

Further,  we  have  to  realize  what  those 
who  witnessed  the  recent  performances 
of  Greek  plays  will  readily  apprehend — 
namely,  that  in  all  his  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  classical  drama  Shakespeare 
was  establishing  the  superiority  of  quite 
another  order  of  intellect — that  which  we 
now  call  the  romantic  mind.  But  besides 
the  governing  principles  I  have  described, 
the  Greek  dramatists  had  that  code  of 
minor  regulations  known  as  the  dramatic 
unities.  Unity  of  Time  was  expected 
to  impart  an  appearance  of  probability 
to  the  dramatic  action,  for  it  was  held 
to  be  monstrous  to  expect  people  to 
believe  in  the  illusion  that  made  the 
events  of  perhaps  four  years  to  pass  be- 
fore their  eyes  in  four  hours.  Unity  of 
Place  implied  that  it  was  absurd  to  ask 
spectators  to  suppose  themselves  trans- 
ferred in  a  moment  from,  say,  Athens  to 
Rome,  and  again,  in  a  moment,  back 
again  to  Athens,  Unity  of  action  meant 
that  the  business  of  a  play  should  grow 
up  gradually  from  its  inception  to  a 
climax,  and  then  sink  back  again  to  re- 
pose ;    for  it  was  held  to  be  imperfect 
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art  to  startle  with  violent  and  unexpect- 
ed events,  or  leave  the  emotions  at  ut- 
most tension  at  the  end  of  a  play.  All 
this  was,  of  course,  the  legitimate  out- 
come of  the  Greek  mind.  It  has  the 
austerity  of  Greek  architecture  and  of 
the  statuary  of  Phidias  ;  but  it  is  op- 
posed to  every  impulse  of  the  romantic 
mind.  We  now  adopt  a  different  attitude 
toward  theatrical  representation.  When 
we  go  to  the  theatre  we  expect  illusion, 
and,  though  we  wish  the  stage  to  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  Nature,  vve  find  it  as 
easy  to  imagine  that  twenty-four  years 
elapse  in  the  action  of  a  play  as  that 
twenty-four  hours  only  have  passed  ; 
that  we  have  been  carried  away  in  spirit 
from  England  to  Italy,  as  from  one  part 
of  our  own  city  to  another  part  ;  and 
as  for  startling  incidents,  the  more  we 
get  of  them  the  better  we  are  pleased  ; 
and  so  far  are  we  from  requiring  that  we 
should  not  be  dismissed  in  violent  agi- 
tation, we  do  not  object  if  the  curtain 
falls  (as  in  Much  Ado)  on  a  dance, 
or  (as  in  Hamlet)  on  a  stage  strewn 
with  dead  bodies.  Such  are  the  radical 
differences  between  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern minds.  Shakespeare  ignores  Unity 
of  Time,  for  does  he  not  make  Hamlet 
take  a  sea  voyage  in  the  time  occupied 
by  a  portion  of  the  fourth  act  ?  He  ig- 
nores Unity  of  Place,  for  does  he  not 
make  the  scene  in  Othello  change  in  a 
twinkling  from  the  streets  of  Venice 
to  the  Island  of  Cyprus  ?  He  ignores 
Unity  of  Action,  for  in  Hamlet,  Mac- 
beth, Othello^  Lear,  and  Roniecf'  and 
Juliet,  he  begins  the  play  with  a  sort  o^ 
catastrophe,  and  works  up  to  a  second 
climax,  upon  which  the  last  curtain 
falls. 

With  all  this  disregard  of  the  laws  of 
the  ancients  (nay,  no  doubt  by  virtue  of 
it),  what  an  unmatched  master  of  stage 
management  Shakespeare  was.  Witness, 
in  this  regard,  the  play  of  Macbeth — 
in  some  respects  the  greatest  creation  of 
the  romantic  mind.  How  the  eye  is 
held,  the  ear  arrested,  the  heart  en- 
thralled. The  scene  opens  with  thunder, 
lightning,  and  the  prophetic  chorus  of 
three  witches.  These  vanish,  and  then, 
amid  the  throng  and  noise  of  a  camp, 
with  king  and  officers,  comes  a  bleeding 
soldier,  who  tells,  in  passionate  language, 
of  the  valor  in  a  recent  battle  of  two  of 
the  king's  captains.     In  a  moment  more 


we  are  on  the  heath  again,  amid  thunder, 
and  with  the  witches  ;  and  to  these  enter 
the  captains  whose  valor  has  been  noised 
abroad.  Presently  we  are  in  the  king's 
palace,  and  when  the  court  disappears, 
we  are  without  the  castle  of  Macbeth  at 
Inverness.  The  crime  on  which  the  play 
hinges  is  here  determined  upon,  and 
then  the  first  curtain  falls. 

The  second  curtain  rises  on  a  court  of 
the  castle  at  night.  The  king  is  asleep  ; 
the  soldiers  have  drunk  themselves  sod- 
den ;  and  the  castle  itself  is  quiet  ;  only 
the  night  is  now  unruly  ;  the  wind  blows 
hard,  and  lam  entations  seem  tobe  heard 
in  the  air  ;  chimneys  are  blown  down  ; 
the  owl  clamors  at  intervals  ;  it  is  a 
terrible  night.  And  now  Macbeth  is 
abroad  on  his  guilty  errand.  We  hear 
the  bell  tinkle  that  is  the  signal  for  the 
crime.  There  is  a  long  hush,  and  then 
Lady  Macbeth  steals  in.  That  which  has 
made  others  drunk  has  made  her  bold 
yet  she  starts  at  a  sound.  Macbeth  is 
about  it,  and  she  trenibles  with  fear  lest 
the  grooms  have  awaked  ;  but  no,  it  is 
done,  and  her  husband  enters  with  blood- 
stained hands — hands  that  all  great  Nept- 
une's ocean  will  not  cleanse,  hands  that 
would  the  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine. 
He  has  killed  the  king  in  his  sleep,  and 
forever  after  sleep  itself  is  killed  for  him. 
He  is  a  shattered  man  ;  he  rocks  and 
reels  with  fears.  When  Lady  Macbeth 
goes  out,  we  hear  in  the  silence  follow- 
ing the  knocking  at  the  gate  within. 
Then  the  lady  returns  ;  she  has  gilded 
the  faces  of  the  grooms  with  the  blood  ; 
the  knocking  continues,  and,  with  stiff 
red  hands  that  dare  not  touch,  they  hurry 
away.  "  Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knock- 
ing !  Ay,  would  thou  could'st."  Now 
comes  the  Sorter's  lascivious  gossip, 
mocking  the  solemnity  of  the  terrible 
hour.  Macduff  goes  into  the  king's 
chamber,  and  quickly  with  frenzied  eyes 
returns.  The  crime  is  discovered.  In 
an  instant  the  alarm-bell  is  rung  ;  there 
is  cry  of  villainy,  murder,  treason  ;  in  a 
moment  more  the  stage  is  thronged  with 
the  soldiery,  and  so  the  second  curtain 
falls  on  the  first  great  climax.* 

*  There  is  the  short  subsequent  scene. 
Without  the  Castle,  but  it  has  rarely  been 
found  possible  to  put  it  upon  the  stage.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  serves  its  purpose  in  the  dramatic 
art  of  the  author — namely,  that  of  generating  a 
fresh   interest    before   the    forthcoming    great 
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With  such  splendor  of  effect  the  entire 
play  develops  ;  the  banquet  scene  ;  the 
pit  of  Acheron  ;  the  castle  near  Dun- 
sinnane,  with  the  cry  of  the  women  within 
as  the  Queen  dies  ;  until  we  reach  that 
last  scene  of  all  on  the  plain  where  Mac- 
beth himself  is  doomed  to  die.  This  is 
perhaps  the  grandest,  certainly  the  most 
moving  scene  of  the  play.  Macbeth  is 
aweary  of  the  sun  ;  his  way  of  life  is 
fallen  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf  ;  he 
is  fast  growing  old,  but  that  which  should 
accompany  age — as  honor,  love,  obedi- 
ence troops  of  friends — he  may  not  look 
to  have  ;  his  Queen  is  dead  ;  a  wood  has 
come  to  Dunsinnane  ;  the  weird  sisters 
have  paltered  with  him  in  a  double  sense  ; 
infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride  ; 
nevertheless,  he  will  die  with  harness  on 
his  back.  Why  should  he  play  the  Ro- 
man fool,  and  fall  on  his  own  sword  ? 
Macbeth  is  bruited  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fray.  The  mind  he  sways  by,  and  the 
heart  he  beais,  shall  never  sagg  with 
doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear.  But  he 
meets  his  last  enemy  at  length,  and  then 
his  last  charm  forsakes  him.  Yet  will 
\\t  try  the  last. 

And  this  surge  and  swell  of  incident 
leads  to  an  apposite,  but  matter-of-fact 
reflection — namely,  that  those  of  us  who 
decry  startling  stage  effects  as  necessarily 
bad  art  because  melodramatic,  must  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  Macbeth 
contains,  probably  a  larger  body  of  such 
effects  than  any  other  play  extant.  It  is 
only  by  observing  tlie  more  mechanical 
side  of  Shakespeare's  art  as  a  stage  mana- 
ger that  we  realize  what  he  did  for  our 
national  drama  as  apart  from  what  he 
did  for  our  national  poetry.  The  ad- 
vance he  made  upon  the  English  drama 
as  he  found  it  is  doubtless  gr*eater  beyond 
comparison  than  the  advance  .'Eschylus 
made  upon  the  primitive  Athenian  drama 
in  forming  the  dialogue  of  the  Greek 
stage  by  the  addition  of  a  second  actor 
to  the  recitative  and  chorus,  which  made 
the  sum  of  the  dramatic  business  that 
preceded  him.  The  importance  of  the 
work  Marlowe  did  for  the  English  stage  it 

pause  in  the  dramatic  action.  Shakespeare 
rarely  drops  his  curtain  when  the  action  is  at 
its  highest  ;  he  waits  until  the  story  has  reached 
a  point  at  which  repose  can  coexist  with  ex- 
pectation ;  instance  the  scene  in  the  pit  of  Ach- 
eron, the  play  scene  in  Handel,  the  church 
scene  in  Much  Ado,  etc. 


would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to 
overstate ;  but  between  Tatnurlaine  the 
Great.,  the  most  undramatic,  or  say 
untheatrical,  of  Marlowe's  works,  and 
Macbeth,  the  most  dramatic  and 
mature  of  Shakespeare's,  the  advance  in 
sheer  stage  craftsmanship  is  probably 
without  parallel  in  literature.  Yet  there 
is  the  astounding  fact  that  the  inter- 
vening period  is  merely  some  score  years. 

There  is  another  and  simpler  sense  in 
which  Shakespeare  as  a  dramatic  con- 
structer  is  a  melodramatist.  Everywhere 
in  his  works  the  smile  competes  with  the 
tear,  everywhere  there  is  song.  The  ab- 
stract meditations  of  Hamlet  are  inter- 
spersed with  the  axiomatic  platitudes  of 
Polonius  ;  Hamlet  himself  is  alternately 
grave  and  playful  ;  the  solemnity  of  the 
graveyard  scene  where  the  young  and 
beautiful  Ophelia  is  being  laid  to  rest,  is 
broken  by  the  ribald  jests  of  the  grave- 
diggers  ;  Othello's  agony  gives  place  to 
the  drunken  catches  of  his  dissolute  sol- 
diery ;  Lear's  ravings  against  fate  are 
hurled  out  to  the  chorus  of  the  fool's 
coarse  slaps  at  folly.  There  is  song  in  the 
sternest  tragedy  as  well  as  in  the  lightest 
comedy.  Shakespeare  is  always  singing. 
He  sings  amid  the  storms  of  Lear,  as  well 
as  under  the  blue  skies  of  the  forest  of 
Arden  ;  amid  the  revels  of  the  soldiers 
in  Othello,  as  well  as  in  the  pathetic  mad- 
ness of  Ophelia  in  Hamlet. 

It  would  certainly  appear  that  the  pub- 
lic appetite  for  what  Goldsmith  called  the 
starts  and  attitudes  of  dramatic  invention 
is  something  characteristically  English  ; 
for  nothing  with  us  seems  now  so  popular 
in  the  shape  of  theatrical  production  as 
the  melodrama  that  affords  most  of  them. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  if  at  any 
period  English  taste  has  pronounced  em- 
phatically in  favor  of  any  other  species  of 
play.  Shakespeare  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
himself  full  of  the  surprises  and  the  ac- 
cidents that  are  the  salient  features  of 
melodrama — though  not  the  basis  of  its 
essential  principle — and  the  best-remem- 
bered among  his  coadjutors  (being  also 
the  most  favored  in  their  day),  Webster, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  in  certain  no- 
table performances,  Ben  Jonson  also,  are 
almost  as  melodramatic  as  Shakespeare 
is  in  Hamlet.  For  a  brief  period,  cul- 
minating in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
love  of  ingenious  dramatic  invention  gave 
way  to  an  admiration  of  the  quieter  and 
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subtler  effects  of  sheer  verbal  wit,  which 
often,  of  course,  degenerated  into  obscen- 
ity, and  derived  its  appetizing  qualities 
from  gross  innuendo.  This  was,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  an  indigenous  dramat- 
ic growth.  It  came  of  that  feeble  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  younger  and  lower  Eng- 
lish nobility  to  imitate  the  vices  of  a 
certain  fringe  of  French  and  Italian 
society,  which  Shakespeare  did  not  come 
too  early  to  perceive,  and  which  he  ridi- 
culed repeatedly  in  the  persons  of  the 
"  water  flies,"  spacious  in  the  possession 
of  dirt,  who  travelled  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  their  native  country,  and  "  swum 
in  gondolas"  to  the  detriment  of  their 
home-bred  manners  and  morals.  But, 
following  Congreve,  Wycherley  and  Far- 
quhar,  came  the  two  purest  writers  of 
English  comedy,  Goldsmith  and  Sheri- 
dan, and  in  them  there  found  expression 
the  spirit  of  fine  gentlemanship  which 
took  hold  of  a  section  of  English  society 
in  the  interval  between  the  decadence  of 
the  Bohemianism  of  the  period  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James,  and  the  advent  of  the 
very  different  Bohemianism  of  the  period 
of  the  last  of  the  Georges.  It  was  inevi- 
table that  a  species  of  play  designed  to 
reflect  such  a  social  condition  should 
depend  for  its  effects  much  less  upon  in- 
genuity of  construction  than  contrast  of 
character,  and  yet  (as  I  have  said)  the 
"  starts  and  attitudes"  of  Shakespearian 
melodrama  are  not  entirely  absent  even 
from  The  School  for  Scatidal,  where 
the  dropping  of  a  screen  serves  the  pur- 
pose which  a  modern  dramatist  would 
probably  seek  to  attain  by  the  firing  of  a 
city.  Shakespeare  was  necessarily  not 
too  much  in  the  sun  when  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer  and  The  Rivals  were  in  the  as- 
cendant, for  the  author  of  the  one  com- 
edy could  seriously  and  disparagingly 
leash  his  name  with  that  of  one  of  the 
least  of  his  successors,  and  the  author  of 
the  other  (being  then  manager  of  the 
National  theatre)  could  produce  as  his 
work  the  impudent  and  ludicrous  forgery 


of  a  boy  of  seventeen  years.  But  the 
restorationof  Shakespeare  was  soon  after- 
ward forthcoming,  and  thereupon  en- 
sued that  revival  of  Romanticism  which 
began,  perhaps,  with  Bertram  and 
Remorse,  and  of  which  we  have  not  yet 
seen  the  last.  The  first  influence  to  be 
sensibly  felt  among  dramatists  was  the 
broad  influence  of  melodramatic  de- 
sign, whicli  Goldsmith  limited  to  "  starts 
and  attitudes,"  but  which,  as  we  see,  meant 
more  than  tableau  and  climax.  And  this, 
which  was  the  first  influence  of  the  Shake- 
spearian drama  on  dramatic  creators,  is 
likely  also  to  be  the  last,  or,  at  least, 
the  most  permanent.  It  gives  Mr. 
Charles  Reade  and  his  many  followers 
a  singular  ascendancy  over  Mr.  Brown- 
ing and  Mr.  Tennyson.  On  its  lowest 
ground,  the  Shakespearian  influence 
covers  the  art  of  stage  management,  and 
perhaps  the  secret  of  all  the  best  success 
in  that  direction  is  dramatic  Surprise. 
Now  Surprise  may,  like  Accident,  be  a 
lower  agent  in  art  ;  Expectation  may  be 
the  higher  agent,  just  as  (to  recall  a  mem- 
orable simile)  the  surprise  with  which  we 
start  at  seeing  a  star  shoot  is  lower  than 
the  expectation  with  which  we  await  the 
rising  of  the  sun  at  a  preconceived  mo- 
ment. But  Surprise  and  Expectation 
may  work  together  in  a  play,  and  the 
foreshadowing  of  the  inevitable  catastro- 
phe need  not  exclude  the  employment  of 
subsidiary  incidents  that  startle  and 
arrest.  Nay,  to  return  to  the  simile  of  that 
author  from  whom  I  have  drawn  so 
much,  we  may  stand  upon  the  hill-top  and 
await  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  thereby 
experience  the  exaltation  of  feeling  which 
is  properly  called  Expectation  ;  but  if 
to  the  splendor  of  the  sunrise  which 
we  looked  for  there  is  given  us  the  glory 
of  the  northern  aurora,  we  enjoy  the  add- 
ed emotion  of  Surprise.  So  in  Shake- 
speare is  surprise  linked  to  expectation, 
•  and  the  higher  art  that  forewarns  is  unit- 
ed to  the  lower  but  no  less  alluring  art 
that  startles.  —Contemporary  Review. 
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On  a  day  in  the  late  autumn  it  hap- 
pened to  the  writer  to  be  standing  at  a 
window  looking  down  into  an  untidy 
back  street  at  Avignon.  It  was  a  way  of 
getting  through    the    hours   between   a 


busy  morning  and  a  busy  evening — hours 
which  did  not  seem  inclined  to  go.  If 
ever  man  be  tempted  to  upbraid  the 
slowness  of  the  flight  of  time,  it  is  surely 
in  the  vacant  intervals  of  travel.     The 
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prospect  at  the  window  could  hardly  be 
called  enlivening  ;  by  and  by,  however, 
the  dulness  of  the  outlook  was  lessened 
a  little.  The  sounds  of  a  powerful  and 
not  unmusical  voice  came  along  the 
street  ;  people  hastened  to  their  doors, 
and  in  a  minute  or  so  a  young  lame  man 
made  his  appearance.  He  was  singing 
Provencal  songs.  Here  was  the  last  of 
the  troubadours  I 

If  it  needed  some  imagination  to  see 
in  this  humble  minstrel  the  representa- 
tive of  the  courtly  adepts  in  the  gay 
science,  still  his  relationship  to  them 
was  not  purely  fanciful.  The  itinerant 
singer  used  to  be  the  troubadour  of  the 
poor.  No  doubt  his  more  illustrious 
brother  grudged  him  the  name.  "  I  am 
astonished,"  said  Giraud  Riquier  to 
Alfonso  of  Aragon,  "  that  folks  con- 
found the  troubadours  with  those  igno- 
rant and  uncouth  persons  who,  as  soon 
as  they  can  play  some  screeching  instru- 
ment, go  through  the  streets  asking  alms 
and  singing  before  a  vile  rabble  ;"  and 
Alfonso  answered  that  in  future  the 
noble  appellation  of  "  joglaria"  should 
be  granted  no  longer  to  mountebanks 
who  went  about  with  dancing  dogs, 
goats,  monkeys,  or  puppets,  imitating 
the  song  of  birds,  or  for  a  meagre  pit- 
tance singing  before  people  of  base  ex- 
traction, but  that  they  should  be  called 
"  bufos, "  as  in  Lombardy.  Giraud 
Riquier  was  not  benevolently  inclined 
when  he  embodied  in  verse  his  protest 
and  the  King's  indorsement  of  it  ;  yet 
his  words  now  lend  an  ancient  dignity  to 
the  class  they  were  meant  to  bring  into 
contempt.  The  lame  young  man  at 
Avignon  had  no  dancing  dogs,  nor  did 
he  mimic  the  song  of  birds — an  art  still 
practised  with  wonderful  skill  in  Italy. 
He  helped  out  his  entertainment  by 
another  device,  one  suitable  to  an  age 
which  reads  ;  he  sold  printed  songs,  and 
he  presented  "  letters."  If  you  bought  ' 
two  sous'  worth  of  songs  you  were  en- 
titled to  a  "  letter."  It  has  to  be  ex- 
plained that  "  letters"  form  a  kind  of 
fortune-telling,very  popular  in  Provence. 
A  number  of  small  scraps  of  paper  are 
attached  to  a  ring  ;  you  pull  off  one  at 
hazard,  and  on  it  you  find  a  full  account 
of  the  fate  reserved  to  you.  Nothing 
more  simple.  As  to  the  songs,  loose 
sheets  containing  four  or  five  of  them 
are  to  be  had  for  fifteen  centimes.     We 


have  seen  on  the  quay  at  Marseilles  an 
open  book-stall  where  four  thousand  of 
these  songs  are  advertised  for  sale. 
Some  are  in  Provengal,  some  in  French  ; 
many  are  interlarded  with  prose  senten- 
ces, in  which  case  they  are  called  "  can- 
sounetto  eme  parla."  Formerly  the 
same  style  of  composition  bore  the  name 
of  cantefable.  The  subjects  chosen  are 
comic,  or  sentimental,  or  patriotic,  or, 
again,  simply  local.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, a  dialogue  between  a  proprietor 
and  a  lodger.  "  Workman,  why  are  you 
always  grumbling  ?' '  asks  the  ' '  moussu, ' ' 
who  speaks  French,  as  do  angels  and 
upper-class  people  generally  in  Proven- 
yal  songs.  "  If  your  old  quarters  are 
to  be  pulled  down,  a  fine  new  one  will 
be  built  instead.  Erelong  the  town  of 
Marseilles  will  become  a  paradise,  and 
the  universe  will  exclaim,  '  What  a  mar- 
vel !  Fine  palaces  replace  miserable 
hovels  !'  "  For  all  that,  replies  the 
workman  in  Provencal  patois,  the  aban- 
donment of  his  old  quarter  costs  a  pang 
to  a  child  dcis  Cannes  (an  old  part  of 
Marseilles,  standing  where  the  Greek 
town  stood).  It  was  full  of  attraction 
to  him.  There  his  father  lived  before 
him  ;  there  his  friends  had  grown  with 
him  to  manhood  ;  there  he  had  brought 
up  his  children  and  lived  content.  The 
proprietor  argues  that  it  was  far  less 
clean  than  could  be  wished — there  was 
too  much  insectivorous  activity  in  it. 
He  tells  the  workman  that  he  can  find 
a  lodging,  after  all  not  very  expensive,  in 
some  brand-new  building  outside  the 
town  :  the  railway  will  bring  him  to  his 
work.  Unconvinced,  the  workman  re- 
turns to  his  refrain,  "  Regreterai  toujour 
moun  vieil  Marsio."  If  the  rhymes  are 
bad,  if  the  subject  is  prosaic,  we  have 
here  at  least  the  force  of  a  fact  pregnant 
with  social  danger.  Is  it  only  at  Mar- 
seilles that  the  grand  improvements  of 
modern  days  mean,  for  the  man  who 
lives  by  his  labor,  the  break-up  of  his 
home,  the  destruction  of  his  household 
gods,  the  dispersion  of  all  that  sweet- 
ened and  hallowed  his  poverty  ?  The 
songs  usually  bear  an  author's  name  ; 
but  the  authors  of  the  original  pieces, 
though  they  may  enjoy  a  solid  popularity 
in  Provence,  are  rarely  known  to  a 
wider  fame.  One  of  them,  M.  Marius 
Fcraud,  whose  address  we  hold  in  our 
hands,  will  be  happy  to  compose  songs 
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or  romances  for  marriages,  baptisms, 
and  other  such  events,  either  in  Proven- 
gal  or  in  P>ench,  introducing  any  sur- 
name and  Christian  name  indicated,  and 
arranging  the  metre  so  as  to  suit  the 
favorite  tune  of  the  person  who  orders 
the  poem. 

Street  ditties  occupy  an  intermediate 
place  between  literate  and  illiterate 
poesy.  Once  the  repertory  of  the  itiner- 
ant bufo  was  drawn  from  a  source  which 
might  be  called  popular  without  quali- 
fying the  term.  Wilh  the  pilgrim  and 
the  roving  apprentice  he  was  a  chief 
agent  in  the  diffusion  of  ballads.  Even 
now  he  has  a  right  to  be  remembered  in 
any  account  of  the  songs  of  Provence  ; 
but,  having  given  him  mention,  we  must 
leave  the  stieets  to  go  to  the  well-heads 
of  popular  inspiration — the  straggling 
village,  the  isolated  farm,  the  cottage 
alone  on  the  by-way. 

When  in  the  present  century  there  was 
a  revival  of  Provencal  literature,  after 
a  susp^sion  of  some  five  hundred  years, 
the  poets  who  devoted  their  not  mean 
gifts  to  this  labor  of  love  discerned,  with 
true  insight,  that  the  only  Provencal 
who  was  still  thoroughly  alive  was  the 
peasant.  Through  the  long  lapse  of 
time  in  the  progress  of  which  Provence 
had  lost  its  very  name — becoming  a 
thing  of  French  departments — the  peas- 
ant, it  was  discovered,  had  not  changed 
much  ;  acting  on  which  discovery,  the 
new  Provencal  school  produced  two 
works  of  a  value  that  could  not  have 
been  reached  had  it  been  attempted 
either  to  give  an  archaic  dress  to  the 
ideas  and  interests  of  the  modern  world, 
or  to  galvanize  the  dry  bones  of  medi:e- 
val  romance  into  a  dubious  animation. 
These  works  ■3.1^  Alireio  and  Alargarido. 
Mistral,  with  the  idealizing  touch  of  the 
imaginative  artist,  paints  the  Provence  of 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  while  Marius 
Trussy  photographs  the  ruder  and  wild- 
er Provence  of  mountain  and  torrent. 
Taken  together,  the  two  poems  perfectly 
illustrate  the  WahrJieit  tind  Dichtiing  of 
the  life  of  the  people  whose  songs  we 
have  to  study. 

Since  there  is  record  of  them  the 
Provenfaux  have  danced  and  sung. 
They  may  be  said  to  have  furnished 
songs  and  dances  to  all  France,  and 
even  to  lands  far  beyond  the  border  of 
France.     A  French  critic  relates  how, 


when  he  was  young,  he  went  night  after 
night  to  a  certain  theatre  in  Paris  to  see 
a  dance  performed  by  a  company  of 
English  pantomimists.  The  dancers 
gradually  stripped  a  staff,  or  may-pole, 
of  its  many-colored  ribbons,  which  be- 
came in  their  hands  a  sort  of  moving 
kaleidoscope.  This,  that  he  thought  at 
the  time  to  be  an  exclusively  English 
invention,  was  the  old  Proven(;al  dance 
of  the  olivette.  In  the  Carnival  season 
dances  of  an  analogous  kind  are  still 
performed,  here  and  there,  by  bands  of 
young  men,  who  march  in  approjjriate 
costume  from  place  to  place,  led  by 
their  harlequin  and  by  a  player  on  the 
galooitk\  the  little  pipe  which  should  be 
considered  the  national  instrument  of 
Provence.  Harlequin  improvises  coup- 
lets in  a  sarcastic  vein,  and  the  crowd 
of  spectators  is  not  slow  to  apply  each 
sally  to  some  well-known  person  ; 
whence  it  comes  that  Ash  Wednesday 
carries  a  sense  of  relief  to  many  worthy 
individuals.  May  brings  with  it  more 
dances  and  milder  songs.  Young  men 
plant  a  tree,  with  a  nosegay  atop,  be- 
fore their  sweethearts'  doors,  and  then 
go  singing- 
Lou  premier  jour  de  mai, 

O  Diou  d'eime  ! 
Quand  tout  se  renouvelo 
Rossignolet ! 
Quand  tout  se  renouvelo. 

The  great  business  of  the  month  is 
sheep-shearing,  a  labor  celebrated  in  a 
special  song.  "  When  the  month  of 
May  comes,  the  shearers  come  ;  they 
shear  by  night,  they  shear  by  day  ;  for 
a  month,  and  a  fortnight,  and  three 
weeks  they  shear  the  wool  of  these 
white  sheep."  When  the  shearers  go, 
the  washers  come  ;  when  the  washers 
go,  the  carders  come  ;  then  come  the 
spinners,  the  weavers,  the  buyers,  and 
the  ragmen  who  gather  up  the  bits. 
Across  the  nonsense  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed the  ditty  reflects  the  old  excite- 
ment caused  in  the  lonely  homesteads 
by  the  annual  visit  of  the  plyers  of  these 
several  trades,  who  turned  everything 
upside  down  and  brought  strange  news 
of  the  world.  At  harvest  there  was, 
and  there  is  yet,  a  great  gathering  at 
the  larger  farms.  Troops  of  laborers 
assemble  to  do  the  needful  work.  Some- 
times, after  the  evening  meal,  a  curious 
song  called  the  ' '  Reapers'  Grace' '  is  sung 
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before  the  men  go  to  rest.  It  has  two 
parts  :  the  first  is  a  variation  on  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  Adam  and  tjouestro 
maire  Evo  are  put  into  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  Adam  is  forbidden  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  b'fe  ;  he  eats  thereof,  and  the 
day  of  his  death  is  foretold  him.  He 
will  be  buried  under  a  pahn,  a  cypress, 
and  an  olive,  and  out  of  the  wood  of 
the  olive  the  Cross  will  be  made.  The 
second  part,  sung  to  a  quick,  lively  air, 
is  an  expression  of  goodwill  to  the  mas- 
ter and  the  mistress  of  the  farm,  every 
verse  ending,  "  Adorem  devotement 
Jesii  eme  Mario."  A  few  years  ago  the 
harvest  led  on  naturally  to  the  vintage. 
It  is  not  so  now.  The  vines  of  Prov- 
ence, excellent  in  themselves,  though 
never  turned  to  the  same  account  as 
those  of  Burgundy  or  Bordeaux,  have 
been  almost  completely  ruined  by  the 
phylloxera.  The  Provencal  was  satis- 
fied if  his  wine  was  good  enough  to  suit 
his  own  taste  and  that  of  his  neighbors  ; 
thus  he  had  not  laid  by  wealth  to  sup- 
port him  in  the  evil  day  that  has  come. 
"  Is  there  no  help  ?"  we  ask  of  a  man 
of  the  poorer  class.  "  Only  rain,  much 
rain,  can  do  good,"  he  answered, 
"  and,"  he  added,  "  we  have  not  had 
a  drop  for  four  months. ' '  The  national 
disaster  has  been  borne  with  the  finest 
fortitude,  but  in  Provence  at  least  there 
seems  to  be  small  faith  in  any  method 
of  grappling  with  it.  The  vines,  they 
say,  are  spoiled  by  the  attempt  to  sub- 
mit them  to  an  artificial  deluge  ;  so  one 
after  the  other,  the  peasant  roots  them 
up,  and  tries  to  plant  cabbages  or  what 
not.  Three  hundred  years  back  the 
Provengaux  would  have  known  what 
measures  to  take  :  the  offending  insect 
would  have  been  prosecuted.  Between 
1545  and  1596  there  was  a  run  of  these 
remarkable  trials  at  Aries.  In  1565  the 
Arlesiens  asked  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
grasshoppers.  The  case  came  before 
the  Tribunal  de  I'Officialito,  and  Maitre 
Marin  was  assigned  to  the  insects  as 
counsel.  He  defended  his  clients  with 
much  zeal.  Since  the  accused  had  been 
created,  he  argued  that  they  were  justi- 
fied in  eating  what  was  necessary  to 
them.  The  opposite  counsel  cited  the 
serpent  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  and 
sundry  other  animals  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  having  incurred  severe 
penalties.      The    grasshoppers    got   the 


worst  of  it,  and  were  ordered  to  quit 
the  territory,  with  a  threat  of  anathemat- 
i?ation  from  the  altar,  to  be  repeated 
till  the  last  of  them  had  obeyed  the 
sentence  of  the  honorable  court. 

One  night  in  the  winter  of  1819  there 
was  a  frost  which,  had  it  been  a  few 
times  repeated,  would  have  done  as  final 
mischief  to  the  olives  as  the  phylloxera 
has  done  to  the  vines.  The  terror  of 
that  night  is  remembered  still.  Corn, 
vine,  and  olive — these  were  the  gifts  of 
the  Greek  to  Provence,  and  the  third  is 
the  most  precious  of  all.  The  olive  has 
here  an  Eastern  importance  ;  the  Pro- 
vengaux  would  see  a  living  truth  in  the 
story  of  how  the  trees  said  unto  it, 
"  Reign  thou  over  us."  In  the  flower- 
ing season  the  slightest  sharpness  in 
the  air  sends  half  the  rural  population 
bare-foot  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
nearest  St.  Briggitte  or  St.  Rossoline. 
The  olive  harvest  is  the  supreme  event 
of  the  year.  It  has  its  song  too.  In 
the  warm  days  of  St.  Martin's  ^immer, 
says  the  late  Damase  Arbaud,  some 
worker  in  the  olive  woods  will  begin  to 
sing  of  a  sudden — 

Ai  rescountrat  ma  mio — diluns. 

It  is  a  mere  nonsense  song  respecting 
the  meeting  of  a  lover  and  his  lass  on 
every  day  of  the  week,  she  being  each 
day  on  her  way  to  buy  provisions,  and 
he  giving  her  the  invariable  advice  that 
she  had  better  come  back,  because  it  is 
raining.  Were  it  the  rarest  poetry  the 
effect  could  be  hardly  more  beautiful 
than  it  is.  When  the  first  voice  has 
sung,  "  I  met  my  love  .  .  ."  ascend- 
ing slowly  from  a  low  note,  the  whole 
group  of  olive-gatherers  take  it  up,  then 
the  next,  and  again  the  next,  till  the 
country-side  is  made  all  musical  by  the 
swell  and  fall  of  sound  sent  forth  from 
every  gray  coppice  ;  and  even  long  after 
the  nearer  singers  have  ceased,  others 
unseen  in  the  distance  still  raise  the 
high-pitched  call,  "  Come  back,  my 
love,  come  back  !  .   .   .  come  back  !" 

On  the  first  of  November  it  is  custo- 
mary in  Provence  for  families  to  meet 
and  dine.  The  fruits  of  the  earth  are 
garnered,  the  year's  business  is  over  and 
done.  The  year  has  brought  perhaps 
new  faces  into  the  family  ;  very  likely 
it  has  taken  old  faces  away.  Toward 
evening  the  bells  begin  to  toll  for  the 
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vigil  of  the  feast  of  All  Souls.  Tears 
come  into  the  eyes  of  the  older  guests, 
and  the  children  are  hurried  off  to  bed. 
Why  should  they  be  present  at  this  let- 
ting loose  of  grief  ?  To  induce  them  to 
retire  with  good  grace,  they  are  allowed 
to  take  with  them  what  is  left  of  the 
dessert — chestnuts,  or  grapes,  or  figs. 
The  child  puts  a  portion  of  his  spoils 
at  the  bottom  of  his  bed  for  the  armet- 
tes  :  so  are  called  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
who  are  still  in  a  state  of  relation  with 
the  living,  not  being  yet  finally  trans- 
lated into  their  future  abode.  Children 
are  told  that  if  they  are  good  the  armef/es 
will  kiss  them  this  night  ;  if  they  are 
naughty,  they  will  scratch  their  little 
feet. 

The  Provencal  religious  songs,  poor 
though  they  are  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  yet  possess  more  points  of  interest 
than  can  be  commonly  looked  for  in 
folk  songs  which  treat  of  religion.  They 
contain  frequent  allusions  to  beliefs  that 
have  to  be  sought  either  in  the  earliest 
apocryphal  writings  of  the  Christian  era 
or  in  the  lately  unearthed  records  of 
rabbinical  tradition.  Various  of  them 
have  regard  to  what  is  still,  as  M.  Len- 
theric  says,  "  one  of  the  great  popular 
emotions  of  the  South  of  France" — the 
reputed  presence  there  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene. M.  Lentheric  is  convinced 
that  certain  Jewish  Christians,  flying 
from  persecution  at  home,  did  come  to 
Provence  (between  the  ports  of  which 
and  the  East  there  was  constant  com- 
munication) a  short  time  after  the  Cru- 
cifixion. He  is  further  inclined  to  give 
credit  to  the  impression  that  Mary  Mag- 
dalene and  her  companions  were  among 
these  fugitives.  We  cannot  go  into  the 
reasons  that  have  been  urged  against 
the  story  by  English  and  German 
scholars  ;  it  is  enough  for  us  that  it  is  a 
popular  credence  of  very  ancient  origin. 
One  side  issue  of  it  is  particularly  worth 
noting.  A  little  servant  girl  named  Sara 
is  supposed  to  have  accompanied  the 
Jewish  emigrants,  and  her  the  gypsies  of 
Provence  have  adopted  as  their  patron- 
ess. Once  a  year  they  pay  their  re- 
spects to  her  tomb  at  Saintes  Maries  de 
la  Mer.  This  is  almost  the  only  case  in 
which  the  gypsy  race  has  shown  any 
disposition  to  identify  itself  with  a  relig- 
ious cultus.  The  fairy  legend  of  Taras- 
con  is  another  offshoot  from  the  main 


tradition.  "  Have  you  seen  the  Tar- 
asque  ?"  we  were  asked  in  the  course  of 
a  saunter  through  that  town  one  cold 
morning  between  the  hours  of  seven  and 
eight.  It  seemed  that  the  original 
animal  was  kept  in  a  stall.  To  stimu- 
late our  anxiety  to  make  its  acquaintance 
we  were  handed  the  portrait  of  a  beast, 
half  hedgehog,  half  hippopotamus,  out 
of  whose  somewhat  human  jaw  dangled 
the  legs  of  a  small  boy.  Later  we  heard 
the  story  from  the  lips  of  the  sister  of 
the  landlord  at  the  primitive  little  inn  ; 
much  did  it  gain  from  the  vivacious 
grace  of  the  narrator,  in  whom  there  is  as 
surely  proof  positive  of  a  Greek  descent 
as  can  be  seen  in  any  of  the  more  famous 
daughters  of  Aries.  "  When  the  friends 
of  our  Lord  landed  in  Provence,  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  went  to  Sainte  Baume, 
St.  Lazarus  to  Marseilles,  and  St.  Mar- 
tha came  here  to  Tarascon.  Now  there 
was  a  terrible  monster  called  the  Tar- 
asque,  which  was  desolating  all  the  coun- 
try round  and  carrying  off  all  the  young 
children  to  eat.  When  St.  Martha  was 
told  of  the  straits  the  folks  were  in,  she 
went  out  to  meet  the  monster  with  a 
piece  of  red  ribbon  in  her  hand.  Soon 
it  came,  snorting  fire  out  of  its  nostrils, 
but  the  saint  threw  the  red  ribbon  over 
its  neck,  and  low  !  it  grew  quite  still  and 
quiet,  and  followed  her  back  into  the  town 
as  if  it  had  been  a  good  dog.  To  keep 
the  memory  of  this  marvel,  we  at  Taras- 
con have  a  wooden  Tarasque,  which  we 
take  round  the  town  at  Whitsuntide  with 
much  rejoicing.  About  once  in  twenty 
years  there  is  a  very  grand /f/^  indeed, 
and  people  come  from  far,  far  off,  I 
have — naturally — seen  this  grand  cele- 
bration only  once."  A  gleam  of  co- 
quetry lit  up  the  long  eyes  :  our  friend 
clearly  did  not  wish  to  be  supposed  to 
have  an  experience  ranging  over  too 
long  a  period.  Then  she  went  on, 
"  You  must  know  that  at  Beaucaire,  just 
there  across  the  Rhone,  the  folks  have 
been  always  ready  to  die  of  jealousy  of 
our  Tarasque.  Once  upon  a  time  they 
thought  they  would  have  one  as  well  as 
we  ;  so  they  made  the  biggest  Tarasque 
that  ever  had  been  dreamed  of.  How 
proud  they  were  !  But,  alas  !  when  the 
day  came  to  take  it  round  tlie  town,  it 
was  found  that  it  would  not  come  out  of 
the  door  of  the  workshop  !  Ah  !  those 
dear  Beaucairos  !"     This  we  believe  to 
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be  a  pure  fable,  like  the  rest  ;  to  the 
good  people  of  Tarascon  it  appears 
the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  whole 
story.  Our  informant  added,  with 
a  merry  laugh,  "  There  came  this  way 
an  Englishman — a  very  sceptical  Eng- 
lishman. When  he  heard  about  the 
difficulty  of  the  Beaucairos  he  asked, 
'  Why  did  they  not  have  recourse  to  St. 
Martha  ?'  " 

As  we  have  strayed  into  personal  rem- 
iniscence, the  record  of  one  other  item 
of  conversation  will  perhaps  be  allowed. 
That  same  morning  we  went  to  breakfast 
at  the  house  of  a  Provencal  friend,  to 
meet  the  ablest  exponent  of  political 
positivism,  the  Radical  deputy  for  Mont- 
martre.  Over  our  host's  strawberries 
(strawberries  never  end  at  Tarascon)  we 
imparted  our  newly  acquired  knowledge. 
When  it  came  to  the  point  of  saying  that 
certain  elderly  persons  were  credibly 
stated  to  have  preserved  a  lively  faith  in 
the  authenticity  of  the  legend,  M.  Cle- 
menceau  listened  with  a  look  of  such 
unmistaT^able  concern  that  we  said,  half 
amused,  "  You  do  not  believe  much  in 
poetry  V  The  answer  was  characteris- 
tic. "  Yes,  I  believe  in  it  much  ;  but 
is  it  necessary  to  poetry  that  the  people 
should  credit  such  absurdities  ?"  Is  it 
necessary  ?  Possibly  Marius  Trussy, 
who  inveighs  so  passionately  against 
"  lou  progre,"  would  say  that  it  is. 
Anyhow  the  Tarasques  of  the  world  are 
doomed  ;  whether  they  will  be  without 
successors  is  a  different  question.  Some 
one  has  said  that  mankind  has  always 
lived  upon  illusions,  and  always  will, 
the  essential  thing  being  to  change  the 
nature  of  these  illusions  from  time  to 
time,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Provencal  folk  songs  have  but  few 
analogies  with  the  literature  which  heed- 
lessly, though  beyond  recall,  has  been 
named  Provengal.  The  poetry  of  the 
Miejour  was  a  literary  orchid  of  the 
fabulous  sort  that  has  neither  root  nor 
fruit.  A  chance  stanza,  addressed  to 
some  high-born  Blancoflour,  finds  its 
way  occasionally  into  the  popular  verse 
of  Provence  with  the  marks  of  lettered 
authorship  still  clinging  to  it  ;  but  fur- 
ther than  this  the  resemblance  does  not 
go.  The  love  poets  of  the  people  make 
use  of  a  flower  language,  which  is  sup- 
posed   to  be    a   legacy   of   the   Moors. 


Thyme  accompanies  a  declaration  ;  the 
violet  means  doubt  or  uneasiness  ;  rose- 
mary signifies  complaint  ;  nettles  an- 
nounce a  quarrel.  The  course  of  true 
love  nowhere  flows  less  smoothly  than 
in  old  Provence.  As  soon  as  a  country 
girl  is  suspected  of  having  a  liking  for 
some  youth,  she  is  set  upon  by  her 
family  as  if  she  were  guilty  of  a  mon- 
strous crime.  A  microscopic  distinction 
of  rank,  a  divergence  in  politics,  or  a 
deficiency  of  money  will  be  snatched  as 
the  excuse  for  putting  the  lover  under 
the  ban  of  absolute  proscription.  From 
the  inexplicable  obstacles  placed  in  the 
way  of  lovers  it  follows  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Provenyal  marriages  are  the 
result  of  an  elopement.  The  expedient 
never  fails  ;  Provengal  parents  do  not 
lock  up  their  runaway  daughters  in  con- 
vents where  no  one  can  get  at  them. 
The  delinquents  are  married  as  fast  as 
possible.  What  is  more,  no  evil  is 
thought  or  spoken  of  them.  To  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  a  curious  formal- 
ity is  observed.  The  girl  calls  upon 
two  persons,  secretly  convened  for  the 
purpose,  to  bear  witness  that  she  carries 
off  her  lover,  who  afterward  protests 
that  his  part  in  the  comedy  was  purely 
passive.  In  less  than  twenty  years  the 
same  drama  is  enacted  with  Margarido, 
the  daughter,  in  the  role  of  Mario  the 
mother, 

L'herbo  que  grio 
Toujours  reverdilho  ; 
L'herbo  d'amour 
Reverdilho  toujours. 

The  plant  of  love  grows  where  there 
are  young  hearts  ;  but  how  comes  it 
that  middle-aged  hearts  turn  inevitably 
to  cast  iron  ?  There  is  one  song  which 
has  the  right  to  be  accepted  as  the  typ- 
ical love  song  of  Provence.  Mistral 
adapted  it  to  his  own  use,  and  it  figures 
in  his  poem  as  the  "  Chanson  de  Ma- 
jali.''  Our  translation  follows  as  closely 
as  may  be  after  the  popular  version 
which  is  sung  from  the  Comtat  Venais- 
sin  to  the  Var  : 

Margaret  !  my  first  love, 

Do  not  say  me  nay  ! 
A  morning  music  thou  must  have, 

A  waking  roundelay. 
— Your  waking  music  irks  me, 

And  irk  me  all  who  play  ; 
If  this  goes  on  much  longer 

I'll  drown  myself  one  day. 
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— If  this  goes  on  much  longer, 

And  thou  wilt  drown  one  day, 
Why,  then  a  swimmer  I  will  be, 
And  save  thee  sans  delay. 
— If  then  a  swimmer  thou  wilt  be. 
And  save  me  sans  delay, 
Then  I  will  be  an  eel,  and  slip 
From  'tvvixt  thy  hands  away. 
— If  thou  wilt  be  an  eel,  and  slip 

From  'twixt  my  hands  away, 
Why,  I  will  be  the  fisherman 
Whom  all  the  fish  obey. 
— If  thou  wilt  be  the  fisherman 
Whom  all  the  fish  obey, 
Then  I  will  be  the  tender  grass 
That  yonder  turns  to  hay. 
—If  thou  wilt  be  the  tender  grass 
That  yonder  turns  to  hay. 
Why,  then  a  mower  I  will  be. 
And  mow  thee  in  the  may. 
— If  thou  a  mower  then  wilt  be. 
And  mow  me  in  the  ma)', 
I,  as  a  little  hare,  will  go 

In  yonder  wood  to  stray. 

—  If  thou  a  little  hare  wilt  go 

In  yonder  wood  to  stray. 
Then  will  I  come,  a  hunter  bold, 
And  have  thee  as  my  prey. 

—  If  ihou  wilt  come  a  hunter  bold 

To  have  me  as  thy  prey,  ^ 
Then  I  will  be  the  endive  small 
In  yonder  garden  gay. 
—If  thou  wilt  be  the  endive  small 
In  yonder  garden  gay. 
Then  I  will  be  the  falUng  dew, 
And  fall  on  thee  alway. 
• — If  thou  wilt  be  the  falling  dew, 
And  fall  on  me  alway. 
Then  I  will  be  the  white,  white  rose 
On  yonder  thorny  spray. 
— If  thou  wilt  be  the  white,  white  rose 
On  yonder  thorny  spray, 
Then  I  will  be  the  honey  bee. 
And  kiss  thee  all  the  day. 
— If  thou  wilt  be  the  honey  bee, 
And  kiss  me  all  the  day, 
Then  I  will  be  in  yonder  heaven 
The  star  of  brightest  ray. 
— If  thou  wilt  be  in  yonder  heaven 
The  star  of  brightest  ray. 
Then  I  will  be  the  dawn,  and  we 
Shall  meet  at  break  of  day. 
— If  thou  wilt  be  the  dawn,  so  we 
May  meet  at  break  of  day, 
Then  I  will  be  a  nun  professed, 
A  nun  of  orders  gray. 
— If  thou  wilt  be  a  nun  professed, 
A  nun  of  orders  gray, 
Then  I  will  be  the  prior,  and  thou 
To  me  thy  sins  must  say. 
— If  thou  wilt  be  the  prior,  and  I 
To  thee  my  sins  must  say. 
Then  will  I  sleep  among  the  dead. 
While  the  sisters  weep  and  pray. 
— If  thou  wilt  sleep  among  the  dead. 

While  the  sisters  weep  and  pray. 
Then  I  will  be  the  holy  earth 
That  on  thee  they  shall  lay. 
— If  thou  wilt  be  the  holy  earth 

That  on  me  they  shall  lay — 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVIII.,  No.  2 


Well — since  some  gallant  I  must  have, 
I  will  not  say  thee  nay. 

A  distinguished  French  scholar 
thought  that  he  heard  in  this  an  echo  of 
Anacreon's  ode  «'  evS  ii6fj?jv.  The  in- 
ference suggested  is  too  hazardous  for 
acceptance  ;  yet  that  in  some  sort  the 
song  may  date  from  Greek  Provence 
would  seem  to  be  the  opinion  even  of 
cautious  critics.  Thus  we  are  led  to 
look  back  to  those  associations  which, 
without  giving  a  personal  or  political 
splendor  such  as  that  attached  to  Mag- 
na Grsecia,  lend  nevertheless  to  Pro- 
vencal memories  the  exquisite  charm, 
the  "'bouquet'"  (if  the  word  does  not 
sound  absurd)  of  all  things  Greek. 
The  legend  of  Greek  beginnings  in  Prov- 
ence will  bear  being  once  more  told. 
Four  hundred  and  ninety  years  before 
Christ  a  little  fleet  of  Greek  fortune- 
seekers  left  Phoccea,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
put  into  a  small  creek  on  the  Provencal 
coast,  the  port  of  the  future  Marseilles. 
As  soon  as  they  had  disembarked,  deem- 
ing it  to  be  of  importance  to  them  to 
stand  well  with  the  people  of  the  land, 
they  sent  to  the  king  of  the  tribes  in- 
habiting those  shores  an  ambassador 
bearing  gifts  and  overtures  of  friendly 
intercourse.  When  the  ambassador 
reached  Aries,  Nann,  the  king,  was 
giving  a  great  feast  to  his  warriors,  from 
among  whom  his  daughter  Gyptis  was 
that  day  to  choose  a  husband.  The 
young  Greek  entered  the  banqueting- 
hall  and  sat  down  at  the  king's  board. 
When  the  feasting  was  over,  fair-haired 
Gyptis,  the  royal  maiden,  rose  from  her 
seat  and  went  straightv/ay  to  the  strange 
guest  ;  then,  lifting  in  her  hands  the 
cup  of  espousal,  she  offered  it  to  his 
lips.  He  drank,  and  Provence  became 
the  bride  of  Greece. 

The  children  of  that  marriage  left 
behind  them  a  graveyard  to  tell  their 
history.  Desecrated  and  despoiled 
though  it  is,  still  the  great  Arlesian 
cemetery  bears  unique  witness  as  well 
to  the  civilized  prosperity  of  the  Pro- 
vencal Greeks  as  to  their  decline  under 
the  influences  which  formed  the  modern 
Provence.  Irreverence  toward  the 
dead — a  comparatively  new  human 
characteristic — can  nowhere  be  more 
fully  observed  than  in  the  Elysii  Campi 
of  Aries,  The  love  of  destruction  has. 
17 
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been  doing  its  worst  there  for  some 
centuries.  To  any  king  coming  to  the 
town  the  townsfolk  would  make  a  gift 
of  a  priceless  treasure  stolen  from  their 
dead  ancestors,  while  the  peasant  who 
wanted  a  cattle  trough,  or  the  mason 
in  need  of  a  door  lintel,  went  unrebuked 
and  carried  off  what  thing  suited  him. 
Not  even  the  halo  of  Christian  romance 
could  save  the  Alyscamps.  The  legend 
is  \vell  known.  St.  Trefume,  man  or 
myth,  summoned  the  bishops  of  Gaul 
and  Provence  to  the  consecration  of 
this  burial-ground.  When  they  were 
assembled  and  the  rite  was  to  be  per- 
formed, each  one  shrank  from  taking  on 
himself  so  high  an  office  ;  then  Christ 
appeared  in  their  midst  and  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  over  the  sleeping-place 
of  the  pagan  dead.  Out  of  the  countless 
stories  of  the  meeting  of  the  new  faith 
and  the  old — stories  too  often  of  a  nas- 
cent or  an  expiring  fanaticism,  there  is 
not  one  which  breathes  a  gentler  spirit. 
It  was  long  believed  that  the  devil  had 
little  power  with  the  dead  that  lay  in 
Aries.  Hence  the  multitude  of  sepul- 
chres which  Dante  saw  ovc  7  Roda?io 
stagna.  Princes  and  archbishops  and 
an  innumerable  host  of  minor  folks  left 
instructions  that  they  might  be  buried 
in  the  Alyscamps.  A  simple  mode  of 
transport  was  adopted  by  the  population 
of  the  higher  Rhone  valley.  The  body, 
bound  to  a  raft  or  bier,  was  committed 
to  the  current  of  the  river,  with  a  sum 
of  money  called  the  "  drue  de  mourt- 
alage"  attached  to  it.  These  silent 
travellers  always  reached  their  destina- 
tion in  safety,  persons  appointed  to  the 
task  being  in  readiness  to  receive  them. 
The  sea  water  washed  the  limits  of  the 
cemetery  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks,  who 
looked  across  the  dark,  calm  surface  of 
the  immense  lagune  and  thought  of  dy- 
ing as  of  embarkation  upon  a  voyage — 
not  the  last  voyage  of  the  body  down 
the  river  of  life,  but  the  first  voyage  of 
the  soul  over  the  sea  of  death — and  they 
wished  their  dead  tvnXol. 

The  Greek  traces  that  exist  in  the 
living  people  of  Provence  are  few,  but 
distinct.  There  is,  in  the  first  place, 
the  type  of  beauty  particularly  asso- 
ciated with  the  women  of  Aries.  As  a 
rule  the  Provencal  woman  is  not  beauti- 
ful ;  nor  is  she  very  willing  to  admit 
that  her  Arlesian   sisters   are  one  whit 


more  beautiful  than  she.  The  secret  of 
their  fame  is  interpreted  by  her  in  the 
stereotyped  remark,  "  C'est  la  coiffe  !" 
But  thecoif  of  Aries,  picturesque  though 
it  is  in  its  stern  simplicity,  could  not 
change  an  ugly  face  into  a  pretty  one, 
and  the  wearers  of  it  are  well  entitled  to 
the  honor  they  claim  as  their  birthright. 
Scarcely  due  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  good  looks  of  the  older  and  even  of 
the  aged  women  ;  we  have  not  seen  their 
equals  save  among  a  race  of  quite 
another  type,  the  Teutonic  amazons  of 
the  Val  Mastalone.  In  countries  where 
the  sun  is  fire,  if  youth  does  not  always 
mean  beauty,  beauty  means  almost 
always  youth.  M.  Lentheric  thinks  that 
he  detects  a  second  clear  trace  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  horn  wrestling  practised 
all  over  the  dried  up  lagune  which  the 
fork  of  the  Rhone  below  Aries  forms 
into  an  island.  Astride  of  their  wild 
white  steeds,  the  horsemen  drive  one  of 
the  superb  black  bulls  of  the  Camargue 
toward  a  group  of  young  men  on  foot, 
who,  catching  him  by  his  horns,  wrestle 
with  him  till  he  is  forced  to  bend  the 
knee  and  bite  the  dust.  The  amusement 
is  dangerous,  but  it  is  not  brutal.  The 
horses  escape  unhurt,  so  does  the  bull  ; 
the  risk  is  for  the  men  alone,  and  it  is  a 
risk  voluntarily  and  eagerly  run.  So 
popular  is  the  sport  that  it  is  difficult  to 
prevent  children  from  joining  in  it.  In 
Thessaly  it  was  called  Kepdriaig.  and  the 
bull,  in  the  act  of  submission,  is  repre- 
sented on  a  large  number  of  Massaliote 
and  other  coins. 

Marseilles,  which  has  lost  the  art  and 
the  type  of  Greece,  has  kept  the  Greek 
temperament.  It  is  no  more  French 
than  Naples  is  Italian  :  both  are  Greek 
towns,  though  the  characteristics  that 
prove  them  such  have  been  somewhat 
differentiated  by  unlike  external  con- 
ditions. Still  they  have  points  in  com- 
mon which  are  many  and  strong.  Mar- 
salia  can  match  in  emeutes  the  prover- 
bial quattordicl  rebellioni  of  "loyal" 
Parthenope  ;  and  quickness  of  intelli- 
gence, love  of  display,  mobility  of 
feeling,  together  with  an  astounding 
vitality,  belong  as  much  to  Marseillais 
as  to  Neapolitan.  The  people  of  Mar- 
seilles, the  most  thriftless  in  France, 
have  thriven  three  thousand  years,  and 
are  thriving  now,  in  spite  of  the  readi- 
ness of  each  small  middle-class  family 
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to  lay  out  a  half-year's  savings  on  a 
breakfast  at  Roubion's  ;  in  spite  of  the 
alacrity  with  which  each  workingman 
sacrifices  a  week's  wages  in  order  to 
"demonstrate"  in  favor  of,  or  still 
better  against,  no  matter  whom  or  what. 
Nowhere  is  there  a  more  overweening 
local  pride.  "  Paris,"  say  the  Marseil- 
lais,  "  would  be  a  fine  town  if  it  had 
our  Cannebicre.'"  Nowhere,  as  has  been 
made  lamentably  plain,  are  the  hatreds 
of  race  and  caste  and  politics  more  fierce 
or  more  ruthless.  Even  with  her  own 
citizens  Marseilles  is  stern  ;  only  after 
protest  does  she  grant  a  monument  to 
Adolphe  Thiers — himself  just  a  Greek 
Massaliote  thrown  into  the  French 
political  arena.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  Greek  was  a  spoken  tongue 
at  Marseilles  at  least  as  late  as  the  sixth 
century  a.d.  The  Sanjanen,  the  fisher- 
man of  St.  John's  Quarter,  has  still  a 
whole  vocabulary  of  purely  Greek  terms 
incidental  to  his  calling.  The  Greek 
character  of  the  speech  of  the  Marseillais 
sailors  was  noticed  by  the  Abbe  Papon, 
who  attributed  to  the  same  source  the 
peculiar  prosody  and  intonation  of  the 
street  cries  of  Marseilles.  The  Proven- 
yal  historian  remarks,  with  an  acuteness 
rare  in  the  age  in  which  he  wrote  (the 
early  part  of  the  last  century),  "  I  draw 
my  examples  from  the  people,  because 
it  is  with  them  that  we  must  seek  the 
precious  remains  of  ancient  manners 
and  usages.  Among  the  great,  among 
people  of  the  world,  one  sees  only  the 
imprint  of  fashion,  and  fashion  never 
stands  still." 

The  Sanjanens  are  credited  with  the 
authorship  of  this  cynical  little  song  : 

Fisher,  fishing  in  the  sea, 
Fish  my  mistress  up  for  me. 

Fish  her  up  before  she  drowns, 
Thou  shalt  have  four  hundred  crowns. 

Fish  her  for  me  dead  and  cold, 
Thou  shalt  have  my  all  in  gold. 

The  romantic  ballads  of  Provence  are 
of  an  importance  which  demands,  prop- 
erly speaking,  a  separate  study.  Prov- 
ence was  beyond  a  doubt  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  the  ballad  literature  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  That  certain 
still  existing  Proven9al  ballads  passed 
over  into  Piedmont  as  early  as  the  thir- 
teenth century  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Chevalier  Nigra,   Italian  ambassador  at 


St.  Petersburg,  not  the  least  of  whose 
distinguished  services  to  his  country  has 
been  the  support  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  give  to  the  cause  of  popular  research. 
In  all  these  songs  the  plot  goes  for 
everything,  the  poetry  for  little  or  noth- 
ing ;  we  shall  therefore  best  economize 
our  space  by  giving  a  rough  outline  of 
the  stories  of  two  or  three  of  them. 
"  Fluran9o"  is  a  characteristic  speci- 
men. Flourango,  "  la  flour  d'aquest 
pays,"  was  married  when  she  was  a 
little  thing,  and  her  husband  at  once 
went  away  to  the  wars.  Monday  they 
were  wed,  Tuesday  he  was  gone.  At 
the  end  of  seven  years  the  knight  comes 
back,  knocks  at  the  door,  and  asks  for 
Flurango.  His  mother  says  that  she  is 
no  longer  here  ;  they  sent  her  to  fetch 
water,  and  the  Moors,  the  Saracen 
Moors,  carried  her  oft'.  "  Where  did 
they  take  her  to  ?"  "  They  took  her  a 
hundred  leagues  away."  The  knight 
makes  a  ship  of  gold  and  silver  ;  he 
sails  and  sails  without  seeing  aught  but 
the  washerwomen  washing  fine  linen. 
At  last  he  asks  of  them,  "  Tell  me 
whose  tower  is  that,  and  to  whom  that 
castle  belongs."  "It  is  the  castle  of 
the  Saracen  Moor."  "  How  can  I  get 
into  it?"  "  Dress  yourself  as  a  poor 
pilgrim,  and  ask  alms  in  Christ's  name." 
In  this  way  he  gains  admittance,  and 
Flurango  (she  it  is)  bids  the  servant 
set  the  table  for  the  "poor  pilgrim." 
When  the  knight  is  seated  at  table, 
Flurango  begins  to  laugh.  "  What  are 
you  laughing  at,  Madamo  ?"  She  con- 
fesses that  she  knows  who  he  is.  They 
collect  a  quantity  of  fine  gold  ;  then 
they  go  to  the  stable,  and  she  mounts 
the  russet  horse  and  he  mounts  the  gray. 
Just  as  they  are  crossing  the  bridge  the 
Moor  sees  them.  "  Seven  years,"  he 
cries,  "  I  have  clothed  thee  in  fine 
damask,  seven  years  I  have  given  thee 
morocco  shoes,  seven  years  I  have  laid 
thee  in  fine  linen  ;  seven  years  I  have 
kept  thee — for  one  of  my  sons  !"  The 
carelessness  or  cruelty  of  a  stepmother 
(the  head-wife  of  Asiatic  tales)  is  a  pro- 
lific central  idea  in  Provencal  romance. 
While  the  husband  was  engaged  in 
distant  adventures — tournaments,  feudal 
wars,  or  crusading  expeditions  —  the 
wife,  who  was  often  little  more  than  a 
child,  remained  at  the  mercy  of  the 
occasionally    unamiable    dowager    who 
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ruled  the  masterless  chateau.  The  case 
of  cruelty  is  exemplified  in  the  story  of 
Guilhem  de  Beauvoire,  who  has  to  leave 
his  child-wife  five  weeks  after  marriage, 
"  I  counsel  you,  mother,"  he  says  as  he 
sets  out,  "  to  put  her  to  do  no  kind  of 
work  :  neither  to  fetch  water,  nor  to 
spin,  nor  yet  to  knead  bread.  Send  her 
to  mass,  and  give  her  good  dinners,  and 
let  her  go  out  walking  with  other  ladies." 
At  the  end  of  five  weeks  the  mother  put 
the  young  wife  to  keep  swine.  The 
swine  girl  went  up  to  the  mountain-top 
and  sang  and  sang.  Guilhem  de  Beau- 
voire, who  was  beyond  the  sea,  said  to 
his  page,  "  Does  it  not  seem  as  though 
my  wife  were  singing  ?' '  He  travels  at 
all  speed  over  mountain  and  sea  till  he 
comes  to  his  home,  where  no  man 
knows  him.  On  the  way  he  meets  the 
swine  girl,  and  from  her  he  hears  that 
she  has  to  eat  only  that  which  is  re- 
jected of  the  swine.  At  the  house  he 
is  welcomed  as  an  honored  guest  ;  sup- 
per is  laid  for  him,  and  he  asks  that  the 
swine  girl  whom  he  has  seen  may  come 
and  sup  with  him.  When  she  sits  down 
beside  him  the  swine  girl  bursts  into 
tears.  "  Why  do  you  weep,  swine  girl  ?" 
"  For  seven  years  I  have  not  supped  at 
table  !"  Then  in  the  bitterness  of  yet 
another  outrage  to  which  the  vile  woman 
subjects  her  she  cries  aloud,  "  Oh  ! 
Guilhem  de  Beauvoire,  who  art  beyond 
the  sea,  God  help  thee  !  Verily  thy  cruel 
mother  has  abandoned  me  !"  Secretly 
Guilhem  tells  her  who  he  is,  and  in 
proof  of  it  shows  her  the  ring  she  gave 
him.  In  the  morning  the  mother  calls 
the  swine  girl  to  go  after  her  pigs.  "  If 
you  were  not  my  mother,"  says  Guil- 
hem, "  I  would  have  you  hung  ;  as  you 
are  my  mother,  I  will  wall  you  up  be- 
tween two  walls." 

The  antiquity  of  the  ballads  of  Flur- 
aji{o  and  Guilhem  de  Beauvoire  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  they  plainly  belong  to  a 
time  when  such  work  as  fetching  water 
or  making  bread  was  regarded  as  among 
the  likely  employments  of  noble  ladies — 
though,  from  excess  of  indulgence, 
Guilhem  did  not  wish  his  wife  to  be  set 
even  to  these  light  tasks.  A  ballad, 
probably  of  about  the  same  date,  treats 
the  case  of  a  man  who,  through  the 
weakness  which  is  the  cause  of  half  the 
crimes,  becomes  the  agent  of  his 
mother's  guilt.     The  tragedy  is  unfold- 


ed with  almost  the  sublime  laconicism 
of  the  Divina  Comnicdia.  Fran^oiso 
was  married  when  she  was  so  young 
that  she  did  not  know  how  to  do  the 
service,  and  the  cruel  mother  was  always 
saying  to  her  son  that  Fran9oiso  must 
die.  One  day,  after  the  young  wife  had 
laid  the  table,  and  had  set  thereon  the 
wine  and  the  bread,  a»d  the  fresh  water, 
her  husband  said  to  her,  "  My  Fran- 
foiso,  is  there  not  any  one,  no  friend, 
who  shall  protect  thy  life?"  "  I  have 
my  mother  and  my  father,  and  you,  who 
are  my  husband,  very  well  will  you 
protect  my  life."  Then,  as  they  sit  at 
meat,  he  takes  a  knife  and  kills  her  ; 
and  he  lifts  her  in  his  arms  and  kisses 
her,  and  lays  her  under  the  flower  of 
the  jasmine,  and  he  goes  to  his  mother 
and  says,  "  My  mother,  your  greatest 
wish  is  fulfilled  ;  I  have  killed  Fran- 
9oiso." 

The  genuine  Provengal  does  not 
shrink  from  violence.  Old  inhabitants 
still  tell  tales  of  the  savage  brigandage 
of  the  Esterel,  of  the  horrors'  of  the 
Terreur  blanche.  Mild  manners  and  so- 
cial amenities  have  never  been  char- 
acteristic of  fair  Provence.  Even  now 
the  peasant  cannot  disentangle  his 
thoughts  without  a  volley  of  oaths — 
harmless  indeed,  for  the  most  part  (ex- 
cept those  which  are  borrowed  from  the 
franciots),  but  in  sound  terrific.  Yet 
if  it  be  true  that  the  character  of  a 
nation  is  asserted  in  its  songs,  it  must 
be  ovvned  that  the  songs  of  Provence 
speak  favorably  for  the  Provencal 
people.  They  say  that  they  are  a 
people  who  have  a  steady  and  abiding 
sympathy  with  honest  men  and  virtuous 
women.  They  say  further  that  rough 
and  ruthless  though  they  may  be  when 
their  blood  is  stirred,  yet  have  they  a 
pitiful  heart.  The  Provencal  singer  is 
slow  to  utterly  condemn  ;  he  grasps  the 
saving  inconsistencies  of  human  nature  ; 
he  makes  the  murdered  lay  his  victim 
"  souto  lou  flour  dou  jaussemin  :" 
under  the  white  jasmine  flower,  cher- 
ished beyond  all  flowers  in  Provence, 
which  has  a  strange  passion  for  white 
things — white  horses,  white  dogs,  white 
sheep,  white  doves,  and  the  fair  white 
hand  of  woman.  Many  songs  deal 
directly  with  almsgivings,  the  ritual  of 
])ity.  To  no  part  of  the  f5ible  is  there 
more  frequent  reference  than  to  the  par- 
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able  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  ;  no 
neocatholic  legend  has  been  more  gladly- 
accepted  than  the  story  in  which  some 
tattered  beggar  prov^es  to  be  Christ — a 
story,  by  the  by,  that  holds  in  it  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith.  If  a 
Creek  saw  a  beautiful  unknown  youth 
])laying  his  pipe  beside  some  babbling 
stream,  he  believed  him  to  be  a  god  ; 
the  Christian  of  the  early  ages  recognized 
Christ  in  each  mendicant  in  loathsome 
rags,  in  each  leper  succored  at  the  risk 
of  mortal  infection. 

The  Provenc;al  tongue  is  not  a  mixt- 
ure (as  is  too  often  said)  of  Italian  and 
French  ;  nor  is  physical  Provence  a  less 
fair  Italy  or  a  fairer  France.  A  land 
wildly  convulsed  in  its  storms,  mys- 
teriously breathless  in  its  calms  ;  a 
garden  here,  a  desert  there  ;  a  land  of 
translucent  inlets  and  red  porphyry 
hills  ;  before  all,  a  land  of  the  illimit- 
able gray  of  olive  and  limestone — this 
is  Provence.  Any  one  finding  himself 
of  a  sudden  where  the  Proven9al  olives 


raise  their  dwarf  heads  with  a  weary 
look  of  eternity  to  the  rainless  heaven, 
would  say  that  the  dominant  feature  in 
the  landscape  was  its  exceeding  seri- 
ousness. Sometimes  on  the  coast  the 
prevailing  note  changes  from  gray  to 
blue  :  the  blanched  rocks  catch  the 
color  of  the  sea,  and  not  the  sky  only, 
but  dry  fine  air  close  around  seems  of 
a  blueness  so  intense  as  to  make  the 
senses  swim.  Better  suited  to  a  nature 
thus  made  up  of  crude  discords  and 
subtle  harmonies  is  the  old  Provencal 
speech,  howsoever  corrupt,  than  the  ex- 
quisite French  of  Parisian  salons.  But 
the  language  goes  and  the  songs  go 
too.  Damase  Arbaud  relates  how,  when 
he  went  on  a  long  journey  to  speak 
with  a  man  reported  to  have  cognizance 
of  much  traditional  matter,  he  met, 
issuing  from  the  house  door,  not  the 
man,  but  his  coffin.  The  fact  is  typi- 
cal ;  the  old  order  of  things  passes 
away  :  nouastei  dioii  se'ti  van. — Cornhill 
Mas'azine. 


SNAKE-POISONING. 


Although  snake-poisoning  is  of 
rare  occurrence  in  this  country,  it  is  a 
subject  of  mysterious  interest,  and  often 
of  fearful  import,  to  most  persons, 
from  the  instinctive  repulsion  which 
they  feel  to  the  whole  family  of  creep- 
ing things  and  the  fatal  results  which 
so  frequently  follow  snake-bites  in  other 
countries,  especially  our  own  colonies 
and  dependencies.  The  two  poisonous 
vipers  indigenous  to  European  coun- 
tries rarely  bite  except  in  self-defence, 
and  they  are  too  small  and  feeble  to 
cause  death  often  in  adult  human  beings, 
the  fatal  cases  generally  being  those  of 
children.  The  high  leather  boots  worn 
by  laborers  and  sportsmen  doubtless 
prevent  many  accidents  of  this  kind,  as 
the  viper  cannot  strike  higher  than  the 
ankle,  v/here  indeed  the  bite,  when  it 
does  occur,  is  usually  found.  Small  an- 
imals like  rabbits,  frogs,  and  mice, 
die  immediately  after  being  struck  ;  but 
larger  ones,  such  as  dogs  and  sheejj, 
rarely   succumb  ;    while    in  horses  and 

*  Indian  Snake  Poisons,  their  Nature  and 
Effects.  By  A.  J.  Wall,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  of 
the  Medical  Staff  H.M.'s  Indian  Army.  Lon- 
don :  Allen  &  Co.     1SS3. 


cattle  the   bite  of  our  common  viper  is 
never  fatal. 

The  opportunities  of  studying  the 
effects  of  snake-poisoning  denied  to 
medical  men  at  home  are  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  frequency  of 
accident  in  India,  Australia,  and  the 
America  ;  and  hence  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  chiefly  derived  from  resi- 
dents in  those  countries.  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer  ascertained  that  in  the  y'='ar  1869 
11,416  deaths  from  snake-bite  occurred 
in  a  population  of  120,972,262  in  In- 
dia ;  and  he  estimated  that  the  annual 
death-rate  throughout  the  country  could 
not  be  less  than  twenty  thousand.  For 
our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  effects 
of  snake  poisons  we  are  principally  in- 
debted to  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer's  well- 
known  work  on  the  Thanatophidia  ;  the 
Report  on  Indian  and  Australian  snake- 
poisoning  by  Drs.  Ewart,  Richards,  and 
Mackenzie  ;  and  to  the  investigations 
of  Drs.  Halford  and  Wier  Mitchell  in 
Australia  and  America.  To  these  we 
have  to  add  the  small  volume  before  us  by 
Dr.  Wall,  containing  some  experiments 
carried  on  by  him  under  the  auspices  of 
the    Indian    Government    to    elucidate 
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some  obscure  points  in  the  physiological 
action  of  snake-poisoning  and  test  the 
theories  and  experience  of  previous  ob- 
servers. 

Dr.  Halford,  of  Melbourne,  advanced 
the  theory  that  in  snake-poisoning  ger- 
minal matter  was  thrown  into  the  body, 
together  with  the  virus,  which  rapidly 
developed  and  multiplied,  the  process 
going  on  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  ; 
and  he  described  some  cells  in  the 
blood  which  he  believed  were  evidence 
of  his  proposition.  These  cells  were 
afterward  proved  to  be  the  ordinary 
white  blood  corpuscles  ;  but  neverthe- 
less the  germ  theory  has  survived,  and 
its  supporters  have  received  much  ap- 
parent encouragement  from  the  recent 
researches  of  Pasteur  and  others  into 
the  parasitic  origin  of  some  diseases 
having  many  symptoms  in  common  with 
snake-poisoning,  notably  hydrophobia. 
With  Dr.  Halford's  views  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer  could  not  agree  ;  but  finding  that 
the  blood  after  death  from  the  bite  of 
the  viper  (daboia)  remained  fluid,  while 
after  the  bite  of  the  cobra  it  quickly 
coagulated,  he  believed  that  death  was 
due  to  some  important  changes  in  the 
blood.  Dr.  Wall  is  unable  to  accept 
either  of  these  theories,  and,  while  ad- 
mitting a  serious  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  in  viperine,  but  not  in 
cobra,  poisoning,  attributes  the  cause  of 
death  to  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system  ;  in  the  case  of  cobra  poisoning 
to  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  function, 
and  in  viperine  poisoning  to  convulsions 
due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  poison 
on  the  nervous  system,  and  not  to  car- 
bonic acid  poisoning  from  failure  of  the 
respiration. 

Dr.  Wall's  essay  is  not  a  clinical 
study  of  snake-poisoning  of  the  human 
subject,  but  of  the  physiological  action 
and  the  microscopic  and  chemical  nature 
of  the  poisons  of  the  colubrine  and  the 
viperine  snakes,  under  which  heads  he 
includes  all  the  poisonous  members  of 
the  family.  He  takes  the  cobra,  the 
most  vicious  and  fatal  of  the  Indian 
snakes,  as  the  type  of  the  former,  under 
which  he  also  includes  the  Australian 
snakes  ;  and  the  Daboia  Russellii,  a 
large,  fierce,  and  deadly  viper  common 
to  India  and  Ceylon,  as  the  type  of  the 
latter,  with  which  he  includes  the  rattle- 
snakes of  America,   and,  we    may  add, 


our  own  viper.  The  details  of  the  ex- 
periments, tracings  of  the  respiration, 
and  drawings  of  the  microscopic  appear- 
ances of  the  virus  are  given,  and  each 
point  is  clearly  and  concisely  stated  and 
carefully  argued  out  in  a  manner  which 
will  prove  highly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  scientific  men.  The  concluding 
chapter  is  devoted  to  some  practical 
considerations  relative  to  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  snake-poisoning,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  not  only 
of  medical  men,  but  of  all  who  are  liable 
to  fall  under  its  influence,  as  snake- 
poisoning  generally  occurs  when  its  vic- 
tim is  far  removed  from  medical  advice 
and  assistance,  and  its  treatment  de- 
m  nds  the  most  prompt  attention  to 
prevent  fatal  results.  It  is  popularly 
believed  that  the  poisonous  or  non- 
poisonous  nature  of  a  snake-bite  can  be 
determined  by  the  marks  left  on  the  skin 
by  the  fangs  of  poisonous  snakes  pro- 
ducing only  two  incisions,  while  a  double 
row  corresponding  to  their  numerous 
set  of  teeth  is  the  result  of  a  bite  in- 
flicted by  a  non-poisonous  snake.  But 
Dr.  Wall  has  no  confidence  in  this  su- 
perficial diagnosis,  as  the  fatal  bite  of 
the  cobra  is  sometimes  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  some  innocuous  snakes 
possess  large  teeth  which  produce 
wounds  similar  in  appearance  to  those 
of  poisonous  snakes,  and  he  believes  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  free  in- 
cision through  the  skin  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues. 
The  immediate  local  effect  of  snake- 
poisoning  is  to  produce  intense  irritation 
and  consequent  congestion  and  redness 
of  the  deeper  tissues,  while  it  produces 
little  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
skin  ;  and  this  condition,  he  asserts,  is 
always  present  in  poisoned  and  always 
absent  in  non-poisoned  snake-bites.  Dr. 
Wall  is  the  more  urgent  for  the  adoption 
of  this  course  because  it  is  favorable  for 
effecting  the  only  method  of  cure  in 
which  he  has  any  faith — namely,  the  en- 
tire removal  by  the  knife  of  all  the 
poisoned  structure  before  the  venom  can 
he  absorbed  into  the  system.  This  is, 
however,  a  somewhat  serious  operation, 
which  requires  the  skilled  eye  and  hand 
of  the  surgeon  to  perform,  and  it  may 
well  be  asked  if  no  simpler  remedy  is 
available.  Are  none  of  the  popular 
methods   of  use,    such   as    sucking   the 
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wound,  injecting  antidotes  or  antiseptics 
into  it,  burning  gunpowder  on  it,  or  em- 
plo3'ing  any  of  the  hundred-and-one 
"  cures''  which  have  been  vaunted  from 
time  immemorial  by  ignorant  old  women 
and  timid  people  for  this  as  for  other 
incurable  diseases  ?  To  all  these  devices 
Dr.  Wall  objects  after  careful  examina- 
tion as  useless  or  worse,  as  they  induce 
feelings  of  false  security  and  lead  to  a  loss 
of  valuable  time.  Suction  is  not  only 
useless,  but  is  not  quite  free  from 
danger  to  persons  employing  it,  and  he 
asks  those  Vv'ho  believe  in  its  efficacy  to 
try  to  prevent  the  narcotic  symptom  of 
a  dose  of  morphia  which  has  been  in- 
jected subcutaneously.  The  author 
has  examined  thoroughly  the  action  of 
antiseptics  and  chemical  agents  on  snake 
poison,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive and  valuable  parts  of  his  work, 
as  his  experiments  help  us  to  understand 
the  mode  of  action  and  the  treatment 
of  other  animal  poisons.  He  proves 
satisfactorily  that  the  virus  of  snakes 
does  not  owe  its  peculiar  properties  to 
"  germs,"  but  that  it  is  a  perfectly 
structureless  plasma,  whose  physiologi- 
cal action  is  little  influenced  by  such 
materials  as  carbolic  acid,  and  that  it 
retains  its  poisonous  properties  after 
being  heated  for  an  hour  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  2  24'6°  Fahr.,  a  temperature  which 
it  is  hardly  probable  organic  germs  could 
survive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disin- 
fectants, which  act  by  destroying  or- 
ganic compounds  such  as  chlorine,  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  chloride  of  zinc, 
have  a  marked  effect  in  weakening  the 
activity  of  the  virus,  while  the  perman- 
ganate of  potash — better  known  by  the 
name  of  Condy's  fluid — completely  sus- 
pends it  by  parting  with  its  oxygen  and 
decomposing  its  albuminous  constit- 
uents. This  simple  chemical  action  of 
the  permanganate  of  potash  has  been 
misunderstood,  and  has  been  considered 
to  be  of  a  special  or  antidotal  nature  ; 
hence  the  practice  of  injecting  it  into 
the  blood  in  cases  of  snake-poisoning. 
Dr.  Wall  very  justly  points  out  that  its 
action  on  all  other  organic  compounds 
is  the  same,  and  that  wlien  injected  into 
the  body  it  spends  its  force  on  the  first 
albuminous  structures  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact,  and  has  no  special 
affinity  for  or  selective  action  for  snake- 
venom.     No  substance  of  an  antidotal 


character  has  yet  been  discovered,  but 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  what  marked 
neutralizing  effects  some  of  the  more 
powerful  vegetable  alkaloids  exert  on 
each  other,  there  is  ample  encourage- 
ment for  continuing  to  seek  for  one. 
As  about  ninety  per  cent  of  snake-bites 
occur  on  the  arms  and  legs,  great  impor- 
tance is  attached  to  the  immediate  ap- 
plication of  a  ligature  to  the  limb  above 
the  seat  of  the  wound.  Dr.  Wall  thinks 
that  the  common  mode  of  tying  a  piece 
of  string  or  calico  round  the  limb  often 
fails  to  stop  the  circulation,  and  recom- 
mends as  a  substitute  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber  bandage,  similar  to  Esmarch's, 
employed  by  surgeons  for  bloodless 
operations.  This  is  an  excellent  sug- 
gestion, if  there  were  any  hope  that  such 
bandages  would  be  at  hand  when  re- 
quired, which  indeed  is  very  unlikely. 
We  think  that  our  author  is  a  little  hy- 
percritical in  this  particular  ;  an  ordinary 
ligature  applied  to  the  arm — between 
the  elbow  and  shoulder — and  to  the 
thigh  will  be  quite  effectual,  while  the 
difficulty  of  stopping  the  circulation  in 
the  arm  below  the  elbow,  and  in  the  leg 
belov/  the  knee,  can  be  overcome  by  in- 
serting small  pads  in  the  hollows  formed 
by  the  double-set  bones. 

When  the  constitutional  symptoms  of 
snake-poisoning  set  in,  there  is  little  to 
be  done  except  to  try  to  steer  the  patient 
through  their  course  by  administering 
light  food  and  stimulants  when  neces- 
sary, and  by  resorting  to  artificial  respira- 
tion in  a  few  suitable  cases.  The 
system  of  treating  a  victim  to  snake- 
poisoning  as  if  he  were  suffering  from 
narcotic  poisoning  and  keeping  him 
moving  about  is  most  injurious,  and  the 
opposite  course  should  always  be 
adopted.  Dr.  Wall  has  found  no  benefit 
accrue  from  the  injection  of  ammonia  or 
the  permanganate  of  potash  into  the 
blood,  nor  does  he  speak  encouragingly 
of  the  treatment,  so  often  followed  in 
India  and  elsewhere,  of  giving  large 
quantities  of  alcohol  to  the  extent  of 
producing  intoxication. 

With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  the 
mortality  from  snake-bite,  the  Indian 
Government  relies  on  offering  rewards 
for  killing  poisonous  snakes,  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  snake-killer  is  no  doubt 
much  more  lucrative  than  that  of  rat- 
catcher in   this   country.     The  natives, 
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who  go  about  their  work  bare-footed 
and  generally  more  than  half  naked,  are 
often  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  ancient  superstition  of  snake-worship 
to  make  war  on  snakes  with  a  prospect 
of  exterminating  them.  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer  tells  us  that  they  often  object  to 
killing  cobras  which  may  have  taken  up 
their  quarters  in  their  houses  lest  some 
misfortune  may  fall  on  their  house  or 
family.  "  Should  fear,  and  perhaps  the 
death  of  some  inmate  by  accident,  prove 
stronger  than  superstition,  the  cobra  may 
be  caught,  tenderly  handled,  and  de- 
ported to  some  field,  where  it  is  released 
and  allowed  to  depart  in  peace."  The 
mongoose  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
snake,  and  although  it  seems  to  be  as 
tamable  as  the  cat,  its  depredations  on 
the  poultry-yard  will  always  prevent  it 
taking  the  place  of  the  cat  in  the  In- 
dian's household.  Dr.  Wall  mentions  a 
fact  relative  to  the  mode  of  attack  of 
the  mongoose  on  poisonous  snakes 
which  we  do  not  remember  seeing  stated 
before,  and  which  places  that  animal 
very  high  in  the  scale  of  animal  intelli- 
gence : 

One  of  the  Indian  snakes'  chief  enemies,  the 
mongoose,  has  no  fear  whatever  of  the  poison, 
as  any  one  will  confess  who  has  seen  with 
what  complete  ease  he  seizes  the  snake  and 
crushes  out  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  the 
poison  fangs  with  his  long  incisors,  and  then 
devours  the  cobra — thus  rendered  helpless— at 
his  leisure.  That  the  mongoose  is  perfectly 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  poison-fang  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  he  only  seizes  the  cobra 
by  the  fang  ;  and  should  he  miss  his  aim  he 
retires  at  once  out  of  reach  to  make  a  fresh 
attack. 

Dr.  Wall  makes  this  statement  in  sup- 
port of  his  theory  that  the  poison-fangs 
of  snakes  have  not  been  developed  for 
defensive  purposes,  but  to  enable  them 
to  secure  their  prey  with  greater  ease 
and  certainty.  The  cobra  lives  chiefly 
on  frogs,  which  he  secures  by  paralyz- 
ing them,  while  the  daboia,  living  on 
small  but  active  mammals,  disables  them 
by  throwing  them  into  convulsions.     It 


is  probable  that  we  have  allowed  the 
importance  of  the  poisonous  symptoms 
of  snake-bites  to  overshadow  our  judg- 
ment in  our  inquiries  into  the  uses  of 
the  poison-fang.  The  gland  in  which 
the  poison  is  secreted  is  analogous  to  the 
parotid  gland  in  other  animals,  and  its 
secretion  has  probably  some  similar  use 
to  the  saliva  in  the  economy  of  the 
snake's  digestion,  and  its  action,  even 
as  a  poison,  may  be  due  to  some  essen- 
tial principle  which  may  act  in  a  similar 
manner  to  ptyalin,  pepsin,  or  pancreatin, 
and  only  in  a  secondary  way  becomes  an 
instrument  of  offence  or  defence. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  and  a  useful 
subject  of  inquiry  for  those  persons  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  making  it 
whether  snakes  have,  as  the  ancients  as- 
serted, strong  antipathies  to  certain 
substances.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  ser- 
pents may  be  driven  away  from  a  house 
by  the  smell  of  rue.  Plmy  says  that  the 
root  of  the  holm-oak  is  an  enemy  to 
scorpions  and  that  of  the  ash  to  serpents, 
which  moreover  will  not  retire  under 
fern.  Serpents  may  be  driven  away  by 
the  burning  of  hair  or  stag's  horn,  or 
the  sawdust  of  the  cedar,  or  a  few  drops 
of  galbanum,  green  ivy,  or  juniper,  and 
those  who  are  rubbed  with  juniper  seeds 
are  .perfectly  secure  from  hurt  by  ser- 
pents. It  is  probable  that  such  sub- 
stances as  carbolic  acid  would  be  found 
useful  for  driving  snakes  away,  as  two 
or  three  drops  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a 
snake  instantly  destroys  it. 

Dr.  Wall's  small  volume  is  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  an  ob- 
scure and  difficult  subject.  Its  small 
size  and  cheap  form  is  one  of  its  chief 
recommendations,  as  the  other  works 
published  in  this  country  are  large  and 
expensive.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Wall 
on  having  saved  his  work  and  his  repu- 
tation as  a  worker  from  that  grave  of 
so  much  valuable  scientific  labor  carried 
on  by  medical  men  in  India — the  official 
blue-book. — Saturday  Revietv. 


The  premature  death  of  the  one 
great  soldier  produced  by  France,  in 
1870-1,  induces  us  briefly  to  review  his 
exploits.  From  the  moment  when  he 
attained  command,  intelligent  observers 
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of  the  fierce  contest  which  was  being 
waged  in  the  region  of  the  Loire,  per- 
ceived that  Chanzy  was  no  ordinary 
man  ;  and,  as  the  strife  deepened,  the 
magnificent  stand  he  made  against  the 
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huge  German  hosts,  gained  the  respect, 
nay,  the  admiration  of  Europe.  The 
knowledge  acquired  since  tlie  war  ended 
has  elevated  him  even  more  in  opinion, 
and  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  this 
eminent  man  had  many  of  the  gifts  of  a 
great  commander.  It  is  not  only, 
though  that  is  much,  that  Chanzy  thor- 
oughly understood  his  profession,  and 
comprehended  in  its  various  details  the 
difficult  practice  of  modern  war  ;  in 
these  respects  he  was  perhaps  equalled 
by  the  skilful  Faidherbe,  and  the  well- 
read  Trochu,  Nor  was  it  only  that  he 
possessed  the  faculty  of  directing  opera- 
tions in  the  field  ably,  nor  yet  that  he 
made  himself  conspicuous  in  organizing 
and  preparing  armies  ;  Macmahon 
could  fight  an  excellent  battle,  and 
D'Aurelle  was  capable  in  forming 
troops  ;  yet  neither  chief  could  be  com- 
pared with  him.  The  qualities  that 
distinguished  Chanzy  raised  him  high 
above  generals  of  these  types  ;  and  we 
feel  assured  that  had  he  had  the  re- 
sources, and  the  opportunity  of  more 
fortunate  men,  he  would  have  ranked 
among  the  masters  of  war.  His 
strategic  conceptions,  we  see,  were  equal 
to  combinations  on  the  largest  scale, 
and  were  brilliant  and  sound  alike  ;  and 
had  he  been  allowed  to  carry  out  his 
plans,  nay,  had  his  advice  been  even 
followed,  the  efforts  of  France,  on  two 
occasions  at  least,  might  not  improbably 
have  been  crowned  with  success,  with 
ultimate  consequences  perhaps  mo- 
mentous. How  admirable  was  his  con- 
duct in  the  field,  was  made  evident  in 
his  memorable  campaign  between  the 
Loire,  the  Sarthe,  and  the  Mayenne, 
when  at  the  head  of  a  defeated  army, 
composed  largely  of  young  levies,  and 
suffering  from  every  kind  of  privations, 
he  more  than  once  baffled  the  German 
legions,  fought,  and  all  but  won  one 
great  pitched  battle,  and  finally  drew  off 
in  a  masterly  retreat  a  force  still  un- 
broken and  even  formidable  ;  and  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  this  grand  resist- 
ance, described  by  Von  Moltke  himself 
as  "  amazing,"  and  which  utterly  dis- 
concerted the  German  chiefs,  was  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  tactical  skill 
shown  on  either  side  in  the  war  of  1870. 
Chanzy,  too,  possessed  in  no  ordinary 
degree  one  of  the  finest  qualities  of  a 
true  warrior — he    inspired     confidence 


and  won  the  hearts  of  his  troops  ;  it  was 
observed  of  him  thatjlie  could  obtain 
more  from  his  improvised  army  than 
any  one  else  ;  and  though  he  was  strict, 
nay  severe,  in  discipline,  his  officers  and 
men  were  devoted  to  him.  Yet  we 
have  still  to  notice  the  most  distinctive 
and  noblest  feature  of  this  great  char- 
acter. Alone  of  all  the  soldiers  of 
France,  Chanzy  remained  superior  to 
adverse  fortune,  after  the  catastrophe  of 
Bourbaki's  army,  and  the  calamitous 
end  of  the  siege  of  Paris  ;  and  alone  he 
declared  that  it  was  still  possible,  were 
but  the  nation  to  be  true  to  itself,  to 
maintain  a  contest  that  seemed  to  others 
hopeless.  Nor  was  this  heroic  con- 
stancy foolhardiness  ;  the  plans  of 
Chanzy  were  deeply  laid,  and  had  he 
been  invested  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand, we  shall  not  affirm  that  his  resist- 
ance would  not  have  worn  the  invaders 
out  and  have  at  least  gained  better  terms 
for  France  than  those  imposed  on  her  by 
the  Peace  of  Frankfort. 

Though  long  known  as  a  soldier  of 
promise,  Chanzy  was  passed  over  by 
Napoleon  HI.,  and  had  only  a  brigade 
when  the  war  began.  When  France  rose 
to  arms,  after  the  disaster  of  Sedan,  he 
was  given  a  division  of  the  i6th  Corps, 
one  of  those  improvised  bodies  with 
which  Gambetta  hoped  to  stem  the  tide 
of  the  German  invasion.  This  promo- 
tion, it  is  said,  was  due  to  a  letter  from 
Macmahon,  then  a  prisoner  of  war,  who 
had  formed  a  high  estimate  cf  Chanzy's 
powers  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  other  in- 
stances, the  Duke  of  Magenta  showed 
that  he  had  the  interests  of  his  country 
at  heart.  Within  a  few  weeks  Chanzy 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  i6th  Corps, 
now  north  of  the  Loire  ;  the  quality  of 
his  troops,  and  their  fitness  for  the  field, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  following 
passage  :  "  Discipline  scarcely  existed; 
the  soldiers  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
doing  as  they  pleased,  without  minding 
their  orders.  .  .  .  Drunkenness,  too, 
had  made  great  progress  ;  obscene 
songs,  and  the  '  Marseillaise '  resounded 
in  the  ranks.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  regi- 
ments are  in  a  state  of  extreme 
want.    ..." 

Under  the  admirable  direction  of 
General  D'Aurelle,  but  with  Chanzy  in 
immediate  command,  a  new  spirit  was 
breathed  into   this    mass  ;  and    before 
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long,  so  remarkable  are  the  instincts  of 
the  French  race  for  war,  it  became  a  far 
from  contemptible  force.  The  i6th, 
joined  with  the  15th  Corps,  was  now 
given  the  name  of  the  Army  of  the 
Loire  ;  and  by  the  first  week  of  Novem- 
ber, 1870,  it  held  the  country  to  the 
north  of  the  river,  between  Beaugency, 
Blois,  and  Marchenoir.  D'Aurelle  now- 
resolved  to  march  on  Orleans,  which 
had  been  captured  by  a  raid  from  Paris, 
and  if  possible,  to  cut  off  a  Bavarian  de- 
tachment, which  was  the  only  hostile 
body  in  his  path  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
he  advanced  his  two  corps,  combining 
his  operations  with  a  French  division, 
which  was  to  descend  on  Orleans  from 
the  Upper  Loire.  These  movements 
led  to  the  battle  of  Coulmiers,  the  one 
French  victory  gained  in  the  war  ;  and 
though  owing  to  the  delay  of  the  distant 
French  wing,  the  Bavarians  contrived  to 
effect  their  escape,  they  were  rudely 
handled  and  badly  beaten.  Chanzy  was 
in  command  of  the  French  left,  but 
through  the  mistake  of  a  cavalry  leader 
his  operations  were  not  brilliant.  His 
troops,  however,  had  fought  well  ;  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  the  Army  of  the 
Loire  could  have  attaind  efficiency  in  so 
brief  a  time.  We  quote  from  his  re- 
port :  "  Our  troops  of  the  Loire  and 
of  the  Garde  Mobile,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  had  been  in  action  for  the  first 
time,  had  behaved  admirably.  .  .  .  The 
artillery  deserved  high  praise  ;  and  the 
cavalry  had  done  very  well,  its  only  mis- 
take was  that  it  did  not  understand  the 
important  part  it  might  have  played  at 
the  end  of  the  battle." 

It  is,  in  fact,  not  in  courage,  nor  even 
in  energy,  but  in  endurance,  and  the 
power  of  cohesion,  above  all  in  confi- 
dence after  defeat,  that  an  improvised 
army  like  that  of  Loire  is  so  inferior  to 
a  long-trained  enemy. 

Tliis  apparition  of  a  victorious 
army,  which  seemed  as  if  France  could 
call  up  legions,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
earth  if  she  stamped  her  foot,  per])lexed 
the  counsels  of  the  Germans  at  Ver- 
sailles ;  and  it  is  now  knovvn  that  the 
French  commander  might  have  struck 
with  great,  perhaps  immense  effect. 
The  Bavarian  detachment,  not  20,000 
strong,  was  literally  the  only  hostile 
force  between  D'Aurelle  and  the  capital 
of  France  ;  and  had     that  general  ad- 


vanced boldly  with  his  60,000  or  70,000 
men,  he  would  almost  certainly  have 
crushed  Von  der  Tann  ;  very  probably 
have  defeated  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  who  was  hurriedly  sent 
off  with  a  few  thousand  men  to  attempt 
to  reach  his  Bavarian  colleague  ;  and 
possibly  might  have  raised  the  siege  of 
Paris,  for  Von  Moltke  contemplated 
even  this  contingency.  From  the  fol- 
lowing, though  the  language  is  cautious, 
we  see  that  Chanzy  believed  an  opera- 
tion possible,  which  Napoleon,  we  are 
convinced,  would  have  tried.  "  It  was 
perhaps  possible,  making  good  use  of 
the  enthusiasm  produced  by  our  victory, 
to  have  reached  and  beaten  the  army  of 
Von  der  Tann  before  it  could  have  re- 
ceived aid  from  the  Grand  Duke  ;  to 
have  then  assailed  the  Grand  Duke's 
force,  and  so  to  have  defeated  the  Ger- 
mans in  detail  before  the  reinforcements, 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  could  have  arrived." 

D'Aurelle,  however,  fell  back  on 
Orleans,  his  object  being  to  make  the 
position  an  entrenched  camp  of  formid- 
able strength,  and  a  base  for  future 
offensive  movements.  This  resolve  is 
not  to  be  wholly  condemned  ;  but  it 
deprived  France  of  one  admirable 
chance  ;  it  made  the  attitude  of  the 
Army  of  the  Loire  feeble  ;  above  all,  it 
permitted  the  Germans  to  collect  a 
powerful  force  against  their  new-found 
enemy.  Chanzy  protested  against  this 
timid  caution  ;  urged  his  chief  to  ad- 
vance to  the  line  of  the  Conlie,  and  to 
be  ready  to  assume  the  offensive  ;  and 
especially  intreated  him  to  attack  in 
detail  Von  der  Tann,  the  Grand  Duke, 
and  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  as, 
gathering  together  from  wide  distances, 
and  presenting  their  flanks  to  their  col- 
lected enemy,  these  generals  slowly 
converged  on  Orleans.  These  counsels 
were  beyond  dispute  right  ;  and  here  we 
see  the  distinction  betw^een  bold  yet 
scientific,  and  mere  waiting  strategy. 
Chanzy  watched  with  impatience  the 
occasion  that  was  let  slip  :  "  We  ought 
— and  the  chief  of  the  i6th  Corps  in- 
sisted upon  it — have  made  use  of  the 
opportunity,  and  have  vigorously  as- 
sailed the  flank  of  the  enemy,  as.  .  .  he 
defiled  before  us  to  join  Prince  Frederick 
Charles." 

It  is    gratifying,    however,    to    know 
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that  D'Aurelle  was  not  responsible  for 
the  defeats  that  followed.  By  the  close 
of  November  the  15th  and  i6th  Corps 
had  been  reinforced  by  the  17th,  the 
1 8th,  and  the  20th  ;  and  the  French 
army,  200,000  strong,  filled  the  region 
around  and  in  front  of  Orleans.  The 
purpose  of  D'Aurelle  was  to  await  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  in  his  entrenched 
camp,  and  he  has  left  on  record  his  as- 
sured conviction  that  in  this  position 
success  was  probable.  Gambetta,  how- 
ever, who  believed  himself  as  capable  in 
directing  armies  as  he  certainly  was  in 
levying  troops,  having  heard  that 
Trochu  was  about  to  make  a  great  effort 
to  break  out  from  Paris,  insisted  upon  a 
general  movement  in  the  very  teeth  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  i8th  Corps  was  prematurely 
thrown  forward  on  Beaune-la-Rolande, 
the  20th  failing  to  give  it  support,  while 
the  15th,  the  i6th,  and  the  17th  were 
ordered  to  make  what  really  was  a  flank 
march  within  reach  of  a  foe  at  this  mo- 
ment all  but  concentrated.  The  i8th 
Corps  was  at  once  defeated  ;  and  then 
the  Prince,  by  a  masterly  movement, 
combined  with  his  supports  on  the  left, 
fell  on  the  French  centre,  the  isth 
Corps,  and  shattered  it  after  a  brave 
resistance.  This  stroke  forced  Chanzy, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  gained  real, 
though  slight  advantages,  to  fall  back 
with  the  1 6th  on  the  17th  Corps  ;  and 
as  the  German  commander  followed  up 
his  success  with  characteristic  energy 
and  skill,  the  result  was  that  the  15th 
Corps  was  all  but  ruined  as  a  military 
force  ;  that  Orleans  and  the  intrenched 
camp  were  carried,  and  that  the  Army 
of  the  Loire  was  rent  in  twain,  the  i8th 
and  20th  Corps  being  driven  across  the 
river,  while  the  i6th,  17th,  and  the 
wreck  of  the  15th  were  rallied  by 
Chanzy  on  the  northern  bank.  A  suc- 
cession, in  short,  of  false  movements 
had  inflicted  a  ruinous  defeat  on 
France  ;  neither  the  defensive  strategy 
of  D'Aurelle,  nor  the  bolder  plans  of 
his  able  lieutenant,  had  been  given  a 
chance  of  being  carried  out  ;  and  it  is  a 
mere  mistake  to  ascribe  the  issue  to  the 
quality  alone  of  the  French  army.  How 
badly  Chanzy  thought  of  Gambetta's 
projects  we  see  from  the  following  : 
"  The  generals  did  all  that  was  in  their 
.power  to    explain    the    danger  of  these 


operations.  .  .  but  the  general  plan  was 
treated  as  a  positive  order  of  the  Ciovern- 
ment,  and  we  only  discussed  the  means 
of  executing  it." 

After  the  defeat  of  D'Aurelle — he 
was  cruelly  dismissed  for  a  failure  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  him — the  divided  parts 
of  the  .A.rmy  of  the  Loire  were  separated 
into  two  bodies,  the  First  Army,  given 
to  Bourbaki,  and  the  Second  remaining 
under  Chanzy.  From  this  period  we 
follow  the  career  of  Chanzy  as  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief ;  and,  as  always  happens 
with  great  men,  he  shone  the  more  the 
higher  he  rose.  His  war-worn  forces 
had  been  strengthened  by  the  21st 
Corps,  moved  up  from  the  west,  and  by 
a  flying  column  from  Tours  ;  and  by 
the  6th  of  December  he  had  placed  the 
army  between  Marchenoir,  Josnes,  and 
Beaugency,  having  skilfully  chosen  a 
strong  defensive  line,  with  his  flanks 
covered  by  a  great  forest  and  the  Loire. 
He  was  forthwith  attacked  by  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  who,  having  entered 
Orleans  on  the  4th  and  5th,  turned 
against  the  enemy  hanging  on  his  flank, 
no  doubt  confident  of  easy  success  ;  but 
his  calculations  were  completely  baffled. 
In  a  series  of  stern  and  sustained  en- 
gagements, Chanzy  for  four  whole  days 
repelled  his  assailant,  inflicting  on  him 
considerable  loss  ;  and  though  the 
Prince  was  reinforced  from  Orleans  by 
a  detachment  under  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  he  made  no  impression 
on  his  heroic  enemy,  until  a  demonstra- 
tion from  the  Loire  and  Blois  placed  a 
German  corps  on  the  French  rear.  The 
terrible  character  of  these  battles  may 
be  estimated  from  this  significant  anec- 
dote ;  "  During  the  stern  days  of 
Josnes,  a  German  officer  of  high  rank 
wlio  had  been  made  prisoner,  made  no 
secret  of  the  astonishment  caused  by 
the  resistance  of  our  young  troops.  He 
compared  these  battles  on  the  plains  of 
the  Beau9e,  to  those  of  1866,  in  which 
he  had  taken  part,  and  acknowledged 
that  these  last  seemed  but  child's  play  to 
the  incessant  and  obstinate  contest 
which  the  Germans  were  compelled  to 
maintain,  in  order  to  reduce  to  submis- 
sion a  nation  believed,  after  its  disasters, 
to  have  been  at  the  end  of  its  resources." 

The  tactics  of  Chanzy  in  these  actions 
were  fine  specimens  of  military  skill. 
He  had,   no  doubt,  the  superiority  in 
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mere  numbers,  but  his  young  and  lately- 
defeated  army  was  very  inferior  to  the 
German  legions.  The  strength  of  his 
v.-ell-chosen  position  enabled  him  to 
baffle  the  turning  movements,  so  often 
successful  with  the  German  chiefs,  and 
so  formidable  to  immature  troops  ;  and 
he  compelled  the  Prince  to  attack  in 
front,  where  the  defensive  has  a  decided 
advantage,  But  like  all  generals  who 
understand  war,  he  avoided  a  mere 
passive  defence — especially  trying  to 
French  soldiers — and  on  every  occasion 
that  seemed  favorable,  he  assumed  a 
bold  yet  judicious  offensive.  An  Eng- 
lish correspondent  in  the  German  camp, 
wi;h  marked  sympathies  on  the  German 
side,  wrote  thus  of  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage of  arms  :  "  The  French  have  the 
choice  of  positions,  and  possess  a 
general  who  knows  how  to  occupy  and 
hold  a  good  one.  The  actions  of  the 
last  four  days  have,  no  doubt,  en- 
couraged the  French,  for  they  have  been 
so  long  unaccustomed  to  victory  that 
they  will  become  hopeful  at  not  being 
beaten.  They  have  been  fighting  alto- 
gether eight  days  out  of  ten  ;  and  troops 
of  new  formation,  who  can  do  this 
against  veterans,  and  hold  their  own  to 
the  last,  have  a  right  to  expect  that  fort- 
une will  turn  in  their  favor.  The  Ger- 
mans, on  the  other  hand,  are  stupefied 
by  this  extraordinary  resistance." 

Chanzy's  skill,  however,  was  not 
more  remarkable  than  his  confidence  and 
tenacious  energy  ;  his  presence  electri- 
fied his  young  levies,  and  from  this  mo- 
ment he  held  absolute  sway  over  the 
hearts  of  officers  and  men  alike,  Gam- 
betta,  too,  who  with  all  his  faults  ap- 
preciated talent  and  force  of  character, 
thenceforward  gave  him  his  whole  con- 
fidence. The  following  is  worthy  of 
both  men,  each  great,  yet  with  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  greatness  :  "  We  congratu- 
late you  on  your  firm  attitude,  and  have 
but  one  wish — that  you  may  succeed  in 
breathing  your  spirit  into  those  who  sur- 
round you." 

The  astonishing  efforts  made  by 
Chanzy  once  more  disconcerted  the 
strategists  of  Versailles.  The  great 
sortie  from  Paris  had,  no  doubt,  failed  ; 
but  it  had  cost  the  Germans  thousands 
of  lives,  and  the  proud  city  still  defied 
its  enemy.  So,  too,  D'Aurelle  had  suc- 
cumbed with  Orleans  ;  but  a  fresh  army 


had  arisen  from  the  wreck,  and  it  had 
found  a  chief  who  could  make  it  accom- 
plish feats  that  seemed  impossible  to 
professional  soldiers.  The  position  of 
the  invaders  became  again  perilous  ;  and 
this  telegram,  from  an  English  source  at 
Berlin,  shows  what  was  thought  at  the 
Prussian  War  Office  of  the  situation  at 
this  conjuncture  :  "  The  military  posi- 
tion of  affairs  is  deemed  critical  in  well- 
informed  quarters.  Uneasiness  is  felt 
as  to  the  final  issue  of  the  contest." 

The  superiority  of  Chanzy  will  at  once 
be  evident,  if  we  compare  his  conduct 
with  that  of  Bourbaki.  The  First  Army 
had  not  suffered  more  than  the  Second 
in  the  defeats  round  Orleans  ;  it  had 
not  been  molested  in  its  retreat  ;  and  it 
had  had  some  days  to  recruit  its  strength. 
Yet  while  Chanzy  was  making  his  heroic 
stand,  exposed  to  the  whole  weight  of 
his  enemy's  force,  Bourbaki  literally  did 
nothing,  and  declared  that  he  could  not 
detach  a  man  from  his  quarters  at 
Bourges  to  aid  his  colleague.  This  un- 
pardonable remissness  enabled  the 
Germans  to  make  the  movement  along 
the  Loire  which,  as  we  said,  endangered 
the  flank  of  Chanzy,  when  it  had  been 
found  impossible  to  break  his  front. 
From  the  following  we  see  what  his  feel- 
ings were,  and  what  doubtless  he 
thought  of  a  man  who,  though  an  ac- 
complished soldier,  was  utterly  unfit  for 
chief  command  : 

"  The  movement  which  is  possible, 
and  indispensable  to  restore  the  situation 
of  affairs,  is  this  :  whatever  the  risk,  to 
march  from  Bourges  to  Vierzon  ;  to 
press  forward  the  main  body  of  the 
First  Army  by  Romorantin  upon  Blois  ; 
and  to  take  a  position  between  the  Loire 
and  the  Cher,  in  order  to  interrupt  the 
communications  of  the  enemy  between 
Orleans  and  his  troops  near  Tours,  and 
to  cut  these  last  from  their  base  of 
operations.  If  this  be  done,  I  promise 
that  I  will  hold  my  own  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire." 

The  hostile  movement  in  Chanzy's 
flank  compelled  him  to  leave  his  position 
on  the  Loire.  '  This  retreat,  however, 
was  in  no  sense  retiring  before  a  victori- 
ous enemy  ;  it  was  a  purely  strategic 
move,  with  important  ulterior  plans  in 
view.  The  great  object  of  the  French 
Government  was  to  direct  a  relieving 
force  on  Paris,  already  besieged  for  four 
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months  ;  and  whether  this  project  was 
best  or  not,  Gambelta  would  hear  of 
nothing  else.  Accordingly  Chanzy  re- 
solved to  ascend  from  the  Loire,  toward 
the  capital,  by  the  north-west  ;  and  for 
his  immediate  purpose  drew  off  his  army 
to  the  Loire,  an  affluent  of  the  great 
river.  His  retreat  across  the  plains  of  the 
Beau^e  might  have  been  made  perilous 
by  a  daring  enemy  ;  but  it  was  con- 
ducted with  remarkable  skill  ;  and  the 
Germans  were  very  much  exhausted. 
By  the  13th  of  December  the  French 
army  was  in  position  around  Ven- 
dome,  having  scarcely  been  molested  on 
the  way.  Chanzy  remarked  with  truth  : 
"  The  retreat  of  the  Second  Army  from 
Josnes  to  Vendome,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  bad  weather,  fatigue,  and 
dangers  which  attended  it,  was  most 
honorable  to  the  troops.  It  had  suffi 
ciently  imposed  on  the  enemy  to  prevent 
him  from  disturbing  it,  and  availing 
himself  of  chances  of  destroying  it, 
which  might  have  presented  themselves 
had  he  known  how  to  seize  them." 

The  object  of  the  movement  is  thus 
described  :  "  By  its  establishment  on 
the  Loire,  the  army  threatened  the  flank 
of  the  enemy,  if  he  descended  from 
Orleans  on  Tours,  without  going  far 
away  from  Chartres,  in  which  place  it 
was  possible  to  move  by  Chateaudun, 
remaining  thus  upon  one  of  the  chief 
lines  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  fol- 
low, in  order  to  begin  again  operations 
toward  Paris,  as  soon  as  these  should 
become  possible." 

On  the  15th,  Chanzy  was  attacked 
again,  Prince  Frederick  Charles  having 
rightly  judged  that  he  was  the  foe  to 
strike  down  at  all  cost.  The  French 
made  a  gallant  resistance  ;  but  on  the 
second  day  their  light  wing  was  turned, 
and  shattered  by  an  attack  in  flank. 
Chanzy  decided  on  a  retreat  to  Le 
Mans,  a  strong  position  upon  the 
Huisne,  and  a  stragetic  point  of  no  little 
value,  his  object  being  still  to  attain 
Paris.  He  drew  off  his  army  without 
difficulty  :  "  The  Second  Army  had 
again  effected  a  retreat  as  difficult  as  the 
preceding  ones,  and  which  was  as 
honorable  to  it.  The  enemy,  kept 
back  on  all  points,  had  become  less  and 
less  enterprising  ;  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that,  no  more  than  our  own,  were  his 
troops  able  to  resist  their  fatigues  ;  they 


were  besides  demoralized  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  struggle  which  they  had 
thought  ended,  but  which  was  perpetu- 
ally being  kept  up." 

The  invaders,  in  fact,  had  immense- 
ly suffered  ;  and  needed  rest  as  much 
as  their  foes.  The  following  from 
Gambetta  is  overdrawn,  but  it  was  an 
exaggeration  only  of  truth  :  "  You 
have  decimated  the  men  of  Mecklen- 
burg ;  the  Bavarians  have  ceased  to 
exist  ;  the  German  army  is  already  dis- 
quieted and  worn  out.  Let  us  persist 
and  we  shall  drive  these  hordes  empty- 
handed  out  of  France." 

Having  been  reinforced  by  a  Breton 
detachment,  Chanzy  reached  Le  Mans 
on  the  20th  of  December.  During 
three  weeks  of  incessant  fighting  he  had 
held  the  main  German  army  at  bay  ;  he 
had  baffled  completely  its  most  brilliant 
chief  ;  he  was  nearer  Paris,  his  real  ob- 
jective, than  when  he  had  assumed  the 
command  on  the  Loire.  A  great  general 
only  could  have  done  these  things  ;  and 
he  still  held  the  capital  steadily  in  view  : 
"  It  was  now  within  the  power  of  the 
Second  Army,  if  it  were  ready  for  the 
field,  and  had  not  too  strong  an  enemy 
in  its  front,  to  ascend  the  Huisne 
rapidly,  as  if  to  menace  Chartres — this 
place  was  held  in  force  by  the  Germans 
— and  then,  having  masked  the  town,  to 
move  northward  to  throw  its  left  upon 
the  Seine,  on  the  line  of  Mantes,  in 
order  to  assist  a  flotilla  charged  to  re- 
victual  Paris,  to  threaten  Versailles,  and 
to  make  a  combined  effort  with  the  de- 
fenders of  the  capital  to  break  through 
the  investment." 

Chanzy  had  soon  established  his  army 
on  the  Huisne,  throwing  out  posts  to  the 
Braye  and  the  Loire.  Meanwhile 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  had  fallen 
back,  holding  a  long  line  from  Chartres 
to  Orleans,  his  worn-out  troops  being  in 
sore  distress.  A  pause  in  the  contest 
now  occurred  ;  and  the  belligerents  on 
either  side  prepared  to  repair  their 
forces,  and  to  renew  the  struggle.  A 
glance  at  the  situation  shows  that  if 
Germany  was  still,  on  the  whole,  suc- 
cessful, the  position  of  France  was  very 
far  from  hopeless.  The  invaders,  no 
doubt,  still  invested  Paris  ;  they  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  defeat  or  keep 
back  the  vast  armed  masses  directed 
against    them,     with    untiring    energy. 
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from  many  points  ;  and  they  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  central  position,  of  interior 
lines  on  the  whole  theatre,  of  a  master 
of  war  in  supreme  command,  and  of 
troops  very  superior  to  their  foes. 
Nevertheless,  imposing  as  seemed  their 
attitude,  they  were  exposed  to  peril  of 
no  ordinary  kind,  for  they  were  thrown 
for  leagues  round  a  huge  fortress,  liable 
to  fierce  attacks  from  within  and  with- 
out ;  they  were  plunged  in  the  depths  of 
a  hostile  country,  a  whole  nation  rising 
in  arms  against  them  ;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment they  were  outnumbered  in  the  field, 
since  300,000  men  were  required  to 
hold  Paris  and  the  communications  with 
the  Rhine  ;  there  were  probably  not 
150,000  available  for  operations  else- 
where ;  and  their  chiefs  had  been  com- 
pelled to  send  for  large  reinforcements 
still  far  distant.  On  the  other  hand, 
Paris  was  still  able  to  resist,  and  had  a 
powerful  army  within  its  walls  ;  Faid- 
herbe  in  the  north  had  become  menac- 
ing ;  Bourbaki  on  the  Loire  was  giving 
signs  of  life  ;  Chanzy  in  the  west  was  at 
the  head  of  forces  which  every  effort 
had  failed  to  subdue  ;  and  it  was  not  im- 
possible that  300,000  men  might  be 
directed  to  the  relief  of  the  capital, 
where  a  single  victory  might  accomplish 
wonders.  How  Chanzy  perceived  the 
true  state  of  affairs  appears  in  a  long 
dispatch  to  Gambetta,  which  proves 
that  he  was  no  mean  strategist.  We 
have  space  only  for  a  few  sentences  : 
"  The  resistance  of  Paris  has  a  limit 
known  to  you  ;  the  time  is  pressing  ;  and 
the  great  effort  we  must  make  can  only 
succeed  if  all  our  forces  co-operate 
skilfully  according  to  a  carefully-ar- 
ranged plan.  .  .  .  With  the  advantages 
he  possesses  theenemy  evidently  tries  to 
attack  successively,  and  in  force,  each 
of  our  armies  ;  he  manoeuvres  with 
great  ability,  and  we  are  not  well-in- 
formed as  to  his  principal  movements, 
which  he  masks  with  remarkable  skill." 
The  following  was  the  plan  proposed 
by  Chanzy  for  the  relief  of  the  capital. 
It  may  be  left  v.-ith  confidence  to  judges  of 
war  :  "  It  is  indispensable  that  the  First 
and  the  Second  Armies,  and  that  under 
the  command  of  General  Faidherbe, 
should  march  simultaneously  ;  the 
Second  from  Le  Mans  to  establish  itself 
on  the  Eure  between  Evreux  and 
Chartres  ;  the  First  from  Chutillon-sur- 


Seine  in  order  to  hold  positions  between 
the  Marne  and  Seine,  from  Naquet  to 
Chiiteau  Thierry  ;  the  Army  of  the 
North  from  Arras  to  place  itself  from 
Compiegne  to  Beauvais.  In  addition 
to  these  three  main  operations,  and  to 
aid  them,  the  divisions  from  Cherbourg 
would  advance  and  cover  the  left  of  the 
Second  Army.  .  .  .  Once  our  three 
principal  armies  shall  have  attained  these 
positions,  we  must  communicate  with 
Paris  and  combine  our  efforts  to  reach 
the  common  objective,  the  Army  of 
Paris  making  at  the  same  time  vigorous 
sorties.  .  .  .  By  these  means  the  enemy 
may  be  driven  from  his  lines  ;  and  then 
renewed  efforts  by  the  united  armies 
without  and  within  Paris,  may  lead  to 
the  deliverance  of  France  from  the  in- 
vaders." 

Conjecture  is  useless  whether  this 
plan  would  have  been  attended  with 
success  or  not.  Von  Moltke,  moving  on 
shorter  lines,  might  perhaps  have  main- 
tained his  grasp  on  the  capital,  and  driven 
the  armies  of  relief  back  ;  or  he  might 
at  some  point  have  been  defeated,  with 
consequences,  in  that  event,  momentous. 
What  can,  however,  be  fairly  said  is, 
that  Paris  being  the  main  objective,  the 
plan  of  Chanzy  was  admirably  laid  ;  it 
contemplated  a  great  concentric  move- 
ment against  the  forces  covering  the 
siege,  especially  aiming  at  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles  ;  and  it  had  the  special 
merit  of  securing  a  retreat  on  every  line 
in  the  event  of  defeat.  In  an  ill-omened 
hour,  however,  for  France,  Gambetta 
rejected  this  judicious  scheme,  and 
adopted  the  fatal  and  wild  project  of 
detaching  the  First  Army  far  to  the 
east,  in  order  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Belfort,  and  to  reach  the  German  com- 
munications with  the  Rhine.  This 
movement,  even  in  theory,  false,  and, 
in  existing  circumstances,  as  foolish  as 
that  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  Sedan, 
was  opposed  by  Chanzy,  in  an  able 
paper  ;  but  his  protests  might  have  been 
more  vehement  ;  and  he  might  have  rec- 
ollected how  the  youthful  Bonaparte 
had  refused  to  attempt  an  o])eration  of 
the  kind,  which  would  have  marred  the 
immortal  campaign  of  Italy.  Yet  we 
must  not  forget  that,  on  two  occasions, 
before  Orleans,  and  at  Fe  Mans, 
Chanzy  gave  counsels  which,  if  followed 
might  have  made  the  issue  of  the  war 
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different  ;  and  he  had  not  the  authority 
nor,  we  must  add,  the  unscrupulousness 
of  the  warrior  of  1796.  He  wrote  thus 
to  Gambetta  :  "  I  wish  to  make  a  last 
effort  to  prevent  this  operation.  I  in- 
sisted for  the  adoption  and  execution  of 
the  plan  I  had  proposed." 

The  eccentric  movement  which  sent 
off  Bourbaki  to  destruction  amid  the 
snows  of  the  Jura,  freed  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles  from  an  enemy  on  his  flank, 
and  enabled  him  to  turn  his  whole 
forces  against  the  one  chief  he  had 
found  invincible.  Drawing  together  his 
army  and  that  of  the  Grand  Duke — they 
had  received  considerable  additional 
strength— the  German  commanders,  in 
the  first  week  of  January,  began  to 
move  toward  Le  Mans  and  the  Huisne, 
approaching  each  other  from  Chartres 
and  Orleans.  The  advance  posts  of 
Chanzy  were  gradually  driven  in,  though 
not  without  a  tenacious  resistance  ;  but 
his  trust  was  in  his  positions  on  the 
Huisne,  which  he  had  strengthened  with 
remarkable  skill,  and  he  fell  back  on 
them  with  unabated  confidence.  He 
had  still,  perhaps,  90,000  men  against 
60,000  or  70,000  Germans  ;  but,  as  his 
troops  were  not  to  be  compared  to  their 
foes,  he  was  very  inferior  in  real  force. 
The  attack  began  on  the  loth  of  Janu- 
ary, but  the  decisive  effort  was  made 
next  day  ;  and  the  Prince  struck  home 
with  his  full  strength.  The  defence, 
however,  was  stern  and  sustained  ;  the 
tenacity  of  Chanzy  and  his  strong  posi- 
tions made  up  for  the  defects  of  his 
soldiers  ;  and  after  ten  hours  of  des- 
perate fighting  the  French  were  still  in 
possession  of  their  lines.  Chanzy  thus 
described  the  results  of  the  battle  : 
had  he  been  in  the  place  of  the  sluggish 
Bazaine,  how  different  might  have  been 
the  fate  of  Gravelotte  ! — "  The  action 
continued  along  the  whole  line  up  to  six 
o'clock.  The  night  had  arrived  ;  we 
had  remained  masters  of  all  our  posi- 
tions, both  on  the  plateau  of  Auvours 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Huisne. 
The  only  serious  check  we  had  sus- 
tained was  the  evacuation  of  Auvours 
for  a  mom.ent,  but  this  had  been  brill- 
iantly and  quickly  repaired  by  the  fine 
conduct  of  General  Goujard  at  the 
head  of  a  part  of  his  Breton  division, 
and  of  the  troops  of  the  17th  Corps 
which  he  had  rallied.     The  enemy  had 


made  great  efforts  against  the  whole 
front  of  our  lines  from  the  Tertre 
Rouge  to  the  left  of  the  21st  Corps.  If 
our  losses  had  been  serious,  his  had  been 
even  more  considerable,  owing  to  the 
advantage  of  our  positions  and  the  prep- 
arations we  had  made  for  defence." 

A  sudden  attack,  made  after  nightfall, 
unexpectedly  by  a  German  corps,  dis- 
comfited, however,  the  Breton  levies, 
and  placed  a  hostile  force  upon 
Chanzy's  flank.  Scenes  of  confusion 
and  panic  followed  too  characteristic  of 
a  raw  army  ;  an  effort  to  drive  the 
enemy  away  failed  ;  and  Chanzy,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  disaster,  was  compelled 
to  make  a  general  retreat.  The  move- 
ment, however,  was  no  rout  ;  the  Ger- 
mans, in  fact,  were,  for  several  hours, 
unaware  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and 
of  the  great  success  they  had  gained  ; 
and  though  part  of  the  French  army 
disbanded,  and  several  thousand 
prisoners  were  made,  it  was  in  tolerable 
order  within  two  days.  By  the  20th, 
having  been  scarcely  pursued,  so  heavy 
had  been  the  loss  of  the  Germans, 
Chanzy  was  once  more  in  a  good  posi- 
tion, around  Laval  and  upon  the 
Mayenne  ;  and  having  been  joined  by  a 
new  corps,  he  was  still  formidable  and 
with  unbroken  force.  Calm,  stern,  and 
self-possessed  as  ever,  he  still  looked 
forward  to  a  march  on  Paris  :  "  This 
army,  which  might  have  been  supposed 
ruined,  thus  appeared  once  more,  in  re- 
newed strength,  ready  to  advance  with 
four  corps,  numbering  about  150,000 
infantry,  6000  cavalry,  and  54  batteries 
of  artillery  without  reckoning  the  Breton 
mobiles,  who  were  being  organized,  and 
who  when  drilled  would  swell  our  forces 
in  the  west  to  235,000  men.  .  .  .  Our 
course,  therefore,  was  to  make  as  quickly 
as  possible  good  use  of  this  force,  and 
to  march  to  the  relief  of  Paris." 

The  fall  of  Paris  on  the  28th  January, 
and  the  catastrophe  of  Bourbaki' s  army, 
prevented  Chanzy  from  attempting  this 
march.  During  the  armistice  that  en- 
sued he  was  invited  to  present  a  scheme 
of  operations  to  the  French  Government 
in  the  event  of  a  renewal  of  war.  We 
shall  quote  a  few  passages  from  his 
masterly  dispatch,  the  whole  of  which 
should,  however,  be  studied.  Without 
concealing  the  perils  of  France,  Chanzy 
showed    with  truth   that    she    had  still 
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great  resources  :  "  We  had  immediately 
available,  222,000  infantry,  20,000 
cavalry,  33,900  artillery-men,  1332  field 
pieces  with  242  rounds  for  each  piece, 
and  4000  wagons  for  parks  ;  and,  as 
resources  to  be  organized,  354,000  men 
in  the  territorial  divisions  and  in  the 
depots  of  Algeria,  132,000  recruits  of 
the  class  of  1S71,  443  guns,  mounted, 
though  without  horses,  398,000  pro- 
jectiles, 1200  wagons  in  our  arsenals, 
and  12,000  horses  which  could  be  de- 
livered within  six  weeks.  .  .  .  Finally, 
we  possessed  a  country  with  a  popula- 
tion of  25,000,000  of  souls,  on  which 
the  invader  had  not  set  foot." 

A  universal  and  fierce  resistance,  like 
that  which  Spain  opposed  to  Napoleon, 
which  avoiding  general  engagements  in 
the  field,  should  compel  the  Germans  to 
divide  their  forces,  and  to  maintain 
armies  at  many  points,  and  should  aim  at 
wearying  them  out  at  last,  was  obviously 
the  true  course  to  follow  :  "  The  troops 
at  our  disposal,  we  must  not  forget, 
have  not,  as  yet,  either  sufficient  organ- 
ization or  coherence,  and  are  not  suffi- 
ciently trained  to  war,  to  form  armies 
capable  of  manoeuvring,  and  fighting 
persistently  against  those  which  the 
enemy  can  array  in  at  least  equal  num- 
bers. We  must  therefore  avoid  battles 
which  might  become  decisive.  The  ob- 
ject to  aim  at,  is  to  make  resistance 
national,  and  continuous  at  all  points, 
and  thus  to  force  the  enemy  to  dissemi- 
nate his  troops,  to  compel  Germany  to 
maintain  in  France  an  army  of  at  least 
500,000  men,  and  to  subject  her  to  losses 
which  at  last  will  tire  her  out.  So  we 
can  await  the  time,  when,  with  organ- 
ized forces,  we  shall  be  equal  to  a  great 
effort,  and  shall  be  able,  under  less  un- 
favorable conditions,  to  expel  the  enemy 
from  the  country." 

A  guerilla  warfare  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, required  a  real  army  in  the  field  to 
maintain  a  solid  and  lasting  defensive, 
and  continually  to  hold  the  enemy  in 
check.  For  this  purpose  Chanzy  pro- 
posed to  move  the  Second  Army  to  the 
south  of  the  Loire,  and  thus  to  make 
head  against  the  invaders.  The  ability 
with  which  he  marked  out  the  lines  of 
defence  for  this  supreme  contest,  and 
the  stern  confidence  with  which  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  carry  the  war  to 
the  last  man  of  France,  without  doubt 


of  the  final  issue,  if  the  nation  was 
worthy  of  its  old  renown,  reminds  us  of 
Wellington  at  Torres  Vedras  :  "  Our 
organized  armies,  established  on  strong 
positions  prepared  for  defence,  could 
thus  resist  as  long  as  possible,  yielding 
ground  when  forced  to  do  so,  but  only 
retreating  upon  new  positions  chosen 
beforehand,  and  so  obtaining  the  result 
which  we  must  aim  at,  the  prolongation 
of  the  contest.  This  resistance  could 
be  carried  in  parts  of  the  country,  in 
succession,  which  would  present  in- 
creasing difficulties  to  the  enemy,  es- 
pecially in  Auvergne,  and  so  we  should 
acquire  solidity  and  strength,  for  we 
should  gain  time  to  organize  and  main- 
tain our  resources." 

Recollecting  what  Chanzy  had  accom- 
plished, who  shall  say  that  this  project 
was  chimerical,  had  this  great  soldier 
been  in  supreme  command  ?  Chanzy 
believed  that  ultimate  success  was  prob- 
able ;  and  after  the  war  declared  that 
France  had  fallen  from  want  of  reliance 
on  herself  :  "  We  found,  even  in  our 
improvised  soldiers,  the  great  military 
qualities  which  are  the  inalienable  herit- 
age of  our  race  ;  and  the  principal  cause 
of  our  final  overthrow  was  a  want  of 
confidence  in  ourselves."  • 

Chanzy,  however,  added  these  words 
of  caution  against  that  mischievous 
popular  fallacy,  that  a  nation  may  trust 
for  its  defence  on  armies  formed  of 
young  levies  :  "  Yet  let  us  not  suppose 
that  improvised  armies  are  a  sufficient 
security  in  the  great  crisis  of  war  which 
may  again  happen.  The  events  in 
which  we  have  taken  part  demonstrate 
beyond  question,  that  a  nation  can  only 
be  sure  of  its  independence,  and  really 
strong,  when  its  military  organization  is 
carefully  matured,  complete  and  power- 
ful." 

As  is  well  known,  this  eminent  man 
had  not  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  his 
projects,  for  the  war  ended  with  the  fall 
of  Paris.  France,  however,  appreciated 
his  great  deeds  ;  she  felt  that  he  had  re- 
deemed her  honor  ;  and  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Assembly  at  Versailles. 
Chanzy  held  afterward  high  command  ; 
he  showed  great  capacity  of  organization, 
and  of  preparing  the  new  army  of 
France  ;  and  had  war  with  Germany 
broken  out  again,  he  would  certainly 
have     been     commander-in-chief.     He 
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was  esteemed,  too,  by  his  late  enemy  ; 
was  received  at  Berlin  with  extreme 
courtesy  ;  and  Moltke  has  placed  this 
opinion  on  record,  that  his  "  reiterated 
efforts  surpassed  belief."  He  has 
passed  away,  and  it  was  not  given  him 
to  attempt  to  avenge  the  disasters  of 
France,  and  to  bring  victory  back  to 
her  standards.  The  vulgar  opinion  may 
be  that  success  is  necessary  to  make  a 


general  great  ;  but  this  is  not  the  judg- 
ment of  true  critics  ;  and  Chanzy  will 
rank  among  captains,  like  William  of 
Orange,  Villars,  and  Washington — men 
who  never  won  a  great  pitched  battle, 
yet  whose  martial  (]ualities  and  heroic 
constancy,  conspicuously  shown  in  ad- 
verse fortune,  entitled  them  to  the  ad- 
miration of  mankind  — Temple  Bar. 
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Brilliant,  a  century  ago,  must  have 
been  the  scene  presented  in  the  ball- 
room of  what  Acres,  in  The  Rivals, 
styles  the  "  new  rooms"  at  Bath.  The 
lustre  was  more  subdued  in  those  days 
of  candles  ;  but  there  were  few  black 
coats  to  deaden  the  effect  of  the  radi- 
ance. The  cut-steel  buttons  and  buck- 
les of  the  men,  or  the  silver  and  paste 
of  the  more  elderly  beaux,  must  have 
everywhere  sparkled  about  the  room. 
The  effect  of  the  general  aspect  of  a 
fine  gentleman  of  the  period  must  have 
been  precisely  as  suggested  in  Pope's 
"  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  glittering — 

The  morning  dream  that  hover'd  o'er  her  head, 
A    youth    more  glitt'ring   than    a   birth-night 
beau. 

Then  the  variegated  tints  of  plumes  or 
flowers  adorning  the  snowy  locks  of  the 
fair  sex,  the  heightened  tone  imparted 
to  the  complexion  by  powder,  patches, 
and  perhaps  more  than  a  soupcon  of 
rouge,  the  many  hues  displayed  in  the 
costumes  of  both  sexes,  must  altogether 
have  given  the  scene  a  charm  of  color 
in  which  our  modern  balls  are  deficient. 
Even  the  black  of  the  clergy  who  might 
be  present,  was  relieved  by  frills,  ruffles, 
and  the  silver  buckles  on  the  instep.  .\ 
description  is  given  in  the  Westminsier 
Magazine  of  the  fashions  worn  on  the 
Queen's  birthday,  January  i8th,  1781  ; 
and  those  of  Bath  in  the  height  of  the 
season  would  not  have  materially  dif- 
fered, except  that  the  men  wore  no 
swords,  under  the  wise  regulation  for- 
merly made  by  Beau  Nash.  The  king 
was  habited  in  dark-colored  velvet, 
richly  embroidered,  with  a  star  and 
shoulder-knot  of  diamonds.  His  sword- 
hilt  was  enridhed  with  jewels.  The 
Queen  was  in  pink  satin,  trimmed  with 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVIIL,  No.  2 


black  fur.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was 
dressed  in  pearl  colored  silk,  embroid- 
ered with  gold  ;  and  his  black  hat  was 
ornamented  with  a  white  feather,  and 
rows  of  steel  beads.  The  ladies  were 
usually  costumed  in  satins,  trimmed 
with  fur,  lace,  or  crape,  and  ornamented 
with  fanciful  flounces  of  gauze,  fringed 
with  gold  and  silver.  The  three  most 
general  satins  were  rose-color,  white, 
and  orange-color  ;  the  former  being  pre- 
dominant. The  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
wore  a  rose-colored  vest  and  train,  with 
a  white  satin  petticoat,  and  small  chains 
of  silver,  partly  gilt,  hanging  around 
her  dress.  The  ladies'  head-dresses 
were  decorated  with  a  few  artificial 
flowers  airily  placed  ;  and  they  gener- 
ally wore  large  bouquets  of  the  same. 
The  gentlemen's  suits  were  mostly  em- 
broidered velvets  and  rich  silks  trimmed 
with  fur.  "  Sir  Thomas  Irvine's  coat 
was  reckoned  the  most  elegant  at  court, 
being  black  velvet  with  satin  waistcoat 
and  cuffs  couleur  de feu,  and  embroidered 
with  gold  and  pearls."  When  the  com- 
pany was  seated  around  the  handsome 
and  spacious  ball-room  at  Bath  (105 
feet  by  42),  with  its  classical  adornments 
and  sufficiency  of  color  on  the  walls, 
and  belles  were  led  forth  by  beaux  to 
the  stately  minuet,  with  a  gleaming  of 
rich  satin  and  golden  embroideries,  an 
aspect  of  great  courtliness  must  have 
pervaded  the  place.  If  their  apparel, 
however,  was  gorgeous,  their  habits 
were  simple.  In  hints  for  etiquette  it 
is  suggested  that  a  gentleman  should 
always  offer  his  partner  an  orange  at 
the  termination  of  the  dance.  Two 
guineas  entitle  a  subscriber,  during  the 
season,  to  admissions  for  two  ladies,  to 
dress  balls,  fancy  balls,  and  prome- 
nades ;  but  all  persons  are  expected  to 
18 
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pay  sixpence  for  tea.  The  dress  and 
fancy  balls  are  to  commence  at  seven, 
and  terminate  at  eleven  precisely,  even 
in  the  middle  of  a  dance. 

Ladies  who  intend  dancing  minuets 
are  requested,  in  the  regulations  for  the 
rooms,  to  wear  lappets.  It  is  hoped 
that  gentlemen  will  accommodate  their 
dress  to  that  of  the  ladies  ;  and  they 
are  not  to  wear  boots.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  custom,  in  the  minuets,  for 
one  gentleman  to  dance  with  two  ladies 
consecutively  ;  leading  forth  the  second 
after  he  had  handed  the  first  to  her 
place.  Presumably  it  was  not  easy  to 
secure  as  many  beaux  as  belles,  to  face 
the  ordeal  of  the  eyes  of  the  company 
who  were  probably  seated  around  the 
room,  several  benches  deep.  It  is 
ordered  that  three  benches  are  to  be 
reserved,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 
for  ladies  of  precedence,  of  the  rank  of 
peeress. 

When  the  country  dances  commenced, 
in  which  the  beau  momie  threw  off  its 
statelier  graces,  and  bobbed,  capered, 
jigged,  and  grinned,  as  may  be  seen  in 
illustrations  of  the  period,  it  was  or- 
dained that  these  ladies  of  precedence 
should  have  the  right  to  take  the  upper 
places.  They  might  not,  however,  as- 
sume these  positions  after  the  dance  had 
once  commenced. 

Besides  the  "  new  rooms  "  now  only 
opened  for  occasional  balls,  concerts, 
etc.,  Bath  was  then  also  able  to  support 
regular  assemblies  in  the  old  rooms, 
established  by  Beau  Nash,  near  the 
abbey,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
museum.  Both  sets  of  rooms  were 
opened  for  balls  and  assemblies,  and 
a  fancy  ball  weekly.  Our  great-grand- 
parents appear  to  have  been  excessively 
enamoured  of  masquerade?,  in  which 
they  seem  to  have  endeavored  to  act 
up  to  their  characters  ;  though  intrigues 
beneath  the  shelter  of  the  masks  were 
probably  an  important  element  in  their 
raison  d'etre.  There  is  an  account  of  a 
masquerade  in  the  Westminster  Review 
of  December,  1785,  which  was  held  at 
Carlisle  House,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Corneby,  tickets  of  admission  be- 
ing twenty-six  shillings. 

Nearly  a  thousand  persons  met  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  though  much  the  greater  number 
werein  dominos,  there  were  nevertheless  many 
humorous  and  characteristic  masks  ;  among  the 


best  of  which  we  reckon  a  travelling  fiddler  ;  a 
native  ot  Otaheite  ;  an  English  toper  swelled  to 
a  most  immoderate  size  ;  a  bellman  ;  a  Turk  ;  Sir 
Bilberry  Y)\AA\&  parfaite?iient  iin  petit  matt  re  ;  a 
bad  Bobadil  ;  a  Cyrus  ;  a  Mercury,  who  could 
neither  fly  nor  skip  ;  a  brilliant  Night  ;  a  Lap- 
lander melting  with  heat ;  two  harlequins,  the 
one  short  and  thick,  like  a  Dutch  dumpling,  but 
exceedingly  agile  ;  a  whimsical  harjequiness  ;  a 
girl  with  a  fool's  cap  on  and  a  rattle  in  her  hand, 
led  by  her  governess  ;  flower  girls,  orange  girls, 
milk  girls,  and  female  haymakers,  and  a  devil 
resembling  neither  human,  mythological,  nor 
hellish  being.  There  were  fancy  and  old  Eng- 
lish dresses  in  abundance,  and  the  usual  quan- 
ttiin  of  nuns,  friars,  sailors,  witches,  etc. 
There  were  bands  of  music  in  several  apart- 
ments. Before  the  collation  saloon  was  opened 
tea  and  orgeat  were  distributed.  In  the  apart- 
ment where  the  sideboards  were  set  out,  there 
were  cold  fowls,  tongues,  etc.,  with  Madeira, 
Vidonia,  Port,  Lisbon,  Mountain,  and  Rhenish 
wines. 

In  this  year  the  winter  costume  of 
ladies  is  given  as  follows  : 

Dress  of  the  Month  as  Established  in  St. 
James's  and  at  Tavistock  Street. 

Frdl  Dress. — The  ladies  in  general  still  wear 
their  hair  dressed  high,  broad  at  top,  with  large 
flys,  and  a  feather  on  the  left  side.  Negligees 
of  rich,  plain-coloured,  silks  or  satins,  very  much 
trimmed  with  chenille  and  gauze  fancy  trim- 
mings, and  ornamented  with  tassels  of  different 
colours — hoops  and  drop  earrings — coloured 
shoes  and  small  rose  buckles. 

Undress. — French  jackets  or  Jesuit  dresses, 
withshort  gauze  or  silk  aprons— or  night  gowns 
with  round  cuff's  and  double  robings — flat  hat- 
bonnets  with  half  handkerchief  and  lappet  to 
hang  behind — cloaks  of  a  middling  length  be- 
hind and  very  long  before,  of  white  or  coloured 
satin,  lined  with  skin,  with  muffs  to  match,  or 
of  black  mode,  lined  with  white  and  trimmed 
with  broad  laces — coloured  slippers,  small 
roses. 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  Bath, 
about  the  year  1780,  publishes  an  apol- 
ogy in  which  he  states  that  the  great 
extension  of  the  city  has  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  keep  himself  regularly  in- 
formed of  arrivals.  He  requests  that 
they  will  cause  their  names  and  address- 
es to  be  inserted  in  the  book  kept  in 
the  Pump  Room. 

On  Sunday  evenings  non-subscribers 
were  admitted  to  promenade  in  the 
Assembly  Rooms  ;  gentlemen  paying 
one  shilling  and  ladies  sixpence,  tea 
included.  No  cards  were  allowed  on 
Sundays,  and  no  hazard  or  unlawful 
game  at  any  time. 

Of  the  bath  we  get  a  delightful  picture 
in  Anstey's  "  New  Bath' Guide,"  in  Mr. 
Simkin's  letter  to  his  mother  : 
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'Twas  a  glorious  sight  to  behold  the  fair  sex 
All  wading  with  gentlemen  up  to  their  necks, 
And  view  them  so  prettily  tumble  and  sprawl 
In  a  great  smoking  kettle  as  big  as  our  hall  ; 
And  to-day  many  persons  of  rank  and  condition 
Were  boiled  by  command  of  an  able  physician. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  fair 
patients  were  attired  in  flannels  during 
their  boiling. 

He  subsequently  sketches  the  minuet 
graphically. 

At  the  sound  of  the  hautboy,  the  bass,  and  the 

fiddle, 
Sir  Boreas  Blubber  steps  forth  in  the  middle, 
Like  a  hollyhock,  noble,  majestic,  and  tall. 
Sir  Boreas  Blubber  first  opens  the  ball — 
How  he  puts  on  his  hat  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
And  delivers  his  hand  with  a  exquisite  grace  ! 
How  genteely  he  offers  Miss  Carrot  before  us, 
Miss  Carrot  Fitz  Oozer,  a  niece  of  Lord  Porus  ! 
How  nimbly  he  paces,  how  active  and  light! 
One  never  can  judge  of  a  man  at  first  sight, 
But  as  near  as  I  guess,  from  the  size  of  his  calf, 
He  may  weigh  about  twenty-three  stone  and  a 

half. 

At  a  public  breakfast  given  by  my 
Lord  Ragamufifin — 

The  company  made  a  most  brilliant  appearance 
And  ate  bread   and    butter    with  great   perse- 
verance ; 
All  the  chocolate,  too,  that  my  lord  set  before 

'em. 
The  ladies  dispatched  with  the  utmost  decorum. 
Soft  musical  numbers  were   heard  all  around. 
The  horns'  and  the  clarions'  echoing  sound. 

It  is  recorded  that,  at  public  break- 
fasts of  this  description,  the  company 
were  regaled  with  hot  buttered  rolls. 
Beau  Nash  appears  to  have  ruled  very 
ably  at  Bath  during  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  and  to  have  done  much  to 
benefit  the  place  in  aiding  the  architects 
in  those  works  which  have  rendered 
Bath  one  of  the  most  perfect  classical 
cities  in  the  world  ;  and  his  charity 
seems  to  have  been  unbounded.  It  is 
rather  painful  to  read  Smollett's  anec- 
dote concerning  him  in  "  Roderick 
Random."  When  Roderick  enters  the 
Assembly  Room  with  the  deformed, 
though  not  altogether  ill-looking.  Miss 
Snapper,  the  eyes  of  all  present  were 
turned  upon  them  with  many  contempt- 
uous smiles  and  tittering  observations. 
The  Beau  took  it  upon  himself  to  gratify 
their  ill-nature  still  further  by  exposing 
the  lady  to  the  edge  of  his  wit.  Ap- 
proaching with  many  bows  and  grimaces, 
he  welcomed  her  to  Bath,  and  then,  in 
the   hearing  of  all  present,  asked  her  if 


she  could  inform  him  of  the  name  of 
Tobit's  dog. 

She  replied  with  the  utmost  vivacity 
that  his  name  was  Nash,  and  an  impu- 
dent dog  he  was.  Roderick  says  that 
the  Beau  endeavored  to  compose  him- 
self by  taking  snuff  and  forcing  a  smile  ; 
but  that  he  was  obliged  to  sneak  off  in 
a  very  ludicrous  attitude.  Roderick's 
Dulcinea  was  applauded  to  the  skies  for 
the  brilliancy  of  her  wit,  and  her  ac- 
quaintance imniediately  courted  by  the 
best  people  of  both  sexes  in  the  room. 

Nash  usually  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  supreme  ;  for  he  once  desired  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry  to  remove  an 
apron  of  rich  lace  which  she  wore,  and 
he  himself  threw  it  to  an  attendant. 
And  he  would  not  suffer  the  Princess 
Amelia  to  have  a  single  dance  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  ball. 

In  the  summer  he  proceeded  to  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  six 
gray  horses,  and  preceded  by  outriders 
blowing  French  horns.  His  three-cor- 
nered cocked  hat  was  invariably  white, 
and  gold  laced.  He  and  Richardson, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Colley  Gibber,  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  and  Garrick  are  represented  in 
a  well-known  old  picture  of  the  Parade, 
or  Pantiles.  A  century  ago.  Lord  North, 
Cumberland  (the  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary), 
Lord  Mansfield,  Erskine,  as  we  learn 
from  Rogers's  "  Memorials,"  and 
Michael  Kelly  (the  singer)  had  taken 
their  places.  "  Miss  Peggy  Banks," 
says  Richardson,  "  was  the  belle  when 
I  first  came  down  to  Tunbridge  Wells, 
yet  she  had  been  so  many  seasons  here 
that  she  obtained  but  a  faint  and  languid 
attention  ;  so  that  the  smarts  began  to 
put  her  down  in  their  list  of  '  had  beens.' 
The  '  sweet  tempered'  Miss  Chudleigh, 
afterward  Duchess  of  Kingston,  was 
the  next  triumphant  toast."  These 
ladies  and  their  great  hoops  had  given 
place  to  the  Duchess  of  Leinster,  who 
accidentally  meets  on  Mount  Ephraim 
and  welcomes  Kelly  when  he  comes  to 
stay  with  Cumberland.  Judging  from 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  picture.  Miss 
Cumberland  must  have  been  one  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Wells. 

Kelly  relates  that  Cumberland  prom- 
ised him  and  Bannister  a  great  treat  on 
the  evening  before  their  departure. 
When  the  cloth  was  laid  for  supper,  in 
the  middle  of  the  table  was  a  large  dish 
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with  a  cover  on  it.  The  two  actors' 
appetites  were  very  properly  prepared 
for  the  mysterious  dainty  by  the  bracing 
air  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  But  when  the 
cover  was  removed  a  manuscript  play 
lay  upon  the  dish,  "  There,  my  boys," 
said  Cumberland  ;  "  there  is  the  treat 
which  I  promised  you  ;  that,  sirs,  is  my 
Tiberius^  in  five  acts  ;  and  after  we 
have  had  our  sandwich  and  wine  and 
water,  I  will  read  you  every  word  of  it. 
I  am  not  vain,  but  I  do  think  it  by  far 
the  best  play  I  ever  wrote." 

"  Will  the  reader  believe,"  writes 
Kelly,  in  his  "Reminiscences,"  "that 
it  was  no  joke,  but  all  in  earnest,  and 
that  he  actually  fulfilled  his  horrid 
promise,  and  read  the  first  three  acts  ; 
but  seeing  violent  symptoms  of  sleep 
coming  over  us,  he  proposed  that  we 
should  go  to  bed,  and  that  in  the  morn- 
ing he  would  treat  us  before  we  started, 
by  reading  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts  ; 
but  we  saved  him  the  trouble,  for  we 
were  off  before  he  was  out  of  his  bed  !" 
Kelly  writes  of  the  evening  of  his 
arrival,  that  he  dined  pleasantly  with 
Cumberland  and  bis  wife,  an  agreeable 
old  lady,  and  Bannister  ;  but  the  wine 
was  scarce,  though  excellent  in  quality. 
Cumberland  sent  him  to  sleep  afterward 
by  reading  one  of  his  own  comedies. 
After  supper  upon  a  cold  mutton  bone 
and  red  wine  and  water,  he  says  that 
*'  the  bard  conducted  us  to  our  bed- 
rooms. The  apartment  in  which  I  was 
to  sleep  was  his  study  ;  he  paid  me  the 
compliment  to  say  that  he  had  a  little 
tent  bed  put  up  there  which  he  always 
appropriated  to  his  favorite  guest.  '  The 
bookcase  at  the  side,'  he  added,  '  was 
filled  with  his  own  writings.' 

"  I  bowed  and  said,  '  I  dare  say,  sir, 
I  shall  sleep  very  soundly.' 

"  '  Ah  !  very  good,'  said  he  ;  '  I  un- 
derstand you — a  hit,  a  palpable  hit  ;  you 
mean,  being  so  close  to  my  writings 
they  will  act  as  a  soporific  !  Well,  God 
bless  you — you  are  a  kind  creature  10 
come  into  the  country  and  listen  to  my 
nonsense.  Buenos  iwc/ies,  as  we  say  in 
Spain.  I  hope  it  will  be  fine  weather 
for  you  to  walk  about  in  the  morning, 
for  I  think  with  Lord  Falkland,  who 
said  that  he  pitied  unlearned  gentlemen 
on  a  rainy  day.'  " 

In  suggestiveness  of  the  appearance 
of  the  old  Assembly  Rooms  at  Tunbridge 


Wells,  the  summer  fashions  of  1781  may 
be  quoted  from  the  descriptions  of  the 
King's  birthday  ball  on  June  4th. 

The  King  wore  a  stone-coloured  silk  coat 
with  diamond  epaulet  and  star.  The  Queen  was 
in  white,  with  silver  tissue,  ornamented  with 
bows  bordered  with  brilliants.  The  Princess 
Royal's  dress  was  a  fawn-coloured  silver  tissue, 
ornamented  with  festoons  of  white  silver  tis- 
sue, bordered  by  green.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
wore  a  bright-coloured  pink  silk  coat,  richly 
embroidered  with  silver,  and  a  waistcoat  of  sil- 
ver tissue.  The  gentlemen's  dresses  were,  for 
the  greater  part,  spring  silks  with  flowered  bor- 
ders. Those  of  the  ladies  were  of  white  straw 
colour,  and  green  lustring,  most  beautifully 
trimmed  with  gauze  and  tiffany,  and  inter- 
spersed with  natural  and  artificial  flowers. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells  the  company  met 
early  en  deshabille,  to  drink  the  waters 
to  the  music  of  hautboys  and  fiddles  in 
the  orchestra  in  the  centre  of  the 
Parade.  Both  ladies  and  men  wore 
light  dimity  suits,  but  at  eleven  o'clock 
they  met  in  the  episcopal  chapel  in  full 
dress.  After  the  daily  prayers  they 
again  resorted  to  the  Parade  for  cards  or 
coquetry.  The  newspapers  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  coft'ee  house,  and  ladies 
made  a  favorite  resort  of  the  pastry- 
cooks'. In  the  library  a  book  was  kept 
for  the  effusions  of  poetasters,  which 
were  usually  of  the  China  shepherdess 
order  of  verse.  This  book  has  been 
printed  and  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Tunbrigalia. " 

The  following  is  an  average  specimen 
of  the  muse  of  the  macaronis  of  this 
period  : 

Cupid  and  Venus  one  day  strove 

To  warm  Amintor's  heart. 
And  give  him  all  the  joys  of  love, 

The  joys  without  the  smart. 
Says  Venus,  "  Then  let  ev'ry  maid 

Bestow  a  fav'rite  grace." 
"No,  mamma,"  Cupid,  smiling,  said, 

"Let's  show  him  Celia's  face." 

After  dining  at  the  Ordinary  many  of 
the  gentlemen  played  a  game  at  bowls 
in  the  garden  behind  Pottinger's — the 
Sussex  Inn — or  smoked  their  pipes  and 
looked  on.  In  about  the  year  1780 
donkeys  were  introduced,  and  became 
fashionable  for  ladies.  Previously,  those 
who  had  been  ordered  equestrian  ex- 
ercise for  their  health  were  accustomed 
to  ride  over  the  common. on  pillions 
behind  their  cavaliers.  In  the  evenings 
whist,  picquet,  quadrilles,  etc.,  enter- 
tained the  visitors  four   times   a  week, 
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and  ball  assemblies  twice.  It  is  related 
that  wliile  the  gentlefolk  were  perform- 
ing their  minuets  or  country  dances  in- 
side the  Assembly  Rooms,  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  tradespeople  and  servants  to 
dance  to  the  music,  outside  the  rooms, 
on  the  Pantiles.  Three  shops  now 
stand  on  the  site  of  the  old  Assembly 
Kooms  in  the  centre  of  the  Parade. 

Contrasting  with  the  pleasures  or 
frivolities  of  Bath  a  century  ago  the 
fashionable  evangelicalism  must  not 
be  forgotten.  The  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon had  founded  there  the  first 
chapel  of  her  "  connexion,"  a  structure 
of  Gothic  design,  with  three  eagles  at 
the  upper  end  for  pulpit  and  reading 
desks.  Herein  the  lively,  though 
earnest,  advocate  and  Chancellor  Ers- 
kine,  between  the  periods  of  his  naval 
and  military  service,  in  1768,  became 
associated  with  a  very  serious  display  of 
the  liveries  of  woe.  His  father,  the 
Earl  of  Buchan,  had  been  a  regular  at- 
tendant at  the  chapel.  Of  his  obsequies 
Whitefield  says  :  "  All  has  been  awful, 
and  more  than  awful.  On  Saturday  the 
corpse  was  taken  from  Buchan  House, 
a  word  of  exhortation  was  given,  and  a 
hymn  sung  in  the  room  where  it  lay  ; 
the  young  earl,  with  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  coffin,  the  Countess  Dowager 
on  his  right,  Lady  Anne  and  Lady 
Isabel  on  his  left,  and  their  brother 
Thomas  next  to  their  mother  with  a  few 
friends.  On  Sunday  morning  all  at- 
tended in  mourning  at  the  early  sacra- 
ment. They  were  seated  by  themselves 
at  the  foot  of  the  corpse,  and,  with  their 
servants,  received  first,  and  a  particular 
address  made  to  them."  At  the  funeral 
service,  preached  by  Whitefield,  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  same  day  : 

The  coffin  being  deposited  on  a  space  railed 
in  for  the  purpose,  the  bereaved  relations  sat  in 
order  within,  and  their  domestics  outside,  the 
rail.  Three  hundred  tickets  of  admission,  sign- 
ed by  the  present  earl,  were  given  to  the  no- 
bility and  gentry.  Ever  since  there  hath  been 
public  service  and  preaching  twice  a  day.  This 
is  to  be  continued' till  Friday  next— then  all  is  to 
be  removed  to  Bristol,  in  order  to  be  shipped  to 
Scotland. 

Tunbridge  Wells  appears  to  have  re- 
joiced in  an  exemplary  clergyman,  the 
Kev.  Martin  Benson,  according  to  Cum- 
berland's "Autobiography."  This 
"  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary"  settled  at  Tun- 


bridge Wells  after  he  had  been,  as  he 
conceives,  extremely  ungratefully  treated 
by  the  Ministry  under  Lord  North  ;  as 
they  would  not  reimburse  him  for  ex- 
penses connected  with  his  mission  to 
Spain  during  the  period  of  the  American 
war.  He  conse(]uently  retired  to  Tun- 
bridge Wells  and  continued  to  write 
voluminously — plays,  a  poem  after  Mil- 
ton, and  a  novel  called  "  Henry,"  etc. 
But  he  says  that  he  can  forgive  the 
Ministry  for  the  sake  of  Lord  North  ; 
when  he  calls  to  mind  "  the  hours  he 
passed  with  that  nobleman  in  the  dark- 
ness of  his  latter  days."  There  was  a 
charm  in  his  genius.  His  house  was  in 
the  Grove,  and  he  would  take  Cumber- 
land's arm,  to  be  conducted  to  the  Pan- 
tiles, and  endeavor  to  recollect  the 
situation  of  the  steps,  etc.  "  He  en- 
joyed a  vivid  recollection  of  the  pictures 
of  men  and  books  which  he  had  seen," 

Cumberland  relates  that  he  held  a 
conversation  with  Primate  Robinson  re- 
specting the  number  of  seceders  who, 
in  times  of  past  laxity,  had  fallen  off 
from  the  established  mode  of  worship, 
and  gone  astray  after  strange  and  whim- 
sical teachers.  The  Primate  remarked  : 
"  If  you  wish  to  get  these  people  back 
again,  you  must  sing  them  in.  They 
won't  come  to  your  preaching  ;  but  they 
have  itching  ears,  and  will  listen  to  a 
hymn  or  an  anthem  ;  and  you  have  an 
organ." 

"  Our  rural  choir,"  Cumberland  con- 
tinues, "  soon  became  conspicuous  for 
its  merits.  Mr.  Benson's  admonitions, 
backed  up  by  our  melodies,  thinned  the 
ranks  of  the  seceders  ;  and  a  certain 
female  apostle  was  deserted  by  her  closet 
congregation,  and  thenceforth  devoted 
herself  to  a  favorite  monkey,  who 
profited  more  by  her  caresses." 

Cumberland  says  that  Tunbridge 
Wells  had  a  certain  number  of  residents 
throughout  the  year  in  his  days  ;  and 
that  the  morning  papers  reached  them 
by  dinner-time,  and  the  evening  papers 
by  breakfast  next  morning.  He  seems 
to  have  derived  niuch  gratification  from 
the  society  of  Lord  Sackville,  whose 
house  of  Stonelands,  also  known  as  Buck- 
hurst  Park,  is  at  about  five  miles'  dis- 
tance from  the  Wells.  He  relates  that 
Lord  Sackville  took  his  last  leave  of 
Lord  Mansfield  at  Stonelands  in   1785. 

The  latter,  who  was  then  about  eighty 
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years  of  age,  was  much  disturbed  and 
affected  by  the  death-like  character  of 
the  countenance  of  his  friend.  Cum- 
berland observes  that  his  manner  had 
more  of  horror  in  it  than  a  firm  man 
ought  to  have  shown. 

Five  years  previously  Lord  Mansfield 
had  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  his 
refusal  to  accept  recompense  for  the 
loss  of  his  valuable  library,  etc.,  in  the 
Gordon  riots. 

He  wrote,  in  answer  to  an  official  re- 
quest for  a  statement  :  "  Besides  what 
is  irreparable,  my  pecuniary  loss  is  great. 
But  how  great  soever  that  loss  may  be, 
I  think  it  does  not  become  me  to  claim 
or  expect  reparation  from  the  State.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  bear  my 
misfortune  as  I  ought  ;  with  this  conso- 
lation that  it  came  from  those  whose  ob- 
ject manifestly  was  general  confusion 
and  destruction  at  home,  in  addition  to 
a  dangerous  and  complicated  war 
abroad." 

Although  thej;kOurs  of  the  public  rooms 
at  Bath  were  so  uncompromisingly 
regular,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
there  were  no  later  private  dissipations. 
A  Windsor  correspondent  of  the  IVesi- 


minster  Review  for  August,  1781,  writes 
that,  on  the  Prince's  birthday — 

There  was  a  grand  ball  at  the  Castle,  which 
did  not  break  up  till  five  the  next  morning,  and 
was  remarkably  brilliant  and  crowded. 

The  entertainment  was  upon  the  same  plan 
as  those  given  by  his  Majesty  at  the  Queen's 
palace  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  three  tables 
were  in  one  room,  viz.  St.  George's  Hall.  Their 
Majesties,  Prince  Edward,  Princess  Royal 
Princess  Augusta,  and  Princess  Elizabeth  ; 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  Ladies  Effin'gham,  Egre- 
mont  and  Weymouth  supped  at  a  small  table 
facing  the  company,  under  a  canopy.  .  .  . 
The  Prince  of  Wales  danced  with  Lady 
Augusta  Campbell,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .  Their  Majes- 
ties, etc.,  supped  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  retired 
at  five. 

The  general  habits  of  the  period  sug- 
gest agreeable  suppers  after  the  assem- 
blies at  Bath  and  Tunbridge  Wells,  with 
perhaps  china  bowls  of  punch  or  silver 
jugs  of  bishop  to  render  the  evening 
festive.  Cards  in  private  as  well  as 
public  are  indicated  when  Mr.  Simkin 
writes  : 

A  sum,  my  dear  mother,  far  heavier  yet 
Captain  Cormorant  won,  when   I  played  lan- 
squenet : 
Two  hundred  I  paid  him,  and  five  am  in   debt. 
— Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Underground  Russia.  Revolutionary 
Profiles  and  Sketches  from  Life.  By 
Stepniak,  formerly  Editor  of  Zemlia  I  Volia 
{Land  and  Liberty).  With  a  Preface  by  Peter 
Laoroff.  Translated  from  the  Italian.  New 
York  :     Charles  Scribners  Sons. 

This  striking  book  is  an  attempt  by  what  we 
must  regard  as  highly  competent  hands  to  give 
the  world  a  coherent  history  of  Nihilism,  its 
causes  and  its  justification,  from  the  Nihil- 
istic standpoint.  The  interest  which  this  re- 
markable revolution  has  aroused  throughout 
the  civilized  world  is  intense  and  genuine,  an 
interest  not  altogether  of  horror  and  repulsion 
but  of  sympathy  even  among  those  who  abhor 
violence  and  bloodshed  per  se.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  intelligent  Englishmen  and  Amer- 
icans to  avow  frankly,  "  If  I  were  a  Russian 
I  should  be  a  Nihilist."  A  book  which  aims 
to  give  the  reason  for  being  of  Nihilism  then 
must  necessarily  command  attention.  The 
author,  Stepniak,  "was  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  press," 
we  are  told  by  Laoroff,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  all   the  conspiracies   which  finally  cul- 


minated in  the  assassination  of  the  late  Czar. 
Laoroff  himself,  who  writes  the  introduction  is 
prominent  among  the  thinkers  and  writers  of 
the  Nihilist  party.  One  of  the  most  curious 
facts  of  what  is  now  known  as  Nihilism  is  the 
utter  chasm  which  separates  it  from  what  first 
passed  by  that  title.  The  name  owes  itself  to 
the  genius  ot  Surgheneff,  the  great  novelist, 
who  used  it  to  designate  that  philosophical  and 
literary  movement  which  began  about  the  time 
of  the  "Emancipation  of  the  Serfs."  This 
was  a  struggle  for  intellectual  emancipation, 
the  battle  of  science  against  superstition,  and 
it  was  carried  to  such  a  bitter  extreme,  that  it 
finally  attacked  religion  and  institutions  and 
demanded  the  abolition  of  old  beliefs  as  the 
onl}'  foundation  for  new  ones.  It  was  a  species 
of  pessimism  run  wild  under  the  rank  fervid 
breath  of  Slavonic  imagination.  It  was  not 
till  the  madness  of  the  Paris  Commune  in  1S71 
blew  the  embers  of  European  socialism  into  a 
bright  blaze,  that  Nihilism  leaped  the  gulf  from 
a  purely  intellectual  force  and  became  a  great 
revolutionary  force.  Nihilism  passed  into  ter- 
rorism, dreams  and  theories  into  sanguinary  ac- 
tion.    Stepniak  tells  us  that  that  Nihilism  was  an 
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individual  movement  lying  parallel  with  and 
strongly  influencing  the  Russian  revolutionary 
movement.  Both  gathered  strength  from  the 
International  Society  and  fed  on  the  hold  teach- 
ings of  Karl  Marx,  Bakounine  and  Laoroff.  To 
this  was  added  the  life  that  came  from  the  uni- 
versity centres  of  Switzerland,  which  became 
propagandists  of  revolution.  In  1871  Alexan- 
der ordered  home  the  Russian  students,  and  in 
doing  so  he  filled  his  empire  with  a  swarm 
of  daring  propagandists,  who  sowed  every- 
where the  seeds  of  discontent  and  revolution 
from  the  precincts  of  the  palace  to  the  hut  of  the 
peasant.  The  reign  of  terrorism  did  not  actu- 
ally begin,  though  its  necessity  had  long  been 
agreed  on,  till  the  shooting  of  Gen.  Trepoff  by 
Vera  Zassulitch-  This  was  the  crossing  of  the 
Rubicon  and  thenceforward  Nihilism  became  an 
armed  implacable  assault  on  Emperial  power. 
Argument  and  persuasion  were  exchanged  for 
the  pistol  bullet  and  the  dynamite  bomb.  Five 
months  after  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  Vera 
Zassulitch,  Gen.  Mezentzeff  was  slain  by  the  ter- 
rorists and  it  then  became  evident  that  it  was  a 
duel  to  the  death  between  the  revolutionar}' 
party  and  the  Imperial  power.  The  last  great 
act  in  the  bloody  drama  was  the  slaying  of  Alex- 
ander II.  We  are  assured  by  Stepniak  that 
the  terrorists  will  never  cease  their  plots  until 
they  have  gained  the  concessions  which  they 
ask  for.  After  all  what  the  Nihilists  demand, 
as  indicated  in  a  document  addressed  to  Alexan- 
der III.  after  his  father's  death  is  only  such  a 
measure  of  freedom  as  the  subjects  of  Germany 
and  England  possess,  the  principal  elements  of 
which  are  government  through  a  national  par- 
liament, and  freedom  of  thought  and  speech. 
To  this  the  government  replied  by  fresh  execu- 
tions and  more  rigorous  measures.  So  the 
Nihilists  bide  their  time  quietly  and  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  present  Emperor  owes  his  im- 
munity from  the  terrible  zeal  of  his  secret  foes, 
only  because  they  believe  their  ends  can  be  bet- 
ter attained  at  present  by  other  means. 

For  many  readers  the  main  interest  of  the 
book  will  be  in  the  sketches  of  prominent  men 
and  women  among  the  Nihilists,  who  are  drawn 
with  a  bold  free  hand  under  the  title  of  "  Rev- 
olutionary Profiles."  The  writer  had  personal 
acquaintance  with  all  of  them,  and  though  he 
nowhere  deals  in  sensational  strokes  of  color, 
his  presentment  is  extraordinarily  fresh  and 
vivid.  The  principal  heroes  and  heroines 
portrayed  are  Jacob  Stefanovic,  Demetrius 
Clemens, Valerian  Assinsky,  Peter  Krapotkine, 
Demetrius  Lirogub,  Jessy  Helfman,  Vera  Zas- 
sulitch and  Sophia  Perovskaia.  Stepniak  in- 
dulges in  no  clap-trap  or  ad  capiandum  out- 
bursts in  his  very  interesting  book.  Every- 
thing is  stated  in  a  sober,  severe,  dignified 
style,  and  no  one  however  disposed  to  con- 
demn the  acts  of  the  Nihilists,  can  refrain  from 


a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  respect  for  its 
motives  and  purposes  after  reading  this  very 
graphic  and  earnest  book.  Certainly  many 
things  appear  in  a  new  light  under  the  author's 
statement,  and  we  cannot  help  the  conviction  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Russian  revolution  are  not  to 
be  measured  as  assassins  but  as  devoted  high- 
minded  patriots,  whom  the  sternest  necessity 
has  forced  to  do  deeds  which  are  evil  in  them- 
selves ;  or  at  least  who  believe  they  lie  under 
such  a  necessity.  The  enthusiasm  which  is 
bred  by  savage  persecution  cannot  always  be 
expected  to  be  cool,  logical,  and  temperate. 

Land  .\nd  Lahor  in  the  United  State.«. 
By  Wm.  Edwin  Moody;  Author  of  "  Our 
Labor  Difficulties,"  etc.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner  s  Sons. 

Mr.  Moody  in  this  study  of  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial tendencies  of  our  age  attempts  to  bring 
into  the  discussion  factors  which  he  thinks  have 
been  too  much  slighted  in  works  on  economic 
subjects,  such  as  the  condition  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  people,  their  idleness  and  their 
employment,  their  consumption  and  their  pro- 
duction. The  condition  of  the  people  as  well 
as  their  numbers  he  claims  to  be  a  most  impor- 
tant element  in  the  problem.  We  do  not  quite 
agree  with  the  author  that  other  writers  have 
neglected  these  elements,  but  he  certainly  gives 
them  more  prominence  as  well  he  may,  for  he 
covers  only  our  small  side,  important  as  that 
side  is,  of  the  great  science  of  economics,  that 
involved  in  land  and  labor.  He  has  brought  a 
great  mass  of  statistics  together  and  these  he 
marshals  with  a  formidable  front  to  prove  that 
under  our  present  system  the  tendency  is  for 
the  rich  to  become  richer,  and  for  the  poor  to 
become  poorer,  in  a  word  that  the  fundamental 
object  of  society  and  government,  to  insure 
each  man  full  scope  for  his  industry  and  talents, 
is  if^set  by  the  conditions  which  have  been 
slowly  growing  in  the  United  States  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  or  more  specially  since 
the  close  of  the  late  civil  war.  Statistics  are 
alwa3-s  misleading  and  are  as  pliable  for  pur- 
poses of  hobby-riding  or  special  pleading  as  any- 
other  element  of  argument.  One  cannot  help 
doubting  the  accuracy  of  some  of  Mr.  Moody's 
figures,  especially  when  he  stumbles  on  errors 
and  misstatements  without  seeking  for  them. 
We  cannot  help  questioning  many  of  the 
author's  conclusions  even  where  we  sympa- 
thize with  the  drift  of  his  argument.  He  cer- 
tainly presents  the  conditions  of  labor  often- 
times with  great  force,  and  points  out  evils 
which  we  all  know  to  exist.  But  the  exagger- 
ated nature  of  the  deduction  which  he  draws, 
the  fantastic  remedies  which  he  would  apply 
do  not  show  the  judicial  and  philosopical  mind, 
which  balances  and  weighs  all   the  elements  of 
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a  very  complex  question  with  due  care.  For 
example,  a  patent  panacea  for  the  labor  diffi- 
culties which  he  points  out  is  the  enactment  of  a 
six-hour  labor  law  which  shall  be  made  abso- 
lutely obligatory  on  employers.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  give  employment  to  the  largely  in- 
creasing class  of  men  who  cannot  find  work. 
This  is  truly  an  extraordinary  remedy.  Mr. 
Moody  certainly  cannot  believe  that  employers 
will  give  the  price  of  ten  hours'  work  for  six 
hours'  work.  The  only  result  of  such  a  law 
would  be  to  reduce  the  price  of  a  day's  labor 
in  proportion.  There  might  be  more  laborers 
employed  but  they  would  make  starvation 
wages.  Conceding  that  employers  could  be 
forced  to  pay  the  same  price  for  six  as  for  ten 
hours,  ifwould  vastly  increase  the  price  of  prod- 
ucts, and  the  laborer  would  be  just  as  badly 
off  as  before,  for  it  would  cost  him  proportion- 
ally more  to  live.  Mr.  Moody  creates  more 
evils  than  he  removes  by  his  proposed  remedy. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  strange  propositions 
of  reform  which  he  advocates,  and  which  en- 
tirely dissipate  the  feeling  of  assent  produced 
by  his  very  strong  presentation  of  the  primary 
conditions  of  the  problem.  He  states  the  dif- 
ficulties in  a  masterly  way,  but  entirely  fails  to 
meet  them.  Even  Henry  George's  proposition 
in  "  Progress  and  Poverty"  to  tax  the  land  to 
the  full  amount  of  its  valuation,  which  is  prac- 
tically confiscation,  is  more  sensible  than  Mr. 
Moody's  recommendations.  In  studying  the 
labor  condition  of  the  age  Mr.  Moody  analyzes 
the  effect  of  machinery  on  labor  ;  the  system 
of  bonanza  farming  in  the  West  and  the  system 
of  tenant-farming  ;  the  effects  of  the  gigantic 
railway  land-grants  on  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  effects  of  the  war  on  labor  ;  and  the 
relations  of  money  and  trade  to  labor.  With 
much  that  he  says  we  can  cordially  agree,  es- 
pecially in  his  masterly  study  of  the  influence 
of  machinery  in  lessening  the  demand  for 
manual  labor,  but  one  finds  so  many  reckfess 
misstatements  as  to  tend  to  vitiate  his  confi- 
dence in  the  author.  As  for  example  ;  Mr. 
Moody  argues  that  the  system  of  tenant  farm- 
ing in  vogue  in  the  West  is  the  same  in  all  its 
conditions  which  existed  in  the  aticien  regime 
of  France,  and  that  this  was  the  prime  cause 
of  the  French  Revolution.  This  double  error 
is  simply  amazing.  In  the  first  place  the 
French  farmer  under  the  seigneurial  law  of 
France  prior  to  1792  had  no  recourse  in  law  for 
any  wrong  which  the  landlord  chose  to  inflict, 
whether  in  violation  of  a  contract  or  not.  In 
the  second  place  the  crying  evil  of  the  French 
peasant  farmer  was  not  the  exaction  of  the 
Seigneur,  but  the  sudden  and  overwhelming 
demands  which  could  be  made  on  him  by  the 
State  which  was  practically  as  autocratic  as 
ever  was  Russian  imperialism.  Between  these 
two  millstones  he  was  crushed  to  powder.   We 


have  indicated  enough  to  show  how  much  of 
error  both  of  statement  and  deduction  is^ixed 
with  truth  in  Mr.  Moody's  very  interesting 
book.  It  will  repay  reading,  for  it  is  stimulat- 
ing in  spite  of  its  blunders  and  wild-goose 
chase  after  impossible  remedies. 

Dynamic  Sociology  ;  or  Applied  Science 
AS  Based  on  Statical  Sociology  and 
THE  Less  COxMPLEx  Sciences.  By  Lester 
F.  Ward,  A.M.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &- 
Co. 

Under  this  title  the  author  makes  an  original 
and  able  contribution  to  the  literature  of  social 
science.  The  principal  interest  of  his  work 
which  is  in  two  bulky  volumes,  is  that  he  takes 
sharp  issue  with  the  leading  philosophers  who 
stand  foremost  in  the  field  ;  yet  his  argument 
will  command  attention  not  only  for  its  bold- 
ness, but,  from  the  breadth  and  force  of  his 
reasoning.  The  first  volume  is  mainly  devoted 
to  statical  sociology,  and  here  we  have  a  most 
formidable  array  of  figures  (Mr.  Ward  has  been 
officially  connected  with  the  statistical  depart- 
ment of  the  government,)  in  which  he  builds 
his  facts  on  impregnable  foundations.  He  re- 
views with  great  cogency  the  manifold  evils 
which  exist  in  society,  and  presents  them  with 
a  largeness  and  fulness  of  statement  which 
command  admiration.  This  is  followed  by  two 
chapters  in  which  he  reviews  the  two  great 
modern  systems  of  August  Compte  and  of 
Herbert  Spencer  in  a  manner  sufficiently  full 
for  his  general  purpose.  We  then  have  four 
chapters  entitled  "Cosmogony,"  ''Biogony," 
"  Psychogony,"  and  "  Enthropogony."  In 
these  he  deals  with  the  most  fundamental 
principles  of  cosmical  development,  or  evolu- 
tion in  the  domain  of  purely  natural  phenomena; 
the  genesis  of  worlds,  of  life,  of  mind,  and  of 
man.  So  in  the  whole  of  the  first  volume,  we 
find  sociology  treated  from  the  nature  point  of 
view.  Mr.  Ward  in  his  argument  certainly  has 
made  a  very  comprehensive  exposition  of  the 
laws  of  evolution,  and  no  one  can  read  his 
lucid  statements  without  admiration  for  their 
wonderful  clearness  and  coherence.  So  far  we 
fancy  the  leading  thinkers  will  join  hands  with 
him.  It  is  in  the  second  volume  that  he  makes 
his  issue  and  throws  down  the  glove  to  most 
of  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  age.  He  spe- 
cially attacks  the  doctrines  formulated  by  Her- 
bert Spencer,  doctrines  which  were  not  new 
at  the  time  that  Spencer  gave  them  such  a 
masterly  presentation,  but  which  never  before 
had  been  built  up  into  a  great  social  and 
political  philosophy.  For  the  last  hundred 
years  the  whole  drift  of  political  reform  has 
been  in  practice  the  relegation  of  government 
control  of  a  great  number  of  questions  back  to 
the  natural  laws  of  commerce  and  society. 
Mr.   Herbert  Spencer  gave  the  world  the  most 
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exhaustive  and  convincing  phalanx  of  reasons 
why  this  was  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of 
political  and  social  advancement.  This  doctrine 
known  as  the  "  Laissez  Faire "  theory,  Mr. 
Ward  assails  at  the  very  roots  as  radically 
false.  He  argues  that  the  "  let  alone"  doctrine 
has  resulted  in  innumerable  abuses  and  evils, 
and  that  the  only  salvation  is  a  return  to  the 
paternal  system  of  government,  which  shall 
actively  control,  circumscribe,  direct,  mould, 
and  modify  the  solution  of  the  innumerable 
questions  which  perplex  us  at  this  time.  In 
other  words  there  must  be  an  iron  hand  at  the 
helm  of  the  ship  of  state.  This  theory,  that 
government  should  govern  the  people,  not 
merely  protect  them  in  their  rights,  is  many 
thousand  years  old.  Mr.  Ward  brings  together 
the  possible  advantages  which  under  a  millen- 
nial perfection  of  the  human  race,  might  accrue 
from  such  a  system  with  great  cogency,  but  he 
ignores  the  horns  of  a  very  formidable  dilemma. 
If  the  mass  of  society  is  selfish,  corrupt,  and 
evil,  a  strong,  iron-handed  government  is  nec- 
essarily more  so,  and  thus  only  aggravates 
the  woes,  which  in  theory  it  should  control  and 
obviate  ;  if  society  is  just,  generous,  and  lofty 
in  its  conceptions  of  the  concessions  which  each 
man  should  make  to  every  other  man,  then  a 
strong  government  is  needless.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  Mr.  Ward  makes  as  strong  a 
showing  for  his  position  as  is  possible.  His 
presentation  of  the  social  and  political  evils  of 
the  age  in  the  first  volume  is  a  model  of  lucid 
and  powerful  statement,  and  his  statement  of 
the  evolution  doctrine  is  masterly.  But  when 
he  comes  to  state  the  possible  reform  of  things 
in  social  organizations,  it  seems  to  us  that  his 
argument  falls  to  the  ground,  as  powerful  as  it 
is  logically,  if  we  consent  to  grant  his  prem- 


LiFE  AND  Mission  OF  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 
By  Benjamin  Worcester.  Boston  :  Roberts 
Brothers. 

This  is  an  interesting  study  of  a  man  who 
was  unquestionably  beranked  as  a  person  of 
remarkable  genius  and  piety,  however  sceptical 
we  may  be  of  his  claims  as  the  evangel  of  a  new 
religious  dispensation.  Swedenborg  had  be- 
come known  as  one  of  the  advanced  scientific 
thinkers  of  his  age  and  country  before  he  re- 
ceived what  he  believed  was  a  direct  revelation 
from  heaven.  He  is  now  known  to  the  world 
as  one  who  has  been  an  inspiration  to  innumer- 
able readers,  even  those  who  do  not  accept  his 
teachings  as  a  matter  of  belief.  The  sweet- 
ness, elevation  and  spirituality,  which  flow 
from  his  books,  like  a  perennial  spring  from 
some  cool  pure  fountain  head,  have  played  an 
important  part  in  modern  religious  history. 
A  more  logical  and  consistent  Boehmen,   his 


influence  is  of  the  best  and  noblest  flavor,  as 
is  heartily  confessed  by  those  who  reject  his 
authority  as  a  divinely  inspired  teacher  in  any 
other  sense  than  was  Gautama,  or  Plato.  It  is 
Swedenborg's  peculiarity  that  his  thoughts  con- 
tribute a  continual  stream  of  suggestion  to  those 
who  reject  his  claims.  Mr.  Worcester  is  of 
course  a  Swedenborgian,  a  sect  which  includes 
many  of  the  most  intellectual  men  of  the  age  ; 
and  he  presents  a  very  graphic  account  from 
the  Swedenborgian  standpoint  of  the  life  and 
spiritual  work  of  his  master.  Even  those  who 
refuse  to  be  swept  away  by  his  enthusiasm, 
will  find  this  biography  of  striking  interest. 

History  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Discovery  of  Columbus.  Vol.  2.  Revised 
Edition.  By  George  Bancroft.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &>  Co. 

The  author's  latest  revision  of  his  monu- 
mental work  presents  itself  as  a  very  interest- 
ing fact.  Mr.  George  Bancroft,  who  has  taken 
such  a  high  rank  as  diplomatist  and  historian  is 
now  a  very  old  man,  and  we  may  look  on  the 
present  revision  as  his  final  modification  of  his 
life-work  from  which  he  will  not  subtract,  or  to 
which  he  will  not  add.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  in 
the  light  of  recent  investigations  changed  some 
of  his  judgments  of  historical  events,  and  the 
reader  familiar  with  former  editions  will  readily 
recognize  these  changes,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  importance.  The  present  volume 
has  been  nearly  rewritten  from  afresh,  and  the 
literary  precision  and  taste  of  the  fastidious 
author  are  shown  in  the  care  with  which  he  has 
polished  and  perfected  every  point  in  his  great 
work,  which  could  possibly  justify  attempts  at 
improvement.  The  publishers  are  entitled  to 
great  credit  for  the  beautiful  typography  and 
book-making  with  which  they  have  supple- 
mented the  work  of  the  author. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 
M.  Elisee  Reclus  has  returned  to  his  home 
in  Switzerland  from  Asia  Minor,  where  he  has 
been  for  some  time  collecting  material  for  the 
next  volume  of  his  Geographie  universelle. 

In  the  library  of  the  Marquis  of  Salamanca, 
which  is  announced  for  sale,  have  been  found  a 
collection  of  original  documents — letters  of 
Napoleon  and  others — bearing  upon  the  in- 
vasion of  Spain  by  the  French  in  1808. 

The  gallant  French  commandant  Riviere, 
who  was  killed  recently  in  Tonquin,  deserves 
notice  in  a  literary  journal  as  the  historian 
of  the  "Marine  Fran^aise  sous  Louis  XV.," 
the  author  of  several  successful  novels  and 
tales,  and  a  dramatist  whose  Parvenue  had 
a  sticces  d'estime  at  the  Com6die  Fran5aise. 
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According  to  Le  Livre,  Richard  Wagner 
dictated  his  memoirs  to  his  wife  during  the 
last  three  years  of  his  life.  The  work  filled 
four  volumes,  and  was  printed  at  Basle  in  an 
edition  of  three  copies,  the  original  MS.,  the 
proofs,  and  the  revises  being  all  scrupulously- 
destroyed.  Of  these  three  copies.  Wagner  kept 
one  for  himself, gave  the  second  to  his  son,  and 
the  third  to  Franz  Liszt. 

Canon  Dixon's  new  poem,  entitled  "  Mano  : 
a  Poetical  History,"  is  written  in  terzarima, 
the  measure  being  treated  more  upon  struct- 
ural principles  than  it  has  generally  been  in 
English.  The  time  is  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  when  there  was  a  general  expectation 
of  the  end  of  the  world.  The  hero  is  a  Norman 
knight,  a  precursor  of  the  Normans  who  con- 
quered Italy  and  Sicily  in  the  next  century,  and 
the  scenes  are  laid  partly  in  Normandy,  partly 
in  Italy.  The  famous  Gerbert,  who  became 
Pope  and  was  a  reputed  magician,  is  among 
the  characters. 

A  society  is  now  being  formed  in  Edin- 
burgh for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  more 
important  texts  in  early  Scotch  literature  down 
to  the  time  when  the  written  language  began 
to  lose  its  distinctive  characteristics.  Many 
rare  works  beyond  the  reach  of  most  book 
buyers  it  is  proposed  to  have  properly  edited 
and  carefully  reprinted,  as  well  as  valuable 
manuscripts  preserved  in  public  and  private 
libraries.  The  first  publications  of  the  society 
will  be  reprints  of  the  works  of  James  I.  Bar- 
bour's "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  and  the  writings 
of  Douglas  and  Dunbar.  Among  the  list  of 
patrons  of  the  society  already  enrolled  are  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

James  Payn,  the  novelist,  lives  in  one  of 
the  most  attractive  houses  in  MaidaVale,  Lon- 
don, and  spends  most  of  his  time  there,  except, 
of  course,  when  at  his  office.  He  says  that  in 
his  boyhood  he  never  took  part  in  any  games 
or  sports,  and  to  this  day  doesn't  know  any- 
thing about  cricket,  tennis,  croquet,  rowing, 
yachting,  horseback  riding,  or  anything  of  the 
sort.  He  doesn't  take  any  recreation  now  ;  not 
even  walking,  or  going  to  the  theatre.  Leaving 
his  house  in  the  morning  he  goes  to  the  nearest 
cab-stand — about  twenty  steps  from  his  door — • 
and  rides  to  his  office.  From  lo  to  i  o'clock 
he  writes  fiction,  and  then  walks— one  block  — 
to  the  Reform  Club  and  lakes  lunch  with  his 
old  friend,  William  Black.  Then  he  goes  back 
to  his  office  and  reads  Mss.  and  proofs  until 
4  o'clock,  when  he  returns  to  the  club  and  plays 
whist  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then  he  rides 
home,  dines,  dozes  in  his  chair,  goes  to  bed 
and  sleeps  ten  hours,  gets  up  and  takes  break- 
fast, and  starts  off  again  on  the  same  routine, 


which  he  repeats  day  after  day,  with  no  vari- 
ation nor  shadow  of  turning.  He  smokes 
forty  or  fifty  pipes  of  tobacco  a  day  ;  in  fact,  he 
smokes  constantly.  He  writes  an  execrable 
hand,  and  has  his  daughter  copy  all  his  mss. 
with  a  typewriter  to  send  to  the  printer. 

In  the  first  Slade  lecture,  delivered  a  few 
months  ago  at  Oxford,  Mr.  John  Ruskin  spoke 
of  a  book,  "  The  Story  of  Ida  :  Epitaph  on  an 
Etrurian  Tomb,"  which  he  said  he  had  edited 
and  was  about  to  have  published.  The  volume 
has  fust  been  issued  in  London.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  young  Florentine  girl's  life,  prepared  for  a 
memorial  of  her  among  her  friends  by  "  Fran- 
cesca,"  one  of  her  dearest  companions,  who 
prefixes  to  her  record  an  exquisite  portrait. 
Of  the  author  of  this  drawing  Ruskin  says : 
"  It  is  by  a  girl  of  quite  peculiar  gift,  whose 
life  has  hitherto  been  spent  in  quiet  and  unas- 
suming devotion  to  her  art,  and  to  her  subjects. 
I  would  fain  have  said  an  English  girl,  but  all 
my  prejudices  have  lately  had  the  axe  laid  to 
their  roots  one  by  one — she  is  an  American  !" 
The  portrait  he  says,  is  drawn  from  memory 
only,  "  but  the  fond  memory  which  is  as  sure 
as  sight  ;  it  is  the  last  sleep  from  which  she  is 
waked  on  this  earth  of  a  young  Florentine  girl 
who  had  brought  heaven  down  to  earth  as  truly 
as  ever  saint  of  old." 

Hebrew  literature  has  sustained  an  irrepara- 
ble loss  in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Salkin- 
son,  who  died  at  Vienna  on  Tuesday,  June  5th. 
Mr.  Salkinson  was  certainly  the  finest  writer 
of  Hebrew  in  his  day,  and  his  translations  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  read  like  originals. 
He  had  been  engaged  for  twenty  years  on  a 
Hebrew  version  of  the  New  Testament.  This 
work  he  finished,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  first 
few  sheets  printed  off.  This  translation  is  being 
produced  at  the  expense  of  the  Trinitarian 
Bible  Society.  His  versions  of  Shakespeare 
created  some  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  the 
committee  of  the  missionary  society  with  which 
he  was  connected,  and  he  was  in  consequence 
subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life.  The  following  are  his 
principal  translations  :  "The  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,"  "  The  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Sal- 
vation," "  Paradise  Lost,"  Othello,  Roiiteo  and 
Juliet,  Byron's  "  Hebrew  Melodies,  "  Tiedke's 
"  Urania"  and  the  New  Testament. 

Professor  Max  Muller  recently  sent  to 
the  London  Times  a  long  circular  issued  by  Pro- 
fessor Noire  respecting  a  proposal  to  erect  a 
national  monument  to  Schopenhauer  in  Frank- 
fort.    Professor  Max  Miiller  writes  : 

"  Schopenhauer's  real  value  as  a  representa- 
tive philosopher  and  as  a  clear  and  powerful 
writer  was  acknowledged  in  England  at  a  time 
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when  in  Germany  itself  he  was  still  treated  as 
a  mere  pretender.  In  spite  of  the  anathemas 
of  all  German  professors,  and  the  unanimous 
condemnation  of  all  German  professorial  jour- 
nals, some  English  philosophers,  who  judged 
for  themselves,  recognized  the  original  genius 
of  Schopenhauer  and  admired  his  powerful 
statements  and  his  incisive  arguments.  For 
many  years  his  works  had  a  better  sale  in  Eng- 
land than  in  Germany.  There  has  been  a 
change  now  in  Germany  too.  While  Hegel  and 
Schelling  belong  to  the  past,  Schopenhauer  and 
his  disciples  dominate  the  present  of  German 
philosophy,  and  the  following  condensed  trans- 
lation of  a  programme,  inviting  subscriptions 
for  a  national  monument  of  the  Frankfort  phi- 
losopher, issued  by  one  of  his  most  eminent, 
though  at  the  same  time  most  independent 
followers,  Professor  Noire,  may  be  of  interest, 
as  a  sign  of  the  times,  to  those  who  in  England 
watch  the  current  of  philosophic  thought  in 
Germany,  and  more  particularly  the  emergence 
of  the  old  critical  principles  of  Kant's  philoso- 
phy, which  for  a  time  seemed  overwhelmed  by 
the  dogmatism  of  Schelling  and  Hegel." 

According  to  the  London  Times  when  the 
Government  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
purchasing  the  entire  Ashburnham  collection, 
including  the  Libri  and  Barrois  manuscripts,  it 
expressed  its  willingness  to  listen  to  proposals 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  portion  of  the  library, 
and,  acting  on  this  suggestion,  the  trustees 
recommended  to  the  Government  the  purchase 
of  the  Stowe  and  Appendix  sections  alone. 
The  Stowe  manuscripts  are  a  thoroughly  English 
collection — Anglo-Saxon  charters,  Slate  papers, 
monastic  chartularies,  etc. — and  also  include  a 
valuable  set  of  Irish  manuscripts  ;  and  the  Ap- 
pendix, besides  English  manuscripts  of  Wy- 
cliffe,  Chaucer,  and  others,  contains  illuminated 
manuscripts  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  of  a 
class  which  rarely  comes  into  the  market.  The 
trustees  then  recommended  the  purchase  of  this 
portion  of  the  library  for  ;^90,ooo,  the  price 
which,  after  some  negotiations  with  Lord  Ash- 
burnham, was  finally  decided  on.  These 
terms,  however,  the  Government  declined,  but 
offered  the  sum  of  ^70,000.  In  his  turn,  Lord 
Ashburnham  refused  this  proposal,  and  adhered 
to  the  former  valuation.  The  trustees,  satis- 
fied of  the  national  importance  of  the  collection 
made  a  final  proposal  to  make  up  the  ;^20,ooo 
difference  between  Lord  Ashburnham's  price 
and  the  Treasury  valuation  by  reductions  in 
the  Brttish  Museum  estimates  during  the  next 
five  years.  Ai  their  meeting  on  Saturday,  how- 
ever, the  trustees  received  a  communication 
from  the  Treasury  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment declined  to  give  more  than  ;,^70,ooo  for 
the  Stowe  and  Appendix  sections  of  the  Ash- 
burnham collection. 


Some  statistical  information  lately  published 
concerning  the  Russian  Press  tells  us  that,  ex- 
cluding Government  journals  or  periodicals  and 
some  official  ecclesiastical  papers  intended  for 
the  clergy,  there  were  on  April  ist  last  504  news- 
papers and  periodicals  published  in  Russia. 
Of  these  399  have  to  be  submitted  to  official 
censorship  before  publication.  They  are  pub- 
lished in  a  variety  of  languages— 259  in  Russian, 
75  in  Polish,  41  in  Finnish  or  Swedish,  34  in 
German,  13  in  Lett,  11  in  Armenian,  9  in  Es- 
thonian,  6  in  various  Tartar  dialects.  Some 
are  published  in  more  languages  than  one. 
Thus  there  are  3  in  Russian  and  German,  2  in 
Russian  and  Tartar,  i  each  in  Russian  and 
Slav,  Russian  and  French,  Russian  and  Polish. 
German  and  Polish,  Finnish  and  Swedish,  Per- 
sian and  Arabic,  and  one  in  three — viz.  Es- 
thonian,  German,  and  Russian.  With  reference 
to  their  contents,  they  may  be  classified  as 
follows  :  Political  and  literary,  235  ;  clerical 
and  religious,  Si  ;  agricultural  and  economical, 
20 ;  medical  and  pharmaceutical,  16  ;  com- 
mercial and  industrial,  15  ;  belles  leitres,  10  ; 
popular  journals,  9  ;  legal,  8  ;  technical,  7  ; 
natural  sciences,  4.  The  remainder  are  philo- 
logical, musical,  ethnographical,  etc.  The 
immber  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  11 
196,  in  France  2520,  in  England  2076.  In  the 
single  city  of  Berlin  the  number  is  47S,  or 
nearly  as  many  as  in  the  whole  of  Russia. 

Mr.  Browning,  as  President  of  the  New 
Shakespeare  Society,  has  called  the  attention  of 
its  Director,  Mr.  Furnivall,  to  the  fact  that  an 
Italian  Hamlet  exists  which  was  first  published 
at  Venice  in  1706,  but  which  shows  no  trace 
whatever  of  its  author  having  heard  of  Shake- 
speare's play.  The  Italian  Ambleio  will  be  found 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  "  Raccolta  di  Poesie 
drammatiche  di  Apostolo  Zeno  [d.  1750],  gia 
poeta  e  storico  di  Carlo  VI.  Imperatore  [d. 
1740],  Venezia  1744,"  and  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Turin  edition  of  Zeno's  "  Poesie  Dram- 
matiche" of  1795.  Neither  of  these  editions  is 
in  the  British  Museum,  though  surely  Mr. 
BuUen  should  order  one  ;  but  there  is  a  short 
sketch  of  the  play  in  the  Fanfulla  della  Do?n- 
enua{Rom€)ot  March  i8th,  18S3,  by  Giuseppe 
Guerzoni.  From  this  it  appears  that  Zeno  and 
his  helper  and  predecessor,  Pietro  Pariati,  took 
their  story  from  Saxo  Grammaticus  and  the 
chroniclers  Pontanus  and  Meursius.  They 
turned  the  courtesan  of  the  legend  (Shake- 
speare's "  Ophelia")  into  a  Danish  princess, 
Veremonda,  who  sighs  hopelessly  for  Hamlet 
through  four  acts  of  the  melodrama,  to  marry 
him  in  the  fifth  ;  while  Ildegarde,  another 
Danish  princess  who  loves  Hamlet  secretly 
through  the  play,  at  last  marries  Valdemar,  a 
Danish  general,  who  had  long  loved  her.     The 
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other  characters  are  Fengone  (Claudius),  Ger- 
ilda  (Gertrude),  and  Liffrido,  the  pretended 
confidant  but  deadly  enemy  of  Fengone,  and 
captain  of  the  Royal  Guard.  Hamlet  shams 
madness,  is  not  betrayed  by  Veremonda  stabs 
Liffrido  in  his  mother's  chamber,  has  Fengone 
put  to  death,  and  succeeds  to  his  kingdom. 
For  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  "  Zeno  gives  us  a 
sort  of  buffoon  of  comic  heroism,  who  under 
the  mask  of  his  madness,  thinks  much  less  of 
avenging  his  father  than  of  saving  his  own 
hide,  and  securing  the  throne  for  himself." 


MISCELLANY. 


Diving  for  Gold. — There  are  a  good  many 
ways  of  winning  gold.  There  is  hydraulic, 
drift,  placer,  bench,  bar,  and  river  mining.  But 
perfect  success  has  never  yet  attended  the  la- 
bors of  the  gold  miner  in  trying  to  get  gold 
from  the  beds  of  rivers  when  the  water  is 
flowing  over  the  bed.  Rivers  have  been  turned 
aside  and  wing-dams  built,  so  as  to  get  at 
the  auriferous  deposits,  and  river  beds  have 
been  worked  at  low  stages  of  water,  but  none 
of  these  devices  for  pumping  up  gold  from  be- 
neath the  river  have  been  successful  or  practi- 
cal. Large  amounts  of  money  have  been  ex- 
pended on  dredges  and  pumps  for  working  river 
bottoms,  and  various  plans  have  been  adopt- 
ed. In  no  case,  however,  has  any  money  been 
made  out  of  the  operation.  Still  there  are  peo- 
ple who  contrive  to  bring  up  gold  from  beneath 
flowing  rivers,  and  make  money  by  it.  For 
instance,  in  the  State  of  Cauca,  Columbia, 
where  there  are  many  deposits  of  auriferous 
gravel,  most  of  the  small  gulches  and  ravines 
have  been  worked  out  a  hundred  years  ago, 
though  more  or  less  mining  is  still  going  on. 
Many  large  streams  have  auriferous  beds,  and 
the  natives,  unable  to  turn  the  course  of  the 
river,  mine  in  a  peculiar  way.  The  women 
take  a  batea  in  their  hands,  and  dive  down  in 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  water,  scrape  the  loose 
sand  and  gravel  into  it,  and  bring  it  to  the 
surface.  Then  they  climb  on  to  the  bank  and 
pan  it  out.  They  get  from  a  few  cents  to  four 
bits  a  batea.  Sometimes  the  men  engage  in 
this  work,  but  it  is  mainly  done  by  the  women. 
After  a  dive,  the  latter  sit  down  on  the  bank 
and  smoke  awhile  before  going  down  again. 
They  teach  the  children  of  twelve  to  dive  for 
gold  also.  Sometimes  rich  pockets  or  deposits 
are  struck.  Nobody  but  natives  engage  in 
this  sort  of  work.  At  the  Saragossa,  the  Clara 
Creek,  and  the  Tewee  River  a  good  deal  of  this 
mining  by  women  diving  is  done. 

Rossini  on  How  to  Comi-ose  an  Over- 
ture.—An  exceedingly  curious  letter,  written 
by  Rossini  in  reply  to  a  young  artist  who  con- 


sulted him  as  to  the  best  manner  of  composing 
an  overture,  has  recently  been  published.  We 
quote  the  first  three  recipes.  "  ist  Recipe. — 
Wait  till  the  evening  before  the  first  perform- 
ance. Nothing  excites  inspiration  like  neces- 
sity ;  the  presence  of  a  copyist  waiting  for  your 
work,  and  the  view  of  a  manager  in  despair 
tearing  out  his  hair  by  handfuls.  In  Italy  all 
the  managers,  in  my  time,  were  bald  at  thirty. 
2d. — I  composed  the  overture  to  Otlullo  in  a 
small  room  in  the  Barbaja  Palace,  where  the 
baldest  and  most  ferocious  of  managers  had 
shut  me  up  by  force  with  nothing  but  a  dish  of 
macaroni,  and  the  threat  that  I  should  not  leave 
the  place  alive  till  I  had  written  the  last  note. 
3d. — I  wrote  the  overture  to  Gazza  Ladra  on 
the  day  of  the  first  performance,  in  the  upper 
loft  of  La  Scala,  where  I  had  been  confined  by 
the  manager  under  the  guard  of  four  scene- 
shifters,  who  had  orders  to  throw  my  text  out 
of  the  window  bit  by  bit  to  copyists  who  were 
waiting  below  to  transcribe  it.  In  default  of 
music  I  was  to  be  thrown  out  myself." — Lei- 
sure Hour. 

A  New  Estimate  of  Schiller.— The  London 
Academy  speaking  of  Schiller  says  :  "  His  very 
name  carries  with  it  a  sort  of  vague  resonance 
of  past  enthusiasm,  a  confused  suggestion  of 
excited  plaudits  in  the  theatre,  and  the  rapt- 
ures of  innumerable  '  tea-circles. '  But  among 
mature  and  cultivated  lovers  of  poetry  in  Eng- 
land his  authority,  we  fear,  is  not  what  it  has 
been.  An  '  Alexandrian  taste'  starves  at  his 
intellectual  banquet  ;  it  misses  color  in  his 
light,  scintillation  in  his  fire.  To  those  who 
seek  in  poetry  above  all  the  magnetism  of  fine 
phrase,  he  offers  a  language  gracious,  abundant, 
full  of  beauty  and  nobility,  but  which,  when  all 
is  said,  only  elevates,  and  does  not  thrill.  It 
relies  too  much  on  its  moral  suggesliveness, 
too  little  on  its  intrinsic  qualities  ;  it  excites, 
impresses,  and  stirs  up  a  little  whirlwind  of 
noble  impulses  and  heroic  intentions  ;  but  that 
'  bare,  sheer,  penetrating  power'  of  the  high- 
est poetry,  which  storms  the  heart  and 
utterly  destroys  for  the  time  anything  so 
practical  as  desire,  is  not  to  be  found.  There 
is  no  division  of  his  writings  in  which  we  feel 
unimpaired  delight.  In  his  dramas— which, 
moreover,  in  England  no  one  can  see  perform- 
ed— we  find  abundance  of  rhetorical  and  lyri- 
cal power,  but  rarely  the  true  dramatic  touch  ; 
and  the  admiration  we  once  felt  for  the 
Titanism  of  the  Robbers  and  Fiesco  is  not 
always  easily  transferred  to  the  more  clas- 
sically expressed  enthusiasm  of  the  Juiigfrau 
and  Tell.  His  prose  essays,  highly  im- 
portant as  they  are  for  the  intellectual  history 
of  his  time,  are  cumbered  with  Kantian  ab- 
stractions ;  his  histories— rapid  sketches  com- 
posed  often   under   stress   of  necessity  or  in 
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spite  of  illness— have  yielded  to  the  more  ex- 
haustive surveys  of  the  present  day.  The  wit 
of  his  epigram,  like  most  German  wit,  has 
more  weight  than  point;  even  his  ballads— 
with  all  their  undeniable  beauties,  with  all 
their  movement  and  energy,  their  recurring 
pageant  of  tyrants  and  youthful  heroes,  mur- 
derers and  wild  beasts,  rushing  winds  and 
whirling  waves— are  not  quite  easy  to  take 
seriously." 

A  Chinese  Dinner.—"  Our  party  of  five 
English  guests,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  "  met  in  G.'s  office,  and  proceeded 
in  Indian  file,  each  in  his  sedan-chair,  thread- 
ing our  way  through  narrow  streets  dimly  lit 
with  Chinese  lanterns.  We  stopped  in  a  narrow 
lane  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  entered  a 
shabby-looking  doorway,  and  mounted  a  ladder- 
like staircase.  This  led  into  a  suite  of  rooms, 
where  I  found  myself  wishing  for  Argus's  eyes 
to  take   in    the   hundred    new    aspects.     They 


were    not   large    or   gorgeous. 


like    Sidonia's 


apartments  in  Holywell  Street,  but  quaint  and 
curiously    furnished.     A   long   table    of    black 
lacquer,    and    square-cut    chairs    with    marble 
backs,  down  either  side,  at  the  end  a  smoking 
divan  with  embroidered  silk  hangings.      This 
was  the  ante-room.     Two  doorways  led  from 
it  Into  the  dining-room,  and  in   the   space  be- 
tween them  was  a  sort  of  kaleidoscope  pattern 
of  colored  glass,  below  which  were  rich  hang- 
ings, with    grotesque    dragons   in  gold  thread 
sprawling  over  a  crimson  silk  ground.     Over 
the  doorway  was  open  arabesque  work  of  ebony, 
and    beyond    the    dining-room  was  a  veranda 
with    orange    trees    and    creepers.     While    we 
were    being    introduced,    tea   was    served    in 
Chinese  fashion— an  inverted  saucer  is  dropped 
into  the  cup  to  keep  down  the  tea  leaves  (tea- 
pots are  unknown  in  China)  and  you  sip,  or  if 
you  are  a  novice  like  myself  you  spill,  the  fluid 
that  finds  its  way  between  the  two.     Then  we 
went  to  dinner,  a  party  of  twelve.     On  my  right 
was  an  old  merchant,  sagacious  and  humorous, 
to  judge  by  his  looks  and   what  I  could   make 
out  of  his  broken  English.     On  my  left  was  a 
young  half-caste  educated  in  the  Government 
school   here— fluent,    shallow,    and    conceited. 
Chairs,  knives    and  forks,  had  been  provided 
for  the  English  guests,  but  we  soon  discarded 
the  chairs  for  the  comfortable  lounges  on  which 
our  hosts  were  seated,  and  also  took  to  chop- 
sticks, with  the  occasional  assistance  of  a  spoon. 
Those  chopsticks  were  a  perfect  godsend,  and 
I  never  should  have  survived  without  their  help. 
But  I  must  explain.     The  dinner,  which  con- 
sisted of  some  thirty  courses,  was  all  served  in 
teacups.     Cup    followed  cup,  each  filled  with 
some  kind  of  mince,  some  in  broth  and  some 
dry,  but  all  satisfying  as  raspberry  vinegar  or 
Liebig's  extract.     Now  the  chopsticks  allowed 


us  to  taste  each  cup  in  succession,  and  though 
we  were  not  skilled  enough  to  consume  all  we 
might  have  liked  of  the  few  good,  we  could  toy 
with  the  many  nasty  ones  and  leave  them  with- 
out giving  offence.     The  bird's-nest  soup  with 
which  we  began  was  negative— a  sort  of  stringy 
arrowroot  ;  but  the  shark's  fin  and  fishes'  maw 
stewed  with  ham  were  as  rank  as  conger  eel. 
Quail,    partridge,    and    lobster   are     good    all 
the    world    over,  and  the    bamboo  shoots  and 
wood  fungus    with  which    they    were    served 
were    no    bad     substitute    for    asparagus    and 
mushrooms.     But   the   stewed    seaweed     and 
the    sinews   of    the    deer  !     Had    it  not   been 
for     the     excellent    dry    champagne    I    must 
have    succumbed.     The    last    course  was  ex- 
quisite, and    brought    back  memories    of    the 
'  Arabian    Nights  '—honey    cakes,  earth-nuts, 
and  stewed  lotus  seeds  in  syrup.     Dinner  over, 
we  lit  cigars,  and  strains  of  music  were  heard 
from  the  next  room.     Two  young  girls,  one  of 
them  dressed  as  a  boy,  sang  alternately,  accom- 
panying themselves  on  a  sort  of  zither,  played, 
however,  not  with  the  thumb,  but  a  mallet,  or 
rather  a  minute  halbert.     My  young  Chinaman 
apologized    for    what  he    called    our   national 
caterwauling  ;  but  though  the  notes  were  thin 
and  shrill,  yet  instrument  and   voice  went  so 
well  together,  and  the  air  was  so  naively  plain- 
tive, that  I  listened  with  pleasure.     There  was 
an  opium    pipe    on   the    divan,  and   our   host, 
though  not  a  smoker  himself,  offered  to  have 
a  pipe  prepared  for  me.     The  servant  brought 
a  small    pellet  of   opium  which  he  held  over  a 
flame  till  it  boiled  up  to  a  big  bubble.     It  was 
then  put  all  hot  into  the  bowl,  and  I  gave,  as 
instructed,  a  succession  of   short  quick   pulls. 
In   a  minute  it  was  out,  leaving  a  sweet  sickly 
taste    in  my  mouth,   but   producing    no  effect 
pleasant  or  otherwise  on  my  nerves.     Regular 
smokers  swallow  the  smoke,  and  no  doubt  that 
makes  a  difference.     It   is  the  fashion  among 
English  people  here  to  pooh-pooh  the  mischief 
of     opium-smoking,  but    my    host    inveighed 
against     it   as    strongly    as   a  teetotaler   does 
against  alcohol.     As  far  as   I   can  learn,   it   is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  dram-drinking." 

The  Extinction  of  Fire  by  Steam. — The 
frequently  proposed  application  of  steam  for 
the  extinction  of  fire  has  recently  met  with  a 
practical  application  in  a  steel-pen  manufactory 
in  Berlin.  The  owner  of  the  factory,  in  con- 
sequence of  frequent  conflagrations  in  the  dry- 
•  ing  rooms  for  wooden  pen-holders,  had  three 
small  steam  pipes,  in  connection  with  the  steam 
boiler  of  the  establishment,  fixed  in  three  such 
rooms.  The  ends  of  the  pipes  were  closed  by 
a  short  piece  of  pipe,  made  of  an  alloy  of  lead 
and  tin,  which  would  quickly  melt  should  fire 
break  out,  when  steam  would  at  once  rush  out. 
To   prevent  the  steam  inside    the  pipes    from 
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hindering  the  melting  of  the  ends,  the  latter 
were  filled  with  resin.  Quite  recently  the 
stoker  was  warned  by  a  hissing  noise  that  fire 
had  again  broken  out  in  one  of  the  drying 
rooms,  and  when  it  was  entered  it  was  found 
that  such  was  the  case,  but  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  contents  had  been  destroyed. 
The  other  combustible  materials  in  the  room, 
frames,  walls,  and  floors,  were  found  to  be 
only  saturated  with  the  condensed  steam,  a  por- 
tion of  the  pen-holders  still  smouldering.  The 
heat  caused  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  fire  had 
melted  the  ends  of  the  pipes,  and  thus  caused 
the  steam  to  escape  which  had  extinguished  the 
conflagration  at  its  commencement  without 
the  intervention  of  the  hand  of  man.  It  is 
probable  that  this  ingenious  and  valuable  con- 
trivance, which  is  especially  suitable  for  large 
factories  or  stores,  will  find  a  wide  application 
in  the  near  future. 

Laundries  and  Infectious  Diseases. — 
The  danger  of  sending  infected  linen  to  the 
common  laundry  without  previous  disinfection 
must  be  obvious  to  any  thoughtful 'person  ;  but. 
like  many  other  obvious  things,  this  danger 
needs  to  be  impressed  again  and  again  upon  the 
attention  of  careless  householders.  A  laun- 
dress may,  unwittingly  or  otherwise,  be  both 
the  recipient  and  the  retailer  of  infectious 
particles  ;  and  to  her  powers  of  mischief  in 
both  capacities  the  following  examples  eloquent- 
ly testify.  Dr.  Cameron,  of  Hendon,  writes 
that  laundries  are  a  constant  and  prolific 
source  for  the  introduction  of  small-pox,  scarlet 
fever,  and  other  diseases.  Indeed,  all  the 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  srnall-pox  that  oc- 
curred at  Hendon  during  the  past  year  were 
either  introduced  by  persons  coming  into  the 
district  with  the  disease  upon  them,  or  through 
the  medium  of  infected  clothing  being  sent  to 
be  washed  without  previous  disinfection.  In 
September,  scarlet  fever  was  introduced 
through  this  medium,  and  thirteen  children 
v.rere  attacked.  Another  outbreak  in  Decem- 
ber seemed  to  emanate  from  one  of  the  laun- 
dries, but  the  children  being  at  once  isolated, 
the  disease  did  not  spread.  Dr.  Bruce  Low, 
of  Helmsley,  in  Yorkshire,  has  a  remarkable 
experience  to  record.  A  young  girl  was  hired 
to  go  to  a  house  where  there  were  two  con- 
valescents from  scarlet  fever,  of  which  cases 
she  was  aware  when  engaged.  A  week  after 
she  went  to  her  situation,  she  contracted  the 
disease,  and  was  sent  home  as  soon  as  the  rash 
was  discovered.  No  medical  advice  was 
sought,  to  avoid  what  her  mother  called 
"  bother."  This  woman  took  in  washing,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  daughter  was  able  to  go  about, 
she  was  sent  out  with  the  clean  linen  to  the  vari- 
ous houses.  Atone  house  at  least,  the  coppers 
received   from   the   girl   in    change   from   the 


washing-bill  were  accompanied  by  large  flakes 
of  skin,  which  had  peeled  off  the  girl's  hands. 
At  the  house  where  the  scales  were  received 
with  the  coppers  and  the  linen,  there  were 
subsequently  several  cases  of  severe  scarlatinal 
sore-throat.  These  facts  were  only  traced  some 
few  weeks  afterward  ;  too  late,  of  course,  to 
prevent  the  mischief. — British   Medical  Jour- 


HiSTORY  OF  Gunpowder. — A  writer  in  the 
North  China  Herald  on  the  history  of  gun- 
powdef  in  China  asserts  that  this  explosive  was 
known  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era.  The 
alchemists  of  the  Han  dynasty,  and  sub- 
sequently in  the  fourth  and  following  centuries, 
worked  with  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  as  well  as 
cinnabar,  red  oxide  of  lead,  and  other  common 
compounds.  But  in  the  seventh  century  we 
find  gunpowder  used  to  make  a  crackling 
sound  and  to  afford  an  agreeable  sight  to  the 
court  of  Sui  Yang-ti,  the  emperor  of  that  time. 
The  earliest  exhibitions  of  fireworks  mentioned 
in  Chinese  history  belong  to  that  date.  The 
substances  used  in  the  composition  of  gun- 
powder are  all  native  to  China,  and  the;  writer 
appears  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  Arabs 
derived  the  art  of  firework-making,  as  well  as 
gunpowder,  from  the  Chinese.  The  discovery 
once  made,  the  Chinese  alchemists  owing  to 
the  badness  of  their  hypotheses  and  the  futility 
of  their  aims  were  slow  at  improvement.  But 
the  doctors  of  the  Arab  colonies  in  China  car- 
ried to  Bagdad  the  germs  of  the  Chinese  dis- 
coveries and  there  they  were  elaborated  into 
new  forms.  In  short,  in  many  arts  and  sci- 
ences the  Arabs  learned  from  China,  and,  assist- 
ed by  Nestorians,  Jews,  and  Greeks,  improved 
on  what  they  learned.  In  course  of  years,  can- 
non, matchlocks,  and  shells  for  use  in  sieges 
were  brought  to  China  from  Mohammedan 
countries.  There  are  faint  traces  in  the  elev- 
enth century  of  rude  fire-arms  ;  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  the  records  of  their 
use  in  the  Chinese  wars  become  frequent  and 
distinct.  The  Golden  Tartars,  in  their  wars  with 
South  China  in  the  twelfth  century,  used  can- 
non which  they  called  "  heaven-shaking  thun- 
der." In  an  iron  tube  was  placed  powder 
which  was  "set  fire  to,  and  would  burn  down 
half  a  square  //  of  houses  and  pierce  a  coat  of 
mail  made  of  iron  rings."  It  is  expressly 
stated  that  Genghis  Khan,  the  Mongol  con- 
queror, used  cannon  in  his  wars.  Kublai 
Khan  also  used  these  weapons  at  a  siege  cele- 
brated in  Chinese  history— that  of  Siang-yang. 
Hearing,  it  is  said,  the  sound  of  the  explosion, 
which  shook  the  sky,  and  seeing  that  the  balls 
entered  seven  feet  into  the  earth,  the  Chinese 
defenders  of  the  city  capitulated.  It  is  clear 
that  China  owed  its  knowledge  of  artillery  to 
the  Mohammedans.     In  the  fourteenth  century 
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commenced  the  European  intercourse  with 
China,  which  then  abandoned  the  Arabs  and 
took  the  Portuguese  as  teachers  in  the  con- 
struction of  weapons  of  warfare. 

Fish  in  the  Talmud.— Of  the  very  few  ref- 
erences to  fish  in  the  Bible,  the  most  sig- 
nificant is  the  verse  in  Numbers  11,  which  tells 
how  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  hungered  for 
the  finny  denizens  of  the  deep  they  had  en- 
joyed in  Egypt.  From  this  we  gather  that  fish 
was,  as  it  is  yet,  a  favorite  article  of  food  with 
the  Hebrews.  The  sacred  narrative,  how- 
ever, has  nothing  more  to  say  on  this  subject. 
It  is  silent  as  to  the  trade  which  so  pronounced 
a  taste  must  have  stimulated,  inexorably  dumb 
on  the  all-important  question  of  cookery  ;  and 
if  we  want  to  know  anything  more,  we  must 
search  through  the  weary  pages  of  the  more 
voluminous  Talmud.  Fortunately  for  pisca- 
torial literature,  the  Rabbins  were  domesticat- 
ed, men  who  devoted  no  small  amount  of  at- 
tention to  the  questions  involved  in  the  supply 
and  preparation  of  creature  comforts.  Hence 
we  have  in  their  discussions  ample  materials 
for  ascertaining  the  part  played  by  fish  in  the 
economy  of  Palestinian  society  at  a  very  early 
age.  The  yearning  which  expressed  itself  so 
wailingly  in  the  Wilderness  had  suffered  no 
diminution  in  the  period  associated  with  the 
"lalmudic  doctors.  From  the  seaboard,  lakes 
and  rivers  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  supply  of  fish 
was  plentiful,  the  internal  trade  active  and 
prosperous,  and  the  consumption  very  large. 
The  sea  or  lake  of  Gennesaret  was  particularly 
distinguished  for  the  abundance  and  choice- 
ness  of  its  fish — so  much  so  that  the  local  pro- 
verbial equivalent  for  our  modern  "carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle,"  was  "  bringing  fish  to 
Acco"  (Acre,  the  nearest  port  to  Gennesaret). 
The  southern  portion  of  the  lake  was  a  noted 
fishing-ground,  and  the  whole  district  teemed 
with  busy  communities  of  fishermen,  and  fish- 
curers  and  picklers.  It  does  not  seem  that  the 
traflSc  was  regulated  by  any  specific  laws  except 
one,  reputed  to  be  as  old  as  Joshua,  and  which 
insisted  that  fishing  should  be  quite  unrestricted 
in  order  that  the  people  might  enjoy  the  full 
measure  of  the  food  yielded  by  the  generous 
waters.  This  is  an  early  solution  of  the  "  Har- 
vest-of-the-Sea"  question  that  should  commend 
itself  to  the  genial  President  of  the  Internation- 
al Fisheries  Exhibition.  Markets  for  the  sale 
of  fish  seem  to  have  been  plentiful  in  Palestine. 
A  gate  on  the  north-east  side  of  Jerusalem  was 
called  the  Fish  Gate,  probably  from  its  being 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spot  where  the  fish 
salesmen  laid  out  their  stock.  This  market 
was,  of  course,  closed  on  the  Sabbath  ;  but  we 
learn  that  the  fish-loving  Jews  did  not  hesitate 
to  buy  on  that  day  of  Phoenician  fish-peddlers 
who  perambulated    the    city  much  in  the   same 


way  as  the  "Fish,  all  alive  'O"  men  of  the 
present  day.  At  Sidon  was  another  very  large 
market,  where,  says  a  somewhat  hyperbolous 
passage  in  Shekalim,  no  less  than  300  kinds  of 
fish  were  daily  on  sale.  The  species  highest 
in  public  favor  was  called  Tris  or  Thrissa, 
considered  by  Herzfeld  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
anchovy,  but  by  other  authorities — particularly 
Lewysohn  and  Schwab — ordinary  tunny.  In 
Berachoth  44,  R.  Dimi  relates  that  the  fig- 
gatherers  to  Alexander  Jaunieus  consumed 
every  week  600,000  baskets  of  this  fish.  From 
a  remark  in  Aboda  Sara  it  would  seem  that  the 
great  Jehuda  Hanassi — the  first  editor  of  the 
"  Mishnah" — did  not  disdain  to  speculate  in 
this  delicacy,  for  we  are  told  that  he  owned  a 
ship  carrying  more  than  300  barrels  of  Thrissa. 
Probably  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
great  Patriarch  was  due  to  astute  dealings  in 
this  favorite  fish  ;  but  if,  unlike  the  apostles,  he 
preferred  such  a  wholesale  trade  to  the  humbler 
netting  and  angling,  it  will  be  remembered  to 
his  credit  that  he  expended  the  greater  portion 
of  the  riches  so  acquired  for  the  benefit  of  stu- 
dents and  the  assistance  of  the  poor.  Not- 
withstanding the  plentifulness  of  native  fish  a 
good  many  foreign  varieties  were  imported. 
These  included  an  Egyptian  fish  not  yet  identi- 
fied, which  was  brought  into  the  country  in 
barrels,  and  a  fine  species  of  mackerel  from 
Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cured  and 
pickled  fish  for  which  the  Jewish  merchants 
were  celebrated  were  largely  exported,  princi- 
pally to  Greece. — Jewish  World. 

Royal  Shoes  and  Royal  Feet.— Says  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  :  "  Ladies  have  been  ever 
ready  to  patronize  shoemakers  prone  to  dis- 
card anatomical  laws  and  indulge  in  freaks  of 
fancy.  An  exception  was  Catherine  de  Medi- 
cis.  She  was  very  active  in  looking  after  gar- 
dens, walking,  riding,  and  overlooking  her 
architects.  It  is  easy  to  understand  in  look- 
ing at  the  boots  and  shoes  of  the  seventeenth 
century  why  the  coach  became  an  article  of 
necessity  to  the  grand  seigneur  and  the  Court 
lady.  The  heels  were  very  high  and  the  boot 
cumbersome.  Moliere  kept  to  the  square-toed 
shoes  fastened  with  a  lace  on  the  instep,  which 
the  bourgeois  of  Paris  had  worn  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half.  He  was  shod  pretty  much 
as  an  English  Puritan,  and  was  able  to  rove 
through  France  without  needing  the  assistance 
of  a  chiropodist.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  Quinze 
pedestrian  exercise  except  on  the  flat,  hard 
terraces  of  Versailles,  became  impossible.  The 
extremity  of  the  heel  was  placed  under  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  was 
thrown  upon  the  great  toe.  Mdme.  de  Pom- 
padour wore  Asiatic  slippers  in  the  house,  but 
she  sacrificed  to  the  fashion  when  she  appeared 
at  Court.     Marie  Antoinette's  heels  were  lower, 
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but  the  toe  of  her  shoe  fortned  a  sharp  point. 
She  was  glad,  at  her  rustic  Trianon  parties,  to 
lean  on  the  crooked  staff  of  a  shepherdess  or  on 
the  arm  of  a  courtier.  There  are  shoes  at  the 
exhibition  said  to  have  been  worn  by  her  and 
the  Princesse  de  Lamballe.  If  they  were  only 
manufactured  to  be  looked  at  they  would  have 
been  charming.  The  workmanship,  so  far  as 
stitching  and  embroidery  goes,  is  perfect.  But 
the  feet  must  have  been  dreadfully  squeezed  in 
them.  Marie  Antoinette,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, had  a  superb  gait.  Chroniclers  of  her 
time  likened  her  to  a  goddess  borne  along  on 
clouds.  As  she  was  brought  up  in  a  simple 
German  way,  and  taught  early  to  dance  ballets, 
she  may  have  been,  relatively  to  the  dames 
about  her,  graceful  in  her  movements  when 
she  walked.  The  ankles  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Berri  went  in,  and  deformed  her  shoes.  Her 
kinswoman,  the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  had 
the  same  defect.  The  ladies  of  the  Bonaparte 
family  had  remarkably  small  and  well-shaped 
feet,  and  wore  their  shoes  straight." 

Amber. — Some  months  ago  a  builder  in 
Berlin,  in  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  a 
new  house,  came  upon  a  considerable  number 
of  pieces  of  native  amber,  and  as  this  material 
ranges  in  value  from  8d.  up  to  £4  sterling  per 
pound  avoirdupois,  the  discovery  naturally 
stopped  building  operations  for  a  time.  The 
hoped-for  amber  mine,  however,  was  not  found, 
only  occasional  pieces  being  stumbled  upon, 
which  were  too  limited  in  quantity  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  prosecute  the  search.  The 
commonest  impure  kinds  of  amber  are  used  to 
make  varnish,  and  the  demand  for  the  more 
valuable  kinds,  which  are  employed  for  neck- 
laces, pipe  mouthpieces,  and  other  purposes,  is 
such  as  to  make  an  amber  mine  a  source  of 
great  wealth.  The  largest  European  amber 
deposits  are  found  on  the  Baltic  shores  of  North- 
Eastern  Prussia.  There  about  So  tons  a  year 
are  at  present  dug  up,  and  the  supply  appears 
practically  inexhaustible.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  century  it  is  calculated  that  over  1600 
tons  have  been  produced  there  ;  and  if  the  pro- 
duction, as  some  contend,  has  been  going  on 
for  three  thousand  years,  the  total  quantity  pro- 
duced in  that  period  caimot,  it  is  calculated, 
have  been  less  than  60,000  tons.  The  amber  is 
found  in  isolated  pieces,  varying  from  the 
smallest  beads  up  to  blocks  of  many  pounds 
in  weight.  The  largest  piece  ever  discovered 
weighs  i3Hbs.,  and  is  now  in  the  Royal  Min- 
eral Cabinet  in  Berlin.  The  material  lies  in  a 
layer  of  blue  earth,  which  extends  from  the 
surface  to  a  depth  of  from  80  feet  to  100  feet. 
The  area  of  the  amber  fields  of  Prussia  is  nearly 
fifty  miles  long  by  nearly  ten  in  breadth,  and 
here  it  is  present  in  large  quantities.  It  is 
reckoned  that  every  twelve  square  feet  of  sur- 


face will  produce  a  pound.  In  this  part  of 
Prussia  alone  it  is  estimated  that  there  lie  hid- 
den there  at  this  moment  not  less  than  half  a 
million  tons.  But  the  Baltic  shores  of  Prussia 
are  not  the  only  region  where  amber  is  found. 
No  doubt  it  lies  in  large  quantities  beneath  the 
Baltic  Sea,  between  the  Prussian  coast  and  the 
islands  of  Bornholm,  Oesel,  and  Gothland,  in 
which  islands  it  is  also  found.  It  is  likewise 
met  with  in  Northern  Siberia,  Kamschatka,  and 
on  the  Behring  Straits  :  further  on  the  White 
Sea  shores,  in  Greenland,  and  in  the  south  of 
Sicily.  Amber  was  mentioned  by  Homer,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  being  esteemed  of  equal  value 
with  gold.  It  is  the  fossil  resin  produced  by 
upward  of  six  kinds  of  coniferous  trees  in  pre- 
historic times.  Two  of  these  trees,  of  which 
immense  forests  covered  the  region  now  pro- 
ducing amber,  have  been  proved  to  be  nearly 
related  to  the  existing  Weymouth  pine  and  the 
modern  fir-tree?  While  the  wood  of  the  trees 
rotted  away,  the  resin  which  exuded  from  them 
has  been  preserved  in  the  form  of  the  fossil 
amber.  The  resin  oozed  out  of  the  stem  of 
the  tree  as  well  as  out  of  the  roots,  and  was  de- 
posited eventually  in  immense  quantities  in  the 
soil.  In  some  of  the  pieces  of  the  amber  bits 
of  the  wood  and  bark  of  the  trees  are  found  im- 
bedded, and  through  this  lucky  accident  have 
been  preserved  from  decay.  On  examining 
this  wood  with  the  microscope,  it  is  at  once  ap- 
parent that  the  trees  were,  as  intimated  above, 
closely  related  to  our  modern  coniferje,  bufwere 
not  absolutely  identical  with  any  of  the  exist- 
ing species.  Ages  ago  the  whole  region  now 
covered  by  the  eastern  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
was  covered  with  these  amber-producing  trees. 
The  industry  of  amber-digging  is  one  of  very 
great  importance  for  Prussia,  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  amber  district  of  that  country 
still  contains  a  quantity  which,  at  an  average 
value  of  5s.  per  pound,  is  worth  no  less  than 
;(f250,ooo,ooo  sterling. 
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On  a  bright  calm  day  in  the  autumn 
of  1872 — that  portion  of  the  year  called, 
I  believe,  in  America  the  Indian  summer 
— I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  modest 
birthplace  of  Count  Rumford,  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Royal  Institution.  My 
guide  on  the  occasion  was  Dr.  George 
Ellis,  of  Boston,  and  a  more  competent 
guide  I  could  not  have  had.  To  Dr. 
Ellis  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  had  committed  the  task  of 
writing  a  life  of  Rumford,  and  this  labor 
of  love  had  been  accomplished  in  187 1, 
a  year  prior  to  my  visit  to  the  United 
States.  The  name  of  Rumford  was 
Benjamin  Thompson.  For  thirty  years 
he  was  the  contemporary  of  another 
Benjamin,  who  reached  a  level  of  fame 
as  high  as  his  own.  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Benjamin  Thompson  were  born 
within  twelve  miles  of  each  other,  and 
for  six  of  the  thirty  years  just  referred  to, 
the  one  lived  in  England  and  the  other 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVIII.,  No.  3 


in  France.  Yet,  Dr.  Ellis  informs  us, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  ever 
saw  each  other,  or  were  in  any  way  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  or,  indeed, 
felt  the  least  interest  in  each  other.  The 
name  and  fame  of  Rumford,  which  were 
resonant  in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  have  fallen  in  England  into 
general  oblivion.  To  scientific  men, 
however,  his  figure  presents  itself  with 
singular  impressiveness  at  the  present 
day.  This  result  is  mainly  due  to  the 
establishment,  in  recent  times,  of  the 
grand  scientific  generalization  known  as 
the  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat.  Boyle, 
and  Hooke,  and  Locke,  and  Leibnitz, 
had  already  ranged  themselves  on  the 
side  of  this  theory.  But  by  experiments 
conducted  on  a  scale  unexampled  at  the 
time,  and  by  reasonings,  founded  on 
these  experiments,  of  singular  force  and 
penetration,  Rumford  has  made  himself 
a  conspicuous  landmark  in  the  history 
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of  the  theory.  His  inference  from  his 
experiments  was  scored  in  favor  of  those 
philosophers  who  held  that  heat  is  a 
form  of  motion. 

The  town  of  VVoburn,  connected  in 
my  memory  with  a  cultivated  compan- 
ion, with  genial  sunshine  and  the  bright 
coloring  of  American  trees,  is  nine  miles 
distant  from  the  city  of  Boston.  In 
North  Woburn,  a  little  way  off,  on 
March  26th,  1753,  Rumford  was  born. 
He  came  of  people  who  liad  to  labor  for 
their  livelihood,  who  tilled  their  own 
fields,  cut  their  own  timber  and  fuel, 
worked  at  their  varied  trades,  and  thus 
maintained  the  independence  of  New 
England  yeomen.  Thompson's  father 
died  before  he  was  two  years  old.  Blis 
mother  married  again,  changing  her 
name  to  Pierce,  and  had  children  by  her 
second  husband  ;  but  the  affection  be- 
tween her  and  her  first-born  remained 
strong  and  unbroken  to  the  end  of  her 
life.  The  boy  was  placed  under  the 
cave  of  guardians,  from  whom  his  step- 
father, Josiah  Pierce,  received  a  weekly 
allowance  of  two  shillings  and  fivepence 
for  the  child's  maintenance.  Young 
Thompson  received  his  first  education 
from  Mr.  John  Fowle,  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College,  "  an  accomplished  and 
faithful  man."  He  also  went  to  a 
school  at  Byfield,  kept  by  a  relation  of 
his  own.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  he  was 
placed  for  a  time  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Hill,  "  an  able  teacher  in  Med- 
ford,"  adjoining  Woburn.  The  lad's 
mind  was  ever  active,  and  his  invention 
incessantly  exercised,  but  for  the  most 
part  on  subjects  besides  his  daily  work. 
In  relation  to  that  work,  he  came  to 
be  regarded  as  "  indolent,  flighty,  and 
unpromising."  His  guardians,  at  length 
thinking  it  advisable  to  change  his  voca- 
tion, apprenticed  him  in  October,  17 76, 
to  Mr.  John  Appleton,  of  Salem,  an  Im- 
porter of  British  goods.  Here,  however, 
instead  of  wooing  customers  to  his  mas- 
ter's counter,  he  occupied  himself  with 
tools  and  implements  hidden  beneath  it. 
He  is  reported  to  have  been  a  skilful 
musician,  passionately  fond  of  music  of 
every  kind  ;  and  during  his  stay  wiih 
Mr.  Appleton,  whenever  he  could  do  so 
without  being  heard,  he  solaced  his 
leisure  by  performances  on  the  violin. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  minis- 


ter of  Salem,  and  his  son,  young 
Thompson  was  taught  algebra,  geom- 
etry, and  astronomy.  By  self-practice, 
he  became  an  able  and  accurate 
draughtsman.  He  did  not  escape  that 
last  infirmity  of  ingenious  minds,  the 
desire  to  construct  a  perpetual  motion. 
He  breaks  ground  in  physics,  by  ques- 
tioning his  friend  Mr.  Baldwin  as  to  the 
direction  pursued  by  rays  of  light  under 
certain  conditions  ;  he  desires  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  change  of  color  which 
fire  produces  in  clay.  "  Please,"  he 
adds,  "  to  give  the  nature,  essence,  be- 
ginning of  existence,  and  rise  of  the  wind 
in  general,  with  the  whole  theory  thereof 
so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  all  questions 
relative  thereto."  One  might  suppose 
him  to  be  preparing  for  a  competitive 
examination.  He  grew  expert  in  draw- 
ing caricatures,  a  spirited  group  of  which 
has  been  reproduced  by  Dr.  Ellis.  It  is 
called  a  Council  of  State,  and  embraces 
a  jackass  with  twelve  human  heads. 
In  1769,  he  changed  his  place  in  Salem 
for  a  situation  in  a  dry  goods  store  in 
Boston,  and  soon  afterward  began  the 
study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  John  Hay, 
of  Woburn. 

Thompson  keeps  a  strict  account  of 
his  debts  to  Dr.  Hay  ;  credits  him  with  a 
pair  of  leather  gloves  ;  credits  Mrs.  Hay 
with  knitting  him  a  pair  of  stockings. 
These  items  he  tacks  on  to  the  more 
serious  cost  of  his  board  from  Decem- 
ber, 1770,  to  June,  1772,  at  forty  shil- 
lings, old  currency,  per  week,  amounting 
to  ^^156.  The  specie  payments  of 
Thompson  were  infinitesimal,  eight  of 
them  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £2. 
His  further  forms  of  payment  illustrate 
the  habits  of  the  community  in  which 
he  dwelt.  Want  of  money  caused  them 
to  fall  back  upon  barter.  He  debits  Dr. 
Hay  with  an  amusing  and  diversified  list 
of  articles  the  value  of  which  no  doubt 
had  been  previously  agreed  upon 
between  them.  The  love  of  order  which 
afterward  ruled  the  actions  of  the  man, 
was  incipient  in  the  boy.  At  seventeen, 
he  thus  spaced  out  the  four  and  twenty 
hours  of  a  single  day  :  "  From  eleven 
to  six,  sleep.  Get  up  at  six  o'clock 
and  wash  my  hands  and  face.  From 
six  to  eight,  exercise  one  half,  and  study 
one  half.  From  eight  to  ten,  break- 
fast, attend  prayers,  etc.  From  ten 
to   twelve,   study   all   the   time.     From 
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twelve  to  one,  dine,  etc.  From  one  to 
four,  study  constantly.  From  four  to 
five,  relieve  my  mind  "by  some  diversion 
or  exercise.  From  five  till  bedtime,  fol- 
low what  my  inclination  leads  me  to  ; 
whether  it  be  to  go  abroad,  or  stay  at 
home  and  read  either  Anatomy,  Physic, 
or  Chemistry,  or  any  other  book  I  want 
to  peruse." 

In  177 1  he  managed,  by  walking  daily 
from  \Voburn  to  Cambridge,  and  back, 
a  distance  of  some  sixteen  miles,  to 
attend  the  lectures  on  natural  philoso- 
phy, delivered  by  Professor  Winthrop  in 
Harvard  College.  He  taught  school  for 
a  short  time  at  Wilmington,  and  after- 
ward for  six  weeks  and  three  days_  at 
Bradford,  where  his  repute  rose  so  high 
that  he  received  a  call  to  Concord,  a 
town  of  New  Hampshire,  situated  higher 
up  than  Bradford  on  the  river  Merrimac. 
The  Indian  name  of  Concord  was,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Ellis,  Penacook,  but 
Appleton's  Cyclopeedia  states  it  to  have 
been  Musquetaquid.  Emerson's  poem 
of  this  title  is  in  harmony  with  the 
Cyclopaedia.  In  1733  it  had  been  in- 
corporated as  a  town  in  Essex  Coun- 
ty, Massachusetts.  Some  of  the  early 
settlers  in  that  county  had  come  from 
our  own  Essex  ;  and,  as  regards  pro- 
nunciation, they  carried  with  them  the 
name  of  the  English  Essex  town,  Rom- 
ford, of  brewery  celebrity.  They,  how- 
ever, changed  the  first  o  into  //,  calling 
the  American  town  Rumford.  Strife 
had  occurred  as  to  the  county  or  State 
to  which  Rumford  belonged.  But  the 
matter  was  amicably  settled  at  last  ;  and 
to  denote  the  subsequent  harmony,  the 
name  was  changed  from  Rumford  to 
Concord.  This  sweetly  quiet  spot  is 
historically  famous  from  its  being  the 
place  where  British  soldiers  first  fell  in 
the  American  war  ;  and  within  the  pres- 
ent century  its  fame  has  been  enhanced 
by  the  life  and  death  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  In  later  years,  when  honors 
fell  thick  upon  him,  Thompson  was 
made  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  He  chose  for  his  title  Count 
Rumford,  in  memory  of  his  early  associ- 
ation with  Concord.* 

*  In  the  autumn  of  1872,  accompanied  by  my 
high-minded  friend  and  relative,  General 
Hector  Tyndale,  I  spent  a  charming  day  with 
Emerson  at  Concord.     Some  time  previously 


In  Concord,  at  the  time  of  Thomp- 
son's arrival,  there  dwelt  the  widow  of 
a  Colonel  Rolfe  with  her  infant  son. 
Her  husband  had  died  in  December, 
1 77 1,  leaving  a  large  estate  behind  him, 
Rumford  was  indebted  to  Mrs.  Rolfe's 
father,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Walker,  for 
counsel,  and  to  her  brother  for  civility 
and  hospitality.  There  the  widow  and 
teacher  met,  and  their  meeting  was  a 
prelude  to  their  marriage.  Rumford, 
somewhat  ungallantly,  told  his  friend 
Pictet  in  after  years  that  she  married 
him  rather  than  he  her.  She  was  ob- 
viously a  woman  of  decision.  As  soon 
as  they  were  engaged,  an  old  curricle, 
left  by  her  father,  was  fished  up,  and, 
therein  mounted,  she  carried  her  be- 
trothed to  Boston,  and  committed  him  to 
the  care  of  the  tailor  and  hairdresser. 
This  journey  involved  a  drive  of  sixty 
miles.  On  the  return  they  called  at 
the  house  of  Thompson's  mother,  who, 
when  she  saw  him,  is  reported  to  have 
exclaimed,  "  Why,  Ben,  my  son,  how 
could  you  go  and  lay  out  all  your 
winter's  earnings  in  finery?"  Thomp- 
son was  nineteen  when  he  married,  his 
wife  being  thirty-three. 

On  two  critical  occasions  in  the  life 
of  this  extraordinary  man  his  appearance 
on  horseback  apparently  determined  the 
issues  of  that  life.  As  he  rode  at  a  re- 
view of  the  British  soldiers  at  Dover, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1772,  his  figure  attracted  the 
attention  of  Governor  Wentworth,  and 
on  the  day  following  he  was  the  great 


his  house  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  while 
it  was  rebuilding  he  occupied  the  old  Manse 
rendered  famous  by  Hawthorne.  He  showed 
us  the  spot  beside  the  Merrimac,  where  the  first 
two  English  soldiers  fell,  on  the  glh  of  April, 
1775.  We  also  saw  there  the  Concord  obelisk, 
marking  the  ground. 

"  Where  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

We  were  afterward  driven  by  Emerson  himself 
to  Lexington,  talking  on  the  way  of  poets  and 
poetry,  and  putting  science  for  the  time  under 
a  bushel.  We  halted  near  the  Common,  so  as 
to  enable  me  to  inspect  the  monument.  The 
inscription  contained  some  strong  expressions 
regarding  British  aggression.  On  returning,  I 
remarked  that  they  were  all  Britons  at  the  time 
— the  colonists  being  truer  Britons  than  their 
assailants.  It  was,  in  fact,  Essex  against 
Essex  ;  and  when  I  spoke  of  the  nndesirability 
of  embalming  in  bitter  words  the  memory  of  a 
family  quarrel,  Emerson  smilingly  assented. 
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man's  guest.  So  impressed  was  Went- 
worth  with  his  conversation  that  he  at 
once  made  up  his  mind  to  attach  him  to 
the  pubHc  service.  To  secure  this  wise 
end  he  adopted  unvvise  means.  "  A 
vacancy  having  occurred  in  a  majorship 
in  the  Second  Provincial  Regiment  of 
New  Hampshire,  Governor  Wentworth 
at  once  commissioned  Thompson  to  fill 
it  ;"  thus  placing  him  over  the  heads  of 
veterans  with  infinitely  stronger  claims. 
He  rapidly  became  a  favorite  with  the 
governor,  and  on  his  proposing,  soon 
after  his  appointment,  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  White  Mountains,  Wentworth  not 
only  fell  in  with  the  idea,  but  promised, 
if  his  public  duties  permitted,  to  take 
part  in  the  survey  himself.  At  the  time 
when  he  exercised  this  influence,  Thomp- 
son was  not  quite  twenty  years  old. 

Through  official  unwisdom,  unhappily 
not  confined  to  that  age,  the  ferment  of 
discontent  with  the  legislation  of  the 
mother  country  had  spread  in  1774 
throughout  the  colony.  Clubs  and  com- 
mittees were  formed  which  often  com- 
pelled men  to  take  sides  before  the  req- 
uisite data  for  forming  a  clear  judg- 
ment had  been  obtained.  "  Our  can- 
dor," says  Dr.  Ellis,  "must  persuade 
us  to  allow  that  there  were  reasons,  or 
at  least  prejudices  and  apprehensions 
which  might  lead  honest  and  right- 
hearted  rhen,  lovers  and  friends  of  their 
birthland,  to  oppose  the  rising  spirit 
of  independence  as  inflamed  by  dema- 
gogues, and  as  foreboding  discomfit- 
ure and  mischief."  Thompson  be- 
came "suspect."  He  was  known  to  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  Governor  Went- 
worth ;  but  then  the  governor,  when  he 
gave  Thompson  his  commission,  was 
highly  popular  in  the  province.  Prior  to 
his  accession  to  office  Wentworth  had 
strongly  opposed  every  measure  of 
Great  Britain  which  was  regarded  as  en- 
croaching upon  the  liberties  of  the 
colonists.  He  thought  himself,  never- 
theless, in  duty  bound  to  stand  by  the 
royal  authority  when  it  was  openly 
defied  ;  and  this  naturally  rendered  him 
obnoxious. 

"  There  was  something,"  says  Dr. 
Ellis,  "  exceedingly  humiliating  and 
degrading  to  a  man  of  an  independent 
and  self-respecting  spirit  in  the  con- 
ditions imposed  at  times  by  the  '  Sons 
of  Liberty,'  in  the  process  of  cleansing 


himself  from  the  taint  of  Toryism." 
Human  nature  is  everywhere  the  same, 
and  to  protect  a  cherished  cause  these 
"  sons  of  liberty"  sometimes  adopted 
the  tactics  of  the  papal  inquisition. 
Sullen  defiance  was  the  attitude  of 
Thompson,  and  public  feeling  grew  day 
by  day  more  exasperated  against  him. 
In  the  summer  of  1774,  he  foiled  his  ac- 
cusers before  a  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  his  conduct.  The  acquit- 
tal, however,  gave  him  but  little  relief, 
and  extra-judicial  plots  were  formed 
against  him.  The  Concord  mob  resolved 
at  length  to  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands.  One  day  they  collected 
round  his  house,  and  with  hoots  and 
yells  demanded  that  he  should  be 
delivered  up  to  them.  Having  got  wind 
of  the  matter,  he  escaped  in  time  ;  and 
on  the  assurance  of  Mrs.  Thompson  and 
her  brother  Colonel  Walker  that  he  had 
quitted  Concord  the  mob  dispersed. 
"  To  have  tarried  at  Concord,"  he 
writes  to  his  father-in-law  at  this  time, 
"  and  have  stood  another  trial  at  the  bar 
of  the  populace  would  doubtless  have 
been  attended  with  unhappy  conse- 
quences, as  my  innocence  would  have 
stood  me  in  no  stead  against  the  preju- 
dices of  an  enraged  infatuated  multitude 
— and  much  less  against  the  determined 
villainy  of  my  inveterate  enemies,  who 
strive  to  raise  their  popularity  on  the 
ruins  of  my  character." 

He  returned  to  his  mother's  house  in 
Woburn,  where  he  was  joined  by  his 
wife  and  child.  While  they  were  with 
him,  shots  were  exchanged  and  blood 
was  shed  at  Concord  and  Lexington. 
Thompson  was  at  length  arrested,  and 
confined  in  Woburn.  A  "  Committee 
of  Correspondence"  was  formed  to  in- 
quire into  his  conduct.  He  conducted 
his  own  defence,  and  was  again  ac- 
quitted. The  committee,  however,  re- 
fused to  make  the  acquittal  a  public  one, 
lest,  it  was  alleged,  it  should  offend 
those  who  had  sought  for  a  conviction. 
Despair  and  disgust  took  possession  of 
him  more  and  more.  In  a  long  letter 
addressed  to  his  father-in-law  from 
Woburn,  he  defends  his  entire  course 
of  conduct.  His  principal  offence  was 
probably  negative  ;  for  silence  at  the 
time  was  deemed  tantamount  to  antag- 
onism. During  a  brief  period  of  farm- 
ing, he  had  had  working  for  him  some 
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deserters  from  the  British  army  in 
Boston.  These  he  persuaded  to  go 
back,  and  this  was  urged  as  a  crime 
against  him.  He  defended  himself  with 
spirit,  declaring,  after  he  had  explained 
his  motives,  that  if  this  action  were  a 
crime,  he  gloried  in  being  a  criminal. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  quit  a 
country  which  had  treated  him  so  ill  ; 
devoutly  wishing,  "  that  the  happy  time 
may  soon  come  when  I  may  return  to 
my  family  in  peace  and  safety,  and 
when  every  individual  in  America  may 
sit  down  uiider  his  own  vine  and  under 
his  own  fig  tree,  and  have  none  to  make 
hira  afraid,"  On  October  13th,  1775, 
he  quitted  Woburn,  reached  the  shore 
of  Narragansett  Bay  where  he  went  on 
board  a  British  frigate.  In  this  vessel 
he  was  conveyed  to  Boston,  where  he 
remained  until  the  town  was  evacuated 
by  the  British  troops.  The  news  of  this 
catastrophe  was  carried  by  him  to  Eng- 
land. Thenceforward,  till  the  close  of 
the  war,  he  was  on  the  English  side. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  char- 
acteristics of  Thompson  was  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  caught  the  manners 
and  fell  into  the  ways  of  great  people. 
This  quality  probably  connects  itself 
with  that  "  over-love  of  splendor" 
which  his  friend  Baldwin  ascribes  to 
him.  On  the  English  side  the  American 
War  was  begun,  continued,  and  ended, 
in  ignorance.  Blunder  followed 
blunder,  and  defeat  followed  defeat, 
until  knowledge  which  ought  to  have 
been  ready  at  the  outset  came  too  late. 
Thompson  for  a  time  was  the  vehicle 
of  such  belated  knowledge.  He  was 
immediately  attached  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  then  ruled  over  by  Lord  George 
Germain.  Cuvier,  in  his  "  Eloge, "  thus 
described  his  first  interview  with  that 
Minister.  "  On  this  occasion  by  the 
clearness  of  his  details  and  the  graceful- 
ness of  his  manners,  he  insinuated  him- 
self so  far  into  the  graces  of  Lord 
George  Germain  that  he  took  him  into 
his  employment."  With  Lord  George 
he  frequently  breakfasted,  dined,  and 
supped,  and  was  occasionally  his  guest 
in  the  country.  At  Stoneland  Lodge, 
the  residence  of  Lord  George,  his  cele- 
brated experiments  on  gunpowder  be- 
gan. He  was  a  ^born  experimentalist, 
handy,  ingenious,  full  of  devices  to 
meet  practical    needs.     He  turned    his 
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attention  to  improvements  in  military 
matters  ;  devised  and  procured  the 
adoption  of  bayonets  for  the  fusees  of 
the  Horse  Guards,  to  be  used  in  fighting 
on  foot.  The  results  of  his  experiments 
on  gunpowder  were  communicated  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He  soon  became  in- 
timate with  Sir  Joseph,  and  in  1779,  he 
was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

When  the  war  had  become  hopeless, 
many  of  the  exiles  who  had  been  true  to 
the  Royalist  cause  came  to  England, 
where  Thompson's  oitlcial  position  im- 
posed on  him  the  duty  of  assuaging  their 
miseries  and  adjusting  their  claims. 
Though  no  evidence  exists  "  that  he 
failed  to  do  in  any  case  what  duty  and 
friendliness  recjuired  of  him,"  he  did 
not  entirely  escape  the  censure  of  his 
outlawed  fellow  countrymen.  One  of 
them  in  particular  had  been  a  judge  in 
Salem  when  Thompson  was  a  shop-boy 
in  Appleton's  store.  Judge  Curwen 
complained  of  his  fair  appearance  and 
uncandid  behavior.  He  must  have 
keenly  felt  the  singular  reversal  in  their 
relations.  "  This  young  man,"  says  the 
judge,  "  when  a  shop-lad  to  my  next 
neighbor,  ever  appeared  active,  good- 
natured,  and  sensible  ;  by  a  strange 
concurrence  of  events,  he  is  now  Under- 
Secretary  to  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  Lord  George  Germain,  a  Secre- 
tary to  Georgia,  Inspector  of  all  the 
clothing  sent  to  America,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Commandant  of  Horse 
Dragoons,  at  New  York  ;  his  income 
from  these  sources  is,  I  have  been  told, 
near  £7000  *  a  year — a  sum  infinitely 
beyond  his  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions." 

As  the  prospects  of  the  war  darkened, 
Thompson's  patron  became  more  and 
more  the  object  of  attack.  The  people 
had  been  taxed  in  vain.  England  was 
entangled  in  Continental  war,  and  it  be- 
came gradually  recognized  that  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  colony  was  impossible. 
To  Thompson's  credit,  be  it  recorded, 
he  showed  no  tendency  to  desert  the 
cause  he  had  espoused,  when  he  found 
it  to  be  a  failing  one.  In  1782,  his  chief 
was  driven  from  power,  and  at  this 
critical  tim.e  he  accepted  the  commission 
of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British  army, 
and  returned  to   America  with  a  view  of 

*  This  Dr.  Ellis  considers  to  be  a  delusion. 
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rallying  for  a  final  stand  such  forces  as 
he  might  find  capable  of  organization. 
He  took  with  him  four  pieces  of  artillery, 
with  which  he  made  experiments  during 
the  voyage.  His  destination  was  Long 
Island,  New  York,  but  stress  of  weather 
carried  him  to  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, where  the  influence  of  his  presence 
was  soon  felt.  "  Obliged  to  pass  the 
winter  there,  he  was  made  commander 
of  the  remains  of  the  cavalry  in  the  royal 
army,  which  was  then  under  the  orders 
of  Lieteunant-General  Leslie.  This 
corps  was  broken,  but  he  promptly  re- 
stored it,  and  won  the  confidence  and 
attachment  of  the  commander.  He  led 
them  often  against  the  enemy,  and  was 
always  successful  in  his  enterprises." 

tie  quitted  Charleston,  and  about  the 
middle  of  April,  1782,  reached  New 
York,  where  he  took  command  of  the 
King's  American  Dragoons.  But  early 
in  April,  1783,  before  the  war  was 
formally  concluded,  he  obtained  leave 
to  return  to  England.  Finding  there  no 
opportunity  for  active  service,  he  re- 
solved to  try  his  fortune  on  the  Con- 
tinent, intending  to  offer  his  services  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  Austrian  army  against 
the  Turks.  The  historian  Gibbon 
crossed  the  channel  with  him.  In  a 
letter  dated  Dover,  September  17th, 
1783,  Gibbon  writes  :  "  Last  night, 
the  wind  was  so  high  that  the  vessel 
could  not  stir  from  the  harbor  ;  this 
day  it  is  brisk  and  fair.  We  are 
flattered  with  the  hope  of  making  Calais 
Harbor  by  the  same  tide  in  three  hours 
and  a  half  ;  but  any  delay  will  leave  the 
disagreeable  option  of  a  tottering  boat 
or  a  tossing  night.  What  a  cursed  thing 
to  live  in  an  island  !  this  step  is  more 
awkward  than  the  whole  journey.  The 
triumvirate  of  this  memorable  embarka- 
tion will  consist  of  the  grand  Gibbon, 
Henry  Laurens,  Esq.,  President  of 
Congress  ;  and  Mr.  Secretary,  Colonel, 
Admiral.  Philosopher  Thompson,  at- 
tended by  three  horses,  who  -are  not  the 
most  agreeable  fellow-passengers.  If  we 
survive,  I  will  finish  and  seal  my  letter 
at  Calais.  Our  salvation  shall  be 
ascribed  to  the  prayers  of  my  lady  and 
aunt,  for  I  do  believe  they  both  pray." 
The  "grand  Gibbon"  is  reported  to 
have  been  terribly  frightened  by  the 
plunging  of  his  fellow-passengers,  the 
three  blood  horses. 


Pushing  on  to  Strasburg,  where  Prince 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  then  a  field  mar- 
shal in  the  service  of  France,  was  in 
garrison,  Thompson,  mounted  on  one  of 
his  chargers,  appeared  on  the  parade 
ground.  He  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Prince,  who  spoke  to  him,  and,  on 
learning  that  he  had  been  serving  in  the 
American  war,  pointed  to  some  of  his 
officers,  and  remarked  that  they  had 
been  in  the  same  war.  An  animated 
conversation  immediately  began,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  stranger  was  invited  to 
dine  with  the  Prince.  After  dinner,  it 
is  said,  he  produced  a  portfolio  contain- 
ing plans  of  the  principal  engagements, 
and  a  collection  of  excellent  maps  of  the 
seat  of  war.  Eager  for  information,  the 
Prince  again  invited  him  for  the  next 
day,  and  when  at  length  the  traveller 
took  leave,  engaged  him  to  pass  through 
Munich,  giving  him  a  friendly  letter  to 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 

The  Elector,  a  sage  ruler,  saw  in  him 
immediately  a  man  capable  of  rendering 
the  State  a  good  service.  He  pressed 
his  visitor  to  accept  a  post  half  military 
and  half  civil.  The  proposal  was  a 
welcome  one  to  Thompson,  and  he 
came  to  England  to  obtain  the  king's 
permission  to  accept  it.  Not  only  was 
the  permission  granted,  but  on  February 
23d,  1784,  he  was  knighted  by  the  king. 
Dr.  Ellis  publishes  the  "  grant  of  arms" 
to  the  new  knight.  The  original  parch- 
ment, perfect  and  unsullied,  with  all  its 
seals,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  James 
F.  Baldwin,  of  Boston,  widow  of  the  ex- 
ecutor of  Countess  Sarah  Rumford. 
"  The  knight  himself,"  observes  his 
biographer,  "  must  have  furnished  the  in- 
formation written  on  that  flowery  parch- 
ment." He  returned  to  Munich,  and 
on  his  arrival  the  Elector  appointed  him 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and 
aide-de-camp  to  himself.  He  was 
lodged  in  a  palace,  which  he  shared  with 
the  Russian  Ambassador,  and  had  a 
military  staff  and  a  corps  of  servants. 
He  soon  acquired  a  mastery  over  the 
German  and  French  languages.  He 
made  himself  minutely  acquainted  with 
everything  concerning  the  dominions  of 
the  Elector — their  population  and  em- 
ployments, their  resources  and  means  of 
development,  and  their  relations  to  other 
powers.  Holding  as  he  did  the  united 
offices  of  Minister  of  War,  Minister  of 
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Police,  and  Chamberlain  of  the  Elector, 
his  influence  and  action  extended  to  all 
parts  of  the  public  service.  Four  years 
of  observation  were,  however,  spent  in 
Munich  before  he  attempted  anything 
practical.  Then,  as  row,  the  armies  of 
the  Continent  were  maintained  by 
conscription.  Drawn  away  from  the 
normal  occupations,  the  rural  population 
returned  after  their  term  of  service  lazy 
and  demoralized.  The  pay  of  the 
soldiers  was  miserable,  their  clothing 
bad,  their  quarters  dirty  and  mean  ;  the 
expense  being  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  return. 

Thompson  aimed  at  making  soldiers 
citizens  and  citizens  soldiers.  The 
situation  of  the  soldier  was  to  be  ren- 
dered pleasant,  his  pay  was  to  be  in- 
creased, his  clothing  rendered  comfort- 
able and  even  elegant,  while  all  liberty 
consistent  with  strict  subordination  was 
to  be  permitted  him.  Within,  the  bar- 
racks were  to  be  neat  and  clean  ;  and 
without,  attractive.  Reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  were  to  be  taught,  not 
only  to  the  soldiers  and  their  children, 
but  to  the  children  of  the  neighboring 
peasantry.  He  drained  the  noisome 
marshes  of  Mannheim,  and  converted 
them  into  a  garden  for  the  use  of  the 
garrison.  For  the  special  purpose  of 
introducing  the  culture  of  the  potato,  he 
extended  the  plan  of  military  gardens  to 
other  garrisons.  They  were  tilled,  and 
their  produce  was  owned  by  non- com- 
missioned officers  and  privates.  The 
plan  proved  completely  successful. 
Indolent  soldiers  became  industrious, 
while  through  the  prompting  of  those  on 
furlough,  little  gardens  sprang  up  every- 
where over  the  country.  Bavaria  was 
then  infested  with  beggars,  vagabonds, 
and  thieves,  native  and  foreign.  These 
mendicant  tramps  were  in  the  main 
stout,  healthy,  and  able-bodied  fellows, 
who  found  a  life  of  thievish  indolence 
pleasanter  than  a  life  of  honest  work. 
"  These  detestable  vermin  had  recourse 
to  the  most  diabolical  arts,  and  the 
most  horrid  crimes  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  infamous  trade."  They  robbed, 
they  stole,  maimed  and  exposed  little 
children,  so  as  to  extract  money  from 
the  tender-hearted.  All  this  must  be 
put  an  end  to.  Four  regiments  of 
cavalry  were  so  cantoned  that  every 
village  had  its  patrol.     This  disposition 


of  the  cavalry  was  antecedent  to  seizing, 
as  a  beginning,  all  the  beggars  in  the 
capital.  The  problem  before  him  might 
well  have  daunted  a  courageous  man, 
but  he  faced  it  without  misgiving.  He 
brought  his  schemes  to  clear  definition 
in  his  mind  before  he  attempted  to  real- 
ize them.  Precepts,  he  knew,  were  vain, 
so  his  aim  was  to  establish  habits. 
Reversing  the  maxim  that  people  must 
be  virtuous  to  be  happy,  lie  resolved  on 
making  happiness  a  stepping-stone  to 
virtue.  He  had  learned  the  importance 
of  cleanliness  through  observing  the 
habits  of  birds.  Lawgivers  and  founders 
of  religions  never  failed,  he  said,  to  rec- 
ognize the  influence  of  cleanliness  on 
man's  moral  nature.  "  Virtue  never 
dwelt  long  with  filth  and  nastiness,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  person 
scrupulously  attentive  to  cleanliness  who 
was  a  consummate  villain."  He  had  to 
deal  with  wretches  covered  with  filth 
and  vermin,  to  cleanse  them,  to  teach 
them,  and  to  give  them  the  pleasure  and 
stimulus  of  earning  honest  money.  He 
did  not  waste  his  means  on  fine  build- 
ings, but  taking  a  deserted  manufactory, 
he  repaired  it,  enlarged  it,  adding  to  it 
kitchen,  bakehouse,  and  workshops  for 
mechanics.  Halls  were  provided  for 
the  spinners  of  flax,  cotton,  and  wool. 
Other  halls  were  set  up  for  weavers, 
clothiers,  dyers,  saddlers,  wool-sorters, 
carders,  combers,  knitters,  and  seam- 
stresses. In  the  prosecution  of  his 
despotic  scheme  all  men  seemed  to  fall 
under  his  lead.  To  relieve  it  of  the 
odium  which  might  accrue  if  it  were 
effected  wholly  by  the  military,  he 
associated  with  himself  and  his  field  of- 
ficers the  magistrates  of  Munich.  They 
gave  him  willing  sympathy  and  aid.  On 
New  Year's  morning,  1790,  he  and  the 
chief  magistrate  walked  out  together. 
With  extended  hand  a  beggar  im- 
mediately accosted  them.  Thompson, 
setting  the  example  to  his  companions, 
laid  his  hand  gently  upon  the  shoulder 
of  the  vagabond,  and  committed  him  to 
the  charge  of  a  sergeant  with  orders  to 
take  him  to  the  Town  Hall.  At  the  end 
of  that  day  not  a  single  beggar  remained 
at  large. 

With  his  iron  resolution  was  associated 
in  those  days  a  plastic  tact  which  en- 
abled him  to  avoid  jealousies  and  col- 
lisions that  a  man  of  less  self-restraint 
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would  infallibly  have  incurred.  To  the 
school  for  poor  students,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  the  hospital  for  lepers,  and 
other  institutions  had  been  conceded  the 
right  of  making  periodic  appeals  from 
house  to  house  ;  German  apprentices 
had  also  been  permitted  to  beg  upon 
their  travels  ;  all  of  these  had  their 
claims  adjusted.  After  he  had  swept  his 
swarm  of  paupers  into  the  quarters  pro- 
vided for  them,  his  hardest  work  began. 
Here  the  inflexible  order  which  had 
characterized  him  through  life  came  as 
a  natural  force  to  his  aid.  "  He  en- 
couraged a  spirit  of  industry,  pride, 
self-respect,  and  emulation,  finding  help 
even  in  trifling  distinctions  of  apparel." 
His  pauper  workhouse  was  self-support- 
ing, while  its  inmates  were  given  the 
means  of  enjoying  life.  He  constructed 
and  arranged  a  kitchen  which  provided 
daily  a  warm  and  nutritive  dinner  for  a 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  persons  ; 
an  incredibly  small  amount  of  fuel 
sufficing  to  cook  a  dinner  for  this  multi- 
tude. The  military  workhouse  was  also 
remunerative  ;  its  profits  for  six  years 
exceeding  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
He  had  the  art  of  making  himself  loved 
and  honored  by  the  people  whom  he 
ruled  in  this  arbitrary  way.  Under  stress 
of  work  he  once  broke  down  at  Munich, 
and  fearing  that  he  was  dying,  the  poor 
of  the  city  went  in  procession  to  the 
church  to  put  up  public  prayers  for 
him.  In  1793  he  went  to  Italy  to  restore 
his  health.  Had  he  known  how  to  em- 
ploy the  sanative  power  of  Nature,  he 
might  have  longer  kept  in  working  order 
his  vigorous  frame.  But  he  was  a  man 
of  the  city.  The  mountains  of  Maggiore 
were  to  him  less  attractive  than  the 
streets  of  Verona,  where  he  committed 
himself  to  the  planning  of  soup  kitchens. 
He  made  similar  plans  for  other  cities, 
so  that  to  call  his  absence  a  holiday 
would  be  a  misnomer.  He  returned  to 
Munich  in  August,  1794,  slowly  re- 
covering, but  not  able  to  resume  the 
management  of  his  various  institutions. 
Men  find  pleasure  in  exercising  the 
powers  they  possess,  and  Rumford  pos- 
sessed, in  its  highest  and  strongest  form, 
the  power  of  organization.  In  him 
flexible  wisdom  formed  an  amalgam  with 
despotic  strength.  He  held  undoubtedly 
that  "arrangement,  method,  provision 
for  the  minutest  details,   subordination, 
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co-operation,  and  a  careful  system  of 
statistics,  will  facilitate  and  make  effec- 
tive any  undertaking,  however  burden- 
some and  comprehensive."  Pure  love 
of  humanity  would  at  first  sight  seem  to 
be  the  motive  force  of  his  action-  Still, 
it  has  been  affirmed  by  those  who  knew 
him  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Fonte- 
nelle  said  of  Dodard,  that  he  turned  his 
rigid  observance  of  the  fasts  of  the 
Church  into  a  scientific  experiment  on 
the  effects  of  abstinence,  thereby  taking 
the  path  which  led  at  once  to  heaven 
and  into  the  French  Academy.  In 
Rumford's  case  the  pleasure  of  the  ad- 
ministrator outweighed,  it  was  said,  that 
of  the  philanthropist. 

When  he  quitted  America,  he  left  his 
wife  and  infant  daughter  behind  him, 
and  whether  there  were  anycommunica 
tions  afterward  between  him  and  them 
is  not  known.  In  1793,  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Baldwin,  he  expressed  the  desire 
to  visit  his  native  country,  and  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  his  daughter, 
who  was  then  nineteen.  With  reference 
to  this  projected  visit,  he  asks,  "  Should 
I  kindly  be  received  ?  Are  the  remains 
of  party  spirit  and  political  persecution 
done  away  ?  Would  it  be  necessary  to 
ask  leave  of  the  State?"  A  year  prior 
to  the  date  of  this  letter,  Rumford's  wife 
had  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  On 
January  29th,  1796,  his  daughter,  who 
was  familiarly  called  "  Sally  Thomp- 
son, ' '  sailed  for  London  to  see  her  father. 

She  "  had  heard  him  spoken  of  as  an 
officer,  and  had  attached  to  this  an  idea 
of  the  warrior  with  a  martial  look,  pos- 
sibly the  sword,  if  not  the  gun  by  his 
side."  All  this  disappeared  when  she 
saw  him.  He  did  not  strike  her  as 
handsome,  or  even  agreeable,  a  result  in 
part  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  ill 
and  was  very  thin  and  pale.  She  speaks, 
however,  of  his  laughter  "  quite  from 
the  heart,"  while  the  expression  of  his 
mouth,  with  teeth  of  "  the  most  finished 
pearls,"  was  sweetness  itself.  She  had 
little  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  her 
purchases  in  London  he  thought  both 
extravagant  and  extraordinary.  After 
having,  by  due  discipline,  learned  how 
to  make  an  English  courtesy,  to  the 
horror  of  her  father,  almost  the  first  use 
she  made  of  her  newly  acquired  accom- 
plishment was  to  courtesy  to  a  house- 
keeper. 
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In  1796  Rumford  founded  the  historic 
medal  which  bears  his  name,  and  the 
same  year,  accompanied  by  his  daughter, 
he  returned  to  Germany.  France  and 
Austria  were  then  at  war,  while  Bavaria 
sought  to  remain  rigidly  neutral.  Eight 
days  after  Rumford' s  arrival,  the  Elector 
took  refuge  in  Saxony,  Moreau  had 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  threatened 
Bavaria.  After  a  defeat  by  the  French, 
the  Austrians  withdrew  to  Munich,  but 
found  the  gates  of  the  city  closed  against 
them.  They  planted  batteries  on  a 
height  commanding  the  city.  According 
to  an  arrangement  with  the  Elector, 
Rumford  assumed  the  command  of  the 
Bavarian  forces,  and  by  his  firmness  and 
presence  of  mind  prevented  either 
French  or  Austrians  from  entering 
Munich.  The  consideration  in  which 
he  was  held  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Elector  made  Miss  Thompson  a 
Countess  of  the  Empire,  conferring  on 
her  a  pension  of  £200  a  year,  with  liberty 
to  enjoy  it  in  any  country  where  she 
might  wish  to  reside. 

The  New  England  girl,  brought  up  in 
the  quietude  of  Concord,  transplanted 
thence  to  London,  and  afterward  to 
Munich,  was  subjected  to  a  somewhat 
tryinj^  ordeal.  After  a  short  period  of 
initiation,  she  appears  to  have  passed 
through  it  creditably.  Her  writing  does 
not  exhibit  her  as  possessing  any  marked 
qualities  of  intellect.  She  was  bright, 
gossipy,  "  volatile,"  and  throws  mani- 
fold gleams  on  the  details  of  Rumford's 
life.  He  kept  through  the  year  a  box  at 
the  opera,  though  he  hardly  ever  went 
there,  and  hired  by  the  year  a  doctor 
named  Haubenal.  She  amusingly  de- 
scribes a  quintuple  present  made  to 
her  by  her  father  soon  after  her  arrival 
in  Munich.  The  first  item  was  "  a 
little  shaggy  dog,  as  white  as  snow,  ex- 
cepting black  eyes,  ears  and  nose  ;"  the 
second  was  a  lady  named  Veratzy,  who 
was  sent  to  teach  her  French  and  music  ; 
the  third  was  a  Catholic  priest,  named 
Dillis,  who  was  to  be  her  drawing-mas- 
ter ;  the  fourth  was  a  teacher  of  Italian, 
named  Alberti  ;  and  the  fifth,  the  be- 
fore-mentioned Dr.  Haubenal,  who  was 
to  look  after  her  health.  She  did  not  at 
all  like  the  arrangement.  She  was  par- 
ticularly surprised  and  shocked  at  a  doc- 
tor's offering  his  services  before  they 
were    wanted.       In    fact   the  little   dog 


"  Cora"  was  the  only  welcome  constit- 
uent of  the  gift. 

The  Elector  put  the  seal  to  his  es- 
teem for  Rumford  by  appointing  him 
Plenipotentiary  from  Bavaria  to  the 
Court  of  London.  King  (Jeorge,  how- 
ever, declined  to  accept  him  in  this 
capacity.  He  was  obviously  stung  by 
this  refusal  ;  and  the  thought  which  had 
often  occurred  to  him  of  returning  to  his 
native  country  now  revived.  Mr, 
Rufus  King  was  at  that  time  American 
Ambassador  in  London  ;  and  he,  by 
Rumford's  desire,  wrote  to  Colonel 
Pickering,  then  ^cretary  of  State  for 
the  United  States,  informing  him  of  the 
Count's  intention  to  settle  down  at  or 
near  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  proposed  to  live  in  the  character  of  a 
German  nobleman,  renouncing  all  politi- 
cal action,  and  devoting  himself  to  liter- 
ary pursuits.  In  reply  to  this  com- 
munication Mr.  King  was  authorized  to 
offer  Rumford,  in  addition  to  the  post 
of  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, that  of  Inspector-General  of  the 
Artillery  of  the  United  States  ;  "  and 
we  shall  moreover  be  disposed  to  give  to 
you  such  rank  and  emoluments,  as  would 
be  likely  to  afford  you  satisfaction,  and 
to  secure  to  us  the  advantage  of  your 
service." 

The  hour  of  final  decision  approach- 
ed, but  before  it  arrived  another  project 
had  laid  hold  of  Rumford's  imagination, 
a  project  which  in  its  results  has  proved 
of  more  importance  to  physical  science, 
and  of  more  advantage  to  mankind, 
than  any  which  this  multifarious  genius 
had  previously  undertaken.  This  proj- 
ect was  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution of  Great  Britain. 

His  ideas  on  this  subject  took  definite 
shape  in  1799.  They  were  set  forth  in 
a  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages,  the  introduc- 
tion to  which  is  dated  from  Rumford's 
residence  in  Brompton  Row,  March  4th, 
1799.  His  aim  is  to  cause  science  and 
art  to  work  together  ;  to  establish  rela- 
tions between  philosophers  and  work- 
men ;  and  to  bring  their  united  efforts 
to  bear  on  the  improvement  of  agricult- 
ure, manufactures,  commerce,  and  on 
the  augmentation  of  domestic  comforts. 
He  specially  dwells  on  the  management 
of  fire,  it  being,  as  he  thinks,  a  subject 
of  peculiar  interest  to  mankind.  Fuel, 
he  asserted,  cost  the  kingdom  more  than 
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ten  millions  sterling  annually,  which  was 
much  more  than  twice  what  it  ought  to 
cost.  In  the  pall  of  smoke  which  hung 
over  I/Ondon,  defacing  its  edifices  and 
works  of  art,  he  saw  "  unused  material 
which  was  turned  equally  to  waste  and 
made  a  means  of  annoyance  and  insalu- 
brity. ' '  He  would  bind  himself,  if  the  op- 
portunity were  allowed  him,  ' '  to  prove  to 
the  citizens  that  the  heat  and  the  material 
of  heat  thus  wasted  would  sufifice  to  cook 
all  the  food  in  the  city,  warm  every 
apartment,  and  perform  all  the  mechani- 
cal work  done  by  fire."  With  his  hope, 
strength,  and  practical  insight,  and  with 
the  sympathy  which  he  would  command, 
there  is  no  knowing  what  might  be  ac- 
complished in  the  way  of  smoke  abate- 
ment were  he  now  among  us. 

Rumford  could  at  this  time  count  on 
the  sympathy  and  active  support  of  a 
number  of  excellent  men,  who,  in  ad- 
vance of  him,  had  founded  a  "  Society 
for  bettering  the  condition  and  increas- 
ing the  comforts  of  the  poor."  He 
sought  the  aid  of  the  committee  of  this 
Society.  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  the  proposed  new  Institution 
promised  to  be  too  important  to  permit 
of  its  being  made  an  appendage  to  any 
other.  A  committee  consisting  of  eight 
members  of  the  old  Society  was,  how- 
ever, appointed  to  confer  with  Rumford 
regarding  his  plan.  The  committee  met 
and  ratified  Rumford' s  proposals.  Sub- 
scribers of  fifty  guineas  each  were  to  be 
the  perpetual  proprietors  of  the  Institu- 
tion ;  a  contribution  of  ten  guineas  was 
to  secure  the  privileges  of  a  life  sub- 
scriber ;  while  a  subscription  of  two 
guineas  constituted  an  annual  sub- 
scriber. The  managers,  nine  in  num- 
ber, were  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  by  the 
proprietors.  A  Committee  of  visitors 
was  also  appointed,  the  same  in  number 
as  the  Committee  of  Managers,  and 
holding  ofiice  for  the  same  number  of 
years.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors held  at  the  house  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  in  Soho  Square,  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1799,  fifty-eight  persons,  com- 
prising many  men  of  great  distinction, 
were  found  to  have  qualified  as  pro- 
prietors by  the  subscription  of  fifty 
guineas  each.  The  Committee  of 
Managers  was  chosen,  and  they  held 
their  first  meeting  at  the  house  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  on    the    9th  of  March, 


1799.  Mr,  Thomas  Bernard,  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  Society  from 
whose  committee  the  first  managers  were 
chosen,  was  appointed  Secretary.  On 
the  13th  of  January,  1800,  the  Royal 
Seal  was  attached  to  the  Charter  of  the 
Institution.  The  King  was  its  Patron, 
and  the  first  officers  of  the  Institution 
were  appointed  by  him.  The  Earl  of 
Winchester  was  President.  Lord 
Morton,  Lord  Egremont,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  were  Vice-Presidents.  The 
managers  were  divided  into  three  classes 
of  three  each  ;  the  first  class  serving  for 
one,  the  second  for  two,  and  the  third 
for  three  years.  The  Earls  of  Bess- 
borough,  Egremont  and  Morton,  re- 
spectively, headed  the  lists  of  the  three 
classes  of  managers.  Rumford  himself 
was  appointed  to  serve  for  three  years. 
The  three  classes  of  visitors  were 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
Viscount  Palmerston,  and  Earl  Spencer, 
respectively.  The  first  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  was 
Dr.  Thomas  Garnett,  while  the  first 
Treasurer  was  Mr.  Thomas  Bernard. 
A  home  and  foreign  secretary,  legal 
counsel,  a  solicitor  and  a  clerk,  were 
added  to  the  list.  One  rule  established 
at  this  time  has  been  adhered  to  with 
great  fidelity  to  the  present  day.  No 
political  subject  was  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  lectures. 

The  word  "  Institution"  was  chosen 
because  it  had  been  least  used  pre- 
viously, and  because  it  best  indicated 
the  objects  of  the  new  Society.  The 
mechanical  arts  have  promoted  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement.  Nations,  prov- 
inces, towns,  and  even  villages  thrive 
in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  their 
industry.  "  Exertion  quickens  the 
spirit  of  invention,  makes  science 
flourish,  and  increases  the  moral  and 
physical  powers  of  man."  The  print- 
ing-press, navigation,  gunpowder,  the 
steam-engine,  have  changed  the  whole 
course  of  human  affairs.  The  slowness 
with  which  improvements  make  their 
way  among  workmen  arises  from  preju- 
dice, suspicion,  jealousy,  dislike  of 
change,  and  the  ^narrowing  effect  of  the 
subdivision  of  work  into  many  petty  oc- 
cupations. But  slowness  is  also  due  to 
the  greed  for  wealth,  the  desire  for 
monopoly,  the  spirit  of  secret  intrigue 
exhibited    among    manufacturers.     Be- 
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tween  these  two  the  philosopher  steps  in, 
whose  business  it  is  "  to  examine  every 
operation  of  Nature  and  Art,  and  to  es- 
tablish general  theories  for  the  direction 
and  conducting  of  future  processes." 
But  philosophers  may  become  dreamers, 
and  they  have  therefore  habitually  to  be 
called  back  to  the  study  of  practical 
questions  which  bear  upon  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life.  Science  and  practice 
are,  in  short,  to  interact,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both. 

Houses  in  Albemarle  street  were  pur- 
chased, and  modified  to  suit  the  objects 
in  view.  Rumford's  obvious  intention 
was  to  found  an  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Engineering.  The  Institution  was 
to  be  made  a  repository  for  models  of 
all  useful  contrivances  and  improve- 
ments :  cottage  fireplaces  and  kitchen 
utensils  ;  kitchens  for  farmhouses  and 
for  the  houses  of  gentlemen  ;  a  laundry, 
including  boilers,  washing,  ironing,  and 
drying-rooms  ;  German,  Swedish,  and 
Russian  stoves  ;  open  chimney  fireplaces, 
with  ornamental  grates  ;  ornamental 
stoves  ;  working  models  "  of  that  most 
curious  and  most  useful  machine,  the 
steam-engine  ;"  brewers'  boilers  ;  dis- 
tillers' coppers  ;  condensers  ;  large 
boilers  for  hospitals  ;  ventilating  ap- 
paratus for  hot-houses  ;  lime-kilns  ; 
steam-boilers  for  preparing  food  for 
stall-fed  cattle  ;  spinning-wheels  ;  looms; 
agricultural  implements  ;  bridges  of 
various  constructions  ;  human  food  ; 
clothing  ;  houses  ;  towns  ;  fortresses  ; 
harbors  ;  roads  ;  canals  ;  carriages  ; 
ships  ;  tools  ;  weapons  ;  etc.  Chemis- 
try was  to  be  applied  to  soils,  tillage, 
and  manures  ;  to  the  manufacture  of 
bread,  beer,  wine,  spirits,  starch,  sugar, 
butter,  and  cheese  ;  to  the  processes  of 
dying,  calico-printing,  bleaching,  paint- 
ing, and  varnishing  ;  to  the  smelting  of 
ores  ;  the  formation  of  alloys  ;  to 
mortars,  cements,  bricks,  pottery,  glass, 
and  enamels.  Above  all,  "  the  phe- 
nomena of  light  and  heat — those  great 
powers  which  give  life  and  energy  to  the 
universe — powers  which,  by  the  wonder- 
ful process  of  combustion,  are  placed 
under  the  command  of  human  beings  — 
will  engage  a  profound  interest." 

In  reference  to  the  alleged  size  of  the 
bed  of  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan,  Bishop 
Watson  asked  Tom  Paine  to  determine 
the  bulk  to  which  a  human  body  may  be 


augmented  before  it  will  perish  by  its 
own  weight.  As  regards  the  projected 
Institution,  Rumford  surely  had  passed 
this  limit,  and  by  the  ponderosity  of  his 
scheme,  had  insured  either  change  or 
ruin.  In  such  an  establishment  Davy 
was  sure  to  become  an  iconoclast.  He 
cared  little  for  models,  not  even  for  the 
apparatus  with  which  his  own  best  dis- 
coveries were  made,  but  incontinently 
broke  it  up  whenever  he  found  it  could 
be  made  subservient  to  further  ends. 

The  experimental  lectures  of  Davy 
were  then  attracting  attention.  Rumors 
of  the  young  chemist  reached  Rumford, 
and,  at  his  request,  Davy  came  to  Lon- 
don. His  life  at  the  moment  was  purely 
a  land  of  promise,  but  Rumford  had  the 
sagacity  to  see  the  promise,  and  the 
wisdom  to  act  upon  his  insight.  Nor 
was  his  judgment  rapidly  formed. 
Several  interviews  preceded  his  an- 
nouncement to  Davy,  on  the  i6th  of 
February,  1801,  the  resolution  of  the 
managers,  "  That  Mr.  Humphry  Davy 
be  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  in  the  capacity  of  Assistant 
Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  Director  of  the 
Chemical  Laboratory,  and  Assistant 
Editor  of  the  Journals  of  the  Institution  ; 
and  that  he  be  allowed  to  occupy  a  room 
in  the  house,  and  be  furnished  with  coals 
and  candles,  and  that  he  be  paid  a  salary 
of  one  hundred  guineas  per  annum." 
Rumford,  moreover,  held  out  to  Davy 
the  prospect  of  becoming,  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years,  full  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  with  a  salary  of  £300  per 
annum,  "provided,"  he  adds,  "that 
within  that  period  you  shall  have  given 
proofs  of  your  fitness  to  hold  that  distin- 
guished situation. "  This  promise  of  the 
professorship  in  two  or  three  years  was 
ominous  for  Dr.  Garnett,  between  whom 
and  the  managers  differences  soon  arose 
which  led  to  his  withdrawal  from  the  In- 
stitution. Davy  began  his  duties  on 
Wednesday,  the  nth  of  March,  1801. 

The  name  of  a  man  who  has  no  intel- 
lectual superior  in  its  annals,  now  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  in  connection 
with  the  Institution.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Rumford  had  an 
interview  with  Dr.  Thomas  Young, 
destined  to  become  so  illustrious  as  the 
first  decipherer  of  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, and  as  the  foremost  founder  of 
the  undulatory  theory  of  light.     Young 
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accepted  an  engagement  as  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Institution, 
as  Editor  of  its  Journals,  and  as  super- 
intendent of  the  house,  at  a  salary  of 
£300  per  annum. 

A  portion  of  the  motive  force  of  a 
man  of  Rumford's  temperament  may  be 
described  as  irritability.  During  the 
possession  of  physical  vigor  and  sound 
health,  this  force  is  grasped  by  the  will 
and  directed  by  intelligence  and  tact. 
But  when  health  slackens  and  physical 
vigor  subsides,  that  which  had  been  a 
firmly  ruled  power  becomes  an  energy 
wanting  adequate  control.  Rumford's 
success  in  Bavaria  illustrates  his  pliancy 
as  much  as  his  strength.  But  before  he 
started  the  Royal  Institution  his  health 
had  given  way,  and  his  irritability,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  got  the  upper  hand.  In 
point  of  intellect,  moreover,  became  then 
into  contact  with  people  of  larger  cali- 
bre and  more  varied  accomplishments 
than  he  had  previously  met.  He  could 
hardly  count  upon  the  entire  sympathy 
of  Young  and  Davy,  though  I  believe  he 
remained  on  friendly  terms  with  them 
to  the  end.  They  were  gems  of  a 
different  water,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
from  Rumford.  The  chief  object  of 
his  fostering  care  was,  at  that  time,  me- 
chanical invention,  applied  to  the  uses  of 
life.  The  pleasures  of  Young  and  Davy 
lay  in  another  sphere.  To  them  science 
was  an  end,  not  a  means  to  an  end.  In 
his  excellent  work  on  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion Dr.  Bence  Jones  informs  us  that 
difficulties  were  gathering  around  it  in 
1803,  and  it  was  even  proposed  to  sell  it 
off.  Rumford,  being  in  Paris,  with 
the  aid  of  Davy,  Mr.  Bernard,  and  Sir 
John  Hippisley,  carried  on  the  work, 
"  without  workshops,  or  mechanics'  in- 
stitute, or  kitchen,  or  model  exhibition." 
The  place  of  these  was  taken  by  experi- 
mental and  theoretical  researches,  which 
instead  of  dealing  with  things  achieved, 
carried  the  mind  into  unexplored  regions 
of  Nature,  forgetful  whether  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  that  region  had  or  had 
not  a  bearing  on  the  necessities  of  mate- 
rial life. 

Rumford  and  his  Institution  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  ridicule,  and  he  felt 
it  ;  but  men  of  ready  wit  have  not  ab- 
stained from  exercising  it  on  societies  of 
greater  age  and  higher  claims.  Shafts 
of  sarcasm  without  number  have  been 


launched  at  the  Royal  Society.  It  was 
perfectly  natural  for  persons  who  had 
little  taste  for  scientific  inquiry  and  less 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  Nature,  to 
feel  amused,  if  not  scandalized,  by  the 
apparently  insignificant  subjects  which 
sometimes  occupied  the  scientific  mind. 
They  were  not  aware  that  in  science  the 
most  stupendous  phenomena  often  find 
their  suggestion  and  interpretation  in  the 
most  minute — that  the  smallest  labora- 
tory fact  is  connected  by  indissoluble  ties 
with  the  grandest  operations  of  nature. 
Thus  the  iridescences  of  the  common 
soap-bubble,  subjected  to  scientific 
analysis,  have  emerged  in  the  conclu- 
sion that  stellar  space  is  a  plenum  filled 
with  a  material  substance  capable  of 
transmitting  motion  with  a  rapidity 
which  would  girdle  the  equatorial  earth 
eight  times  in  a  second  ;  while  the 
tremors  of  this  substance  in  one  form 
constitute  what  we  call  light,  and,  in  all 
forms,  constitute  what  we  call  radiant 
heat.  Not  seeing  this  connection  be- 
tween great  and  small  ;  not  discerning 
that  as  regards  the  illustration  of  physi- 
cal principles  there  is  no  great  and  no 
small,  the  wits,  considering  the  small 
contemptible,  permitted  sarcasm  to  flow 
accordingly.  But  these  things  have 
passed  away,  while  the  ridicule  and  in- 
tolerance from  which  she  once  suffered, 
are  now,  I  think  unfairly,  sometimes  laid 
to  the  charge  of  science. 

This  lapsing  of  the  technical  side  of 
Rumford's  scheme  can  hardly  be  called 
a  defeat,  for  his  Institution  flourishes  to 
the  present  hour.  The  real  defeat  of  his 
life  was  yet  to  come,  and  it  came 
through  a  power  pronounced  on  high 
authority  to  be  the  strongest  in  the 
world.  While  in  Paris,  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Madame  Lavoisier,  a  lady 
of  wealth,  spirit,  social  distinction,  and, 
it  is  to  be  added,  a  lady  of  temper.  Her 
illustrious  husband  had  suffered  under 
the  guillotine  on  the  8th  of  May,  1794  : 
and  inheriting  his  great  name,  together 
with  a  fortune  of  3,000,000  francs,  she 
gathered  round  her,  in  her  receptions, 
the  most  distinguished  society  of  Paris. 
She  and  Rumford  became  friends,  the 
friendship  afterward  passing  into  what 
was  thought  to  be  genuine  affection. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria  took  great  in- 
terest in  his    projected   marriage,    and 
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when  that  consummation  came  near, 
settled  upon  him  an  annuity  of  4000 
florins.  In  a  letter  to  his  daughter  he 
thus  describes  his  bride  elect  :  "I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  this  very  amia- 
ble woman  in  Paris,  who,  I  believe, 
would  have  no  objection  to  having  me 
for  a  husband,  and  who  in  all  respects 
would  be  a  proper  match  for  me.  She 
is  a  widow  without  children,  never  hav- 
ing had  any  ;  is  about  my  own  age  (she 
was  four  years  younger  than  Rumford), 
enjoys  good  health,  is  very  pleasant  in 
society,  has  a  handsome  fortune  at  her 
own  disposal,  enjoys  a  most  respectable 
reputation,  keeps  a  good  house,  which 
is  frequented  by  all  the  first  philosophers 
and  men  of  eminence  in  the  science  and 
literature  of  the  age,  or  rather  of  Paris. 
And,  what  is  more  than  all  the  rest,  is 
goodness  itself." 

All  preliminaries  having  been  ar- 
ranged, Count  Rumford  and  Madame 
Lavoisier  were  married  in  Paris  on  the 
24th  of  October,  1805.  He  describes 
the  house  in  which  they  lived,  Rue 
d'Anjou,  No.  39,  as  a  paradise.  In  a 
letter  written  to  Countess  Sarah  two 
months  after  his  marriage,  he  refers  to 
their  style  of  living  as  really  magnificent ; 
his  wife  was  exceedingly  fond  of  com- 
pany, in  the  midst  of  which  she  made  a 
splendid  figure.  She  seldom  went  out, 
but  kept  open  house  to  all  the  great  and 
worthy.  He  describes  their  dinners 
and  evening  teas,  which  must  have  been 
trying  to  a  man  who  longed  for  quiet. 
The  dinners,  his  daughter  says,  he 
could  have  borne,  but  the  teas  annoyed 
him.  Instead  of  living  melodious  days, 
his  life  gradually  became  a  discord  ;  and 
on  the  15th  of  January,  i8c6,  he  con- 
fides to  his  daughter,  as  a  family  secret, 
that  he  is  "  not  at  all  sure  that  two  cer- 
tain persons  were  not  wholly  mistaken 
in  their  marriage,  as  to  each  other's 
characters."  The  denouement  has- 
tened ;  and  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
his  marriage  he  describes  his  wife  as  "  a 
female  dragon."  On  the  second  anni- 
versary, matters  were  worse.  The  quar- 
rels between  him  and  Madame  had  be- 
come more  violent  and  open.  He  gives 
the  following  sample  of  them  :  "I  am 
almost  afraid  to  tell  you  the  story,  my 
good  child,  lest  in  future  you  should  not 
be  good  ;  lest  what  I  am  about  relating 
should  set  you  a  bad  example,  make  you 


passionate,  and  so  on.  But  I  had  been 
made  very  angry.  A  large  party  had 
been  invited  I  neither  liked  nor  approved 
of,  and  invited  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
vexing  me.  Our  house  being  in  the 
centre  of  the  garden,  walled  around, 
with  iron  gates,  I  put  on  my  hat,  walked 
down  to  the  porter's  lodge,  and  gave 
him  orders,  on  his  peril,  not  to  let  any 
one  in.  Besides  I  took  away  the  keys. 
Madame  went  down,  and  when  the  com- 
pany arrived,  she  talked  with  them— she 
on  one  side,  they  on  the  other,  of  the 
high  brick  wall.  After  that  she  goes 
and  pours  boiling  water  on  some  of  my 
beautiful  flowers."  The  wrangling 
went  on,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  for  a 
separation,  purposing  to  take  a  house  at 
Auteuil.  It  would  be  unforturate  if  he 
could  not  live  more  independently  than 
with  this  unfeeling,  cunning,  tyrannical 
woman.  "  Alas  !  little  do  we  know 
people  at  first  sight  !"  He  describes  his 
habitation  as  no  longer  the  abode  of 
peace.  He  breakfasts  alone  in  his 
apartment,  while  to  his  infinite  chagrin 
most  of  the  visitors  are  his  wife's  deter- 
mined adherents.  "  A  separation,"  he 
says,  "  is  unavoidable,  for  it  would  be 
highly  improper  for  me  to  continue  with 
a  person  who  has  given  me  so  many 
proofs  of  her  implacable  hatred  and 
malice." 

The  lease  of  the  villa  at  Auteuil  was 
purchased  by  Rumford  in  1808,  and  the 
separation  took  place  "amicably"  on 
the  13th  of  June,  1809.*  Ever  after- 
ward, however,  anger  rankled  in  his 
heart,  and  he  never  mentions  his  wife 
but  in  terms  of  repugnance  and  con- 
demnation. His  release  from  her  filled 
him  at  first  with  unnatural  elation,  and 
on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  his  wed- 
ding-day he  writes  to  his  daughter,  "  I 
make  choice  of  this  day  to  write  to  you, 
in  reality  to  testify  joy,  but  joy  that  I 
am  away  from  her."  On  the  fifth  anni- 
versary he  writes  thus  :  "  You  will  per- 
ceive that  this  is  the  anniversary  of  my 
marriage.     I  am  happy  to  call  it  to  mind 


*From  1772  to  iSoo,  Rumford's  house  at 
Auteuil  had  been  the  residence  of  the  widow  of 
a  man  highly  celebrated  in  his  days  as  a  free- 
thinker, but  whom  Lange  describes  as  "  the 
vain  and  superficial  Helvetius."  It  is  also  the 
house  where,  in  the  month  of  January,  1S70, 
the  young  journalist  Victor  Noir  was  shot  dead 
by  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte. 
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that  I  may  compare  my  present  situation 
with  the  three  and  a  half  horrible  years 
I  was  living  with  that  tyrannical,  avari- 
cious, unfeeling  woman."  The  closing 
six  months  of  his  married  life  he  de- 
scribes as  a  purgatory  sufficiently  painful 
to  do  away  with  the  sins  of  a  thousand 
years.  Rumford,  in  fact,  writes  with 
the  bitterness  of  a  defeated  man.  His 
wife  retained  her  friends,  while  he,  who 
a  short  time  previously  had  been  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  found  himself 
practically  isolated.  This  was  a  new 
and  biter  experience,  the  thought  of 
which,  pressing  on  him  continually, 
destroyed  all  magnanimity  in  his  refer- 
ences to  her.  Notwithstanding  his 
hostility  to  his  wife,  he  permitted  her  to 
visit  him  on  apparently  amicable  terms. 
The  daughter  paints  her  character  as 
admirable,  ascribing  their  differences  to 
individual  independence,  arising  from 
their  having  been  accustomed  to  rule  in 
their  own  ways  :  "  It  was  a  fine  match, 
could  they  but  have  agreed."  One  day 
in  driving  out  with  her  father,  she  re- 
marked to  him  how  odd  it  was  that  he 
and  his  wife  could  not  get  on  together, 
when  they  seemed  so  friendly  to  each 
other,  adding  that  it  struck  her  that 
Madame  de  Rumford  could  not  be  in 
her  right  mind.  He  replied  bitterly, 
"  Her  mind  is,  as  it  has  ever  been,  to 
act  differently  from  what  she  appears." 
The  statesman  Guizot  was  one  of  Ma- 
dame de  Rumford's  most  intimate  friends, 
and  his  account  of  her  and  her  house 
differs  considerably  from  the  account  of 
both  given  by  her  husband.  Rumford 
became  her  guest  at  a  time  when  he  en- 
joyed in  public  "  a  splendid  scientific 
popularity.  His  spirit  was  lofty,  his 
conversation  was  full  of  interest,  and  his 
manners  were  marked  by  gentle  kind- 
ness. He  made  himself  agreeable  to 
Madame  Lavoisier.  She  married  him, 
happy  to  offer  to  a  distinguished  man  a 
great  fortune  and  a  most  agreeable  ex- 
istence."  The  lady,  according  to 
Guizot,  had  stipulated,  on  her  second 
marriage,  that  she  should  be  permitted 
to  retam  the  name  of  Lavoisier,  calling 
herself  Madame  Lavoisier  de  Rumford. 
This,  it  is  said,  proved  disagreeable  to 
the  Count,  but  she  was  not  to  be  moved 
from  her  determination  to  retain  the 
name.  "  I  have,"  she  says,  "  at  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  a  profound  convic- 


tion that  M.  de  Rumford  will  not  disap- 
prove of  me  for  it,  and  that  on  taking 
time  for  reflection,  he  will  permit  me  to 
continue  to  fulfil  a  duty  which  I  regard 
as  sacred."  Guizot  adds  that  the  hope 
proved  deceptive,  and  that  "  after  some 
domestic  agitations,  which  M.  de  Rum- 
ford, with  more  of  tact,  might  have 
kept  from  becoming  so  notorious,  a 
separation  became  necessary."  Her 
dinners  and  receptions  during  the  re- 
maining twenty-seven  years  of  her  life, 
are  described  as  delightful.  Cultivated 
intellects,  piquant  and  serious  conversa- 
tion, excellent  music,  "  liberty  of  thought 
and  speech  without  any  distrust  or  dis- 
quiet as  to  what  authority  might  judge 
or  say — a  privilege  then  more  precious 
than  any  one  to-day  imagines,  just  as 
one  who  has  breathed  under  an  air-pump 
can  best  appreciate  the  delight  of  free 
respiration." 

The  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  1814 
describes  the  seclusion  in  which  Rum- 
ford's  later  days  were  spent.  After  the 
death  of  the  illustrious  Lagrange,  he  saw 
but  two  or  three  friends,  nor  did  he  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  the  National  In- 
stitute, of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Cuvier  was  then  its  perpetual  secretary, 
and  for  him  Rumford  always  entertained 
the  highest  esteem.  He  differed  from 
Laplace  on  a  scientific  question,  and  his 
dissent  was  probably  not  without  its 
penal  consequences.  Rumford  always 
congratulated  himself  on  having  brought 
forward  two  such  celebrated  men  as  the 
Bavarian  General  Wieden,  who  was 
originally  a  lawyer  or  land  steward,  and 
Sir  Humphry  Davy.  The  German, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages 
were  as  familiar  to  the  Count  as  English. 
He  played  billiards  against  himself  ;  he 
was  fond  of  chess,  which  however  made 
his  feet  like  ice  and  his  head  like  fire. 
The  designs  of  his  own  inventions  were 
drawn  by  him  with  great  skill  ;  but  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  painting  or  sculpt- 
ure, and  little  feeling  for  either.  He 
had  no  taste  for  poetry,  but  great  taste 
for  landscape  gardening.  In  later  life 
his  habits  were  most  abstemious,  and  it 
is  said  that  his  strength  was  in  this  way  so 
reduced,  as  to  render  him  unable  to  resist 
his  last  illness.  Feted,  honored,  titled, 
and  endowed  ;  enrolled  as  a  member  of 
all  the  leading  academies  and  learned 
societies  of  Europe  ;  the  correspondent 
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and  friend  of  potentates,  princes,  vice- 
roys, and  ministers  ;  the  recipient  of 
grateful  and  deferential  addresses  from 
great  city  corporations,  this  wonderful 
man  tripped  at  last  over  the  chain  which 
bound  him  to  a  wife  who  lacked  the  lov- 
ing pliancy  which  he  demanded,  but 
which,  even  had  it  existed,  his  peremp- 
tory nature  would  have  rendered  him  un- 
able to  reciprocate.  Though  forgotten  in 
England,  he  is  remembered  in  Bavaria. 
One  of  his  great  works  there  was  the 
transformation  of  a  piece  of  desert  land 
into  the  so-called  English  garden,  at 
Munich.  Herein  1795,  during  his  ab- 
sence in  England,  the  inhabitants  erected 
a  monument  to  his  glory,  while  his  figure 


was  afterward  embodied  in  a  noble 
statue  in  the  finest  street  in  the  Bavarian 
city.  In  1814  he  was  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  England,  when  he  was 
seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  which  in 
three  days  brought  him  to  his  end.  He 
succumbed  on  the  21st  of  August,  18 14, 
and  was  buried  in  the  small  and  now 
disused  cemetery  of  Auteuil.  So  passed 
away  the  glory  of  Count  Rumford. 

The  limits  assigned  to  this  article  have 
prevented  me  from  touching  on  the 
scientific  labors  of  Rumford.  This,  if 
time  permit,  may  be  done  in  a  subse- 
quent number  of  this  Review. — Con- 
tcmporary  Review. 
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It  is  well  known  that  certain  sub- 
stances and  compositions  produce  the 
phenomenon  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. Explosions  in  coal-mines,  as  also 
in  flour-mills,  have,  so  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  trace  causes,  been  produced  by 
the  generation  of  heat.  The  vegetable 
kingdom  is  perhaps  the  greatest  offender, 
and  until  recent  years,  the  suspicion  of 
felonious  practices  in  regard  to  firing 
stacks,  has  sent  many  an  innocent  per- 
son to  prison. 

A  century  ago,  spontaneous  combus- 
tion, or  "  inflammation,"  as  it  was  then 
designated,  occupied  the  minds  of  men 
of  science  ;  and  the  Rev.  William 
Tooke,  F.R.S.,  published  some  obser- 
vations on  the  subject,  chiefly  taken 
from  his  experiences  in  Russia.  Owing 
to  a  recent  fire  in  a  neighboring  village, 
which  did  a  great  amount  of  mischief, 
and  was  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  doctoring  of  a  cow  in  a  cowhouse  in 
the  village,  Mr.  Riide,  an  apothecary  of 
Bautzen,  prepared  to  make  some  ex- 
periments. He  knew  that  the  country- 
men were  in  the  habit  of  applying 
parched  rye-bran  to  their  cattle,  for  cur- 
ing what  was  known  then  as  the  thick- 
neck.  Accordingly,  he  roasted  a  (quan- 
tity of  rye-bran  by  the  fire  till  it  had 
acquired  the  color  of  roasted  coffee,  and 
then  wrapped  it  up  in  a  linen  cloth.  In 
the  space  of  a  few  minutes  there  arose  a 
strong  smoke  through  the  cloth,  accom- 
panied by  the  smell  of  burning.  Shortly 
afterward,    the  rag    grew    as    black   as 


tinder,  and  the  bran,  now  become  hot, 
fell  through  upon  the  ground  in  little 
balls.  The  experiment  was  repeated  at 
different  times,  and  always  with  the  same 
result. 

In  the  spring  of  17S0,  a  fire  was  dis- 
covered on  board  a  frigate  off  Cronstadt. 
After  the  severest  scrutiny,  no  cause  for 
the  fire  could  be  found.  The  proba- 
bility is,  however,  strongly  in  favor  of 
spontaneous  combustion  ;  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  frigate  Maria,  which 
also  lay  at  anchor  off  Cronstadt,  was 
found  to  be  on  fire.  The  fire  was,  how- 
ever, early  perceived,  and  extinguished. 
After  strict  examination,  nothing  could 
be  discovered  as  to  its  origin.  A  Com- 
mission of  inquiry  was  held,  which 
finally  reported  that  the  fire  was  probably 
caused  by  parcels  of  matting  tied  to- 
gether with  packthread,  which  were  in 
the  cabin  where  the  fire  broke  out.  It 
was  found  that  the  parcels  of  matting 
contained  Russian  lampblack,  prepared 
from  fir-soot  moistened  with  hemp-oil 
varnish.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
Russian  Admirality  gave  orders  for  ex- 
periments to  be  made.  They  shook 
forty  pounds  of  fir-wood  soot  into  a  tub, 
and  poured  about  thirty-five  pounds  of 
hemp-oil  varnish  upon  it  ;  this  stood  for 
an  hour,  after  which  they  poured  off  the 
oil.  The  remaining  mixture  they 
wrapped  up  in  a  mat,  and  the  bundle 
was  laid  close  to  the  cabin  in  the  frigate 
Maria  where  the  midshipmen  had  their 
berth.     To    avoid    all    suspicion,    two 
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officers  sealed  both  the  mat  and  the  door 
with  their  own  seals,  and  stationed  a 
watch  of  four  officers  to  take  notice  of 
all  that  passed  through  the  night.  As 
soon  as  smoke  should  appear,  informa- 
tion was  to  be  given. 

The  experiment  was  made  about  the 
26th  of  April  at  about  eleven  a.m. 
Early  in  the  following  morning,  about 
five  A.M.,  smoke  appeared  issuing  from 
the  cabin.  The  commander  was  im- 
mediately informed  by  an  officer,  who 
through  a  small  hole  in  the  door  saw  the 
mat  smoking.  Without  opening  the 
door,  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the 
members  of  the  Commission  ;  but,  as 
the  smoke  became  stronger  and  fire  be- 
gan to  appear,  it  became  necessary  to 
break  the  seals  and  open  the  door.  No 
sooner  was  the  air  admitted,  than  the 
mat  began  to  burn  with  greater  force, 
and  presently  burst  into  a  flame. 

Mr.  Georgi,  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences,  was  appointed  to  make 
further  experiments,  the  result  of  which 
confirmed  the  suspicion  of  spontaneous 
combustion  in  the  Russian  official  mind 
in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Montet  relates  in  the  "  Memoires  de 
TAcadomie  de  Paris"  of  1748,  that 
animal  substances  under  certain  condi- 
tions may  kindle  into  flame,  and  that  he 
himself  had  witnessed  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  dunghills.  He  states 
that  he  had  known  woollen  stuffs  pre- 
pared at  Sevennes  to  kindle  and  burn  to 
a  cinder.  The  same  thing  happened  in 
Germany  in  17S1,  at  a  wool-comber's, 
where  a  heap  of  wool-combings  piled  up 
in  a  close  warehouse  seldom  aired,  took 
fire  of  itself.  This  wool  had  been  little 
by  little  brought  into  the  warehouse, 
and,  for  want  of  room,  piled  up  very 
high,  then  trodden  down,  that  more 
might  be  added  to  it.  Wool,  when  satu- 
rated with  oil,  as  is  well  known  in  all 
districts  where  woollen  manufactures 
are  carried  on,  is  constantly  liable  to  go 
on  fire  ;  hence,  all  wool-waste  is  kept  in 
places  apart  from  the  general  buildings 
of  the  factory. 

Modern  science  and  careful  investiga- 
tion have  done  much  to  remove  the 
mystery  which  a  century  ago  surrounded 
all  aspects  of  the  subject  of  spontaneous 
combustion.  It  is  not  much  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  since  the  theory  first 
began  to  obtain  that    the    human  body 


under  certain  circumstances,  but  partic- 
ularly where  the  victim  had  long  been 
addicted  to  habits  of  intemperance,  was 
subject  to  spontaneous  combustion. 
The  theory  was  never  held  to  any  ex- 
tent in  our  own  country  ;  but  it  found 
very  general  acceptance  among  scientists 
on  the  continent  ;  and  many  cases  from 
that  time  onward  have  been  published 
with  considerable  minuteness  of  detail. 
A  recent  investigator — Dr.  Ogston  of 
Aberdeen — has,  however,  analyzed  the 
complete  literature  of  the  subject,  and 
out  of  about  sixty  cases  bearing  upon  it, 
he  has  not  found  one  trustworthy  case 
from  which  the  existence  of  such  a  phe- 
nomenon could  be  deduced.  His  investi- 
gations have  confirmed  him  in  the  belief 
of  an  increased  combustibility  of  the 
human  body  under  certain  conditions  ; 
but  the  majority  of  reported  cases,  he 
thinks,  point  altogether  to  accidental 
ignition  under  these  favorable  circum- 
stances. The  human  body,  it  may  be 
stated,  cannot,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, be  considered  very  combustible, 
seeing  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  its 
constitution  by  weight  is  composed  of 
water  ;  and  what  may  be  considered 
favorable  circumstances  to  accidental 
ignition,  it  must  be  admitted,  does  not 
clearly  appear.  We  have  no  wish  to 
enter  into  particulars  regarding  such 
cases  ;  we  desire  rather  to  elucidate  some 
of  the  conditions  favorable  to  spontane- 
ous combustion  in  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances involving  the  safety  of  much 
valuable  property,  if  not  of  life  itself. 

The  experience,  as  well  as  experiments 
of  the  Russian  Admiralty,  above  re- 
ferred to,  have  found  their  counterpart 
in  more  than  one  instance  in  our  own 
country  in  recent  years.  In  1840  there 
was  a  great  fire  in  Plymouth  Dockyard, 
which,  as  far  as  could  afterward  be  as- 
certained, was  due  to  the  spontaneous 
heating  and  combustion  of  heaps  of 
hemp  and  flax  impregnated  with  oil. 
More  than  twenty  years  later,  there  were 
great  fires  in  the  Liverpool  dock-ware- 
houses, involving  immense  loss  of  prop- 
erty, which  were  ascribed  to  the  heat- 
ing and  spontaneous  ignition  of  damp 
cotton.  Later  still,  experts  were  called 
upon  to  investigate  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's ships  the  Imogene  and  the  Tala- 
vera,  in   Devonport   Dockyard  ;  and    it 
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was  reported  to  the  Admiralty  that  the 
fire  could  only  be  traced  to  the  spon- 
taneous ignition  of  oakum,  tow,  and 
similar  substances,  which  had  been  used 
by  the  shipwrights  and  others  in  wiping 
the  oil  from  their  tools  ;  the  waste  thus 
used  having  afterward  been  thrown  into 
a  large  bin.  .  Instances  might  readily  be 
multiplied  in  which  vegetable  substances, 
such  as  cotton,  hemp,  tow,  flax,  dry 
woody- fibre,  and  we  may  add  rags  and 
waste  of  all  kinds,  having  become  im- 
pregnated with  oil,  have  caused  fires 
more  or  less  serious  from  spontaneous 
ignition. 

Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
considerable  vagueness  existed  as  to  the 
exact  conditions  necessary  to  favor 
spontaneous  ignition  of  such  substances  ; 
but  owing  to  the  experiments  of  Galletly 
(Chemical  Section,  British  Association, 
1872),  Attfield  (letters  to  the  Times, 
1873),  and  others,  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  understand  clearly  the  rela- 
tion to  combustion  of  both  animal  and 
vegetable  oils.  Taking,  for  example,  a 
handful  of  cotton-waste  after  it  had  been 
soaked  in  boiled  linseed-oil,  the  excess 
of  oil  being  removed  by  pressure,  and 
placing  it  among  dry-waste  in  a  box 
into  which  a  thermometer  was  inserted, 
and  keeping  it  at  a  temperature  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  degrees,  Galletly 
found  that  the  mercury  began  to  rise 
rapidly  from  five  to  ten  degrees  every  few 
minutes  ;  and  at  the  end  of  seventy-five 
minutes  the  thermometer  indicated  three 
hundred  and  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
At  this  point  the  smoke  issuing  from  the 
box  revealed  that  the  cotton  was  in  an 
active  state  of  combustion,  so  that,  on 
exposing  it  to  the  open  air,  it  quickly 
burst  into  flame.  In  the  case  of  similar 
materials  saturated  with  raw  linseed-oil, 
and  placed  in  a  smaller  box,  active  com- 
bustion was  doing  on  in  four  or  five 
hours  ;  with  rape-oil,  the  cotton  was  re- 
duced to  ashes  within  ten  hours  ;  with 
Gallipoli  oil — a  crude  olive-oil — rapid 
combustion  was  going  on  within  six 
hours  ;  while  castor-oil,  with  its  higher 
specific  gravity,  took  two  days  to  pro- 
duce the  charring  effect.  Regarding  oils 
of  animal  origin,  it  was  found  that  lard- 
oil  produced  rapid  combustion  in  four 
hours  ;  seal-oil  in  one  hundred  minutes  ; 
while  sperm-oil  refused  to  char  the 
waste.  It  has  since  been  pointed  out  that 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVIII.,  No.  3 


this  last  oil  was  probably  adulterated 
with  some  mineral  oil,  all  mineral  oils 
having  apparently  the  power  of  arresting 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  development 
of  this  destructive  influence,  when  com- 
bined with  the  fatty  oils.  This  is  ex- 
plained in  scientific  language  by  saying, 
that  the  one  class  of  oils  are  oxidizable, 
and  the  other  class  non-oxidizable. 

We  may  be  excused  for  explaining 
what  the  term  oxidizable  means,  as  the 
explanation  contains  the  rationale  of 
spontaneous  combustion,  so  far  as  oil- 
saturated  substances  are  concerned  ;  and 
the  lesson  is  fraught  with  importance. 
Every  one  knows  what  is  meant  by 
drying  in  the  air  any  substance  saturated 
with  water  or  spirit.  The  wetted  sub- 
stance dries  because  the  free  play  of  air 
around  it  absorbs  its  moisture,  or,  in 
ordinary  language,  causes  the  water  or 
spirit  to  evaporate  ;  and  the  process  is 
so  elementary  and  well  understood,  that 
it  requires  no  further  explanation.  The 
same  substance,  however,  saturated  with 
any  fatty  oil,  does  not  dry  in  the  same 
way  from  the  evaporation  of  the  oil  ;  it 
dries  by  reason  of  absorbing  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere  ;  in  other  words, 
it  becomes  oxidized  ;  and  in  this  proc- 
ess it  undergoes  a  species  of  combus- 
tion, differing  not  in  character,  but  only 
in  degree,  from  that  which  coal  once 
lighted  undergoes  in  our  fireplaces.  If 
we  imagine  the  heat  given  out  in  the 
process  of  drying,  or  as  it  may  be 
called,  of  slow  combustion,  not  being 
allowed  to  escape,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  rather  confined  in  its  sphere,  and 
so  made  to  help  to  feed  the  process  of 
heat-raising,  we  have  all  the  elements 
required  to  make  up  an  interesting  but 
now  well-known  instance  of  spontaneous 
combustion.  Such  are  in  reality  the 
conditions  which  more  or  less  surround 
the  spontaneous  ignition  of  all  vegetable 
substances  impregnated  with  fatty  oils  ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
although  the  conditions  are  not  so  widely 
known  as  they  might  be,  or  as  they 
should  be,  still  they  are  now  sufficiently 
known  to  cause  all  wool  and  other  waste 
in  large  factories  to  be  carefully  looked 
after. 

A  similar  result  to  that  just  described 

is  produced  if  wheat  or  corn  or  barley. 

etc.,  be  stacked  in  the  green  state  or  in 

a  damp  state  ;  but  in  all  such  cases,  the 
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chemical  explanation  differs  from  the 
foregoing.  All  such  substances  contain 
nitrogen,  and  are  liable,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  such  as  damp,  absence 
of  currents  of  air,  etc.,  to  fermentation. 
During  this  process  of  fermentation — a 
somewhat  intricate  chemical  one,  on 
which  we  do  not  need  to  enlarge — heat 
is  evolved,  and  the  preliminary  stages  of 
this  process,  in  which  stacks  have  been 
seen  "  to  smoke,"  must  be  familiar  to 
many  of  our  readers.  Many  instances 
might  be  given  of  reported  cases  of 
spontaneous  combustion  from  the  heat- 
ing of  victuals  in  stack  ;  but  owing  to 
the  doubts  which  often  surround  such  of 
being  acts  of  incendiarism,  we  will  give 
particulars  of  one  typical  case  only,  not 
quite  modern,  but  sufficiently  well 
authenticated  to  make  it  stand  out  as 
characteristic  of  this  class.  It  is  taken 
from  the  Atinalcs  d' Hygiene,  1843.  A 
quantity  of  oats  stored  in  a  barn  had 
been  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  pro- 
prietor suspected  the  act  to  be  one  of  in- 
cendiarism. Several  experts  were  con- 
sulted ;  and  on  inquiring  into  all  the 
circumstances,  they  unanimously  con- 
cluded that  the  fire  was  the  result  of 
spontaneous  combustion,  caused  by  the 
fermentation  of  the  grain  stored  in  a 
damp  state.  Several  things  pointed  un- 
mistakably to  this  conclusion,  such  as 
the  fact,  that  the  oats  were  proved  to 
have  been  stored  damp  ;  that  laborers 
had  noticed  the  heat  of  the  oats  several 
days  previous  to  the  fire  ;  that  some  of 
the  sheaves  that  had  been  removed  the 
day  previous  to  the  fire  to  be  thrashed, 
were  charred  and  discolored  ;  and  above 
all,  that  the  centre  of  a  large  pile  of 
sheaves  was  burned  and  blackened,  while 
the  outside  of  the  sheaves  retained  their 
natural  color.  No  more  conclusive  evi- 
dence, we  think,  could  be  produced  in 
support  of  spontaneous  combustion  than 
is  here  given. 

Other  substances  which  are  not  fer- 
mentable, such  as  cotton,  flax,  and  jute, 
are  nevertheless  liable  to  spontaneous 
combustion  from  simple  oxidation,  if 
stored  in  the  damp  state  ;  and  more 
than  one  instance  might  be  given  of 
ships  laden  with  such  goods  being  de- 
stroyed at  sea  by  fire,  the  presence  of 
which  could  only  be  reasonably  ac- 
counted for  on  the  theory  of  spontaneous 
ignition.     Only  a  few  years  ago,  a  ship 


heavily  laden  with  wool  from  Australia 
arrived  at  Plymouth  with  fire  raging 
among  the  wool  in  the  hold.  The  fire 
had  been  burning  for  two  days,  and 
without  doubt  had  been  caused  by  the 
wool  getting  damp,  heating,  and  then 
igniting.  Had  the  fire  occurred  only  a 
few  days  earlier,  the  probability  is  there 
would  have  been  a  terrible  catastrophe. 
In  the  same  year,  a  ship  laden  with  jute 
and  castor-oil  from  Calcutta  was  dis- 
covered when  off  Portland  to  be  on  fire. 
It  was  ultimately  totally  destroyed.  In 
this  case,  the  fire  could  only  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition  that  some 
of  the  oil  had  leaked,  and  come  into 
contact  with  the  jute,  causing  oxidation, 
as  already  explained. 

Before  passing  from  the  spontaneous 
ignition  of  organic  substances,  we  may 
quote  an  interesting  case  from  the 
Chejnical  News,  1870.  A  fire  occurred 
in  that  year  in  a  silk-mercer's  establish- 
ment in  Paris  ;  and  the  expert  who  in- 
vestigated the  whole  circumstances  could 
only  account  for  it  on  the  theory  of  the 
spontaneous  ignition  of  a  lot  of  silks 
massed  together.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  case  was,  not  that  the  silks  had 
been  stored  in  bulk  in  a  damp  state,  but 
in  too  dry  a  state  ;  the  probability,  how- 
ever, being  greatly  in  favor  of  the  theory, 
that  the  chemicals  employed  in  dyeing 
the  silk  had  very  much  to  do  with  the 
origin  of  the  fire. 

Many  chemical  compounds,  as  well  as 
mixtures,  are  very  liable  to  spontaneous 
combustion,  the  action  in  such  cases 
generally  being  much  more  rapid  and 
energetic  than  in  the  cases  just  con- 
sidered. Of  the  chemical  compounds, 
we  might  take  the  now  well-known  nitro- 
glycerine as  typical.  This  substance,  if 
not  carefully  prepared  and  purified,  is 
certain  to  undergo  decomposition,  ulti- 
mately ending  in  spontaneous  combus- 
tion of  a  terribly  energetic  character. 
We  might  also  take  the  phosphorus  com- 
position used  in  the  making  of  lucifer- 
matches,  or  the  potash  compositions 
used  to  produce  colored  fires  in  theatres 
and  pyrotechnic  displays,  as  representa- 
tive. The  phosphorus  mixtures  (mat- 
ches) all  ignite  in  the  mass  at  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  not  greatly  exceeding 
that  of  an  ordinary  summer  sun's  rays — 
or   in   other   words,    at   a    temperature 
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ranging  from  one  hundred  and  ten  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty  degrees  Fahren- 
heit ;  while  the  potash  mixtures  (colored 
fires)  ignite  at  a  black  heat — or,  in  other 
words,  at  a  temperature  below  nine 
hundred  degrees.  Notwithstanding  the 
difference  in  the  igniting  point  of  the 
two  preparations,  the  potash  mixtures 
are  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two,  and 
more  than  one  instance  has  occurred  in 
the  experience  of  the  writer  in  which 
they  have  ignited  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures spontaneously.  The  principal 
cause  of  spontaneous  combustion  in  these 
mixtures  is  the  presence  of  some  im- 
purity in  one  or  other  of  the  ingredients, 
such  as  a  trace  of  free  acid  in  the  sul- 
phur or  other  ingredient  entering  into 
their  composition  ;  but  instances  have 
also  occurred  in  which  friction  or  concus- 
sion has  produced  the  same  results.  In 
the  case  of  lucifer^matches,  even  with  the 
low  temperature  at  which  they  ignite, 
there  are  probably  fewer  authenticated 
cases  of  fires  resulting  from  spontaneous 
ignition  in  the  storing  and  keeping  of 
them,  than  from  almost  any  other  prepa- 
ration of  an  equally  dangerous  kind. 
There  is,  however,  one  source  of  danger 
which  may  not  be  generally  known,  and 
which  cannot  be  too  well  known — name- 
ly, the  penchant  that  mice  and  similar  ver- 
min have  for  phosphorous  preparations. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  pointing  to  fric- 
tion caused  by  the  nibbling  of  these 
little  torments,  as  a  fertile  cause  of  fires 
of  undiscovered  origin. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  al- 
though gunpowder  is  another  of  this 
most  dangerous  class  of  mixtures,  there 
is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  one 
authentic  case  on  record  ot  its  spontane- 
ous ignition  either  in  storing  or  using. 
Professor  Abel,  in  a  lecture  before  the 
Royal  Institution,  a  number  of  years 
ago,  gave  particulars  of  an  explosion  of 
gunpowder  at  the  government  works  at 
Waltham  Abbey,  which,  in  the  cause 
producing  it,  is  characteristic  of  most 
accidents  of  this  kind.  Although  not 
altogether  a  case  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, it  bears  directly  upon  tlie  sub- 
ject, and  it  shows  above  all  the  care  and 
ability  bestowed  by  experts  on  any  in- 
vestigation which  they  are  called  upon 
to  make  ;  and  to  this,  along  with  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  the  conditions  favorable 
to  the  generation  of  combustion,  do  we 


assign  the  reason  why  there  are  fewer 
cases  reported  in  recent  years  arising 
from  this  cause,  compared  with  fifty  or 
one  hundred  years  ago.  With  a  short 
account  of  this  explosion,  we  will  close 
our  observations,  even  although  we  can- 
not jjretend  to  have  done  much  more 
than  touched  on  the  modern  aspects  of 
this  interesting  subject 

In  the  works  referred  to,  there  were 
several  mills  in  one  continuous  building, 
each  one  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
massive  walls  ;  the  compartment  inclos- 
ing each  mill  being  so  arranged  that  the 
roof  and  one  side  were  capable  of  being 
very  easily  blown  away  in  the  event  of 
an  explosion,  so  that  the  force  of  the 
explosion  exhausting  itself  in  this  direc- 
tion, there  would  be  less  destruction  of 
property.  In  one  of  these  mills,  the  in- 
gredients of  the  gunpowder  had  been 
mixed  in  the  damp  state  as  usual  by 
means  of  the  millstones  ;  the  composi- 
tion had  been  nearly  all  removed  from 
the  bed  of  the  mill,  and  the  men  were 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  slightly  lift- 
ing the  millstones  with  a  crowbar,  so  as 
to  get  at  the  remaining  part  of  the  gun- 
powder— amounting  to  about  half  a 
pound — upon  which  the  millstones 
rested.  This  operation  the  men  had  in 
this  instance  performed  with  a  naked 
crowbar,  and  not,  as  was  the  usual 
practice,  protected  with  leather.  The 
result  was  that  an  explosion  occurred, 
through  the  ignition  of  some  of  the  par- 
ticles of  gunpowder  exposed  to  the  fric- 
tion ;  one  man  being  fatally,  and  several 
others  badly  injured,  apart  from  the 
destruction  of  property  which  followed. 
So  far,  the  matter  was  evidently  plain 
enough  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  ex- 
plosion extended,  notwithstanding  all 
the  precautions  adopted,  from  this  one 
mill  to  two  mills  on  the  one  side,  and 
one  mill  on  the  other  side  ;  and  of  course 
it  was  necessary  to  discover  how  this 
should  have  occurred,  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  a  repetition  of  the  disaster. 

This  probably  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Abel  himself.  "  In  the  incorporation 
of  gunpowder,  a  small  quantity  of  dust 
is  always  unavoidably  produced,  not- 
withstanding that  the  mixture  is  kept 
constantly  damp  while  under  the  mills  ; 
small  particles  of  the  powder,  therefore, 
continually    attach    themselves    to    the 
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walls,  and  although  these  are  swept 
carefully  from  time  to  time,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prevent  small  portions  from  re- 
maining on  them.  It  was  imagined 
that  the  individual  mills  were  so  perfectly- 
separated  and  isolated  from  each  other 
by  the  plan  of  the  building,  that  an  ex- 
plosion from  one  could  not  communicate 
to  the  other,  particularly  as  an  arrange- 
ment existed  whereby  an  explosion  in 
one  mill  would  instantly  cause  a  mass  of 
water  to  fall  upon  the  powder  in  the 
other  mills  ;  but  there  was  a  small  shaft 
running  through  the  wall  from  one  mill 
to  another  by  which  this  descent  of 
water  was  insured  ;  and  this  shaft  passed 
through  very  small  openings  in  the  walls, 
closed  by  tight  little  doors,  so  that  there 


were  only  one  or  two  little  crevices 
communicating  from  one  mill  to  the 
other.  These,  however,  were  sufficient 
to  allow  the  explosion  to  pass  from  one 
mill  to  the  others,  and  to  bring  about 
the  explosion  of  the  powder  upon  the 
mill-beds  before  the  water  could  reach 
it.  The  powder-dust  had  formed  a 
train  upon  the  walls,  and  the  flame  of 
the  first  explosion  reaching  this,  was  led 
to  the  openings  just  spoken  of,  and  thus 
passed  from  mill  to  mill." 

In  conclusion,  we  would  urge  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  mills  and  other  fac- 
tories constantly  swept  free  from  that 
apparently  harmless  substance,  dust.-*- 
Chamhers' s  Journal. 
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When  King  Richard  of  England, 
whom  men  call  the  Lion-hearted,  was 
wasting  his  time  at  Messina,  after  his 
boisterous  fashion,  in  the  winter  of 
1 190,  he  heard  of  the  fame  of  Abbot 
Joachim,  and  sent  for  that  renowned 
personage,  that  he  might  hear  from  his 
own  lips  the  words  of  prophecy  and 
their  interpretation. 

Around  the  personality  of  Joachim 
there  has  gathered  no  small  amount  of 
myi/iiis.  He  was,  as  appears,  the  in- 
ventor of  that  mystical  method  of 
Hermeneutics  which  has  in  our  time  re- 
ceived the  name  of  "  the  year-day 
theory,"  and  which,  though  now  aban- 
doned for  the  most  part  by  sane  men, 
however  devout  and  superstitious,  yet 
has  still  some  advocates  in  the  school  of 
Dr.  Gumming  and  kindred  visionaries. 
Abbot  Joachim  proclaimed  that  a  stu- 
pendous catastrophe  was  at  hand. 
Opening  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John  he  read,  pondered,  and  inter- 
preted. A  divine  illumination  opened 
out  to  him  the  dark  things  that  were 
written  in  the  sacred  pages.  The  unen- 
lightened could  make  nothing  of  "  a 
time,  times,  and  half  a  time  ;"  to  them 
the  terrors  of  the  1260  days  were  an  in- 
soluble enigma  long  since  given  up  as 
hopjless,  whose  answer  would  come 
only  at  the   Day  of  Judgment.     Abbot 


Joachim  declared  that  the  key  to  the 
mystery  had  been  to  him  revealed. 
What  could  "  a  time,  times,  and  half  a 
time"  mean,  but  three  years  and  a  half  ? 
What  could  a  year  mean  in  the  divine 
economy  but  the  Ii/nar  year  of  360 
days  ?  for  was  not  the  moon  the  symbol 
of  the  Church  of  God  ?  What  were 
those  1260  days  but  the  sum  of  the  days 
of  three  years  and  a  half  ?  Moreover, 
as  it  had  been  with  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
to  whom  it  was  said,  "  I  have  appointed 
thee  a  day  for  a  year,"  so  it  must  needs 
be  with  other  seers  who  saw  the  visions 
of  God.  To  them  the  "  day"  was  not 
as  our  brief  prosaic  day — to  them  too 
had  been  "  appointed  a  day  for  a  year." 
The  "  time,  times,  and  half  a  time"  were 
the  1260  days,  and  these  were  1260 
years,  and  the  stupendous  catastrophe, 
the  battle  of  Armageddon,  the  reign  of 
Antichrist,  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,  the  slaughter  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  two  heavenly  witnesses,  were  at 
hand.  Eleven  hundred  and  ninety  years 
had  passed  away  of  those  1 260.  ' '  Hear, 
O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth,"  said 
Joachim  ;  "  Antichrist  is  already  born, 
yea  born  in  the  city  of  Rome  !" 

Though  King  Richard,  in  the  strange 
interview  of  which  contemporary  his- 
torians have  left  us  a  curious  narrative, 
exhibited  much  more  of  the  spirit  of  the 
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scoffer  than  of  the  convert,  and  evi- 
dently had  no  faith  in  Abbot  Joachim's 
theories  and  his  mission,  it  was  other- 
wise with  the  world  at  large.  At  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century  a  very  general 
belief,  the  result  of  a  true  instinct,  per- 
vaded all  classes  that  European  society 
was  passing  through  a  tremendous  crisis, 
that  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  or,  as  they 
phrased  it,  "  the  end  of  all  things,"  was 
at  hand. 

The  Abbot  Joachim  was  only  the 
spokesman  of  his  age  who  was  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  hearing.  lie  spoke  a 
language  that  was  a  jargon  of  rhapsody, 
but  he  spoke  vaguely  of  terrors,  and 
perils,  and  earthquakes,  and  thunder- 
ings,  and  the  day  of  wrath  ;  and  because 
he  spoke  so  darkly  men  listened  all  the 
more  eagerly,  for  there  was  a  vague  an- 
ticipation of  the  breaking  up  of  the  great 
waters,  and  that  things  that  had  been 
heretofore  could  not  contmue  as  they 
were. 

Verily  when  the  thirteenth  century 
opened,  the  times  were  evil,  and  no 
hope  seemed  anywhere  on  the  horizon. 
The  grasp  of  the  infidel  was  tightened 
upon  the  Holy  City,  and  what  little 
force  there  ever  had  been  among  the 
rabble  of  Crusaders  was  gone  now  ;  the 
truculent  ruffianism  that  pretended  to 
be  animated  by  the  crusading  spirit 
showed  its  real  character  in  the  hideous 
atrocities  for  which  Simon  de  Montfort 
is  answerable,  and  in  the  unparalleled 
enormities  of  the  sack  of  Constantinople 
in  1204.  For  ten  years  (i  198-1208) 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ger- 
many there  was  ceaseless  and  sanguinary 
war.  In  the  great  Italian  towns  party 
warfare,  never  hesitating  to  resort  to 
every  kind  of  crime,  had  long  been 
chronic.  The  history  of  Sicily  is  one 
long  record  of  cruelty,  tyranny,  and 
wrong — committed,  suffered,  or  re- 
venged. Over  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe  people  seem  to  have  had  no 
hojnes  j  the  merchant,  the  student,  the 
soldier,  the  ecclesiastic  were  always  on 
the  move.  Young  men  made  no  diffi- 
culty in  crossing  the  Alps  to  attend 
lectures  at  Bologna,  or  crossing  the 
Channel  to  or  from  Oxford  and  Paris. 
The  soldier  or  the  scholar  was  equally  a 
free-lance,  ready  to  take  service  wher- 
ever it  offered,  and  to  settle  wherever 
there   was   bread  to   win  or  money   to 


save.      No  one  trusted  in  the  stability  of 
anything. 

To  a  thoughtful  man  watching  the 
signs  of  the  times,  it  may  well  have 
seemed  that  the  hope  for  the  future  of 
civilization — the  hope  for  any  future 
whether  of  art,  science,  or  religion — lay 
in  the  steady  growth  of  the  towns.  It 
might  be  that  the  barrier  of  the  Alps 
would  always  limit  the  influence  of 
Italian  cities  to  Italy  and  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  but  for  the  great 
towns  of  Belgium  and  Germany  what 
part  might  not  be  left  for  them  to  play 
in  the  history  of  the  world  ?  In  Eng- 
land the  towns  were  as  yet  insignificant 
communities  compared  with  such  mighty 
aggregates  of  population  as  were  to  be 
found  in  Bruges,  Antwerp,  or  Cologne  ; 
but  even  the  English  towns  were  commu- 
nities, and  they  were  beginning  to  assert 
themselves  somewhat  loudly  while  cling- 
ing to  their  chartered  rights  with  jealous 
tenacity.  Those  rights,  however,  were 
eminently  exclusive  and  selfish  in  their 
character.  The  corporate  towns  were 
ruled  in  all  cases  by  an  oligarchy.  The 
increase  in  the  population  brought  wealth 
to  a  class,  the  class  of  privileged  traders, 
associated  into  guilds,  who  kept  their 
several  mysteries  to  themselves  b/  vigi- 
lant measures  of  protection.  Outside 
the  well-guarded  defences  which  these 
trades-unions  constructed,  there  were  the 
masses — hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water — standing  to  the  skilled  artisan  of 
the  thirteenth  century  almost  precisely 
in  the  same  relation  as  the  bricklayer's 
laborer  does  to  the  mason  in  our  own 
time.  The  sediment  of  the  town  popula- 
tion in  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  dense 
slough  of  stagnant  misery,  squalor, 
famine,  loathsome  disease,  and  dull 
despair,  such  as  the  worst  slums  of  Lon- 
don, Paris,  or  Liverpool  know  nothing 
of.  When  we  hear  of  the  mortality 
among  the  townsmen  during  the  periodi- 
cal outbreaks  of  pestilence  or  famine, 
horror  suggests  that  we  should  dismiss 
as  incredible  such  stories  as  the  imagi- 
nation shrinks  from  dwelling  on.  What 
greatly  added  to  the  dreary  wretchedness 
of  the  lower  order  in  the  towns  was  the 
fact  that  the  ever-increasing  throngs  of 
beggars,  outlaws,  and  ruffian  runaways 
were  simply  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 
The  civil  authorities  took  no  account 
of  them  as  long  as  they  quietly  rotted 
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and  died  ;  and,  what  was  still  more 
dreadful,  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
Church  polity  had  been  formed  and  was 
adapted  to  deal  with  entirely  different 
conditions  of  society  from  those  which 
had  now  arisen. 

The  idea  of  the  parish  priest  taking 
the  oversight  of  his  flock,  and  minister- 
ing to  each  member  as  the  shepherd  of 
the  people,  is  a  grand  one,  but  it  is  an 
idea  which  can  be  realized,  and  then 
only  approximately,  in  the  village  com- 
munity. In  the  towns  of  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  not  even  attempted.  The 
other  idea,  of  men  and  women  weary  of 
the  hard  struggle  with  sin  and  fleeing 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  joining  to- 
gether to  give  themselves  up  to  the 
higher  life,  out  of  the  reach  of  temp- 
tation and  safe  from  the  witcheries 
of  Mammon — that,  too,  was  a  grand 
idea,  and  not  unfrequently  it  had  been 
carried  out  grandly.  But  the  monk 
was  nothing  and  did  nothing  for  the 
townsman  ;  he  fled  away  to  his  soli- 
tude ;  the  rapture  of  silent  adoration  was 
his  joy  and  exceeding  great  reward  ;  his 
nights  and  days  might  be  spent  in  praise 
and  prayer,  sometimes  in  study  and  re- 
search, sometimes  in  battling  with  the 
powers  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  some- 
times in  throwing  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  art  which  it  was  easy  to  persuade 
himself  he  was  doing  only  for  the  glory 
of  God  ;  but  all  this  must  go  on  far 
away  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  cer- 
tainly not  within  earshot  of  the  multi- 
tude. Moreover,  the  monk  was,  by 
birth,  education,  and  sympathy,  one  with 
the  upper  classes.  What  were  the  rab- 
ble to  him  ?  *  In  return  the  rich  bur- 
gher hated  him  cordially,  as  a  supercili- 
ous aristocrat  and  Pharisee,  with  the 
guile  and  greed  of  the  Scribe  and  law- 
yer superadded. 

Upon  the  townsmen— whatever  it  may 
have  been  among  the  countrymen — the 
ministers  of  religion  exercised  the  small- 
est possible  restraint.  Nay  I  It  was 
only  too  evident  that  the  bonds  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  which  had  so 
often  exercised  a  salutary  check  upon  the 


*  The  20th  Article  of  the  Assize  of  Claren- 
don is  very  significant  :  "  Prohibet  dominus 
rex  ne  monachi  .  .  .  recipiant  aliqtiein  de 
minitfo  popido  in  monachum''  etc. — Stubbs's 
"  Benedict  Abbas,"  Pref.  p.  cliv. 


unruly  had  become  seriously  relaxed  of 
late,  both  in  town  and  country  ;  they 
had  been  put  to  too  great  a  strain  and 
had  snapped.  By  the  suicidal  methods 
of  Excommunication  and  Interdict  all 
ranks  were  schooled  into  doing  without 
the  rites  of  religion,  the  baptism  of  their 
children,  or  the  blessing  upon  the  mar- 
riage union.  In  the  mean  time  it  was 
notorious  that  even  in  high  places  there 
were  instances  not  a  few  of  Christians 
who  had  denied  the  faith  and  had  given 
themselves  up  to  strange  beliefs,  of 
which  the  creed  of  the  Moslem  was  not 
the  worst.  Men  must  have  received 
with  a  smile  the  doctrine  that  Marriage 
was  a  Sacrament  when  everybody  knew 
that,  among  the  upper  classes  at  least, 
the  bonds  of  matrimony  were  soluble 
almost  at  pleasure.*  It  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  notice  that  the  observance 
of  Sunday  was  almost  universally  neg- 
lected, or  that  sermons  had  become  so 
rare  that  when  Eustace,  Abbot  of  Flai, 
preached  in  various  places  in  England 
in  1 200,  miracles  were  said  to  have  en- 
sued as  the  ordinary  effects  of  his  elo- 
quence. Earnestness  in  such  an  age 
seemed  in  itself  miraculous.  Here  and 
there  men  and  women,  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteousness,  raised  their 
sobbing  prayer  to  heaven  that  the  Lord 
would  shortly  accomplish  the  number  of 
His  elect  and  hasten  His  coming,  and 
Abbot  Joachim's  dreams  were*talked  of 
and  his  vague  mutterings  made  the 
sanguine  hope  for  better  days.  Among 
those  mutterings  had  there  not  been  a 
speech  of  the  two  heavenly  witnesses 
who  were  to  do — ah  !  what  were  they 
not  to  do  ?     When  and  where  would  they 


*  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  consort  of  Henry 
II.,  had  been  divorced  by  Louis  VII.  of  France. 
Constance  of  Brittany,  mother  of  Arthur — 
Shakespeare's  idealized  Constance— left  her 
husband,  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  to  unite 
herself  with  Guy  of  Flanders.  Conrad  of  Mont- 
ferat  divorced  the  daughter  of  Isaac  Angelus, 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  to  marry  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Amalric,  King  of  Jerusalem,  the 
bride  repudiating  her  husband  Henfrid  of  Thou- 
ars.  Philip  II.  of  France  married  the  sister  of 
the  King  of  Denmark  one  day  and  divorced 
her  the  next  ;  then  married  a  German  lady,  left 
her,  and  returned  to  the  repudiated  Dane. 
King  John  in  11 89  divorced  Hawisia,  Countess 
of  Gloucester,  and  took  Isabella  of  Angouleme 
to  wife,  but  how  little  he  cared  to  be  faithful  to 
the  one  or  the  other  the  chronicles  disdain  to 
ask. 
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appear  ?     And  these  heavenly  witnesses, 
who  were  they  ? 

Eight  years  before  King  Richard  was 
in  Sicily  a  child  had  been  born  in  the 
thriving  town  of  Assisi,  thirteen  miles 
from  Perugia,  who  was  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  great  movers  of  the  world. 
Giovanni  Bernardone  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  at  Assisi,  and  from  all 
that  appears  an  only  child.  He  was  from 
infancy  intended  for  a  mercantile  career, 
nor  does  he  seem  to  have  felt  any  dislike 
to  it.  One  story — and  it  is  as  probable 
as  the  other — accounts  for  his  name 
Francesco  by  assuring  us  that  he  earned 
it  by  his  unusual  familiarity  with  the 
French  language,  acquired  during  his 
residence  in  France  while  managing  his 
father's  business.  The  new  name  clung 
to  him  ;  the  old  baptismal  name  was 
dropped  ;  posterity  has  almost  forgotten 
that  it  was  ever  imposed.  From  the 
mass  of  tradition  and  personal  recol- 
lections that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
so  many  different  sources  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  decide  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  pure  invention  of  pious  fraud, 
and  when  with  mere  exaggeration  of  ac- 
tual fact,  but  it  scarcely  admits  of  doubt 
that  the  young  merchant  of  Assisi  was 
engaged  in  trade  and  commerce  till  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  living  in  the  main  as 
others  live,  but  perhaps  early  conspicu- 
ous for  aiming  at  a  loftier  ideal  than 
that  of  his  every-day  associates,  and 
characterized  by  the  devout  and  ardent 
temperament  essential  to  the  religious 
reformer.  It  was  in  the  year  1206  that 
he  became  a  changed  man.  He  fell  ill 
— he  lay  at  Death's  door.  From  the 
languor  and  delirium  he  recovered  but 
slowly — when  he  did  recover  old  things 
had  passed  away  ;  behold  !  all  things 
had  become  new.  From  this  time 
Giovanni  Bernardone  passes  out  of  sight, 
and  from  the  ashes  of  a  dead  past,  from 
the  seed  which  has  withered  that  the 
new  life  might  germinate  and  fructify, 
Francis — why  grudge  to  call  him  Saint 
Francis  ? — of  Assisi  rises. 

Very  early  the  young  man  had  shown 
a  taste  for  Church  restoration.  The 
material  fabric  of  the  houses  of  God  in 
the  land  could  not  but  exhibit  the  decay 
of  living  faith  ;  the  churches  were  falling 
into  ruins.  The  little  chapel  of  St. 
Mary  and  Angels  at  Assisi  was  in  a 
scandalous     condition     of     decay.      It 


troubled  the  heart  of  the  young  pietist 
profoundly  to  see  the  Christian  church 
squalid  and  tottering  to  its  fall  while 
within  sight  of  it  was  the  Roman  temple 
in  which  men  had  worshipped  the  idols. 
There  it  stood,  as  it  had  stood  for  a 
thousand  years — as  it  stands  to  this  day. 
Oh  shame  !  that  Christian  men  should 
build  so  slightly  while  the  heathen  built 
so  strongly  ! 

To  the  little  squalid  ruin  St.  Francis 
came  time  and  again,  and  poured  out 
his  heart,  perplexed  and  sad  ;  and  there, 
we  are  told,  God  met  him  and  a  voice 
said,  "  Go,  and  build  my  church  again." 
It  was  a  "  thought  beyond  his  thought" 
and  with  the  straightforward  simplicity  of 
his  nature  he  accepted  the  message  in  its 
literal  sense  and  at  once  set  about  obey- 
ing it  as  he  understood  it.  He  began 
by  giving  all  he  could  lay  his  hands  on 
to  provide  funds  for  the  work.  His 
own  resources  exhausted,  he  applied  for 
contributions  to  all  who  came  in  his 
way.  His  father  became  alarmed  at  his 
son's  excessive  liberality,  and  the  con- 
sequences that  might  ensue  from  his 
strange  recklessness  ;  it  is  even  said  that 
he  turned  him  out  of  doors  ;  it  seems 
that  the  commercial  partnership  was 
cancelled  ;  it  is  certain  that  the  son  was 
compelled  to  make  some  great  renuncia- 
tion of  wealth,  and  tiiat  his  private 
means  were  seriously  restricted.  That 
a  man  of  business  should  be  blind  to  he 
preciousness  of  money  vvas  as  sufficient 
a  proof  then,  as  now,  that  he  must  be 
mad. 

O  ye  wary  men  of  the  world,  bristling 
with  the  shrewdest  of  maxims,  bursting 
with  the  lessons  of  experience,  ye  of  the 
cool  heads  and  the  cold  gray  eyes,  ye 
whom  the  statesman  loves,  and  the 
tradesman  trusts,  cautious,  sagacious, 
prudent  ;  when  the  rumbling  of  the 
earthquake  tells  us  that  the  foundations 
of  the  earth  are  out  of  course,  we  must 
look  for  deliverance  to  other  than  you. 
A  grain  of  enthusiasm  is  of  mightier 
force  than  a  million  tons  of  wisdom  such 
as  yours  ;  then  v/hen  the  hour  of  the 
great  upheaval  has  arrived,  and  things 
can  no  longer  be  kept  going  ! — "  Build 
up  my  church,"  said  the  voice  again  to 
this  gushing  emaciated  fanatic  in  the 
second-rate  Italian  town,  this  dismal 
bankrupt  of  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
"  of  lamentably  low  extraction,"  whom 
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no  University  claimed  as  her  own,  and 
whom  the  learned  pundits  pitied,  and  at 
last  he  understood  the  profounder  mean- 
ing of  the  words.  It  was  no  temple 
made  with  hands,  but  the  living  Church 
that  needed  raising.  The  dust  of  cor- 
ruption must  be  swept  away,  the  dry 
bones  be  stirred  ;  the  breath  of  the 
divine  Spirit  blow  and  re-animate  them. 
Did  not  the  voice  mean  that  ?  What 
remained  but  to  obey  ? 

In  his  journeyings  through  France  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  St,  Francis 
should  not  have  heard  of  the  poor  men 
of  Lyons  M-hose  peculiar  tenets  at  this 
time  were  arousing  very  general  atten- 
tion. It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may 
have  fallen  in  with  one  of  those  transla- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  into  the 
vernacular  executed  by  Stephen  de  Emsa 
at  the  expense  of  Peter  Waldo,  and 
through  his  means  widely  circulated 
among  all  classes.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the 
words  addressed  by  our  Lord  to  the 
seventy,  when  he  sent  them  forth  to 
preach  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  seemed 
to  St.  Francis  to  be  written  in  letters  of 
flame.  They  haunted  him  waking  and 
sleeping.  "  The  lust  of  gain  is  the 
spirit  of  Cain  !"  what  had  it  done  for 
the  world  or  the  Church  but  saturate  the 
one  and  the  other  with  sordid  greed  ? 
Mere  wealth  had,  not  added  to  the  sum 
of  human  happiness.  Nay,  misery  was 
growing  ;  kings  fought,  and  the  people 
bled  at  every  pore.  Merchants  reared 
their  palaces,  and  the  masses  were  perish- 
ing. Where  riches  increased,  their  pride 
and  ungodliness  were  rampant.  What 
had  corrupted  the  monks,  whose  lives 
should  be  so  pure  and  exemplary  ? 
What  but  their  vast  possessions,  bringing 
with  them  luxury  and  the  paralysis  of 
devotion  and  of  all  loftier  endeavor  ? 
It  was  openly  maintained  that  the 
original  Benedictine  Rule  could  not  be 
kept  now  as  of  yore.  One  attempt  after 
another  to  bring  back  the  old  monastic 
discipline  had  failed  deplorably.  The 
Cluniac  revival  had  been  followed  by 
the  Cluniac  laxity,  splendor,  and  osten- 
tation. The  Cistercians,  who  for  a 
generation  had  been  the  sour  puritans  of 
the  cloister,  had  become  the  most  potent 
religious  corporation  in  Europe  ;  but 
theirs  was  the  power  of  the  purse  now. 
Where  had  the  old  strictness  and  the  old 
fervor   gone  ?     Each    man    was   lusting 


for  all  that  was  not  his  own  ;  but    free 

alms,  where  were  they  ?  and  pity  for  the 

sad,  and  reverence  for  the  stricken,  and 

tenderness  and  sympathy?     "  O  gentle 

Jesus,  where  art  Thou  ?  and  is  there  no 

love  of  Thee  anywhere,  nor  any  love  for 

Thy  lost  sheep,  Thou  crucified  Saviour 

of  men  ?" 

***** 

Knocking  at  his  heart — not  merely 
buzzing  in  his  brain — the  words  kept 
smiting  him,  "  Provide  neither  gold  nor 
silver  nor  brass  in  your  purses,  neither 
scrip  for  your  journey,  neither  two  coats, 
nor  yet  staves,  for  the  workman  is 
worthy  of  his  meat  !"  Once  men  had 
changed  the  face  of  the  world  with  no 
other  equipment.  Faith  then  had  re- 
moved mountains.  Why  not  again  ? 
He  threw  away  his  staff  and  shoes  ;  he 
went  forth  with  literally  a  single  gar- 
ment ;  he  was  girt  with  a  common  rope 
round  his  loins.  He  no  more  doubted 
of  his  mission,  he  no  more  feared  for 
the  morrow  than  he  feared  for  the  young 
ravens  that  he  loved  and  spake  to  in  an 
ecstasy  of  joy. 

Henceforth  there  was  "  not  a  bird 
upon  the  tree  but  half  forgave  his  being 
human  ;"  the  flowers  of  the  field  looked 
out  at  him  with  special  greetings,  the 
wolf  of  the  mountains  met  him  with  no 
fierce  glare  in  his  eye.  Great  men 
smiled  at  the  craze  of  the  monomaniac. 
Old  men  shook  their  gray  heads  and 
remembered  that  they  themselves  had 
been  young  and  foolish.  Practical  men 
would  not  waste  their  words  upon  the 
folly  of  the  thing.  Rich  men,  serenely 
confident  of  their  position,  atifirnied  that 
they  knew  of  only  one  who  could  over- 
come the  world — to  wit,  the  veritable 
hero,  he  who  holds  the  purse-strings. 
St.  Francis  did  not  speak  to  these. 
"  Oh  ye  miserable,  helpless,  and  despair- 
ing ;  ye  who  find  yourselves  unutter- 
ably forlorn — so  very,  very  far  astray  ; 
ye  lost  souls  whom  Satan  has  bound 
through  the  long  weary  years  ;  ye  of  the 
broken  hearts,  bowed  down  and  crushed; 
ye  with  your  wasted  bodies  loathsome  to 
every  sense,  to  whom  life  is  torture  and 
whom  death  will  not  deliver  ;  ye  whose 
very  nearness  by  the  wayside  makes  the 
traveller  as  he  passes  shudder  with  un- 
controllable horror  lest  your  breath 
should  light  upon  his  garments,  look  !  I 
am    poor   as   you — I    am    one  of   your- 
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selves,  Christ,  the  very  Christ  of  God, 
has  sent  me  with  a  message  to  you. 
Listen  !" 

It  is  observable  that  we  never  hear  of 
St.  Francis  that  he  was  a  sermon-maker. 
He  had  received  no  clerical  or  even 
academical  training.  Up  to  1207  he 
had  not  even  a  license  to  preach.  It 
was  only  after  this  that  he  was — and  ap- 
parently without  desiring  it — ordained  a 
deacon.  In  its  first  beginnings,  the 
Franciscan  movement  was  essentially 
moral,  not  theological,  still  less  intel- 
lectual. The  absence  of  anything  like 
dogma  in  the  sermons  of  the  early 
Minorites  was  their  characteristic.  One 
is  tempted  to  say  it  was  a  mere  accident 
that  these  men  were  not  sectaries,  so 
little  in  common  had  they  with  the  ec- 
clesiastics of  the  time,  so  entirely  did 
they  live  and  labor  among  the  laity,  of 
whom  they  were  and  with  whom  they  so 
profoundly  sympathized.  The  secret  of 
the  overwhelming,  the  irresistible  attrac- 
tion which  St.  Francis  exercised  is  to  be 
found  in  his  matchless  simplicity,  in  his 
sublime  self-surrender.  He  removed 
mountains  because  he  believed  intensely 
in  the  infinite  power  of  mere  goodness. 
While  from  the  writhing  millions  all  over 
Europe,  the  millions  ignorant,  neglect- 
ed, plague-stricken,  despairing,  an  inar- 
ticulate wail  was  going  ud  to  God,  St. 
Francis  made  it  articulate.  Then  he 
boldly    proclaimed  :    "  God  has    heard 


your  cry 


It  meant   this   and  that.      I 


am  sent  to  you  with  the  good  God's 
answer."  There  was  less  than  a  step 
between  accepting  him  as  the  interpreter 
of  their  vague  yearnings  and  embracing 
him  as  the  ambassador  of  heaven  to 
themselves. 

St.  Francis  was  hardly  tvventy-eight 
years  old  when  he  set  out  for  Rome,  to 
lay  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  great  Pope 
Innocent  the  Third,  and  to  ask  from  him 
some  formal  recognition.  The  pontiff, 
so  the  story  goes,  was  walking  in  the 
garden  of  the  Lateran  when  the  mo- 
mentous meeting  took  place.  Startled 
by  the  sudden  apparition  of  an  emaci- 
ated young  man,  bare-headed,  shoeless, 
half-clad,  but — for  all  his  gentleness — a 
beggar  who  would  take  no  denial,  Inno- 
cent hesitated.  It  was  but  for  a  brief 
hour,  the  next  he  was  won.  Francis  re- 
turned to  Assisi  with  the  Papal  sanction 
for  what  was,  probably,  a  draught  of  his 


afterward  famous  "  Rule."  He  was 
met  by  the  whole  city,  who  received  him 
with  a  frenzy  of  excitement.  By  this 
time  his  enthusiasm  had  kindled  that  of 
eleven  other  young  men,  all  now  aglow 
with  the  same  divine  fire.  A  twelfth 
soon  was  added — he,  too,  a  layman  of 
gentle  blood  and  of  knightly  rank.  All 
these  had  surrendered  their  claim  to 
everything  in  the  shape  of  property, 
and  had  resolved  to  follow  their  great 
leader's  example  by  stripping  themselves 
of  all  worldly  possessions,  and  suffering 
the  loss  of  all  things.  They  were  beg- 
gars— literally  barefooted  beggars.  The 
love  of  money  was  the  root  of  all  evil. 
They  would  not  touch  the  accursed 
thing  lest  they  should  be  defiled — no, 
not  with  the  tips  of  their  fingers.  "  Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon." 
Beggars  they  were,  but  they  were  breth- 
ren— Fratrcs  {Freres).  We  in  England 
have  got  to  call  them  Friars.  Francis 
was  never  known  in  his  lifetime  as  any- 
thing higher  than  Brother  Francis,  and 
his  community  he  insisted  should  be 
called  the  community  of  the  lesser 
brethren — Fratres  Minorcs — for  none 
could  be  or  should  be  less  than  they. 
Abbots  and  Priors,  he  would  have  none 
of  them.  "  He  that  will  be  chief  among 
you,"  he  said,  in  Christ's  own  words, 
"let  him  be  your  servant."  The 
highest  official  among  the  Minorites  was 
the  Minister,  the  elect  of  all,  the  ser- 
vant of  all,  and  if  not  humble  enough  to 
serve,  not  fit  to  rule. 

People  talk  of  "  Monks  and  Friars" 
as  if  these  were  convertible  terms.  The 
truth  is  that  the  difference  between  the 
Monks  and  the  Friars  was  almost  one  of 
kind.  The  Monk  was  supposed  never 
to  leave  his  cloister.  The  Friar  in  St. 
Francis's  first  intention  had  no  cloister 
to  leave.  Even  when  he  had  where  to 
lay  his  head,  his  life-work  was  not  to 
save  his  own  soul,  but  first  and  foremost 
to  save  the  bodies  and  souls  of  others. 
The  Monk  had  nothing  to  do  with  min- 
istering to  others.  At  best  his  business 
was  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  it 
behooved  him  to  be  much  more  upon 
his  guard  that  the  salt  should  not  lose 
his  savor,  than  that  the  earth  should  be 
sweetened.  The  Friar  was  an  itinerant 
evangelist,  always  on  the  move.  He 
was  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  He 
lifted   up    his    voice    against    sin    and 
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wrong.  "  Save  yourselves  from  this  un- 
toward generation  !"  he  cried  ;  "  save 
yourselves  from  the  wrath  to  come." 
The  Monk,  as  has  been  said,  was  an 
aristocrat.  The  Friar  belonged  to  the 
great  unwashed  ! 

Without  the  loss  of  a  day  the  new 
apostles  of  poverty,  of  pity,  of  an  all- 
embracing  love,  went  forth  by  two  and 
two  to  build  up  the  ruined  Church  of 
God.  Theology  they  were,  from  any- 
thing that  appears,  sublimely  ignorant 
of.  Except  that  they  were  masters  of 
every  phrase  and  word  in  the  Gospels, 
their  stock  in  trade  was  scarcely  more 
than  that  of  an  average  candidate  for 
Anglican  orders  ;  but  to  each  and  all 
of  them  Christ  was  simply  everything. 
If  ever  men  have  preached  Christ,  these 
men  did  ;  Christ,  nothing  but  Christ, 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  first  and 
the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  end. 
They  had  no  system,  they  had  no  views, 
they  combated  no  opinions,  they  took 
no  side.  Let  the  dialecticians  dispute 
about  this  nice  distinction  or  that. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Christ  had 
died  and  risen,  and  was  alive  forever- 
more.  There  was  no  place  for  contro- 
versy or  opinions  when  here  was  a  mere 
simple,  indisputable,  but  most  awful 
fact.  Did  you  want  to  wrangle  about 
the  aspect  of  the  fact,  the  evidence,  the 
what  not  ?  St.  Francis  had  no  mission 
to  argue  with  you.  The  pearl  of  great 
price — will  you  have  it  or  not  ?  Whether 
or  not,  there  are  millions  sighing  for  it, 
crying  for  it,  dying  for  it.  To  the  poor 
at  any  rate  the  Gospel  shall  be  preached 
now  as  of  old. 

To  the  poor  by  the  poor.  Those 
masses,  those  dreadful  masses,  crawling, 
sweltering  in  the  foul  hovels,  in  many  a 
southern  town  with  never  a  roof  to 
cover  them,  huddling  in  groups  under  a 
dry  arch,  alive  with  vermin  ;  gibbering 
cretins  with  the  ghastly  wens  ;  lepers  by 
the  hundred,  too  shocking  for  mothers 
to  gaze  at,  and  therefore  driven  forth  to 
curse  and  howl  in  the  lazar-house  outside 
the  walls,  there  stretching  out  their  bony 
hands  to  clutch  the  frightened  alms- 
giver's  dole,  or,  failing  that,  to  pick  up 
shreds  of  offal  from  the  heaps  of  gar- 
bage— to  these  St.  Francis  came. 

More  wonderful  still  ! — to  these  out- 
casts came  those  other  twelve,  so  utterly 
had  their  leader's  sublime  self-surrender 


communicated  itself  to  his  converts. 
"  We  are  come,"  they  said,  "  to  live 
among  you  and  be  your  servants,  and 
wash  your  sores,  and  make  your  lot  less 
hard  than  it  is.  We  only  want  to  do  as 
Christ  bids  us  do.  We  are  beggars  too, 
and  we  too  have  not  where  to  lay  our 
heads.  Christ  sent  us  to  you.  Yes. 
Christ  the  crucified,  whose  we  are,  and 
whose  you  are.  Be  not  wroth  with  us, 
we  will  help  you  if  we  can." 

As  they  spoke,  so  they  lived.  They 
were  less  than  the  least,  as  St.  Francis 
told  them  they  must  strive  to  be.  In- 
credulous cynicism  was  put  to  silence. 
It  was  wonderful,  it  was  inexplicable,  it 
was  disgusting,  it  was  anything  you 
please  ;  but  where  there  were  outcasts, 
lepers,  pariahs,  there,  there  were  these 
penniless  Minorites  tending  the  miser- 
able sufferers  with  a  cheerful  look,  and 
not  seldom  with  a  merry  laugh.  As  one 
reads  the  stories  of  those  earlier  Fran- 
ciscans, one  is  reminded  every  now  and 
then  of  the  extravagances  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army. 

The  heroic  example  set  by  these  men 
at  first  startled,  and  then  fascinated,  the 
upper  classes.  While  laboring  to  save 
the  lowest,  they  took  captive  the  high- 
est. The  Brotherhood  grew  in  numbers 
day  by  day  ;  as  it  grew,  new  problems 
presented  themselves.  How  to  dispose 
of  all  the  wealth  renounced,  how  to 
employ  the  energies  of  all  the  crowds  of 
brethren.  Hardest  of  all,  what  to  do 
with  the  earnest,  highly-trained,  and 
sometimes  erudite  convert  who  could  not 
divest  himself  of  the  treasures  of  learn- 
ing which  he  had  amassed.  "  Must  I 
part  with  my  books  ?"  said  the  scholar, 
with  a  sinking  heart.  "  Carry  nothing 
with  you  for  your  journey  !"  was  the  in- 
exorable answer.  "  Not  a  Breviary  ? 
not  even  the  Psalms  of  David  ?"  "  Get 
them  into  your  heart  of  hearts,  and 
provide  yourself  with  a  treasure  in  the 
lieavens.  Who  ever  heard  of  Christ 
reading  books  save  when  He  opened 
the  book  in  the  synagogue,  and  then 
closed  \\.  and  went  forth  to  teach  the  world 
forever  ?" 

In  1215  the  new  Order  held  its  first 
Chapter  at  the  Church  of  the  Portiun- 
cula.  The  numbers  of  the  Brotherhood 
and  the  area  over  which  their  labors  ex- 
tended had  increased  so  vastly  that  it 
was  already  found  necessary  to  nominate 
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Provincial    Ministers   in    France,     Ger- 
many, and  Spain. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in 
Italy,  another  notable  reformer  was 
vexing  his  righteous  soul  in  Spain.  St. 
Dominic  was  a  very  different  man  from 
the  gentle  and  romantic  young  Italian. 
Of  high  birth,  which  among  the  haughty 
Castillians  has  always  counted  for  a 
great  deal,  he  had  passed  his  boyhood 
among  ecclesiastics  and  academics.  He 
was  twelve  years  older  than  St.  Francis. 
He  studied  theology  for  ten  years  at  the 
University  of  Palencia,  and  before  the 
twelfth  century  closed  he  was  an 
Augustinian  Canon.  In  1203,  while  St. 
Francis  was  still  poring  over  his  father's 
ledgers,  Dominic  was  associated  with 
the  Bishop  of  Osma  in  negotiating  a 
marriage  for  Alphonso  the  Eighth,  King 
of  Castille.  For  the  next  ten  years  he 
was  more  or  less  concerned  with  the 
hideous  atrocities  of  the  Albigensian 
war.  During  that  dark  period  of  his 
career  he  was  brought  every  day  face  to 
face  with  heresy  and  schism.  From  in- 
fancy he  must  have  heard  those  around 
him  talk  with  a  savage  intolerance  of  the 
Moors  of  the  South  and  the  stubborn 
Jews  of  Toledo  nearer  home.  Now  his 
eyes  were  open  to  the  perils  that  beset 
the  Church  from  sectaries  who  from 
within  were  for  casting  off  her  divine 
authority.  Wretches  who  questioned 
the  very  creeds  and  rejected  the  Sacra- 
ments, yet  perversely  insisted  that  they 
were  Christian  men  and  women,  with  a 
clearer  insight  into  Gospel  mysteries 
than  Bishops  and  Cardinals  or  the  Holy 
Father  himself.  Here  was  heresy  ram- 
pant, and  immortal  souls,  all  astray, 
beguiled  by  evil  men  and  deceivers, 
"  whose  words  doth  eat  as  doth  a 
canker."  Dominic  "saw  that  there 
was  no  man,  and  marvelled  that  there 
was  no  intercessor." 

It  was  not  ungodliness  that  Dominic, 
in  the  first  instance,  determined  to  war 
with,  but  ignorance  and  error.  These 
were  to  him  the  monster  evils,  whose 
natural  fruit  was  moral  corruption.  Get 
rid  of  them,  and  the  depraved  heart 
might  be  dealt  with  by-and  by.  Domi- 
nic stood  forth  as  the  determined  cham- 
pion of  orthodoxy.  "  Preach  the  word 
in  season,  out  of  season  ;  reprove,  re- 
buke,  exhort" — that  was    his  panacea. 
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His  success  at  the  first  was  but  small. 
Preachers  with  the  divine  fervor,  with 
the  gift  of  utterance,  with  the  power  to 
drive  truth  home — are  rare.  They  are 
not  to  be  had  for  the  asking  ;  they  are 
not  trained  in  a  day.  Years  passed,  but 
little  was  achieved  ;  Dominic  was  patient. 
He  had,  indeed,  founded  a  small  re- 
ligious community  of  sixteen  brethren  at 
St.  Rouain,  near  Toulouse — one  of 
these,  we  are  told,  was  an  Englishman 
— whose  aim  and  object  were  to  produce 
an  effect  through  the  agency  of  the 
pulpit,  to  confute  the  heretics  and  in- 
struct the  unlearned.  The  Order,  if  it 
deserved  the  name,  was  established  on 
the  old  lines.  A  monastery  was  found- 
ed, a  local  habitation  secured.  The 
maintenance  of  the  brotherhood  was 
provided  for  by  a  sufficient  endowment  ; 
the  petty  cares  and  anxieties  of  life  were 
in  the  main  guarded  against  ;  but  when 
Innocent  the  Third  gave  his  formal 
sanction  to  the  new  community,  it  was 
given  to  Dominic  and  his  associates,  on 
the  8th  of  October,  1215,  as  to  a  house 
of  Augustinian  ^anons,  who  received 
permission  to  enjoy  in  their  corporate 
capacity  the  endowments  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  them.  In  the  fol- 
lowing July  Innocent  died,  and  was  at 
once  succeeded  by  Honorius  the  Third. 
Dominic  set  out  for  Rome,  and  on  the 
2 2d  of  December  he  received  from  the 
new  Pope  a  bare  confirmation  of  what 
his  predecessor  had  granted,  with  little 
more  that  a  passing  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  the  new  canons  were  to  be  emphat- 
ically Preachers  of  the  faith.  In  the 
autumn  of  1217  Dominic  turned  his  back 
upon  Languedoc  forever.  He  took  up 
his  residence  at  Rome,  and  at  once  rose 
high  in  the  favor  of  the  Po]:)e.  His  elo- 
quence, his  earnestness,  his  absorbing 
enthusiasm,  his  matchless  dialectic  skill, 
his  perfect  scholastic  training — all  com- 
bined to  attract  precisely  those  cultured 
churchmen  whose  fastidious  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  revolted  from  the  aus- 
terities of  St.  Francis  and  the  enormous 
demands  which  the  Minorites  made  upon 
their  converts.  While  Francis  was 
acting  upon  the  masses  from  Assisi, 
Dominic  was  stirring  the  dry  bones  to  a 
new  vitality  among  scholars  and  ecclesi- 
astics at  Rome. 

Thus  far  we  have  heard  little  or  noth- 
ing of  poverty  among  the  more  highly 
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educated  Friars  Preachers,  as  they  got 
to  be  called.  That  seems  to  have  been 
quite  an  afterthought.  So  far  as  Domi- 
nic may  be  said  to  have  accepted  the 
Voluntary  Principle  and,  renouncing  all 
endowments,  to  have  thrown  himself  and 
his  followers  for  support  upon  the  alms 
of  the  faithful,  so  far  he  was  a  disciple 
of  St.  Francis.  The  Champion  of  Or- 
thodoxy wa^  a  convert  to  the  Apostle 
of  Poverty. 

How  soon  the  Dominicans  gave  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  distinctive  tenet  of 
the  Minorites  will  never  now  be  known, 
nor  how  far  St.  Francis  himself  adopted 
it  from  others  ;  but  a  conviction  that 
holiness  of  life  had  deteriorated  in  the 
Church  and  the  cloister  by  reason  of  the 
excessive  wealth  of  monks  and  ecclesi- 
astics was  prevalent  everywhere,  and  a 
belief  was  growing  that  sanctity  was  at- 
tainable only  by  those  who  were  ready 
to  part  with  all  their  worldly  possessions 
and  give  to  such  as  needed.  Even  be- 
fore St.  Francis  had  applied  to  Innocent 
the  Third,  the  poor  men  of  Lyons  had 
come  to  Rome  begging  for  papal  sanc- 
tion to  their  missionary  plans  ;  they  met 
with  little  favor,  and  vanished  from  the 
scene.  But  they  too  declaimed  against 
endowments — they  too  were  to  live  on 
alms.  The  Gospel  of  Poverty  was  "  in 
the  air. ' ' 

In  1 2 19  the  Franciscans  held  their 
second  general  Chapter.  It  was  evident 
that  they  were  taking  the  world  by  storm  ; 
evident,  too,  that  their  astonishing  suc- 
cess was  due  less  to  their  preaching  than 
to  their  self-denying  lives.  It  was 
abundantly  plain  that  this  vast  army  of 
fervent  missionaries  could  live  from  day 
to  day  and  work  wonders  in  evangelizing 
the  masses  without  owning  a  rood  of 
land,  or  having  anything  to  depend  upon 
but  the  perennial  stream  of  bounty 
which  flowed  from  the  gratitude  of  their 
followers.  If  the  Preaching  Friars  were 
to  succeed  at  such  a  time  as  this,  they 
could  only  hope  to  do  so  by  exhibiting 
as  sublime  a  faith  as  the  Minorites  dis- 
played to  the  world.  Accordingly,  in 
the  very  year  after  the  second  Chapter  of 
the  Franciscans  was  held  at  Assisi,  a 
general  Chapter  of  the  Dominicans  was 
held  at  Bologna,  and  there  the  profes- 
sion of  poverty  was  formally  adopted, 
and  the  renunciation  of  all  means  of 
support,  except  such  as  might  be  offered 


from  day  to  day,  was  insisted  on. 
Henceforth  the  two  orders  were  to  labor 
side  by  side  in  magnificent  rivalry — 
mendicants  who  went  forth  like  Gideon's 
host  with  empty  pitchers  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  Lord,  and  whose  desires, 
as  far  as  the  good  things  of  this  world 
went,  were  summed  up  in  the  simple 
petition,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread  !"  

Thus  far  the  friars  had  scarcely  been 
heard  of  in  England.  The  Dominicans 
— trained  men  of  education,  addressing 
themselves  mainly  to  the  educated 
classes,  and  sure  of  being  understood 
wherever  Latin,  the  universal  medium  of 
communication  among  scholars,  was  in 
daily  and  hourly  use — the  Dominicans 
could  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  getting 
an  audience  such  as  they  were  qualified 
to  address.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
Franciscans.  If  the  world  was  to  be 
divided  between  these  two  great  bands, 
obviously  the  Minorites'  sphere  of  labor 
must  be  mainly  among  the  lowest,  that 
of  the  Preaching  Friars  among  the  cult- 
ured classes.  When  the  Minorites 
preached  among  Italians  or  French- 
men they  were  received  with  tumultuous 
welcome.  They  spoke  the  language  of 
the  people  ;  and  in  the  vulgar  speech  of 
the  people — rugged,  plastic,  and  reck- 
less of  grammar — the  message  came  as 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy.  When  they 
tried  the  same  method  in  Germany,  we 
are  told,  they  signally  failed.  The  gift 
of  tong-ues,  alas  !  had  ceased.  That,  at 
any  rate,  was  denied,  even  to  such  faith 
as  theirs.  They  were  met  with  ridicule. 
The  rabble  of  Cologne  or  Bremen, 
hoarsely  grumbling  out  their  grating 
gutturals,  were  not  to  be  moved  by  the 
most  impassioned  pleading  of  angels  in 
human  form,  soft  though  their  voices 
might  be,  and  musical  their  tones. 
"  Ach  Himmel  !  was  sagt  er  ?"  growled 
one.  And  peradventure  some  well- 
meaning  interpreter  replied  :  "  Zu 
suchen  und  selig  zu  machen."  When 
the  Italian  tried  to  repeat  the  words  his 
utterance,  not  his  faith,  collapsed  !  The 
German-speaking  people  must  wait  till 
a  door  should  be  opened.  Must  Eng- 
land wait  too  ?  Yes  !  P'or  the  Francis- 
can missionaries  England  too  must  wait 
a  little  while. 

But  England  was  exactly  the  land  for 
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the  Dominican  to  turn  to.  Unhappy 
England  !  Dominic  was  born  in  the 
same  year  that  Thomas  Becket  was  mur- 
dered in  Canterbury  Cathedral  ;  Francis 
in  the  year  before  the  judgment  of  the 
Most  High  began  to  fall  upon  the  guilty 
King  and  his  accursed  progeny.  Since 
then  everything  seemed  to  have  gone 
wrong.  The  last  six  years  of  Henry  the 
Second's  reign  were  years  of  piteous 
misery,  shame,  and  bitterness.  His  two 
elder  sons  died  in  arms  against  their 
father,  the  one  childless,  the  other, 
Geoffrey,  with  a  baby  boy  never  destined 
to  arrive  at  manhood.  The  two  younger 
ones  were  Richard  and  John.  History 
has  no  story  more  sad  than  that  of  the 
wretched  king,  hard  at  death's  door, 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  ferocious 
vindictiveness  of  the  one  son,  and  turn- 
ing his  face  to  the  wall  with  a  broken 
heart  when  he  discovered  the  hateful 
treachery  of  the  other.  Ten  years  after 
this  Richard  died  childless,  and  King 
John  was  crowned — the  falsest,  meanest, 
worst,  and  wickedest  king  that  ever  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  England.  With  him 
the  dread  Nemesis  went  on.  How 
young  Arthur  perished  we  can  but  darkly 
suspect  ;  and  John's  only  remaining 
nephew,  Otho,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
practically  came  to  an  end  after  the 
fatal  battle  of  Bouvines.  His  only  sur- 
viving niece  was  consort  of  Louis  the 
Eighth  of  France — that  insolent  who 
landed  the  last  army  of  invasion  upon 
our  shores.  And  now  John  himself  was 
dead  ;  and  "  Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  when 
thy  king  is  a  child  !"  for  Henry  the 
Third  was  crowned,  a  boy  just  nine 
years  old. 

If  the  Royal  House  had  been  smitten 
even  to  the  verge  of  extinction,  not  less 
wofully  had  the  land  suffered.  For 
eight  years  England  had  lain  under  the 
terrible  interdict  ;  for  most  of  the  time 
only  a  single  bishop  had  remained  in 
England.  John  had  small  need  to  tax 
the  people  ;  he  lived  upon  the  plunder 
of  bishops  and  abbots.  The  churches 
were  desolate  ;  the  worship  of  God  in 
.large  districts  almost  came  to  an  end. 
Only  in  the  Cistercian  monasteries,  and 
in  them  only  for  a  time,  and  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  were  the  rites  of  religion 
continued.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  places  of  those  clergy  who  died 
during   the  eight  years  of  the  interdict 


were  supplied  by  fresh  ordinations  ;  and 
some  excuse  may  have  been  found  for 
the  outrageous  demands  of  the  Pope  to 
present  to  English  benefices  in  the  fact 
that  many  cures  must  have  been  vacant, 
and  the  supply  of  (pialified  Englishmen 
to  succeed  them  had  fallen  short. 

Strange  to  say,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
religious  famine,  and  while  the  Church 
was  being  ruthlessly  pillaged  and  her 
ministers  put  to  rebuke,  there  was  more 
intellectual  activity  in  the  country  than 
had  existed  for  centuries.  The  schools 
at  Oxford  were  attracting  students  from 
far  and  near  ;  and  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  disgraceful  murder  of  three  clerics 
in  1209,  apparently  at  the  instance  of 
King  John,  the  whole  body  of  masters 
and  scholars  dispersed — some  to  Cam- 
bridge, others  to  Reading — it  is  said 
their  number  amounted  to  3000.  These 
were  for  the  most  part  youths  hardly  as 
old  as  the  undergraduates  in  a  Scotch 
university  in  our  own  time  ;  but  there 
was  evidently  an  ample  supply  of  com- 
petent teachers,  or  the  reputation  of 
Oxford  could  not  have  been  main- 
tained. 

It  was  during  the  year  after  the 
Chapter  of  the  Dominicans  held  at 
Bologna  in  1220,  that  the  first  brethren 
of  the  order  arrived  in  England  They 
were  under  the  direction  of  one  Gilbert 
de  Fraxineto,  who  was  accompanied  by 
twelve  associates.  They  landed  early  in 
August,  probably  at  Dover.  They  were 
at  once  received  with  cordiality  by 
Archbishop  Langton,  who  put  their 
powers  to  the  test  by  commanding  one 
of  their  number  to  preach  before  him. 
The  Primate  took  them  into  his  favor, 
and  sent  them  on  their  way.  On  the 
loth  of  August  they  were  preaching  in 
London,  and  on  the  15th  they  appeared 
in  Oxford,  and  were  welcomed  as  the 
bringers-in  of  new  things.  Their  suc- 
cess was  unequivocal.  We  hardly  hear 
of  their  arrival  before  we  learn  that  they 
were  well  established  in  their  school  and 
surrounded  by  eager  disciples. 

Be  it  remembered  that  any  systematic 
training  of  young  men  to  serve  as  evan- 
gelists—any attempt  to  educate  them 
directly  as  preachers  well  furnished  with 
arguments  to  confute  the  erring,  and 
carefully  taught  to  practise  the  graces  of 
oratory — had  never  been  made  in  Eng- 
land.    These  Dominicans  were  already 
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the  Sophists  of  their  age,  masters  of  the 
dialectic  methods  then  in  vogue,  where- 
by disputation  had  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science.  Then  a  scholar  was 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  pretender  who 
could  not  maintain  a  i/ifs/s  against  all 
comers  before  a  crowded  audience  of 
sharp-eyed  critics  and  eager  partisans, 
not  too  nice  in  their  expressions  of  dis- 
sent or  approval.  The  exercises  still 
kept  up  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in 
Divinity  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
but  the  shadows  of  what  was  a  reality 
in  the  past.  Whether  we  have  not  lost 
much  in  the  discontinuance  of  the  old 
Acfs  and  Apponeiicics^  which  at  least  as- 
sured that  a  young  man  should  be  re- 
quired to  stand  up  before  a  public  audi- 
ence to  defend  the  reasonableness  of  his 
opinions,  may  fairly  be  doubted.  The 
aim  of  the  Dominican  teachers  was  to 
turn  out  trained  preachers  furnished 
with  all  the  tricks  of  dialectic  fence,  and 
practised  to  extempore  speaking  on  the 
most  momentous  subjects.  Unfortu- 
nately the  historian,  when  he  has  told  us 
of  the  arrival  of  his  brethren,  leaves  us 
in  the  dark  as  to  all  their  early  struggles 
and  difficulties,  and  passes  on  to  other 
matters  with  which  we  are  less  con- 
cerned. What  would  we  not  give  to 
know  the  history,  say  during  only 
twenty  years,  of  the  labors  of  the  Preach- 
ing Friars  in  England  ?  Alas  !  it  seems 
never  to  have  been  written.  We  are 
only  told  enough  to  awaken  curiosity  and 
disappoint  it. 

Happily,  of  the  early  labors  of  the 
Franciscan  friars  in  England  much  fuller 
details  have  reached  us,  though  the  very 
existence  of  the  records  in  which  they 
were  handed  down  was  known  to  very 
few,  and  the  wonderful  story  had  been 
forgotten  for  centuries  when  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Monumenta  Franciscaiia 
in  the  series  of  chronicles  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  1 85  8  may  be  said  to  have 
marked  an  event  in  literature.  If  the 
late  Mr.  Brewer  had  done  no  more  than 
bring  to  light  the  remarkable  series  of 
documents  which  that  volume  contains, 
he  would  have  won  for  himself  the  last- 
ing gratitude  of  all  seekers  after  truth. 

The  Dominicans  had  been  settled  in 
Oxford  just  two  years  when  the  first 
band  of  Franciscan  brethren  landed  in 
England  on  the  nth  of  September,  1224. 


They  landed  penniless  ;  their  passage 
over  had  been  paid  by  the  monks  of 
Fecamp  ;  they  numbered  in  all  nine  per- 
sons, five  were  laymen,  four  were  clerics. 
Of  the  latter  three  were  Englishmen, 
the  fourth  was  an  Italian,  Agnellus  of 
Pisa  by  name.  Agnellus  had  been  some 
time  previously  destined  by  St.  Francis 
as  the  first  Alinistcr  for  the  province  of 
England,  not  improbably  because  he  had 
some  familiarity  with  our  language.  He 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  as  yet 
only  in  deacon's  orders.  Indeed,  of 
the  whole  company  only  one  was  a  priest, 
a  man  of  middle  age  who  had  made  his 
mark  and  was  famous  as  a  preacher  of 
rare  gifts  and  deep  earnestness.  He 
was  a  Norfolk  man  born,  Richard  of 
Ingworth  by  name  and  presumably  a 
priest  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  Of 
the  five  laymen  one  was  a  Lombard, 
who  may  have  had  some  kinsfolk  and 
friends  in  London,  where  he  was  allowed 
to  remain  as  warden  for  some  years,  and 
one,  Lawrence  of  Beauvais,  was  a  per- 
sonal and  intimate  friend  of  St.  Francis, 
who  on  his  death-bed  gave  him  the 
habit  which  he  himself  had  worn. 

The  whole  party  were  hospitably  en- 
tertained for  two  days  at  the  Priory  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  at  Canterbury.  Then 
Brother  Richard  Ingworth,  with  another 
Richard — a  Devonshire  youth  conspicu- 
ous for  his  ascetic  fervor  and  devotion, 
but  only  old  enough  to  be  admitted  to 
minor  orders — set  out  for  London,  ac- 
companied by  the  Lombard  and  another 
foreigner,  leaving  behind  them  Agnellus 
and  the  rest,  among  them  William  of 
Esseby,  the  third  Englishman,  enthusi- 
astic and  ardent  as  the  others,  but  a 
mere  youth  and  as  yet  a  novice.  He, 
too,  I  conjecture  to  have  been  a  Norfolk 
or  Suffolk  man,  whose  birth-place, 
Ashl>y,  in  the  East  Anglian  dialect, 
would  be  pronounced  nearly  as  it  is 
written  in  Eccleston's  manuscript.  It 
was  arranged  that  Richard  Ingworth 
should  lose  no  time  in  trying  to  secure 
some  place  where  they  might  all  lay  their 
heads,  and  from  whence  as  a  centre  they 
might  begin  the  great  work  they  had  in 
hand.  The  Canterbury  party  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Priest's  House  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  while.  Soon 
they  received  permission  to  sleep  in  a 
building  used  as  a  school  during  the 
day-time,  and  while  the  boys  were  being 
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taught  the  poor  friars  huddled  together 
in  a  small  room  adjoining,  where  they 
were  confined  as  if  they  had  been 
prisoners.  When  the  scholars  went 
home  the  friars  crept  out,  lit  a  fire  and 
sat  round  it,  boiled  their  porridge,  and 
mixed  their  small  beer,  sour  and  thick 
as  we  are  told  it  was,  with  water  to  make 
it  go  further,  and  each  contributed  some 
word  of  edification  to  the  general  stock, 
brought  forward  some  homely  illustra- 
tion which  might  serve  to  brighten  the 
next  sermon  when  it  should  be  ])reached, 
or  told  a  pleasant  tale,  thought  out  dur- 
ing the  day — a  story  with  a  moral.  Of 
the  five  left  behind  at  Canterbury  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  no  one  of  them  was 
c[ualified  as  yet  to  preach  in  the  vernacu- 
lar. William  of  Esseby  was  too  young 
for  the  pulpit,  though  he  became  a  very 
effective  preacher  in  a  few  years.  He 
was,  however,  doing  good  service  as  in- 
terpreter, and  doubtless  as  teacher  of 
English  to  the  rest. 

Before  long  the  cheerfulness,  self- 
denial,  and  devout  bearing  of  the  little 
company  at  Canterbury  gained  for  them 
the  warm  support  and  friendship  of  all 
classes.  They  had  a  very  hard  time  of 
it.  Sometimes  a  kind  soul  would  bring 
them  actually  a  dish  of  meat,  sometimes 
even  a  bottle  of  wine,  but  as  a  rule  their 
fare  was  bread — made  up  into  tivisfs,  we 
hear,  when  it  was  specially  excellent — 
wheat-bread,  wholesome  and  palatable  ; 
but,  alas  !  sometimes  barley-bread,  wash- 
ed down  with  beer  too  sour  to  drink 
undiluted  with  water.  Alexander,  the 
master  of  the  Priest's  House  at  Canter- 
bury, before  long  gave  them  a  piece  of 
ground  and  built  them  a  temporary 
chapel,  but  when  he  was  for  presenting 
them  with  the  building,  he  was  told  that 
they  might  not  possess  houses  and 
lands,  and  the  property  was  thereupon 
made  over  to  the  corporation  of  Canter- 
bury to  hold  in  honorable  trust  for  their 
use,  the  friars  bomnving  it  of  the  town. 
Simon  Langton,  too,  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury,  the  primate's  brother,  stood 
their  friend,  and  one  or  two  people  of 
influence  among  the  laity,  as  Sir  Henry 
de  Sandwich,  a  wealthy  Kentish  gentle- 
man, and  a  lady  whom  Eccleston  calls 
a  "noble  countess,"  one  Inclusa  de 
Baginton,  warmly  supported  them  and 
liberally  supplied  their  necessities.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  at  Canterbury 


their  first  friends  were  among  the 
wealthy,  i.e.,  those  among  whom  a  com- 
mand of  English  was  not  necessary. 

While  Agnellus  and  his  brethren  were 
waiting  patiently  at  Canterbury,  Ing- 
worth  and  young  Richard  of  Devon  with 
the  two  Italians  had  made  their  way  to 
London  and  had  been  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. Their  first  entertainers  were 
the  Dominican  friars  who,  though  they 
had  been  only  two  years  before  them,  yet 
had  already  got  for  themselves  a  house, 
in  which  they  were  able  to  entertain  the 
newcomers  for  a  fortnight.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  they  hired  a  plot  of  ground 
in  Cornhill  of  John  Travers,  the  Sheriff 
of  London,  and  there  they  built  for 
themselves  a  house,  such  as  it  was. 
Their  cells  were  constructed  like  sheep- 
cotes,  mere  wattels  with  mouldy  hay  or 
straw  between  them.  Their  fare  was  of 
the  meanest,  but  they  gained  in  esti- 
mation every  day.  In  their  humble 
quarters  at  Cornhill  they  remained 
preaching,  visiting,  nursing,  begging 
their  bread,  but  always  gay  and  busy,  till 
the  summer  of  1225,  when  a  certain 
John  Iwyn — again  a  name  suspiciously 
like  the  phonetic  representative  of  the 
common  Norfolk  name  of  Ewiug — a 
mercer  and  citizen,  offered  them  a  more 
spacious  and  comfortable  dwelling  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas.  As  their  breth- 
ren at  Canterbury  had  done,  so  did  they  ; 
they  refused  all  houses  and  lands,  and 
the  house  was  made  over  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  London  for  their  use.  Not  long 
after  the  worthy  citizen  assumed  the 
Franciscan  habit  and  renounced-  the 
world,  to  embrace  poverty. 

In  the  autumn  of  1225  Ingworth  and 
the  younger  Richard  left  London,  Ag- 
nellus taking  their  place.  He  had  not 
been  idle  at  Canterbury,  and  his  success 
in  making  converts  had  been  remarkable. 
At  Canterbury  and  London  the  Mino- 
rites had  secured  for  themselves  a  firm 
footing.  The  Universities  were  next  in- 
vaded. The  two  Richards  reached  Ox- 
ford about  October,  1225,  and  as  before 
were  received  with  great  cordiality  by 
the  Dominicans  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained for  eight  days.  Before  a  week 
was  out  they  had  got  the  loan  of  a  house 
or  hall  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ebbs,  and 
had  started  lectures  and  secured  a  large 
following.  Here  young  Esseby  joined 
them,  sent  on  it  seems  by  Agnellus  from 
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London  to  assist  in  the  work  ;  a  year  or 
so  older  than  when  he  first  landed,  and 
having  shown  in  that  time  unmistakable 
signs  of  great  capacity  and  entire  devo- 
tion to  the  work.  Esseby  was  quite  able 
to  stand  alone  Once  more  the  two 
Richards  moved  on  to  T^orthampton, 
where  an  "  opening  from  the  Lord" 
seemed  to  have  presented  itself.  By 
this  time  the  whole  country  was  on  the 
tip-toe  of  expectation  and  crowds  of  all 
classes  had  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
new  missionaries.  No  !  it  was  not 
grandeur  or  riches  or  honor  or  learning 
that  were  wanted  above  all  things — not 
these,  but  Goodness,  Meekness,  Sim- 
plicity, and  Truth.  The  love  of  money 
was  the  root  of  all  evil.  The  Minorites 
were  right.  When  men  with  a  divine 
fervor  proclaim  a  truth,  or  even  half  a 
truth,  which  the  world  has  forgotten, 
there  is  never  any  lack  of  enthusiasm 
in  its  acceptance.  In  five  years  from 
their  first  arrival  the  friars  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  almost  every  con- 
siderable town  in  England,  and  where 
one  order  settled  the  other  came  soon 
after,  the  two  orders  in  their  first  begin- 
ning co-operating  cordially.  It  was  only 
when  their  faith  and  zeal  began  to  wax 
cold  that  jealousy  broke  forth  into  bitter 
antagonism. 

In  no  part  of  England  were  the 
Franciscans  received  with  more  en- 
thusiasm than  in  Norfolk.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  established  themselves  at 
Lynn,  Yarmouth,  and  Norwich  in  1226. 
Clergy  and  laity,  rich  and  poor,  united 
in  o'ffering  to  them  a  ready  homage. 
To  this  day  a  certain  grudging  provin- 
cialism is  observable  in  the  East  Anglian 
character.  A  Norfolk  man  distrusts  the 
settler  from  "  the  Shires"  who  comes  in 
with  new-fangled  reforms.  To  this  day 
the  home  of  wisdom  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  East.  When  it  was  understood  that 
the  virtual  leader  of  this  astonishing  re- 
ligious revival  was  a  Norfolk  man,  the 
joy  and  pride  of  Norfolk  knew  no 
bounds.  Nothing  was  too  much  to  do 
for  their  own  hero.  But  when  it  be- 
came known  that  Ingvvorth  had  been 
welcomed  with  open  arms  by  Robert 
Grosseteste,  the  foremost  scholar  in 
Oxford — he  a  Suffolk  man — and  that 
Grosseteste' s  friend,  Roger  de  Weseham, 
was  their  warm  supporter,  son  of  a 
Norfolk  yeoman,  whose  brethren  were 
to  be  seen  any  day  in  Lynn  market — the 


ovation  that  the  Franciscans  met  with 
was  unparalleled.  There  was  a  general 
rush  by  some  of  the  best  men  of  the 
county  into  the  order. 

Already  St.  Francis  had  found  it 
necessary  to  include  in  the  fraternity  a 
class  of  recognized  associates  who  may 
be  described  as  the  unattached.  These 
were  the  Tcrtiaries — laymen  who  were 
not  prepared  to  embrace  the  vows  of 
poverty  and  to  surrender  their  all — but 
well-wishers  pledged  to  support  the 
Minorites,  and  to  co-operate  with  them 
when  called  upon,  showing  their  good- 
will sometimes  in  visiting  the  sick  and 
needy,  sometimes  in  engaging  in  the 
work  of  teaching,  or  accompanying  the 
preachers  when  advisable,  and  bound  by 
their  engagement  to  set  an  example  of 
sobriety  and  seriousness  in  their  dress 
and  manners.  Up  to  this  time  the  word 
religious  had  been  applied  only  to  such 
as  were  inmates  of  a  cloister.  Now  the 
truth  dawned  upon  men  that  it  was 
possible  to  live  the  higher  life  even  while 
pursuing  one's  ordinary  vocation  in  the 
busy  world.  The  tone  of  social  morality 
must  have  gained  enormously  by  the  dis- 
semination of  this  new  doctrine,  and  its 
acceptance  among  high  and  low.  It 
became  the  fashion  in  the  upper  classes 
to  enroll  one's  self  among  the  Tertiaries, 
and  every  new  enrolment  was  an  impor- 
tant accession  to  the  stability,  and,  in- 
deed, to  the  material  resources  of  the 
Minorites  ;  and  when — apparently  with- 
in a  few  days  of  one  another — no  less 
than  five  gentlemen  of  knightly  rank,  of 
whom  at  least  one.  Sir  Giles  de  Merc, 
had  only  recently  been  employed  as  an 
envoy  by  the  king  to  his  brother  Richard 
in  Gascony,  and  another,  Sir  Henry  de 
Walpole,  was  among  the  most  consider- 
able and  wealthy  men  in  the  eastern 
counties,  Henry  the  Third  spoke  out  his 
mind  and  showed  that  he  was  not  too 
well-pleased.  Really  these  friars  were 
going  on  too  fast — turning  men's  heads  ! 
At  Lynn  the  Franciscans  were  specially 
fortunate  in  their  warden,  whose  auster- 
ity of  life,  gentle  manners,  and  pro- 
foundly sympathetic  temperament  ob- 
tained for  him  unbounded  influence. 
Among  others  Alexander  de  Bassing- 
bourne  * — seneschal   of  Lynn  for    Pan- 


*  The  name  is  again  changed  into  Bissin^- 
burne  by  Eccleston,  who  writes  it  as  he  heard 
it  from  Norfolk  people. 
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dulph,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and,  as  such, 
a  personage  of  importance,  became  his 
convert  and  joined  the  new  order  ;  but 
the  number  of  Norfolk  clergy  and 
scholars  who  actually  became  friars  must 
have  been  very  large  indeed  ;  they  were 
quite  the  picked  men  among  the  Francis- 
cans in  England.  Of  the  first  eighteen 
masters  of  Franciscan  schools  at  Cam- 
bridge, at  least  ten  were  Norfolk  men, 
while  of  the  first  five  Divinity  readers  at 
Oxford  whose  names  have  been  record- 
ed, after  those  of  Grosseteste  and  Roger 
de  \Veseham,  four  were  unmistakably 
East  Anglians.  No  one  familiar  with 
Norfolk  topography  could  fail  to  be 
struck  by  this  fact,  and  thequeer  spell- 
ings of  some  places,  which  puzzled  even 
Mr.  Brewer,  are  themselves  suggestive.* 
St.  Francis  died  at  Assisi  on  October 
4th,  1226.  With  his  death  troubles  be- 
gan. Brother  Elias,  who  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him  as  Minister  General  of  the 
Order,  had  little  of  the  great  founder's 
spirit,  and  none  of  his  genius.  There 
was  unseemly  strife  and  rivalry,  and  on 
the  Continent  it  would  appear  that  the 
Minorites  made  but  little  way.  Not  so 
was  it  in  England  ;  there  the  supply  of 
brethren  animated  by  genuine  enthusi- 
asm and  burning  zeal  for  the  cause  they 
had  espoused  was  unexampled.  Per- 
haps there  more  than  anywhere  else  such 
laborers  were  needed,  perhaps  too  they 
had  a  fairer  field.  Certainly  there  they 
were  truer  to  their  first  principles  than 
elsewhere.  Outside  the  city  walls  at 
Lynn  and  York  and  Bristol  ;  in  a  filthy 
swamp  at  Norwich,  through  which  the 
drainage  of  the  city  sluggishly  trickled 
into  the  river,  never  a  foot  lower  than 
its  banks  ;  in  a  mere  barn-like  structure, 
with  walls  of  mud,  at  Shrewsbury,  in 
the  "  Stinking  Alley"  in  London,  the 
INIinorites  took  up  their  abode,  and  there 
they  lived  on  charity,  doing  for  the 
lowest  the  most  menial  offices,  speaking 
to  the  poorest  the  words  of  hope,  preach- 
ing to  learned  and  simple  such  sermons 
— short,  homely,  fervent,  and  emotional 
— as  the  world  had  not  heard  for  many 
a  day.      How  could  such  evangelists  fail 

*  E.  g.  Turnham  represents  the  Norfolk  pro- 
nunciation of  Thornhaiii.  Heddele  is  Hadleigh, 
in  Suffolk  spelt  phonetically  ;  Ravingham  is 
Raveningliam,  Assewelle  is  Ashwell  [cf.  p.  93, 
Esseby  for  Ashby],  Sloler  is  SloLy,  Leveringfot 
is  Lftheriiigsct. 
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to  win  their  way  ?  Before  Henry  the 
Third's  reign  was  half  over  the  pre- 
dominence  of  the  Franciscans  over  Ox- 
ford was  almost  supreme.  At  Cam- 
bridge their  infiuence  was  less  dominant 
only  because  at  Cambridge  there  was  no 
commanding  genius  like  Robert  Grosse- 
teste to  favor  and  support  thtm.  St. 
Francis's  hatred  of  book-learning  was 
the  one  sentiment  that  he  never  was  able 
to  inspire  among  his  followers.  Almost 
from  the  first  scholars,  students,  and 
men  of  learning  were  attracted  by  the 
irresistible  charm  of  his  wonderful  moral 
persuasiveness  ;  they  gave  in  their  ad- 
herence to  him  in  a  vague  hope  that  by 
contact  with  his  surpassing  holiness  vir- 
tue would  go  out  of  him,  and  that  some- 
how the  divine  goodness  which  he  mag- 
nified as  the  one  thing  needful  would  be 
communicated  to  them  and  supply  that 
which  was'  lacking  in  themselves  ;  but 
they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  be- 
lieve that  culture  and  holiness  were  in- 
compatible or  that  nearness  to  God  was 
possible  only  to  those  who  were  ignorant 
and  uninstructed.  We  should  have  ex- 
pected learning  among  the  Dominicans, 
but  very  soon  the  English  Franciscans 
became  the  most  learned  body  in  Europe, 
and  that  character  they  never  lost  till  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  swept 
them  out  of  the  land.  Before  Edward 
the  First  came  to  the  throne,  in  less 
than  fifty  years  after  Richard  Ingworth 
and  his  little  band  landed  at  Dover, 
Robert  Kilwarby,  a  Franciscan  friar, 
had  been  chosen  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Bonaventura,  the  General 
of  the  Order,  had  refused  the  Archbish- 
opric of  York.  In  12S1  Jerome  of  As- 
coli,  Bonaventura's  successor  as  Gen- 
eral, was  elected  Pope,  assuming  the 
name  of  Nicholas  the  Fourth. 

Meanwhile  such  giants  as  Alexander 
Hales  and  Roger  Bacon  and  Duns 
Scotus 'among  the  Minorites — all  Eng- 
lishmen be  it  remembered — and  Thomas 
Aqufnas  and  Albertus  Magnus  among 
the  Dominicans,  had  given  to  intellectual 
life  that  amazing  lift  into  a  higher  re- 
gion of  thought,  speculation,  and  in- 
quiry which  prepared  the  way  for  greater 
things  by-and-by.  It  was  at  Assisi  that 
Cimabue  and  Giotto  received  their  most 
sublime  inspiration  and  did  their  very 
best,  breathing  the  air  that  St.  Francis 
himself  had  breathed  and  listening  day 
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by  daj'^  to  traditions  and  memories  of  the 
saint,  told  peradventure  by  one  or 
another  who  had  seen  him  alive  or  even 
touched  his  garments  in  their  childhood. 
It  may  even  be  that  there  Dante  watch- 
ed Giotto  at  his  work  while  the  painter 
got  the  poet's  face  by  heart. 


To  write  the  history  of  the  Mendicant 
Orders  in  England  would  be  a  task  be- 
yond my  capacity,  but  no  man  can  hope 
to  understand  the  successes  or  the 
failures  of  any  great  party  in  Church  or 
State  until  he  has  arrived  at  some  com- 
prehension, not  only  of  the  objects 
which  it  set  itself  to  achieve,  but  of  its 
modus  operandi 2X  the  outset  of  its  career. 

The  Friars  were  a  great  party  in  the 
Church,  organized  with  a  definite  object, 
and  pledged  to  carry  out  that  object  in 
simple  reliance  upon  what  we  now  call 
the  Voluntary  Principle.  St.  Francis 
saw,  and  saw  much  more  clearly  than 
even  we  of  the  nineteenth  century  see  it, 
that  the  Parochial  system  is  admirable, 
is  a  perfect  system  for  the  village,  that 
it  is  unsuited  for  the  town,  that  in  the 
towns  the  attempt  to  work  it  had  ended 
in  a  miserable  and  scandalous  failure. 
The  Friars  came  as  helpers  of  the  poor 
town  clergy,  just  when  those  clergy  had 
begun  to  give  up  their  task  as  hopeless. 
They  came  as  missionaries  to  those 
whom  the  town  clergy  had  got  to  regard 
as  mere  pariahs.  They  came  to 
strengthen  the  weak  hands,  and  to  labor 
in  a  new  field.  St.  Francis  was  the  John 
Wesley  of  the  thirteenth  century,  whom  the 
Church  did  not  cast  out. 

Rorne  has  never  been  afraid  of  fanati- 
cism. She  has  always  known  how  to 
utilize  her  enthusiasts  fired  by  a  new 
idea.  The  Church  of  England  has  never 
known  how  to  deal  with  a  man  of 
genius.  From  Wicklif  to  Frederick 
Robertson,  from  Bishop  Peacock, to  Dr. 
Rowland  Williams,  the  clergyman  who 
has  been  in  danger  of  impressing  his 
personality  upon  Anglicanism,  whefe  he 
has  not  been  the  object  of  relentless 
persecution,  has  at  least  been  regarded 
with  timid  suspicion,  has  been  shunned 
by  all  prudent  men  of  low  degree,  and 
by  those  of  high  degree  has  been — for- 
gotten. In  the  Church  of  England 
there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the 
enthusiast  has  not  been  treated  as  a  very 
unsafe  man.     Rome  has  found  a  place 


for  the  dreamiest  mystic  or  the  noisiest 
ranter — found  a  place  and  found  a 
sphere  of  useful  labor.  V\^e,  with  our 
insular  prejudices,  have  been  sticklers 
for  the  narrowest  uniformity,  and  yet  we 
have  accepted,  as  a  useful  addition  to 
the  Creed  of  Christendom,  one  article 
which  we  have  only  not  formulated  be- 
cause, perhaps,  it  came  to  us  from  a 
Roman  Bishop,  the  great  sage  Talley- 
rand— Surtout pas  trop  de  zele  / 

The  Minorites  were  the  Low  Church- 
men of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Dominicans  the  severely  orthodox, 
among  whom  spiritual  things  were  be- 
lieved to  be  attainable  only  through  the 
medium  of  significant  form.  Rome 
knew  how  to  yoke  the  two  together, 
Xanthos  and  Balios  champing  at  the  bit, 
but  always  held  well  in  hand.  At  the 
outset  the  two  orders  were  so  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  magnitude  of  the  evils 
they  were  to  combat  that  they  hard- 
ly knew  there  was  anything  in  which 
they  were  at  variance.  Gradually — yes, 
and  somewhat  rapidly — each  borrowed 
something  from  the  other.  The  Mino- 
rites found  they  could  not  do  without 
culture  ;  the  Dominicans  renounced  en- 
dowments ;  by-and-by  they  drew  apart 
into  separate  camps,  and  discord  proved 
that  the  old  singleness  of  purpose  and 
loyalty  to  a  great  cause  had  passed 
away.  Imitators  arose.  Reformers  they 
all  professed  to  be,  improvers  of  the 
original  idea.  Augustinian  Friars,  Car- 
melites, Bethlehemites,  Bonhommes, 
and  the  rest.  Friars  they  all  called 
themselves — all  pledged  to  the  V^olun- 
tary  Principle,  all  renouncing  endow- 
ments, all  professing  to  live  on  alms. 

I  have  called  St.  Francis  the  John 
Wesley  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
parallels  might  be  drawn  out  into  curious 
detail,  if  we  compared  the  later  history 
of  the  great  movements  originated  by 
one  and  the  other  reformer.  The  new- 
orders  of  Friars  were  to  the  old  ones 
what  the  Separatists  among  the  Wesleyan 
body  are  to  the  Old  Connection.  They 
had  their  grievances,  real  or  imagined, 
they  loudly  protested  against  corruption 
and  abuses,  they  professed  themselves 
anxious  only  to  go  back  to  first  princi- 
ples. But  Rome  absorbed  them  all,  they 
became  the  Church's  great  army  of 
volunteers,  perfectly  disciplined,  admir- 
ably handled  ;  their  very  jealousies  and 
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rivalries  turned  to  good  account.  When 
John  Wesley  offered  to  the  Church  of 
England  precisely  their  successors,  we 
would  have  no  commerce  with  them  ; 
vve  did  our  best  to  turn  them  into  a 
hostile  and  invading  force. 

The  Friars  were  the  Evangelizers  of  the 
towns  in  England  for  300  years.  When 
the  spoliation  of  the  religious  houses  was 
decided  upon,  the  Friars  were  the  first 
upon  whom  the  blow  fell — the  first  and 
the  last.*  But  when  their  property 
came  to  be  looked  into,  there  was  no 
more  to  rob  but  the  churches  in  which 
they  worshipped,  the  libraries  in  which 
they  studied,  and  the  houses  in  which 
they  passed  their  lives.  Rob  the  county 
hospitals  to-morrow  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  or  make  a  gen- 
eral scramble  for  the  possessions  of  the 
Wesleyan  body,  and  how  many  broad 
acres  would  go  to  the  hammer  ? 

Voluntaryism  leaves  little  for  the 
spoiler. 

As  with  the  later  history  of  the  Friars 
in  England,  so  with  the  corruptions  of 
the  Mendicant  orders — though  the)' 
were  as  great  as  malice  or  ignorance 
may  have  represented  them — I  am  not 
concerned.  That  the  Minorites  of  the 
fourteenth  century  were  very  unlike  the 
Minorites  of  the  thirteenth  I  know  ;  that 
the  other  Mendicant  orders  declined,  I 
cannot  doubt — 


What  keeps  a  spirit  wholly  true 
To  that  ideal  which  he  bears  ? 
What  record  ?     Not  the  sinless  years 
That  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  blue. 


*  The  king  began  with  the  Franciscan  con- 
vent of  Christ  Church,  London,  in  1532  ;  he 
bestowed  the  Dominican  convent  at  Norwich 
upon  the  corporation  of  that  city  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1540. 


The  rule  of  St.  Francis  was  a  glorious 
ideal  ;  when  it  came  to  be  carried  into 
practice  by  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood, 
it  proved  to  be  something  to  dream  of, 
not  to  live.  And  yet,  even  as  it  was,  its 
effects  upon  the  Church,  nay  upon  the 
whole  civilized  world,  were  enormous. 
If,  one  after  another,  the  Mendicant 
orders  declined,  if  their  zeal  grew  cold, 
their  simplicity  of  life  faded,  and  their 
discipline  relaxed  ;  if  they  became  cor- 
rupted by  that  very  world  which  they 
promised  to  purify  and  deliver  from  the 
dominion  of  Mammon — this  is  only  what 
has  happened  again  and  again,  what 
must  happen  as  long  as  men  are  men. 
In  every  age  the  prophet  has  always 
asked  for  the  unattainable,  always  point- 
ed to  a  higher  level  than  human  nature 
could  breathe  in,  always  insisted  on  a 
measure  of  self-renunciation  which  saints 
in  their  prayers  send  forth  the  soul's 
lame  hands  to  clutch — in  their  ecstasy 
of  aspiration  hope  that  they  may  some 
day  arrive  at.  But,  alas  !  they  reached 
it — never.  And  yet  the  saint  and  the 
prophet  do  not  live  in  vain.  They  send 
a  thrill  of  noble  emotion  through  the 
heart  of  their  generation,  and  the 
divine  tremor  does  not  soon  subside  ; 
they  gather  round  them  the  pure  and 
generous — the  lofty  souls  which  are  not 
all  of  the  earth  earthy.  In  such,  at  any 
rate,  a  fire  is  kindled  by  the  spark  that 
has  fallen  from  the  altar.  By-and-by  it 
is  the  fuel  that  fails  ;  then  the  old  fire, 
after  smouldering  for  a  while,  goes  out, 
and  by  no  stirring  of  the  dead  embers 
can  you  make  them  flame  again.  You 
may  cry  as  loudly  as  you  will,  "  Pull 
down  the  chimney  that  will  not  draw, 
and  set  up  another  in  its  place  !' '  That 
you  may  do  if  you  please  ;  another  fire 
you  may  have,  but  the  new  will  not  be 
as  the  old. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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BY    PHIL.     ROBINSON. 

Your  asses  and  your  apes, 

And  other  brutes  in  human  shapes. 


-Beattie. 


"The  ass,  that  heavy,  stupid,  lumpish  hzSi^X."'— Oldham  ;    "  slouthfull"— iT/f/wfry    "whom 

nature  reason  hath  denied"— 6';ww^y  "heavy-headed  thing" — IVordstiwrth ;   "  slow  beast" 

Soiithey ;    "obstinate,  dull,  etc."— Swift,   Gay,  etc.;    "  serious"— ^m^y    "solemn,  puir  lang- 
legs" — yl/Iait  Ramsay. 


An  ass  is  a  delicate  subject,  and  recog- 
nizing from  my  study  of  the  poets  the 
fatal  facility  with  v^^hich  the  asinine 
epithet  slips  off  men's  pens,  I  am  con- 
scious that  critics  may  recall  against  me 
Byron's  sneer  at  Wordsworth  : 

Yet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegize  an  ass  ; 
How  well  the  subject  suits  his  noble  mind  ! 
A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind. 

But  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is 
sauce  for  the  ass,  is  the  poets'  own 
maxim  ;  and  so,  since  (in  my  volume 
on  "  The  Poets'  Birds  "*)  I  have  found 
a  kind  word  for  that  much-underrated 
bird,  I  propose  to  say  a  word  for  this 
much-underrated  beast  ;  and  if  nobody 
else  will  sympathize  with  me,  I  can  rely, 
I  know,  upon  Lord  Shaftesbury-. 

Glory  has  been  pernicious  to  the  ass. 
So  saith  an  ancient  of  wisdom  ;  and  it 
may  be  that  the  donkey,  satisfied  with 
past  honors  and  conscious  of  the  worth 
that  was  once  set  upon  him,  has  become 
indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  a  degenerate 
race  of  men  who  knew  him  not  in  his 
prime— his  golden  prime,  in  the  good 
old  days  of  Haroun  Al-Raschid.  So  he 
retires  from  public  favor,  like  some 
great  actor  or  author,  who  has  pleased 
the  taste  of  his  time  but  finds  a  genera- 
tion overtaking  him  that  has  no  con- 
genial sympathies  ;  and  so,  loftily  with- 
drawing with  his  obsolete  laurels,  he 
walks  the  world  wrapped  as  in  a  cloak 
with  self-conscious  merit  and  voluntarily 
undistinguished. 

For  myself,  when  I  watch  a  donkey 
at  his  work,  be  his  master  a  good  or  a 
bad  one,  there  grows  upon  me  somehow 
a  suspicion  that  the  animal  "whose 
talent  for  burdens  is  wonderous"  is 
deliberately  concealing  other  talents,  and 


*  Chatto  and  Windus  :  London. 


that    his    meekness    arises    from    con- 
descension rather  than  submission  ;  that 
he  prefers  to  subject  himself  to  perennial 
crucifixion  rather  than  tediously  prove 
his  patents  to  nobility.     Legend  says  it 
bears  the  cross  upon  its  back  to  keep 
men  in  perpetual  recollection  of  the  ex- 
altation   of    the    humble   to   offices   of 
honor,   and  that  its  meekness  is  to  re- 
mind us  that  even  under  such  honors  we 
should  still  remain  humble.*    But  legend 
is  often  audaciously  wrong.     For  when 
our  Saviour  went  into  Jerusalem  on  an 
ass  He  selected  the  beast  upon  which  it 
was  then  considered  most .  honorable  to 
ride.     The  donkey  was  (and  still  is)  the 
steed  of  the  rich,  the  high  in  place,  and 
the  luxurious.     There  was  no  humility 
intended  or  expressed   in  that   notable 
"procession  ;"  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
our  Saviour's  one  and  only  assertion  of 
personal  consequence.  His  solitary  con- 
descension to  the  earthly  ambitions  of 
His  disciples.     Moreover,  viewed  natu- 
rally instead  of  traditionally,  the  cross- 
stripe  on  the  donkey's  back  gives  the 
''  heavy-headed  thing"  a  very  interesting 
significance,  for  it  may  be  the  last  linger- 
ing vestige  of  a  zebrine  ancestry.     All 
the  other  stripes  have  been  thrashed  off 
its  hide.     Bewildered  by  ill-usage,  they 
have  run  together  and  mixed  up  into  a 
color   that,    like    the   character   of   the 
wearer,    is    monotonous,    dull,    serious, 
solemn.     I  prefer  then  the  natural  and 
matter-of-fact   explanation    of   the   em- 
blem on  the  donkey's  back  to  the  legend- 
ary one,   for  it   directly   associates   the 
poor  animal    with    its  proud    wild-life 
past,  and   by    a   single   stripe   of   color 
suffices  to  restore  "  the  heavy,   stupid, 
lumpish  thing"  of  the  poets  to  its  origi- 
nal   Asiatic    and    African    honors    and 
freedom. 

*  In  Scotland,  they  say  the  stripe  is  the  bruise 
of  Balaam's  staff. 
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Didst  thou  from  service  the  wild  ass  discharge, 
And   break   his   bonds,  and    bid   him    live   at 

large  ; 
Through  the  wide  waste,  his  ample  mansion 

roam, 
And  lose  himself  in  his  unbounded  home  ? 
By  nature's  hand  magnificently  fed, 
His  meal  is  on  the  range  of  mountains  spread  ; 
As  in  pure  air  aloft  he  bounds  along. 
He  sees  in  distant  smoke  the  city  throng  : 
Conscious   of   freedom,  scorns   the   smother'd 

train. 
The  threat'ning  drivet,  and  the  servile  rein.* 

The  poets,  more  poetico,  accept  the 
easy  significance  of  the  monkish  fancy  in 
preference  to  the  more  eloquent  parable 
of  the  scientific  fact,  and  refer  the  cross 
to  Calvary  rather  than  Central  Africa. 
So  Rogers,  seeing  "the  paniered  ass, 
browsing  the  hedge  by  fits,"  did  not 
probably  recognize  therein  the  old  in- 
stinct of  asinine  vigilance  when  the  wild 
ass — "the  ass  of  savage  kind,"  as 
Watts  calls  it — grazed  only  two  steps 
at  a  tinie,  and  kept  stopping  between 
mouthfuls  to  raise  its  head,  in  order  to 
scan  the  horizon  and  sniff  the  breeze. 
Nor  perhaps   did  Wordsworth,  who  saw 

the  ass, 

with  motion  dull 
Upon  the  pivot  of  his  skull 
Turn  round  his  long  left  ear, 

associate  the  gesture  with  days  of  sus- 
picious freedom,  when  the  long  left  ear 
of  the  sentinel  ass  caught  the  first  whis- 
per of  approaching  danger  and  gave  time- 
ly warning  to  the  herd  of  otherwise  fatal 
surprise. 

For  once  upon  a  time  the  wild  asses, 
the  onagers,  were  the  only  representa- 
tives of  the  family,  and  they  were  so 
swift  of  foot  and  so  courageous  that  the 
East  and  the  South  wore  their  hides  as 
robes  of  honor,  and  kings  and  chiefs 
took  the  wild  ass  for  their  cognizance 
and  badge.  Oriental  children  wore 
shreds  of  ass-skin  round  their  necks 
that  they  might  grow  up  generous  and 
brave.  Did  Ali,  "the  Lion  of  the 
Lord,"  intend  any  disparagement  of  the 
Prophet's  favorite  horse  when  he  named 
his  own  donkey  Duldul  after  it  ?  Thus 
prized,  the  wild  ass  soon  came  under 
domestication,  and  the  under-sized 
drudge  of  the  London  streets  is  the 
latest  and  most  degraded  variation  of  the 
species.     But  intermediate  between  the 

*  Young's  paraphrase  of  Job. 


proud  vagabond  of  the  desert  and  the 
costermonger's  "  moke"  come  many  ani- 
mals more  worthy,  physically,  of  their 
lineage.  In  Egypt,  the  white  ass  still 
claims  something  of  the  respect,  and 
fetches  the  high  price,  of  olden  days  ; 
and  during  the  Egyptian  war  1  remem- 
ber seeing  more  than  one  of  these  animals 
figuring  conspicuously  in  the  British 
camp.  Sir  Henry  Havelock  did  not 
disdain  to  add  one  to  his  cortege,  and 
the  honorable  W.  Fitzpatrick,  IvLP., 
rode  to  the  front,  as  used  to  ride  the 
fifty  sons  of  J  air.  All  ov^r  Asia  Minor 
the  donkey  of  superior  caste  is  the 
recognized  "  hack"  of  the  well-to-do, 
and  I  have  seen  them  not  only  in  the 
Levant,  but  in  Southern  Europe  and  in 
Eastern  Africa,  sumptuously  caparison- 
ed as  steeds,  and  of  a  size  and  form  that 
dignified  their  office  far  better  than 
some  of  the  ponies  of  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Don,  the  Tattoos  of  India,  the 
bronchos  of  Western  America,  or  the 
rat-like  chargers  of  Beluchi  warriors.  I 
have  seen  in  the  flesh  all  the  animals  I 
mention,  and  do  not  write,  therefore, 
without  foundation,  or  from  any  merely 
whimsical  desire  to  rehabilitate  the 
poets'  butt. 

And  I  have  overwhelming  authority 
from  the  Past  for  my  respect  for 
donkeys.  The  purely  stupid  ass  was 
unknown  to  antiquity.  Take  Hindoo 
mythology  alone.  There  we  find  the 
donkey  in  divine,  demoniacal,  or  ghan- 
darvic  aspects — that  is,  benign,  malign, 
or  merely  vagabond  and  loose-moralled 
— but  never  ignominious  or  ridiculous. 
The  ass  of  Indra  is  a  potent  personage, 
and,  as  the  warrior  that  conquers  at 
Yamas,  rises  to  the  dignity  of  the  Solar 
Hero,  the  Sun  itself.  Or,  if  you  will, 
take  the  more  familiar  Greek  and  Latin. 
What  was  the  ass  Lucius  but  the  Sun  ? 
Sacred  to  Bacchus  it  paced  along  trium- 
phant in  Dionysian  feasts  ;  it  was  hon- 
ored, as  it  well  deserved,  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Vesta,  and  sacrificed  as  a  worthy 
offering  to  the  God  of  War. 

A  god  gave  Midas  donkey's  ears,  but 
it  was  just  like  the  brutal  intolerance  of 
a  god  to  do  so.  The  perpetrator  of  the 
insult  was  Apollo  (who  ought  to  have 
know  better',  whose  music  the  Phrygian 
king  had  pronounced  inferior  to  that  of 
Pan,  and  so  to  gag  honest  criticism  the 
god,     forsooth,    gave    INIidas    donkey's 
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ears  !  For  myself,  admiring  fearless- 
ness in  critics,  and  admiring  also  the 
music  of  nature  above  that  of  art,  I  shall 
always  believe  that  Midas  was  right  and 
that  Apollo  was  fairly  beaten,  just  as  I 
shall  continue  to  believe  that  George  the 
Fourth  was  really  fat  even  though  Leigh 
Hunt  had  to  go  to  prison  for  saying  so. 
And  mark  the  mean  ingenuity  of 
Apollo's  retaliation.  Pan,  whom  Midas 
preferred,  sometimes  wore  asses'  ears 
himself.  They  were  his  emblem  of 
acute  hearing,  of  a  perception  open  to 
the  subtlest  ^larmonies  of  the  woods 
and  fields,  and  so  in  lengthening  the 
Phrygian's  ears  the  sulky  divinity 
thought  to  put  an  affront  upon  Midas's 
patron,  too.  It  is  for  posterity  to  avenge 
the  critic  on  his  petty-minded  tormen- 
tor.    Again, 

Silenus  on  his  ass, 

Pelted  with  flowers  as  he  on  did  pass 

Tipsily  quaffing, 

is  not,  either  in  Keats  or  the  classics, 
made  ridiculous  by  his  vehicle  ;  for  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  jolly 
old  man  being  placed  on  an  ass  points 
to  the  importance  of  the  animal  in 
Bacchic  worship,  and  is  not  intended  to 
derogate  from  the  dignity  of  the  boon 
companion  of  the  gods.  Says  a  learned 
commentator*  upon  the  pageant,  "  the 
ass  was  in  fact  the  symbol  of  Silenus' 
wisdom  and  his  prophetical  powers." 

But  I  regret  that  the  esteem  in  which 
it  was  held  should  so  often  have  marked 
out  the  donkey  as  a  proper  object  for 
sacrifice.  But  so  it  was.  The  Scythians 
slew  it  in  honor  of  the  God  of  battles, 
and  the  Egyptians  in  honor  of  the  God 
of  learning.  When  it  was  a  red  one,t 
the  Copts  thrust  it  with  much  pious 
ceremonial  over  the  top  of  a  precipice, 
as  a  "  scape  goat  "  for  the  people,  just 
as  the  Nagas  to  this  day  select  red  cocks 
for  augury  and  sacrifice — not  that  red 
was  always  an  honored  color  ;  Cain's 
hair,  they  say,  was  red,  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's, for  his  sins,  was  turned  to  the 
same  color. 

As  for  its  voice,  "  the  loud  clarion  of 
the  braying  ass,"  as  Pope  calls  it,  the 
donkey    fares    badly    at    poets'   hands. 

*  Cox. 

f  Hence,  by  an  oblique  prolongation  of  the 
scape-goat  idea,  *'  wicked  as  a  red  ass"  became 
a  Coptic  proverb. 


And  indeed  I  defy  any  one  to  hear  a 
donkey  fairly  out  and  not  to  laugh  at  the 
cavernous  melancholy  of  the  animal's 
concluding  notes.  It  commences  with 
an  ardor  that  has  something  of  military 
enthusiasm  in  it,  but  suddenly,  as  if  the 
memory  of  secret  griefs  had  supervened, 
the  voice  drops  from  the  full-breathed 
outcry  that  rings  across  the  Bikaneer 
wastes  to  a  dolorous  pumping  up  of  hol- 
low groans  and  husky  sobs  that  had  jus- 
tified the  venerable  Philemon  in  his 
mirthful  death  far  better  than  the  sight 
of  a  donkey  eating  figs.  But  Philemon, 
poor  dry  old  soul,  was  in  his  ninety- 
seventh  year,  and  needed  no  great  ex- 
cuse for  dying.  Yet  if  I  had  to  find 
some  excuse  myself  for  dying  of 
laughter,  when  I  was  only  three  years 
off  the  century,  I  think  I  should  have 
myself  transported  to  some  spot  on  the 
banks  of  holy  Ganges  where  washer- 
men congregate,  and  their  pleasantly 
demise  while  laughing  at  their  donkeys 
braying. 

To  all  the  echoes  south  and  north 
And  east  and  west,  the  ass  sent  forth 
A  loud  and  piteous  bray. 

And  again  : 

Once  more  the  ass  did  lengthen  out 

More  ruefully  an  endless  shout, 

The  long,  dry,  see-saw  of  his  horrid  bray 

Wordsworth,  like  the  other  poets,  recog- 
nizes the  melancholy  of  the  donkey's 
voice,  but  (like  the  others),  afraid  of 
making  the  animal  natural,  takes  no 
notice  of  the  unrivalled  ludicrousness 
of  the  sounds  it  produces.'  When  it 
frightened  John  Gilpin's  horse,  the  ass 
"  did  sing  most  loud  and  clear,"  but 
this  is  the  nearest  approach  to  apprecia- 
tion of  this  great  jest  of  nature  that  I 
know  of  in  verse. 

.  Not  that  even  its  voice  is  altogether 
ridiculous.  "  The  braying  of  Silenus 
his  ass"  [intcvipcstivos  edidit  ore  sonos) 
"  conduced  much  to  the  prostigation  of 
the  giants." 

So,    when    at    Bathos    earth's    big    offspring 

strove. 
To  scale  the  skies,  and  wage  a  war  with    Jove, 
Soon  as  the  ass  of  old  Silenus  bray'd. 
The  trembling  rebels  in  confusion  fled.  * 

And  though  the  "  auctor  damoris''  may 
be  subsequently  sacrificed,  it  is  not  from 

*  Garth,  "The  Dispensary." 
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any  depreciation  of  his  vehement  ser- 
vices, but  rather  in  recognition  of  them. 
It  has  honorable  mention  in  Holy  Writ, 
and  in  the  Ass-mass  of  the  monks,  com- 
memorative of  the  flight  into  Egypt, 

Asinus  egregius, 
Asinus  dominorum, 
*         *         *         * 

Super  dromedarios 
Velox  Madianeos, 

there  was  a  hee-haw  refrain,  the  choir 
on  one  side  taking  the  Jict\  and  the 
others  the  haiu.  Moreover,  in  the  myths 
of  many  countries,  and  the  fairy  tales  of 
nearly  all,  the  donkey's  voice  plays 
sometimes  a  serious  and  important  part. 

Ah  !  those  dreadful  yells,  what  soul  can  hear 
That  owns  a  carcase  and  not  quake  for  fear  ? 
Demons  produce  them  doubtless,  brazen  clawed 
And     fanged    with    brass,     the    demons    are 
abroad ;* 

Its  character  in  fable  and  folk-lore  is 
not  always  that  which  the  poets  attribute 
to  it.  It  has  other  traits  than  stupidity 
and  credulity.  For  though  it  is  outwitted 
and  betrayed  by  the  fox,  it  outwits  the 
wolf,  and  kicks  all  its  teeth  down  its 
throat.  Though  it  absurdly  proposes 
to  chirp  like  a  grasshopper,  and  under- 
takes the  role  of  lap-dog,  it  philoso- 
phizes very  sagaciously  on  the  fortunts 
of  the  war  horse. 

The  ass,  whom  nature  reason  has  denied, 
Content  with  instinct  for  his  surer  guide, 
Still  follows  that  and  wiselier  does  proceed  ; 
He  ne'er  aspires  with  his  harsh  braying  note 
The  songsters  of  the  wood  to  challenge  out ; 
Nor,  like  this  awkward  smatterer  in  arts, 
Sets  up  himself  for  a  vain  ass  of  parts,  f 

The  frogs,  it  is  true,  make  fun  of  it,  but 
the  ass  in  turn  flouts  the  mule.  Under 
a  mistaken  sense  of  its  own  powers,  it 
amiably  proposes  to  serenade  the  beasts 
— Swift  calls  it  "  the  nightingale  of 
brutes" — and,  with  a  self-respect  that  is 
not  unbecoming,  it  falls  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  the  homage  paid  to  the 
image  which  it  carries  is  intended  for 
itself.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
always  found  sensibly  selecting  creature 
comforts  over  mere  vain  glory,  and 
possessed  of  a  considerable  sense  of 
humor.     Till  its  glee  overcame  its  dis- 


*  Cowper.     "  Needless  Alarms. " 

f  Oldham.     "  Satires  of  Boileau  imitated.' 


cretion,  the  donkey  in  the  lion's  skin 
had  a  "high  old  time  of  it,"  as  the 
Americans  say,  and  kept  all  the  beasts 
of  the  forest  in  a  ridiculous  stampede  by 
its  well-acted  part  ;  and  I  can  quite  un- 
derstand the  long-eared  one  laughing 
prodigiously  over  the  consternation  and 
hubbub  he  was  causing.  Indeed,  I  am 
half  inclined  to  think  with  Blomfield, 
that  when  the  donkey  played  the  part  of 
"  the  Fakenham  Cihost"  he  did  so  with 
full  sense  of  the  practical  joke. 

Nor  while  mirthful  itself  has  it  failed 
to  conduce  to  mirth  in  others,  for,  be- 
sides Philemon's  disastrous  cachinnation, 
we  know  that  Chrisippus  also  fatally 
over-laughed  himself  on  seeing  an  ass 
eat  apples  off  a  silver  dish,  and  that 
Agelastus  (Crassus  of  that  ilk)  only 
laughed  once  in  all  his  life,  and  that  was 
on  seeing  an  ass  eat  thistles. 

Butler,  I  may  note,  confounds  these 
various  catastrophes  for  the  sake  of  his 
rhyme. 

Or  he  that  laughed  until  he  choked  his  whistle 
To  rally  on  an  ass  that  ate  a  thistle. 

The  poets,  however,  have  recognized 
only  one  aspect  of  the  animal,  namely, 
the  familiar  "  cuddy,"  and,  of  its  classi- 
cal and  historical  honors,  only  two  or 
three.  TJie  animal  of  Balaam  finds  due 
reference  ;  but,  so  it  seems  to  me,  in 
order  to  point  a  personality  or  a  jest. 
Thus,  Crashawe  : 

The  ass  of  old  had   power  to  chide  its  wilful 

lord. 
And  hast    not  thou   the  power  to    speak    one 

word  ? 
Not  less  a  marvel,  sure,  this  silence  is  in  thee. 
Than  that  the  ass  of  old  to  speak  had  liberty. 

Marvel  has — 

We  ought  to  be  wary  and  bridle  our  tongue, 
Bold  speaking  hath  done  man  and  beast  wrong. 
When  the  ass  so  boldly  rebuked  the  prophet 
Thou  know'st  what  danger  had  like  to  come  of 

it. 
Though  the  beast  give  his  master  ne'er  an  ill 

word, 
Instead  of  a  cudgel  Balaam  wished  for  a  sword. 

As  an  occupant  of  the  stable  on  the 
first  Christmas-day,  it  commands  defer- 
ence. Faber  curiously  and  pleasantly 
explains  its  patience  thus  : 

For  long  the  ass  with  silent  shadowy  head 
Gazed  on  the  infant  Saviour. 
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and  for  the  ass 
So  gazed  on   Him  who  saves  both  man    and 

beast, 
Lifted  his  patient  nature  to  a  calm 
Transcending  far  the  purposes  of  sleep. 

Allan  Ramsay  has  a  donkey  that  is  a 
very  particular  fool — "  egregiously  an 
ass" — but  Peter  Bell's,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  unnatural  monster  of  driv- 
elling intelligence.  Crabbe,  however, 
strikes  the  just  middle  in  his  "  Resent- 
ment." 

Close  at  the  door  where  he  was  wont  to  dwell, 
There  his  sole  friend,  the  ass,  was  standing"  by, 
Half  dead  himself  to  see  his  master  die. 

But  there  were  many  asses  (besides 
those  I  have  already  referred  to)  of 
which  the  world  has  wide  cognizance. 
The  "  Bricklebrit"  donkey,  that  wept 
coins  of  the  realm  and  Ali  Baba's 
drove  ;  the  ass  with  the  silver  nose  that 
hunted  hares,  and  the  little  ass  which 
the  Queen  bore  and  that  itself  married  a 
queen  ;  the  donkey-cabbages  and  the 
musician  of  Bremen — yet  nowhere  in 
folk-lore  is  it  odious  or  even  unlovable. 
But  the  poets  have  need  of  an  animal 
that  shall  illustrate,  as  they  think,  an 
easy  sneer,  so  when  they  do  not  use  the 
owl  they  use  the  donkey. 

Metaphors  and  images  are  therefore 
abundantly  drawn  from  this  animal. 
Every  one,  from  Moore's  Sovereign, 

A  royal  ass,  by  grace  divine 
And  right  of  ears,  most  asinine, 

to  Crabbe's  Schoolboy,  is  pelted  with  the 
epithet. 

"  The  man's  a  donkey — let  him 
bray,"  suffices  in  Mackay  to  stand  by 
itself  as  all-sufficient  and  not  requiring 
explanation.  Mankind  in  general  be- 
long to  the  species  :  says  Cowper, 

Man  is  the  genuine  offspring  of  revolt, 
Stubborn  and  sturdy,  a  wild  ass's  colt. 

So  do  nations  collectively  and  separately, 
as  in  Byron — 

The  world  is  a  bundle  of  hay. 

Mankind  are  the  asses  who  pull ; 
Each  tugs  it  a  different  way. 
And  the  greatest  of  all  is  John  Bull. 

or  as  Oldham  in  his  Satires,  placing  a 
donkey  in  London,  asks — 

What  would  he  think  on  a  Lord  Mayor's  Day 
Should  he  the  pomp  and  pageantry  survey. 
Or  view  the  judges  and  their  solemn  train 
March  with  grave  decency  to  kill  a  man? 


What  would   he  say,    were  he  condemned  to 

stand 
For  one  long  hour  in  Fleet  Street  or  the  Strand  ; 
To  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  motley  throng. 
The  two-legged  herd,  that  daily  pass  along  ? 

***** 

If,  after  prospect  of  all  this,  the  ass 
Should  find  the  voice  he  had  in  ^sop's  days, 
Then,  doctor,  then,  casting  liis  eyes  around 
On  human  fools,  which  everywhere  abound. 
Content  with  thistles,  from  all  envy  free, 
And  shaking   his  grave  head,   no  doubt  he'd 

cry, 
Good  faith  !  man  is  a  beast  as  much  as  we  ! 

Individual    classes      of    persons    are 
specifically  asses.       Thus,  in  Falconer, 
kings- 
While  fools  adore  and  vassal  lords  obey, 
Let  the  great  monach  ass  thro'  Gotham  bray  ; 

and,  in  Barry  Cornwall  (I  cross  myself 
saying  it),  aldermen — 

Oh,  the  tradesman  he  is  rich,  sirs, 

The  farmer  well  to  pass. 
The  soldier  he's  a  lion. 

The  alderman's  an  ass  ! 

Lovers — "  the  grave  lover  ever  was  an 
ass"  {Johnson);  sailors — "though  he 
plays  the  ass  on  shore,  he  is  lion  of  the 
sea"  {Cowper)  ;  and  courtiers  {Moore): 

Lord  Harrowby,  hoping  that  no  one  imputes 
To  the  Court  any  fancy  to  persecute  brutes. 
Protests,  on  the  word  of  himself  and  his  cronies. 
That  had   these  said  creatures  been   asses  and 

ponies. 
The  Court  would  have  started  no  sort  of  ob- 
jection, 
As  asses  were  there  always  sure  of  protection. 

And,  need  I  say  it,  critics.  Individuals 
addressed  by  this  title  are  "  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,"  and,  from  Swift's  Duke 
of  Marlborough  to  Byron's  Wordsworth, 
they  are  most  of  them  not  only  ass,  but 
partly  also  ape. 

Summing  up,  then,  the  poets' 
donkeys,  I  find  them  a  dull  pack,  for 
the  poets  as  a  rule  seem  to  use  the 
animal  merely  as  the  schoolboy  does — 
as  affording  a  ready  epithet  of  abuse 
that  comes  within  the  comprehension  of 
the  meanest  capacity — and  to  agree  with 
Burns  that  the  donkey's  thick  hide  was 
given  it  by  a  compassionate  Providence 
as  a  provision  against  preordained 
cudgelling.  But  if  any  other  view  of 
the  ass  be  worth  taking,  I  venture  to 
think  the  poets  should  have  been  the 
first  to  find  it  out  and  to  utilize  it. 


Freakish    monkey" — Oldham;  "  abhorred 
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baboons" — Moiifgoi)ie?y\;  "apes  with  hateful 
stare" — Hood. 

The  poets'  apes — under  which  name 
I  include  (vvith  due  apologies  to  natur- 
alists) the  baboons  and  monkeys — are 
a  deplorable  creation.  They  are  not 
"  hateful"  in  the  natural  sense  that  the 
octopus  or  man-eating  tigers  or  rattle- 
snakes might  be,  but  they  are  un- 
naturally deformed  into  a  despicable 
travesty  of  man  at  his  worst  and 
meanest.  "  A  chattering,  idle,  airy 
kind,"  as  Parnell  calls  them,  is  just 
criticism,  and  so  is  Shelley's  "  restless 
apes;''  for  these  are  epithets  from 
Nature  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  generous,  I 
think,  first  of  all  to  fancy  a  questionable 
resemblance  between  ourselves  and 
monkeys,  and  then  to  abuse  the  monkey 
for  all  the  vices  and  meannesses  of  the 
worst  among  us.  There  are  just  as  good 
monkeys  among  monkeys  as  there  are 
men  among  men.  But,  I  take  it,  there 
are  no  monkeys  so  bad  (as  monkeys)  as 
there  are  men — as  men.  To  put  it  in 
another  way — it  might  be  said  with  con- 
siderable show  of  proofs  that  there  are 
no  monkeys  so  bad  but  that  men  might 
be  found  to  match  them,  while  there  are 
men  so  bad  that  no  monkeys  could  be 
found  to  match  them.  Every  monkey 
is  fit  to  be  called  a  man  of  some  sort  or 
another.  Every  man  is  not  fit  to  be 
called  even  a  monkey  of  any  kind. 
What  baboon,  for  instance,  might  not  be 
affronted  by  comparison  with  O' Dyna- 
mite Rossa  ?  But  the  poets  proceed 
upon  a  perfectly  different  method.  The 
ape,  they  say,  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  libel 
on  a  man — and  an  ape  besides.  Having 
reduced  the  human  to  its  lowest,  they 
call  the  monkey  human  and  add 
"  brute"  besides  !  The  truth  is,  as  the 
wise  of  all  times  have  pointed  out,  man 
has  a  grudge  against  the  Simian  folk  for 
being  so  like  himself  in  body.  Other 
animals,  less  amiable  in  themselves,  are 
accepted  with  resignation,  condoned 
with  apologies,  or  treated  with  defer- 
ence.    But,  as  Congreve  says. 

Baboons  and  apes  ridiculous  we  find, 
For  what?  for  ill-resembling  human  kind  ; 

and  poets  find  them  worse  than  ridicu- 
lous ;  they  find  them  every  whit  as  bad 
as  men.     Says  Goldsmith  : 

Of  beasts  it  is  confessed  the  ape 
Comes  nearest  usin  human  shape  ; 


Like  man,  he  imitates  each  fashion, 
And  malice  is  his  ruling  passion. 

And  yet,  when  the  monkey  itself  sug- 
gests that  it  is  a  man,  parrots  and  foxes 
are  deputed  to  laugh  down  its  preten- 
sions. 

Says  one  of  the  species,  in  Barry  Corn- 
wall : 

For  a    monkey  is  much   on  a   par 

with  man. 
There's  a  difference — 
Parrot.     Ho,  ho  !  I  shall  crack  my  sides. 
J\Io7ikey.    Though  few  see't  till  we  sit  side  by 
side. 
On  the  one  hand  a  man  has  a  longer 

nose, 
And  struts   in   clean  linen  wherever 

he  goes  ; 
But  what  has  he  like  to  the  monkey's 
tail?— 
Parrot.     Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! 

And  again  in  Spenser's  delightful 
"  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale,"  when  the 
fox  and  ape  rob  the  sleeping  lion  of  his 
sceptre,  crown,  and  robe,  and  then  fall 
to  disputing  as  to  who  should  wear  the 
regalia,  the  ape  claims  the  preference 
over  its  comffanion  on  the  ground  of  its 
resemblance  to  man. 

Then  too  I  am  in  person, in  stature. 

Most  like  a  man,  the  Lord  of  every  creature. 

But  the  fox  flouts  it. 

When  ye  claime  your  selfe  for  outward  shape 
Most  like  a  man,  man  is  not  like  an  ape 
In  his  chiefe  parts,  that  is  in  wit  and  spirite. 

So  in  ^sop,  when  the  ape,  passing 
through  a  graveyard,  falls  to  deplorable 
weeping,  its  comrade,  the  donkey,  asks 
the  reason  for  such  immoderate  melan- 
choly, and  at  the  ape's  reply  that  it 
always  weeps  thus  when  in  the  presence 
of  its  "  poor  dead  ancestors"  the  long- 
eared  one  laughs  hugely. 

This  resemblance,  however,  being 
postulated,  the  poets  run  easily  on  to 
debit  the  ape  and  its  cousins  with  every 
human  weakness  that  is  especially  con- 
temptible. They  are  "pert"  and 
"  vain"  in  a  score  of  poets  ;  "  dapper," 
"  coxcombs,"  "  beaux,"  "  lady-killers" 
in  others.  Now  every  one  of  these 
epithets  connotes  a  purely  artificial  char- 
acter, and  are  all  of  them  therefore  in- 
applicable to  the  animal  world. 

It  is  the  "monkey-beau" — "the 
buffoon-ape." 

Long  did  the  beau  claim  kindred  with  the  ape, 
And  shone  a  monkey  of  sublimer  shape  ; 
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Skilful  to  flirt  the  hat,  the  cane,  the  glove, 
And  wear  the  pert  grimace  of  monkey-love  ; 
Of  words  unmeaning  poured  a  ceaseless  flood, 
While  ladies  look'd  as  if  they  understood  ; 
So  chats  one  monkey  to  his  brother, 
Chatters  as  if  he  understood  the  other.* 

"The  mimic  apes"  "that  love  to 
practise  what  they  see." 

Yet  except  in  these  very  restricted 
phases  the  poets  have  seldom  sought  for 
metaphor  or  moral  from  these  singular- 
ly suggestive  animals.  Young  finds  an 
analogy  between  the  monkey  grasping  at 
the  reflection  in  the  glass  and  man  striv- 
ing to  find  happiness  in  riches  : 

As  monkeys  at  a  mirror  stand  amaz'd — 
They  fail  to  find  what  they  so  plainly  see  ; 
Thus  men  in  shining  riches  see  the  face 
Of  happiness,  nor  know  it  is  a  shade, 
But  gaze,  and  touch,  and  peep  and  peep  again. 
And  wish,  and  wonder  it  is  absent  still. 

The  ape  epithet  is  applied  as  liberally 
and  promiscuously  as  the  asinine,  and 
falls  therefore  on  many  of  the  same 
classes  and  individuals.  Mankind 
generally  are  apes  as  well  as  asses,  and 
so  are  certain  nations,  notably  French- 
men— "  monkeys  in  action,  paroquets  in 
talk" — and  so  again  also  certain  classes 
of  men  and  women,  such  as  courtiers, 
lovers,  and  (horresco  referens)  critics. 

The  critics  hence  may  think  themselves  de- 
creed 

To  jerk  their  wits  and  rail  at  all  they  read, 

Foes  to  the  tribe  from  which  they  trace  their 
clan. 

As  monkeys  draw  their  pedigree  from  man. 

Nor  does  the  alderman  escape  this 
lime  either,  for,  though  he  is  freely 
written  down  an  ass,  Somerville  says  : 

A  genius  can't  be  forced,  nor  can 
You  make  an  ape  an  alderman. 

Asses  and  apes  in  fact  go  together  with 
much  of  the  same  arbitrary  association 
as  the  bat  and  the  owl  among  the  poets' 
"birds."  Anything  or  anybody  that 
the  poet  takes  a  fancy  to  dislike  for  the 
moment  is  either  ape  or  ass,  or  both. 
To  such  curious  extremes  is  this  some- 
times carried  that  ambition  is  both 
monkey  and  donkey.  Says  Herbert, 
"  the  higher  the  ape  goes  the  more  he 
shows  his  tail  ;"f  and  again  Young — 

*  Leyden,  "  Epistle." 

f  Herbert  forgets  apes  have  no  tails  at  all. 
This  loss  of  the  caudal  ornament  is  accounted 
for  by  Spenser  as  follows  :   "  The  ape  and   fox 


What  Nature  has  denied  fools  will  pursue, 
As  apes  are  ever  walking  upon  two. 

While  in  Shenstone,  ambition  "  pricks 
up  asses'  ears  !"  Again  Rochester,  in 
his  detestable  attack  upon  Sir  Car 
Scrope,  makes  the  knight  both  ape  and 
ass  : 

When  in  thy  person  we  more  clearly  see 
That  satire's  of  divine  authority, 
For  God  made  one  on  man  when  he  made  thee 
To  show  there  were   some  men,  as  there  are 

apes, 
Fram'd    for    mere    sport,    who    differ    but   in 

shapes  : 
In  thee  are  all  these  contradictions  join'd, 
That  make  an  ass  prodigious  and  refin'd. 

Yet  the  monkey  is  not  a  fool — cer- 
tainly not  "  a  fool  of  the  greatest  size," 
as  Christiana  would  say.  In  fables  it  is 
often  the  butt  of  other  creatures,  but  it 
is  its  inquisitiveness  as  a  rule  that  gets 
it  into  trouble,  not  its  folly.  The  poets 
describe  it  as  half  an  idiot  and  with  very 
bad  intentions — "  just  skilled  to  know 
the  right  and  choose  the  wrong" — but  I 
have  so  often  myself  taken  advantage  in 
their  wild  forest  state  of  their  generous 
credulity  and  otherwise  laudible  thirst 
for  knowledge,  that  I  speak  as  an  expert 
when  I  say  that  though  I  have  harm- 
lessly astonished  them  with  trains  of 
gunpowder  and  frightened  a  whole  com- 
munity out  of  all  gravity  by  painting  one 
of  their  number  an  agreeable  vermilion, 
I  never  saw  anything  in  their  behavior, 
sober  or  drunk,  composed  or  alarmed, 
that  led  me  to  think  them  particularly 
foolish,  as  compared  with  men.  Indeed, 
when  undisturbed  in  mind  the  monkey 
has  a  philosophical  gravity  which  com- 
pels my  admiration,  although  I  confess 
the  alternating  fits  of  monkey  frivolity 
and  indecorum  exasperate  me. 

Since  Father  Noah  squeezed  the  grape 

And  took  to  such  behaving 
As  would  have  shamed  our  grandsire  ape 

Before  the  days  of  shaving.* 


having  stolen  the  sleeping  lions'  crown  and 
usurped  his  palace,  misgovern  so  infamously 
that  high  Jove  is  incensed,  wakes  up  the  slum- 
bering monarch,  and  tells  him  what  has  hap- 
pened. The  lion  returns  roaring  to  his  palace, 
bursts  in  and  captures  the  usurpers  :" 

The  ape's  long  taile  (which  then  he  had)  he  quight 
Cut  off,  and  both  eares  pared  of  their  height  ; 
Since  which  all  apes  but  half  their  eares  have  left 
And  of  their  tailes  are  utterly  bereft. 

*  Wendell  Holmes. 
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If  they  would  only  sit  still  a  little 
longer  and  look  me  fairly  in  the  eyes,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  monkey,  baboon, 
or  ape  some  questions  of  which  the  solu- 
tions interest  me  greatly.  Why  are  they 
always  so  sad-faced,  when  evidently  the 
most  content  ?  And  where  is  the  miss- 
ing link  ?  Is  it  true  that  they  speak 
among  themselves  in  a  lingua  franca  of 
their  own,  and  that  under  the  impulse  of 
hidden  panic  they  can  articulate  ? 

I  remember  once  in  India,  at  the 
Allahabad  Club,  a  monkey  calling  in  a 
frenzy  of  terror  to  its  native  attendant 
by  name.  It  had  seen  a  cobra  coming 
toward  it,  and  distinctly  articulated  its 
master's  servant's  name — and  this  more 
than  one  person  vouched  for.  Is,  then, 
the  tradition  correct  that  monkeys  refuse 
to  talk  lest  they  should  be  made  to 
work  ? 

Play  at  dummy  like  the  monkeys 

For  fear  mankind  should  make  them  flunkeys. 

I  should  like,  too,  to  ask  them  about 
the  dog-faced  men  of  Tartary  and  the 
Soko  and  the  Pongo,  Susumete  and 
Eugeena,  and  to  get  at  the  truth  about 
Du  Chaillu's  gorillas.  But  as  they  are, 
the  monkeys  are  impossible  in  conversa- 
tion. They  are  too  sudden,  too  unfore- 
seen in  tlieir  transformations  from  sense 
to  ribaldry  to  be  rational,  too  furtive  in 
expression  to  be  straightforward  in  reply, 
too  fond  of  scratching  neighbors  to  keep' 
to  the  point.  What  a  curious  com- 
munity of  fur  this  is,  by  the  way  !  I 
know  nothing  like  it,  except  the  unani- 
mous scratchmg  of  Hindoo  fakirs. 

They  seem  to  me  sometimes  to  be  the 
"  fatal  children"  of  the  animal  world, 
predestined  to  go  wrong.  They  do  not, 
it  is  true,  rise  to  the  achievements  of 
King  Arthur,  Sir  Tristram  of  Bevis,  or 
Olga  the  Dane,  Telephos,  Perseus  or 
Qidipus,  or  any  other  of  the  famous 
"  sons  of  sorrow,"  but  they  often  arrive 
innocently  like  them  at  great  catastro- 
phes, their  Kismet  apparently  leading 
them  by  the  nose  right  up  to,  and  over, 
the  precipice.  At  other  times  they  seem 
deliberately  affecting  humanity,  just  as 
Bunyan  had  a  craze  to  be  thought  a 
Jew  ;  at  others  they  convene  in  sol- 
emn assembly  on  purpose,  so  it  seems, 
to  burlesque  us,  for  the  whole  Sanhe- 
drim when  assembled  will  gravely  fall  to, 
and  search  the  fur  of  the  smallest  of  the 


congregation  ;  very  much  as  Domitian 
would  ceremoniously  convene  the  Sen- 
ate, and  then  ask  them  the  best  stuffing 
for  a  mullet. 

As  they  exist  in  nature — the  sunny, 
merry,  monkey-world  of  tree-tops — the 
four-handed  folk  meet  with  hardly  a 
reference.  In  his  "  Reign  of  Summer," 
Montgomery  has  them  in  the  presence 
of  the  jaguar  : 

The  monkeys  in  grotesque  amaze 
Down  from  their  bending  perches  gaze, 
But  when  he  lifts  his  eye  of  fire 
Quick  to  the  topmost  boughs  retire. 

And  again  in  the  "  Pelican  Island"  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  wild  life  : 

A  monkey  pilfering  a  parrot's  nest, 
But  ere  he  bore  the  precious  spoil  away 
Surprised  behind  by  beaks  and  wings  and  claws 
That  made  him  scamper  gibbering. 

And  once  more  : 

The  small  monkeys  capering  on  the  boughs 
And  rioting  on  nectar  and  ambrosia. 
The  produce  of  that  paradise  run  wild  ; 
No — these  were  merry  if  they  were  not  w 

But  even  Montgomery,  with  an  unusual 
deviation  from  his  characteristic  sym- 
pathy with  the  animal  world,  breaks  off 
suddenly  into  abuse  of  the  monkey 
cousins,  the  baboons  : 

Man's  untutored  hordes  were  sour  and  sullen 
Like  those  abhorred  baboons,  whose  glutton- 
ous taste 
They  followed  safely  in  their  choice  of  food, 
And  whose  brute  semblance  of  humanity 
Made  them   more    hideous   than  their   proto- 
types 
That  bore  the  genuine  image  and  inscription 
Defaced,  indeed,  but  yet  indelible. 

This  poetical  reversion  of  the  more 
orthodox  theory  of  evolution  is  curious. 

Rogers  gives  a  passing  line  to  "  the 
marmoset" — 
Dreams  on  his  bough  and  plays  the  mimic  yet. 

And  Gay  out  of  his  fancy  draws  an  ex- 
cellent picture  of  the  "  bhunder-logue" 
on  the  Ganges — 

Ah  !  sir,  you  never  saw  the  Ganges^ 
There  dwell  the  nations  called  Quidnunkies 
(So  Monomotapa  calls  the  monkeys)  ; 
On  either  bank  from  bough  to  bough 
They  meet  and  chat  (as  we  may  now)  ; 
Whispers  go  round,  they  grin,  they  shrug. 
They  bow,  they  snarl,  they  scratch,  they  hug. 
And  just  as  chance  or  whim  provoke  them, 
They  either  bite  their  friends  or  stroke  them. 

But,  as  usual,  this  is  only  the  intro- 
duction of  spiteful  analogy  : 
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Thus  have  I  seen  some  active  prig, 
To  show  his  parts,  bestride  a  twig  ; 
L — d  !  how  the  chattering  tribe  admire, 
Not  that  he's  wiser,  but  he's  higher  ; 
All  long  to  try  the  vent'rous  thing 
(For  pow'r  is  but  to  have  one's  swing)  ; 
From  side  to  side  he  springs,  he  spurns 
And  bangs  his  foes  and  friends  by  turns. 

The  tremendous  honors  of  the  tribe 
in  the  Egypt  of  the  past,  the  India  of  to- 
day, receive  no  fuller  recognition  than 
in  such  lines  as  Oldham's  : 

In  Egypt  oft  has  seen  the  sot  bow  down 
And  reverence  some  defied  baboon. 


Nothing  more  than  this  ! — for  these 
decayed  divinities  of  an  old-world  wor- 
ship, for  the  green  monkey  of  Ethiopia 
that  had  a  shrine  in  every  temple  in 
Memphis  ;  for  Thoth,  the  god  of  letters, 
the  moon,  the  Bacchus  of  the  Nile  ;  for 
Pthah,  the  all-wise  pigmy  baboon  that 
Hermopolis  revered  ;  for  "  the  wise 
ones,"  the  sacred  monkeys  and  baboons 
of  Hindostan  ;  the  ourangs,  "  the  wise 
old  men  of  Malaya  ;"  for  the  creatures 
that  the  Sanskrit  renders  as  the  sun  :  the 


insignia  of  Arjuna,  the  dread  son  of 
Indra  ;  for  Sugrivas  prince  of  the 
baboons  and  Balin  the  snow-white  ape  ; 
for  the  great  "pluvial  monkey" — 
delicious  beast — that  Gubernatis  is  so 
wise  about  ;  for  the  "  Lords"  of  the 
Benares  temples  ;  for  the  lineal  posterity 
of  Hanuman  himself  !  Was  ever  a  more 
tremendous  monkey,  ape,  or  man,  than 
the  long-tailed  friend  of  Rama  ?  How 
magnificent  his  flight  across  Asia  !  the 
rivers  in  their  courses  turned,  the  trees 
on  the  hills  tore  themselves  up  by  their 
roots,  the  mountains  themselves  swayed 
over,  to  follow  in  the  fierce  rush  of  the 
current  made  by  his  passage  !  And 
then,  was  ever  tail  greased,  before  or 
since,  to  such  momentous  purpose  as 
when  Hanuman  let  the  Philistines  grease 
his,  thinking,  poor  dupes,  that  the 
strength  would  go  out  of  him  thereby  : 
and  then,  rising  Samson  like,  he  sets  his 
own  tail  ablaze,  and,  rushing  through 
the  royal  city  of  Lanka,  fired  it  in  every 
quarter,  and  from  a  neighboring  peak 
surveyed  the  prodigious  conflagration! — 
Bei^ravia. 
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Plato  and  Landor. 

by  h.  d.  traill. 


Pla.  Say  no  more,  my  friend.  I 
have  long  forgiven  you  the  affront. 

Lax.  Forgiven  me  !  .  .  .  Zounds  ! 
I  must  correct  him  in  that.  I  will 
submit  to  no  such  indignity  even  in  the 
Shades.  .  .  .  You  have  misunderstood 
me,  O  Plato.  I  asked  no  forgiveness 
for  anything  I  have  written  concerning 
you.  What  I  have  just  said  was  meant 
but  to  assure  you  that,  poorly  as  I  think 
of  your  dialogues,  I  bear  you  no  per- 
sonal ill-will. 

Pla.  I  never  provoked  the  ill-will  of 
any  one  ;  and  as  to  my  writings,  I  am 
indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  a  barbarian. 

Lan.  That  was  well  said,  and  I  take 
no  offence  at  it.  As  a  Greek,  you  would 
naturally  despise  my  judgment  on  such 
a  matter,  and  I,  as  an  Englishman, 
should  despise  you  if  you  pretended  to 
defer  to  it.     I  lived  my  whole  life  among 


men  who  were  barbarians  to  me,  and  I 
never  stooped  to  solicit  their  suffrages. 

Pla.  Barbarians,  to  you  a  barbarian  ? 
You  speak  in  riddles.  But  stay  !  I  re- 
member. I  have  heard  men  talk  of  you 
as  a  Greek. 

Lan.  "  Born  out  of  due  time."  An 
inapt  expression,  to  my  thinking,  bor- 
rowed without  much  attention  to  pro- 
priety from  St.  Paul. 

Pla.  How  is  it  inapt  ?  It  seems  to 
me  appropriate. 

Lan.  The  Greek  spirit  is  immortal, 
and  no  man's  birth  into  its  service  can 
be  an  anachronism.  A  Greek  cannot  be 
born  out  of  due  time  ;  but  he  can  be 
born  devilishly  out  of  due  place,  saving 
your  presence  ;  and  that  was  the  case 
with  me. 

Pla.  You  seem  then  to  be  bringing  a 
charge  against  your   country  rather  than 
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your  times.  In  what  respect,  O  exile 
from  Hellas,  were  your  countrymen  bar- 
barians ? 

Lan.  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  indulge 
in  satire.  It  is  the  one  form  of  intel- 
lectual energy  to  which  your  genius 
seems  to  have  been  least  adapted. 
Nothing,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  can 
be  more  frigid  than  the  raillery  of  your 
dialogues. 

Pla.  Let  me  ask  you  then,  without 
satire,  in  what  respect  were  your  coun- 
trymen more  barbarian  than  yourself  ? 

Lan.  In  every  element  of  distinction 
between  barbarism  and  culture.  One- 
half  of  them  were  Persians  in  everything 
but  the  taste  for  philosophy,  the  other 
half  Scythians  in  every  habit  but  that  of 
nomadism.  Pleasure  was  the  sole  pur- 
suit of  the  one  and  pursuit  the  only 
pleasure  of  the  other. 

Pla.  Surely,  my  friend,  you  are  de- 
scribing them — these  last,  at  any  rate — 
in  the  language  of  metaphor. 

Lan.  Not  at  all,  I  assure  you.  The 
English  country  gentleman  does  not 
dwell,  indeed,  in  a  wheeled  house,  or 
drink  mare's  milk  ;  but,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  life,  or  the  endurance  of  fatigue, 
I  would  match  him  against  the  toughest 
Scythian  hunter  that  ever  cooled  his 
dusty  feet  in  the  Tanais. 

Pla.  That  your  countrymen  are  of  a 
more  than  Persian  luxury  I  can  believe. 
I  have  heard  as  much,  indeed,  in  con- 
verse with  those  of  them  who  have  most 
lately  joined  us.  But  they  are  no  longer 
as  tasteless  in  their  profusion  as  they 
were  wont  to  be.  So,  at  least,  I  am  in- 
formed. 

Lan.  Your  witnesses  must  have  been 
fortunate  in  their  experience  then,  or 
you  unfortunate  in  their  incompetence. 
My  own  inquiries  confirm  me  in  a 
directly  contrary  .belief. 

Pla.  Of  whom  then  have  you  in- 
quired ?  I  have  again  and  again  been 
told  that  the  literature  of  Athens  was 
never  so  assiduously  studied,  nor  its  arts 
so  ardently  beloved,  as  among  your 
countrymen  to-day. 

Lan,  Pedants  and  dilettanti  we  had 
always  with  us.  We  were  ngver  to  seek 
in  the  learning  of  Greek  particles  ;  and 
as  for  our  love  of  Greek  art,  we  proved 
it  long  ago  by  a  sincerer  flattery  than 
even  that  of  imitation. 

Pla.  You  mean  by  — 


Lan.  I  mean  by  spoliation.  Our 
passion  for  Athenian  marbles  is  at  any 
rate  indisputable.  We  are  collectors  of 
them  as  Cacus  was  a  collector  of  oxen. 
But  it  is  eighty  years  since  we  did  hom- 
age to  Athene,  by  pillaging  the  Par- 
thenon, and  I  may  well  ask  for  some 
newer  examples  of  our  Hellenic  enthusi- 
asm. 

Pla.  You  seem  to  be  ill-acquainted 
with  the  latest  changes  which  the  man- 
ners of  your  country  have  undergone. 
The  language  of  Athens,  they  tell  me,  is 
no  longer  the  study  of  the  scholar  alone, 
nor  the  monuments  of  ancient  Greece 
his  exclusive  care.  An  explorer  of  the 
vestiges  of  our  earliest  history  is  greatly 
honored  by  your  whole  people.  Not 
only,  again,  do  they  study  the  Athenian 
drama,  but  they  endeavor  to  represent 
it.  Do  you  not  know  that  both  the 
AgaDiejiinon  of  yl^^schylus  and  The  Ajax 
of  Sophocles  have  been  lately  brought  by 
them  upon  the  scene  ? 

Lan.  I  do  know  it  ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  you  can  have  heard  of  their  last 
piece  of  masquerading  in  this  kind. 
You  have  ?  Then  what  think  you  of  it  ? 
Aha  !     You  are  confused. 

Pla.   I  do  not  understand  you. 

Lan.  I  suspect  you  understand  me  but 
too  readily.  My  countrymen  have  been 
corrupting  the  political  education  of  their 
youth  with  a  scenic  representation  of 
Homer. 

Pla.  Your  merriment  is  incompre- 
hensible to  me.  I  have  nothing  to 
unsay  in  my  teachings. 

La^st.  Of  course  not.  What  philoso- 
pher ever  had  ? 

Pla.  I  think  the  same  of  the  poetic 
mythology  as  I  ever  did  ;  but  from  all  I 
can  learn  of  this  people  of  yours  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  stray 
further  from  the  paths  which  I  marked 
out  in  my  Foliteia  than  they  do  at 
present. 

Lan.  There,  by  Jove,  you  are  right. 
Gold,  silver,  brass  ;  Rulers,  Ciuardians, 
Producers,  they  have  all  wandered  pretty 
far  a-field.  But  excuse  me  if  I  decline 
a  discussion  on  this  subject.  I  have 
written  enough  about  it  to  offend  you 
already. 

Pla.  Be  it  so.  But  whatever  the 
vices  of  the  Homeric  gods  and  heroes, 
you  will  admit,  I  suppose,  that  those 
who  represent  their  doings  in  the  dra- 
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matic  form  intend  to  do  honor  to 
Homer.     Or  shall  we  say  that.   .   .   . 

Lan.  No,  let  us  not  say  so.  I  know 
what  this  style  portends,  and  I  beg  you 
will  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  these 
elaborate  preparations.  I  am  no  sophist 
to  need  all  the  dialectical  bird-lime  you 
are  for  spreading  in  my  path.  On  the 
contrary,  I  will  walk  without  ado  into 
any  trap  you  please  to  set  for  me. 

Pla.  I  say,  then,  that  these  barbarian 
choragi  seem  to  be  seeking  in  quite  a 
new  fashion  to  do  honor  to  the  poetry  of 
Greece.  Neither,  as  I  hear,  were  they 
pedants  or  triflers  who  lately  distributed 
the  part  and  taught  the  chorus.  At  the 
head  of  them  was  the  first  of  your 
philosophers,  as  I  at  least  am  bound  to 
think  him. 

Lan.  The  first  of  our  philosophers  ! 
Who  ?     Where  ?     When  ? 

Pla.  I  mean  the  chief  of  your  Acad- 
emy. 

Lan.  Of  our  Academy  ?  Oho  !  I 
perceive  your  mistake.  An  academy  in 
my  country  is  anything  but  an  abode  of 
philosophy.  It  is  an  assembly  of 
artists  ;  and  he  whom  you  supposed  to 
be  the  first  of  our  philosophers  is  in 
reality  the  official  chief  of  our  painters. 

Pla.  He  is  at  any  rate,  then,  neither 
pedant  nor  trifler.  It  is  the  pure  charm 
of  Greek  poetry  which  must  have  at- 
tracted him. 

Lan.  Yes,  or  a  sense  of  the  pictu- 
resque in  Greek  costume  ;  that  seems  to 
me  motive  enough  from  the  painter's 
point  of  view.  But  the  women  would 
take  care  that  that  element  of  the  matter 
was  not  neglected. 

Pla.   The  women  ? 

Lan.  Oh,  I  was  forgetting  ;  you  are 
perhaps  unprepared  for  such  a  scandal. 
The  female  parts  in  these  Homeric  tab- 
leaux were  performed  by  women,  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  actors.  .  .  . 
Compose  yourself  ;  I  will  not  pursue  the 
painful  subject  further.  But  you  may 
now,  perhaps,  begin  to  doubt  whether 
the  beauties  which  the  performance 
was  designed  to  exhibit  were  those  of 
Homer. 

Pla.  The  chief  beauty  of  Homer  is 
undraped  simplicity. 

Lan.  So  it  was  of  the  Homeric  dam- 
sels, I  am  told,  at  the  late  representa- 
tion. I  can  understand  the  Hellenic 
enthusiasm  of  young  and  pretty  women. 


and  their  devotion  to  a  cause  in  which  a 
graceful  figure  may  be  so  effectively  and 
liberally  displayed.  Upon  them,  no 
doubt,  the  performance  has  exercised 
a  most  improving  effect.  The  drama, 
however,  is  meant  to  educate,  not  those 
who  act  in  it,  but  those  who  witness  it. 

Pla.  And  were  not  the  benches 
crowded  with  applauding  spectators  ? 

Lan.  What  if  they  were  ?  You  know 
not  the  nation  of  whom  you  are  speak- 
ing ;  or,  rather,  you  are  unaware  that 
you  are  not  now  speaking  of  any  "  na- 
tion" at  all  ;  no  more  than  I  could  speak 
of  Poseidon  if  I  were  to  say  Aphrodite. 
The  ocean  of  our  Democracy  is  un- 
fathomed,  and  these  idlers  are  but  the 
foam  on  its  surface. 

Pla.  But  are  not  the  tastes  of  your 
wealthy  and  cultivated  citizens  an  index 
to  the  tendencies  of  the  whole  people  ? 

Lan.  For  the  sake  of  your  illusions  I 
hope  not  ;  for  if  so  the  tendency  of  the 
whole  people  is  toward  a  most  con- 
temptible levity. 

Pla.  Yet  the  studies  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  appeared  to  me  to  be 
serious. 

Lan.  Serious  studies  may  be  pursued 
in  a  frivolous  spirit  ;  and  they  are  so 
when  they  are  taken  up  as  a  mere  relief 
from  more  honest  and  undisguised 
frivolities. 

Pla.  And  is  it  only  thus  that  your 
wealthy  citizens  are  studying  the  poetry 
and  drama  of  Greece  ? 

Lan.  I  will  answer  that  question  by 
another.  You  seem  to  have  often  con- 
versed with  newcomers  from  my  coun- 
try. Have  you  ever  heard  any  of  them 
let  fall  the  name  of  Jumbo  ? 

Pla,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  done 
so.  The  word  is  unfamiliar  to  me.  Yet 
stay,  I  seem  to  recall  it.  Is  it  not  the 
name  of  a  barbarian  god  ? 

Lan.  Associated  with  Mumbo  it  is. 
By  itself  it  is  the  name  only  of  an  idol  ; 
but  of  one  which  for  several  weeks,  I 
believe,  received  the  homage  of  the  most 
highly  civilized  community  in  Europe. 

Pla.   Explain  yourself  more  clearly. 

Lan.  It  would  not  be  worth  while. 
Suffice  it  toj^ou  to  know  that  the  nation 
in  whom  you  take  such  interest  have  no 
more  become  votaries  of  Homer  than 
they  have  become  worshippers  of  the 
elephant.  The  drama  and  poetry  of 
Greece  take  their  turn  in  our  world  of 
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fashion  with  the  latest  singer,  the  latest 
traveller,  the  latest  murderer  ;  and  they 
will  be  thrown  aside  in  their  turn  for 
some  newer  novelty  of  vacuous  minds. 

Pla.  I  am  persuaded,  my  friend,  that 
you  think  too  ill  of  your  country  and  its 
manners.  You  judge  of  it  from  your 
own  rememberance  of  it  alone.  But  do 
you  find  no  change  for  the  better  in 
those  among  your  countrymen  who  have 
the  most  lately  joined  us  here  ?  Do  you 
not  find  them  more  studious  of  the 
things  of  the  mind  than  they  were  wont 
to  be  ? 

Lan.  Of  what  things  of  the  mind  ? 
Of  those  which  relate  to  science  or  to 
art  ?  If  to  science,  yes.  But  I  thought 
we  were  speaking  of  art. 

Pla,  We  are,  and  it  was  art  I  meant. 

Lan.  Then,  no  I  I  cannot  say  so.  I 
have  found  it  quite  otherwise. 

Pla.  What  ?  Do  they  not  send  us 
more  poets  ?  Do  they  not  send  us  more 
painters  ? 

Lan.  Ay,  truly  ;  they  send  us  any 
number — and  all  of  them  immortal.  It 
is  true  they  are  a  little  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other.  The  poets 
seem  to  have  written  all  their  poems 
with  a  paint-brush,  and  the  painters 
were  apparently  unable  to  complete  their 
pictures  without  the  pen.  But  what 
has  this  to  do  with  the  things  of  the 
mind  ? 

Pla.  Much,  surely  ;  unless  poetry 
and  art  among  you  have  ceased  to  be  an 
exercise  of  the  faculties  according  to  a 
law  of  right  reason.      Have  they  ? 

Lax.  I  would  rather  let  the  painters 
answer  for  themselves.  But  as  for  the 
poets,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  associa- 
ting the  name  of  reason  with  many  of 
their  performances  ;  nor,  exceptions  ex- 
cepted, can  I  even  think  of  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  idea  of  "  law." 

Pla.  Do  you  mean  that  they  reject 
the  supreme  authority  of  reason  as  a 
guide  and  moderator  in  their  composi- 
tions ? 

Lan.  I  mean  that  they  not  only  reject 
but  insult  it.  A  poem  by  one  of  these 
poets  is  either  a  riot  of  the  imagination 
or  a  mutiny  of  the  passions  ;  and  Reason 
would  present  herself  there  with  as 
much  rashness  as  an  unpopular  magis- 
trate at  a  tumult  among  the  cobblers. 
They  would  pelt  her  from  the  scene 
with  rotten  adjectives. 


Pla.  You  are,  indeed,  describing  a 
lawless  and  licentious  class  of  men. 

Lan.  In  matters  of  art  they  profess  to 
be,  as  they  call  it,  a  "  law  unto  them- 
selves ;"  a  pretension  than  which  none 
could  be  more  alien  from  the  orderly 
and  reverent  spirit  of  the  Greek. 

Pla.  No,  indeed.  And  yet  your  ac- 
count of  these  men  surprises  me  ;  for  I 
had  heard  that  the  chief  of  your 
younger  poets  has  rivalled  the  greatest 
of  our  own  poets  in  the  tragic  drama. 

Lan.  It  is  true,  and  of  him  I  would 
fain  say  nothing.  I  had  his  reverence, 
and  he  has  my  admiration.  However 
widely  he  may  seem  to  have  departed  of 
late,  and  in  some  of  his  compositions, 
from  the  antique  model,  his  genius  will 
bring  him  back  again  in  the  end.  It  is 
of  others — others  of  a  newer  and  weaker 
school  than  he — that  I  have  been  speak- 
ing. 

Pla.  Yet  even  these  express  reverence 
for  Greek  art  and  for  the  Greek  spirit, 
and  I  doubt  not  feel  it. 

Lan.  It  is  impossible,  O  Plato,  that 
you  can  have  met  any  of  them,  or  you 
would  never  think  so. 

Pla.  Nay,  I  have  been  in  their  com- 
pany more  than  once. 

Lan.  And  failed  to  convict  them  of 
imposture  ?  .  .  .  Perhaps,  then,  it  7uas 
all  Socrates.  There  may  be  something 
in  the  Boswell  theory  of  the  Platonic 
Dialogues  after  all. 

Pla.  I  cannot  hear  what  you  are  say- 
ing. 

Lan.  I  was  merely  repeating  to  my- 
self a  passage  from  one  of  the  Homeric 
hymns.  But  let  us  return  to  these 
friends  of  ours.  I  shall  forever  remem- 
ber my  first  encounter  with  one  of  the 
tribe.     Shall  I  relate  it  to  you  ? 

Pla.  It  would  greatly  interest  me  to 
hear  it. 

Lan.  He  had  just  landed  at  the  wharf 
among  a  boat-load  of  (apparently)  his 
admirers.  Dis  and  Persephone  !  What 
countenances  !  Never  can  Father 
Charon  have  ferried  over  so  woe-begone 
a  crew.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  worthy  old 
man,  he  seemed  so  dispirited  by  his 
company.  But  the  passengers  were 
nothing  to  their  coruphaios. 

Pi, A.  What  then  was  the  aspect  of  the 
man  ? 

Lan.  It  would  need  the  genius  of  an 
Aristophanes — and   his    vocabulary — to 
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do  justice  to  it.  He  was  of  about  the 
middle  height,  but  reduced  below  it  by 
a  stoop.  The  length  of  his  hair  might 
have  proclaimed  him  a  Spartan,  were  it 
not  that  one  saw  he  could  have  come  of 
no  race  which  follows  the  practice  of  ex- 
posing its  sickly  children.  His  visage 
was  long  even  to  prolixity  ;  his  mouth 
semihiant  and  unalterably  sad.  He  had 
the  eyes  of  a  dolphin  and  the  legs  of  a 
Strymonian  crane. 

Pla.  Apotropaian  Apollo  !  Avert  the 
omen  !  And  you,  my  friend,  refrain 
from  unlucky  words  !  What  should  this 
portent  threaten  ? 

Lan.  Nothing  worse  than  tedious- 
ness  ;  reassure  yourself.  I  approached 
and  greeted  the  newcomer,  mentioning 
to  him  my  name.  He  said  he  had  pas- 
sionately longed  to  see  me ;  and  he 
looked,  indeed,  as  if  he  had  been  pas- 
sionately longing  for  something.  But  he 
added  that  he  was  glad  to  see  me  ;  and 
he  did  not  look  as  if  he  was  glad  of  any- 
thing. 

Pla.  What  was  the  cause  of  his 
melancholy  ? 

Lan.  He  was  lamenting  that  there 
hould  be  no  better  bread  than  can  be 
made  with  wheat.  Ah,  I  see  you  do  not 
know  them  !  These  men,  O  Plato,  are 
perpetually  bewailing  the  shortness  of 
human  life,  and  saying  unkind  things 
about  Death  ;  protesting  against  that 
cosmic  sadness  which  they  are  continual- 
ly hugging  to  their  hearts,  and  complain- 
ing of  the  shortness  of  those  pleasures 
which  they  seem  to  enjoy  like  a 
stomach-ache. 

Pla.  This  is  a  strange  condition  of 
mind  which  you  describe.  Death,  we 
know,  is  a  terror  to  the  vulgar,  and 
pleasures  are  unsatisfying  to  those  who 
pursue  nothing  else.  But  the  wise  man 
is  above  both  fear  of  the  one  and  care 
for  the  other. 

Lan.  The  wise  man  ?  Yes  ;  but  no 
one  ever  thought  that  these  men  had  any 
philosophy  to  support  them.  But  of 
what  use  to  them  is  art — art  of  which 
the  end  is  joy  ?  These  men  to  call 
themselves  Greeks  !  Is  it  Greek  to  be 
forever  pulling  a  long  face  at  Pan  and 
begging  him  to  leave  his  piping  and 
answer  riddles  ?  Is  it  Greek  to  have  no 
sense  of  a  soul  of  immortal  gladness  in 
all  things  ?  Greek,  to  whine  eternally 
over  human  destiny  and  clamor  fretfully 
to  the  Powers  who  have  ordained  it  ? 


Pla.  These  young  men  seem  indeed 
to  have  little  reverence  for  the  gods. 

Lan.  They  reverence  nothing.  They 
have  neither  that  nor  any  other  quality 
of  those  Greeks  of  whom  they  prate. 
Their  minds  are — but  why  speak  of  their 
minds  .'  Their  art  itself  exposes  them 
for  pretenders.  For  what  were  the 
chief  virtues  of  the  art  of  Athens  in  its 
greatest  period  ?  Were  they  not  sim- 
plicity, manliness,  repose,  reserve  ? 

Pla.  You  are  right,  my  friend.  I 
should  so  enumerate  them. 
■  Lan,  Then  how  stand  the  writings 
of  our  pseudo-Hellenes  as  regards  these 
qualities.  Let  us  have  done  with  their 
poetry.     Do  you  know  their  prose  ? 

Pla.   Nay,  how  should  I  know  it  ? 


Lan.   H( 


Did  you  not  say  that 


you  had  conversed  with  some  of  these 
men  ? 

Pla.  Yes. 

Lan.  Then  you  have  heard  their 
prose.  You  cannot  have  escaped  it. 
What  did  you  think  of  it  ? 

Pla.  It  certainly  seemed  to  me  to  be 
wanting  in  moderation. 

Lan.  Moderation  ?  Never  in  the 
history  of  literature  has  there  arisen  so 
dissolute  a  prose.  Luxurious  excess,  a 
supra-feminine  love  of  softness  and 
splendor,  is  its  inseparable  and  pre- 
dominant mark. 

Pla.  They  claim,  however,  to  show 
taste  and  discrimination  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  their  writings. 

Lan.  They  do  ;  and  I  allow  their 
claim.  But  what  then  ?  Having  dis- 
covered new  dyes,  and  acquired  new 
cunning  in  the  beautiful  arrangement  of 
colors,  they  fail  to  see  that  an  inordinate 
passion  for  the  kind  of  pleasure  which 
such  arrangements  give  is  in  itself  a  sin 
against  the  continence  of  Art.  A  Per- 
sian grandee  was  probably  a  beautiful 
sight  enough  ;  but  if  a  satrap  of  Xerxes 
had  apparelled  himself  as  these  men 
bedizen  their  prose,  the  king  would  have 
beheaded  him  for  his  effeminacy. 

Pla.  You  easily  dispose,  then,  of 
their  claim  to  one  of  the  virtues  you 
have  mentioned.  They  are  wanting  in 
manliness. 

Lan.  They  are;  and  in  the  simplicity 
which  is  seldom  found  apart  from  it. 
As  for  repose,  how  in  the  world  can  a 
man  remain. at  rest  who  is  forever  long- 
ing to  draw  attention  to  the  grace  of  his 
attitude  or  the  lace  of  his  tunic  ? 
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Pla.  There  is  still  the  virtue  of  re- 
serve. 

Lan.  Reserve  is  restraint,  and  re- 
straint is  painful,  and  pain  is  intolerable 
to  the  self-indulgent.  When  did  one  of 
these  men  ever  deny  his  senses  the 
pleasure  of  a  glowing  epithet,  however 
more  appropriate  would  have  been  a 
colorless  and  neutral  word  ;' 

Pla.  I  cannot,  indeed,  approve  of 
their  manner  of  discoursing  either  upon 
the  painter's  or  upon  the  sculptor's  art. 

Lan.  Men  cannot  discourse  fitly  upon 
one  matter  when  they  are  thinking  of  an- 
other ;  and  these  men  compose  their 
dissertations  not  so  much  to  set  forth 
their  subject  as  to  display  themselves. 
But  it  is  not  from  vanity  alone  that  they 
neglect  to  castigate  their  style.  An 
over-colored  diction  is  the  natural  prod- 
uct of  a  too  sensuous  imagery,  and 
with  this  they  indulge  themselves  rather 
for  their  own  gratification  than  for  that 
of  their  readers. 

Pla.  But  do  they  not  understand  that 
in  this  pleasure  as  in  all  others  they 
should  observe  a  rule  of  temperance  ? 

Lax.  No  doubt  they  do,  like  all 
other  voluptuaries  ;  but  they  are  the 
least  fitted  of  all  men,  both  in  spirit  and 
in  training,  to  resist  this  species  of 
temptation.  They  may  fancy  them- 
selves Greeks  to  their  heart's  content  ; 
but  in  truth  they  can  trace  no  descent 
from  classical  antiquity  at  all.  They  are 
the  late-born  children  of  the  Renascence, 
and  their  only  real  affinities  are  with  the 
thoughts,  the  passions,  and  the  foible  of 
that  unreposeful  time.  Whatever  sin- 
cerity there  is  in  them  displays  itself 
only  in  their  sympathy  with  its  art,  its 
poetry,  its  ideas.  Their  Hellenism  is  a 
sham  product,  redolent  of  that  modern 
and  modish  suburb  in  which  its  latest 
festival  was  held. 

Pla.  Why,  then,  is  its  falsity  not 
detected  ?  Have  you  no  recognized 
standard  of  excellence,  no  immutable 
tests  of  truth  in  the  poet's  work,  and 
in  all  other  work  ? 

Lan.  No,  we  have  neither  these,  nor 
the  desire  for  them,  nor  the  belief  in 
them.      Every  man  constructs  his  own. 

Pla.  You  surprise  me.  In  whaj: 
other  art  or  haridicraft  among  your  peo- 
ple does  the  worker  submit  hims^f  to 
the  judgment  of  the  ignorant  ?       f 

Lan.  In  what  art  or  handicraft  does 
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he  not  ^  In  the  greatest  of  all  arts  he 
certainly  does.  In  politics  we  have 
long  since  shaken  off  the  tyranny  of 
competence,  and  to-day  in  my  country 
any  man  is  a  political  expert  who  has 
clergy  enough  to  make  a  cross  on  a  bal- 
lot paper. 

Pla.  How  then  does  your  State  sub- 
sist ? 

Lan.  By  the  grace  of  the  gods.  The 
English  democracy  is  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  world.  It  is  at  once  the 
strongest  and  the  weakest,  the  fiercest 
and  the  tamest,  the  least  instructed  in 
the  learning  of  books  and  the  most 
highly  trained  in  the  discipline  of  life. 
None  was  ever  so  studious  of  liberty  yet 
so  submissive  to  control  ;  none  so  angrily 
intolerant  of  remediable  hardships  and 
yet  so  sanely  and  so  nobly  patient  under 
those  which  nature  has  imposed. 

Pla.  To  what  is  this  happy  balance 
of  their  tendencies  to  be  referred  ? 

Lan.  I  know  not.  I  know  only  that 
it  exists,  and  that  the  unbroken  tran 
quillity  of  our  country  attests  it.  The 
subversive  impulses  of  this  people  are 
the  superficial  ones  ;  their  Conservative 
instincts  lie  deeper  ;  but  we  know  that 
they  must  be  there.  Westward  through, 
the  Hellespont,  and  eastward  through' 
the  Pillars  of  Heracles,  the  surface-cur- 
rents both  from  the  Euxine  and  from  the 
Atlantic  pour  perpetually  into  the 
Inland  Sea  ;  but  the  waters  of  its  basin 
keep  their  bounds,  and  they  must  needs, 
therefore,  be  depleted,  through  one 
channel  or  the  other,  by  the  back-set  of 
some  deeper-flowing  stream.  Even  so 
is  it  with  the  democracy  of  England.  It 
is  forever  being  fed  full  through  the  two- 
fold inlet  of  Teaching  and  Circumstance; 
yet  the  shores  of  our  society  remain  un- 
wasted,  and  the  rocks  of  our  Constitu- 
tion still  lift  their  heads  above  the 
waves. 

Pla.  Among  such  a  people  there  must 
be  some  inbred  principle  of  obedience, 
and  it  should  be  easy  to  educate  them 
to  perceive  what  is  beautiful  as  well  as 
what  is  just. 

Lan.  The  fault  is  not  in  the  nation 
but  in  its  circumstances.  It  is  as  docile 
in  its  tastes  as  in  its  politics,  but  tliere 
are  none  to  direct  it  in  either.  Wealth 
and  luxury  have  debauched  one  set  of 
guides,  as  faction  and  ambition  have 
corrupted  the  other. 
22 
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Pla.  To  the  former,  the  wealthy 
class,  you  surely  do  injustice.  Their 
very  willingness  to  be  led  in  this  matter 
of  Hellenic  studies  is  a  proof  that  you 
do.  To  show  such  willingness  is  to 
have  already  gone  half-way  toward  per- 
ception of  the  Beautiful. 

Lan.  Let  us  join  fhen,  O  Plato,  in 
devoting  the  son  of  Telamon  to  the 
Eumenides.  For  no  man  ever  destroyed 
so  many  potential  percipients  of  the 
Beautiful  in  a  single  day. 

Pla.  Among  the  Trojans  ? 


Lan.  No,  among  the  sheep  :  who 
surpass  all  other  animals  in  willingness 
to  be  led.  If  docility  to  guidance  is  to 
serve  for  an  augury  of  future  taste,  it 
must  at  least  be  intelligent.  A  blind 
and  blatant  scurrying  in  one  another's 
footsteps  gives  no  more  promise  of 
capacity  in  the  human  than  in  the  ovine 
species  ;  and  I  deem  it  no  matter  of 
boasting  for  the  silly  troop  that  they 
have  been  started  by  the  chatter  of  some 
coxcomb,  instead  of  by  the  jingling  of  a 
wether's  bell. — Fortnightly  Reviejv. 
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I  WILL  set  down,  as  briefly  as  I  can, 
the  meaning  and  reasons  for  the  propo- 
sition I  here  affirm — namely,  "  that  the 
social  and  civil  commonwealth  of  man- 
kind had  its  origin,  and  still  has  its  per- 
petuity, in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
in  obedience  to  Him  springing  from  that 
knowledge,"  so  that  without  God  no 
commonwealth  is  possible.  If  this  can 
be  shown  to  be  true,  it  follows  that 
the  theory  now  so  easily  and  commonly 
accepted  —  namely,  that  religion  and 
politics  ought  to  be  separated  ;  that 
between  Church  and  State  there  ought 
to  be  no  union  ;  that  the  State  in  its 
origin  and  action  is  secular,  that  it  has 
neither  religion  nor  religious  duties  ; 
that  religion  must  be  left  to  individuals 
as  a  matter  between  each  several  man 
and  God,  or  at  most  ought  to  be  treated 
by  churches  or  communions,  or  volun- 
tary associations  of  such  individuals  ; 
that  the  abolition  of  oaths,  judicial  and 
parliamentary,  has  no  bearing  on  re- 
ligion ;  and  that  the  effacing  of  the 
Name  of  God  from  the  public  acts  of  the 
State  would  even  tend  to  the  promotion 
of  Christianity,  cannot  stand.  All  this 
rests  upon  the  theory  that  the  State  has 
no  relation  to  God.  Such  is  the  teaching 
of  such  writers  as  Comte,  Buckle  and 
Macaulay.  But  this  theory  is  contrary 
to  the  belief  of  the  Old  World,  and, 
until  the  last  generations,  to  the  faith  of 
the  New.  It  is  at  variance  with  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  and  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  order  which  God  has 
constituted  both  by  nature  and  by  rev- 
elation. 


I  say  by  nature  and  by  revelation,  be- 
cause, though  I  am  conscious  that  I  am 
dealing  with  many  who  deny  all  revela- 
tion, I  am  dealing  also  with  more  who 
profoundly  believe  in  it  ;  because  some 
who  deny  the  facts  of  revelation  will  not, 
or  cannot,  deny  the  facts  of  nature  ; 
and,  lastly,  because  I  cannot  consent  to 
argue  this  question  as  if  God  were 
already  not  only  deposed  from  His 
Sovereignty  but  also  outlawed  from  the 
world  which  He,  and  not  our  politicians 
and  philosophers,  has  made. 

1.  I  will  begin,  then,  by  defining  the 
terms  of  the  proposition,  that  without 
God  no  commonwealth  is  possible.  By 
commonwealth  I  mean  a  condition  in 
which  men  are  bound  together,  and 
protected  by  laws,  for  their  common 
welfare.  By  civil  life  I  mean  the  public 
life  of  men,  as  united  in  cities,  or  con- 
federations of  cities,  or  in  nations.  By 
social  life  I  mean  the  private  life  of  such 
cities  or  nations,  in  all  their  voluntary 
commerce  and  intercourse  external  to 
the  civil  law,  as  between  families  and 
families,  or  between  the  several  members 
of  the  same  family.  By  political  I  also 
mean  civil,  its  Latin  equivalent.  When 
a  cedar  of  Lebanon  shall  rise  to  its 
stature  and  spread  its  branches  without 
a  root,  then  such  a  commonwealth  may 
arise  and  endure  without  a  root.  The 
civil  and  social  relations  of  men  imply 
duties  and  obligations  to  each  other,  and 
these  spring  from  and  are  enforced  by 
law.  But  law  must  also  spring  from  a 
root  which  is  immutable,  or  there  can 
be   no    common    obligation  ;  and     this 
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common  obligation  must  have  a  sanc- 
tion to  enforce  it  higher  than  the  halter 
of  the  hangman,  and  more  imperative  in 
conviction  and  persuasion  than  any  Act 
of  Parliament.  What,  then,  is  this  law, 
and  where  is  it  written  ? 

2.  The  root  of  the  commonwealth  is 
in  the  homes  of  the  people.  The  civil 
and  social  life  springs  from,  and  is  con- 
trolled by,  the  domestic  life  of  mankind. 
There  are  three  imperishable  relations 
in  human  life — authority,  obedience,  and 
brotherhood.  VVhen  the  first  son  of 
man  was  born  into  the  world,  authority 
and  obedience,  which  were  latent,  un- 
folded themselves  into  vigor  ;  when  a 
second  was  born,  brotherhood,  with  all 
its  equities,  was  constituted  forever. 
And  these  three  relations  were  not  the 
result  of  original  compact,  or  of  enact- 
ments of  men,  but  are  inseparable  from 
the  order  of  human  life,  and  intrinsically 
contained  in  the  essence  and  structure  of 
the  human  family.  Authority,  obedi- 
ence, and  brotherhood  are  the  three  ulti- 
mate and  all-sufificing  laws  of  the  human 
commonwealth.  Equality,  liberty,  and 
fraternity  are  the  parody  and  perversion 
of  this  divine  order.  Authority  is, 
therefore,  founded  not  in  the  human  will 
but  in  the  nature  of  man  ;  obedience  is 
an  obligation  not  created  by  man  for 
himself,  but  imposed  upon  him. 
Brotherhood  is  a  natural  law  which  binds 
all  men  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  be 
done  by  ;  to  render  to  every  man  his 
due  ;  and  in  mutual  benevolence,  when 
needed,  to  go  beyond  it.  If  any  man 
shall  say  that  these  relations,  obligations, 
and  duties  are  of  human  creation,  or 
that  they  are  enactments  of  the  human 
will,  I  will  not  dispute  with  him,  except 
by  saying  that  I  could  as  soon  believe 
the  law  of  gravitation,  or  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide,  to  be  by  human  legisla- 
tion. It  is  to  be  noted  that  they  who 
deny  to  these  primary  laws  a  foundation 
in  nature,  are  precisely  those  who  main- 
tain the  parody  of  equality,  liberty,  and 
fraternity,  which,  as  I  hope  to  show,  is 
a  denial  of  all  law  except  the  license  of 
the  will  of  man. 

3.  There  can  only  be  conceived  two 
fountains  of  law.  It  springs  either  from 
the  will  of  God,  or  from  the  will  of 
man  ;  and  this  inevitable  alternative  we 
will  examine,  so  far  as  we  can  in  so  nar- 
row a  space.     If  the  primary  laws  of  the 


human  family  be  from  nature,  they  are 
from  God  ;  and  all  human  society — 
domestic,  social,  civil — springs  from 
God,  and  has  its  coherence  and  per- 
petuity from  God.  I'he  root  of  all 
Commonwealth  is  then  planted  in  the 
will  of  God.  Therefore  even  the 
heathen  world  was  nearer  the  truth  when 
it  venerated  a  Dea  Roma,  than  they  who 
deny  the  natural  or  divine  law  as  the 
foundation  of  human  society.  For  if 
these  prim.ary  laws  be  only  from  man, 
they  have  no  sanction  higher  than  human 
coercion  to  enforce  them,  and  no  in- 
trinsic obligation  over  the  conscience  or 
will  of  man.  They  would  be  only  penal 
laws,  which  men  of  their  free  choice 
might  disobey  and  risk  the  penalty. 
Then  there  could  exist  no  Common- 
wealth, because  no  common  law  of 
higher  authority  than  the  will  of  man. 
Such  an  aggregate  of  men  can  be  called 
a  State  only  by  courtesy.  It  is  an  in- 
organic and  unsocial    multitude. 

4.  Let  us  first  take  the  hypothesis 
that  the  primary  laws  of  the  human 
family  are  not  from  man  but  from  nature 
— that  is,  from  God. 

There  does  not  exist,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  the  history  of  the  world  any  Common- 
wealth in  which  these  laws  of  domestic 
life  are  not  treated  as  divine.  Take  the 
Hebrew  Commonwealth  simply  as  a 
secular  history.  Compare  with  it  the 
domestic,  social,  civil  life  of  the  Greek 
or  Roman  world.  With  all  the  relaxa- 
tions of  divorce,  and  all  the  severities  of 
its  penal  code,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Israel  was  in  justice,  equity,  mercy, 
moral  purity,  and  rectitude  as  high 
above  the  highest  civilization  of  Athens 
or  Rome,  as  it  was  below  the  Christian 
Society  which  has  been  grafted  upon  it. 
What  then  was  the  foundation  of  that 
Commonwealth  but  tlie  recognition  of 
the  laws  of  nature  as  the  laws  of  God, 
and  of  God  as  the  Supreme  Lawgiver 
and  Judge  of  men  1 

But  even  the  Greek  and  Roman  world 
as  distinctly  and  precisely  recognize 
these  primary  laws  of  human  society 
to  be  divine.  Every  hearth  in  Greece 
was  sacred  to  Hestia,  and  the  fire  that 
burned  upon  it  was  the  emblem  of  the 
purity  of  domestic  life.  Every  hearth 
therefore  was  a  domestic  altar.  Hestia 
was  partaker  in  the  honors  paid  at  every 
shrine.      In  the  Prytaneia  of  the  cities 
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where  the  sacred  fire  was  kept  forever 
burning,  Hestia  had  a  share  —  for  a 
Commonwealth  is  but  an  organic  aggre- 
gate of  homes  ;  and  as  the  order  and  re- 
lations of  home  were  sacred,  so  were  the 
order  and  relations  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

So  also  in  the  Roman  world.  The 
fire  on  the  hearth  was  sacred,  Hestia,  or 
Vesta,  the  Divine  Guardian  of  the 
sanctities  and  purities  of  home,  was  the 
lawgiver  of  domestic  life.  The  sacred 
fire  burned  perpetually  in  the  Regia, 
which  was  the  hearthstone  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, I  refrain  from  saying,  what 
everybody  knows,  that  the  recognition 
of  Divine  power  and  law  and  govern- 
ment in  the  old  world  was  so  profuse 
that  the  whole  private  and  public  life  of 
man  was  enveloped  in  it.  The  pantheism 
of  the  educated,  and  the  polytheism  of 
the  people,  both  alike  prove  all  that  I  am 
contending  for.  The  old  world  be- 
lieved the  primary  laws  of  human  society 
to  be  divine  ;  and  that  a  supreme  God, 
the  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  presided  over 
all  the  private  and  public  life  of  man. 
They  recognized  their  responsibility  to 
Him  ;  they  bound  themselves  to  Him  by 
vows  and  by  promises  ;  they  also  bound 
themselves  to  each  other  by  oaths,  of 
which  He  was  the  witness,  and,  if 
volated,  the  avenger.  Dca  Roma  had 
a  sanctuary,  surrounded  by  420  temples  ; 
and  in  every  city  of  the  empire  Dea 
Roma  had  a  shrine.  If  any  man  shall 
say  that  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth 
would  have  been  as  just,  equitable, 
merciful,  and  enduring  without  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  laws,  and 
without  a  conscious  relation  to  Him  as 
their  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  I  may  be  si- 
lent. Such  words  need  no  answer.  If  any 
man  shall  say  that  the  Greek  and  Roman 
world  would  not  have  corrupted  with 
greater  speed  and  intensity  if  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  home  and  of  the  State  had 
not  been  recognized  ;  or  that  Athens  or 
Rome  would  have  been  no  less  pure  and 
moral  in  its  private  life,  and  as  upright 
and  just  in  its  public  life  of  commerce 
and  legislation,  if  it  had  recognized  no 
divine  laws,  no  divine  presence,  no 
divine  Judge,  no  divine  sanctions,  no 
obligation  in  an  oath — I  can  only  point 
to  the  history  of  the  Avorld,  and  hold  my 
peace. 

5.   Now,  I  have  confined  my  notice  of 


the  old  world  to  the  two  centres  of  its 
life,  thesacredness  of  the  home,  and  the 
sacredness  of  the  Commonwealth.  Thje 
notion  of  a  home  without  a  divine  pro- 
tector, or  of  a  State  without  a  divine  law- 
giver, is  not  to  be  found  in  the  old  world. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  modern 
world.  The  Greek  and  Roman  civiliza- 
tion passed  away  by  the  law  of  its  own 
corruption.  It  died  a  natural  death 
and  was  buried.  The  civilization  of  the 
Christian  world  is  not  the  continuity  of 
an  older  civilization  patched  up  and 
purified.  It  is  a  new  creation,  spring- 
ing from  a  new  principle  of  life  and 
order.  The  Christian  world  is  the 
offspring  of  Christian  homes  ;  and 
Christian  homes  were  created  by  the  law 
and  grace  of  Christian  marriage.  The 
laws  and  relations  of  the  natural  home, 
the  authority  of  parents,  the  obedience 
of  children,  the  brotherhood  of  sons, 
were  confirmed  by  a  higher  sanction  and 
invested  with  a  deeper  meaning.  If 
there  be  anything  sacred  upon  earth,  it 
is  a  Christian  home.  The  fire  upon  its 
hearth  is  holy.  The  first  foundations 
of  the  Christian  world  were  laid  in  house- 
holds ;  and  the  social  and  civil  life  of 
Christendom  is  the  expansion  of  its 
domestic  life,  as  its  domestic  life  is  the 
collective  life  of  men  bound  together 
by  laws  more  perfect  than  the  law  of 
nature.  The  Christian  law  says  to  chil- 
dren, "  Obey  your  parents  ;"*  and  to 
subjects,  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to 
the  higher  powers, f  for  there  is  no  power 
but  from  God."  I  still  confine  the 
subject  to  the  same  two  points,  the 
home  and  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  I 
afhrm  that  both,  by  the  law  and  order 
of  nature,  and  by  the  law  and  order  of 
the  Christian  world,  are  sacred.  They 
have  their  origin,  their  order,  and  their 
perpetuity  from  God.  It  may  be  said 
of  homes  and  Commonwealths  as  of  men 
one  by  one — in  Him  "  we  live,  and 
move,  and  are." 

6.  For  clearness'  sake  I  have  confined 
our  thoughts  thus  far  to  these  two  points  ; 
but  they  contain  the  whole  subject  of 
the  civil  order  of  mankind. 

Toward  those  who  deny  the  existence 
of  a  Creator,  I  have  no  further  duty 
until  they  have  made  up  their  mind  to 
say   whether  mankind  is    created,    un- 


*Col.  iii.  20. 
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created,  or  self-created.  Until  they  have 
written  down  their  proposition,  we  may 
go  on  with  those  who  honestly  acknowl- 
edge that  man  has  a  Creator.  In  the 
creation  of  man,  both  the  family  and  the 
State  were  virtually  contained  ;  and  in 
these  the  three  relations  of  authority, 
obedience,  and  brotherhood  are  in- 
herent. Authority,  then,  is  not  the 
creation  of  man,  or  by  the  compact  of 
men.  It  is  antecedent  to  all  social  and 
civil  states,  and  is  itself  of  divine  ordi- 
nance. In  like  manner,  obedience  is 
not  of  human  origin  or  of  human 
choice.  It  springs  from  a  relation  of 
the  natural  order,  but  the  natural  order 
is  divine,  for  its  author  is  God. 
Brotherhood,  the  nearest  approach  to 
equality — though  it  is  not  equality  but 
in  gradations  of  inequality  in  age  and 
maturity — is  also  of  the  divine  order. 
And  as  in  the  family,  so  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  whole  structure  of 
society  is  pervaded  by  the  will  and 
power  of  God.  Without  authority, 
obedience,  and  brotherhood,  no  society 
can  exist. 

7.  As  to  authority,  the  old  world  pro- 
fusely believed  that  its  origin  was  from  a 
divine  source.  The  changes  of  dynas- 
ties, and  successions,  and  forms  of 
Government  by  kings,  or  consuls,  or 
dictators,  or  emperors,  did  not  create 
authority.  They  were  no  more  than  the 
designation  or  election  of  the  persons 
who  should  be  invested  with  authority. 
But  authority  in  itself  was  imperishable 
and  independent  of  the  will  of  men. 
Conquest  does  not  create  authority.  It 
is  only  a  sanguinary  investiture  of  the 
person  who  shall  bear  the  authority. 
God  gives  authority  inwiediately  to  the 
society  of  men  ;  and  He  gives  it 
mediately  through  society  to  the  person 
or  persons  whom  society  may  select  to 
wield  it.  The  theory  of  compacts  and 
conventions  is  of  recent  and  revolution- 
ary origin.  It  is  a  mutilation  of  the 
truth.  It  suppresses  the  formal  au- 
thority of  the  ruler  when  once  elected, 
and  it  exaggerates  the  power  of  society 
which,  though  authority  materially  re- 
sides in  it,  is  incapable  of  exercismg  it 
by  any  direct  action  beyond  the  act  of 
designating  the  person  of  the  Ruler, 

8.  And  as  with  authority  so  with 
obedience.  The  Potestas  patria  was  a 
sovereignty  extending  to  the   power  of 


life  and  death.  Will  any  man  say  that 
any  human  authority  could  bind  men  to 
obey  such  a  power  ?  The  civil  ruler, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as 
known  in  history,  has  wielded  the  undis- 
puted power  of  life  and  death,  and  men 
have  both  obeyed  and  executed  his 
decrees,  or  without  denial  of  his  author- 
ity have  undergone  his  sentence.  Now 
no  men,  except  fathers  and  rulers,  have 
authority  to  extort  obedience  from 
others.  Slavery  is  defined  in  canon  law 
as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature.  Ex- 
cept filial  obedience  and  civil  obedience 
— that  is,  in  the  home  and  the  Slate — 
there  is  no  obedience  except  by  volun- 
tary consent  or  contract  between  man 
and  man.  And  this  twofold  obedience 
springs  from  one  root,  and  has  one  and 
the  same  sanction,  and  is  in  its  essence 
of  divine  ordination. 

9.  What  is  true  of  authority  and  of 
obedience  is  true  also  of  brotherhood. 
Among  the  sons  of  a  family  there  is 
equality  and  inequality.  But  the  in- 
equality is  evanescent,  and  has  in  it  no 
subjection  of  the  younger  to  the  elder. 
In  all  the  liberties  and  rights  of  man  the 
sons  of  a  house  are  equal.  In  endow- 
ments of  body  and  mind,  and  in  the 
possessions  and  privileges  of  life,  they 
may  become  unequal,  and  the  younger 
may  outstrip  the  elder  ;  but  before  the 
law,  both  natural  and  divine,  they  are 
equal.  This  equality  of  man  has  been 
outraged  from  the  beginning  by  fraud 
and  by  violence.  It  can  exist  only 
where  obedience  and  authority  are  recog- 
nized as  divine  laws.  Obedience  and 
authority  are  the  conditions  of  liberty, 
and  liberty  of  equality. 

These  three  relations  were  created  in 
man,  and  are  not  of  men,  nor  by  men, 
but  of  God,  the  author  of  all  oider,  law, 
and  liberty. 

10.  And  now  I  am  prepared  to  hear 
an  objector  say,  "  You  are  assuming 
the  existence  of  law,  and  nature,  and 
God."  I  do  assume  these  truths.  I 
assume  the  existence  of  law  in  the  moral 
world,  as  I  assume  it  in  the  material 
world.  I  find  that  the  same  soil,  and 
the  same  rain,  and  the  same  sun,  and 
the  same  air,  from  divers  seeds  will 
bring  forth  wheat  and  fruits,  each  in  its 
kind  differing  in  bulk,  color,  texture, 
odor,  and  flavor.  And  I  find  the  same 
phenomena  uniform,  universal,  and  jier- 
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petual.  Every  year  the  wheat  in  harvest 
is  the  same  wheat  and  the  fruits  in 
vintage  and  fruitage  are  the  same  fruits. 
And  every  seed  and  grain  has  a  law  of 
its  own.  No  man  willed  it,  and  no  man 
can  repeal  it.  The  laws  of  nature  are 
indestructible.  Uniformity,  universality, 
and  perpetuity  are  the  sign  and  seal  of  a 
Lawgiver  who  is  divine.  Even  the  men 
of  the  old  world  could  see  this  in  the  ma- 
terial universe,  and  they  thought  these 
laws  to  be  deities.  They  could  see  it 
also  in  the  moral  world,  and  they  recog- 
nized a  law  which  man  never  made  and 
man  can  never  rescind.  "  There  is  not 
one  law  at  Rome,  another  at  Athens — 
one  now  and  another  hereafter  ;  but  one 
law,  perpetual  and  immutable,  will  bind 
together  all  nations  and  all  time,  of 
which  the  common  Teacher  and  uni- 
versal Ruler  is  God/'* 

What  Cicero  could  say  by  the  light  of 
reason  another  could  more  surely  say  by 
the  light  of  faith.  "  Is  it  your  will  that 
we  prove  the  existence  of  God  from  His 
own  manifold  and  mighty  works  by 
which  we  are  encompassed,  sustained, 
and  delighted,  and  also  terrified  ?  or  shall 
we  prove  it  from  the  witness  of  the  soul 
itself,  which,  though  it  is  straitened 
in  the  prison  of  the  body,  circumscribed 
by  bad  teaching,  weakened  by  lusts  and 
passions,  surrounded  by  false  gods,  yet 
when  once  it  comes  to  itself,  as  out  of  a 
surfeit,  or  a  sleep,  or  a  sickness,  and 
attains  its  health,  it  pronounces  the 
name  of  God — by  this  name  alone,  be- 
cause it  is  the  proper  name  of  the  true 
God?  'Great  God,'  'Good  God,' 
'  May  God  grant  it ' — this  is  the  voice 
of  all  ;  and  it  calls  on  Him  also  as 
Judge,  '  God  sees,'  '  To  God  I  com- 
mend it.'  'God  will  repay.'  O  wit- 
ness of  the  soul,  Christian  by  nature  !"t 
I  will  not  believe  that  what  Cicero  could 
say  to  the  pagans  of  Rome,  and  Ter- 
tullian  to  the  heathen  of  Africa,  I  may 
not  say  to  the  Christians  of  England 
without  being  told  that  I  beg  the  ques- 
tion. 

II.  The  conclusion,  then,  that  I 
would  draw  from  all  that  I  have  said  is 
this,  that  the  domestic,  social,  and  civil 
life  of  mankind,  in  homes,  and  nations, 
and  commonwealths,    is   by  its   origin, 

*  Cicero,  De  Repub.  lib.  iii. 
•j  Tertull.  Apolog.  xviii. 


nature,  laws,  and  duties,  of  divine  crea- 
tion ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  politi- 
cal society  of  men  or  the  State  is  not  a 
creation  of  man  but  of  God.  Let  no 
one  say  that  I  affirm  any  particular  form 
of  state  or  government  to  be  of  divine 
institution.  Forms  may  vary,  but 
authority  and  obedience,  and  the  rela- 
tions and  mutual  duties  of  man  with 
man,  are  of  divine  origin,  imperishable 
and  immutable. 

Such  was  the  political  order  of  man- 
kind as  shown  in  the  history  of  the 
nations,  before  an  event  which  has 
changed  the  face  of  the  world,  the  found- 
ation and  expansion  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  creation  of  the  Christian 
vv'orld.     To  this  we  must  go  on. 

12.  That  the  Christian  Church  claims, 
and  is  by  the  Christian  world  believed 
to  be,  the  creation  of  a  Divine  Author, 
and  to  be  governed  by  divine  laws,  is  an 
historical  fact,  undeniable  even  by  those 
who  reject  its  claims  to  be  divine.  That 
it  arose  from  a  source  of  belief,  and  of 
authority,  external  to  the  political  state 
and  civilization  of  the  old  world,  and 
maintained  its  independence  of  all  civil 
authority,  except  in  things  of  civil  obli- 
gation, is  undisputed  by  all,  except 
those  who  have  not  read  history.  A 
new  society  appeared  in  the  world, 
claiming  to  be  divine  in  a  sense  higher, 
ampler,  more  direct  than  the  origi- 
nal society  of  mankind.  And  this  new 
society,  though  independent  of  the 
political  order  of  the  world,  was  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  it.  The  two  societies 
had  one  and  the  same  author  ;  all  the 
primary  laws  of  the  first  are  also  in- 
scribed in  the  statute-book  of  the  second. 
The  second  society  was  ordained  to 
elevate,  consolidate,  and  consecrate  the 
first.  Or,  in  a  word,  the  Church  is  or- 
dained to  fill  up  and  to  perfect  the  work 
of  the  State  even  in  this  world,  and  to 
guide  man  beyond  this  world  to  an 
eternal  end. 

13.  These  two  societies,  though  dis- 
tinct and  designed  for  distinct  ends, 
nevertheless  reciprocally  co-operate  with 
each  other.  The  primary  end  of  the 
State  is  the  material  and  moral  welfare 
of  men  in  this  world,  and  it  therefore  in 
its  moral  action  tends  to  the  eternal  wel- 
fare which  in  itself  it  cannot  bestow. 
The  primary  end  of  the  Church  is  to 
bring  men  to  their  eternal  welfare,  and 
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in  aiming  at  this  end  it  promotes  also 
the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  man- 
kind in  this  life.  There  can  be  no  col- 
lision or  opposition  between  these  two 
societies,  except  so  far  as  the  members 
of  the  one  or  the  other  are  untrue  to  the 
laws  of  their  office  and  obligation. 

14.  In  the  first  period  of  the  Church, 
the  collision  was  persecution  on  one  side 
and  patience  on  the  other.  Nevertheless 
the  Church  was  a  standing  violation  of 
the  imperial  laws.  It  was  a  Socictas 
tlliiiia,  and  if  its  existence  had  not  been 
divine  it  ought  not  to  have  existed.  It 
was  a  I^iiigio  illiiita,  and  if  its  religion 
had  not  been  the  revelation  of  truth  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  practised.  But 
the  fault  was  not  in  the  Church  ;  it  was 
in  the  civil  power,  and  the  fault  was 
amended  by  the  Empire  in  the  day  when 
the  Decree  of  Milan  was  affixed  to  the 
columns  of  the  Yoium—  Christia/iam  re- 
ligionem  profiteri  Uherum. 

15.  From  that  time  the  divine  law  be- 
gan to  penetrate  and  to  elevate  the  im- 
perial law,  until  the  leaven  in  the  meal 
assimilated  all  that  was  just  and  true  ; 
and  created  a  Christian  empire  and  a 
Christian  world.  This  is  neither  the 
time  nor  place  to  trace  out  the  second 
period  of  the  history  of  Christendom, 
when  the  two  societies,  civil  and  spirit- 
ual, were  in  amity  and  co-operation.  I 
touch  upon  it  only  to  affirm  that  the 
natural  society  of  man,  which  existed 
outside  of  all  revelation,  Hebrew  or 
Christian,  in  the  Oriental,  Greek,  and 
Roman  world,  has  ever  been  held  to  be, 
not  the  work  and  creation  of  human 
conventions  or  original  contracts,  but  to 
be  a  divine  order  ;  for  the  order  of 
nature  is  the  work  and  creation  of  God. 
When,  in  the  second  period  of  Christian 
history,  the  political  order  was  pervaded 
by  the  Christian  law,  it  did  not  for  the 
first  time  become  religious.  From  the 
beginning  of  time  it  has  always  had  God 
for  its  author  and  the  religion  of  nature 
for  its  worship,  and  the  laws  of  nature 
for  the  rule  of  its  legislation.  Chris- 
tianity bestowed  upon  it  a  perfection  ; 
and  with  the  unction  of  truth  set  a 
crown  upon  its  head.  Dea  Roma  be- 
came the  mother  of  kingdoms,  and  "  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  became  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  of  His  Christ." 

]  6.  And  this  brings  us  at  last — after, 
1  fear,  a  wearisome  journey,  with  wheels 


driving  heavily,  for  which  I  must  ask 
the  patience  and  pardon  of  any  per- 
chance who  may  read  what  I  am  writing 
— to  the  conclusion  I  desire  to  prove.  I 
have  asserted  that  God  is  the  author  and 
sustainer,  the  foundation  and  the  cohe- 
rence of  the  commonwealth  of  man  ; 
and  as  a  consecjuence,  that  without  God 
no  human  commonwealth  is  possible. 
Without  foundation  or  coherence,  no 
house  can  stand.  The  whole  domestic 
and  political  order  of  the  world  is  bound 
together  by  religion  ;  for  religion  is  the 
bond  which  binds  men  to  God  and  to 
each  other.  The  very  word  is  equivalent 
to  obligation  ;  and  the  twofold  obliga- 
tion of  the  reason  and  of  the  will  of  man 
to  God  as  his  lawgiver  and  judge,  and 
to  men  in  all  the  manifold  relations  of 
private  and  public  life,  holds  together 
the  members  of  families  and  of  states. 
The  public  solemnities  of  divine  worship 
are  the  recognition  of  the  religion  or 
bond  which  binds  us  to  God  and  to  each 
other.  The  mutual  service  of  free  will 
springs  from  the  bond  of  charity.  The 
sacredness  of  contracts,  and  oaths,  and 
promises  all  rests  upon  the  obligations 
of  religion.  Without  mutual  confidence 
society  would  perish  by  fraud  and 
violence  ;  without  mutual  trust  in  words 
and  promises,  no  civil  life  could  be  knit 
together.  The  sanction  of  all  morality, 
personal,  domestic,  political,  is  God,  the 
present  Witness  and  the  future  Judge, 
as  the  Roman  law  puts  it  of  false  oaths, 
Deus  Vindex.  The  last  and  only  se- 
curity a  people  can  have  for  the  justice 
of  rulers  and  legislatures,  is  that  they 
recognize  a  supreme  law  as  their  guide, 
and  a  supreme  Lawgiver  to  whom  they 
must  give  account.  The  issue  of  such 
a  state  of  ordered  legislation  is  the  reign 
of  law,  the  highest  maturity  of  civiliza- 
tion. But  law  can  only  reign  over  men 
whose  conscience  bears  witness  to  the 
right  of  authority  and  the  duty  of  obedi- 
ence. Where  law  reigns  coercion  re- 
laxes its  hold,  for  the  free  will  of  the 
subject  anticipates  and  asserts  the  just 
authority  of  rulers. 

17.  Let  us  reverse  all  that  has  been 
said.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  civil 
society  of  mankind  is  of  human  origin  ; 
that  there  is  no  sanction  to  enforce 
obedience  to  law  but  coercion  and 
penalties  ;  that  there  is  no  sanctity  or 
obligation  in  oaths,  no  immutable  law  of 
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right  and  wrong  as  the  rule  of  legisla- 
tion, no  duties  toward  God,  who,  per- 
haps, does  not  exist,  or  who,  if  He  exist, 
has  no  care  or  providence  over  men,  and 
therefore  of  whose  existence  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  State  have  no  recognition, 
and  need  take  no  cognizance.  By  what 
moral  obligation  shall  obedience  be  en- 
forced to  an  authority  which  has  no 
sanction  above  its  own  decrees,  and  no 
rule  of  right  or  wrong  except  either  con- 
ventional usage  or  its  own  arbitrary  will  ? 
On  what  basis  shall  the  credit,  and  com- 
merce, and  trust  among  men  repose  .' 
and  what  motive  is  there  to  ensure  fulfil- 
ment to  an  unprofitable  bargain,  or 
fidelity  to  an  inconvenient  promise  ? 
Without  a  higher  sanction,  and  the 
cohesion  of  a  moral  law,  the  whole 
political  order  would  be  disintegrated, 
the  whole  social  order  would  be  dis- 
solved, the  whole  domestic  life  would  be 
confusion.  Every  house  would  be 
divided  against  itself,  every  common- 
wealth would  fall  asunder.  As  the 
moral  forces  of  law,  and  right,  and  con- 
science, and  mutual  trust  grow  weaker, 
the  material  forces  of  coercion,  become 
stronger,  authority  without  law  becomes 
tyranny — the  tyranny  of  one  head,  or, 
worst  of  all,  the  tyranny  of  many  heads 
— that  is,  lawless  democracy  :  not  the 
popular  government  of  self-governed 
men,  but  the  conflict  and  clashing  of 
turbulent  masses,  goaded  by  rival 
demagogues,  and  led  by  rival  parties 
bidding  for  place  by  outbidding  one 
another.  In  such  a  civil  state  there  is 
no  law,  for  there  is  no  recognition  of  a 
legislator,  no  judge  above  the  will  of  the 
many,  or  the  self-will,  the  Ube7-um  veto, 
of  each  man  for  himself.  The  outcome 
of  this  is  chaos,  and  the  end  is  political 
and  national  suicide. 

I  can  foresee  that  all  this  will  be 
treated  as  exaggeration.  It  will  be 
asked,  "  Do  you  believe  all  this  will 
come  out  of  such  minor  changes  as  the 
abolishing  of  a  Parliamentary  oath  ?"  I 
believe  that  the  starting  of  a  bolt  may 
sink  a  ship.  I  believe,  too,  that  if  the 
religious  instincts  of  public  men  had  not 
already  long  declined,  the  abolition  of 
the  Parliamentary  oath  would  not  for  a 
moment  be  entertained.  So  many  pub- 
lic recognitions  of  the  Divine  Law  have 
already  been  effaced,  that  the  last  re- 
maining witness  of  a  higher  moral  sense 


is  all  the  more  to  be  maintained.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  have  the  laws  of  the  land 
broken  by  men  who  do  not  believe  in 
God.  It  is  worst  of  all  to  have  the  laws 
of  the  land  made  by  a  legislature  that 
effaces  the  name  of  God  from  its  solemn 
obligations. 

1 8.  We  have  been  told  by  a  writer  on 
civilization,  who  once  had  his  day,  that 
as  the  actions  of  individual  men  are 
determined  by  the  ends  for  which  they 
act,  so  also  the  collective  action  of 
society  is  determined  ;  and  that  as  if  we 
knew  the  ends  for  which  men  act  we 
could  foretell  their  actions,  so  in  like 
manner  we  could  foretell  the  action  and 
the  course  of  society.  If,  that  is,  we 
could  know  the  cumulus  of  ends  for 
which  a  society  of  men  would  act,  we 
could  prophesy  its  history.  This  is,  in- 
deed, a  philosophy  rather  undeniable 
than  deep. 

We  may,  however,  say  that  if  we  knew 
the  principles  which  goVern  a  man  we 
can  approximately  foretell  how  he  will 
act.  A  merciful  man  will  act  merci- 
fully, a  just  man  will  act  justly,  a  truth- 
ful man  will  act  openly.  So  it  may  be 
said  of  a  society,  a  nation,  or  a  State. 
Collective  morals  are,  however,  for  the 
most  part  perverted  by  the  avarice,  am- 
bition, or  passion  of  the  majority.  Still, 
we  can  confide,  and  foretell,  from  the 
character  of  a  people,  what  its  laws  will 
be.  There  are  certain  immoral  and  im- 
pious laws  in  force  in  other  countries 
which  we  can  foretell,  at  least  at  present, 
that  our  legislature  will  not  consent  to 
enact.  There  are  certain  laws  enacted 
by  our  legislature  which  the  Chambers 
and  Parliaments  of  other  countries  at 
this  day  refuse  to  enact.  The  plain 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  people  of 
England  are  Christian,  and  they  would 
not  allow  anti-Christian  legislation.  So 
long,  then,  as  a  belief  in  God,  in  His 
law,  in  the  immutable  morality  of  right 
and  wrong,  in  the  sanctity  of  homes,  in 
the  obligation  of  oaths,  in  conscience,  in 
responsibility,  and  in  judgment  to  come, 
pervades  and  sustains  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, we  can  foretell  the  course  of  our 
legislature,  and  we  can  confide  in  its 
acts. 

19.  But  suppose  a  State  or  a  legisla- 
ture composed  of  men  who  hold  none  of 
these  principles  of  our  moral  nature,  or 
who,  if  they  hold  them,  hold   them  only 
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as  uncertainties,  or  opinions  for  their 
private  life,  not  as  governing  laws  of 
their  public  legislation  ;  let  us  suppose 
an  agnostic  Parliament  of  unconscious, 
because  uncultured,  Epicureans,  inno- 
cent of  Lucretius,  but  believing  in  no 
Supreme  A\'ill  or  Law  that  guides  the 
course  of  man  and  nations — who  could 
foresee  the  ends  for  which  they  would 
deliberate  ?  and  who  could  foretell  what 
laws  such  men  would  make  ?  What 
should  restrain  such  a  legislature  from 
abolishing  the  legal  observance  of  Christ- 
mas, of  Good  Friday,  and  of  the  Sun- 
day ;  of  rescinding  all  restraint  on  the 
employment  of  women  and  children  in 
mines,  factories,  and  poisonous  trades, 
thereby  destroying  what  remains  of 
home  life  among  the  poor  ?  What  shall 
hinder  the  multiplication  of  causes  justi- 
fying divorce  by  the  adoption  of  foreign 
and  Oriental  codes  ?  What  shall  prevent 
the  abolition  of  the  Tables  of  Con- 
sanguinity and  Affinity,  and  the  reversal 
of  the  profound  legislation  by  which  the 
Christian  Church  has  created  and  fenced 
the  sanctity  of  Christian  homes,  thereby 
creating  and  constructing  the  fabric  of 
Christian  civilization  and  of  Christian 
commonwealths  ?  Why  should  not  such 
a  legislature  abolish  all  oaths  of  every 
kind,  and  in  all  judicial  and  legislative 
acts  cease  to  remind  men  of  a  Divine 
Lawgiver  who  is  Witness  of  all  their 
words  and  actions,  and  will  be  the  Judge 
of  their  whole  life  at  last  ?  Why  should 
it  not  recognize  the  inevitable  presence 
and  indulgence  of  all  that  is  natural  in 
man,  and  regulate  its  existence  under 
protection  of  law  ?  Why  should  it  not 
revoke  every  gift  which  piety  and  charity 
has  given  for  the  service  of  God  and  the 
care  of  His  poor — the  oblationes  fidelium. 
et patrimonia  pazipej'ian^  as  the  Christian 
law  of  early  days  has  it  ?  Why  not  dis- 
establish and  disendow  not  the  legal  re- 
ligion only,  but  the  Free  Churches  which 
have  inherited  the  gifts  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  are  handing  them  on  with 
well  earned  increment  to  their  succes- 
sors ?  Why  should  not  a  Parliament 
which  has  ceased  to  call  God  to  witness 
to  its  fidelity,  not  only  to  an  earthly 
Crown  but  to  a  Divine  Lawgiver,  abolish 
its  chaplain,  and  cease  to  take  its  seat  at 
prayers  ?  Why  not  hold  morning  sittings 
on  Sunday,  and  general  elections  on 
Sunday,   and  throw  open  not  museums 


only,  but  theatres  on  Sunday  ?  Why 
not  legalize  all  labor  and  traffic,  thereby 
adding  a  seventh  of  time  and  gain,  as 
political  economists  have  argued,  to  the 
national  wealth  ?  Why  should  it  not 
abolish  all  laws  against  blasphemy  ? 
Has  the  legislature  any  custody  of  the 
honor  of  God  and  His  truth,  when  it 
has  ceased  to  know  Him  as  the  source 
and  sanction  of  its  authority  over  men 
and  the  witness  of  its  acts  ?  Libel 
against  men  may  be  punished,  but  libel 
against  God  hurts  nobody.  How  can  it 
hurt  Him  if  He  does  not,  or  probably 
does  not,  exist  ? 

When  the  statues  of  Hermes  were 
mutilated  in  the  night  at  Athens,  the 
city  was  struck  with  horror.  When 
Socrates  was  accused  of  atheism,  he  was 
condemned  to  henbane.  If  any  man  in 
Rome  had  extinguished  the  fire  of 
Vesta,  or  profaned  the  Sanctuary  of  the 
Regia,  the  pontiffs  would  have  inflicted 
fine,  or  even  death.  Both  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  world,  immersed  as  they 
were  in  superstition,  polytheism,  pan- 
theism, which,  all  of  them,  are  the 
parasites  of  belief  in  a  Divine  Lawgiver, 
Ruler,  and  Awarder,  were  profoundly 
and  profusely  religious.  A  Common- 
wealth or  State  without  a  Divine  Law- 
giver, law,  and  worship,  in  its  private 
and  public  life,  was  a  conception  which, 
not  to  the  Hebrew  only,  but  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman,  was  impossible  to  thought, 
and  beyond  the  stretch  of  imagination. 
It  has  been  reserved  for  these  latter 
times.  It  is  the  delirium  of  men  who, 
having  known  God,  have  turned  their 
faces  from  Him.  The  theory  that  the 
recognition  of  God  can  be  removed  from 
the  public  acts  and  legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  to  strip  the  political 
order  of  mankind  of  its  divine  char- 
acter. It  is  to  relegate  religion  to  the 
private  life  of  men,  and  to  desecrate  the 
public  life  of  the  State.  Such  a  dese- 
cration no  Christian  ever  imagined  to  be 
possible  till  the  Lawless  One  should 
come,  who  shall  exalt  himself  above  all 
that  is  called  God  or  worshipped.  Even 
the  Emperor  in  the  days  of  persecution 
was  hominem  a  Deo  seciindiDii — solo  Deo 
minor  em.''' 

20.  The  Commonwealth  of  England 
has  indeed  been  robbed  of  its  first  unity 
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and  perfection  ;  but  it  has  continued 
still  to  be  profoundly  Christian,  and  in 
admitting  the  theism  of  Israel  within  its 
precincts,  it  has  in  no  way  obscured  its 
public  recognition  of  God  and  its  wit- 
ness to  His  authority  and  laws.  It  rests 
not  only  on  this  divine  foundation,  but 
upon  another,  which  is  also  divine  ;  that 
is,  upon  the  order  and  the  religion,  the 
lights  and  the  laws  of  nature,  which 
also  are  the  creation  of  God  and  the 
witness  of  His  sovereignty. 

In  stripping  the  public  life  and  action 
of  our  Commonwealth  of  the  recognition 
of  God,  they  who  are  doing  it  are  not 
stripping  off  only  the  recognition  of  the 
God  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the 
New,  but  of  the  God  of  Nature,  and  of 
His  all-pervading  presence  in  the  public 
life  of  the  empire.  An  empire  v/ithout 
God  cannot  stand  ;  for  an  empire  which 
effaces  God  from  its  legislature  has  no 


longer  a  principle  of  unity.  It  will,  by 
a  natural  law  of  dissolution,  return  to 
the  dust  ;  it  will  sink  lower  than  the  old 
world  ;  for  an  apostate  world  is  lower 
than  a  superstitious  world.  It  is  better 
to  have  an  altar  to  the  unknown  God 
than  no  altar  and  no  God.  Such  a  com- 
monwealth has  no  foundation  in  the 
order  either  of  Christian  law  or  of 
natural  law.  It  is  lawless  and  descend- 
ing— slowly,  it  may  be  imperceptibly,  at 
first,  but  surely — and  in  another  genera- 
tion it  will  descend  more  swiftly  and 
irresistibly  into  confusion.  When  the 
relations  of  authority,  and  obedience, 
and  brotherhood,  and  the  obligations 
which  bind  men  to  God  and  to  each 
other,  are  stripped  of  their  divine  sanc- 
tion, the  Commonwealth  is  death-struck  ; 
the  vital  warmth  may  linger  for  a  while, 
but  the  life  has  fled. — Contemporary 
Review. 


THE    DEATH     OF    THE    SHAMEFUL    KNIGHT. 
BY    VIOLET    HUNT. 

Knights  !  of  your  charity  I  pray,  leave  him  lying  here  a  space, 
On  the  flags  before  the  altar,   with  the  sun  upon  his  face  ; 
Lay  his  recreant  sword  beside  him,   and  the  battered  helmet  dim, 
With  its  blood-stained  sleeve  of  yellow  some  fair  lady  gave  to  him. 

Though  he  lived  a  graceless  life,  though  he  died  a  shameful  death, 
Fighting  on  the  side  of  evil,  lying  to  his  latest  breath, 
Yet  he  fought  both  well  and  bravely,   knightly- wise  did  wield  his  sword, 
Till  his  righteous  foe  assailed  him,   and  he  died  without  a  word. 

Here,  as  he  is  lying  lonely,  haply  Heaven  shall    send  him  grace, 
The  white  dove  behind  the  altar  shall  alight  upon  his  face  ; 
Or  his  faithful  hound  shall  follow,  come  to  lick  the  cruel  hand. 
That  lay  heavy  on  the  people,  like  God's  curse  upon  the  land. 

Or  perchance  his  sweetest  lady,  with  her  face  and  robe  of  white, 
As  she  watched  the  bitter  combat,  shall  come  kiss  her  shameful  knight 
On  the  lips  that  no  man  trusted,   which  her  kisses  shall  make  clean, 
And  the  blood-stains  show  the  fainter  where  the  fallen  tears  have  been. 
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{Completed from  our  last.) 


VII. 


Dr.  Wilkins  had  not  a  large  practice, 
for  the  health  of  the  youthful  foreign 
community  was  extraordinarily  good  ; 
but  the  few  patients  he  had  could  boast 
that  they  were  well  taken  care  of,  and 
received  numerous  and  regular  visits 
from  their  medical  adviser.  Since 
Jervis  had  been  taken  ill,  the  doctor 
had  seen  him  at  least  once  a  day. 

On  the  day  after  the  M'Bean  banquet, 
where  the  elder  Ashbourne  had  told  the 
story  of  Hellington,  Dr  Wilkins  paid  his 
usual  visit  to  Jervis  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  After  inquiring  about  his 
patient's  health,  he  lighted  a  cheroot, 
asked  for  a  glass  of  brandy-and-soda, 
stretched  himself  comfortably  in  one  of 
the  bamboo  chairs  on  the  cool  veranda, 
and  said  with  a  yawn  : 

"  Well,  I  have  done  my  day's  work. 
A  climate  like  that  of  this  blessed  coun- 
try does  not  exist  elsewhere  !  Nobody 
will  be  sick  here.  They  should  send  life 
insurance  agents  here  ;  physicians  have 
nothing  to  do.  We  were  at  M' Bean's 
until  nearly  three  o'clock,  and  on  com- 
ing out  early  this  morning  I  met  the 
two  Ashbournes  with  Gilmore,  coming 
back  from  a  long  ride,  and  looking  as 
bright  and  fresh  as  if  they  had  had  their 
regular  seven  hours'  sleep." 

"  Ah,  until  three  o'clock  at 
M 'Bean's  !     Who  won  most  ?" 

"  We  didn't  gamble." 

"  Well,  what  did  you  do  all  night  ?" 

"  Daniel  Ashbourne  told  us  a  story  of 
Limerick." 

Jervis  remained  silent.  He  was  sit- 
ting in  a  bamboo  chair  a  little  behind  the 
doctor,  so  that  Wilkins  couid  only  see 
his  face  by  turning  round. 

He  waited  a  few  seconds  as  if  he  ex- 
pected an  invitation  to  repeat  the 
Hibernian  tale,  but  when  Jervis  kept 
silence,  the  talkative  doctor  began  of 
his  own  accord.  He  did  not,  it  is  true, 
give  the  story  in  detail  like  Ashbourne, 
but  he  did  not,  on  the  other  hand,  omit 
a  single  essential  circumstance.     Jervis 


did  not  interrupt  him,  and  the  doctor 
was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  patient 
attention  of  his  listener. 

"  So  you  say  Ashbourne  knew  that 
man  personally?"  inquired  Jervis  in  a 
low  voice,  when  the  doctor  had  ended. 

"  Knew  him  ?  as  v/ell  as  I  know  you  ; 
had  seen  him  hundreds  of  times,"  re- 
plied Wilkins,  turning  round  to  look  into 
Jervis's  face. 

"  Hallo  !"  he  continued,  rising, 
"  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

"  Nothing  at  all." 

But  Wilkins  was  determined  to  fulfil 
his  duties  as  medical  adviser,  and  the 
answer  of  his  patient  did  not  satisfy 
him.  So  he  rose,  felt  Jervis's  pulse  and 
forehead,  ordered  him  a  sedative  pow- 
der, and  only  went  away  when  the  pa- 
tient expressed  a  wish  to  be  left  alone 
that  he  might  lie  down. 

"Lie  in  this  hammock,"  said  Wil- 
kins. "  It  is  cool  and  fresh  out  here. 
I  will  look  in  again  before  dinner." 

When  Wilkins  had  gone,  Jervis  re- 
mained motionless  for  a  long  time,  his 
usually  restless  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground  before  him.  Then  he  rose, 
wiped  away  the  prespiration  that  was 
moistening  his  forehead,  and  with  slow 
and  unsteady  step  entered  his  room. 
There  he  was  found  by  Wilkins  when 
the  latter  returned  toward  six  o'clock. 
Jervis  now  had  to  undergo  another  care 
ful  examination,  and  that  over,  Wilkins 
said  he  would  send  him  a  few  powders, 
of  which  he  was  to  take  two  at  once — 
two  before  going  to  bed  and  two  in  the 
morning.  He  repeated  his  advice 
several  times,  as  if  it  were  of  great  im- 
portance, to  which  Jervis  only  replied 
seriously  and  thoughtfully — "  All  right, 
doctor  ;  all  right. ' ' 

The  powders  were  brought  ;  but 
Jervis  did  not  take  them.  He  sat  down 
to  dinner  about  seven  o'clock,  but 
hardly  tasted  the  food  that  was  placed 
before  him,  and  retired  early  to  his 
room,  where  he  remained  alone.  When 
the  servant  brought  the  lamp  he  ordered 
it  to  be  taken  away  again,    telling  the 
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man  to  keep  the  parlor  dark,  as  the 
mosquitoes  had  been  veiy  troublesome 
of  late. 

Ashbourne's  rooms  were  brightly- 
lighted,  and  Jervis  could  distinctly  see 
everything  that  was  going  on  there.  He 
seemed  to  take  a  great  interest  in  this, 
for  he  had  got  out  his  opera-glass,  and 
did  not  remove  his  eyes  from  the  house. 
The  two  brothers  remained  alone  talking 
together  until  nearly  nine  o'clock,  when 
Thomas  sat  down  at  his  desk  to  write, 
while  Daniel,  taking  his  hat  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  servant,  left  the  house. 

On  the  following  morning  Dr.  Wilkins 
called  as  usual  on  Jervis,  and  found  his 
patient  very  much  fatigued  and  in  low 
spirits.  In  the  hope  of  cheering  him  up 
a  little,  the  doctor  told  him  they  had 
been  very  merry  at  the  club  the  night 
before. 

"  Daniel  Ashbourne,"  he  said,  "  is  a 
bright  cheerful  fellow,  and  for  hours  and 
hours  he  entertained  the  company  with 
stories  from  Ireland." 

"  And  what  did  Thomas  Ashbourne 
say,"  asked  Jervis,  "  if  another  talked 
for  such  a  long  time  ?" 

"  Thomas  had  to  work  for  his  news- 
paper, and  Dan  came  alone.  We  were 
all  very  glad  to  see  him,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  like  him.  He  is  anxious  to 
make  your  acquaintance,  for  he  is  a 
thoroughbred  Irishman,  and  would  like 
to  see  the  best  horseman  in  the  settle- 
ment. If  it  suits  you,  I  will  bring  him 
with  me  to-morrow  morning  and  intro- 
duce him." 

"  No,  thanks  ;  I  would  rather  not," 
replied  Jervis  calmly.  "  I  am  really 
not  well  enough  just  now  to  take  any 
pleasure  in  making  new  acquaintances." 

"  Well,  just  as  you  like,"  replied  the 
doctor,  adding,  after  a  short  pause — 
"  If  you  care  to  take  a  little  walk  this 
evening,  I  would  be  glad  to  call  for  you  : 
I  have  promised  Ashbourne  to  initiate 
him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Yankiro. 
Wehave  an  appointment  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  as  we  pass  your  house  I  will  call  out 
for  you." 

"  No,  thanks,  doctor  ;  not  to-night." 

When  Wilkins  was  gone,  Jervis 
walked  up  and  down  the  veranda  for  a 
long  time  in  deep  thought.  One  of  his 
servants  came  with  a  message  that  had 
been  left  for  him  ;  but  the  man  was 
frightened  at  the  wild  expression  of  his 


master's    face,    and    withdrew     without 
speaking  to  him. 

About  half  an  hour  later  Jervis  called 
his  porter  and  sent  him  to  Yedo  to  make 
some  purchases.  The  servant  replied 
that  it  was  very  late,  and  that  he  could 
not  possibly  return  the  same  night. 
Jervis  said  that  it  was  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  he  might  return  next  morn- 
ing. The  man  was  glad  to  get  a  holiday 
in  Yedo,  and  in  half  an  hour  was  gone. 

At  nightfall  Jervis  summoned  his 
Chinese  comprador,  the  chief  servant  of 
his  household,  and  said  to  him  : 

"  The  porter  will  not  be  here  to- 
night. Take  care,  therefore,  that  by 
ten  o'clock  every  light  in  the  house  and 
in  the  stables  is  put  out.  People  here 
are  very  careless  with  fire." 

At  nine  o'clock  Jervis  was  sitting  on 
the  dark  veranda  looking  intently  toward 
the  brightly  lighted  dwelling  of  his 
neighbor  Ashbourne.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  he  recognized  three  persons — the 
tvvo  brothers  and  Dr.  Wilkins.  At  half 
past  nine  Thomas  sat  down  to  his  desk, 
and  the  two  others  left.  Jervis  heard 
them  talking  as  they  passed  his  veranda, 
and  saw  them  take  the  road  across  the 
moor  toward  the  Yankiro,  followed  by 
two  native  servants.  The  sound  of  their 
footsteps  was  soon  lost  on  the  soft  turf. 
For  a  short  time  Jervis's  eyes  followed 
the  two  lanterns  ;  these,  also,  were  soon 
lost  to  sight  in  the  sultry  dark  night. 
Then  everything  around  became  de- 
serted, silent,  and  lonely.  The  heavens 
were  black  ;  and  the  sea  rolled  heavily 
and  gloomily  on  the  shore,  with  a  sound 
like  distant  thunder  before  an  approach- 
ing storm.  Jervis  was  still  on  the 
veranda,  breathing  hard,  listening  at- 
tentively to  the  slightest  sound.  The 
camprador  had  extinguished  all  the  lights 
in  the  house.  Everything  lay  buried  in 
deep,  black  darkness. 

*  •»  *  *  * 

Toward  midnight  four  men — two 
Europeans  and  two  Japanese — left  the 
Yankiro,  and,  walking  leisurely,  took 
the  road  to  Yokohama.  The  servants 
walked  in  front,  lighting  up  the  narrow 
uneven  pathway  with  their  lanterns, 
while  their  masters  were  engaged  in 
lively  conversation.  They  had  reached 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  swamp  when 
one  of  them  turned  suddenly  round,  and 
saw  a  dark  mass  leap  forward.     At  the 
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same  instant  he  heard  a  dull  thud,  fol- 
lowed by  a  short  terrible  shriek,  and  saw 
his  companion  wildly  beat  the  air  with 
his  arms,  rush  forward  a  few  stei)s,  and 
then  fall  with  his  face  to  the  ground. 

"  Help  !   Help  !  Murder  !" 

The  two  servants  darted  back  and 
held  up  the  lanterns.  About  twenty 
yards  ahead  of  them  they  saw  a  human 
figure  flying  across  the  moor.  Two 
shots  from  a  revolver  followed  at  brief 
intervals,  but  the  fugitive,  apparently, 
was  not  hit,  and  he  was  soon  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night. 

*  *  *  ^-  --k 

Thomas  Ashbourne  was  working  with 
open  doors  and  windows  when  he  was 
startled  by  a  terrible  shriek.  Then  the 
cry — "  Murder  !  Murder  !  Help  !"  re- 
sounded through  the  silent  night.  He 
rushed  out  on  the  veranda,  and  saw 
several  lanterns,  which,  in  the  swamp, 
were  flickering  and  moving  to  and  fro. 
In  a  few  seconds  he  was  outside,  rushing 
toward  the  place. 

Stretched  on  the  ground,  with  a  wide 
gaping  wound  in  his  back,  a  man  was 
lying  ;  by  his  side  were  Wilkins  and  the 
two  servants. 

"  He  has  been  murdered,"  said  the 
doctor,  lifting  up  his  pale,  terror- 
stricken  face. 

The  murdered  man  was  weltering  in. 
his  blood,  giving  still  some  signs  of  life. 

"  What  can  1  do,  doctor?"  shrieked 
Thomas  Ashbourne.  "  For  God's  sake, 
help  !     O  Dan  !     My  brother  Dan  I" 

He  knelt  down  and  took  hold  of  the 
hand  which  was  already  growing  cold, 
and  which,  in  the  last  deadly  struggle, 
had  clutched  the  damp  heavy  soil. 

Wilkins  could  say  nothing.  The 
blow,  which  seemed  to  have  been  given 
with  a  butcher's  axe,  had  split  the  back 
from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  middle  of 
the  spine.  The  dying  man  uttered  a 
deep  groan,  drew  a  heavy  agonized 
breath — there  was  a  convulsive  quivering 
of  the  limbs — and  then  all  was  over. 

vni. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  English 
community  were  assembled  in  the  large 
office  of  the  English  Consulate,  where  a 
court  had  been  constituted,  with  Mr. 
Mitchell  as  chairman,  to  make  public 
inquiry  into  the  murder  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Ashbourne,  of  Limerick,  Ireland.     The 


witnesses  waited  in  an  adjoining  room. 
They  were — Doctor  Wilkins,  James 
Jervis,  with  his  Chinese  comprador, 
Walter  M'liean,  and  Arthur  Gilmore. 

Out  of  regard  to  their  feelings, 
Thomas  Ashbourne,  the  brother  of  the 
murdered  man,  and  Patrick  Inish,  had 
been  privately  examined,  but  the  Con- 
sul opened  the  public  sittings  by  reading 
their  depositions.  It  was  stated  that 
Mr.  Daniel  Ashbourne  had  no  fiuarrel 
of  any  kind  with  any  native,  so  that  the 
murder  could  not  possibly  be  the  work 
of  personal  revenge. 

Dr.  Wilkins  was  the  chief  witness. 
He  related  what  had  occurred  on  the 
swamp,  and  stated  that  Daniel  Ash- 
bourne's behavior  in  the  Yankiro  had 
been  perfectly  quiet  and  orderly.  He 
maintained  that  the  murdered  man  had 
given  no  cause  to  any  one  there  to  at- 
tack him. 

"  How  do  you  account.  Dr.  Wilkins, 
for  the  circumstance  that  neither  Daniel 
Ashbourne  nor  yourself  nor  the  servants 
noticed  the  approach  of  the  murderer  ?" 

"  The  night  was  dark  ;  the  lanterns 
being  only  a  short  distance  ahead  of  us, 
the  murderer  could  get  behind  us  with- 
out being  seen.  I  was  chatting  with 
Ashbourne,  and  the  servants  in  front 
were  also  talking.  It  was,  therefore, 
possible  for  us  not  to  hear  a  slight 
noise  ;  but  as  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  murderer  wore  sandals,  and  as  the 
turf  is  very  soft,  it  is  probable  that  he 
approached  us  without  making  any  noise 
whatever.  The  little  I  did  hear  was,  in 
my  opinion,  the  rustling  of  the  assassin's 
dress  as  he  lifted  his  arm  to  deal  the 
blow." 

"  What  did  you  see  of  the  mur- 
derer ?" 

"  He  was  a  man  who  leaped  away  like 
a  wild  stag,  and  in  a  moment  had  disap- 
peared into  the  night.  I  had  no  time 
to  aim  at  him,  although  my  revolver 
was  ready.  He  ran  in  the  direction  of 
the  Japanese  quarter.  He  wore  the 
usual  dark-colored  native  garment,  but 
he  seemed  to  me  very  tall  for  a  native. 
I  am  inclind  to  think  it  was  a  s'mo'' 
(wrestler). 

"  And  you  say,  Dr.  Wilkins,  that  the 
murderer  made  use  of  a  Japanese 
sword  ?" 

"  Without  doubt.  There  is  no  mod- 
ern European  weapon  with  which  one 
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could  deal  such  a  blow  as  killed  Daniel 
Ashbourne." 

"  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ?" 

"  No." 

After  Dr.  Wilkins,  Mr.  Jervis  was 
called  into  the  witness-box.  He  was 
still  suffering,  and  the  court  permitted 
him  to  sit  down.  Jervis  indeed  looked 
very  ill.  He  replied  to  the  usual  pre- 
liminary questions  as  to  his  identity  in  a 
low  voice,  but  without  hesitation. 

"  James  Jervis,  you  swear  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth." 

"  So  help  me  God." 

"  Kiss  the  book." 

Jervis  complied. 

"  Now  what  do  you  know,  Mr.  Jer- 
vis," asked  Mr.  Mitchell,  "  about  the 
murder  of  Daniel  Ashbourne  ?" 

"  I  was  asleep,  and  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  screams  and  shouts.  Im- 
mediately afterward  I  heard  two  pistol- 
shots  fired  in  quick  succession.  I 
stepped  to  the  window  and  saw  several 
lanterns  right  before  me,  about  the 
middle  of  the  swamp.  I  dressed  at 
once,  but  not  feeling  very  well,  and 
having  no  idea  that  such  a  misfortune 
could  have  occurred,  I  called  my  groom, 
whom  I  knew  to  be  the  swiftest  of  my 
servants,  and  ordered  him  to  run  to  the 
spot  indicated  by  the  lanterns,  and  re- 
port to  me  what  had  happened.  The 
man  was  sleepy,  and  it  was  several 
minutes  before  I  saw  him  leave  the 
house.  The  other  servants  meanwhile 
had  been  roused,  and  my  comprador 
joined  me  on  the  veranda.  There,  at  a 
very  short  distance  from  my  house,  we 
saw  a  man,  who  shot  past  us  at  lightning 
speed,  in  the  direction  of  the  Japanese 
quarter  on  the  hill.  We  could  see  him 
only  for  an  instant.  He  was  a 
Japanese  or  a  Chinese,  certainly  not  a 
European — that  1  could  see  even  in  the 
moment  it  took  him  to  fly  past  us.  I 
called  my  second  groom,  and  ordered 
him  to  run  after  the  man,  offering  him  a 
good  reward  if  he  could  tell  me  what 
had  become  of  the  fugitive.  Half  a 
minute  later  the  hetto  was  on  his  track  ; 
but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward  he 
returned  breathless,  having  run  half  the 
way  to  Homura  (a  village  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Yokohama)  without  seeing 
a  living  soul.  About  the  same  time  my 
first  groom  returned  and  told  me  of  the 


murder  of  my  neighbor.  He  had  assist- 
ed in  carrying  the  corpse  to  the  house 
of  Thomas  Ashbourne.  That  is  all  I 
know." 

The  Chinese  comprador  of  Mr.  Jervis, 
who  could  not  be  sworn  in  the  usual 
manner,  was  simply  examined  for  the 
better  information  of  the  court,  and,  on 
the  whole,  confirmed  his  master's  state- 
ment. About  the  appearance  of  the 
man  who  rushed  past  the  house  he  could 
say  nothing. 

"  Something  like  a  shadow  flew  past 
us.  I  could  not  even  recognize  that  it 
was  a  man  ;  and  in  the  same  moment, 
when  Mr.  Jervis  called  my  attention  to 
it,  it  had  already  vanished.  I  did  not 
hear  any  footsteps." 

M'Bean,  Ashbourne's  second  neigh- 
bor, had  little  to  tell.  He  had  been 
awakened  by  the  noise  and  the  shrieks, 
had  dressed  himself  quickly,  and  had 
run  toward  the  lanterns,  where  he  found 
Dr.  Wilkins,  Thomas  Ashbourne,  and 
the  two  Japanese  servants.  Soon  after- 
ward Mr.  Jervis's  betto  joined  them, 
and  they  all  carried  the  body  to  the 
house.  He  had  not  seen  the  murderer  ; 
but  he  recollected  that  he  had  heard 
from  his  house  a  noise  as  of  some  one 
climbing  over  a  wooden  fence  ;  he  had 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  as  he  had  only 
one  thought — to  reach  the  moor  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Gilmore,  duly  sworn,  said  he 
had  left  the  club  to  go  home  a  few 
minutes  before  midnight.  On  turning 
into  his  street,  he  was  nearly  knocked 
down  by  a  Japanese  who  rushed  against 
him.  He  thought  the  man  was  going  to 
attack  him,  but  he  leaped  like  a  stag, 
and  disappeared  immediately.  He  was  a 
tall,  slim  man.  He  could  not  see  the 
face,  which,  in  Japanese  fashion,  was 
covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth. 

This  closed  the  examination.  The 
court  consulted  together,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  returned  the  following  ver- 
dict : 

"  According  to  the  unanimous  state- 
ments of  all  witnesses,  we  find  that 
Daniel  Ashbourne,  of  Limerick,  Ire- 
land, was  murdered  on  the  swamp  of 
Yokohama,  in  the  night  between  the 
1 2th  and  13th  of  June,  by  an  unknown 
person,  who,  after  the  deed,  disappeared 
in  the  direction  of  the  Japanese  quar- 
ter, and  of  whom   nothing  further   has 
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been  learned.  The  murder  was  com- 
mitted with  a  sharp,  heavy  instrument 
— probably  a  Japanese  sword." 

IX. 

Two  days  later  Daniel  Ashbourne  was 
carried  to  his  last  resting-place.  All 
the  members  of  the  English  community, 
and  most  of  the  Germans,  Americans, 
and  other  foreigners  living  in  the  settle- 
ment, assembled  to  pay  their  last 
respects  to  the  dead.  As  chief  mourner, 
behind  the  coffin,  walked  the  unfortunate 
brother  of  the  murdered  man.  By  his 
side  was  Patrick  Inish,  the  faithful  Irish 
servant  ;  and  then,  in  long  procession, 
followed  the  members  of  the  foreign 
community. 

Jervis  had  told  Wilkins  the  evening 
before  the  funeral  that  he  was  very  un- 
well, and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  be  present.  But  the  doctor  was 
of  opinion  that  his  patient  would  do 
well  not  to  absent  himself. 

"  You  were  seen  yesterday  at  the 
Consulate,  and  everybody  knows  that 
you  can  go  out.  People  might  make  all 
sorts  of  unpleasant  comments.  Take 
my  advice,  Jervis,  and  come.  I'll  keep 
by  your  side  all  the  time." 

After  a  little  hesitation,  Jervis  had  said 
that  if  he  could  possibly  go  out  he  would 
attend.  He  had  come,  but  everybody 
could  see  how  hard  it  was  for  him  to 
climb  the  steep  hill  which  led  to  the 
foreign  cemetery.  He  looked  pale  and 
distressed.  Several  times  he  had  to  stop 
for  breath,  and  to  wipe  away  the  heavy 
drops  of  perspiration  that  were  gathering 
fast  on  his  forehead.  Everybody  felt 
grateful  to  him  for  doing  this  last  honor 
to  Daniel  Ashbourne  ;  and  many  of  his 
acquaintances  who  had  avoided  him  for 
weeks  shook  hands  with  him,  and  asked 
kindly  after  his  health. 

The  cemetery  was  in  a  wonderfully 
peaceful  and  beautiful  little  grove, 
formerly  belonging  to  a  Japanese 
temple,  the  ruins  of  which  were  still 
visible.  Trees,  hundreds  of  years  old, 
formed  with  their  mighty  branches  a 
leafy  roof  conferring  shade  and  quiet. 
Entering  the  churchyard— which  seen 
from  Yokohama  looked  like  a  citadel — 
one  could  look  upon  the  majestic  sea 
spreading  its  deep  blue  waters  to  the 
distant  horizon  ;  to  the  left,  the  city  of 
Yokohama  :  to  the  right,  the  mountains 


of  Hakkoni,  and,  towering  above  all,  the 
mighty  crater  of  Fusi-Yama.  In  these 
three  directions  the  hill  shelved  down  in 
steep,  almost  impassable  declivities. 
Crippled  trees  and  stunted  brushwood 
had  taken  root  in  the  rocky  clefts,  and 
a  slippery,  rich,  dark-green  moss  had 
covered  the  sides  with  a  soft  velvety 
carpet.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  were  a 
few  fishermen's  huts.  The  foreign  com- 
munity of  Yokohama  had  surrounded 
their  burying-ground  with  a  high  stone 
wall,  and  appointed  two  Japanese 
watchmen  to  guard  their  graves  from 
desecration  by  the  natives. 

The  coffin  in  which  the  remains  of 
Daniel  Ashbourne  reposed  now  stood 
near  the  open  grave.  The  clergyman 
read  the  burial  service,  and  then  the 
body  was  lowered.  "Dust  to  dust," 
and  all  present  approached  to  throw  a 
handful  of  earth  on  the  coftin.  Thomas 
Ashbourne  and  Patrick  Inish  were  the 
first  to  pay  this  last  tribute  ;  then  they 
stepped  back,  and  remained  standing 
near  the  open  grave.  Ashbourne 
looked  with  tearful  eyes  upon  the  fresh 
flowers  and  green  branches  which 
covered  all  that  remained  of  his  brother. 
The  gaze  of  Inish  wandered  mechanically 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  members  of 
the  foreign  community,  as  they  threw 
their  handfuls  of  earth  on  the  coffm. 

This  solemn  ceremony  had  lasted  for 
several  minutes,  in  the  midst  of  profound 
silence,  which  was  rendered  still  more 
impressive  by  the  heavy  thud  of  the 
earth  as  it  fell  upon  the  coffin.  Some 
of  the  men  could  scarcely  restrain  their 
tears.  Inish  saw,  as  if  in  a  dream,  the 
strange  faces  that  appeared  and  disap- 
peared in  turn  at  the  grave  of  his  master. 
But  suddenly  a  wild  expression  animated 
his  hard  features.  His  e)  es  opened 
wide,  and  followed  with  terrible  eager- 
ness a  man  who  was  staggering  back 
from  the  grave.  His  breast  heaved  with 
excitement,  his  lips  moved  convulsively 
— but  not  a  sound  came  from  them. 
Thus  he  stood  for  a  moment,  a  picture 
of  mute  terror,  till  at  last,  stretching 
out  his  right  hand,  and  pointing  his 
trembling  finger  at  Jervis,  he  stammered 
out,  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice,  "  Hel- 
lington  !"  Then  as  if  his  tongue  were 
loosened  by  some  spell,  he  shrieked — 

"  Murder  !  Murderer  !  Hellmgton  ! 
Help!     Help!" 
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All  eyes  were  for  a  moment  fixed  on 
Inish,  and  then  followed  the  direction 
indicated  by  his  finger.  Somebody  had 
suddenly  stepped  back  from  the  deep 
circle  of  the  mourners,  and  disappeared 
in  the  grove.  The  white  figure  of  the 
fugitive  appeared  again  and  again  be- 
tween the  trees,  like  a  hunted  beast,  and 
was  now  fast  approaching  the  wall  at  the 
spot  where  it  separated  the  cemetery 
from  the  city. 

All  now  started  in  pursuit.  The 
tomb  was  deserted  ;  the  clergyman  alone 
remained,  standing  on  tiptoe,  and 
watching  the  chase.  One  man,  how- 
ever, had  not  followed  the  crowd  This 
was  the  consular  constable,  an  experi- 
enced London  policeman,  who  had 
captured  many  a  criminal  in  his  time, 
and  who,  coolly  calculating  in  the  midst 
of  the  general  excitement  that  the  fugi- 
tive could  only  escape  by  one  way — 
namely,  the  small  road  which  led  to  the 
settlement — rushed  forward  to  the 
opening  on  that  road. 

Jervis  had  a  good  start  of  his  pursuers, 
and  he  was  now  only  a  few  yards  from 
the  wall.  With  the  agility  of  a  cat  he 
climbed  the  top  and  disappeared  on  the 
other  side.  His  pursuers  reached  the 
spot  where  they  had  last  seen  him  a  few 
minutes  later.  Only  a  few  succeeded  in 
climbing  the  wall,  and  looked  down 
upon  a  narrow  path  which  ran  along 
the  precipice  round  the  graveyard  wall. 

"  He  has  broken  his  neck  !" 

"  He  is  hiding  behind  the  trees.  He 
cannot  escape  !" 

The  English  consul,  calmer  than  the 
others,  called  round  him  a  few  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  foreigners,  and 
proposed  some  plan  of  action.  Jervis 
must  have  run  round  the  narrow  path. 
If  they  divided  in  two  opposite  direc- 
tions they  could  not  fail  to  get  at  him,  or 
drive  him  to  the  gate  where  the  con- 
stable was  keeping  watch. 

Ashbourne  and  Inish,  who  had 
listened  to  the  Consul,  were  the  first  to 
reach  the  other  side  of  the  wall  ;  and 
they  were  quickly  followed  by  others. 
Then  they  separated,  one  party  being 
led  by  Consul  Mitchell,  the  other  by 
Ashbourne. 

The  path  from  which  one  could  look 
down  the  precipice  was  narrow.  The 
rock  went  down  almost  perpendicularly 


in  some  places  ;  in  others  it  was  still  so 
steep  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  any 
man  to  reach  the  bottom  alive.  Every 
step  was  dangerous  ;  every  tree,  every 
corner  in  the  wall,  had  to  be  examined 
carefully  ;  and  though  Mitchell  and 
Ashbourne  led  their  men  with  much 
daring,  at  least  twenty  minutes  passed 
before  the  two  met  at  the  gate. 

"  We  have  seen  nothing  of  Jervis  !" 
they  exclaimed,  almost  simultaneously. 

The  policeman  stated  that  nobody  had 
gone  down  by  the  road.  He  would 
answer  for  that. 

"  Then  he  must  have  fallen  from  the 
rock,  and  we  shall  find  his  body  be- 
low," said  Mitchell. 

They  ran  down  the  hill,  but  they  had 
to  take  a  roundabout  way  to  get  at  the 
huts  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  There 
everything  was  quiet.  In  vain  did  they 
look  for  the  mutilated  corpse  they  ex- 
pected to  find. 

A  few  half-naked  fishermen  were 
standing  at  the  doors  of  their  huts, 
looking  curiously  at  the  heated  and  ex- 
cited strangers.  One  of  the  natives 
began  to  speak,  and  everybody  l^listened 
to  him. 

"Mr.  Jervis?  I  know  him  well. 
Many  a  time  we  have  sailed  out  together 
in  stormy  weather.  I  saw  him  here  in 
front  of  my  house  about  half  an 
hour  ago.  I  can't  tell  how  he  came 
there.  I  heard  the  rolling  of  loose 
stones,  and  stepped  outside,  and  there 
he  stood  before  me  with  bloody  hands 
and  torn  dress  ;  but  in  a  minute  he  was 
gone.      He  ran  toward  Yokohama." 

The  sun  was  shining  unmercifully  ; 
many  of  the  young  men  felt  completely 
exhausted,  and  took  boats  to  return  to 
the  city.  Only  Ashbourne,  Inish, 
Mitchell,  and  the  policeman  proceeded 
at  a  running  pace  toward  Yokohama. 
Jervis's  house  was  the  first  to  be 
reached.  The  fugitive  might  have  en- 
tered it  without  being  noticed,  if  he  had 
come  across  the  swamp,  where,  at  that 
hour  of  the  day,  nobody  was  to  be  seen. 

The  pursuers  entered  the  courtyard  ; 
but  everything  there  was  quiet  and 
peaceful.  The  large  doors  and  windows 
of  the  house  stood  wide  open,  so  that 
one  could  see  through  the  whole  build- 
ing. In  front  of  the  stable  sat  Jervis's 
groom,    smoking   a  pipe.     He  rose  on 
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recognizing  the  Consul,  and  professed 
himself  ready  to  answer  all  questions  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

"Mr.  Jervis,"  he  said,  "had  re- 
turned a  little  while  before  from  the 
graveyard — perhaps  an  hour  ago.  He 
had  opened  the  stable  door,  and  told 
the  groom  to  saddle  Tautai.  Then  he 
had  rushed  into  the  house  and  had 
returned  quickly  with  a  little  bundle, 
which  he  had  fastened  to  his  saddle,  and 
had  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
Kanagawa  and  Yedo." 

"  What  was  in  the  bundle  ?" 

"  Japanese  clothing  and  a  sword,  I 
think." 

"  How  was  Mr.  Jervis  dressed?" 

"  He  wore  a  light  linen  suit." 

"  Was  he  armed  ?" 

"  He  had  a  revolver  and  a  heavy  rid- 
ing whip.' ' 

While  Mr.  Mitchell  went  to  the 
Governor  of  Yokohama  to  demand  pur- 
suit of  the  criminal  by  the  Japanese 
authorities,  Ashbourne  and  his  friends 
entered  the  house.  In  the  little  office 
they  found  an  open  safe  containing  let- 
ters, account  books,  and  a  considerable 
sum  in  ready  money.  Scattered  on  the 
mat  were  several  Japanese  gold  pieces. 
Jervis  had  evidently  not  forgotten  to 
supply  himself  plentifully  with  money. 
In  his  bedroom  a  chest  of  drawers  stood 
open  ;  a  pair  of  trousers  and  a  light 
coat,  soiled  and  covered  with  blood,  lay 
upon  the  floor.  The  other  rooms  were 
untouched. 

Nothing  more  could  be  learned  from 
the  Japanese  servants.  They  had  seen 
their  master  enter  the  house,  and  con- 
cluded by  his  air  that  some  accident 
must  have  happened  to  him  ;  but  they 
dared  not  follow  him  into  his  bedroom, 
as  Mr.  Jervis  had  ordered,  once  for  all, 
that  nobody  should  enter  there  without 
special  orders.  The  statements  of  these 
people  bore  every  mark  of  truth. 

The  Japanese  police  did  their  very 
best  to  capture  the  murderer  ;  but  in 
those  days  there  were  no  telegraphs  or 
railroads,  and  Jervis  had  certainly  made 
the  most  of  the  start  he  had  of  his  pur- 
suers. In  the  neighborhood  of  Yoko- 
hama no  trace  of  him  could  be  found. 

On  the  third  day  after  his   flight,  the 
well-known  pony  Tautai  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  Yokohama.     He  seemed  to 
be   completely    exhausted,    and    paced 
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slowly  through  the  streets  ;  but  when 
some  Japanese  ran  up  to  catch  him,  he 
showed  his  old  temper  by  kicking  furi- 
ously. Shaking  his  shaggy  mane,  he 
then  trotted  oft'  to  his  stable,  where  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  unsaddled,  and 
lay  quietly  down  without  touching  food. 

The  Japanese  had  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering the  road  by  which  the  pony  had 
come  to  Yokohama.  In  several  of  the 
surrounding  villages  people  had  seen  the 
odd-looking  little  white  horse,  and  had 
tried  to  capture  it.  Toward  evening 
the  police  reached  the  tea-house,  which 
Jervis  had  on  a  former  occasion  entered 
to  make  his  toilet.  The  landlady  was 
evidently  embarrassed  when  she  saw  the 
officers.  In  harsh  tones  they  ordered 
her  to  state  what  she  knew,  threatening 
her  with  imprisonment  and  torture  if  she 
did  not  immediately  confess  where  Jervis 
was  hidden.  The  woman  threw  herself 
upon  her  knees,  and  related  in  a  trem- 
bling voice  all  she  knew.  The  stranger, 
whose  name  she  did  not  even  know,  had 
been  a  frequent  guest  in  her  house  dur- 
ing the  previous  year.  He  had  come 
there  to  drink  tea,  and  also  to  take  a 
meal  occasionally,  but  as,  a  rule  he  had 
asked  only  for  water  to  bathe  his  hands 
and  face.  He  had  always  paid  her  well, 
and  he  had  not  been  rough  and  exacting 
like  other  foreigners,  but  had  acted  like 
a  Japanese  gentleman.  About  three 
days  ago  he  had  come  at  an  unusually 
early  hour.  He  did  not  take  the  saddle 
off  his  horse,  which  was  covered  with 
foam,  but  only  asked  her  to  hold  it  a 
moment.  Then  he  entered  the  house, 
and  returned  a  few  minutes  afterward 
in  the  dress  of  a  Japanese  officer.  Im- 
mediately remounting,  he  rode  away  up 
the  steep  path  which  led  to  the  moun- 
tains. On  entering  the  room  placed  at 
his  disposal  she  found  his  white  linen 
suit,  which  she  would  give  to  the  police 
officers.  This  was  all  she  knew.  She 
was  a  poor  but  respectable  and  law-abid- 
ing woman,  and  she  therefore  hoped 
they  would  not  punish  her. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  statement,  the 
officers  took  the  poor  trembling  creature 
to  Yokohama,  to  undergo  another  ex- 
amination in  the  presence  of  the  English 
consul.  But  her  statement  bore  so  un- 
mistakably the  stamp  of  truth,  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  himself  recommended  her  in- 
stant liberation. 
23 
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Beyond  the  tea-house  all  trace  of  the 
murderer  was  lost.  No  European  had 
been  seen  in  any  of  the  surrounding 
villages.  All  inquiries  failed.  The 
English  Government  offered  a  reward  of 
five  hundred  rios  (about  £200)  for  the 
capture  of  the  criminal,  but  without 
success. 

In  looking  over  Jervis's  papers,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  lived  for  some  time 
in  America.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
taken  the  name  of  Jervis  some  four 
years  previously.  Nothing  could  be 
discovered  regarding  him  during  the  in- 
terval between  his  flight  from  Limerick 
and  that  time.  The  passport  which  he 
brought  to  Yokohama  had  evidently  be- 
longed to  somebody  else — probably  to 
some  broken-down  adventurer  whom 
Jervis  had  met  in  California.  Whether 
this  wanderer  was  the  same  Jervis  whom 
Mitchell  had  known  in  Singapore  could 
^ot  be  ascertained. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  by.  The 
dead  are  soon  forgotten,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  foreign  community  would 
scarcely,  perhaps,  have  thought  of  Daniel 
Ashbourne,  whom  they  had  known  only 
for  a  few  days,  had  not  the  mournful 
faces  of  Thomas  Ashbourne  and  Patrick 
Inish  repeatedly  reminded  them  that  a 
hideous  murder  had  been  committed, 
and  still  remained  unavenged. 


There  was  great  excitement  in  those 
days  in  Japan.  The  little  insular  em- 
pire which,  separated  as  it  was  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  had  developed  its  re- 
sources in  a  peculiarly  independent 
manner,  had  suddenly  been  visited,  and, 
as  it  were,  conquered  by  a  small  party 
of  foreigners.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, suffered  the  intrusion,  knowing 
that  in  any  conflict  with  the  Western 
Powers  it  would  unavoidably  be  de- 
feated. But  the  open  and  the  secret 
enemies  of  the  Tycoon  spoke  of  the 
grand  old  times  when  Japan  was  the 
proud  empire  of  "  The  Rising  Sun," 
strong  enough  to  drive  out  aliens  who 
came  uninvited  to  settle  on  its  soil. 
They  accused  the  Tycoon  of  having 
humiliated  Japan.  They  reproached 
him  with  being  the  descendant  of  the 
usurper  who  in  a  treacherous  man- 
ner had  assumed  the  divine  powers  of 
the   legitimate   Emperor   of   Japan,  the 


Mikado.  They  demanded  his  resigna- 
tion, and  threatened,  if  he  would  not 
yield,  to  overthrow  him  by  force.  Dis- 
content was  greatest  in  the  provinces  of 
Satzuma  and  Mito,  where  rebellion  was 
preached  in  the  open  streets. 

Minamoto,  the  reigning  Tycoon,  tried 
in  vain  to  quiet  the  unruly  princes. 
His  requests  and  admonitions  were 
answered  by  their  massing  large  bodies 
of  armed  men  on  the  frontiers  of  their 
provinces.  Suddenly  Minamoto  died  a 
violent  death,  and  the  Daimio  of  Mito 
was  accused  of  being  his  murderer. 

The  successor  of  the  Tycoon,  Prince 
Yesada,  was  a  minor,  and  Prince 
Ikamono-Kami  was  appointed  gotairo  or 
regent.  But  then  the  long-threatened 
rebellion  broke  out,  Japan  resembled 
a  vast  open  camp,  in  which  the  followers 
of  the  Tycoon  and  of  the  Mikado  stood 
face  to  face  with  drawn  swords.  Yoko- 
hama was  filled  with  news  of  bloody  en- 
counters, in  which  sometimes  the  troops 
of  the  Government,  and  sometimes  those 
of  the  rebels,  were  victorious.  But  the 
chief  interest  for  the  members  of  the 
foreign  community  lay  in  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  the  reports  of  many  of 
the  battles  there  appeared  the  names  of 
Europeans  and  Americans  who  were 
fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  rebels.  Some 
of  them  were  well  known  adventurers 
who  had  already,  in  China,  taken  part  in 
the  Taiping  rebellion. 

The  governor  of  Yokohama  had  re- 
peatedly complained  to  the  consuls  that 
foreigners  were  engaged  with  Daimios 
against  the  Government,  and  by  their 
superior  military  knowledge  greatly  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  suppressing  the 
rebellion.  The  European  officials  were, 
however,  powerless  to  do  anything  in 
this  matter.  They  knew  that  every  now 
and  then  some  of  their  countrymen  sud- 
denly disappeared  from  Yokohama,  and 
were  probably  serving  in  the  rebel  army 
in  Satzuma  or  Mito  ;  but  they  had  no 
means  of  preventing  this.  It  was  known 
also,  through  reports,  Avhat  kind  of  life 
these  adventurers  led  in  the  Japanese 
camp.  They  were  employed  as  officers, 
and  enjoyed  high  pay  and  great  respect  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  much  was  ex- 
pected of  them.  They  were  employed 
in  the  most  dangerous  expeditions. 
Their  refusal  to  act  would  have  been 
followed  by  immediate    dismissal  from 
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the  army — in  other  words,  by  surrender 
to  the  Tycoon's  army,  which  meant 
death.  It  required,  therefore,  an  un- 
common amount  of  personal  courage  in 
these  foreign  soldiers  to  enter  the  camp 
of  the  rebels  ;  for  every  one  in  Japan 
knew  that  if  the  natives  cannot  be  com- 
pared in  boldness  and  active  courage  to 
the  European  races,  they  surpass  the 
latter  in  their  apathetic  contempt  of 
death. 

Since  the  murder  of  the  Tycoon,  the 
gotairo  had  done  his  best  to  restore 
peace,  and  had  taken  the  most  energetic 
measures  against  the  rebel  Daimios, 
These  princes  looked  upon  him  as  their 
most  dangerous  enemy,  and  would  have 
stopped  at  nothing  to  get  him  out  of  the 
way,  either  by  force  or  by  cunning. 
The  ^c'/(7/>^,  too,  knew  that  his  life  was 
in  danger,  and  only  dared  to  show  him- 
self m  the  streets  surrounded  by  a  well- 
armed  body  of  guards,  in  whose  fidelity 
and  bravery  he  could  trust. 

It  M'as  on  a  dull  autumn  day,  about 
four  months  after  the  murder  of  Daniel 
Ashbourne,  that  twelve  men  coming  from 
different  quarters  met,  as  it  were  by 
chance,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  im- 
perial palace  at  Yedo.  All  carried  two 
swords  in  their  belts,  a  sign  that  they 
were  noblemen.  The  weather  was  cold 
and  stormy  ;  the  rain  was  falling  in  tor- 
rents ;  the  streets  around  the  palace 
were  deserted.  After  exchanging  a  few 
words,  these  twelve  men  placed  them- 
selves under  the  portal  of  the  palace  of 
a  Daimio,  which  stood  at  the  corner  of 
a  narrow  street.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
were  waiting  for  the  rain  to  cease  ;  and 
their  presence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  palace  excited  no  attention,  as  the 
capital  was  full  of  noblemen,  who  could 
be  met  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night 
in  the  palace  quarter. 

They  had  thus  waited  about  half  an 
hour  when  there  appeared  at  the  other 
end  of  the  street  several  hundred  soldiers 
marching  before  a  large  sedan-chair, 
which  was  carried  by  sixteen  strong 
men.  The  procession  came  on  slowly 
in  solemn  silence.  As  soon  as  the  group 
noticed  its  approach,  one  of  the  men, 
who  was  about  a  head  taller  than  any  of 
his  companions,  stepped  forward,  and 
looking  cautiously  around,  gave  some 
whispered  instructions.  Thereupon  the 
other  slowly  moved  in  pairs  toward  the 


entrance  to  the  narrow  street,  where 
they  placed  themselves  against  the  walls 
of  the  palace,  as  if  to  seek  shelter  under 
its  projecting  roof  from  the  storm. 
They  were  a  set  of  wild  looking, 
weather-beaten  men,  with  dark  fiery 
eyes.  Only  the  tallest  of  them — the 
leader — was  of  a  remarkably  light  color, 
the  paleness  of  his  countenance  being 
intensified,  as  it  were,  by  comparison 
with  the  dusky  faces  of  his  companions. 
The  whole  appearance  of  this  man  was 
very  striking.  His  tall,  slim  figure,  and 
his  noble  bearing,  were  remarkable,  and 
his  step  was  as  light  and  elastic  as  that  of 
a  panther. 

The  princely  procession  approached. 
In  front  walked  four  heavy,  gigantic 
men,  the  s'nio^  or  wrestlers  of  the  prince. 
They  had  a  slow  rolling  gait,  and  looked 
contemptuously  upon  all  around  them. 
These  four  big  fellows  were  followed  by 
archers,  lancers,  and  also  by  standard- 
bearers,  showing  the  well-known  and 
dreaded  coat-of-arms  of  the  gotairo. 
The  soldiers,  who  immediately  followed, 
were  wrapped  in  large  cloaks,  which 
protected  their  dress  and  costly  swords 
from  the  pouring  rain.  By  the  side  of 
the  chair  walked  two  servants  carrying  a 
long  box  which  contained  the  two  swords 
of  the  prince,  who  carelessly  reposed  on 
his  seat. 

When  the  procession  had  approached 
within  a  few  steps  of  the  narrow  street 
where  the  twelve  armed  men  were  watch- 
ing, their  leader  uttered  a  short  sharp 
cry.  At  the  same  moment  eight  of  his 
companions  rushed  upon  the  chair,  while 
the  others  remained  with  him  at  the 
corner  of  the  street.  In  an  instant  the 
file  of  the  bodyguard  was  broken 
through,  and  some  of  the  chair- bearers 
cut  down  ;  the  chair  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground.  The  regent,  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  the  sedan,  called  for  his 
sword,  but  before  the  weapon  could  be 
handed  him,  a  terrible  blow  had  almost 
severed  his  head  from  his  body,  and  he 
fell  dead. 

His  followers  had  been  unable  to  save 
their  master's  life.  Enveloped  in  wide 
cloaks,-  they  had  been  slow  in  getting  out 
their  swords  ;  but  now  they  rushed  with 
a  furious  howl  upon  the  murderers. 
After  a  short  fight  five  of  these  were 
struck  down,  while  the  surviving  three 
pushed  their  way  toward  the  entrance  of 
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the  lane,    where    their    leader  and    his 
other  companions  were  keeping  watch. 

Thus  far  these  four  had  only  been 
spectators  of  the  struggle  ;  but  after 
helping  their  surviving  companions  to 
escape  into  the  side  street,  they  now 
stood  forth  ready  to  do  or  die.  They 
fought  against  overwhelming  odds  while 
covering  the  flight  of  their  companions  ; 
but  they  kept  their  ground  without  any 
sign  of  weakness.  One  of  them  had 
already  fallen,  fatally  wounded,  the 
others  were  bleeding  from  numerous 
wounds.  Suddenly  there  again  came  a 
hoarse  sharp  cry  from  their  leader,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  and  two  of  his 
companions,  who  were  still  able  to  run, 
turned  and  fled.  The  two  men  were 
quickly  overtaken  and  cut  down  ;  but 
the  leader  had  a  start  which  became 
evidently  greater  with  each  of  his 
mighty  leaps.  He  had  passed  two 
streets,  and  now  he  turned,  like  one  who 
is  quite  sure  of  what  he  is  doing,  into  a 
third  on  his  left.  But  having  advanced 
about  two  hundred  yards,  he  suddenly 
stopped.  He  had  run  into  a  cul  de  sac. 
He  turned  to  retrieve  this  fatal  mis- 
take. Too  late.  His  enemies  were 
already  upon  him  with  furious  yells. 
Once  more  he  turned  his  back  upon 
them,  looking  to  the  right  and  left  to 
find  an  escape  ;  but  the  closed  doors 
and  windows  on  both  sides  of  the  street 
formed  an  unbroken  and  impenetrable 
wall.  And  now  he  had  come  to  the  end 
of  the  street  and  to  the  end  of  his 
tether.  Up  to  the  last  moment  he  had 
not  despaired  of  being  able  to  save  him- 
self, and  he  had  struggled  for  dear  life. 
But  now  he  knew  that  all  was  over, 
and  that  he  must  die.  With  panting 
breast,  and  back  against  the  wall  which 
closed  the  street,  he  seized  his  broad- 
sword with  both  hands,  and  waited  for 
his  pursuers.  But  they  dared  not  ap- 
proach him.  A  terrible  expression  of 
despair  and  power  was  in  that  strange 
white  face.  The  hunted  man  stood  im- 
movable, at  bay.  All  was  quiet,  very 
quiet,  as  on  the  day  in  the  cemetery 
when  Patrick  Inish,  pointing  to  the 
murderer  of  his  master,  had  called 
"  Murder  !  Hellington  !  Murderer  !" 
The  howling  wind  and  the  splashing  rain 
seemed  to  carry  these  words  to  the  ear 
of  the  murderer.  .  .  .  An  arrow 
whizzed  through   the  air,     and    buried 


itself  in  the  left  breast  of  the  fugitive. 
For  a  second  he  remained  motionless. 
Then  his  hands  opened,  and  the  sword 
slid  from  his  grasp.  Like  a  caged 
eagle's  wings,  his  arms  rose  slowly  and 
then  fell  powerless  by  his  side  ;  a  deathly 
pallor  covered  his  face  like  a  veil  ;  a 
trembling  went  through  his  whole  frame  ; 
once  more  his  arms  rose  feebly  and 
again  dropped,  and  at  the  same  moment 
he  fell  heavily  forward  on  his  face, 
breaking  in  his  fall  the  arrow  that  had 
pierced  his  heart. 

***** 

On  the  day  after  thje  murder  of  the 
gotairo,  the  foreign  consuls  in  Yoko- 
hama received  a  visit  from  the  Governor, 
who  informed  them,  in  a  business-like 
way,  of  the  tragic  event.  The  Governor 
paid  a  longer  visit  to  the  English  consul 
than  to  his  colleagues,  as,  after  telling 
of  the  murder  of  the  gotairo,  he  added 
there  that  the  chief  of  the  assassin's 
band  had  been  recognized  after  his  death 
as  a  foreigner,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
the  missing  Jervis,  the  murderer  of 
Daniel  Ashbourne.  A  Japanese  officer, 
formerly  stationed  in  Yokohama,  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  affirm  this  positively. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  governor 
thought  it  his  duty  to  inquire  whether 
the  consul  would  take  the  trouble  to 
ride  up  to  Yedo,  or  whether  he  pre- 
ferred to  have  the  dead  body  brought 
down  to  Yokohama  in  order  to  examine 
it. 

Mr.  Mitchell  expressed  himself  in 
favor  of  the  former  course,  adding  that 
he  would  leave  at  once.  To  this  the 
governor  replied  that  a  mounted  escort 
would  be  placed  at  his  disposal  in  half 
an  hour. 

Mitchell  had  at  first  intended  to  ask 
Thomas  Ashbourne  to  accompany  him, 
but  he  abandoned  the  idea.  Poor 
Djusanban  had  become  a  sad  and  quiet 
man  since  the  death  of  Daniel  Ash- 
bourne, and  Mitchell  wished  to  spare 
him  the  painful  sight  of  the  slain  mur- 
derer of  his  brother.  He  therefore 
asked  young  Gilmore  to  go  with  him  ; 
and  the  latter  agreeing  to  it,  the  two 
Englishmen,  followed  by  four  Japanese 
officers,  arrived  after  a  sharp  ride  of 
three  hours  in  Yedo,  where  the  chief  of 
their  escort  led  them  to  the  palace  of 
the  Tycoon. 

It  was  already    dark   when   they   ap- 
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proached  the  vast  building  surrounded 
by  strong  walls,  which,  according  to 
Japanese  ideas,  made  an  impregnable 
fortress.  Having  ])assed  the  draw- 
bridge they  were  requested  to  dismount, 
as  nobody  except  the  Tycoon  had  the 
right  to  enter  the  palace  on  horseback.  A 
young  officer  joined  them,  and,  bowing 
politely,  asked  the  consul  and  his  friend 
to  follow  him,  and  led  them,  without 
any  more  words,  to  the  place  where  the 
dead  man  lay, 

A  gloomy  silence  reigned  in  the  vast 
deserted  courtyards.  Not  a  human 
being  was  visible.  At  last  the  party 
reached  a  wooden  shed,  at  the  door  of 
which  were  two  Japanese  servants,  with 
paper  lanterns  ready,  who  led  the  way 
into  a  dark  room  in  which  the  atmos- 
phere was  damp  and  heavy,  and  at  the 
end  of  which  they  placed  themselves 
right  and  left  of  a  shapeless  mass 
covered  with  ragged  Japanese  malting. 
The  officer  pushed  the  cover  off  with  his 
foot,  and  a  white  naked  body  became 
visible,  as  the  servants  held  their  lan- 
terns over  the  quiet  face. 

"  Jervis  !"  whispered  Mitchell  and 
Gilmore.  He  did  not  look  like  a  mur- 
derer. Death  had  softened  and  en- 
nobled that  pale  countenance  which, 
even  at  the  last  moment,  had  been  so 
terrible  to  his  enemies.  A  wonderful 
expression  of  peace  had  come  over  it. 
On  the  left  side  of  Jervis's  breast  there 
was  a  little  bluish  spot,  showing  where 
the  arrow  which  pierced  his  heart  had 
broken  off. 

The  body  was  buried  the  next  morn- 
ing in  the  same  place  vvhere  the  other 
murderers  had  been  laid.  There,  in  the 
burial  place  of  criminals — that  one  place 
on  earth  where  he  had  still  a  right  to  be 
— Jervis  Hellington  has  now  lain  for 
twenty  years. 

Thomas  Ashbourne  and  Patrick  Inish 
have  long  disappeared  from  Japan,  and 
only  a  few  will  remember  even  their 
names.  Inish  is  dead.  After  many 
years  Ashbourne  conquered    the    grief 


which  weighed  on  him.  He  has  return- 
ed home,  and  every  year  during  the 
season  hs  goes  to  London,  where  at  the 
club  he  meets  friends  from  the  East  with 
whom  he  talks  about  the  "  good  old 
Japanese  times."  His  youthful  mer- 
riness  and  light-heartedness  he  has  lost, 
with  many  other  things  belonging  to 
youth  ;  he  has  become  a  silent  but  not  a 
sad  man.  For  years  he  has  not  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  Jervis. 

But  in  Japan,  about  the  lonin  who 
attacked  the  gotairo  in  the  midst  of  his 
guards  in  the  open  street  and  killed  him, 
a  legend  has  been  formed.  The  Tycoon 
is  overthrown  :  the  Mikado,  the  legiti- 
mate emperor  of  J  apan,  rules  again  upon 
the  throne  of  ihe  realm  of  the  Rising 
Sun.  His  former  enemies  figure  in  the 
history  of  to-day  as  hateful  rebels  ;  but 
those  who,  twenty  years  ago,  first  dared 
to  begin  the  fight  for  the  good  cause, 
and  who  died  for  it,  are  revered  as 
martyrs   and  heroes. 

Not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  nine 
lonin  were  buried  like  criminals,  there 
stands  now  a  little  temple  erected  in 
memory  of  those  who  gave  there  lives  for 
the  Mikado.  Around  the  temple  is  a 
well-kept  little  garden,  full  of  blossoms 
and  perfume  during  the  summer. 

Over  one  of  these  graves,  a  little 
apart  from  the  rest,  grows  a  beautiful 
camellia  tree,  of  which  the  red  and  white 
flowers  begin  already  to  blossom  in  the 
winter.  And  that  is  the  grave  of  the 
leader  of  the  lonin.  Nobody  knows  his 
name  ;  his  origin  is  lost  in  darkness, 
like  the  origin  of  the  heroes  of  the  old 
days  ;  but  the  voice  of  the  people, 
always  eager  for  miracles,  relates  how 
his  terrible  look  frightened  the  murderers 
who  pursued  him,  until  at  last,  struck 
by  a  poisoned  arrow,  he  fell  prone  and 
gave  up  his  fearless  soul — as  becomes 
the  hero  who,  dying,  kisses  the  earth, 
so  that  she  alone,  the  loving  mother, 
may  look  into  his  face  when  death  con- 
quers him. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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"  And  Robert  Browning,  you  writer  of  plays, 
Here's  a  subject  made  to  your  hand  !" 

Dramatic  Romances  {A  Light  Wotnaii),  vol.  iv. 


In  an  early  volume  of  his  collected 
poems  Mr.  Browning  asserts  that  "  their 
contents  are  always  dramatic  in  princi- 
ple, and  so  many  utterances  of  so  many 
imaginary  persons."  Dramatic  in  prin- 
ciple they  undouDtedly  are  ;  such  strictly 
lyrical  and  undramatic  pieces  as  Christ- 
mas Eve  and  Easter  Day  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule,  which  cannot  be 
recalled  without  a  moment's  thought. 
How  clearly  in  the  author's  own  concep- 
tion dramatic  power  is  the  quality  char- 
acteristic of  his  poetic  genius,  may  be 
gathered  from  his  fondness  for  such 
titles  as  Dramatis  Persona^  Drajuatic 
Idylls,  Men  and  JFomen,  Dramatic 
Romances,  and  so  forth.  But  the 
dramatic  spirit  is  one  thing,  and  the 
power  of  composing  a  drama  is  another. 
No  one  would  deny  that  Browning  is  a 
dramatist  of  a  high  order,  and  yet  many 
would  doubt  whether  he  is  what,  for 
purposes  of  convenient  distinction,  may 
be  called  a  "  practical"  dramatist.  T/ie 
Ring  and  the  Book  is  quite  enough  evi- 
dence of  the  possession  of  the  first  attrib- 
ute ;  it  is  above  all  a  study  of  character, 
in  its  contrasts  between  Guido  and  Pom- 
pilia,  Caponsacchi  and  Pope  Innocent  ; 
the  whole  treatment  and  setting  are  dra- 
matic in  the  highest  degree  (as,  e.g.  in 
Half- Rome,  Other  Half- Rome,  and  the 
Tertium  Quid),  being  throughout  occu- 
pied with  the  vigorous  presentment  of 
character  in  active  and  generally 
malevolent  manifestations.  But  when 
the  reader  turns  from  this  voluminous 
poem  to  one  of  the  professed  dramas^ 
say  to  Pbppa  Passes  or  Colombe' s  Birth- 
day— he  is  struck  with  the  unreality  and 
impracticability  of  the  play,  and  the 
doubt  crosses  his  mind  whether  Brown- 
ing can  be  said  to  have  the  dramatic 
capacity  in  the  limited  sense.  It  is 
worth  considering  in  what  sense  such  a 
distinction  can  be  maintained,  and  to 
what  extent  it  can  be  said  that  Browning 
possesses  the  first  gift  without  the 
second. 

Browning  is  a  dramatist  for  the  one 


and  sufficient  reason  that  he  is  above 
all,  the  student  of  humanity.  Humanity 
he  draws  with  a  loving  and  patient  hand, 
but  on  the  one  condition  that  it  shall  be 
humanity  in  active  and  passionate  ex- 
ercise. Not  for  him,  the  beauty  of  re- 
pose ;  the  still  quiet  lights  of  medita- 
tion, removed  from  the  slough  and 
welter  of  actual  struggle,  make  no  ap- 
peal to  him  :  the  apathetic  calm  of  a 
normal  human  being,  exercised  on  daily 
uninteresting  tasks,  is  to  him  well-nigh 
incomprehensible  ;  storms  and  thunder, 
wind  and  lightning,  passion  and  fury, 
and  masterful  strength,  something  on 
which  he  can  set  the  seal  of  his  own 
rugged,  eloquent,  amorphous  verse  ; 
something  which  he  can  probe  and 
analyze  and  wrap  up  in  the  twists  and 
turns  of  his  most  idomatic,  most  un- 
grammatical  style — these  are  the  sub- 
jects which  he  loves  to  handle.  And  so 
those  whose  eyes  are  dazzled  by  this  ex- 
cess of  light,  or  who  lose  their  breath  in 
this  whirl  of  hurrying  ideas,  call  him  un- 
intelligible :  while  those  quiet  souls  who 
look  for  form  and  measure  and  control 
in  verse  deny  that  such  uncouth  and 
turgid  lines  are  poetry  at  all.  That 
Browning  should  have  essayed  two 
transcripts  from  Euripides  is  a  fact  not 
without  significance  for  the  critic,  for  he 
has  thereby  opened  to  us  the  secrets  of 
his  own  dramatic  aptitudes.  For  with 
him,  as  with  Euripides,  the  humanity  he 
paints  is  not  the  dignified,  selfish  man  of 
Tennyson  or  Sophocles,  with  views  on 
"  the  decorous"  or  "  the  befitting,"  and 
a  conventional  regard  for  respectable 
deportment,  whether  toward  himself  or 
to  his  gods  ;  but  the  wilder,  less  com- 
monplace, higher  developed  human 
being,  who  hates  with  a  will,  and  loves 
with  a  will,  regardless  of  consequence, 
who  cannot  deceive  himself  as  to  his  own 
motives  and  despises  external  morality, 
a  humanity  which  dares  and  sins  and 
suffers,  and  makes  a  mock,  if  need  be, 
of  gods  and  heaven. 

It  is  Browning,   more  than   any   one 
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else,  who  makes  us  realize  the  volcano 
of  dangerous  forces  which  simmers 
beneath  the  smiling  commonplaces  of 
ordinary  life  and  established  social 
usage.  Humanity  with  him  is  not  the 
sententious  and  balanced  hero  of  clas- 
sicalism,  nor  the  feverish  melodramatic 
idealist  of  romantic  literature.  The 
times  of  Corneille  and  Racine  for  him 
are  done  with  and  gone  ;  even  the  im- 
aginative flights  of  Walter  Scott  and 
Victor  Hugo  have  become  "  somewhat 
musty."  He  lives  in  an  age  of  positiv- 
ism ;  the  mighty  shades  of  Honore  de 
Balzac  and  George  Sand  will  not  disavow 
their  poetic  disciple,  for  he  works  with 
the  same  analytic  tools,  and  digs  deep  in 
the  same  mine  of  psychological  study. 
The  duty  of  man  is  to  work  out  his  vein 
thoroughly  and  to  the  full.  Is  he  in 
love  ?  Then  he  must  love  surpassingly, 
absorbingly,  recklessly,  as  in  Cristi/ia,  or 
Evelyn  Hope,  or  The  Last  Ride  together. 
Is  he  conscious  that  he  is  hampered  by 
circumstance  and  friends  from  reaching 
his  goal  ?  Then  he  must  drive  through 
the  crust  of  fate  and  over-ride  his  cir- 
cumstances and  his  friends  at  all 
hazards,  as  in  Waring^  or  The  Flight  of 
the  Duchess.  Is  he  aiming  at  some  end, 
dark  and  unlovely,  an  end  which  no  one 
else  can  sympathize  with,  some  "  round 
squat  turret,  without  a  counterpart  in 
the  whole  world  ?' '  Then  he  must  press 
on  through  falsehood  and  squalor  and 
dismay,  though  all  his  companions  fall 
off  one  by  one,  as  in  Chihie  Rolaiid  to  the 
Dark  Tower  came.  Is  he  a  poet  with 
all  the  yearnings  and  isolation  and  disap- 
pointments of  a  poet's  career  ?  Then 
he  must  carry  out  the  poetic  task 
through  succeeding  cycles  of  egotism  and 
altruism,  as  in  Sordello.  Is  he  mad  for 
revenge  on  some  foe  who  has  wronged 
him  ?  Then  in  God's  name  let  him 
wreak  his  vengeance  to  the  full,  and 
draw  his  moral  lesson  afterward,  as  in 
Before  and  After.  Is  he  bent  on  some 
task  of  moral  healing  and  regeneration  ? 
Then  let  him  stand  for  hours  over  the 
man  he  longs  to  save  ;  let  him  urge  and 
ply  him  with  every  drug  and  potion 
known  in  the  moral  pharmacopoeia,  till 
his  sweat  be  like  drops  of  blood,  as  in 
that  magnificent  dramatic  lyric  of  Saul. 
If  drama  be  the  vivid  portraiture  of  a 
masterful  humanity  —  madly  tender, 
madly  passionate,  recklessly  dying — then 


Browning,  indeed,  possesses  the  dramat- 
ic quality. 

But  from  this  to  the  power  of  dra- 
matic manipulation  is  a  long  step.  If 
we  take  any  of  the  poems,  almost  at 
haphazard,  we  notice  a  certain  idiosyn- 
cratic way  of  treating  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  a  certain  mannerism  of  ex- 
pression in  the  thoughts,  a  certain  eccen- 
tricity in  presenting  the  motives  of  hero 
and  heroine,  without  which  the  poet  ap- 
pears unable  to  work.  Now  it  is  a 
modern  sentiment  in  an  ancient  setting, 
a  widely  liberal  view  put  in  the  mouth 
of  a  narrowly  religious  character,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Master  Ungues  of  Saxe 
Gotha,  or  the  Death  in  the  Desert,  or 
perhaps  Saul.  Now  it  is  the  seeming 
impossibility  to  get  away  from  his  own 
poetic  character,  as  in  Waring  or 
Sordello.  In  the  last  most  enigmatical 
poem,  which  always  possesses  a  melan- 
choly interest — as  the  bottom  of  each 
page  seems  to  mark  the  successive  grave- 
stones of  earnest  readers,  who  couM  get 
thus  far  and  no  farther — we  have  an  ex- 
plicit connection  traced  in  the  long 
digression  at  the  end  of  the  third  book 
between  the  poet  him.self  and  the  char- 
acter he  is  depicting.  But  all  this  is  not 
unreasonable  in  lyrical  romances,  what- 
ever dramatic  title  the  author  chooses  to 
give  them.  It  is  in  the  dramas  them- 
selves that  the  real  characteristics  of 
Browning's  dramatic  presentation  should 
properly  be  studied.  In  these  a  distinc- 
tion may  be  drawn  between  a  poem  like 
Pippa  Passes,  which,  though  regularly 
divided  into  acts,  is  really  unactable, 
and  such  pieces  as  2 he  Blot  on  the 
'Scutcheon,  Strafford,  and  The  Return  of 
the  Druses,  which  are  dramas  in  the 
formal  sense  of  the  term.  Midway 
between  these  two  extremes  lie  the  dra- 
matic sketches  entitled  In  a  Balcony,  A 
Soufs  Tragedy,  and  Colombe' s  Birthday, 
while  King  Victor  and  King  Charles  and 
Luria  approach  to,  though  they  do  not 
quite  reach,  the  formal  requirements  of 
the  drama.  In  each  of  these  intermedi- 
ate plays  there  is  such  a  smallness  of  in- 
terest, such  a  slenderness  of  plot,  and  so 
limited  an  interaction  of  character,  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  any 
theatrical  audience,  except  possibly 
those  which  could  in  Germany  bear 
Nathan  dcr  Weisc  on  the  stage,  listening 
to  them  with  any  attention  or  pleasure. 
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The  essence  of  drama  is,  of  course, 
play  of  character,  either  the  crossing  or 
recrossing  of  different  lines  of  interest 
as  a  number  of  characters  work  out  the 
plot,  or  the  evolution  of  a  single  char- 
acter through  the  influence  or  antago- 
nism of  others.  If  a  single  character, 
slowly  developing,  be  represented  in  a 
series  of  monologues,  it  is  doubtless  in- 
teresting as  a  psychological  study,  but 
it  is  not  a  drama.  The  contrast  of 
character  is  essential,  a  condition  which 
carries  with  it  the  necessity  of  consist- 
ency in  portraiture.  Now,  to  Browning, 
also,  the  drama  is  an  interaction  of 
characters,  but  the  interaction  is  one 
which  he  interprets  in  his  own  way. 
The  characters  are  different  mouthpieces 
of  the  poet  himself,  different  shadows  of 
his  one  personality,  all  alike  affecting 
the  same  turns  of  expression  and 
thought  ;  and  the  contrast,  such  as  it  is, 
is  between  the  various  shifting  phases 
and  feelings  of  his  own  richly  endowed 
mind.  In  a  play  of  Browning,  the  hero, 
naturally  enough,  talks  like  Browning  ; 
but  so,  too,  does  the  heroine,  so  does 
the  villain,  so  do  the  populace.  Con- 
trast there  certainly  is,  but  not  contrast 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  There  is  none  of 
that  impersonal  touch  which  we  have  in 
Shakespeare,  and  which  makes  one  know 
Shakespeare's  characters,  while  what 
Shakespeare's  own  character  may  be  re- 
mains a  mystery.  Browning  is  too  per- 
sonal, too  "  subjective,''  too  instinct 
with  himself  ;  he  cannot  project  himself 
outward,  so  to  speak,  in  his  creations  ; 
he  cannot  forget  himself  by  means  of  a 
wide  human  sympathy.  Dramatic  crea- 
tor in  this  sense  he  certainly  is  not  ;  in 
his  noblest  creations  are  to  be  found 
fragments  of  a  mind,  all  bearing  a  single 
stamp  ;  in  his  best  characters  he  re- 
mains himself. 

But  then,  such  is  the  artist's  gift,  this 
is  forgotten  over  and  over  again  owing 
to  the  singularly  rich  and  versatile 
endowments  of  Browning's  mind.  In 
the  mouth  of  his  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting heroes — especially  if  the  plays  be 
read  singly  and  after  some  interval — the 
strained  and  intricate  language  in  which 
Browning  delights  does  not  at  once  ap- 
pear inappropriate.  And  there  are 
many  passages  in  Browning's  dramatic 
writing  (which  contrasts  most  favorably 
with  the  rest  of  his  work  in  this  respect) 


where  the  language  is  powerfully  clear 
and  simple,  and  in  them  the  absence  of 
any  real  characterization  remains  unsus- 
pected. But  Browning  cannot  be  either 
clear  or  simple  for  more  than  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  directly  the  style  becomes 
idiosyncratic,  we  know  with  whom  we 
have  to  deal.  Listen  to  the  retainer's 
talk  in  The  Blot  on  the  ^Scutcheon. 

"  Our  master  takes  his  hand, 
Richard  and  his  white  staff  are  on  the  move, 
Back  fall  our  people — 'tsh — there's  Timothy 
Sure  to  get  tangled  in  his  ribbon  ties, 
And  Peter's  cursed  rosette's  a-coming  off  !  " 

Nothing  could  be  better  or  more  life- 
like ;  but  now — 

"  I  don't  see  wherefore  Richard  and  his  troop 
Of  silk  and  silver  varlets  there,  should  find 
Their  perfumed  selves  so  indispensable 
On  high  days." 

Their  perfumed  selves  so  indispen- 
sable !  It  reminds  one  of  Hamlet's 
waterfly,  Osric,  rather  than  of  Tresham's 
retainers.  Or  let  us  take  another  in- 
stance, how  a  bystander — one  of  the 
populace  be  it  remembered — is  able  to 
describe  Ogniben's  demeanor  and  lan- 
guage in  A  Soul's  Tragedy  : 

"  Here  are  you  who,  I  make  sure,  glory  ex- 
ceedingly in  knowing  the  noble  nature  of  the 
soul,  its  divine  impulses,  and  so  forth  ;  and 
with  such  a  knowledge  you  stand,  as  it  were, 
armed  to  encounter  the  natural  doubts  and  fears 
as  to  that  same  inherent  nobility,  that  are  apt  to 
waylay  us,  the  weaker  ones,  in  the  road  of  life. 
And  when  we  look  eagerly  to  see  them  fall  be- 
fore you,  lo,  round  you  wheel,  only  the  left 
hand  gets  the  blow  ;  one  proof  of  the  soul's 
nobility  destroys  simply  another  proof,  quite 
as  good,  of  the  same.  Our  gaping  friend,  the 
burgess  yonder,  does  not  want  the  other  kind 
of  kingship,  that  consorts  in  understanding 
better  than  his  fellows  this  and  similar  points 
of  human  nature,  nor  to  roll  under  his  tongue 
this  sweeter  morsel  still  —  the  feeling  that 
through  immense  philosophy,  he  does  not  feel, 
he  rather  thinks,  above  you  and  me  !  "  And 
so  chatting  they  glided  off  arm  in  arm. 

Roll  under  his  tongue  this  sweeter 
morsel  still  !  Fancy  a  bystander,  one 
of  the  populace,  calling  such  talk  as  this 
"  chatting  !"  Or  once  more,  listen  to 
Phene  in  Pippa  .Passes — Phene,  the 
young  Greek  girl,  a  daughter  of  the 
old  hag,  Natalia,  "  white  and  quiet  as  an 
apparition,  and  fourteen  years  old  at 
farthest,"  as  the  student  describes  her  : 

"  Even  you  perhaps 
Cannot  take  up,  now  you  have  once  let  fall, 
The  music's  life,  and  me  along  with  that, 
No,  or  you  would  !    We'll  stay  then,  as  we  are 
Above  the  world. 
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"  What  rises  is  myself, 
Not   me    the    shame  and    suffering  :  but   they 

sink, 
Are  left,  I  rise  above  them  : 

Yet  your  friends,  speaking  of    you,  used  that 

smile. 
That  hateful  smirk  of  boundless  self-conceit 
Which  seems  lo  take  possession  of  the  world 
And  make  of  God  a  tame  confederate, 
Purveyor  to  their  appetites." 

Fine  lines,  assuredly,  but  as  little  ap- 
propriate to  Phene  as  they  would  be  to 
Pippa  herself,  for  all  that  she  is  the 
heroine. 

The  dramatic  presentation  of  char- 
acter requires  more  than  skilful  and 
striking  speeches,  with  a  faintly  outlined 
background  of  difficult  and  dangerous 
circumstances.  Action  is  needed,  the 
pressure  of  other  minds,  the  alternate 
yielding  and  conquering  of  a  human 
unit,  battling  with  an  overmastering  fate 
in  a  series  of  impressive  scenes,  or  at 
least  the  gathering  up  of  many  threads  of 
separate  interests  in  the  supreme  interest 
of  the  hero.  The  best  instance  in 
Browning  of  this  conception  of  a  drama 
is,  curiously  enough,  in  Pippa  Passes, 
the  least  dramatic  in  form  of  all  his 
plays.  Here  we  have  four  separate 
romances,  Ottima  and  Sebald,  Phene 
and  Jules,  Luigi  and  his  mother,  Mon- 
signor  and  Ugo  (to  say  nothing  of 
Bluphocks  and  the  Austrian  police), 
strung  on  the  single  thread  of  Pippa's 
New  Year's  Day.  Pippa  is  the  "  better 
mind"  of  all  these  sinning  and  strug- 
gling peisonalities  :  it  is  her  passing,  the" 
sound  of  her  voice  and  the  melody  of 
her  songs,  which  mark  in  each  successive 
case  the  highest  point  in  the  dramatic 
situation.  The  blithe  girl  from  the  silk- 
mills  brings  to  each  their  redemption, 
and  on  her  depends,  and  from  her  dates 
their  possible  amelioration.  Here  are 
the  true  elements  of  a  drama  with  the 
fine  moral  of  the  endless  powers  of  good, 
which  a  frank  and  simple  nature  pos- 
sesses, wave  after  wave  of  blessing 
thrown  off  in  widening  circles  from  the 
single  worthy  character  in  the  play. 
Yet  Pippa  Passes  remains,  owing  to  the 
capriciousness  of  its  form,  a  poem  to  be 
read  in  the  study  rather  than  a  play  to 
be  seen  on  the  stage.  In  other  dramas 
no  attempt  at  action  is  even  made. 
Luria  affords  a  notable  example.  Luria, 
the  Moor,  is  a  fine  open  character  :  he 
is  the  true  man,  the  honest  and  gallant 


soldier  ;  round  him  are  all  the  tricks  and 
arts  of  Florence,  plot  and  counterplot, 
suspicion  and  intrigue,  on  one  side 
Uomizia,  and  on  the  other  Braccio.  In 
him,  therefore,  the  reader  looks  to  see 
that  spectacle  for  gods  and  men,  the 
good  man  struggling  with  fate.  But  in 
all  the  scenes  which  represent  the  devel- 
opment of  the  catastrophe  there  is  no 
movement,  no  scenic  interest,  no  picture 
for  the  eye.  There  is  indeed  much  ad- 
mirable writing  and  many  lines  which 
send  the  blood  up  to  the  cheek,  without 
which  Browning  would  not  be  Brown- 
ing. But  in  all  five  acts  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  dramatic  situation,  unless  l,uria 
poisoning  himself  in  the  solitude  of  his 
own  tent  may  be  said  to  be  one.  The 
matter  is  best  seen  in  a  couple  of  con- 
trasts. The  character  of  the  plain 
soldier,  struggling  with  a  world  of  de- 
ception, is  in  some  respects  comparable 
with  that  of  Harold  in  Tennyson's 
drama.  The  position  of  a  successful 
captain,  tempted  to  turn  his  arms  against 
the  city  whose  soldiers  he  leads,  reminds 
one  of  Coriolanus.  But  where  in 
Browning's  play  is  the  interest  of 
Coriolanus's  mother  and  wife  ?  Shall  it 
be  found  in  Domizia,  who  remains,  it 
must  be  confessed,  somewhat  of  an 
enigma,  with  her  change  from  feminine 
vindictiveness  to  masculine  large- 
mindedness  ?  Or  in  the  wearisome 
astuteness  of  Braccio,  who  fails  in  the 
attempt  to  pull  the  wires  of  a  Florentine 
jury,  moved  to  forgiveness  by  the  sud- 
den pleading  of  Luria's  adversary, 
Tiburzio  ?  And  though  indeed  in  Ten- 
nyson we  miss  the  sure  Shakespearian 
touch,  there  is  not  in  him  the  same 
austerity  of  formal  dialogue  which  we 
find  in  Browning.  He  knows  that  to 
understand  a  soldier's  character  we  want 
to  have  some  of  the  crash  of  battle  in 
our  ears.  Nothing  could  be  finer  in  its 
way  than  the  rapid  descriptive  touches 
of  the  battle  of  Senlac  in  Harold,  con- 
veyed in  the  scene  between  Edith  and 
Stigand,  where,  breaking  the  quick  in- 
terchange of  question  and  answer,  are 
heard  the  Norman  and  English  war- 
cries,  and  the  monotonous  chanting  of 
the  monks  of  Waltham,  But  such  ap- 
peal to  the  eye  as  well  as  ear  Browning 
will  have  none  of. 

The  same  limited  range  of  interest  is 
found  in  Kin^  Victor  and  Kin^  Charles, 
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where  the  main  point  is  presumably  the 
contrast  between  the  old  king  and  the 
young  king,  the  father  and  the  son. 
Victor  resigns  the  crown  to  Charles,  but 
cannot  be  content  to  live  in  retirement, 
and  plots  to  return.  He  is  foiled,  partly 
by  the  somewhat  sudden  change  in 
D'Ormea,  the  minister,  partly  by  death. 
The  sole  interest  is  the  contrast  of  the 
two  kings.  Polyxena,  Charles's  wife,  is 
described  in  Browning's  introduction 
as  possessed  of  "a  noble  and  right 
woman's  manliness,"  but  in  the  play 
she  is  a  mere  sketch  of  the  character,  as 
far  as  dramatic  purposes  are  concerned. 
D'Ormea  is  first  a  rascal  and  then  be- 
comes better  advised,  but  no  subtle 
links  are  indicated  to  connect  the  early 
rascality  with  the  subsequent  rectitude, 
any  more  than  they  are  indicated  in  the 
case  of  Domizia  in  Luria.  Throughout 
the  play  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a 
"  situation"  occurs.  It  is  a  literary 
drama  at  most,  and  perhaps  even  so 
scarcely  a  good  one  of  its  kind.  To 
speak  plainly,  it  is  too  dull  and  unin- 
teresting. Nor  is  it  the  case  that 
Browning  is  avowedly  only  writing 
dramas  for  the  study,  or  that  he  is  in- 
sensible to  the  legitimate  scenic  effects 
of  a  play.*  A  purely  literary  drama 
always  strikes  one  as  somewhat  incon- 
gruous, and  it  is  no  less  than  a  national 
misfortune  that  of  the  three  contem- 
porary poets,  Swinburne,  Browning,  and 
Tennyson,  only  the  last  should  even 
care  to  have  his  dramas  presented  on 
the  stage.  The  result  is  only  too 
obvious.  The  "  practical  playwrights," 
in  whose  hands  the  matter  is  left,  being 
perhaps  rather  weak  on  the  literary  side, 
either  borrow  their  literary  matter  with- 
out acknowledgment,  or  entirely  throw 
overboard  the  literary  elements  of 
drama  for  the  sake  of  scenic.  But  in 
Strafford,  at  all  events,  Browning  gives 
us  a  composition  in  which  there  are 
scenes  strongly  appealing  to  the  eye. 
The  scene  at  the  end  of  Act  III., 
where  Strafford,  amid  an  excited  crowd 
of  his  own  adherents  and  the  Presby- 
terian partisans,  reaches  the  doors  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  through  which  we  catch 
glimpses  of  Hampden  and  Pym  at  the 


*  A  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon  was  brought  out  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1S43,  and  failed.  Macready  also 
acted  in  Straffo7-d,  but  without  success. 


bar,  possesses  the  elements  of  truly 
pictorial  drama.  Here  too  are  lines  of 
wonderful  grace  and  beauty  :  one  of 
them,  put  into  Strafford's  mouth,  and 
ending  Act  H.,  haunts  the  memory  with 
its  perfect  melody. 
"  Night  has  its  first,  supreme  forsaken  star." 

Nor  could  there  well  be  a  more  pathet- 
ic touch  than  where,  in  the  midst  of 
Strafford's  anxious  debating  with  Bal- 
four and  Charles  as  to  his  own  escape, 
and  the  movement  toward  the  door,  their 
occurs  the  sudden  reminiscence  of  the 
two  children  in  the  next  room  : 

"Now  '  but  tread  softly — children  are  at  play 
In  the  next  room.     Precede  :  I  follow." 

At  the  close  of  the  drama,  however, 
which  surely  might  have  been  made  so 
fine.  Browning  seems  designedly  to 
shrink  from  the  natural  scenic  catastro- 
phe. All  that  we  have  is  a  couple  of 
contrasted  speeches  from  Strafford  and 
Pym,  and  the  curtain  falls,  not  on  the 
properly  dramatic  interest  of  Stratford's 
own  personality,  but  on  an  historical  in- 
terest, the  prophecy  of  the  next  death 
which  England's  salvation  may  entail. 
"  England,  I  am  thine  own,"  says  Pym. 

"  dost  thou  exact 
That  service  ?     I  obey  thee  to  the  end." 

This  is  a  characteristic  instance  of  the 
predominance  of  the  literary  and  historic 
interest  over  the  dramatic  ;  for  observe 
that  the  feeling  the  reader  is  left  with  is 
not  the  pathos  of  Strafford's  loyalty  and 
its  melancholy  issue,  but  the  external 
and  superfluous  interest  that  Pym  and 
his  fellows  may  have  next  time  to  strike 
at  a  nobler  prey. 

In  the  choice  of  subjects  for  drama, 
one  of  Browning's  least  pleasing  char- 
acteristics is  discovered.  It  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  there  appears  in  his 
poems,  over  and  over  again,  a  deliberate 
preference  for  the  irregular  and  un- 
healthy phenomena  of  human  nature  and 
life.  Here  and  there  Browning  is  a 
naturalist,  according  to  the  most  rigorous 
standard  of  M.  Zola.  He  seems  to  lay 
more  stress  on  passion  than  love,  on 
hypocrisy  than  truth,  on  disease  than 
health,  on  vice  than  virtue.  It  is  not 
the  moral  Puritan  alone  who  would  so 
judge  him.  Undoubtedly  the  dramatic 
elements  in  life  are,  more  often  than 
not,  concerned  with  the  abnormal  rela- 
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tions  of  mankind  to  one  another  ;  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  professed 
moralist  is  usually  intolerant  of  dramatic 
art.  But  it  is  not  the  moral  point  of 
view  but  the  artistic  which  is  here  of 
importance,  and  if  Browning  is  to  be 
condemned  for  "  realism"  it  must  be 
because  it  is  inartistic,  not  because  it 
paints  immoral  relations.  That  exces- 
sive stress  on  the  ugly  and  the  morbid  is 
inartistic,  surely  needs  no  demonstra- 
tion. The  case  stands  just  as  if  we 
were  judging  a  landscape  or  a  portrait. 
A  successful  picture  is  one  in  which 
lifelike  detail  is  strictly  subordinated  to 
general  effect  of  light,  tone,  and  color. 
A  successful  drama  is  one  in  which  plot 
and  counterplot,  intrigue  and  passion, 
are  subordinated  to  those  general  rela- 
tions of  life  which  we  call  human  and 
natural.  Life  is  not  all  meanness  or 
vice,  any  more  than  a  cornfield  is  all 
pre-Raphaelite  poppies,  or  a  human  face 
all  photographic  moles  and  wrinkles. 
Now  a  dramatic  writer  who  lays  em- 
phatic stress  on  the  morbid  phases  of 
life  is  guilty  of  this  kind  of  inartistic 
realism  :  he  is  painting  not  on  the  broad 
lines  of  a  general  effect  which  is  what 
we  see  and  feel  to  be  "  natural,"  but 
isolating  one  or  two  ugly  particulars,  so 
that  the  true  perspective  is  distorted. 
It  is  to  this  realistic  level  that  Browning 
sometimes  derxends.  An  almost  inex- 
plicable love  of  the  irregular  and  un- 
healthy spoils  some  of  his  best  effects. 
In  one  of  the  finest  of  his  shorter  plays, 
the  Biol  on  the  'Scutcheon^  the  whole 
interest  turns  on  the  immoral  relations 
of  the  hero  and  heroine.  What  makes 
the  drama  is  the  fact  that  Mildred  and 
Mertoun,  who  are  about  to  be  formally 
married,  have  in  reality  consummated 
their  union  before.  Perhaps  so  far 
the  situation  is  not  dramatically  illegiti- 
mate ;  but  when  we  find  that  these  two 
characters  began  their  clandestine  meet- 
ings when  they  were  almost  children, 
that  they  are  not  the  characters  of 
mingled  goodness  and  badness  which 
experience  in  such  matters  might  create, 
but  represented  as  living  models  of 
purity  (■'  a  depth  of  purity  immovable," 
is  the  expression  of  Tresham,  the  mur- 
derer of  the  youthful  gallant),  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  criticism  that  such 
a  situation,  ending  as  it  does  in  a  triple 
death,  is  almost  grotesquely  abnormal. 


In  Pippa  Passes  we  have  even  stronger  in- 
dications of  the  same  characteristic  trait. 
Ottima  and  Sebald  have  purchased 
their  guilty  meetings  by  the  murder 
of  Ottima's  husband.  Phene,  who  be- 
comes by  the  devices  of  jealous  fellow- 
students  Jules's  wife,  is  a  young  Greek 
girl,  a  daughter  of  that  hag,  Natalia,  so 
she  swears,  who  "  helps  us  to  models  at 
three  lire  an  hour  ;"  Monsignor  is  a 
vicious  hypocrite  ;  Ugo,  a  blood-stained 
accomplice  in  crime  ;  Bluphocks  is  so 
repulsive  a  monstrosity  that  the  poet  has 
in  his  own  defence  to  quote  the  apolo- 
getic text  that  "  he  maketh  his  sun  to 
rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good."  Nor 
in  the  other  dramas  is  there  any  lack  of 
suggestion  of  the  same  unhealthy  back- 
ground, even  where  vice  does  not  form 
the  main  interest.  There  is  the  usual 
hint  of  the  baseness  and  meanness  of 
humanity  in  The  Di-uses,  in  the  plots  of 
the  Prefect  and  the  Chapter  ;  in 
Colombe' s  Birthday  in  the  Courtiers,  in 
A  SouV s  Tragedy  in  the  character  of 
Chiappino  :  sometimes  a  repulsive  touch 
mars  a  pretty  picture  of  love.  When 
Anael  is  describing  the  growing  relations 
between  herself  and  Djabal — 

"  Oh,  my  happiness 
Rounds  to  the  full,  whether  I  choose  or  no  ! 
His  eyes  met  mine,  he  was  about  to  speak, 
His  hand  grew  damp." 

Is  it  not  a  wilful  realism  to  add  that 
unpleasant  fact  of  a  "  damp  hand," 
which  physiologists  tell  us  is  the  external 
counterpart  and  sign  of  strong  emotion  ? 
The  reason  for  this  love  of  the  un- 
natural and  the  morbid  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Browning  is  a  student  of  the 
shady  side  of  life  because  he  is  so  dis- 
posed to  keen  psychological  analysis, 
and  it  is  obvious  how  de[)endent  psy- 
chology is  on  the  study  of  pathological 
states.  But  the  relation  of  psychology 
to  drama  is  like  that  of  anatomy  to  the 
statuary's  art  ;  it  is  a  necessary  propae- 
deutic. To  bring  psychohigical  analy- 
sis in  its  raw  and  crude  state  into  drama, 
is  to  introduce  a  page,  say  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  into  one  of  Shelley's  lyrics  ; 
for  a  piece  of  artistic  work  is  eminently 
synthetic — the  putting  together  and  re- 
construction of  elements  elsewhere  dis- 
entangled. Analysis  must  precede  but 
not  form  part  of  the  competed  work, 
just  as  the  scaffolding  must  not  be  built 
into  the   finished   house.      It    is   indeed 
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the  very  crown  and  perfection  of  Art 
that  it  should  appear  so  independent  of, 
and  yet  so  necessarily  involve,  previous 
analytic  study.  How  much  psychologi- 
cal analysis— whether  conscious  or  un- 
conscious— must  have  preceded  the 
creation  of  a  Macbeth,  or  an  Othello,  or 
above  all,  a  Hamlet  !  Even  in  the  last 
mentioned  character,  where  there  is 
most  of  the  mental  disentanglement  of 
motives  and  desires  in  monologues  and 
soliloquies,  the  psychology  is  strictly 
subordinated  to  the  drama.  Why  else 
should  we  have  so  many  commentaries 
on  Hamlet,  so  many  monographs  to 
prove  exactly  what  his  character  was  or 
was  not  ?  But  Browning's  characters 
need  no  commentary.  The  poet  himself 
is,  in  the  speeches  which  he  puts  into 
their  mouths,  the  most  unwearied  and 
exhaustive  of  commentators.  Luria 
takes  eighty  lines  of  patient  self-analysis 
to  reveal  himself  to  the  audience  in 
Act  IV.,  before  he  drinks  the  fatal  phial. 
King  Victor,  when  he  returns  to  the 
palace  he  had  bequeathed  to  his  son 
Charles,  explains  himself  in  a  speech  of 
eighty-two  lines.  When  Constance  is 
expounding  to  Norbert  (in  In  a  Bal- 
cony)  the  mental  condition  of  the  Queen, 
her  analysis  extends  over  fifty-three  lines 
in  one  speech  and  sixty-one  in  a  second. 
Djabal  and  Anael,  in  one  of  their  most 
critical  meetings  (in  The  Druses),  when 
Anael  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  her  worldly 
leanings  toward  Loys,  and  Djabal  is  in 
the  throes  of  conscious  hypocrisy,  com- 
mence their  interview  with  fifty-four  lines 
of  commentary  on  their  own  motives, 
conveyed  in  two  asides  to  the  audience. 
Let  any  actor  or  actress  imagine  how  he 
or  she  is  to  represent  a  lovers'  meeting 
which  commences  in  so  inauspicious  a 
fashion  !  In  all  this  there  is  too  much 
of  the  art  which  adds  to  nature  and  too 
little  of  the  higher  art  which  nature 
makes. 

Nor  is  Browning's  analysis  of  such  a 
kind  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  most  intricate  and  in- 
volved, sounding  the  depths  of  human 
passion  and  measuring  the  windings  of 
the  human  intellect  in  language  which 
sufficiently  taxes  the  understanding  when 
read  in  the  study,  and  which  is  often 
simply  incomprehensible  when  listened 
to  for  the  first  time.  There  is  no  such 
an   explorer    of   the    human    mind    as 


Browning  ;  he  is,  above  all,  the  mental 
philosopher,  the  acute  psychologist,  the 
unflinching  vivisector,  the  literary  sur- 
geon who  wields  the  knife  over  the 
quivering  nerves  and  flesh  of  humanity. 
And  hence  the  character  of  which 
Browning  is  conspicuously  fond  is  the 
philosophic  student  of  life,  like  Ogniben 
in  a  Soul's  Tragedy,  or  Melchior  in 
Colombe's  Bitthday,  or  D'Ormea  in  King 
Victor  and  King  Charles.  Browning 
has  in  these  matters  the  true  instincts  of 
a  metaphysician,  but  the  metaphysical 
instinct  does  not  always  lead  to  the  best 
or  the  truest  dramatic  portraiture. 
Hence  it  is  rarely  possible  to  feel  quite 
at  home  with  Browning's  heroes  ;  the 
reason  probably  being  that  there  are  cer- 
tain stages  of  the  ideal,  at  which  all 
dramatic  treatment  becomes  absurd,  the 
material  means  of  the  theatre  being  in- 
adequate to  its  representation. 

In  the  delineation  of  character  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  much  more  im- 
portant and  interesting  the  male  char- 
acters are  made  than  the  female.  It  is 
over  his  Chiappinos,  his  Straffords,  his 
Victors,  his  Lurias,  his  Djabals,  that 
Browning  spends  most  care  and  elabora- 
tion. There  are  few  good  acting  parts 
for  women  in  his  dramas.  If  we  take 
twelve  of  his  female  characters,  we 
shall  find  that  six  (Eulalia,  Polyxena, 
Gwendolen,  Colombe,  Pippa,  and  Lady 
Carlyle)  are  all  more  or  less  mere 
sketches  of  character,  three  (Ottima, 
Phene,  and  Domizia)  have  some  moral 
taint,  and  only  three  are  carefully 
drawn  and  interesting  characters,  viz., 
Constance,  Mildred,  and  Anael.  Of 
these  three,  the  first  appears  in  the  scene 
/;/  a  Balcony,  which,  splendidly  written 
as  it  is,  can  hardly  be  called  actable, 
owing  to  the  slenderness  of  treatment  ; 
the  second  is  the  principal  figure  in  the 
Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon,  who  has  entered 
on  an  intrigue  with  the  hero  before  the 
action  of  the  play  commences  ;  the  third, 
Anael,  though  she  commits  murder  and 
suicide,  is  undoubtedly  a  true,  womanly, 
and  dramatic  creation.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  what  is  Browning's  view 
as  to  the  key-note  of  a  woman's  char- 
acter. If  one  may  judge  from  Con- 
stance and  Colombe  and  Anael,  it  would 
appear  to  be  self-sacrifice — the  endless 
giving  up  of  herself  to  the  man.  The 
same  lesson  is  broutrht  out  in  a  somewhat 
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unpleasing  way  in  other  passages.  A 
moral  which  Browning  seems  rather 
fond  of  in  describing  the  relations  of  man 
to  woman  is  that  the  man  is  capable  of 
loving  many  women  (witness  Any  JF/fc 
to  any  Husband,  James  Lee  s  Wife, 
Fifine  at  the  Fair),  while  the  woman  can 
only  surrender  herself  to  the  one  partic- 
ular man.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  some  of  the  ladies  who  study 
Browning  think  of  this  very  masculine 
moral. 

However  slightly  the  women  may  be 
drawn,  the  male  characters  are  almost 
uniformly  psychological  studies  of  great 
care  and  detail.  This  is  true  not  only 
of  the  large  and  more  obtrusive  person- 
alities, but  also  of  the  subordinate. 
Chiappino,  for  instance,  who  appears  in 
the  slight  sketch  called  a  Souf  s  Tragedy, 
is  a  study  of  the  demoralization  of  an 
enlightened  but  selfish  democrat.  Tresh- 
am,  in  the  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon,  is  a 
type  of  the  aris.tocrat,  narrow-minded, 
but  gallant,  jealous  of  his  family's 
honor.  Prince  Berthold,  in  Co/onibe' s 
Birthday,  is  the  cold  and  scheming  man 
of  ambition,  who  takes  love  as  he  takes 
everything  else,  as  an  instrument  solely 
of  successful  progress.  In  Luria  we 
have  the  outlines  of  a  contrast  on  the 
one  hand  between  two  soldier-char- 
acters, the  simple  Moor  and  the  more 
subtle  Florentine  who  preceded  him  in 
the  command,  and  on  the  other  hand 
between  two  Florentines,  Puccio,  who 
though  subtle  is  generous,  and  Braccio, 
who  is  subtle  and  heartless.  King 
Victor  is  one  of  the  best  creations  of  all 
— the  prince  who,  full  of  fire,  audacity, 
and  dissimulation,  thinks,  and  falsely 
thinks,  that  a  life  spent  in  battle  and 
diplomatic  scheming  can  suddenly  be 
changed  to  one  of  rural  simplicity  and 
retirement. 

In  such  characters  as  Strafford  and 
Djabal  the  psychology  is  deeper  and  the 
analysis  more  careful.  Nothing  can  be 
more  pathetically  tragic  than  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  man  who,  like  King  Charles's 
minister,  attempts  to  benefit  his  country 
by  measures  which  his  country's  fate 
has  condemned.  Contradictory  motives 
are  struggling  for  the  mastery,  early 
friendship  battling  with  a  subsequent 
duty,  old  associations  with  affectionate 
loyalty.     On  the  one  side  are  P>m  and 


Hampden,  ranged  with  all  the  new-born 
forces  of  a  country  waking  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  freedom.  On  the  other 
an  almost  strained  sense  of  devotion  to 
a  worthless  and  fickle  monarch  in  the 
midst  of  a  corrupt  and  intriguing  court, 
backed  by  the  doubtful  tenderness  of  a 
Lady  Carlyle.  The  drama  works  up  to 
its  close  with  the  great  problem  of 
Strafford's  duty  left  unsolved.  There 
is  no  absolute  duty,  no  absolute  stand- 
ard of  judgment  ;  to  be  on  Pym's  side 
is  to  forecast  the  issues  of  a  doubtful 
future  ;  to  be  on  Charles's  side  is  to 
listen  to  voices  that  seem  nearer  and 
dearer — love,  loyalty,  and  conscience. 
Here  is  a  situation  of  truly  dramatic  in- 
terest. We  feel  the  contrast  in  the  two 
final  speeches,  and  balance  alternate 
sympathy  with  each.  "  Have  I  done 
well  ?"  says  Pym. 

"  Speak,  England  !  whose  sole  sake 
I  still  have  labored  for,  with  disregard 
To  my  own  heart." 

And  Strafford  answers  : 

"  I  have  loved  England  too  ;  we'll  meet  then, 

Pym  ! 
As  well  die  now  !     Youth  is  the  only  time 
To  think  and  to  decide  on  a  great  course  : 
Manhood  with  action  follows  :   but  'tis  dreary 
To  have  to  alter  our  whole  life  in  age — 
The  time  past,  the  strength  gone  !  as  well  die 

now. 
When   we  meet,  Pym,  I'd   be   set   right,    not 

now  !  " 

Noble  and  true  speeches,  to  both  of 
which  in  chorus  fashion  we  would  fain 
assent.  We  would  suffer  with  Strafford 
and  share  the  aspirations  of  Pym. 

But  Strafford  is  not  so  fine  a  drama 
as  The  Druses,  nor  is  the  character  of 
its  hero  equal  in  subtlety  to  the  char- 
acter of  Djabal.  Djabal  is  a  hypocrite 
and  a  hero  by  turns  ;  he  half  believes  in 
his  mission  to  lead  his  people  home, 
and  yet  knows  that  his  prophetic  garb  is 
an  imposture.  Sometimes  the  naked- 
ness of  his  deceit  stands  revealed,  some- 
times his  right  to  command  is  based  on 
the  true  feeling  that  he  is  intellectually 
superior  to  his  tribe.  Must  not  a  people 
be  deceived  by  some  Platonic  "  noble 
lie"  for  their  good  ?  Is  not  his  claim  to 
be  Hakeem  the  one  chance  which  the 
Druses  have  to  regain  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  ?  Is  not  he  at  heart  unself- 
ish, statesmanlike,  patriotic  ?     And    the 
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touchstone    of    all    his    sophisms    is    a 
woman's  devotion  : 

"  I  with  my  Arab  instinct,  thwarted  ever 
By  my  Frank  policy — and  with,  in  turn. 
My  Frank  brain   thwarted  by  my  Arab  heart- 
While  these  remained  in  equipoise,  I  lived 
Nothing:  had  either  been  predominant, 
As  a  Frank  schemer  or  an  Arab  mystic, 
I  had  been  something  :   now  each  has  destroyed 
The  other,  and  behold  from  out  their  crash, 
A  third  and  better  nature  rises  up 
My  mere  man's  nature  !" 

Anael  at  least  must  know  the  truth, 
Anael,  who  is  trying  all  the  while  to 
make  herself  love  him  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  he  is  her  country's 
prophet,  who  is  seeking  to  drown  her 
girl-like  leanings  toward  Loys  in  the 
blood  of  the  Prefect,  who  is  desiring  to 
rise  on  the  stepping-stones  of  her  dead 
love  to  the  higher  levels  of  godhead. 
Anael  is  perhaps  the  one  thoroughly 
admirable  and  life-like  woman's  char- 
acter in  Browning's  drama,  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  hardly  unjust  to  add  that 
'  The  Return  of  the  Druses  is  the  one 
magnificently  elaborated  play,  magnifi- 
cent alike  in  the  scenic  display  of  its 
acts,  the  evolution  of  its  characters,  and 


the  force  and  eloquence  of  its  literature. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  more  interesting 
spectacle  for  a  generation  which  despairs 
of  its  contemporary  dramatists  than  The 
Druses,  represented,  let  us  say,  on  the 
Lyceum  stage,  with  Mr.  Irving  as  Djabal 
and  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Anael.  The 
mingled  craftiness,  intellectual  strength, 
and  innate  nobleness  of  the  impostor  is 
just  one  of  those  characters  which  Mr. 
Irving  seems  most  capable  of  illustrating; 
and  the  tenderness,  and  the  doubts,  and 
the  despair,  and  the  treachery  of  Anael 
could  hardly  find  a  better  representative 
than  that  actress  who  wins  enthusiastic 
suffrages  by  her  gracefulness  and  melo- 
dious tones,  even  where  true  tragic  death 
is  wanting.  Heaven  help  the  actors  who 
have  to  recite  some  of  the  speeches,  with 
their  involutions  and  their  parentheses 
and  their  prolixity  !  But  the  scenic 
background  is  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
even  this  spectacle-loving  age.  When 
Shakespeare  runs  its  thousand  and  one 
nights,  perhaps  Browning's  drama — 
literary,  academic,  impracticable,  and 
"  caviare  to  the  general" — may  yet  be 
found  to  have  "  its  first,  supreme,  for- 
saken star." — Fortnightly  Review. 
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I. 

The  Middle  Ages  are  rightly  so  call- 
ed, standing  as  they  do  half  way  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  worlds  ;  one 
foot  in  each,  but  belonging  to  neither. 
The  ancient  civilizations  had  emptied 
themselves  into  them.  In  philosophic 
Greece,  in  imperial  Rome,  in  wild  Ger- 
many, in  theocratic  Judaea,  are  the 
sources  of  their  intellectual,  political, 
moral,  and  spiritual  existence.  And 
dead  as  they  are  to  us,  in  many  re- 
spects, in  this  new  time,  in  others  they 
yet  live.  "Far  off,"  "  yet  ever  nigh," 
we  come  upon  them  in  a  thousand  ways 
in  our  daily  walk  through  life.  They 
are  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  period  in 
all  history  for  the  philosophical  student, 
unhappily  by  no  means  so  common  a 
character  among  us  as  could  be  desired. 
And  their  primary    and    most    striking 


characteristic  is  that  which  is  indicated 
in  the  title  so  often  given  to  them  of  the 
Ages  of  Faith.  The  mind  of  mediaeval 
Europe  was  saturated  with  the  spirit- 
ual, the  supernatural,  the  mysterious. 
Things  possessed  were  counted  as  dross 
in  comparison  with  things  hoped  for  ; 
things  visible  faded  into  nothingness 
before  the  keen  vision  of  things  unseen. 
Every  one  who  has  the  most  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  Middle  Ages  knows 
this.  And,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be 
unfair  to  say  that  many  a  scholar  who 
deems  his  knowledge  of  those  ages  to  be 
by  no  means  rudimentary  knows  little 
more  than  this  of  their  dominant  ele- 
ment. But,  in  truth,  we  have  made  very 
small  progress  toward  a  correct  appre- 
hension of  the  mediaeval  mind,  by  merely 
grasping  the  fact  of  its  absorbing  super- 
naturalism.  Intense  realization  of  a 
spiritual  world  is  a  common  enough  fact 
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in  human  history.  In  Greece  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  Rome  until  the  com- 
mencement of  that  era,  faith  in  invisible 
realities  surrounding  man  on  every  side, 
in  powers  and  agencies  of  a  superhuman 
character,  directly  and  intimately  affect- 
ing him,  was  as  strong,  as  unciuestioning, 
as  operative  in  the  popular  mind  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  St.  Bernard  and  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi.  To  understand  the 
Middle  Ages  it  is  necessary  not  merely 
to  discern  the  fact  of  their  supernatural- 
ism,  but  correctly  to  appreciate  its  char- 
acter. It  is  not  enough  to  know  that 
they  were  penetrated  by  the  most  vivid 
conceptions  of  a  world  transcending 
sense  ;  it  is  essential  to  know  also  of 
what  kind  those  conceptions  were  ;  and 
here,  perhaps,  comparison  may  serve  as 
a  most  useful  instrument.  Classical 
antiquity  and  mediaeval  Christianity  were 
both  instinct  with  the  supernatural.  But 
in  their  views  of  it  there  were  radical 
differences  of  vital  practical  importance, 
and  those  differences  I  shall  endeavor 
briefly  to  set  forth. 

II. 

The  most  striking  fact  about  ancient 
Paganism,  as  it  lived  and  ruled  in  the 
popular  mind*  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is 
the  well-nigh  total  absence  from  it  of 
any  idea  at  all  nearly  answering  to  that 
which  the  term  "  God"  conveys,  more 
or  less  distinctly,  to  the  European  mind 
of  the  present  day.  It  has  been  pro- 
foundly remarked  by  Cardinal  Newman, 
that  the  word  "  contains  a  theology  in 
itself."  But  even  to  the  most  uncul- 
tured and  unscientific  in  Christian  coun- 
tries, it  denotes — however  difficult  they 
might  find  it  to  express  the  conception 
—  a  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator, 
Upholder,  Governor,  and  Sovereign 
Lord  of  all  ;    self-dependent,   and    the 


*  I  say  "  the  popular  mind."  I  am  far  from 
ignoring  the  glimpses  of  this  great  idea  which 
visitedjfrom  time  to  time  "  those  wise  old  spirits 
who,"  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  happy  phrase,"  pre- 
served natural  reason  and  religion  in  the  midst 
of  heathen  darkness.''  Take  for  instance — and 
it  is  the  most  striking  instance  known  to  me 
— the  fragment  of  Xenophanes  preserved  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  v.  p.  601): 

Elf  Gebc  £v  re  Orolai  koI  ai/OpuTzoicn  /iEytaroc 
OvTi  Sefiag  QvTjrolaiv  ofiouog  ov6t  vdrifia. 


only  Being  who  is  such  ;  Eternal  and 
the  only  Eternal  ;  all-sufficient,  all- 
blessed  and  ever-blessed  ;  the  Supreme 
Good  ;  omnipotent,  omniscient,  omni- 
present, ineffably  one,  absolutely  perfect; 
sovereign  over  His  own  actions,  though 
always  according  to  the  eternal  rule  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  is  Himself  ;  yet 
in  the  works  of  creation,  conservation, 
government,  retribution,  making  Him- 
self, as  it  were,  the  minister  and  servant 
of  all  ;  taking  an  interest  and  having  a 
sympathy  in  the  matters  of  time  and 
space,  and  imposing  on  rational  beings, 
in  whose  hearts  He  has  written  the  moral 
law,  the  duty  of  worship  and  service.* 
Of  this  great  idea  we  find  but  small 
trace  in  the  popular  theology  of  the 
ancient  world.  It  is  therefore  that 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  a  noteworthy 
passage,  speaks  of  the  polytheists  of 
Greece  as  Atheists.  "  With  reason," 
he  writes,  "  I  call  those  Atheists  who 
know  not  the  true  God  ;"t  and  he 
refers  to  St.  Paul's  phrase,  (iOeoi  ev  rip 
KoofiGi^  the  full  force  of  which  is  gen- 
erally so  little  apprehended.  Again  in 
another  place  in  the  same  treatise  he  up- 
braids them  as  "  foolish  and  silly  men, 
who,  defaming  the  super-celestial  re- 
gion, have  dragged  religion  down  to  the 
ground  by  fashioning  to  themselves 
earth-gods,  and,  by  going  after  created 
objects  instead  of  the  uncreated  Deity, 
have  sunk  into  deepest  darkness."  For 
the  nearest  approximation  in  classical 
antiquity  to  what  we  understand  by  the 
word  "  God,"  we  must  turn,  not  to  any 
of  the  anthropomorphic  deities,  but  to 
that  vague,  mysterious,  awful  power, 
personified  as.  Fate  or  the  Fates,  which 
ruled  irresistibly,  not  only  over  the 
generations  of  mortal  men,  but  also 
over  the  "  gods  many  and  lords  many" 
of  Olympus  and  the  Roman  Pantheon. 
Deep  down  in  the  heart  of  the  ancient 
world,  underlying  all  religious  concep- 
tions, alike  of  the  noblest  minds  and  of 
the  most  vulgar,  was  the  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Will,  irresistible,  inscrutable, 
inexorable  ;  and  this  all-pervading  Fa- 
talism is  the    key   to  the  religions    and 

*  See  the  very  fine  passage  in  Cardinal 
Newman's  /i/ea  of  a  University,  p.  63  (3d  edi- 
tion), from  which  the  foregoing  sentence  has 
been  abbreviated. 

f  Protrept.  c.  n,  §  23. 
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the  philosophies  of  Paganism.*  There 
is  a  profound  truth  in  the  words  of 
Petronius,  "  Primus  in  orbe  Deos  fecit 
Timor."  Men  turned  shudderingly 
away  from  the  thought  of  a  dark,  unap- 
proachable "  stream  of  tendency," 
"  non  lenis  precibus,"  to  the  interme- 
diate existences  which  they  supposed 
to  direct  the  phenomena  of  the  exter- 
nal world.  As  Mr.  Grote  observes  : 
"  Divine  personal  agents  were  invoked 
as  the  producing  and  sustaining  powers 
of  Nature."  "  Men  asked  themselves. 
Who  rains  and  thunders  ?  Who  pro- 
duces earthquakes?"!  And  they  peo- 
pled the  heaven  above,  and  the  earth 
beneath,  and  the  waters  under  the  earth, 
with  beings  who  were,  indeed,  super- 
human, but  yet  were  of  like  passions  with 
themselves.  They  conceived  of  human 
life  as  a  struggle  with  destiny,  hopeless 
in  the  event,  however  protracted,  and 
they  turned  to  the  kindly  and  beautiful 
earthgods  for  aid  while  the  struggle 
lasted.  Those  deities  might,  at  all 
events,  be  propitiated.  By  omens,  by 
oracles,  by  sortilege,  by  the  science  of 
the  Augurs,  by  the  art  of  the  Harus- 
pices,  their  pleasure  might  be  divined. 
Nay,  more,  it  was  possible  for  man  to 
confer  upon  them  gratifications,  and  to 
bargain  with  them,  "  votis  pacisci,"  as 
the  poet  speaks.  Over  the  dim  mysteri- 
ous region  beyond 'the  grave  they  were, 
indeed,  powerless.  This  world  was  the 
scene  of  their  activity  ;  but,  even  in  this 
world,  it  was  only  the  things  of  sense 
that  were  under  their  control.  They 
could  give  their  votaries  wealth,  power, 
voluptuous  delights  ;  on  those  who  neg- 
lected or  otfended  them  they  might  in- 
flict all  temporal  misfortunes,  or  even 
death  itself — the  greatest  of  calamities  ; 
but  upon  the  immaterial  part  of  man 
even  the  "  fulminantis  magna  manus 
Jovis"   had  no  power.     With  the  soul. 


*  It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  authorities  for  a 
proposition  which  will  be  admitted  by  every 
competent  scholar.  But  I  may  remark  that  the 
words  of  the  Chorus  at  the  close  of  the  noblest 
production  of  the  Greek  tragic  muse, 

TiEnpUlltl'TjC^ 

OVK  laTL  OvTjTolc  ^vfKpnpd^  ona'AXnyrj, 

{Antigone, 12,00),  sum  up  the  whole  matter  as 
the  classical  mind  conceived  of  it. 

f  Grote's  Plato,  vol.  ii.  p.  2,  3d  edition  Mr. 
Grote  hapily  refers  to  Strepsiades'  question  in 
the  Nubes  (364)  :   akXa  r'lq  vei ; 


the  conscience,  the  affections,  the  gods 
were  not  concerned.  Virtue  did  not 
appease  nor  vice  repel  them.*  They 
were  in  no  sense  the  guardians  of  the 
moral  law,  nor  the  ministers  of  that 
righteous  retribution  of  which  we  are 
warned  by  the  teachings  of  our  natural 
conscience.  Ancient  polytheism  en- 
shrined no  ethical  idea,  presented  no 
standard  to  which  life  should  be  con- 
formed, had  nothing  to  offer  to  the  in- 
quiring mind  or  restless  heart.  Its 
priests  were  in  no  sense  spiritual 
teachers,  but  mere  officers  of  a  cult.  It 
witnessed,  indeed,  to  the  existence  of  a 
world  of  unseen  beings  surrounding 
man  ;  but,  as  has  been  said,  it  confined 
their  action  to  the  physical  order.  Its 
office  was  to  assuage  the  fear  which  had 
called  it  into  being,  and  it  did  this  by 
turning  away  men's  eyes  from  the 
darker  problems  of  human  existence  and 
concentrating  their  attention  upon  the 
finite.  To  make  the  most  of  to-day  was 
its  highest  gospel,  and  the  function  of 
its  gods  was  to  help  men  at  this  task. 
Hence  what  Heine  calls  "  the  cheerful 
intoxication  of  life"  in  Pagan  antiquity, 
a  life  in  which  there  is  no  element  of 
spiritualism  ;  in  which  both  the  intellect 
of  man  and  the  invisible  immaterial 
powers  which  are  above  man  exist  but 
to  minister  to  the  cravings  of  his  bodily 
senses.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
philosophy,  when  it  arose,  turned  away 
in  loathing  from  such  conceptions.  The 
instinct  of  the  fierce  democracy  of 
Athens  was  not  at  fault  in  recognizing  in 
Socrates  a  foe  to  the  ancient  gods  ; 
although,  indeed,  it  was  by  a  very 
different  thinker  that  the  most  deadly 
wound  was  inflicted  upon  the  polytheism 
of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  school  of 
Epicurus  that  the  deities  of  classical 
Paganism  fell  into  contempt,  and  that 
men  learned  at  the  same  time  to  trample 
under  foot  the  religious  idea  itself. 

But  I  must  not  linger  over  the  deca- 
dence of  classic  polytheism,  nor  pause  to 
consider  the  influence  exercised  by  the 

*  If  Horace's  "  Immunis  aram  si  tetigit 
manus"  be  cited  against  this  view,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  poet  was  writing,  not  as 
the  exponent,  but  as  the  corrector  of  the 
popular  creed.  And  a  similar  explanation  may 
be  given  of  the  numerous  passages  which  may 
be  quoted  to  the  same  effect. 
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various  sects  of  philosophy  whose  rise 
was  contemporaneous  with  its  decline. 
Let  us  repass  the  intervening  centuries, 
and  return  to  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
medieval  view  of  the  supernatural  differs 
from  that  of  antique  Paganism  in  two 
very  important  particulars  :  first,  as  to 
its  nature  ;  and  then  as  to  its  sphere  of 
action.  In  the  place  of  the  idea  of  blind 
Fate  which  underlay  the  old  polytheism, 
we  find  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  great 
theistic  conception  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  the  Hebrew  people — a  con- 
ception of  a  living  God,  and  the  Foun- 
tain of  Life,  the  Supreme  Disposer  of 
events,  and  judge  of  Men,  but  a  Hearer 
of  prayer,  as  merciful  as  great,  and 
standing  in  the  closest,  the  most  direct, 
and  most  immediate  relations  with  the 
children  of  men.  Long  the  hidden 
treasure  of  a  small  and  exclusive  tribe  of 
Northern  Semites,  this  conception  had 
been  cast  by  Christianity  into  a  new 
shape  through  the  doctrines  of  the  In- 
carnation and  the  Cross,  and,  stamped 
with  the  image  of  the  Eternal  Child  and 
the  Man  of  Sorrows,  had  become  the 
"  current  coin"^  of  the  Western  world. 
Through  all  the  clouds  and  darkness  of 
error  and  passion,  the  puerile  fables,  the 
ludicrous  superstitions  which  hang  over 
those  Middle  Ages,  the  great  thought  of 
the  infinite  God  revealed  in  the  Worm- 
made  Flesh,  whom  to  know  is  life,  but 
who,  in  St.  Augustine's  phrase,  "  non 
cognoscitur  nisi  amando, "  shines  forth 
in  luminous  beauty. 

This  was  the  "  Oriens  ex  alto,"  the 
day-spring  from  on  high,  before  whose 
"  bright  beams  of  light"  the  dark  and 
abhorred  vision  of  Fate  fled  away  like 
a  phantom  of  the  night  ;  and  with  it  the 
earth-gods  disappeared  too.  They  were 
cast  out  together  with  the  fear  which 
had  evoked  them.  But  the  region  which 
they  had  occupied  in  the  human  imagi- 
nation was  not  to  remain  vacant.  It 
was  gradually  peopled  by  a  host  of 
glorified  beings,  saintly  and  angelic,  the 
development  of  whose  cultus — as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  and  apart  from  all  theories 


*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recall  the  familiar 
and  beautiful  lines  : 

"  Tho'  truths  in  manhood  darkly  join, 
Deep-seated  in  our  mystic  frame, 
We  yield  all  blessing  to  the  name 
Of  Him  that  made  them  current  coin." 

— In  Memoriam,  xxxvi. 

New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVIII.,  No,  3 


— may  be  traced  step  by  step,  as  the  new 
religion  passed  out  of  what  may  be 
called  its  fluid  state,  and  hardened  into 
ritual  and  dogmatic  forms.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
the  view  which  regards  what  has  been 
called  "  the  Christian  Mythology"  as 
merely  a  new  edition  of  that  of  ancient 
Classicalism.  It  is  a  view  which  has 
been  held  widely  and  carried  far  in 
modern  times,  but  which  is  by  no  means 
new.  Fourteen  hundred  years  ago  we 
find  Faustus,  the  Manichean,  objecting 
to  St.  Augustine  :  "  You  have  turned 
the  idols  of  the  heathen  into  your 
martyrs,  whom  you  worship  with  similar 
prayers."*  And  so  writers  of  our  own 
day  have  sought  to  find  Apollo  beneath 
the  lineaments  of  Christ,  and  to  discern 
in  His  Virgin  Mother  a  pale  and  pas- 
sionless Venus.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
this  theory  arose.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  Church,  as  she  strug- 
gled upward  to  imperial  power,  borrow- 
ed largely  from  the  outward  ornaments 
of  the  Pagan  religion  for  her  ritual,  as 
she  used  the  existing  philosophy  for  the 
purposes  of  her  teaching  ;  and  Theo- 
doret,  writing  in  the  fifth  century, 
presses  it  as  an  argument  upon  the 
heathen  that  "  the  Lord  had  introduced 
His  own  dead  in  the  place  of  their 
gods."  "  Of  these,"  he  says,  "  He 
hath  made  a  riddance  ;  their  honor  He 
hath  conferred  upon  those,  "f  But  even 
in  the  most  ignorant  and  superstitious 
minds  among  the  adherents  of  the 
new  faith  confusion  could  hardly  have 
arisen  between  the  anthropomorphic 
divinities  whom  they  had  forsaken  and 
the  new  objects  of  their  veneration.  If 
any  fact  stands  out  as  clear  beyond  a 
doubt  in  the  history  of  Christian  teach- 
ing, where  so  much  is  doubtful,  it  is  this 
— that  from  St.  Paul  to  Savonarola  the 
deities  of  classic  Paganism  were  un- 
deviatingly  regarded  as  devils.  Such 
resemblances  as  may  be  traced  between 
the  old  gods  and  the  supernatural  pro- 
tectors, intercessors,  patrons  to  whom 
men  looked  in  medieval  Christendom, 
are  confined  to  the  accidental  externals 
of  worship.  Not  only  was  there  the 
widest  difference  between  their  at- 
tributes, their  legends,  and  the  manner 

*  S.  August. ,  CV7«/;-(T  Faust,  xx.  4. 
f  Theod.,  Adv.  Gentiles,  viii. 
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in  which  the)'  were  conceived  to  operate, 
but,  above  and  beyond  this,  it  is  certain 
that,  however  far  the  cultus  of  angeHc 
existences  and  "  divine  men"  was  car- 
ried in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  supreme 
religious  honors  of  the  altar  were  never 
paid  to  them.  Mediaeval  religion  cen- 
tred round  "  those  saciifices  of  mass- 
es" which  the  Anglican  Church  pro- 
nounces to  be  "  blasphemous  fables  and 
dangerous  deceits,"  and  those  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  God  alone.* 

So  much  as  to  the  essential  difference 
between  the  classical  and  mediaeval  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  powers  invisible  to 
man's  bodily  sight,  but  potent  over 
human  life.  Nor  is  the  difference  less 
in  the  view  taken  of  the  sphere  of  their 
action.  The  life-theory  of  Paganism  is 
as  far  removed  as  possible  from  that  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  ancient  Greek 
or  Roman,  to  whom  human  life  was  its 
own  end,  turned  away  from  the  tomb 
little  curious  to  pry  into  its  desolating 
darkness,  or,  if  he  at  any  time  admitted 
the  thought  of  it,  sought  thereby  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  fleeting  hour,  to 
' '  Spice  his  fair  banquet  with  the  dust  of  death. ' ' 

Far  other  was  the  aspect  in  which  the 
grave  presented  itself  to  the  men  of 
mediaeval  Christendom.  Por  them  it 
was  not  dark,  or,  if  dark,  only  so  with 
excess  of  light.  Their  eyes  were  stead- 
ily fixed  upon  it  in  trembling  hope,  as 
janua  vitcB^  and  in  the  illumination  from 
the  next  world  which  streamed  through 
it,  they  looked  at  their  present  scene, 
and  judged  of  human  life.  And  their 
judgment  of  human  life  had  this  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  classical  antiquity,  that 
they  regarded  it  as  a  conflict.  But  it 
was  no  longer  a  hopeless  conflict.  Man 
from  a  victim  had  become  a  warrior. 
He  might  serve  under  an  invincible  cap- 
tain, and  be  more  than  conqueror,  not 
only  over  "  mors  t'ndoi/iifa,"  but  over  a 
very  different  class  of  enemies,  of  whose 


*  So  St.  Augustine  in  words  as  applicable  to 
the  whole  medireval  period  as  to  his  own  : 
"Quis  autem  audivit  aliquando  fidelium  stantem 
sacerdotem  ad  altare  etiam  supe  sanctum  corpus 
martyris  ad  Dei  honorem  cultumque  con- 
structum,  dicere  in  precibus,  '  Offero  tibi 
sacrificium,  Petre,  vel  Paule,  vel  Cypriane  '  ?" 
.  .  .  "  Non  autem  esse  ista  sacrificia  Martyrum 
novit,  qui  novit  unum  quod  etiam  illic  offertur 
sacrificium  Christianorum." — De  Civ.  Dei,  1. 
viii.  c.  27. 


existence  the  Roman  poet  had  never 
dreamed.  The  great  battlefield  of  the 
world,  as  mediaeval  thought  judged,  was 
the  heart  of  man  ;  and  the  supremely 
important  fact  about  man  was  that  he 
was  "  master  of  his  fate  ;"  his  will  was 
free  ;  he  might  choose  his  side.  His 
real  enemies  were  not  the  sufferings  of 
this  present  life,  but  ceaseless  unseen 
foes  who  had  their  best  allies  in  the 
cravings  of  his  own  lower  nature.  Ever 
to  war  against  these — "to  resist,"  if 
need  be,  "  unto  blood,  striving  against 
sin" — such  was  the  mediaeval  view  of 
man's  true  part  in  the  fragment  of  his 
life  here.  His  reward  was  there — the 
victor's  crown  beyond  the  grave,  the 
beatific  vision  "  far  in  the  spiritual 
city."  It  is  manifest  how  this  view  of 
human  existence  must  have  transformed 
the  world  for  those  who  held  it,  not 
otiosely  as  a  notion,  but,  with  the  most 
vivid  and  real  apprehension,  as  a  fact. 
The  material  universe,  and  the  senses 
whereby  it  appeals  to  us,  which  had  been 
all  in  all  to  antique  Paganism,  are  no 
longer  the  end  of  life,  but  instruments 
of  probation.  Self-denial  and  patience 
— continere  et  siistinere  * — to  give  no  cre- 
dence to  the  world's  estimate,  whether 
of  felicity  or  infelicity — such  are  the  two 
great  principles  proposed  for  the  regimen 
of  life.  But  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
through  the  fierce  asceticism  of  the  age 
there  thrills  a  strain  of  the  loftiest  and 
most  exultant  jubilation,  such  as  the 
world  had  never  known  before.  Life  was 
not  sad  to  those  grown-up  children,  stern 
as  was  the  way  in  which  they  viewed  it. 
The  literature  of  the  cloister,  in  which 
that  view  found  its  most  perfect  expres- 
sion, was  not  the  work  of  unhappy  men. 
We  take  up,  for  example,  the  letters 
written  by  St.  Anselm  while  a  monk  at 


*  "  Duo  sunt,  quae  in  hac  vita  veluti  laboriosa 
nobis  praicipiuntur,  continere  et  sustinere. 
Jabemur  enim  continere  ab  his  quae  in  hoc 
mundo  dicuntur  bona,  et  sustinere  ea  quae  in  hoc 
mundo  abundant  mala.  Ilia  continentia,  ista 
sustinentia  vocatur  :  duo;  virtutes  quae  mundant 
animam,  et  capacem  faciunt  divinitatis.  In 
frenandis  libidinibus  et  coercendis  voluptatibus, 
ne  seducat  quod  male  blanditur,  et  enervet 
quod  prosperum  dicitur,  continentia  nobis  opus 
est :  non  credere  felicitati  terrenne,  et  usque  ad 
finem  qu.-erere  felicitatem,  qu;c  non  hal)ct  finem. 
Ut  autem  est  continentia,  felicitati  mundi  non 
credere  :  ita  sustinentise  est,  infelicitati  mundi 
non  credere." —  Aug.  Serm.  38,  init. 
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Bee,  and  we  are  amazed  at  what  Dean 
Church  happily  calls  the  "  almost  light- 
hearted  cheerfulness"  which*  breathes 
through  them.  And  yet  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  given  up  all  which  in  the 
ordinary  judgment  of  men  makes  life 
worth  living — worldly  wealth,  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  sacred  human  relations, 
nay,  even  their  own  wills.  They  might 
well  seem  to  have  lost  their  life.  They 
appear  to  have  found  it.  And  so  if  we 
look  through  "  that  wonderful  body  of 
hymns  to  which  age  after  age  has  con- 
tributed its  offering,  from  the  Ambrosian 
hymns  to  the  '  Vini,  Sancte  Spiritus'  of 
a  king  of  France,  the  '  Pange  Lingua' 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  '  Dies  Ir?e'  and 
the  '  Stabat  Mater'  of  the  two  Francis- 
can brethren  Thomas  of  Celano  and 
Jacopone, ''f  we  may  say  of  the  monk- 
ish lyrists,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  has  finely  said 
of  the  medi^Bval  artists,  that  their  works 
are  "  but  the  expression  of  the  joy  of 
those  who  have  found  the  young  Child 
with  Mary  His  Mother."  Nothing  is 
more  striking  than  the  contrast  between 
the  peace  and  gladness  which  breathe 
through  the  austerest  mediaeval  verse, 
and  the  deep  undertone  of  melancholy 
that  pervades  the  strain  of  the  most 
voluptuous  of  the  ancient  poets. 

The  great  difference,  then,  between 
the  conception  of  the  sphere  of  super- 
natural action  in  the  two  epochs  arose 
from  this  :  that  medicxval  religion  em- 
braced, and  judged  of  supreme  impor- 
tance, that  immaterial  side  of  man's 
nature  which  Greek  and  Roman  poly- 
theism ignored.  The  visible  manifesta- 
tions of  the  unseen  spiritual  powers  were 
indeed  believed  by  our  forefathers  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  be  matters  of  the  most 
ordinary  occurrence.  Like  the  ancients, 
they  accounted  as  miraculous  everything 
abnormal  in  the  physical  order  ;  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  they  drew  the 
slightest  distinction  between  the  ordina- 
ry and  the  extraordinary  action  of  the 
Divine  volition  to  which  they  referred  all 
phenomena.  But,  unlike  the  ancients, 
they  recognized,  with  a  keenness  which 
it  is  very  difficult  for  us  properly  to  ap- 
preciate, the  direct  influence  of  the 
spiritual  order  upon  the  soul  of  man. 
It  was  as  if  their  eyes  had  been  opened, 


*  Life  of  St.  Ansehn,  p.  87. 

f  Dante:  an  Essay,  by  R.  W.  Church,  p. 


and  they  saw  the  things  which  transcend 
sense  as  objective  realities.  The  visible 
world  fades  into  nothingness  before  the 
"  vision  splendid"  of  the  open  heavens, 
or  only  retains  its  power  to  please  be- 
cause of  the  "  celestial  light"  wherewith 
it  is  apparelled.  The  great  poet  who 
"  preluded  those  melodious  bursts"  of 
sacred  song  which  fill  the  Middle  Ages 
struck  the  keynote  of  all  in  accounting 
the  most  coveted  prizes  of  life  false  and 
frivolous  as  visions  of  the  night.*  It 
was  the  unseen  which  was  true  and  real  ; 
the  seen  which  was  delusive  and  phan- 
tasmal. The  prime  fact  to  the  men  of 
Christendom  was  that  they  were  citizens 
of  a  spiritual  empire  not  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  time  and  space,  in  which 
the  saint  who  hundreds  of  years  before 
had  thrown  off  "  this  earthly  load  of 
death,  called  life,"  was  side  by  side  with 
them,  though  their  eyes  were  holden  that 
they  saw  him  not.  It  was  no  mere 
flight  of  the  imagination  when  the  monk- 
ish poet  turned  to  the  martyred  Roman 
maiden  for  help  in  life's  strife  ;f  or 
when  the  knightly  crusader,  bowing  his 
head  to  the  Saracen  axe,  found  succor 
in  the  thought  of  his  fellowship  in  the 
passion  of  his  glorified  patroness.  J  It 
was  just  in  this  spirit  of  realization  of 
the  timeless  unseen  that  the  mediaeval 
artists  worked.  Not  time,  but  eternity, 
was  the  medium  in  which  they  saw  the 
sacred  persons  and  events  they  set  them- 
selves to  body  forth.  Thus  it  is  that 
they  bring  together,  without  a  thought 
of  anachronism,  saints  whose  work  was 
done  in  ages  widely  differing  ;  thus  that 
they  depict  the  Apostles,  not  as  Syrian 
peasants,  but  as  princes  over  all  the 
earth  ;  thus  that  they  invest  the  Mother 


*  "  Sunt  nempe  false  et  frivola, 
Qufe  mundiali  gloria 
Ceu  dormientes  egimus  : 
Vigllemus,  hie  est  Veritas. 

Aurum,  voluptas,  gaudium, 
Opes,  honores,  prospera, 
QujEcunque  nos  inflant  mala, 
Fit  mane,  nil  sunt  omnia." 
— Prudentius,  Hymnus  ad  Galli  Cantum. 
\   "  Animemur  ad  agonem 
Recolentes  passionem 
Glorios£e  virginis." 
— Adam  of  St.  Victor,  Hymnus  in   Passionem 
Sanctir  Agnetis. 
X  "  Et  lors  me  seignai,et  m'agenoillai  au  pie 
de  I'un  d'eulz  qui  tenoit  une  hache  danoise  d 
charpentier,    et    dis :     '  Ainsi    mourut    Sainte 
Agnes.'  " — Joinville. 
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of  the  King  of  Saints  with  *'  the  crown 
of  pure  gold"  and  the  "  raiment  of  nee- 
dlework." They  were  realists  in  their 
way,  and  of  an  intense  kind  ;  but  it  was 
the  realism  of  faith,  not  of  sight.  The 
great  difference  between  the  view  of  the 
classical  and  the  mediaeval  mind  as  to 
the  relations  of  man  with  the  super- 
natural may  be  summed  up  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  one  projected  this  world 
into  the  invisible,  the  other  brought  the 
invisible  world  into  this  ;  the  one  ma- 
terialized the  unseen,  the  other  spiritual- 
ized the  seen. 

III. 

It  is  often  said  that  history  is  ever  re- 
peating itself,  and  in  a  certain  sense  this 
saying  is  true.  Especially  interesting 
and  instructive  are  the  similitudes  which 
may  be  traced  between  the  movements 
of  man's  intellect  in  different  ages  and 
under  diverse  conditions  of  life.  Thus 
a  parallel  curiously  close,  in  some  re- 
spects, might  be  drawn  between  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  from  the 
age  of  Socrates  to  the  age  of  Juvenal, 
and  from  the  close  of  the  mediaeval 
period  to  our  own  day.  The  philosophy 
called  Baconian  has  proved  as  powerful 
a  solvent  as  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus. 
As  physical  science  has  advanced, 
phenomena  of  the  material  universe  once 
most  mysterious  and  awful  have  yielded 
up  their  secrets  ;  while,  in  the  limelight 
of  criticism,  sacred  stories  long  received 
as  veritable  histories  have  been  exhibited 
as  legendary  myths,  and  documents  for 
ages  venerated  for  the  great  names  at- 
tached to  them,  as  mosaics  unskilfully 
put  together  long  after  their  reputed 
authors  had  passed  away.  Man  may  say 
in  the  nineteenth  century  : 
"It  is  not  now,  as  it  hath  been  of  yore  ; 

Turn  where  I  may, 

By  night  or  day, 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see 
no  more." 

"  Heaven"  no  longer  "  lies  about  us" 
as  it  encompassed  the  men  of  mediaeval 
Christendom.  The  supernatural,  with 
its  "  trailing  clouds  of  glory,"  recedes 
from  our  view  ;  as  we  gaze,  we  perceive 
it 

"die  away, 

And  melt  into  the  light  of  common  day." 

The  action  of  a  Divine  Will  is  denied 
alike  in  the  physical  and  the  spiritual 
order  ;  nay,    the   very  existence  of  the 


spiritual  order  is  denied,  and  with  it 
conscience,  free-will,  and  moral  respon- 
sibility. Matter  and  force,  we  are  told, 
explain  everything  ;  and  force,  we  are 
assured,  "  is  a  quality  of  matter,"  what- 
ever that  may  mean.  "  Life  is  a  prop- 
erty of  protoplasm,"  the  most  recent  ex- 
ponent of  a  popular  school  asserts. 
"  Such,"  he  adds  dogmatically,  "  is  the 
latest  product  of  scientific  thought  and 
research."*  Again  the  shadow  of  an  iron 
necessity  falls  upon  the  world.  On 
every  hand  we  witness  what  has  been 
called  "  the  sad  and  terrible  spectacle  of 
a  generation  of  men  and  women,  pro- 
fessing to  be  cultivated,  looking  around 
in  purblind  fashion  and  finding  no  God 
in  the  Universe."  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  has  penetrated  within 
the  Christian  camp,  and  even  in  those 
whose  devotional  instinct;;  are  the 
strongest,  and  whose  spiritual  aspirations 
the  most  fervent,  religion  has  lost  much 
of  its  objective  character.  This  fact  is 
very  clearly  shown,  as  is  natural,  in  the 
sacred  poetry  of  the  period.  The  eye 
of  the  contemporary  hymnist  is  turned, 
not  outward,  but  inward.  Thus,  if  we 
take  up  the  widely  popular  volume 
known  as  "  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern,"  the  contrast  between  the  old 
and  new  phases  of  religious  feeling  is 
very  striking.  The  translations  or 
adaptations  from  mediajval  sources — 
boldly  objective,  even  when  most  mysti- 
cal— are  removed  by  something  more 
than  mere  centuries  of  time  from  the  in-, 
trospective  subjectivity  of  their  eigh- 
teenth or  nineteenth  century  com- 
panions. Religion  is  becoming  less  a 
creed  and  more  an  emotion  ;  it  is  pass- 
ing from  the  region  of  persons  and 
things  to  the  domain  of  phrase  and  sen- 
timent. It  is  no  longer  the  great  fact 
upon  which  the  public  order  is  based, 
but  a  private  opinion  or  an  individual 
speculation. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  change  which 
has  come  over  European  thought  with 
regard  to  the  supernatural  since  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  it  is  a  change 
which  fills  many  pure  and  pious  souls 
with  dismay.  The  devout  mind  turns 
sadly  from  such  a  time  as  ours  to  the 
earlier  and  simpler  epoch  when  the  ques- 

*  Chapters  on  Evolution.  By  Andrew  Wilson, 
p.  76- 
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tionings  of  the  modern  spirit  bad  not 
perplexed  the  understanding  nor  trou- 
bled the  heart  of  man — reverts  fondly 
to  it,  as  age  reverts  to  the  walks  of  child- 
hood, where 

"  Tlie  soul  discerns 
The  dear  memorial  footsteps  unimpaired 
Of  her  own  native  vigor  ;  thence  can  hear 
Reverberations  and  a  choral  song, 
Commingling  with  the  incense  that  ascends, 
Undaunted,  toward  the  imperishable  heavens 
From  her  own  lonely  altar." 

It  is  natural  ;  nor,  remembering  always 
that  our  work  is  in  the  age  into  which 
we  have  been  born,  not  "  among  the 
mouldered  lodges  of  the  past,"  is  such 
retrospection  without  its  use.  The  man 
may  learn  from  the  child — the  nineteenth 
century  from  the  thirteenth.  Things 
hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent  are 
revealed  to  babes.  The  folly  of  the  su- 
perstitious may  be  wiser  than  the  wis- 
dom of  the  sceptic. 

The  existence  of  the  supernatural  is 
the  question  of  the  day.  It  is  too  large 
a  question  to  be  entered  upon  here  ; 
nor,  indeed,  does  its  discussion  fall 
within  my  present  scope.  But  I  may 
observe  how  fatal  it  is  in  such  matters 
to  put  aside  facts  for  theories,  to  take 
"the  high  priori  rod^d,"  and  to  ignore 
the  collective  experience  of  the  human 
race  which  we  call  history,  as  well  as  the 
individual  experiences  for  a  knowledge 
of  which  such  countless  sources  are  open 
to  us.  The  aspirations  and  emotions  of 
the  soul  are  facts  which  the  jihysicist  may 
ignore  if  he  pleases — they  do  not  come 
within  his  sphere  ;  but  they  are  still 
facts.  Faith  rests  upon  the  need  of  be- 
lieving. The  experience  of  St.  Augus- 
tine is  the  experience  of  millions  : 
"  Fecisti  nos  ad  Te,  et  inquietum  est  cor 
nostrum  donee  requiescat  in  Te, "*  In 
its  unique  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
man's  soul  is  the  strongest  evidence  of 
Christianity.  Pascal  speaks  the  simple 
truth  when  he  says  :  "  Nous  ne  connais- 
sons  Dieu  que  par  Jesus-Christ  :  sans 
ce  mediateur  est  otee  toute  communica- 
tion avec  Dieu."f  The  surest  foundation 
of  religion  lies  in  man's  spirital  intui- 
tions, in  the  voice  of  conscience,  in  the 
sense  of  the  infinite.  No  philosophy 
can  long  satisfy  him  which  ignores  those 
intuitions  —  which    refers    that    voice, 

*  St.  August.  Confess,  i.  i,  c.  i. 
f  Pinsees,  cxxii. 


whether  to  the  action  of  the  phjsical 
organism,  or  to  "  the  habit  of  judging 
frotn  the  point  of  view  of  all,  not  of 
one  ;"  which,  in  place  of  "  living 
bread,"  offers  him  the  stone  of  natural 
science  to  satisfy  an  immortal  hunger. 
"  Tousceuxqui  cherchent  Dieu  hors  de 
Josus-Christ' ' — and  no  deeper  or  subtler 
mind  than  his  whose  words  I  am  citing 
ever  went  upon  the  quest — "  et  qui 
s'arretent  dans  la  nature,  .  .  .  ne  trou- 
vent  aucune  lumiere  qui  les  satisfasse. 
.  .  .  Non  seulement  nous  ne  connais- 
sons  Dieu  que  par  Jesus-Christ,  mais 
nous  ne  connaissnns  nous-memes  que 
par  Jesus-Christ.  Nous  ne  connaissons  la 
vie,  la  mort  que  par  Jesus-Christ.  Hors 
de  Jesus  Christ,  nous  ne  savons  ce  que 
c'est  ni  que  notre  vie,  ni  que  notre  mort, 
ne  que  Dieu,  ni  qui  nous-memes.  "*  These 
are  indeed  what  Pascal  calls  "  reasons 
of  the  heart."  But  who  that  knows 
human  nature  can  deny  the  cogency  of 
such  reasons  }  The  philosophers  of 
materialism  do  not  know  human  nature. 
Their  capital  error  is  that  they  only  see 
one  side  of  it — the  lowest — which  they 
mistake  for  the  whole.  Their  "  learned 
ignorance"  will  not  long  close  the  ear  of 
the  world  to  the  voice  of  the  heart  tell- 
ing of  the  things  which  the  senses  report 
not  ;  revealing  that  which  is  not,  in- 
deed, opposed  to,  but  above  the  senses. 
All  things  in  the  affairs  of  men  have  their 
ebbs  and  flows.  That  great  tide  of 
spiritualism  which  so  long  watered  the 
earth  and  blessed  it  for  a  season  has 
been  receding.  Bare  are  many  portions 
of  its  ancient  bed  ;  parched  are  many 
lands  which  once  drank  of  its  waters. 
But  let  no  man  dream  that  it  shall  be 
dried  up,  for  its  sources  are  Divine. 
However  changed  its  course  by  the 
moral  and  spiritual  earthquakes  which 
shake  the  world,  it  will  flow  on  through 
the  ages,  and  acquire, 

"  if  not  the  calm 
Of  its  early  mountainous  shore, 
Yet  a  solemn  peace  of  its  own. 
As  it  grows,  as  the  towns  on  its  marge 
Fling  their  wavering  lights 
On  a  wider,  statelier  stream  ; 
As  the  banks  fade  dimmer  away — 
As  the  stars  come  out,  and  the  night-wind 
Brings  up  the  stream 
Murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  Sea." 

Nineteenth  Century. 
*  Pense'es,  cxxii. 
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Earnestness  in  the  domain  of  verse- 
making  has  been  so  uncommon  latterly 
that  it  is  a  refreshing  task  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  productions  of  a  poet 
whose  art  has  been  to  him  a  ruling  pas- 
sion, and  whose  whole  life  has  been,  as 
Milton  declares  the  life  of  a  poet  should 
be,  a  poem.  The  poet  of  whom  I  speak 
is  Mr.  Thomas  Caulfield  Irwin,  whose 
works  are  not,  I  fear,  sufificiently  known, 
and  for  this  reason  alone,  I  trust,  not 
sufficiently  appreciated. 

In  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "  Cycles 
of  English  Song,"  which  appeared  some 
years  ago  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary, 
the  writer  of  the  articles  (whose  theory 
was,  that  the  poetry  of  a  nation  goes 
through  vicissitudes  similar  to  those  of  a 
man  from  his  infancy  to  his  old  age) 
held  that  cycle  of  song  had  just  been 
decorously  interred,  and  that  a  fresh 
cycle  was  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  Now 
I  will  not  attempt  to  decide  whether  or 
not  our  poet  has  actually  been  blessed 
by  the  patronage  and  inspiration  of  this 
new-born  cycle,  but  I  will  assert  as  em- 
phatically as  I  can  that  Mr.  Irwin  is  no 
imbecile  ghost  of  one  of  a  defunct  series 
of  singers. 

He  is,  in  fact,  simply  a  singer  whose 
motive  has  been  the  beauty  of  the  visible 
universe — who  has  been  with  and  brood- 
ed upon  nature  and  man,  and  who  has 
chosen  the  rythmic  medium  for  express- 
ing his  thoughts  and  sensations ;  and 
his  power  of  expression  once  granted,  it 
but  remains  to  see  what  the  man  himself 
is  made  of,  whether  the  phenomena  of 
nature  and  humanity,  as  represented  to 
us  through  the  medium  of  his  personality, 
are  worthy  our  inspection  and  study. 
Is  his  individuality  of  sufficient  strength 
to  throw  such  new  light  upon  what  we 
have  seen  as  to  render  him  in  our  eyes 
an  interpreter  of  nature  ? 

Mr.  Irwin's  premier  power  is  the 
power  of  painting  nature  with  words  ; 
but  his  word-pictures  are  as  character- 
istic or  personal  as  the  color-paintings 
of  Turner.  He  possesses,  indeed,  the 
power  of  flashing  pictures  upon  the  vision 
of  his  readers  to  an  extent  that  is  simply 
incomprehensible  to  the  unimaginative 
mind,  and  which  argues  that  abnormal 
clearness  of  mental  vision  which  is,  per- 


haps, the  fiist  indispensable  requisite  of 
a  poet.  Broad  sympathy  with  humanity 
accompanies  this  power  of  vision,  which 
could  not  exist  apart  from  a  heart  capa- 
ble of  comprehensive  love. 

As  I  have  indicated,  Mr,  Irwia's 
most  prominent  characteristic  is  his  love 
and  intimate  appreciation  of  nature,  and 
his  ability  to  represent  her  phenomena 
colored  of  course  and  sublimed  by  his 
strong  and  strange  personality. 

One  of  the  strangest  facts  in  con- 
nection with  this  poet  is  his  evident 
preference  for  joy  rather  than  Sorrow, 
and  the  strangeness  of  this  fact  is  height- 
ened by  another  fact — namely,  that  Mr. 
Irwin  is  an  Irishman  a  son  of  that 

"  Sweet-souled    land   where   Sorrow   sweetest 
sings." 

Mr.  Irwin,  no  doubt,  made  the  dis- 
covery that  the  poets  whose  special 
domain  is  Sorrow,  and  who  sneer  at  the 
innate  vulgarity  of  Delight,  are  as  nuirier- 
ous  as  the  thick  motes  which  people  the 
sunbeams.  Hence,  I  presume,  he  be- 
thought him  that  it  would  be  well,  and 
almost  original,  to  select  for  his  theme  the 
things  of  joy  and  beauty  with  which  this 
world  abounds. 

Carlyle  has  a  great  deal  to  say  respect- 
ing the  inestimable  benefits  derivable 
from  frequent  descents  into  the  divine 
depths  of  Sorrow.  Irwin  prefers  a  de- 
scent into  the  divine  depths  of  Joy.  In 
short,  he  is  as  sunny,  as  spontaneous,  as 
sensuous  as  Keats,  Indeed,  he  re- 
sembles Keats  in  many  ways,  and  in  one 
way  more  than  the  rest  — namely,  in  his 
almost  oppressive  richness.  More  than 
one  of  Irwin's  poems  to  be  read  at  a 
sitting,  likeKeats's  "  Ode  to  the  Nightin- 
gale," would  require  a  lifetime  for  its 
digestion  by  the  average  reader,  not  be- 
cause of  its  richness  in  thought,  but  be- 
cause of  its  richness  in  beauty  of  form, 
of  color,  and  of  music. 

Here  is  a  lyric  of  his  : 

I. 

"  Midsummer  once,  and  Alice  was  here, 

O  sweet  Alice,  pure-cheeked  Alice  ! 

Spirit  more  bright  and  eyes  more  clear 

Were  never  enshrined  in  a  iairy  palace  ! 
Once  as  we  sailed  toward  the  golden  West, 
Through  leafy    lights    on    our    homeward 
way, 
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I  kissed  a  blossom  which  fell  from  her  breast, 
And  cried   I  would  keep  it  for  aye  and  a 
day  ; 
But  as  she  fain  would  have  it  again, 

Lo  !  in  our  whispering  struggle  some  way 
I    kissed— being     stronger— the    flower    no 

longer  : 
Oh,  give  me,  give  me,  from  dawn  to  dark, 
Midsummer  hours   and   such  waflage  for- 
ever. 
When  I  furled  my  light  oars  by  the  side  of 
my  bark, 
And   drifted   along  in  the   moods  of   the 
river. 

II. 

"  Leagues  from  Alice,  across  the  snow 
Travelled  my  letters,  as  hers  to  me, 
But  with  the  April's  earliest  blow 

Together  we  traversed  the  lands  and  sea  ; 
And  summer  again  was  in  balmiest  glow 

On  the  shores  and  summits  of  Italy. 
When,  floating  along  the  fresh  lagoon, 

We  saw  from  the  waters  turret  and  spire 
Mellowing  under  the  mounting  moon  : 

And  the  hand  that  drooped  o'er  our  comrade 
lyre 
Was  ringed  with  gold  as  it  waked  the  tune. 
O  midnights  ofVenice,  forever  be  mine. 
With  music   and  love  on   the  moon-lighted 
billow, 
And  sleep  by  the  brine  where  the  lattice's 
vine 
Trembles   sweet  dreams    o'er   the   morning 
pillow  !" 

What  could  be  more  delightful  than 
this  lyric  !  The  words  are  clear  and 
flute-like,  and  the  first  verse,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  bears  us  under  the  leaf- 
woven  roof  of  a  swirling  river — into  a 
region  of  soft  whispers,  of  birds,  and  of 
green  dusk. 

In  a  poem  called  the  "  Two  Eouquet- 
ieres,"  we  get  a  picture  of  a  spring 
morning  by  the  sea,  the  beauty  of  which 
I  will  allow  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
to  discover  for  themselves.  I  will  merely 
ask  them  to  notice  especially  the  person- 
ification of  the  months  April  and  May. 
As  a  rule,  elaborate  personifications  of 
this  character  are  tiresome  and  unreal ; 
but  in  this  instance  we  see  and  feel  that 
our  poet  has  seen  the  sweet  embodiments 
he  paints  : 

I. 

"April  with  a  bunch  of  violets  humid, 

Plucked  from  oak  roots  as  she  came  along 
The  morn-basking  meadows  by  the  sea. 

Singing  to  herself  a  lark-like  song, 
Down  the  sunny  beach-banks  Crippled  to  me  ; 
A  simple  shape  with  cold  clear  cheeks,  which 
bloomed 
Like    the   rose-cloud,  and    pure    forehead, 
where 


A  wreath  of  buds  on  her  young  dewy  hair 

Waved  freshly,  as  in  frolic  mood 

On  the  wet  spray-edged  sand  she  stood 

White-footed,    her  light   leaf-green    garments 
blown 

Faintly  in  the  sweet  wave-wandering  air — 
And,  rising  tip-toe,  flung  into  my  boat 
Her  morning  nosegay,  just  as  I,  afloat. 

Was  putting  off  upon  the  deep  alone  ; 

And  then  with  a  whisper  breathed  lowly, 
Turned,  still  smiling  her  nude  shoulder  o'er. 
And  glided  off  along  the  glassy  shore 

Nodding  to  me  ;  until  at  the  holly 

By  the  road's  turn  she  had  vanished  wholly, 

Leaving  me  at  sea  with  sunny  melancholy. 

II. 

"  I  had  just  awakened,  and  my  dream 

Yet  had  scarcely  crossed  the  window  gleam, 

When,  as  fresh  as  the  foam  of  the  blue  seas 

When  the  dawn  is  red  and  golden  lines 

Lengthens,  and  the  last  star  shrinking  shines. 
Young  May  entered,  with  the  warmed  breeze. 
My  otd  casement  draped  with  a  verdant  vines  ; 
Blithely  glanced  round  the  book-strewn  cham- 
ber, 

Where  the  mild  leaf-shadowing  slanting  glory 
Fell  upon  the  hearthstone's  ashy  ember, 

Chair  and  table  strewn  with  sketch  and  story; 
And  upon  the  scrolls  of  ruby-colored 

Wit  and  wine  songs  of  the  winter  hoary. 
Looking  'skansly,  scorned    them,  whispering 
'  Dullard  ! 

When  the  bee  hums  through   the  heath  and 
clover, 

For  the  musing  minstrel,  for  the  lover. 

Are  not  roofed  nights  of  winter  over? 

Blossom  bosomed  summer  soon  will  follow 

My   warm    wandeiing   winds    and    earliest 
swallow, 
From  those  wings  a  new  fresh-aired  feather 

Must  be  plucked  to  paint  the  happy  weather 
I  now  bring  you  from  the  southern  ocean. 
With  each  jocund  jubilant  emotion, 
Lengthening  days  and  softer  skies, 
Leaves  and  lights  and  harmonies, 
With  them  waft  to  re-inspire 
Hearts  with  love  and  brains  with  fire. 
Are  not  love  and  summer  one. 

Poet  ?    Then  be  love  your  theme  ; 
Quit  the  hearth-nook  for  the  sun, 

And  in  his  glory  paint  each  dream 
Which  the  sweet  sea-wind  will  breathe  you  : 
Meanwhile  with  this  rose  I'll  wreathe  you. 

Tinctured  in  the  dawn  divine. 
And  till  winter  comes  shall  bury 
In  this  tankard  old  your  merry 

Sheaf  of  hearth-songs  red  with  wine.'  " 

The  two  poems  I  have  quoted  are 
taken  from  the  volume  "  Songs  and  Ro- 
mances," published  in  the  year  1S78  by 
Messrs.  M,  H.  Gill  and  Son,  of  Dub- 
lin. In  I S82  the  same  firm  published  a 
volume  of  collected  poems  by  the  same 
author,  the  title  of  this  volume  being 
"  Versicles."  The  first-named  volume  is 
mainly  taken  up  with  comparatively  shoit 
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lyrics,  but  it  contains  also  some  preten- 
tious pieces  respecting  lenj^th  ;  for  in- 
stance, a  narrative  poem  called  "  Effie," 
which,  though  full  of  life  and  beauty,  and 
that  astonishing  power  of  word-painting 
which  never  deserts  Mr.  Irwin,  is  never- 
theless looked  at  in  the  light  of  a  poet- 
ical narrative,  not  altogether  successful. 
But  the  same  might  be  said  with  truth  of 
Shelley's  "Revolt  of  Islam."  However, 
instances  could  be  given  proving  that 
though  Mr.  Irwin  is  essentially  a  song- 
writer, he  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  the 
narrator's  power. 

The  following  marvellously  beautiful 
lyric  is  taken  from  the  volume  "Ver- 
sicles  ": 

"SONG. 

"  Once  the  west  for  each  morrow 
Prepared  a  wreath  red 

As  the  roses  undulled 

In  the  garden  I  culled 
For  my  brow  and  my  bed  : 

Ah  me,  how  estranged 

Is  youth's  summer  !  how  changed 
Are  the  paths  which  once  led 

To  the  dance,  to  the  bower, 

When  my  heart  was  in  flower  ! 
Now  the  white  snows  of  sorrow 
Have  wintered  my  head  ; 

With  life's  sweet  mourning  hour 
All  its  beauty  has  fled. 

"  Yet  such  sighs  of  dejection 
Belong  to  the  past  ; 

Though  the  roses  o'erblown 

On  the  dim  winds  have  flown. 
And  the  bower  be  o'ercast, 

All  that's  precious  and  pure 

Will  exist  and  endure 
In  the  spirit  thou  hast ; 
The  stars  of  affection 

Reign  high  o'er  the  blast ; 

And  all  that's  divine 

In  your  life  and  mine 

To  the  will  shall  reshine 
In  our  souls  to  the  last." 

Comment  on  this  unstained  gem 
would  be  superfluous.  It  is  as  clear  as 
a  dew-drop. 

From  a  long  poem,  entitled  "  Periwigs 
and  Petticoats,"  I  abstract  the  following 
lines,  descriptive  of  a  beautiful  lady,  tete- 
d-tete  with  her  mirror  : 

"  Within  a  neighboring  chamber,  where 

A  casement  showed  the  garden's  green 
And  votive  nosegays  scent  the  air, 

A  round  and  polished  disk  is  seen — 
A  wondrous  sphere,  across  whose  glass 

A  shifting  sibyl  lustre  flies, 
And  through  whose  sky  the  spirits  pass 

Who  reign  o'er  human  destinies. 


Around  this  mystic  world  of  light 

All  treasures  of  the  east  are  strewn  ; 
Rich  caskets,  urns  of  water  bright, 

And  vases  silver  as  the  moon  ; 
There  meteoric  opals  glow 

By  jacinth  jewels  that  restrain 
The  airy  scarf's  fantastic  flow. 

And  swelling  shawl  of  Persian  grain  ; 
Bright  buckles,  too,  that  wink  if  stirred, 

And  pearly  drops,  pale  with  the  fear 
Of  hurried  whisperings  being  heard 

By  other  than  their  rosy  ears. 
And  watches  fore-ordained  to  keep 

Sweet  time  with  hearts  whereon  they  lie  ; 
Gems  that  from  laughing  ribbons  peep. 

And  rings  with  mottoes  like  a  sigh. 
***** 
"  Lo,  sweet  as  summer  rainbows  rise. 

From  clouds  that  pale  in  partial  night, 
Within  the  mirror's  silver  skies, 

A  beauteous  vision  meets  her  sight : 
Through  glossy  braids  the  noonlights  win 

A  shining  path  until  they  swerve 
Down  to  the  dimple  on  the  chin. 

And  round  the  proud  lip's  vermeil  curve. 
Like  grains  of  joyous  gold  that  lie 

Within  some  azure  fountain's  brim  ; 
Rich  flecks  of  laughter  in  her  eye 

Glow  from  the  depths  of  violet  dim, 
And  gleamy  graces  softly  play 

O'er  rosy  mouth  and  finger  fine 
Like  airy  drops  of  sunny  spray. 

Or  bubbles  in  a  vase  of  wine. 
But  though  around  the  forehead's  height 

Beam  sparkling  wit  and  fair  finesse. 
As  little  can  they  drown  its  light 

Of  sweet  entrancing  tenderness 
As  can  the  snows  that  flush  awhile 

In  Persia's  westering  deeps  of  day 
Or  roses  pale  that  sweetly  smile 

In  lonely  fields  of  far  Cathay, 
Outparagon  the  human  hues, 

That  flush  the  rounded  neck  and  break 
In  tender  colors,  soft  as  dews. 

From  balmy  ambush  in  her  cheek." 

Every  touch  here  is  a  touch  of  truth. 
There  is  no  false  ornamentation — no  glit- 
tering verbal  coat  of  mail  hiding  a  broom- 
stick. Let  Pope  polish  and  varnish  away 
to  his  heart's  content  !  He  could  never 
touch  this.  And  why  ?  Because  he  was 
born  blind  in  a  visi  onless  age.  But  Irwin 
has  the  great  vision,  or,  in  simpler  lan- 
guage, he  can  see  with  the  eye  of  imagina- 
tion, which  immaterial  organ,  William 
Blake  avers,  alone  can  see  aright. 

But  our  poet  has  other  qualities  in  ad- 
dition to  an  amiable  love  of  beauty  and 
a  divine  faculty  for  expressing  his  im- 
pressions. He  is  dowered  with  the  hate 
of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn,  as  well  as  the 
love  of  love. 

Upon  a  subject  whichShelley  had  very 
much  to  heart  (but  which  Shelley  never 
touched  upon  in  his  writings  with  such 
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passionate  fervor  as    it  is  touched  upon 
here)  Irwin  writes  as  follows  : 

"  Though  for  all  ill  which  lives  upon  this  sphere 
Some  recompense  in  future  life  may  be, 
Our  duty,  is  to  deal  with  it  while  here, 

As  from  ourselves  throughout  eternity 
There's  no  escape,  and  ever  by  the  ear 
Of  conscience  the    unchangeable   past  will 
rise. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  intelligence 

Save  to  make  all  life  happier  through  all 
skies 
Within  our   reach,  motived  by  love?     Hell 
reigns 
Wherever  man  by  animal  murder  stains 
His  food.     What!    think  you   that  the  Soul 
Divine 
Who  loved  all  children,  shudders  not  to 
see 
Those    infants  of    the    planet — bird,   lamb, 
kine, 
Simple  beings,  affectionate  as  we — 
Pitilessly  massacred  that  man  may  dine  ? 
While  custom  is  aetheist  based  on  cruelty. 
The  devil  feeds  us,  and  the  pure  gods  fly." 

These  somewhat  rugged  lines  bear 
something  beyond  the  stamp  of  a  delicate 
sentimental  craze  or  an  affectation. 

Again  : 

"  All  helpless  Being  demands  our  dearest  love  ; 
Infinite  pity  and  affection 
For  all  life  sprung  without  its  will,  to  move 
Weak  'mid  the   insensate   vast  around  the 
sun — 
Insect,  bird,  infant,  lamb  :  who  can  look  on 

The  little  worm  born  blind,  and  all  alone 
In  this  huge  universe  of  senseless  force, 
Nor  feel   that  he  with  hand   and    soul  as 
coarse 
Who  pities    not,    loves,   cares,    commits   a 
crime 
Accursed  of  Christ — the  heart  of  God — the 
source 
Which  gave  us  love  to  solace  us  in  time  ? 
For  which  no  soul  its  conscience  can  con- 
done. 
All  thoughts  and  deeds  in  our  self-substance 
last: 
A  present  hell  or  heaven  is  the  past." 

The  following  sonnet — or,  as  the 
severe  critic  would  no  doubt  have  it,  the 
following  fourteen  lines — possesses  a 
vigorous  buoyancy  born  of  triumphant 
love,  in  addition  to  a  tenderness  border- 
ing on  the  domain  of  tears  : 

"  O  Love,  first  felt  when  summer  days  were 

bluest, 
And  warm  the  rural  solitude,  where  brightly 
The   sun  shone,  and  the   west   wind   lifted 

lightly 
The  beechwood's  leaves — how  richly  thou  im- 

buest 
Life,  with  delights  of  paradise  when  newest ! 


When    glances    coyly    charmed,    and    hand 

touched  slightly 
Enchanted  the   sweet  blood  with  faith    the 

truest. 
And  brought  the  time  when   the    kiss   given 

nightly 
Out-paragoned  all  preciousness.     Awaking 
To  hear  her  voice,  and  in  the  garden  meet 

her, 
And  take  the  treasured  rose,  than  all  things 

sweeter. 
Save   her   red    lips  :  to  rove    we  know    not 

whither. 
Lost  in  each  other,  growing  one  together — 
If   heaven    be   happiness.   Love,  'tis  of  thy 

making  !  " 

In  the  volume  "  Versicles  "  quoted 
there  is  a  lovely  poem,  full  of  fancy 
and  full  of  tenderness,  entitled  "  Lucy's 
Attire."  From  this  poem  I  quote 
the  following  lines,  in  which  the  poet 
states  what  Lucy  should  wear  in  winter  : 

"  When  December's  laden  day 

Scarcely  breaks  the  clasp  of  night, 
Soft  shall  be  her  garb  and  gay. 

Soft  and  warm  in  winter's  spight ; 
Netted  wreaths  of  closest  coil 
Shall  guard  her  locks  in  silken  toil, 
Bonnets  blithe  of  darling  dyes 
Enshade  her  forehead's  coquetries  ; 

Collars  crescent  and  Ruperts  while. 
Needled  from  the  flaxen  skein, 
Round  her  gentle  throat  will  show 
Like  a  wreath  of  crispy  snow  : 
Even  her  finger-tips  shall  glow 

In  tiny  gloves  that  fit  as  tight 
As  pink  sheaths  of  the  perfumed  beau  ; 
But  when  nor'land  tempests  stir, 

Blowing  o'er  the  frosted  lands, 
She  must  wear,  without  demur, 
Cosey  refuges  of  fur 

For  sweetest  neck  and  cold  white  hands  ; 
And  though  skies  are  gray  and  dull 

Round  about  her,  yet  within 
Mantle  lined  with  warmest  wool 

Shall  her  heart  make  merry  din 
As  she  treads  the  moonlit  town 

Toward  the  costly-decked  bazaar. 
Or  by  evening  forest  brown 

Wanders  with  her  favorite  star." 

"  A  May  Day  Revel"  ("Versicles") 
is  full  of  that  large-hearted  humor  which 
goes  hand-in-hand  with  pity  and  benevo- 
lence— that  humor  born  of  long,  silent 
watchfulness  of  the  lower  forms  of  an- 
imal life.  The  following  are  selections 
taken  from  the  poem  : 

"  Once  from  the  throne  of  Faery  shrined, 
'Mid  wooded  mountains  o'er  the  Bay 

Of  sweet  Rostrevor,  issued  forth 

An  edict  through  the  azure  North, 
Granting  a  jocund  holiday 

To  beast,  and  bird,  and  insect  bright, 

Then  breathing  in  the  summer  light : 
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A  gracious  edict,  well  designed, 
Written  in  laughter,  kingly  kind, 
And  published  on  the  morning  wind. 

Say,  Muse  of  mountain  wilds  and  streams, 
Of  wandering  airs  and  glancing  beams  ; 

Say,  frolic  Muse,  the  cause  of  this  ? 
A  simple  cause  !     The  king  who  bore 
The  ferny  sceptre  of  Clough  More 
Was  wedded  just  ;  his  bride  adored 
A  lively  sprite  of  Carlingford, 
With  soul  so  dignified  and  pure, 
And  lips  so  lovesome  and  demure, 
That  every  fairy  round  that  shore 

Had  given  his  kingdom  for  a  kiss. 

She  being  asked  to  name  the  day. 
Fluttered  her  primrose  fan,  and  then, 
In  tones  as  timid  as  a  wren, 

Said,  '  Let  it  be  the  first  of  May.' 
Whereat  the  monarch  bowed,  and  broke 
The  crimsoned  silence  while  he  spoke. 


Mr.  Trwin  chooses  the  sonnet  as  the 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  his  profound- 
er  thoughts  and  his  mystical  reveries  : 

"As  matter  is  old  as  eternity. 

And    there    from    spirit,    life,   and    mind 

have  sprung 
Shaped  from  conditions  from  the  Deity, 
Forever  changing,  but  forever  young. 
So  life,  which  is  the  highest  of  its  modes, 
Electrical,  magnetic,  luminous, 
Must,  like  its  unseen  forms,  be  perishless, 
And  such  intelligence  as  lives  in  us, 
And    through    the     island-systems    of     the 

void. 
Accumulative,  bright,  and  undestroyed. 
To  centres  drawn  by  its  motivity, 
May    on  the  measureless  past    have  grown 

as  gods. 
Central  experiences  of  race  and  clime, 
Sensoriums  of  all  matter,  life,  and   time." 


Then,  'mid  the  giant  oaks  sublime, 

Around  a  stately  fronded  hall, 

With  ivied  eaves  and  chimneys  tall, 
Red  brick  embossed  with  mossy  rime, 

The  feathered  choristers,  awake 
For  some  three  hours  of  golden  calm. 
At  once  surceased  their  matin  psalm. 

Some  sauntered  to  the  distant  brake, 
Whose  ruddy  berries  hung  profuse 
Their  pendulous  cups  of  summer  juice  ; 
Some  winged  them  toward  the  waterfall. 
That  through  the  granite  flashed  in  foam, 

And  hopped,  and  dipped,  and  drank  their 
share 

In  joyousest  abandon  there  ; 
While  others,  keeping  nearer  home. 
Thronged  round  the  grassy  garden  lake. 
And,  with  one  black  eye  open  wide. 
And  head  a  little  bent  aside. 

Stood  chaffing  with  a  cautious  crow. 

But  what  was  this  to  the  tom-tit? 

Beneath  abroad  laburnum's  shade, 
Elate  with  morning  air,  he  hung 
Vivacious,  chatted,  pranked,  and  sung  ; 
And  though  the  magpie  in  the  sun 
Looked,  in  sarcastic  silence,  on. 

He  cared  not,  but  around  him  made 

Each  wren  and  robin  in  the  glade 
Shake  in  their  feathers  at  his  wit. 
In  fact,  he  held  the  assembly's  ear. 

While  round  him  merrily  and  fast 

Sweet  song  and  conversation  passed, 
'Mid  new  removes  of  seed  and  berry  : 
No  lack  appeared  of  jovial  cheer, 
Or  harmony,  save  one,  when  there 

A  transient  difference  arose. 

But  ended  ere  it  came  to  blows, 
Between  two  sparrows  for  a  cherry. 
Soon  from  his  shadowy  bed  of  straw. 

Where     he    had    stretched    the     livelong 
night, 
With  keen  nose  laid  along  his  paw. 

The  watch-dog  strolled  into  the  light, 
And  shook  himself." 


The  foregoing  sonnet  is  selected 
almost  at  random  out  of  the  volume, 
but  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  our 
poet's  speculative  mood.  The  riddle  of 
the  painful,  beautiful  universe  pos- 
sesses, indeed,  a  strong  power  and  fasci- 
nation over  Irwin's  mind  ;  and  though  an 
averred  Christian,  in  the  broad  sense  of 
the  word,  he  fears  not  to  give  rein  to  his 
imagination  and  reason  in  regions  which 
Revelation  has  pronounced  "  a  sealed 
book."     But,  to  quote  his  own  words  : 

"  Whence  come  we  ?    Whither  pierce  the  sky  ? 
Imagination  o'er  the  tomb 
Drops  its  rich  wings,  and  Reason's  eye 
Falls  dazzled  in  the  maze  of  doom." 

The  following  lines  are  full  of  gor- 
geous color,  and  have  something  of  the 
roll  of  organic  music  in  them  ;  and  how 
sublime  is  the  simile  with  which  the  last 
half  of  the  sonnet  is  taken  up  I 

"  Arisen,  from  the  high  casement  I  behold 
Across  the  azure  void  the  vapors  blown 
Against    the    fiery    dawn,     till    they    have 

grown 
Massed  in  an  ocean  altar  of  fierce  gold  ; 
Shoreward    the     breezy    bickering    billows 

rolled 
Majestically  mount  the  headland,  where 
Shattered    in    sprays    they    shift   and    sink, 

o'erblown 
In  ceaseless   rainbows  ;  and  the    vast  sea 

and  air 
Seem  like  the  circle  of  an  enchanted  soul 
Creating,    toward      whose     solid      splendor 

glow 
Currents     of     thought    streaming     above — 

below, 
'Mid  elemental  fancy's  flash  and  flow — 
Harmonies  oceanic  rolling  on, 
O'er-gloried  by  imagination's  sun." 
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Ceaseless  Rainbows !  How  these  two 
simple  words,  taken  with  their  context, 
o'er-canopy  us  with  soft  himinous  spray  ! 

Here,  in  fact,  is  the  key-note  of 
Mr.  Irwin's  most  remarkable  power. 
Whether  the  effect  is  produced  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  on  the  part  of 
the  poet,  I  will  not  attempt  to  answer. 
It  will  suffice  to  say  that  this  power  is 
manifested  throughout  all  his  poetical 
work. 

Of  that  branch  of  the  art  of  poetry 
cruelly  branded  with  the  abominable  title 
"onomatopoeia,"  Mr.  Irwin  is  a  com- 
plete and  judicious  master  ;  nor  is  he 
obtuse  to  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
careful  employment  of  alliteration.  But 
he  is  no  slave  to  these  facile  assistants  of 
his  Muse,  and  never  permits  them  to 
overstep  the  bounds  of  their  legitimate 
domain. 

In  "  From  New  Year  to  New 
Year,"  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  seasons 
— a  winter  scene — the  wanderer 

"  Foots  the  dry  leaves    starched  to    the    iron 
ground 
And  hears  the  crispy  ice's  cringing  sound 
Under  the  skaters." 

In  "  Paris,  1870,"  the  cannon  are  de- 
scribed as 

"  Thundering   like    pulses    from    the   heart  of 
hell." 

f  In  the  volume  of ' '  Poems, "  1 866,  there 
are  many  galleries  of  poetic  pictures — 
as  in  "  Elizabethan  Days,"  "Goethe's 
Death,"  "  AHce  the  Nun,"  "The  Bur- 
gomaster," "Glimpses  of  Crusading 
Days."  The  longest  poem  in  this  vol- 
ume is  one  on  the  beautiful  legend 
of  "  Orpheus."  The  legend  is  told  in  a 
series  of  antique  poetic  pictures  and 
lyrics.  Here  we  have  the  musician's 
aspirations,  sorrows,  voyage  to  Hades 
to  visit  the  lost  Eurydice,  description  of 
hell,  etc.  Take  th*;  stanzas  on  the  death- 
day  of  Eurydice  : 

"The    dim    gray  dawn    foredoomed   by  death 
rolled  on, 
Silent  and  sad  beneath  the  sightless  sun, 
The   noon    lights  vaguely   shone,   and  gusts 
of  balm 
Wind,    loosened     from    their     summer 
forest  thrall. 
Came    breathing    faint    along   the  river's 
fall 
And   levels,  checkered   with  light-streaks  of 
calm. 


Far     off    the     moveless    mountain    clouds, 
embossed 
With  changeless  light  and  shadow,  faintly 

shed 
White  splendors  o'er  the  streamlet's  dis- 
tant bed, 
Where    the    fly-following   swallow     skirred 

and  crost  ; 
And    o'er    the    corn-land,  in  a  tender  round 
Of  bluest  air,  the  eager  skylark  sang, 
Till  all  the  silent  height  with  music  rang. 
Then   dropped   a    quiver  of  faltering  wings 

and  sound. 
Along    the   wat'ry  reaches  smooth  and  gray. 
And    margined    sands,   the    lily  faint  and 

white 
Bent  waveringly  above  its  shadow  slight,^ 
In  sunny  musings  all  the  silent  day. 
But  as  noon  waned   from   out  the  woods  a 
strain 
Of  wind  in  melancholy  dirges  went  ; 
Along  the  winding  river  reeds  it  bent, 
And    southward    loomed    the  low  hills  gray 
with  rain." 

Mr.  Irwin  is,  of  course,  not  devoid  of 
imperfections,  his  chief  fault  being  an 
excessive  use  of  pet  words.  His  affec- 
tion, for  example,  for  the  word  "calm  " 
leads  him  into  excesses  in  this  particular, 
which,  considering  the  richness  of  his 
vocabulary,  coupled  with  his  general  dis- 
play of  artistic  astuteness  and  taste,  is 
inexplicable  ;  and  his  equal  fondness  for 
the  rhyming  word  "  balm  "  is  also  strange 
and,  for  one  of  his  wonted  verbal  im- 
partiality, unaccountable.  But  this  love 
of  pet  words  seems  to  be  a  contagious 
disease  of  this  age  of  poets.  Witness 
Mr.  Swinburne's  inordinate  love  and  use 
of  "sweet"  and"  glad,"  and  some 
other  monosyllabic  words.  But  only 
among  our  very  greatest  poets  is  there 
evinced  what  might  be  termed  a 
princely  disdain  for  particular  words. 
It  takes  a  Shakespeare  to  withstand  the 
fascination  of  some  particular  sweet 
word  ;  but  a  Swinburne,  an  Irwin,  or 
even  a  Keats,  may  be  misled  by  one. 
Irwin  is,  again,  ultra-ideal.  Ultra-flesh- 
liness  is  objectionable  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  but  there  is  a  golden  mean, 
which  Mr.  Tennyson  is  right  in  looking 
upon  as  a  glorious  compromise  between 
that  which  is  too  high  and  that  which  is 
too  low.  But,  after  all,  is  it  not  well  to 
have  some  men  in  the  sky  when  there  are 
many  grovelling  upon  the  earth  ?  Mr. 
Irwin  is  of  the  former  and  limited  class, 
and  as  one  of  such  he  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised. 

Mr  Irwin,  too,  despite  the  essential 
originality    of   his   genius,    occasionally 
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allows  himself  to   be  led  astray  by  con-  even    a  momentary  blind  abandonment 

ventional  or  traditional  notions  respect-  to  false  traditional  notions  has  power  to 

ing   what    poetry   should  be  ;    but   his  silence. 

earnest  heart  and  seeing  eye  in  the  main  But  much  more  than  I  have  said  could 

protect  him  from  falling  into  this  error  ;  be  urged  in  favor  of  Thomas  Caulfield 

and  in  those  fortunately  rare    instances  Irwin's    genius    and    accomplishments  ; 

where  he  is  entrapped  by  conventional-  and  I  trust  some  more  able  admirer  of 

ism,  it  is  plain  to  any  appreciative  student  true  poetry  will   come  to  the  front  and 

of  his  works  that  even    in  such  passages  accomplish  what  I   had  wished  to  have 

there  is  an  undertone  of  truth  which  not  done. — Tinsley  s  Magazine. 
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Lead  thou  me,   Spirit  of  the  World,  and  I 
Will  follow  where  thou  leadest,  willingly  ; 
Not  with   the  careless  sceptic's  idle  mood, 
Nor  blindly  seeking  some  unreal  good  ; 

For  I  have  come,  long  since,  to  that  full  day 
Whose  morning  clouds  have  curled  in  mist  away — 
That  breathless  afternoon-tide  when  the  Sun 
Halts,  as  it  were,   before  his  journey  done  ; 

Calm  as  a  river  broadening  through  the  plain, 
Which  never  plunges  down  the  rocks  again, 
But,   clearly  mirrored  in  its  tranquil  deep. 
Holds  tower  and  spire  and  forest  as  in  sleep. 

Old  and  yet  new  the  metaphor  appears, 

Old  as  the  tale  of  passing  hopes  and  fears. 

New  as  the  springtide  air,  which  day  by  day 

Breathes  on  young  lives,   and  speeds  them  on  their  way. 

This  knew  the  Roman,  and  the  Hellene  too  ; 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  proved  it  true  ; 
Who  found,  for  youth's  young  glory  and  its  glow,   ■ 
Serener  life  and  calmer  tides  run  slow. 

And  these  oblivion  takes,  and  those  before, 
Whose  very  name  and  race  we  know  no  more. 
To  whom,   O  Spirit  of  the  World  and  Man, 
Thou  didst  reveal  Thyself  when  Time  began. 

They  felt,   as  I,  what  none  may  understand  ; 
They  touched  through  darkness  on  a  hidden  hand  ; 
They  marked  their  hopes,   their  faiths,   their  longings  fade, 
And  found  a  solitude  themselves  had  made. 

They  came,  as  I,  to  hope  which  conquers  doubt, 
Though  sun  and  moon  and  every  star  go  out  ; 
They  ceased,   while  at  their  side  a  still  voice  said, 
"Fear  not,  have  courage;  blessed  are  the  dead." 
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They  were  my  brothers — of  one  blood  with  me, 
As  with  the  unborn  myriads  who  shall  be  : 
I  am  content  to  rise  and  fall  as  they  ; 
I  watch  the  rising  of  the  Perfect  Day. 

Lead  thou  me,   Spirit,   willing  and  content 
To  be  as  thou  wouldst  have  me,   wholly  spent. 
I  am  thine  own,   I  neither  strive  nor   cry  : 
Stretch  forth  thy  hand,   I  follow,   silently. 


If  any  tender  sire, 

Who  sits  girt  round  by  loving  faces. 

And  happy  childhood's  thousand  graces. 

Through  sudden  crash  or  fire 

Should  'scape  from  this  poor  life  to  some  mysterious  air, 

And,   dwelling  solitary  there. 

Should  feel  his  yearning  father's  heirt 

Thrill  with  some  secret  pang  and  smart  ; 

And,  longing  for  the  dear  lost  lives  again, 

Should  through  his  overmastering  pain 

Break  through  the  awful  bounds  the  Eternal  sets  between 

That  which  lives  Here,   and  There,   the  Seen  and  the  Unseen 

And  having  gained  once  more 

Our  little  Earth  should  find  the  scarce-left  place 

Which  greets  him  with  unchanged   familiar   face — 

The  well-remembered  door, 

The  rose  he  gathered  blooming  yet, 

Nought   to  remember   or  forget, 

No  change  in  all  the  world  except  in  him, 

Nor  there  save  in  some  sense,   already  dim 

Before  the  unchanged  past,  so  that  he  seem 

A  mortal  spirit  still,  and  what  was  since,  a  dream  ; 

And  in  the  well-known  room 

Beholds  the  blithe  remembered  faces 

Grown  sad  and  blurred  by  recent  traces 

Of  a  new  sorrow  and  gloom, 

And  when  his  soul  to  comfort  them  is  fain 

Find  his  voice  mute,  his  form  unknown,   unseen. 

And  thinks  with  irrepressible  pain 

Of  all  the  happy  days  which  late  have  been. 

And  feels  his  being's  deep  abysses  stirred. 

If  only  of  his  own  he  might  be  seen  or  heard  ; 

Then  if,   at  length. 

The  father's  yearning  and  o'er  burdened  soul 

Bursts  into  shape  and  voice  which  scorn  control 

Of  its  despairing  strength, — 

Ah   Heaven  !  ah  pity  for  the  new-born  dread 

Which  rising  strikes  the  old  affection  dead  ! 

Ah,   better  were  it  far  than  this  thing  to  remain, 

Voiceless,  unseen,   unloved,    forever  and  in  pain  ! 
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So  when  a  finer  mind. 

Knowing  its  old  self  swept  by  some  weird  change 

And  the  old  thought  deceased,   or  else  grown  strange, 

Turns  to  those  left  behind, 

With  passionate  stress  and  mighty  yearning  stirred, — 

It  strives  to  stand  revealed  in  shape  and  word 

In  vain  ;  or  by  strong  travail  visible  grown, 

Finds  but  a  world  estranged,   and  lives  and  dies  alone  ! 

Contemporary  Revieiv. 
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I. 

In  the  present  paper  I  shall  consider 
Cairo  as  the  parent  city  of  Arabic  cult- 
ure, and  seek  all  through  it  under  the 
modern  for  the  ancient  and  the  most 
ancient  of  all.  It  is  no  part  of  my  aim 
to  describe  the  wonderful  charm  of  this 
remarkable  city.  She,  the  precious  dia- 
mond in  the  handle  of  the  green  fan  of 
the  Delta,  has  been  celebrated  in  song 
and  flowing  prose  both  by  the  East  and 
by  the  West.  The  delightful  poet, 
Beha-ed-din  Zoher,  who  lived  at  the 
Court  of  Cairo  as  Secretary  to  the  Sultan 
Melik-ec-Calech,  a  grand-nephew  of 
Saladin's,  is  never  weary  of  celebrating 
in  animated  verses  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  place,  the  power  of  her  princes,  the 
beauty  of  her  women,  the  charming 
mildness  of  her  nights,  which  brought 
soft  dreams  to  the  heart  of  the  poet  when 
he  was  alone,  and  which  he  had  often 
passed  happily  right  on  till  morning  in 
garden  parties,  Nile  trips,  and  drinking 
bouts  with  bands  of  merry  friends.  In 
the  "  Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  many 
a  dwelling-place  of  mortal  men  is  in- 
vested, by  the  transfiguring  power  of  the 
imagination  of  the  narrator,  with  an  in- 
conceiveable  and  more  than  earthly 
glory,  but  none  of  all  these  pearls 
shines  with  a  purer  water  or  is  counted 
rarer  and  more  beautiful  than  Cairo. 
The  oldest  of  the  interlocutors — i.e.,  the 
one  who  had  seen  most  and  whose  judg- 
ment is  of  most  value,  speaks  in  these 
enthusiastic  words  :  "  He  who  has  not 
seen  Cairo  has  not  seen  the  world.  Its 
earth  is  gold,  its  women  are  bewitching, 
and  its  Nile  is  a  wonder."  On  the  fol- 
lowing night  Scheherezade  praises  the 
charms  of  the  city  of  the  Pyramids  in 


these  terms  :  "  As  compared  with  a 
sight  of  this  city,  what  is  the  joy  of  set- 
ting eyes  on  your  beloved  !  He  who  has 
seen  it  will  confess  that  there  exists  for 
the  eye  no  higher  enjoyment,  and  when 
one  remembers  the  night  on  which  the 
Nile  comes  to  its  height,  he  gives  back 
the  wine-cup  to  the  bearer  full,  and 
makes  water  flow  up  to  its  source 
again."  That  is  as  much  as  to  s.ay, 
there  is  nothing  more  left  that  he  can 
do.  And  to  the  interlocutors  in  these 
tales  Cairo  was  no  picture  in  a  dream, 
no  inaccessible  island  of  the  blest,  no 
distant  Golconda,  for  there  is  no  manner 
of  doubt  that  it  was  in  the  very  Cairo  we 
see,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Mameluke 
Sultan  El-Ghuri  that  this  treasure  of  old 
Moslem  tales,  which  has  for  centuries 
circulated  in  small  gold  pieces  from  hand 
to  hand,  from  people  to  people,  was 
originally  collected  and  minted  into 
those  very  forms  in  which  they  are  at 
this  hour  familiar  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  God  has  granted  to  the  writer 
of  these  lines  the  favor  of  sending  him 
into  the  wide  world,  and  letting  him 
wander  over  land  and  ocean,  and  see 
many  towns  and  countries  ;  but  when  he 
now  travels  backward  in  thought,  and 
sweeps  over  the  whole  realm  of  recol- 
lection lying  behind  him,  he  discovers  no 
city  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  seems 
to  him  more  charming  than  Cairo. 

The  tourist  who  visits  the  place,  with- 
out previous  preparation,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  tour-contractor,  is  as  un- 
able to  escape  its  charm  as  the  scholar 
who  is  familiar  with  every  phase  of  its 
development  and  with  every  movement 
of  its  life.  The  artist  finds  himself  em- 
barrassed with   the  abundance    of    the 
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materials  and  the  richness  of  the  colors 
which  surround  him,  and  for  the  musing 
dreamer,  the  looker-on  at  the  play  of 
life,  there  is  no  more  favorable  spot  than 
this.  To  open  the  eyes  means  here  to 
receive  new  impressions,  to  look  about 
is  to  learn,  and  stimulated  by  the  abun- 
dance of  picturesque  forms  and  scenes, 
even  the  most  indolent  feels  himself 
compelled  to  be  always  viewing  things. 
For  the  investigator,  who  is  permitted  to 
touch  with  the  hand  the  thing  he  has 
brought  with  him  to  the  Nile  as  a  mental 
possession,  other  enjoyments  still  are 
always  in  store  in  Cairo.  We  children 
of  northern  cities  would  be  repaid  by  a 
journey  to  the  Nile,  were  it  by  nothing 
else  than  breathing  on  a  clear  winter 
morning  the  pure  spicy  air  of  the  desert, 
or  seeing  from  the  citadel  on  a  fine  even- 
ing the  sun  go  down  behind  the  Pyra- 
mids, and  the  cupolas  and  minarets  of 
the  town  glittering  in  airy  robes  of  rose 
and  violet,  and  finally  sinking  under 
the  dark  shroud  of  night. 

Who  has  joined  in  the  crowd  at  the 
bazaars,  who  has  allowed  the  venerable 
monuments  of  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs 
to  work  upon  his  mind,  and  has  re- 
gretted his  decision  of  visiting  Egypt  ? 
The  advice  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Cairo  is  good  advice,  and  the  sooner  one 
follows  it  the  better  ;  for  the  city  of  the 
Caliphs  is  already  far  from  being  what  it 
was  a  few  lustra  ago,  when  it  was  first 
our  privilege  to  visit  it  ;  and  if  we  re- 
main another  decade  in  the  country,  we 
shall  see  similarly  disappear  one  feature 
after  another  of  all  that  to-day  gives  the 
place  its  special  charm.  The  more 
firmly  Western  influence  establishes  itself 
in  Egypt,  the  more  sensibly  do  its  as- 
similating power  and  the  sober  practical 
sense  of  utility  characteristic  of  our 
civilization  make  their  presence  ap- 
parent. What  grows  organically  among 
us  is  transplanted  right  off  into  this 
foreign  soil  and  starts  up  quite  remark- 
ably. It  is  oftentimes  like  u})rooting  the 
palms  of  the  Nile  and  planting  firs  and 
apple-trees  in  their  place.  The  absurd- 
ity of  many  of  the  improvements  every 
one  has  felt  who  has  formerly  walked 
under  the  shadow  of  the  houses  in  the 
narrow  lanes  of  Cairo,  and  now  finds 
himself  in  broad  squares  and  wide  streets 
completely  unprotected  from  the  fiery 
darts    of  th>?   sun   of   the   south.     This 


change  is  lamented  by  every  traveller 
who  has  seen,  in  other  days,  riders, 
carriages,  camels,  and  foot-passengers 
passing  like  a  full  stream  over  the  soft 
roadway  of  the  Muski,  with  many  a  call 
and  cry,  but  without  either  rustle  or 
tramp  or  clatter,  and  who  has  now  his 
word  drowned  at  his  mouth  by  the  deaf- 
ening din  of  wheels,  hoofs,  and  footsteps 
that  rises  from  the  glowing  pavement. 
The  shade-dispensing  boards  and  awn- 
ings which  in  many  places  covered  the 
most  frequented  streets  of  the  town  have 
been  removed,  because  such  things  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  Western  metrop- 
olis. In  the  dwellings  of  the  well-to-do 
Egyptians,  European  furniture  has  sup- 
planted the  native  outfitting  of  the 
rooms,  which  is  so  picturesc^ue  and 
which  originated  in  its  suitability  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Moslems. 
Imagine  a  bearded  turban-wearer  sitting 
cross-legged,  not  on  a  broad  divan,  but 
on  a  Paris  or  Vienna  armchair  !  Gone, 
too,  is  the  old  arrangement  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house, so  well  suited  at  once  to  the 
Egyptian  climate  and  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Moslem  family.  He  who  builds 
now  wishes  to  build  cheaply  and  rapidly, 
and  in  a  sort  of  European  style,  and  so, 
from  never  being  considered,  the  won- 
derful art  of  the  mason,  which  delights 
the  connoisseur  in  many  of  the  older 
houses,  has  been  entirely  lost.  The 
picturesque  lattice-windows  of  the 
Meschrebijen,  whose  thousand  finely 
moulded  pieces  seem  like  a  veil  of  woven 
wood  before  the  women,  enabling  them 
to  see  everything  doing  in  the  streets 
without  themselves  being  seen,  are  now, 
in  many  cases,  replaced  by  the  Venetian 
blinds  of  Europe.  Fine  examples  of  the 
old  lattice-work  find  ready  purchasers, 
and  they  may  be  often  enough  met  with 
in  rooms  fitted  out  in  Arabian  style  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Kursis,  desks,  posts, 
and  doors,  inlaid  with  ivory  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  various  woods  ;  and  ancient 
implements  are  very  eagerly  sought  after 
by  collectors  of  art  and  antiquities.  In 
my  library  stand  two  old  Arabian  jugs, 
which  Frank  Dillon,  of  London,  the  ex- 
cellent painter  of  Oriental  landscapes 
and  architecture,  found  in  an  oil-ship, 
with  twelve  others,  and  bought  for  an 
old  song.  I  saw  an  American  family 
send  whole  shipfuls  of  old  Arabian  ware 
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to  the  New  World,  and  I  know  that  not 
less  than  seventy  finely  executed  old 
fauns  from  one  of  the  most  famous 
mosques  were  sold  right  off  to  tourists. 
Said  Pasha,  predecessor  of  the  deposed 
Khedive  Ismail,  dressed  in  Eastern  garb, 
and  his  subjects  imitated  him.  At 
present  this  light,  soft  dress,  so  well 
adapted  for  the  climate  of  Egypt  and  at 
the  same  time  so  becoming,  has  fallen 
into  disrepute.  Government  servants 
are  forbidden  to  wear  it,  and  only  the 
shopkeepers  and  lower  middle  classes 
still  retain  it.  The  truncated  cone  of 
the  tarboosh  has  superseded  the  gayly- 
colored,  many-folded  turban,  which  lent 
dignity  to  the  presence  and  protected 
the  shaven  head  from  chills  when  the 
cold  of  night  came  suddenly  down.  A 
heavy,  single-breasted  black  cloth  coat, 
with  stiff  collar,  has  replaced  the  light 
and  beautifully  colored  silken  or  woollen 
robes.  Whoever  can  afford  it,  discards  the 
pretty  and  comfortable  slippers,  which 
can  be  so  quickly  put  off  in  the  house  or 
the  mosque,  and  forces  his  feet  into 
polished  leather  boots,  on  which  the  sun 
burns,  and  which  require  some  trouble 
to  take  off.  In  the  bazaars  there  are  far 
more  articles  of  light  gold  jewelry  of 
foreign  manufacture  than  of  artistic  na- 
tive handicraft  ;  far  more  chains  and 
other  things  from  England  and  Saxony 
than  of  beautiful  Arabian  workmanship, 
Sheffield  and  Solingen  have  far  out- 
stripped Damascus.  The  locomotive  is 
taking  the  place  of  the  horse,  the  camel, 
and  the  ass  ;  and  a  tramway  will  soon 
be  laid  through  Cairo.  How  long  will 
it  be  before  factories  are  built  on  the 
cheap  ground  of  the  desert,  and  befoul 
with  coal-smoke  its  most  precious  air, 
which  you  can  to-day  enjoy  the  moment 
you  leave  the  gates  of  the  city  ?  It  is 
certainly  right  to  pay  some  attention 
even  here  to  hygiene,  which  has  made 
such  marked  progress  in  Europe  ;  but  in 
the  process  of  sanitation,  what  has  not 
gone  to  naught  in  Cairo  ?  The  Khedive 
Ismail  has  vied  with  the  Prefect  Haus- 
mann  in  the  demolition  of  venerable 
buildings  and  ancient  quarters  of  the 
town,  and  every  sin  he  committed  in  this 
matter  was  laid  at  the  door  of  the  public 
health. 

The  injury  is  simply  shocking  which 
has  been  done  to  the  noblest  specimens 
of  Arabian  architecture  by  the  monarch 


just  mentioned.  The  ancient  architects 
followed  the  plan  of  laying  over  a  foun- 
dation of  yellow  stone  another  layer  of 
freestone  of  delicate  natural  color,  and 
they  got  thereby  a  splendid  effect  ;  for 
this  plan  enlivened  the  most  extensive 
surfaces,  and  lent  them  a  harmonious 
aspect.  When  the  invitations  were 
issued  for  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  Khedive  began  to  lose  taste  of  the 
old  weather-beaten  walls,  to  whitewash 
the  mosques  ;  and  in  order  not  to  give 
up  altogether  the  idea  of  the  alternate 
layer  of  stones,  to  daub  them  with  long 
stripes  of  red  and  yellow.  But  what  a 
choice  of  color  !  The  yellow  was  the 
yellow  of  the  buttercup,  the  red  was  the 
red  of  new-burnt  tiles.  It  offended  eye 
and  heart  alike  to  look  on  the  harlequin 
costume  in  which  the  most  precious 
works  of  art  were  dressed  up.  And  then 
how  carelessly  were  those  monuments 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  in  what 
a  barbarian  manner  were  their  restora- 
tions conducted,  without  so  much  as 
guarding  against  the  danger  of  their 
falling  in.  There  was  nowhere  a  fond 
or  even  intelligent  regard  for  the  histori- 
cal, and  the  noblest  works  in  wood  and 
stone  that  had  to  be  removed,  were  with 
shocking  want  of  piety  delivered  over  to 
destruction  and  suffered  to  perish. 

These  enormities  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented by  the  influence  of  England. 
They  were  criticised  severely  at  the 
Oriental  Congress,  held  in  London  in 
1874,  by  the  learned  Consul  Rodgers, 
well  known  as  an  authority  on  Oriental 
coins  ;  but  nevertheless  much  evil  has 
been  done  in  this  matter,  even  since  my 
last  visit  to  Cairo,  as  I  perceive  from  a 
recent  and  stirring  paper  o^  Rhone's, 
There  are  almost  no  old  mosques  in  the 
city  of  the  Caliphs  that  are  not  in  a 
crazy  state. 

But  to  say  the  truth,  we  cannot  at- 
tribute this  lamentable  circumstance 
exclusively  to  the  negligence  of  the 
Government.  We  have  pointed  out  in 
another  place  how  much  of  all  the  ills 
of  the  country  must  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  Oriental  habits  of  thinking.  What- 
ever brings  no  profit,  is  in  their  eyes 
deserving  of  nothing  but  destruction. 
They  are  entirely  wanting  in  what  we 
call  the  "  historical  sense. "  The  past 
and  its  works  have  small  value  for  them. 
God   gives   the  present,  and  what  is  to 
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come  lies  in  His  hand.  When  a  noble 
monument  of  antiquity  falls  to  pieces, 
they  comfort  themselves  with  the 
proverb  of  Lebid  :  "  Know,  O  soul, 
that  everything  in  the  world  that  is  not 
God,  is  doomed  to  perish."  The 
Mussulman  Cairene  despises  what  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  ;  to  him 
it  is  through  and  through  kitpri,  or  hea- 
thenish ;  if  it  disappear  from  the  earth — 
just  so  much  the  better  !  Unfortunately 
too,  the  architects  of  the  age  of  the 
Caliphs  must  bear  part  of  the  blame  of 
the  rapid  decay  of  their  masterpieces, 
for  they  built  with  an  unaccountable 
carelessness  which  is  certainly  calculated 
to  fill  their  colleagues  of  the  present  day 
with  an  aversion  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

"  Time  mocks  all,  but  the  Pyramids 
mock  time,"  says  an  Arabian  proverb. 
They  have  been  used  as  quarries,  and 
they  have  only  not  been  blown  into  the 
air,  because  danger  to  the  town  was  ap- 
prehended from  the  explosion  ;  the  face 
of  the  Great  Sphinx  has  served  as  a  tar- 
get for  the  guns  of  the  Mamelukes  ;  but 
these  remains  of  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs 
have  nevertheless  survived,  and  will 
maintain  their  place  even  when  every- 
thing that  is  venerable  for  age  or  beauty 
in  the  noble  metropolis  of  the  heyday  of 
Mussulman  life  shall  have  perished,  and 
when  Cairo  shall  be  no  more  than  a 
cluster  of  miserable  hovels  like  a  modern 
Italian  town. 

The  father  has  survived  the  son  for 
thousands  of  years,  for  although  Cairo 
was  founded  by  Arabs,  it  yet  stands,  not 
only  outwardly  but  even  inwardly,  in  a 
relation  of  sonship  to  Memphis.  The 
history  of  the  foundation  of  Cairo,  to- 
gether with  the  anecdotes  that  belong  to 
it,  has  been  narrated  a  hundred  times, 
but  no  one  has  yet  attempted  to  show 
how  much  many  sides  of  its  rapid  and 
brilliant  development  owed  to  the 
Hellenized,  Christianized,  but  still 
genuinely  Egyptian  city  of  the  Pyramids 
on  the  other  Joank  of  the  Nile.  A  hand- 
ful of  those  Moslem  heroes  who,  in  the 
fresh  inspiration  of  their  new  faith,  and 
penetrated  with  moral  earnestness  and 
the  sanctity  of  their  cause,  threw  down 
kingdom  after  kingdom,  conquered 
Egypt  on  their  way.  True,  they  found 
a  powerful  ally  in  the  religious  hatred 
that  separated  the  monophysite  Egyp- 
tians from  the  orthodox  Byzantine 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVIII.,  No.  3 


authorities,  and  this  hatred  was  so  great 
that  to  the  Copts  it  seemed  more  toler- 
able to  go  into  subjection  to  infidels  than 
to  be  ruled  by  Greek  Christians  of 
another  rite  from  their  own,  who  besides 
were  farther  from  them  by  race  than 
their  Arabian  neighbors.  One  of  tlieir 
own  pastors,  Bishop  Benjamin,  of 
Alexandria,  induced  them  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  the  infidel,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  recent  times  the  Bishop  of  Ku 
has  got  his  Coptic  congregation  to  go 
over  with  him  to  Protestantism.  The 
commander  of  the  Moslem  army  knew 
well  what  he  was  about  when  he  detain- 
ed the  Egyptian  ambassadors  in  his 
camp,  in  order  to  show  them  the  moral 
earnestness  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  lofty 
piety  that  animated  them.  After  the 
sword  had  decided  in  favor  of  the 
adherents  of  the  Prophet,  and  the 
Greeks  had  lost  the  day,  Mukankas,  a 
Copt,  who  v/as  Governor  of  the  Nile 
Valley,  exclaimed,  after  receiving  an 
unfavorable  dispatch  from  his  imperial 
master  in  Constantinople  :  "By  God  ! 
these  Arabs,  with  their  smaller  numbers, 
aie  stronger  and  mightier  than  we,  with 
all  our  multitudes  ;  a  single  man  of  ihem 
is  as  good  as  a  hundred  of  us  ;  for  they 
seek  death,  which  is  dearer  to  them  than 
life,  and  is  a  positive  joy  :  we  cannot 
hold  out  against  them."  And  those 
fearless  heroes,  whose  gallant  deeds  on 
Egyptian  fields  are  chronicled  in  history, 
were  at  the  same  time  statesmen  of  re- 
markable sagacity. 

No  other  place  seemed  at  that  time  to 
be  entitled  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Nile 
Valley  except  Alexandria,  and  the  Com- 
mander '  Amr  was  disposed  to  recognize 
it  as  such,  but  the  Caliph  Omar  ordered 
him  to  look  elsewhere,  for  he  could  not 
conceal  from  himself  that  this  restless 
maritime  city  that  continually  lent  itself 
to  insurrectionary  movements,  and  was 
situated  besides  at  the  extreme  verge  of 
the  new  province,  was  but  ill-adapted  to 
constitute  the  centre  of  the  life  which  he 
wished  to  plant  in  the  Nile  Valley.  A 
place  as  yet  unreached  by  the  threads  of 
party,  and  the  bloody  religious  disputes 
in  which  the  age  abounded,  should  be 
chosen  for  the  seat  and  centre  of  the 
home  and  foreign  administration  of  the 
newly  conquered  country.  The  new 
capital  was  accordingly  founded  on  a 
well-situated    spot,   opposite    Memphis, 
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on  the  banks  of  the  still  undivided  Nile, 
and  according  to  a  well-known  story,  it 
was  founded  on  the  very  site  where  the 
tentof  the  commander-in-chief  had  stood. 
When  'Amr  was  to  go  to  Alexandria, 
and  gave  orders  for  his  tent  to  be 
struck,  he  was  told  that  a  pair  of  pigeons 
had  settled  on  the  roof  of  it.  "  God 
forbid,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  a  Moslem 
should  refuse  his  shelter  to  a  living 
being,  a  creature  of  God,  that  has  com- 
mitted itself  in  confidence  to  the  protec- 
tion of  his  hospitality."  The  tent  was 
forbidden  to  be  touched,  and  when 
'Amr  returned  from  Alexandria  victori- 
ous, he  found  it  there  still,  occupied  it, 
and  made  it  the  centre  from  which  he 
proceeded  in  founding  the  new  capital, 
which  was  called  Fostat — i.e.,  the  tent. 
As  the  town  grew,  the  Arabic  name  of 
Egypt,  Misr  or  Masr,  was  transferred  to 
it,  and  among  the  present  Moslem  in- 
habitants of  the  Nile  A^alley  and  the 
Cairenes  themselves,  it  is  still  called 
nothing  else  but  Masr-Kahira.  The 
Arabic  form  of  Cairo  came  to  be  added 
to  the  old  name  300  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  and  though 
Europeans  use  the  later  name  ex- 
clusively, it  is  very  seldom  heard  among 
the  natives.  Many  of  them  at  the  pres- 
ent day  would  understand  as  little  what 
you  meant  if  you  asked  them  about  Cairo 
or  Kahira  as  a  Saxon  peasant  would 
understand  if  you  asked  him  about  the 
"  Florence  of  the  Elbe"  (Dresden). 
Dschotar,  the  commander  of  the  Fati- 
mide  Muizz,  who  added  to  Fostat  the 
nevv  quarter  which  forms  the  Cairo  of 
to-day,  gave  to  this  quarter  the  name  of 
Masr-el-Kahira,  because  the  planet  Mars 
(El-Kilhir)  crossed  the  meridian  at  the 
very  time  when  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  walls  that  surrounded  it  was  laid. 
Since  El-Kfihir  means  the  victorious, 
Masr-el-Kahira  may  be  rendered  Masr 
the  victorious.  The  foundation  of 
Fostat,  now  old  Cairo  (in  Arabic,  Masr- 
el-Atika),  took  place  in  the  year  638,  so 
that  it  belongs  by  right  to  the  younger 
towns  of  the  world. 

Its  outward,  and  still  more  its  inward, 
development  proceeded  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  When  we  consider  that  this 
town  owes  its  origin  entirely  to  illiterate 
children  of  the  desert,  and  then  reflect 
that  not  two  hundred  years  after  its 
foundation       Harun-er-Rasclud's      son 


Mamun  (f  '^^z),  found  here  in  full  bloom 
a  rich  scientific  life  which  embraced  all, 
including  even  the  most  difficult,  disci- 
plines, we  are  in  presence  of  a  phenome- 
non v/hich  has  been  hitherto  noted  and 
ascribed  to  the  fine  and  susceptible  mind 
of  the  Arabs,  but  which,  on  closer  in- 
spection, becomes  simply  inexplicable, 
unless  we  take  into  account  the  non- 
Moslem  factors  that  co-operated  in  this 
rapid  development.  We  shall  direct  our 
special  attention  to  these  factors,  and 
try  to  show  how  the  Arabs  have  con- 
trived in  Cairo  to  build  the  house  of 
their  peculiar  culture  out  of  Egyptian 
wood. 

Cairo  is  not  so  modern  as  it  seems. 
The  Fostat  which  'Amr  founded  is  con- 
nected with  the  Fort  Babylon,  which 
was  certainly  erected  in  prehistoric 
times.  One  legend  relates  that  prisoners 
of  war  of  the  great  Ramses — and 
another  that  the  Babylonians  in  the 
army  of  Cambyses,  which  conquered 
Egypt  in  525  a.d. — founded  it  as  a 
"  New  Babylon  ;"  and  history  records 
that  among  the  Romans  one  of  the 
three  legions  that  occupied  Egypt  had 
their  quarters  here.  But  this  fort  ex- 
isted long  before  the  Persian  invasion, 
and  even  before  Ramses  II.  Early 
writings  call  it  Cher  or  Cheran  (Battle- 
town),  and  in  a  text  in  the  temple  of 
Kurna,  dating  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  we  are  told  of  it  that  the  Lower 
Egyptian  Nile  began  there,  that  it  was 
measured  there,  and  that  from  thence 
it  sought  its  way  in  the  arms  of  the 
Delta.  It  further  appears  from  the  in- 
scription of  the  Ethiopian  Pianchi,  that 
a  street  of  Memphis  (across  the  Nile) 
led  to  Cher  (Babylon),  and  from  thence 
to  Heliopolis.  This  route  must  have 
passed  through  the  island  Rdda,  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  Moslem  invasion,  was 
connected  with  both  banks  of  the  river 
by  a  bridge  of  boats  ;  Memphis  was  thus 
closely  joined  to  Babylon.  The  water- 
mark,;measuring  the  height  of  the  stream, 
that  stands  on  the  island  Rdda  (exactly 
opposite  Babylon),  and  still  indicates  to 
the  Cairenes  the  fall  of  the  flood  of  the 
Nile,  appears  to  have  existed  at  the  liuie 
of  the  Pharaohs,  and  perhaps  it  was 
carried  at  a  later  period  from  the  main- 
land to  the  island. 

The  town  which  was  the  base  of  the 
Fostat  of  'Amr  was  by  no  means  unim- 
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portant,  whereas  the  streets  and  quarters 
which  the  governor  erected  under  four 
building  inspectors,  and  distributed 
among  his  soldiers  according  to  their 
tribes,  must  have  been  at  first  small  and 
thinly  inhabited.  Among  the  Christian 
churches  in  Old  Cairo  (Babylon),  there 
are  some  which  must  certainly  have  ex- 
isted before  the  foundation  of  Fostat. 
The  most  remarkable  of  them,  the 
Coptic  church  of  St.  Mary,  was  in  its 
main  parts  not  built  before  the  eighth 
century  after  Christ  ;  but  it  contains 
much  that  shows  it  to  have  been  origi- 
nally a  Greek  temple  of  a  very  early 
period.  From  Babylon  there  stretches 
out  a  fertile,  well-cultivated,  and  thickly 
populated  plain,  full  of  garden-trees  and 
vineyards,  as  far  as  Mokattam  ;  and 
high  above  the  houses  and  villas  of  the 
Egyptians  rises  the  lighthouse-tower 
(Kaer  esch-Schama),  in  which  the 
Roman  and  Greek  governors  resided 
when  they  visited  the  district  before  the 
conquest  of  the  country.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  town  and  its  vicinity  enjoyed 
great  comfort,  and  'Amr's  reports  of  the 
Caliphs  are  full  of  the  plenty  in  which 
the  peasantry  lived  and  the  wealth  with 
which  many  Egyptian  towns  were 
blessed.  A  Copt  of  the  name  of  Feter, 
who  kept  his  riches  obstinately  con- 
cealed, was  on  friendly  terms  with  a 
monk  in  EI-Tur  (Sinai  Monastery). 
'Amr  sent  to  this  monk  and  demanded 
in  a  letter,  sealed  with  the  ring  of  Peter, 
and  in  Peter's  name,  the  delivery  of  the 
goods  intrusted  to  him.  The  messenger 
brought  back  a  soldered  case,  and  when 
this  was  opened  it  was  found  to  contain 
a  letter  on  which  was  written  that  the 
money  was  deposited  under  the  largest 
water  tank.  On  search  there  were 
found  there  fifty- three  large  measures 
(more  than  twelve  millions  of  denarii) 
of  coined  gold. 

On  the  whole  the  Egyptians  were 
mildly  treated,  and  so  they  did  not  fear 
building  close  to  the  skirts  of  the  garri- 
son town.  Thirty-seven  years  after  the. 
foundation  of  that  place,  so  many  Copts 
had  settled  in  it  that  the  Governor 
Maslema  had  to  permit  them  to  build  a 
church  of  their  own.  Fostat  and  Baby- 
lon got  completely  united,  and  the  new 
place  soon  became  the  central  seat  of 
the  Government,  and  by  its  fresh  ener- 
getic   growth    cast    the   venerable,     but 


back-going  and  age- enfeebled,  Memphis 
on  the  other  bank  of  the  Nile  completely 
into  the  shade.  The  celebr.Tted  city  of 
the  Pyramids  had  been  a  populous  Court 
city  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  even  under  the  Romans 
and  Byzantines  it  might  still  be  called  a 
great  town.  But  its  old  fame  was  gone  ; 
Christianity  had  dispersed  the  great 
fraternities  of  heathen  priests  ;  and 
Egyptian  learning,  which  had  been  culti- 
vated for  thousands  of  years  in  the 
temples  of  Ptah,  Imhotep,  and  other 
divinities,  had  lost  its  peculiar  char- 
acter ;  it  had,  in  great  part,  perished 
altogether,  and  where  it  was  still  culti- 
vated by  individuals,  had  accommodated 
itself  to  circumstances  by  the  assump- 
tion of  new  forms.  Greek  art  had  com- 
pletely supplanted  the  old  national 
Egyptian  ;  Alexandria  had  absorbed  the 
trade  of  Memphis  ;  and  what  Alexandria 
left  of  it  was  diverted  by  the  new  and 
active  town  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
river.  The  sinking  man  always  makes 
for  the  side  of  the  strong  swinmier,  and 
so  it  came  about  that  the  Memphites 
left  their  own  declining  town  in  thou- 
sands, and  sought  for  more  favorable 
conditions  of  life  in  Fostat.  The  excel- 
lent Arabic  writer,  'Abdellatif  'fi232), 
found  on  the  site  of  Memphis  nothing 
but  deserted  ruins;  but  these  remains 
were  still  so  extensive  that  he  calls  them 
a  world  of  walls,  which  confused  the 
mind  and  baffled  the  descriptive  powers 
of  even  the  most  accomplished  writer. 
He  concludes,  from  a  glance  at  the  pop- 
ular belief,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  long-lived  giants,  who  were  able  to 
move  heavy  blocks  of  stone  from  one 
spot  to  another  by  the  use  of  their 
magical  wands.  The  only  inhabitants 
of  these  ruins  are  said  to  have  been 
bands  of  robbers,  who  were  employed  by 
commercial  companies  to  search  the 
fallen  edifices  and  vaults  for  gold,  silver, 
and  other  treasures. 

Memphis  soon  sank  into  complete 
oblivion  ;  even  her  wonderful  ruins  dis- 
appeared from  the  earth,  and  to-day 
green  asters  and  palm-groves  occupy  the 
place  where  once  stood  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  celebrated  cities  of  the 
world.  Only  the  monuments  in  the  city 
of  the  dead,  the  great  graveyard  of  the 
?klemphites,  many  miles  long,  have  es- 
caped destruction.     The    city    of    the 
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living,  the  colossal  temples  of  their  gods, 
the  "  white  walls"  of  the  famous  fort  of 
the  town,  and  the  other  public  buildings 
which  once  raised  proud  heads,  have 
vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  rapidly  extending  Cairo  needed 
hewn  stones,  freestones,  and  columns, 
and  the  devastated  Memphis  was  the 
rich  quarry  from  whence  she  got  them. 
The  same  fate  befell  Heliopolis,  on  the 
same  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  north  of 
the  new  metropolis.  This  famous  city 
of  scholars,  the  centre  of  Egyptian  sun- 
worship,  has  also  disappeared  from  the 
earth,  and  was  already  in  the  time  of 
El-Makrizi  (f  1442)  no  more  than  a 
country  town  containing  some  ruins  of 
dismantled  sanctuaries.  A  great  part  of 
the  obelisks  brought  from  the  Nile  to 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  origi- 
nally stood  in  this  place,  in  front  of  tlie 
gateways  of  the  temples  of  the  Sun  ;  and 
among  others,  the  so-called  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  now  in  London,  and  its  twin 
sister,  transported  to  America.  Hewn 
stones  were  easily  carried  to  Fostat  by 
water,  or  by  the  old  road  which  con- 
nected Heliopolis  with  Memphis  through 
Babylon  ;  and  so  one  may  assume  that 
the  houses  and  palaces  of  this  town  rest 
in  good  part  on  ancient  Egyptian  foun- 
dations. More  than  one  building  has 
been  discovered  in  Cairo  containing 
stones  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics. 
Among  these  a  mighty  Stele  (stone 
table)  of  black  granite,  that  was  found 
during  the  excavations  made  at  the 
foundation  of  a  house  that  was  pulled 
down,  acquired  special  celebrity.  It 
•contains  a  perfectly  uninjured  inscrip- 
■■tion,  which  was  devoted  to  the  honor  of 
'Ptolemy  Soter  before  his  official  recog- 
Knition  as  successor  of  Alexander  H.,  and 
'establishes  by  first-hand  evidence  that 
he  restored  to  the  priests  of  this  place 
'the  lands  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
)Delta  that  had  been  taken  from  the 
■  temple  of  Bulo  ;  other  stones,  carved 
with  hieroglyphics,  were  appropriated 
lin  the  building  of  mosques  ;  and  who 
has  visited  the  mosques  of  Cairo,  and 
inot  observed  the  great  number  of  pillars 
from  old  heathen  buildings  that  are  em- 
ployed in  their  construction  ? 

In  the  mosque  of  'Amr,  the  oldest  in 
.all  Egypt,  stands  a  forest  of  pillars. 
iiEvery  one  of  them  supports  a  capital, 
vwhich  owes  its  origin  to  Greek,  Roman, 


and  Byzantine  masons.  Most  of  these 
appear  to  have  come  from  Memphis.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Arabs  have  no- 
where made  use  of  pillars  fashioned  in 
the  old  Egyptian  style,  although  they 
could  have  found  them  in  any  quantity 
they  liked  at  Memphis  and  Hieropolis. 
They  must  have  been  thoroughly  against 
their  taste,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  imitated  the  forms  of  plants,  and 
their  religion  forbade  all  recognizable 
likenesses  of  organic  beings.  But  they 
could  bear  with  pleasure  the  sight  of 
Greek  and  Roman  pillars  of  the  most 
variegated  form. 

The  Moslem  ruled  the  land,  and  Fos- 
tat was  a  genuine  Moslem  town  ;  but 
the  Arab  understood  how  to  turn  to  ac- 
count the  superior  knowledge  and 
capacity  of  his  numerous  Egyptian  fel- 
low-citizens. They  were  superior  to 
him  in  numbers,  and  manv  of  them  were 
scholars,  immigrants  from  Memphis  and 
Heliopolis,  who  went  over  to  the  new 
religion,  and,  as  Moslems  among  Mos- 
lems, continued  their  scientific  labors 
and  worked  as  teachers. 

The  wonderfully  quick  apprehension, 
and  the  keen,  nimble  mind  of  the  Arab, 
enabled  him  to  appropriate  rapidly  the 
scientific  treasures  he  found  among  the 
conquered  Egyptians.  The  Moslems 
not  only  acquired  foreign  learning,  but 
assimilated  it  to  their  own  ways  of 
thought,  and  followed  out  every  disci- 
pline that  seemed  to  them  worth  work- 
ing at,  with  success,  energy,  and  intel- 
lectual acuteness. 

Just  as  their  towns  and  mosques  had 
a  character  of  their  own,  although  they 
were  put  together  for  the  most  part  out 
of  stones  and  building  materials  that 
owed  their  origin  to  foreign  art,  so  their 
science  may  be  said  to  be  genuinely 
Arabic,  although  it  can  be  shown  that 
here,  too,  the  stately  ship  has  been 
built  from  planks  found  ready  made 
at  Egyptian  wharves.  Of  course,  the 
arcana  of  Egyptian  science  had  long 
since  grown  less  and  less,  for  Greek 
learning  was  deeply  studied  in  the  Nile 
Valley,  and  cast  the  priestly  wisdom  of 
the  age  of  the  Pharaohs  into  the  shade. 
But  precisely  in  the  sphere  of  the  so- 
called  exact  sciences  to  which  the  Arabs 
devoted  themselves  with  preference,  the 
Egyptians  at  the  time  of  the  foundation 
of  Fostat  had  still  much  material  in  the 
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form  of  traditions,  although  they  had 
for  centuries  abandoned  their  obsolete 
complicated  system  of  writing  and  had 
accustomed  themselves  to  the  use  of 
Greek  letters.  Even  the  rude  speech  of 
earlier  times  was  essentially  altered  and 
enriched  by  Greek  words.  The  Coptic,  , 
a  dialect  whose  syntactic  pureness  de- 
lights the  linguist,  stepped  into  the 
place  of  her  mother,  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian ;  but  every  educated  Copt  was  able 
also  to  speak  Greek,  and  the  libraries  of 
Memphis  could  not  have  been  wanting 
in  the  most  eminent  works  of  Greek 
literature. 

This  is  no  mere  guess,  for  if  frag- 
ments of  a  great  library,  including  Greek 
Mss.,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
produced  very  long  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Fostat,  have  been  found  in  the 
unimportant  Krokodilopolis  in  Fajjum, 
and  parts  of  the  "  Iliad,"  and  of  the 
lyric  poet  Alkman,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  small  town  in  Middle  Egypt,  then 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  libraries 
full  of  Greek  mss.  must  have  existed  in 
the  half  Hellenic  metropolis,  Memphis. 
The  treasures  of  the  farnous  Alexandrian 
library  were  destroyed,  sold  to  Con- 
stantinople, stolen,  and  scattered  long 
before  'Amr  came  to  Egypt.  The 
famous  story  that  this  commander 
heated  the  baths  of  the  town  wifh  costly 
books,  because  they  deserved  destruc- 
tion if  they  taught  anything  different 
from  the  Koran,  and  were  unnecessary 
if  they  taught  the  faith,  belongs  demon- 
strably to  the  region  of  fable. 

The  scientific  life  of  Alexandria  was 
not  dead  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
many  a  Greek  book  may  have  been  sent 
from  there  to  Fostat.  But  who  opened 
the  understanding  of  the  untutored  sons 
of  the  desert  to  this  finest  bloom  of  a 
highly  cultured  intellectual  life  ?  It 
was  not  the  Greeks,  for  the  Greeks  re- 
garded the  intruders  with  implacable 
hostility,  and  their  art  and  religion  very 
soon  disappeared  from  the  Nile  alto- 
gether ;  it  was  the  Greek-trained  Copts 
who  performed  the  task  ;  and  it  is  plain 
from  a  deeper  investigation  into  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge  studied 
by  the  Arabs  and  into  the  scientific  lore 
of  the  Egyptians,  that  the  teachers  must 
have  communicated  to  the  pupils  not 
only  Greek  science  but  many  other 
things    besides,     which     had    survived 


among  them  from  the  venerable  learning 
of  their  own  nation.  The  scholar  Jahin 
ben  Bitrik,  who  translated  Greek  works 
into  Arabic  for  Mfimun,  expressly  as- 
serts that  he  searched  every  temple  in 
order  to  bring  the  mysteries  of  the 
philosophers  to  the  light.  At  'Ain 
Schems  (this  cannot  be  Ba'albek,  but 
must  be  the  Egyptian  Heliopolis)  he 
took  into  his  counsels  a  dervish  of  great 
insight  and  learning. 

At  Memphis  stood  the  temple  of  Im- 
hotep,  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the 
name  of  their  own  Asklepios  (/Escu- 
lapius).  Here  was  found  the  medical 
papyrus  preserved  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  and  it  is  stated  in  the  great 
handbook  of  Egyptian  medicine,  the 
Ebers  papyrus  of  no  large  pages,  now 
in  Leipzig,  that  the  collection  of  pre- 
scriptions which  it  contains  came  from 
Sais  and  Heliopolis.  It  was  this  last 
town  that  contained  the  "  great  halls" 
which  had  from  mythical  times  been 
used  for  clinical  purposes  by  a  cele- 
brated faculty  of  medicine.  The 
Egyptians  were  the  most  famous  of  all 
physicians  in  antiquity,  and  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  under  the  Ptolemies  availed 
themselves  of  their  skill.  It  is  well 
known  how  highly  the  younger  Pliny  es- 
teemed his  Egyptian  doctor,  and  how  he 
tried  to  procure  for  him  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizenship.  In  the  pseudo- 
Hippocratic  writings  there  are  many 
prescriptions  of  such  a  singular  char- 
acter (as,  for  example,  how  to  know 
whether  a  pregnant  woman  will  bear  a 
son  or  a  daughter,  etc.)  that  they  must 
all  have  been  invented  in  one  place,  and 
they  were  known  in  exactly  the  same 
form  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  of  the 
thirteenth  century  b  c.  The  Ebers 
papyrus  contains  a  particularly  interest- 
ing section  devoted  to  the  functions  of 
the  heart,-  and  from  this  papyrus,  which 
was  written,  at  latest,  in  the  sixteenth 
century  B.C.,  it  appears  that  the  priestly 
physicians  of  the  tinte  of  the  Pharaohs 
recognized  the  heart  as  the  centre  of  the 
circulatory  system,  and  referred  the 
beating  of  the  pulse  to  its  motions. 
Now,  no  one  who  knows  that  Hippoc- 
rates was  ignorant  of  these  things,  and 
that  it  was  at  Alexandria  that  Herophilus 
of  Chalkedon  noted  the  rhythm  of  the 
pulse  in  the  wious  diseases,  and  first 
brought   out   its    connection    with    the 
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heart,  can  resist  the  conclusion  that 
Herophilus  really  learned  the  fact  from 
the  priestly  physicians  of  the  Nile,  who 
had  occupied  themselves  long  before 
his  time  with  the  physiology  of  the 
human  body.  So,  too,  Erasistratus  of 
Kios  followed  in  the  steps  of  Egjptian 
masters  in  his  investigations  into  the 
ramification  of  the  nerves.  An  entire 
section  of  the  Ebers  papyrus  is  dedicated 
to  this  matter,  and  a  comparison  of  it 
with  the  writings  of  Galen  and  Diosko- 
rides  shows  that  both  these  men  bor- 
rowed much  from  Egyptian  medicine. 
Surgery  certainly  owes  to  Egyptian 
physicians  its  doctrine  of  ligaments,  and 
its  art  of  putting  them  on.  Our  greatest 
operators  make  no  secret  of  the  admira- 
tion with  which  they  are  filled  at  the 
skilful  methods  practised  under  the 
Pharaohs  in  the  wrapping  of  mummies. 
I  have  seen  embalmed  bodies  that  were 
wrapped  in  linen  bandages  more  than 
400  metres  long.  The  medical  works  of 
the  Alexandrians  did  not  remain  un- 
known to  the  Arabs,  but  they  studied  at 
the  same  time  the  writings  of  the 
Egyptian  physicians.  The  proof  of  this 
is  found  in  an  anonymous  Arabic  ms. 
discovered  by  L.  Stern  in  the  Library  of 
Cairo.  This  ms.,  and  especially  the 
last  thirty  chapters  of  it,  which  were 
written  by  a  certain  Abn  Sahl  Isa  ibn 
Jahja,  contain  some  receipts  which  may 
he  regarded  as  translations  of  certain 
prescriptions  that  appear  in  the  Ebers 
papyrus,  and,  moreover,  the  author  re- 
fers constantly  to  a  book  of  Hermes — 
i.e.  Tot,  the  ancient  Egyptian  god  of 
science,  whom  the  Ebers  papyrus  de- 
scribes as  the  "  leader  of  the  physicians." 
The  origin  of  the  word  Chemistry  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  disputation. 
It  used  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
chymo!:  (fluidity),  but  great  difficulties 
beset  this  etymology  ;  and  it  has  cer- 
tainly nothing  to  do  with  the  Arabic 
word  of  similar  sound,  cJiana  (secret),  for 
it  was  already  in  use  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury (Zosimos).  The  only  remaining 
view  is  that  chemistry  means  simply 
Egyptian  science,  for  Egypt  was  by  its 
own  inhabitants  in  the  remotest  times, 
and  among  the  Copts  down  till  after  the 
foundation  of  Fostat,  called  in  the 
Memphite  dialect,  C/icmi\  C/iamc,  and 
C/iamc  (pronounced  chami).  This  word 
chamt  means  in  Coptic  black,  and  that 


explains  why  chemistry  was  at  a  later 
period  called  the  "  black  art." 

If  we  look  over  ancient  Egypt,  we 
find  in  all  the  heathen  temples  labora- 
tories on  vvhose  walls  receipt  after  receipt 
was  chiselled,  and  papyri  in  which  drugs 
are  mentioned  in  various  combinations 
in  order  to  be  made  up  as  specifics  for 
the  cure  of  disease.  The  weights  and 
measures  of  the  substances  to  be  mixed 
are  indicated,  and  these  seem  often  so 
minute  that  their  discrimination  must 
have  been  impossible  without  the  help  of 
fine  instruments.  One  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics referring  to  the  metals  has 
a  representation  of  a  crucible.  The 
Egyptians  were  early  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  gilding,  and  they  made  metal- 
lic dyes  and  other  coloring  materials 
which  still  survive  after  thousands  of 
years.  Theophrastus  mentions  their 
blue,  of  which  many  evidences  have 
come  down  to  us.  Costly  paste  dia- 
monds were  made  on  the  Nile,  and 
various  metals — copper  and  tin  (bronze), 
gold  and  silver  (the  hieroglyphic  asem) 
— were  skilfully  alloyed. 

Great  chemical  knowledge  is  presup- 
posed in  the  following  process,  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  the  Egyptian  dyers 
practised.  They  first  treated  the  web 
with  certain  liquids,  and  then  dipped  it 
into  a  "pot  of  boiling  dye.  When  they 
drew  it  out  the  stuff  was  variously 
colored,  though  only  one  color  had  been 
put  into  the  pot.  The  earliest  indica- 
tions of  this  science,  nay,  even  the 
legends  that  treat  of  its  origin,  point  to 
Egypt.  Firmicus  Maternus  uses  the 
word  chemistry  in  his  astrological  works 
(336  A.D.),  and  expresses  the  wish 
to  impart  what  the  divine  ancients  had 
learned  from  the  sanctuaries  of  Egypt. 
It  is  said,  though  the  statement  is  cer- 
tainly disputable,  that  after  an  rnsur- 
rection  of  the  Egyptians  in  296  a.d., 
Diocletian  caused  this  book  to  be 
destroyed,  because  it  described  the  art 
of  producing  silver  and  gold  by  chemical 
processes,  and  so  gave  them  the  means 
of  raising  new  rebellions.  Among  the 
Copts  the  chemical  science  of  their  fore- 
fathers continued  to  be  actively  prose- 
cuted. 

Proofs  of  this  are  not  wanting,  for 
there  is  preserved  at  Leyden  a  i)apyrus 
which  contains  a  long  series  of  chemical 
receipts  in  the  Greek  language,  but  in  a 
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Style  corresponding  so  much  to  that  of  science  among  the  Egyptians  in  the  be- 
the  ancient  Egyptian  mss.,  that  this  ms,  ginning  of  the  second  millennium  15. c. 
must  necessarily  be  considered  as  a  The  Rhind  pap>rus,  preserved  in  the 
translation  of  receipts  dating  from  P.ritish  Museum,  may  be  termed  a  hand- 
the  age  of  the  Pharaohs.  Among  them  book  of  ancient  Egyptian  mathematics, 
are  found  receipts  for  assaying,  harden-  It  was  written  by  a  certain  Aahmesu, 
ing  and  coloring  gold,  silver,  copper,  under  one  of  the  last  Hykso  kings,  and 
lead,  tin,  etc.  The  Arabs  learned  what  shows  that  the  science  of  ancient  times 
was  known  to  the  Copts  about  these  continued  to  exist  even  under  the  hated 
things,  and  when  they  developed  it  conquerers.  The  Heidelberg  Egyptolo- 
further  they  produced  that  science  which  gist  Eisenlohr  has  published  this  remark- 
is  known  among  us  still  as  "  Chemistry"  able  codex  and  a  translation  of  it,  with 
— /.<f.,  the  Egyptian  science.  Alchemy  the  assistance  of  Kantor,  the  well-known 
is  nothing  else  than  i/ie/hy,  with  the  authority  on  the  history  of  mathematics. 
Arabic  article  al.  Some  of  the  mistaken  renderings  of 
Algebra  is  also  an  Arabic  word,  these  scholars — easily  excusable  on  ac- 
denoting  the  science  of  combining  the  count  of  the  great  difficulty  of  the  mat- 
separated.  The  Moslems  in  Cairo  ter— have  been  pointed  out  in  a  ""most 
zealously  cultivated  it,  and  after  they  acute  and  stimulating  paper  by  L. 
came  to  know  Euclid  they  became  great  Khodet,*  which  we  recommend  to  the 
mathematicians  on  the  basis  of  the  writ-  attention  of  all  mathematicians.  The 
ings  of  Claudius  Ptolemceus,  and  also  Rhind  papyrus  establishes  the  remark- 
great  astronomers  and  geographers.  In  able  fact,  that  certain  processes  of 
this  province,  too,  they  owe  to  the  reckoning  used  by  the  writer  of  that 
ancient  Egyptians  more  than  has  hitherto  very  ancient  document  are  identical  with 
been  acknowledged.  It  is  by  no  means  processes  found  among  the  Greeks,  and, 
accidental  that  the  greatest  mathemati-  through  them,  among  the  Arabs  and  the 
cians  of  Hellenic  antiquity  were  styled  Western  mathematicians  of  the  Middle 
pupils  of  the  Egyptians,  or  that  it  was  Ages,  to  whom  the  writings  of  the  Arabs 
said  of  rhem  that  they  had  lived  on  the  were  made  known,  for  the  most  part,  by 
Nile.  Thales  (600  b.c.)  is  reported  to  Jewish  scholars.  When  we  find,  for  ex- 
have  measured  the  height  of  the  Pyra-  ample,  the  arithmetical  process  of  the 
mids  by  their  shadow.  Pythagoras  "  false-stating"  to  have  been  practised 
lived  long  in  Egypt,  and  studied  partic-  from  the  time  of  Aahmesu  (about  1700 
ularly  at  Heliopolis.  He  is  said  to  B.C.)  down  to  the  sixteenth  century  a. d., 
have  been  master  of  the  Egyptian  Ian-  that  seems  remarkable  enough  ;  but  it  is 
guage,  and  Onuphis  and  Sonchis  are  more  astonishing  still  to  find  that  certain 
mentioned  as  his  principal  teachers.  In  examples  of  progression  which  extort  a 
the  same  city  of  scholars  was  trained,  smile  from  us  on  account  of  the  hetero- 
under  Nektaulbos  I.,  Eudemos  of  geneous  character  of  their  arrangement, 
Knidos  (f  357),  who  discovered,  among  are  contained  in  the  writings  of  Fibo- 
other  things,  that  a  Pyramid  was  a  third  nacci  (Leonardo  von  Pisa),  about  the 
part  of  a  prism  whose  base  and  height  year  1200  a.d.,  in  exactly  the  same  form 
were  equal.  It  is  well  known  that  in  which  they  are  given  by  Aahmesu. 
Euclid  wrote  his  "  Elements"  in  Alex-  This  fact,  discovered  by  Rhodet,  is  so 
andria,  under  the  first  Ptolemy  (Soter).  remarkable,  so  easily  understood,  and 
The  great  Eratosthenes,  who  was  the  so  striking  to  the  eye,  that  it  will  interest 
first  to  measure  a  meridian  of  the  earth,  even  the  lay  mind.  The  Egyptian  ex- 
owed  his  success  in  doing  so  to  the  pre-  ample  is  stated  thus  : 

vious  investigations  made  in  that  depart-  Scribes 7 

ment     by    the     Egyptians,     who    were  Cats 49 

already  able  to  give  with  tolerable  ac-  Mice. 343 

curacy  the  distance  in  a    straight   line  Measures  of  corn 2,401 

from  Alexandria  to  Tyana.     In  all  this  Bushels 16,807 

there   is  nothing  that  is  new  to  mathe-  -      , — 

maticians,  but  few  of  them  have  any  ac-  ^ ^9'   °^ 

quaintance  with   the  records  that  make        *•<  journal  Asiatique,"  septieme  serie,  tome 

known  to  us  the  state  of  mathematical  xviii.  iSSi,  p.  154  sqq. 
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That  is,  there  are  7  scribes,  and  every 
scribe  has  7  cats  (49)  ;  and  ever}'  cat 
catches  7  mice  (343)  ;  and  every  mouse 
in  a  given  time  eats  7  measures  of  corn 
(2401)  ;  and  ei^ery  measure  when  sown 
produces  7  bushels  (16,807).  How 
much  is  the  whole  ?  19,607. 

This  example,  or  a  similar  one,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  basis  of  that  of 
Fibonacci.  Nay,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
figures,  it  would  be  identical  with  it, 
had  not  the  Italian  carried  the  progres- 
sion a  step  further  than  the  Egyptian 
has  done.  According  to  Fibonacci,  it 
runs  thus  :  7  old  wives  go  to  Rome, 
and  every  wife  has  7  mules  (49)  ;  and 
every  mule  carries  7  sacks  (343),  and  in 
every  sack  are  7  loaves  (2401).  For 
every  loaf  there  are  7  knives  (16,807), 
and  every  knife  has  7  sheaths.  How 
much  is  the  whole?  137,258.  Without 
the  last  step,  the  result  in  both  cases 
would  have  been  the  same.* 

We  cannot  go  further  into  these  things 
here,  but  we  must  mention  that  the  great 
geographer,  astronomer,  and  mathe- 
matician, Claudius  Ptolemreus,  who  was 
not  born,  as  was  formerly  believed,  in 
Pelusium,  but  in  Ptolemais,  a  town  situ- 
ated on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  heart  of  Egypt,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  science  of  the 
priestly  scholars  of  the  Nile.  He  seems 
to  have  made  his  observations,  not  at 
Kanopus,  but  in  the  Serapeum  at  Alex- 
andria. The  previous  work  of  Eudoxos 
of  Knidos,  who,  according  to  authentic 
evidence,  had  attended  the  college  at 
Heliopolis  from  366  to  364  B.C.;  of 
Eratosthenes,  of  the  great  Hipparchus, 
of  Marinus  of  Tyre,  and  others,  all  lay 
to  his  hand.     He  knew  the  maps  of  the 


*  Before  writing  these  lines  I  met  with  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  same  sort  which  has 
all  the  appearance  of  being  a  case  of  progres':ion 
like  the  one  mentioned  above,  but  applied  to 
real  circumstances.  The  following  legend  is 
associated  with  the  ancient  Berseba  (Well  of 
the  Seven)  where  Abraham  dug  the  well  and 
gave  Abimelech  7  trees  as  a  pledge  of  the  alli- 
ance concluded  with  him:  "Here  the  Beni 
Murr  dwelt  at  7  wells,  and  every  well  had  7 
mouths,  and  every  mouth  7  troughs,  and'  out 
of  every  trough  drank  7  horses."  Shylock 
says  : 

"If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them  ;  I   would  have    my 
bond." 


Milesian  Anaximander,  of  Hekataeus 
and  Aristagoras,  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  Egypt,  and  he  must  have 
been  able  to  take  a  much  wider  sweep 
than  the  Egyptian  priests.  His  knowl- 
edge of  peoples  and  countries  was  cer- 
tainly not  derived  from  them,  but  from 
the  commercial  connections  of  the  Alex- 
andrians. But  still  he  found  among  his 
own  countrymen  much  that  could  be 
made  use  of,  and  when  the  Arabian 
geographer  Mas'udi  asserts  that  there 
were  maps  in  the  geographies  of 
Ptolemosus  and  Marinus  of  Tyre,  which 
were  painted  with  colors,  the  statement 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  scanty 
traces  of  ancient  Egyptian  cartography 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  for  these 
present  the  mountainous  country,  in 
which  the  gold-mines  of  the  Pharaohs 
were  situated,  in  lines  of  very  clumsy 
drawing,  but  with  variegated  coloring. 
The  colored  maps  which  Mamun,  who 
studied  with  great  zeal  at  the  college  at 
Fostat  (t  833),  published  with  his  geog- 
raphy, are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of 
Ptolerateus  himself. 

It  is  known  that  the  great  Syntaxis  of 
Ptolemasus,  under  its  Arabic  name  of 
Almagest  {i-ieyloTr] — i.e.,  the  greatest), 
and  the  tables  of  the  same  scholar,  were 
early  translated  into  Arabic,  and  were 
not  known  in  Europe  except  by  means 
of  this  version  before  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Then  for  the 
first  time  did  the  geography  of  the  great 
Egyptian,  and  the  not  very  successful 
maps  of  Agathoda^mon,  become  accessi- 
ble to  the  West  in  their  original  Greek 
form.  Thanks  to  their  works,  the 
A.rabs  were  from  that  century  onward 
far  in  advance  of  all  other  peoples  in 
mathematical  geography.  They  knew 
already  that  the  earth  was  a  ball  and 
moved  in  space,  though  they  still 
erroneously  looked  on  it  as  the  centre  of 
the  universe.  Abulfida  says,  for  ex- 
ample, that  if  two  persons  travelled 
round  the  earth,  the  one  going  in  an 
easterly  and  the  other  in  a  westeily 
direction,  and  if  they  met  again  at  the 
spot  from  which  they  had  started,  the 
one  would  be  a  day  before  and  the  other 
a  day  behind  the  lime  of  the  ordinary 
calendar.  Now,  compare  with  this  the 
fact  mentioned  by  the  too  early  deceased 
Peschel,  that  when  the  first  ship,  the 
V'ictoria,  made  in  1522  the  voyage  round 
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the  world,  and  found  a  day  wanting  in 
the  ship's  reckoning,  the  best  heads 
despaired  of  discovering  a  solution  for 
this  simole  circumstance. 

Unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  astronomical  science  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  is  so  limited,  that  it 
would  be  rash  to  try  to  pick  out  from 
the  writings  of  Ptolema^us  all  that  he 
owed  to  the  learning  of  his  countrymen. 
This,  however,  can  be  easily  perceived, 
that  he  went  beyond  them  in  all  fields. 
TTnless  we  are  to  assume  that  his  tables 
have  been  incompletely  preserved,  his 
list  of  kings  shows  that  he  intentionally 
omitted  much  that  he  might  in  his  time 
have  found  in  the  archives  of  the  temples 
on  the  Nile  ;  for  while  he  enumerates 
twenty  Babylonian  kings,  ten  Persian, 
and  thirteen  of  the  house  of  Ptolemies, 
as  well  as  the  Roman  Emperors  after 
Augustus,  he  gives  no  list  whatever  of 
the  Pharaohs.  His  doctrine  of  the 
eccentricity  and  epicycles  of  the  planets, 
which  passed  current  down  to  a  late 
period  in  the  Middle  Ages,  connects 
itself  with  the  previous  labors  of  Apol- 
lonius  of  Perga  and  the  great  Hippar- 
chus,  and  is  consequently  associated 
only  indirectly  at  the  best  with  Egyptian 
ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
alifirm  that  Eudoxos's  theory  of  the 
spheres  is  connected  with  Egyptian 
ideas,  because  he  was  educated  in  the 
school  of  the  priests  at  Heliopolis,  and 
because  the  astronomers  of  the  Nile  had 
long  before  his  time  reduced  the  ap- 
parently arbitrary  courses  of  the  planets 
to  the  form  of  a  circle  in  a  way  similar 
to  his  conception.  Aristotle  speaks  of 
very  ancient  observations  of  the  planets 
by  the  Egyptians  and  Piabylonians  ;  and 
Seneca  says  expressly  that  it  was  Eu- 
doxos  that  first  brought  the  knowledge 
of  the  planetary  motions  from  Egypt 
to  Greece.  According  to  this  same 
Eudoxos,  every  planet  had  to  move 
through  a  number  of  spheres,  or  trans- 
parent ball-shells,  all  concentric,  but 
moving  in  different  directions.  He 
believed  there  were  twenty-six  of  these 
in  all.  This  number  was  subsequent- 
ly increased  by  Aristotle  to  fifty-five. 
"  We  read,"  says  a  great  modern 
scholar,  "  of  the  geometrical  phantasy 
of  the  ancients,  which  looked  on  space 
as  being  filled  with  fifty-five  transparent 
balls     turning     on     different    axes     in 


different  ways  and  in  different  periods, 
but  they  left  unsolved  the  problem  of 
connecting  these  apparently  irregular 
movements  together  under  a  single 
law." 

If  we  look  into  their  extant  writings, 
we  find  that  they  thought  the  universe 
to  be  occui:)ied  by  seventy-five  spheres. 
These  are  frequently  mentioned,  and 
their  importance  indicated  in  passages 
of  the  so-called  "  Lekennu"  texts  on 
the  kings'  graves  of  Bibau-el-Muluk, 
which  have  been  published  and  excel- 
lently commented  on  by  the  Geneva 
Egyptologist,  Naville.  They  were  term- 
ed Kcrt\  and  distinguished  either  by 
the  general  sign  for  abode  or  dwell- 
ing, or  by  the  circle  O.  The  seventy- 
five  forms  of  divinity  (here  termed  Ra) 
have  their  dwelling  place  in  them  and 
fill  them  full.  The  spirit  of  the  Highest 
occupies  them,  proceeds  from  them,  and 
lives  in  them  in  blessed  peace.  They 
can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  the 
ball-shells  of  Eudoxos.  They  must 
be  thought  of  as  flying  clouds  clear  as 
crystal.  In  the  mythological  astro- 
nomical representations,  found  on  the 
ceiling  of  halls  sacred  to  the  gods,  deity, 
entering  the  sensible  world  as  a  star, 
moves  in  a  golden  boat  on  their  surface. 
According  to  pantheistic  conceptions, 
Ra  is  he  in  whom  all  the  spheres  are 
united,  who  comprehends  them  all  in 
himself,  and  fills  them  with  his  being. 
In  this  connection  Naville  recalls  the 
saying  of  Damascius,  "  The  whole 
kosmos  is  the  kosmical  God,  for  he  em- 
braces all  kosmical  spheres  in  himself. 
The  learned  Syrer  states  expressly  that 
this  saying  was  derived  from  ancient 
traditions,  and  by  that  he  means  those 
of  the  Egyptians,  for  we  know  that  he 
owes  the  best  part  of  his  own  knowledge 
to  Theon  of  Alexandria,  and  Ammonius 
the  Egyptian. 

Some  texts  of  old  date  appear  to  in- 
dicate that  astronomers  under  the 
Pharaohs  already  possessed  a  knowledge 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the 
Norwegian  Lieblein  has  carefully  col- 
lected all  the  information  bearing  on 
that  matter  ;  but  for  many  reasons  we 
cannot  consider  the  remarkable  facts  he 
adduces  as  results  of  astronomical  obser- 
vation. The  astronomical  writings  and 
tables  of  the  ancient  horoscopists  are 
lost,  but  we  gather  that  they  contained 
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surprisingly  extensive  knowledge,  for 
Diodorus  states  that  the  Egyptian  as- 
tronomers knew  how  to  calculate  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  with  un- 
erring accuracy,  and  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius,  there  were  observed, 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  375  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  852  of  the  moon.  The  Egyptians 
were  acquainted,  as  Lepsius  most  ably 
proves,  with  the  fixed  stars.  According 
to  their  view,  the  earth  sat  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  and  all  the  stars  jour- 
neyed round  her. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  go  into 
the  other  branches  of  knowledge  culti- 
vated by  the  Arabs.  Their  philosophy, 
as  is  known,  was  entirely  dependent  on 
Aristotle,  whose  works,  like  those  of 
Ptolemteus,  were  brought  to  the  West  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  part  by  means  of 
Arabic  translations.  We  know  so  little 
of  the  philology  of  the  Egyptians  that 
we  must  forbear  trying  to  find  in  the 
philological  works  of  the  Arabs  what 
they  have  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians. 
What  is  best  in  the  Greek  philosophers 
was  arrived  at  by  themselves  inde- 
pendently, but  still  much  might  be 
added  to  Teichmuller's  able  accoant  of 
the  Egyptian  teaching  in  Hekataeus. 
In  the  writings  of  the  Neo-Platonists, 
we  have  ourselves  come  across  many 
things  unconditionally  Egyptian.  In 
Arabic  tracts  also,  like  that  of  Hermes 
on  the  Human  Soul,  there  are  many  re- 
markable resemblances  to  ideas  which 
we  find  in  earlier  times  expressed  by 
Egyptian  priests.  The  religion  of  the 
Mussulmans  came  to  Egypt  ready-made 
and  complete  along  with  its  confessors. 
The  Koran  has  been  much,  thoroughly, 
and  more  or  less  ably  and  profoundly 
commented  on  in  that  country,  but, 
naturally,  always  in  a  purely  Arabian 
sense.  But  in  Cairo  many  outward 
things,  especially  the  forms  taken  by 
beneficence  and  the  funeral  rites,  con- 
nect themselves  with  customs  and  usages 
that  grew  on  ancient  Egyptian  soil,  and 
were  rooied  in  Moslem  life  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Copts.  One  of 
these  customs  was  that  of  attaching 
schools  as  pious  foundations  to  temples. 
In  the  earliest  times  we  find  all  semi- 
naries ot  science  of  which  hieratic  manu- 
scripts make  mention,  closely  associated 
with    the    temples    of   the    gods.     The 


most  important  of  these  institutions 
flourished  on  the  territory  of  the  Necrop- 
olis of  Thebes,  and  belonged,  together 
with  the  famous  library  which  bore  the 
inscription  "  Hospital  of  the  Soul,"  to 
the  Memnomium  of  Ramses  II.  But  in 
the  residential  part  of  Thebes  also, 
scholastic  institutions  were  maintained 
in  connection  with  the  greatest  sanct- 
uary of  the  kingdom.  The  pupils  edu- 
cated at  thtm  meet  us  often  under  the 
name  of  scholars  of  the  town  of  Amnion, 
and  it  is  now  established  that  the  col- 
leges of  Heliopolis  and  Sais  were  con- 
nected with  the  temples  of  those  towns. 
Every  sanctuary  had  landed  property, 
and  was  put  into  an  excellent  position  by 
the  endowments  provided  by  Pharaoh 
and  private  benefactors,  and  often  by 
claims  to  pious  services.  The  real  and 
movable  estate  of  the  temples  and 
schools  was  largely  increased,  especially 
by  the  lavish  generosity  of  Ramses  the 
Third,  and  it  may  be  compared  through- 
out with  the  ankaf  (sing,  wakf),  the 
foundations  in  which  Cairo  is  peculiarly 
rich,  but  which  have  been  subject  to 
State  supervision  since  Mohammed  'Ali, 
Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  determine  in 
what  form  the  heathen  custom  preserved 
itself  in  passing  through  the  Christian 
period  into  the  Moslem,  It  is  usual,  in 
the  transition  of  a  people  from  one  re- 
ligion to  another,  for  important  institu- 
tions of  the  old  doctrine  to  be  completely 
abolished,  while  matters  of  unessential 
detail  are  often  willingly  retained  and 
live  long  in  oral  tradition  as  popular 
superstitions. 

In  this  way  the  worship  of  cats,  which 
were  held  high  and  holy  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  has  survived  to  the 
present  day,  though  in  an  ever  feebler 
and  feebler  form.  The  Kadi  was 
obliged,  not  very  long  ago,  to  feed 
homeless  mouse-catchers  for  the  most 
part  at  his  own  cost,  and  even  to-day 
meat  is  laid  out  for  them  every  afternoon 
in  a  particular  courtyard  to  which  they 
flock.  The  great  Sultan  Bebars  be- 
queathed a  garden  in  the  north  of  Cairo 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  cats  of  the 
town.  The  German  pilgrim  Arnold  von 
Harff  saw  a  soldier  sitting  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  observed  that  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  painfully  roasted  and 
blinded  rather  than  go  back  into  the 
shade,  because  he  could  not  bring  it  into 
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his  heart  to  disturb  the  sleep  of  a  cat 
that  lay  in  his  bosom. 

It  is  especially  remarkable,  however, 
to  find  this  survival  of  ancient  Egy])tian 
animal-worship  introduced  into  one  of 
the  most  important  religious  functions 
of  the  Egyptian  Arabs,  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  retained  in  it  to  this  day. 
Pilgrimages  to  particular  sanctuaries 
were  already  customary  in  the  age  of  the 
Pharaohs.  Bubastis,  in  the  Delta,  is 
mentioned  as  the  shrine  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these.  At  that  place  was 
situated  the  principal  sanctuary  of  the 
goddess  Sechet,  the  daughter  of  the  sun- 
god  Pia,  who  was  represented  by  a  cat's 
head,  as  the  Queen  of  Love,  from  whom 
passion,  lust  and  festal  intoxication 
flowed  into  the  hearts  of  the  pious. 
Men  and  women  from  all  Egypt 
streamed  in  wild  licentiousness  to  her 
temple  ;  700,000  men,  we  are  told  by 
Herodotus,  went  to  Bubastis  every  year 
and  brought  dead  cats  there  for  burial  ; 
and  this  statement  has  been  completely 
authenticated,  for  a  short  time  ago  a 
cat  graveyard,  containing  innumerable 
bones  of  this  sacred  animal,  was  dis- 
covered in  the  heap  of  ruins  which  rises 
from  the  plain  of  Zakazik,  and  now  con- 
stitutes the  only  remains  of  the  famous 
pilgrimage  city  of  Bubastis.  As  700,000 
of  the  faithful  went  to  Bubastis  under 
the  Pharaohs,  so  in  the  present  day 
70,000  Moslems  are  obliged  to  make  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  If  this  number  is 
not  complete,  then  Heaven  makes  up 
the  difference  by  sending  angels.  The 
caravan  begins  with  the  Mahmal  of 
Cairo,  and  what  comes  next  in  the  long 
procession  immediately  after  the  Camel- 
Schech,  who  every  year  makes  the 
pilgrimage,  half  naked,  and  with  stream- 
ing hair  ?  It  is  the  Father  of  Cats  or 
Schech  of  Cats,  who  carries  with  him, 
in  baskets  hanging  on  either  side  of  his 
saddle,  as  many  cats  as  he  can  accom- 
modate before  and  behind  him. 

In  earlier  times  the  caravan  was  ac- 
companied by  a  mother  of  cats,  instead 
of  a  father  of  cats,  but  the  wife  has  been 
supplanted  by  the  husband  in  con- 
sequence of  the  small  part  which  women 
take  in  the  pilgrimage.  Islam  has,  in- 
deed, generally  deprived  women  of  the 
privileged  position  which  was  granted 
them  in  ancient  Egypt.  A  pilgrimage 
similar   to  that  of  Bubastis  is  at  present 


celebrated  at  Tanta.  It  is  attached  to 
the  tomb  and  commemoration  festival 
of  the  saint  Sejjid  Alimed-el-Bedawi. 
Popular  festivals,  on  as  great  a  scale  as 
those  of  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  are 
associated  with  the  religious  celebration, 
and  we  have  ourselves  seen  whole  boat- 
fuls  of  women  of  ill-fame  going  to  the 
fair  of  Tanta,  who,  as  soon  as  they  met 
another  boat,  uttered  those  singular 
shrill  screams  with  which  under  emo- 
tional excitement,  whether  gay  or  sad, 
they  rend  the  ear.  These  women  con- 
duct themselves  in  general  not  much 
more  decently  than  their  predecessors 
at  the  pilgtimaee  to  Bubastis. 

In  the  graveyard  of  Cairo  the  Egyp- 
tian archaeologist  will  find  many  traces  of 
pre-Christian  times.  The  Greeks  burn- 
ed the  dead  ;  the  Christians  disliked 
mummif}ing  them  ;  for  example,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  saints  of  the  Coptic 
Church  desired  to  see  his  body  saved 
from  that  process  ;  and  so  the  art  of  the 
Colchytes,  Parashistes  and  Taricheutes 
became  lost  ;  but  just  as  Memphis  and 
Thebes  had  their  necropolis,  so  Cairo 
has  its  city  of  the  dead.  Of  course  this 
is  situated  in  the  east  of  the  town,  and 
not,  according  to  ancient  Egyptian 
usage,  in  the  west.  This  circumstance 
is  partly  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
locality,  and  partly  to  the  altered  esti- 
mate set  upon  the  various  quarters  of 
the  heavens,  for  the  Moslems  have  quite 
different  ideas  on  this  point  from  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  latter  gave  the 
first  rank  to  the  south,  the  home  of  the 
Nile,  on  which  the  weal  and  woe  of  their 
country  depended  ;  and  since  they 
likened  the  fate  of  the  soul  to  the  course 
of  the  sun,  and  thought  the  boat  of  day 
received  the  immortal  part  of  man  in 
order  to  disappear  with  it  at  night  in 
the  under  world,  the  necropolis  was  nat- 
urally placed  in  the  west  of  the  town. 
So,  too,  the  sarcophagus  chambers  in 
the  Pyramids  were  placed  in  the  west, 
because  Osiris  lived  in  the  west.  To 
the  Moslems  on  the  Nile,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  east  is  the  most  honorable 
quarter.  To  the  east  the  face  is  always 
turned  in  prayer,  to  the  east  the  head  is 
always  turned  in  dying,  for  in  the  east 
lies  the  holiest  of  holy  places,  Mecca 
with  its  Ka'aba.  Besides,  the  Arabs 
formed  an  intelligent  economical  esti- 
mate of  the  nature  of  the  country  con- 
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quered  by  them,  to  which  Arrian  refers 
in  the  first  verse  of  a  series  of  distichs 
which  he  caused  to  be  engraved  on  the 
Great  Sphinx  : 

"  God  founded  here  this    far  shining  work  of 
art 
That  carefully  guards  the  field's  wheat  pro- 
ducing plain." 

The  habitations  of  the  dead  were 
placed  in  the  desert  in  order  not  to 
diminish  the  cultivable  land  of  the  living, 
and,  as  is  also  well  established,  in  order 
to  protect  the  corpse  from  the  overflow 
of  the  river.  The  mummies  would  have 
been  injured  by  the  water,  and  experi- 
ence may  have  taught  the  priestly  physi- 
cians that  noxious  exhalations  rise  from 
flooded  graveyards  after  the  abatement 
of  the  flood.  So  the  Karafe,  as  the 
Cairenes  term  their  necropolis,  lies  in 
the  east  and  south-east  of  the  town,  and 
on  desert  ground.  Hither  every  Friday 
come  the  Moslem  citizens  before 
sunrise,  pronounce  a  save  from  the 
Koran  over  the  grave  of  their  dead,  and 
distribute  dates,  bread,  and  the  like,  to 
the  poor.  Then  the  balabe  and  durahuke 
(violins  and  kettledrums)  are  played, 
and  the  visit  to  the  graveyard  becomes 
a  feast.  The  ancient  Egyptians  con- 
ducted themselves  in  exactly  the  same 
way. 

On  stated  days  the  survivors  visited 
the  tombs  of  their  departed  friends, 
sacrificed,  banqueted,  played  the  harp, 
and  sang  and  invited  their  acquaintances 
to  entertainments  at  home.  At  the 
grave  of  Neferhotep  in  Thebes  (six- 
teenth century  B.C.)  may  be  seen,  cut  in 
the  stone,  the  song  of  the  harper  who 
was  appointed  to  play  at  such  festivities, 
and  this  song  shows  how  a  certain  fresh 
delight  in  life  mingled  with  the  feelings 
about  death  that  were  prevalent  amon 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  celebrated 
their  festivals  more  boisterously  than 
most  other  peoples.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  Anacreontic  verse  :  "  The 
present  day  is  here  for  the  heart  to 
enioy  ;  who  knows  what  the  next  may 
bring?"  or  of  the  Horatian  "  carpe 
diem,"  and  the  whole  ode  on  Leuconoe, 
when  one  hears  the  harper  singing  at  the 
tomb  of  Neferhotep  in  celebration  of  the 
festival  of  the  Prophet  :  "  Bring  me 
sweet-scented  ointment,  and  balsam,  and 
twine  with  garlands  of  flowers  the  breasts 
and  arms  of  thy  much-loved  sister,  who 


attaches  herself  affectionately  to  thee. 
We  will  sing  songs,  we  will  strike  the 
harp  before  thy  face.  Lay  aside  all 
care,  and  think  only  of  joy  till  the  day 
of  our  departure  draws  near.  Then 
shall  we  arrive  and  find  peace  in  the 
kingdom  where  silence  reigns."  Is  it 
accidental  that  the  singers  who  accom- 
pany the  corpse  of  deceased  Mussulmans 
are  often  blind,  like  the  musicians  who 
officiated  in  the  funeral  rites  of  ancient 
Egypt  ?  And  who  knows  the  ancient 
Egyptian  representations  of  the  women 
who  made  the  lamentations  for  the  dead 
— who  has  read  what  Herodotus  has 
written  about  the  Egyptian  mourning 
women — without  being  reminded  of  it 
all  when  he  sees  the  women  of  modern 
Cairo  who  attend  a  funeral  smear  their 
breast  and  brow  with  mud,  raise  their 
arms,  and  strike  their  hea-d  with  their 
hands  ?  When  we  meet  such  a  funeral 
procession,  we  may  well  believe  that  our 
"'  to-day"  is  united  without  interruption 
with  the  days  of  Neferhotep.  The 
mourning  women  at  the  funeral  of 
deceased  Cairenes  appear  to  be  the 
direct  successors  of  those  whom  we  see 
on  innumerable  sculptures,  striking  their 
forehead  with  loud  lamentations.  To 
what  Arabic  song  must  we  refer  the 
Linos-song,  which  Herodotus  heard 
among  the  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  and  in 
Cyprus,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Mancros  on  the  Nile  ?  Perhaps 
the  melody  often  sung,  beginning  "  Diis 
ja  lelli,"  may  betaken  for  it.  I  have 
heard  the  following  dedication  sung,  not 
only  a  thousand  times  in  Egypt,  but 
also,  of  course  in  a  somewhat  altered 
form,  in  Andalusia,  where  many  Moor- 
ish songs  still  remain  : 


It  must  be  noted  that  this  song  was  not 
only  sung  on  melancholy  but  also  on 
joyful  occasions.* 

*  For  this  reason  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
meaning  which  Brugsch  in  his  "  Adonislied  und 
Linoslied  "  gives  to  Linos  and  Mancros.  Wil- 
kinson  is   reminded  by  the    "  jalelli "  of  the 
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As  in  the  celebrations  of  mourning  so 
in  those  of  joy,  ancient  and  modern  are 
mingled.  One  of  the  most  licentious 
figures  in  the  popular  festivals  of  Cairo 
carries  an  emblem  whicli  was  of  much 
importance  in  many  a  celebration  in  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  works  with  it 
in  mad  play.  It  owes  its  name  to 
Saladin's  Vizier  Karakusch.  The 
snake  charmers  whom  one  meets  in  the 
open  streets  and  at  all  popular  festivi- 
ties, form  a  family  in  which  the  secret  of 
taming  poisonous  adders,  of  driving 
them  out  of  the  course,  of  making  them 
dance,  etc.,  has  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  for  thousands  of 
years.  Every  child  knows  of  the  tricks 
which  the  magicians  of  Pharaoh  played 
before  Moses  ;  but  we  possess  also  a 
satirical  papyrus  of  the  time  of  Ramses 
III.,  on  which  we  see  in  front  of  the 
"  Sublime  Porte,"  the  palace  of  the 
king,  a  ram  and  an  ass  playing  lute  and 
harp,  and  a  crocodile  practising  magic 
on  a  snake.  Receipts  for  driving  nox- 
ous  animals  from  a  house  are  found  in 
the  Ebers  papyrus.  Lane  asserts  that 
the  modern  snake-charmers  carry  about 
with  them  only  snakes  from  which  they 
have  previously  extracted  the  fangs. 

The  same  scholar  tells  of  an  institu- 
tion which  existed  in  Cairo  not  long 
since,  and  in  which,  as  we  know  from 
the  best  sources,  many  still  living 
Cairenes  took  part.  All  the  guilds  and 
trades  of  the  town  had  their  president 
or  schecho,  and  even  the  common 
thieves  recognized  such  an  officer  over 
them..  People  often  went  to  him  to  re- 
cover stolen  goods  and  bring  the  thieves 
to  justice,  and  they  commonly  succeeded 
with  his  help.  Compare  with  that  the 
following  passage  which  we  borrow 
verbatim  from  "  Diodorus  of  Sicily"  : 

"  It  was  ordained  that  those  who  practised 
the  avocation  of  thief  should  inscribe  their 
names  with  the  president  of  the  thieves.  If  they 
had  stolen  anything,  they  had  at  once  to  con- 
fess what  they  had  done  and  show  him  their 
booty.  The  robbed  person  was  then  required 
to  send  to  this  president  of  thieves  a  written 
statement  of  all  the  things  he  had  missed,  and 
mention  place,  day  and  hour  of  their  disap- 
pearance. In  this  way  everything  was  easily 
found,  and  the  robbed  person  received  his  lost 


Hebrev/  hallel  to  sing,  from  which  hallelu-ja 
comes.  Among  the  Cairenes  it  is  an  expression 
of  joy. 


property  on  paying  a  fourth  of  it.  As  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  theft  entirely,  the  law- 
giver thus  invented  a  means  of  getting  back 
what  was  stolen  in  return  for  a  certain  redemp- 
tion money,  which  was  willingly  paid." 

How  remarkable  is  the  long  duration  of 
this  apparently  absurd  custom  ! 

Un(iuestionably  ancient    Egyptian  is 
also  a  part  of  the  calendar  which  is  still 
in    use    among    the     Cairenes    to-day. 
From  the  variable  nature  of  the  Moslem 
lunar  year,  the  periodical  feasts  fall  at 
different  times  in  different  years,  and  it 
is   natural    that    the  present    Egyptians 
should  prefer  using  the  Coptic   calendar 
to  their  own,  in  the  case  of  feasts  that 
depend  on   regularly   recurring  natural 
events,   because  the  Coptic  calendar  is 
founded  on  the  ancient  P2gyptian  solar 
year,  which  was  also  made  the  basis  of 
our    own    calendar    by    Julius    Ca:sar. 
Many  religious  and  superstitious  usages 
of  the  INlussulmans  connect   themselves 
with    the    Christian    feast-days    in    the 
Coptic    calendar.      For     example,     the 
forty-nine  days  of  the  Chamsin,   or  hot 
S.W    wind,    are   placed    in    the   period 
between   the  third   day    of    the    Coptic 
Easter  feast    and  Whitsunday.     Again, 
the  commencement  of  the  rising  of  the 
Nile  is  fixed,  not  according  to  the  Mos- 
lem   calendar,    but    according    to    the 
Coptic,  and  many  an  ancient  Egyptian 
survival  continues  in  the  celebration  of 
this  natural  event.     Stern  has  shown  in 
his   paper   on    the    Nile-stele   of  Gebel 
Silsile,  that  the  two  Nile  feasts  instituted 
by  Ramses  II.  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
predecessors  of  those    which    are  cele- 
brated in  the  metropolis  of  Egypt  to- 
day.     The  one  is   the   "  Night  of  the 
Drop,"  which  always  falls  on  the  nth 
Bauneh  (17th   June),  when  the  Nile  is 
at  its   lowest  ;    the    other,    the  Cutting 
of  the   Dam,   is  fixed  according  to  the 
state    of    the    water.      They    are    two 
months    apart,    just    like   the    festivals 
mentioned  on  the  Nile-stele  of  the  age 
of  the  Pharaohs.     We  learn  from   the 
classical    writers     (Herodotus,     Strabo, 
Pliny)  that  the  amount  of  taxation  was 
determined  every  year  after  the  abate- 
ment  of   the  overflow,  and   that  for  a 
fruitful   year  it   was  counted  necessary 
that  the   water  should  have   reached  a 
height  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  ells.     Who 
does  not  know  of  the  "  Father  Nile"  in 
the  Vatican  surrounded  by  sixteen  genie 
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children  as  allegorical  incorporations  of 
these  sixteen  ells  ?  The  desired  height 
of  the  water  here  mentioned  was,  as 
Aristides  expressly  states,  indicated  by 
the  Nile-gauge  at  Memphis,  and  we 
know  that  this  gauge  was  transferred 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  to  the 
right,  or  more  precisely  to  the  island 
Roda,  opposite  Fostat,  and  that  it  has 
retained  its  importance  for  the  whole 
country  to  this  day.  We  have  treated  in 
another  place  of  the  cutting  of  the  dam 
and  the  feast  connected  therewith. 
Here  we  shall  only  add  that  some  primi- 
tive usages  are  still  associated  with  it. 
One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  cone  of  earth,  called  El-Arus 
— />.,  the  bride,  which  is  so  placed  on 
the  dam  that  the  rising  flood  must  wash 
it  away  from  eight  to  fourteen  days 
before  it  reaches  its  height.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  a  little  corn  is  put  on  the 
top  of  it  shows  that  it  had  originally  the 
significance  of  an  offering.  And,  in 
fact,  its  recurrence  appears  to  stand  in 
close  connection  with  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  throwing  an  offering  into  the 
Nile  shortly  before  the  commencement 
of  its  rising.  This  was  practised  in 
heathen  times  at  Memphis,  for  Pliny 
mentions  that  at  the  Nile  feast  called 
Neilsa,  a  gold  or  silver  dish  was  thrown 
by  the  priests  into  the  so-called  source 
of  the  Nile  at  Memphis. 

The  following  story  which  Ibn  Ajas 
has  preserved,  is  well  knovvn.  Shortly 
after  the  foundation  of  Fostat  by  'Amr, 
the  Nile  refused  to  rise,  and  the  Copts 
wished  to  throw  into  the  water  a 
maiden,  the  usual  offering  cast  annually 
into  the  arms  of  the  river,  for  they 
thought  the  Nile  would  not  rise  unless 
it  received  this  its  customary  tribute. 
When  the  flood  still  delayed  coming,  the 
commander  went  to  the  Caliph,  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  circumstance.  The 
messenger  returned,  bringing  a  letter 
from  Omar,  which  'Amr  was  directed  to 
cast  into  the  river.  This  was  done,  and 
on  the  very  next  night  the  water  rose  to 
the  necessary  level  of  sixteen  ells.  The 
Caliph's  letter  contained  the  following 
words  :  "  To  the  blessed  Nile  of 
Egypt.  If  thou  hast  hitherto  flowed 
only  according  to  thine  own  pleasure, 
then  suspend  thy  rising  ;  but  if  thou 
cbeyest  the  commands  of  the  Most  High 


God,  then  we  pray  Him  to  increase  thy 
flood."  This  story  is  certainly  founded 
on  fact,  for  in  the  days  of  the  trust- 
worthy Makrissi  (fi442)  the  Christian 
part  of  the  population  of  Cairo  still 
threw  a  casket  containing  the  finger  of  a 
saint  into  the  Nile,  in  order  to  move  it 
to  a  favorable  rise.  But  when  we  re- 
member that  those  who  are  said  shortly 
after  the  foundation  of  Fostat  to  have 
pressed  for  the  offering  of  a  virgin  were 
Christians,  and  that  human  sacrifices 
were  actually  practised  among  the 
heathen  Egyptians,  we  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  infer  some  transposition  or 
distortion  in  the  narrative  of  Ibn  Aias. 
The  overflow  of  the  Nile  was  naturally 
not  less  impatiently  waited  for  in  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs  than  in  the  seventh 
century  ad.  and  in  our  own  day,  and 
from  the  character  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian cultus  we  must  assume  that  shortly 
before  the  commencement  of  the  rising 
of  the  Nile  great  processions  took  place, 
and  many  kinds  of  offerings  were  made. 
These  must  have  been  addressed  to  the 
Nile-god  Hapi,  and  to  Osiris.  The 
latter  was  considered  the  great  aborigi- 
nal power  that  ruled  all  things  and 
awakened  all  fresh  li.''e,  working  and 
producing  everything  in  the  under  world, 
and  by  consequence  also  in  the  Nile, 
moving  through  the  abode  of  the  dead, 
and  raising  his  own  to  new  life.  In 
pantheistic  texts  Osiris  is  called  the  Nile, 
and  just  as  he  brings  light  out  of  dark- 
ness, and  animates  the  dead  to  fresh  ex- 
ertions, and  withered  vegitation  to  new 
bloom,  so  also  he  makes  the  river  of 
Egypt  to  rise  in  its  season. 

These  ideas  are  contained  likewise  in 
the  Christian  teaching  of  the  Copts  ;  but 
since  the  Copts  could  not  look  on  a 
heathen  deity  as  anything  but  a  demon, 
they  transferred  his  divine  energy,  which 
was  displayed  most  actively  in  the 
regularly  recurring  rise  of  the  river,  to 
their  own  holy  Orion.  In  a  Christian 
Egyptian  papyrus,  written  in  Greek 
hexameters,  and  belonging  apparently  to 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century  a.d.,  the  fol- 
lovving  passage  occurs  in  an  exorcism  : 
"  Come  to  me,  holy  Orion,  thou  who 
restest  in  the  north,  thou  who  movest 
the  flood  of  the  Nile  and  minglest  it  with 
the  sea."  This  formula  is  very  like 
heathen  Egyptian  ones  of  the  same  kind, 
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and  it  may  be  here  mentioned  that  in 
texts  belonging  to  the  period  of  the 
Pharaohs  Osiris  is  addressed  as  the  con- 
stellation of  Orion.  A  disguised  Osiris- 
worship  had  thus  certainly  continued 
among  the  Copts  up  till  the  Mussulman 
invasion,  and  when  we  hear  of  the  offer- 
ings of  many  sorts  which  the  ancient 
Egyptians  threw  into  the  Nile  (e.g.,  the 
dish  already  mentioned),  we  may  safely 
assume  that  the  Copts  had  not  yet  re- 
nounced this  custom  of  their  ancestors 
when  'Amr  built  Fostat.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  attribute  to  them  the  offering  of  a 
real  maiden,  a  virgin  of  flesh  and  blood, 
but  when  we  find  in  Porphyry  a  state- 
ment of  Manetho  to  the  effect  that  the 
Egyptians  had  in  earlier  times  sacrificed 
men  in  great  numbers,  and  that  Amasis 
had  abolished  this  horrible  custom  and 
substituted  wax  figures  for  the  men,  we 
may  perhaps  discover  in  this  some  clew 
to  the  solution  of  the  enigma.  What 
the  Copts  proposed  must  have  been  to 
throw  into  the  river  the  wax  statue  of  a 
maiden  with  certain  ceremonies,  but 
'x\mr  thought  he  could  not  tolerate  this, 
because  as  a  monotheistic  Arab,  the  foe 
of  images,  he  did  not  wish  to  owe  any- 
thing to  an  idol.  Perhaps  the  bride 
which  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day  make 
out  of  the  Nile  mud  may  be  considered 
the  successor  of  the  wax  figure.  This 
guess  wins  some  support  from  the  ac- 
counts found  in  the  hieroglyphic  texts 
of  the  ceremonies  practised  at  the  Nile 
feasts.  According  to  these  texts  the 
image  of  Hathor,  whose  fair  bosom  was 
uncovered  on  a  certain  day  before  the 
worshippers,  was  carried  at  the  time  of 
the  Nile  rising  in  a  solemn  procession  to 
Edfu  in  order  to  visit  her  son  Hor  Hud 
there.  At  this  peculiar  season  the  god- 
dess Neith  is  said,  according  to  the  Feast 
Calendar  of  Esne  (on  13  Epiphi),  to 
bear  her  son  anew.  Her  head  is  seen 
as  she  lies  bearing  him,  stretched  in  the 
water. 

The  image  of  a  goddess  (Neith)  thus 
appears  actually  to  have  been  placed  in 
the  river  during  the  rising.  Most  of  the 
statements  in  these  texts  relate  to  cere- 
monies observed  with  the  images  of 
deities.  Perhaps  the  custom  practised 
by  Christians  in  the  time  of  'Amr  is 
connected  with  this  usage  ;  perhaps  we 
must  see  in   it   another  ceremony  con- 


nected with  the  worship  of  Osiris,  into 
which  we  cannot  enter  further  here.* 

A  tear  of  Ifas,  when  her  heart  was 
breaking  with  anxiety  for  the  return  of 
her  husband,  fell,  according  to  the  belief 
of  heathen  times,  into  the  river  and 
made  it  swell,  and  then,  after  Horus  had 
conquered  Set  (the  dry),  it  brought 
back  the  husband  (Osiris-Nile)  to  the 
mourning  wife  (the  earth  longing  for 
fertilization);  but  this  tear  the  Arabs 
have  converted  into  the  "  divine  drop," 
which,  as  they  think,  causes  the  rising 
of  the  Nile. 

The  inquirer  in  Cairo  thus  finds  the 
Old  in  the  new  everywhere,  in  art,  in 
science,  in  civil  and  public  life.  The 
physical  law  of  the  conservation  of  mat- 
ter is  true  also  of  the  acquisitions  of  the 
mind.  They  seem  to  disappear,  vanish, 
and  go  to  nothing,  but  they  are  only  for- 
gotten, and  in  reality  transmute  them- 
selves into  new  and  no  longer  recogniz- 
able forms,  or  disappear  perhaps 
temporarily  under  dust  or  behind  clouds. 
But  they  still  live  and  work  on,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  the  investi- 
gator to  seek  and  recognize  them  under 
rubbish  heaps  or  in  thick  wrappings. 
What  an  enjoyment  it  is  to  search  through 
Cairo  for  the  remains  of  antitjuity. 
May  those  to  whom  it  is  to-day  given  to 
guide  the  destinies  of  the  Nile  Valley, 
not  forget  that  with  every  monument  of 
ancient  Egypt  they  destroy,  they  destroy 
a  part  of  her  greatness.  History 
eschews  wreaths,  but  flourishes  the  whip, 
and  she  has  engraved  on  her  tables  in 
much  deeper  letters  the  destructive  work 
of  the  Vandals  than  all  their  brave  and 
glorious  deeds. — Contemporary  Review. 

*In  the  nineteenth  Upper  Egyptian  prov- 
ince, that  of  the  Oxyrynchites  of  the  Greeks, 
whose  sacred  animal,  the  first  Oxyrynchos,  was 
closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  Osiris, 
Horns  is  said,  after  he  overthrew  Set,  the  enemy 
of  his  father  Osiris,  to  have  cut  off  his  leg  and 
given  it  to  the  priests  of  the  inenliet,  or  (accord- 
ing to  Dremichen's  explanation  of  the  word) 
observatory  of  the  Nile  rising.  Now,  an  ani- 
mal's leg  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  the 
river  by  these  priests  as  an  offering,  but  that 
circumstance  is  susceptible  of  another  explana- 
tion than  that  just  suggested.  This  animal's 
leg  is  called  aloJsch  ox  arodsclt,  and  it  is  possible 
to  take  this  word  of  Ibii  Ajfis  for  the  Arabic 
(Irus,  and  in  that  case  the  offering  of  a  leg  is  a 
commutation  for  the  offering  of  a  bride  or  a 
young  Jiiaidcn  (tirus). 
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The  title  of  this  paper  will  unavoid- 
ably suggest  a  false  idea  to  the  reader's 
mind.  He  will  expect  from  it  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  character  of  Rinaldo, 
the  youthful  hero  of  Tasso's  "  Jerusalem 
Delivered  ;"  an  examination  into  the 
extent  to  which  the  Italian  poet's  brill- 
iant copy  of  the  Homeric  Achilles  falls 
short  of  the  Hellenic  delineation  of  the 
"  divine  wrath"  of  the  son  of  Peleus  ; 
and  a  comparison  of  Armida  with  Dido, 
and  of  Eneas  with  Rinaldo,  in  that  fine 
episode  of  his  work  in  which  Tasso  owes 
so  much  to  Virgil.  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  to  explain  at  once  that  the 
Rinaldo  now  to  be  treated  of  is  not  the 
creation  of  Tasso,  but  of  the  old  roman- 
cers— not  the  son  of  Berthold  and  Sophia, 
but  the  son  of  Aymon  and  Beatrice  ;  not 
the  individual  property,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  singer  of  the  Crusade,  but  the  figure 
already  made  familiar  to  the  Italian 
public  in  the  pages  of  Boiardo  and  of 
Ariosto. 

Of  him  Tasso,  while  yet  a  student  at 
Padua,  wrote,  taking  his  hero's  earliest 
youth  as  his  theme  ;  a  theme  congenial 
to  his  own  age,  which  was  then  but 
eighteen.  The  poem  in  octaves  which 
he  indited  in  Rinaldo's  honor  is  more 
than  half  the  length  of  the  "  Jerusalem 
Delivered,"  and  is  contained  in  twelve 
books.  Forgotten  now — so  completely, 
that  it  is  very  probable  that  these  words 
may  give  the  first  intimation  to  many 
readers  that  they  ever  had  of  its  exist- 
ence— it  was  yet  extremely  popular  at 
its  first  appearance,  encircled  its  youth- 
ful autlior's  head  with  a  halo  of  celeb- 
rity, and  forged  one  of  the  earliest  links 
in  that  chain — golden  at  first,  but  after- 
ward of  iron  —  which  drew  him  to 
Ferrara  and  to  the  Court  of  Alphonso 
of  Este. 

Ahhough  in  itself  lacking  several  of 
the  attributes  necessary  to  secure  abid- 
ing popularity  to  so  long  a  poem,  the 
Rinaldo,  alike  for  its  own  undoubted 
merits,  and  still  more  as  the  first  essay 
of  the  yet  immature  genius  which  was 
afterward  to  produce  such  great  results, 
is  not  unworthy  of  attention  ;  and  it 
may  be  that  a  short  account  of  it  may 
win  the  gratitude  of  some  reader  curious 
in  Italian  literature,  or  succeed  not  un- 


acceptably  in  occupying  a  vacant  half- 
hour  for  some  lover  of  the  tales  of 
chivalry. 

The  epoch  of  the  Rinaldo,  then,  is, 
as  has  been  already  intimated,  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  —  whose  great  con- 
flicts with  the  Saracens,  so  vigorously 
depicted  by  Ariosto,  form  only  a  back- 
ground for  Tasso's  picture  of  a  young 
champion  who  fights,  in  the  first  place, 
for  love — in  the  second,  for  mere  per- 
sonal glory.  His  hero  is  first  exhibited 
to  us  as  fired  with  generous  emulation 
by  the  exploits  of  his  cousin  Orlando, 
the  Roland  of  northern  song  ;  he  laments 
in  a  secluded  meadow  near  Paris  the  in- 
glorious days  which  he  has  himself  been 
spending.  A  kindred  regret  has  been 
awakened  likewise  in  the  breast  of 
another  cousin  of  Rinaldo,  that  potent 
enchanter  Malagigi,  so  familiar  to 
readers  of  the  "  Orlando  Furioso, "  and 
he  hastens  to  assist  his  young  kmsman, 
who,  attracted  by  the  neighing  of  a  v.'ar- 
horse,  sees  a  splendid  suit  of  armor 
hanging  ready  for  his  use  on  the  tree 
to  which  the  courser  is  tethered,  and 
knows  that  it  is  meant  for  him  by  seeing 
his  ancestral  crest,  the  panther,  on  the 
shield.  Rinaldo  has  already  received 
knighthood  from  the  hands  of  Charle- 
magne on  the  day  on  which,  a  mere  boy, 
he  vindicated  his  mother's  hoilor  from 
unjust  aspersions  ;  but  the  vow  which 
he  then  made,  to  wear  no  sword  till  he 
has  taken  some  brave  warrior's  weapon 
by  force,  still  binds  him  ;  and  so,  while 
putting  on  the  arms  provided  for  him 
by  Malagigi 's  thoughtful  care,  he  leaves 
the  sword  behind.  Nor  is  the  horse 
which  he  now  mounts  destined  long  to 
bear  him.  His  sorcerer  kinsman  knows 
that  the  hour  has  come  for  him  to  win  a 
nobler  steed  which  the  fates  are  reserving 
for  him.  In  the  forest  of  Ardennes 
roves,  free  and  terrible  to  all  who  meet 
him,  the  mighty  Bayard— brought  there 
of  old  by  Amadis  of  Gaul,*  and  laid, 


*  Here  the  young  Torquato  links  his  work  to 
his  father  Bernardo's,  whose  '  Amadigi  '  was 
his  loved  employment  in  prosperity,  and  the 
consolation  of  his  exiled  years.  The  old 
romances  made  Malagigi,  not  Rinaldo,  subdue 
Bayard  ;    and  indeed  Tasso  was   indebted  to 
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after  his  death,  under  a  spell  which 
preserves  him  in  perpetual  youth  for  the 
use  of  a  descendant  of  his  former  owner 
who  shall  be  his  equal  in  valor.  Both 
these  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  Rinaldo, 
and  Malagigi  impels  him  to  the  enter- 
prise. 

On  his  way  to  seek  it,  the  knight  has 
an    encounter   of   vast    influence  on  his 
future  life.     A  sunshine  is  made  in  the 
shady  places  of  the  forest  through  which 
he   rides  by  a  beauteous  lady,  who  is 
there  chasing  a  milk-white  hind.      Her 
golden  hair  waves  freely  to  the  wind,  a 
sweet  light  shines  from  her  eyes,  lilies 
and  roses  mingle  on  her  cheeks,  while 
from  her  brow  of  ivory  there  "  descends 
a  grace   able  to   gladden  any  sorrowful 
soul."     Rinaldo    looks    and    loves    at 
once,    bursting  forth   into   the  reverent 
salutation — "  Lady  or  goddess,   which- 
soever you  be,  may  heaven  ever  bring 
you   safety  and  peace  !  and  even   as  it 
has   already   made   you    charming    and 
beautiful,  so  may  each  star  rain  blessed- 
ness upon  your  head  !"     Then  vowing 
himself  to  the  damsel's  service,  he  hum- 
bly asks  her  name.      Thereupon  the  un- 
known  beauty  is    disclosed  to   him   as 
Clarice,  sister  of  the  Count  of  Gascony, 
and  hears  in  return  that  she  sees  before 
her  the  descendant  of  Constantine,  the 
son    of   Aymon,    Count    of   Claremont. 
"  Who  has  not  heard  of  your  ancestors, 
and  of  the  exploits  of  your  father,  and 
of   your    cousin    Orlando    against    the 
Moors  ?"   rejoins  the  lady  ;  "  but  as  yet 
fame  has  reported  to  us  none  of  yours." 
"With  your  favor  I  would  not  fear  to 
meet  that    paladin  in  arms,   and  would 
bring    you    a    good    account  of  him," 
answers  Rinaldo,  stung  to  the  heart  by 
the  implied  doubt.     Just  at  this  moment 
Clarice's  own  attendant  knights  ride  up 
in    search    of   her  ;  and   she,    with    the 
recklessness  of  consequences   usual    in 
the  chivalric  romances,   smilingly    bids 
Rinaldo  prove  himself  on  them — saying 
that  he  who  is  a  match  for  Orlando  can 
easily  overthrow  them  all.     The  knight 
takes  her  at  her    word,   challenges   the 
whole  troop  to  show  who  is  worthiest  to 
guard   their  lady,  and   a  terrible,    and, 
alas  !  bloody  combat  follows — in  which, 
despite  of  being  swordless,  Rinaldo  by 

them  for  very  little  but  the  names  of  his  hero 
and  heroine. 
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dexterity  and  strength  remains  the 
victor.  Saluted  as  such  by  Clarice,  he 
courteously  escorts  her  to  her  castle's 
gate.  But  when  she  bids  him  enter  with 
her  to  greet  her  mother,  he  declines. 
Though  secretly  smitten  with  love  for 
the  brave  stranger,  the  lady  had  not  en- 
couraged the  suit  which  he  tried  to  pre- 
fer as  they  rode  together.  The  knight's 
own  consciousness  of  small  desert  makes 
him  forbear  as  yet  to  press  it  ;  and  so 
he  "  denies  himself  his  own  desire," 
and,  with  a  divided  heart,  rides  on  in 
search  of  adventures.  Although  thus 
speedily  parted,  each  breast  feels  the 
beatings  of  an  unwonted  passion.  If 
Rinaldo  seven  times  turns  his  horse's 
head  to  go  back  and  as  often  returns  to 
his  first  purpose,  Clarice  sighs  and 
laments  at  home,  and  bathes  her  lovely 
face  with  tears,  saying,  "  Whence  comes 
this  bitter  sweetness,  this  sorrowful  de- 
light, this  hope  full  of  grief  ?"  She 
answers  her  own  question  : 

Alas  !  too  plainly  now  I  come  to  know, 
Now  that  to  know  can  profit  me  no  more, 
That  Love,  of  proudest  souls  the  overthrow, 
Makes  pitiless  proof  on  me — unfelt  before. 
'Tis  Love  I  feel  with  proud,  firm  footsteps  go 
Within  my  heart,  as  having  forced  the  door  ; 
'Tis  Love  who  kindles  hope  there  and  desire, 
Stirs  anguish  there  and  ever-ardent  fire. 

— Canto  ii.  10. 

While  thus  fair  Clarice  bewails  herself 
in  her  chamber,  Rinaldo  pursues  his 
quest  of  Bayard.  A  knight,  wl\om  he 
finds  seated  under  an  oak,  fights  with 
him  for  the  privilege  of  undertaking  the 
adventure  ;  and  after  being  defeated  is 
permitted  to  share  it.  Isolier,  as  he  is 
called,  approaches  the  enchanted  cave 
in  Rinaldo's  company,  and  they  soon 
see  its  occupant.  Bay,  as  his  name  in- 
dicates, with  a  silver  star  on  his  fore- 
head, and  splendidly  proportioned. 
Bayard's  skin  is  invulnerable  by  Isolier's 
weapons,  as,  fierce  and  snorting  fire,  he 
receives  their  attack,  and  knocks  their 
wielder  down.  Rinaldo,  howe^^er,  suc- 
ceeds in  subduing  him  by  a  mixture  of 
force  and  dexterity  ;  and  Bayard,  sub- 
mitting to  him  as  to  his  rightful  master, 
thenceforward  proves  his  faithful  and 
devoted  servant. 

Mounted  on  his  predestined  charger, 
Rinaldo  rides  on  with  Isolier  in  search 
of  adventures.  The  result  of  one  of 
these  brings  him  into  contact  with  the 
ambassador  of  Francardo,  King  of 
26 
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Armenia,  from  whom  he  hears  the  un- 
welcome news  that  he  has  a  powerful 
rival  in  that  monarch  for  the  hand  of 
Clarice.  Francardo's  first  love  with  an 
Assyrian  princess,  Clarinea,  for  love  of 
whom  he  roamed  over  Asia,  and,  main- 
taining whose  charms  to  be  peerless, 
overthrew  the  King  of  Tyre  and  three 
doughty  giants — not  to  mention  a 
leopard-like  man  who  tell  before  him  in 
the  lists,  presided  over  by  the  Soldan  of 
Babylon  himself.  But  after  a  while, 
hearing  of  the  temple  of  beauty  in  India 
— a  great  magician's  work- — Francardo, 
unluckily  for  Clarinea,  resolved  to  be- 
hold its  marvels,  slew  the  wild  beasts 
set  to  guard  it,  and  forced  his  way  in- 
side. There  he  beheld  the  all  but 
breathing  images  of  the  five  or  six  loveli- 
est women  of  each  century,  set  there  by 
the  enchanter's  art.  After  gazing  on 
the  shapes  of  departed  loveliness,  the 
king  naturally  turned  to  the  fair  ones  of 
his  own  day  in  search  of  the  Princess 
Clarinea's  form.  Alas  !  it  was  not  to 
be  found  there  ;  and  a  glance  told  him 
that,  great  as  might  be  her  charms,  they 
were  eclipsed  by  those  of  the  ladies 
preferred  to  her  ;  especially  by  those 
of  Yvo  of  Gascony's  sister,  Clarice. 
Hereupon  Francardo,  resolving  to  make 
her  his  wife,  sent  Rinaldo's  informant, 
the  Knight  of  the  Siren,  to  demand  her 
of  the  emperor  in  marriage,  promising 
both  to  respect  her  religion  and  to 
bring  up  their  children  in  the  Christian 
faith  ;  but  threatening  war  if  her  hand 
is  refused  him.  The  answer  the  ambas- 
sador has  received  from  the  emperor  has 
been  not  unfavorable  ;  and  he  is  now 
on  his  way  to  procure  the  assent  of 
Clarice  herself  and  of  her  mother.  How 
Clarinea  bears  her  desertion  remains 
untold. 

"Mad   is  that  lord  who  thinks  by  sword  and 
lance 
To  terrify  the  cavaliers  of  France," 

is  Rinaldo's  exclamation  on  hearing 
this  tale.  But  after  the  Armenian  knight 
has  left  him  and  proceeded  on  his 
errand,  many  fears  disturb  his  mind 
not  that  he  doubts  his  own  ability  to 
defend  Clarice  against  a  world  in  arms, 
but  that  he  dreads  her  being  dazzled  by 
the  offer  of  an  Eastern  diadem. 

This  new-born  jealousy  must  plead  his 
excuse   for   an     act    of    apparent    dis- 


courtesy. For,  coming  shortly  after- 
ward to  the  Seine,  he  sees  a  boat  with 
sails  of  cloth-of-silver  and  awnings  of 
cloth-of-gold,  and  on  its  fiower-wreathed 
decks  maidens  who  play  sweet  instru- 
ments and  sing.  It  is  an  attendant 
satellite  on  the  car  of  Galerana,  Queen 
of  France  ;  a  car  with  golden  axles,  on 
which  blaze  orient  gems,  and  with  pearl- 
embroidered  purple  coverings,  drawn  by 
ten  milk-white  stags  with  gold  collars 
and  azure  bridles,  and  escorted  by  a 
hundred  knights  in  rich  armor.  Like 
the  sun's  fair  sister  amid  the  stars,  like 
Thetis  among  her  nymphs,  sits  the 
majestic  queen  on  her  raised  seat  in  the 
chariot,  surrounded  by  her  damsels. 
One  of  them  is  Clarice.  Rinaldo,  at 
sight  of  the  lady  whose  loss  he  has  begun 
to  dread,  cannot  restrain  himself.  He 
at  once  challenges  the  knights  attendant, 
among  whom  the  lance  which  Tiislram 
used  of  old*  works  great  havoc.  Hav- 
ing soon,  ably  seconded  by  Isolier, 
routed  or  slain  her  whole  guard,  he  ap- 
proaches the  queen,  and,  with  a  show  of 
courteous  submission,  begs  her  pardon 
for  taking  away  one  lady  from  her  goodly 
company.  But  he  brooks  no  refusal, 
lifts  the  pale  and  trembling  Clarice  on  to 
a  palfrey  without  asking  her  own  con- 
sent, and  leads  her  off,  though  her 
downcast  eyes  are  full  of  tears  at  this 
rough  method  of  wooing.  The  result, 
however,  justifies  his  boldness  in  so  far 
as  an  easily  obtained  pardon  can  go. 
For  no  sooner  has  Rinaldo  raised  his 
vizor,  and,  assuring  Clarice  of  his  re- 
spectful obedience  to  her  every  wish, 
disclosed  to  her  the  Armenian  embassy 
as  his  reason  for  wishing  to  place  her  in 
safe-keeping,  than  the  lady  dries  her 
tears  and  feels  the  tempests  of  her  heart 
calmed  by  Rinaldo's  eyes — as,   says  the 


*  Just  before  this,  Rinaldo  and  his  friend 
came  to  the  bronze  statues  of  Lancelot  and 
Tristram,  erected  by  Merlin's  art,  each  grasp- 
ing a  lance  which  will  only  be  yielded  up  to 
a  knight  who  surpasses  its  former  owner  in 
strength.  Tristram  holds  his  too  tight  for 
Isolier  to  take,  but  readily  relinquishes  it  to 
Rinaldo.  Lancelot  is  unattempted  by  either. 
Like  other  episodes  by  which  Tasso  seeks  to 
enhance  the  impression  of  his  young  hero's 
might,  this  is  brought  in  with  some  lack  of 
art  ;  and  the  reader  is  in  danger  of  growing 
weary  of  adventures  which  succeed  each  other 
without  definitely  advancing  the  progress  of 
the  story. 
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classically-minded  poet,  are  the  storms 
of  ocean  by  the  shining  sons  of  Leda. 
But  the  experienced  reader  who  ob- 
serves that  the  poem  is  as  yet  only  in  its 
fourth  canto,  knows  well  that  this  peace 
cannot  be  of  long  duration,  and  marvels 
not  to  see  Malagigi  appear  on  the  scene 
to  disturb  it.  That  potent  enchanter, 
fearing  a  too  early  interruption  of 
Rinaldo's  victorious  career,  meets  the 
enamored  pair  in  the  guise  of  a  black 
knight,  bearing  a  dragon  on  his  shield. 
Before  his  onslaught  even  Bayard  falls  ; 
and  ere  Rinaldo  can  raise  him,  the 
stranger  strikes  the  earth  with  his  lance, 
a  car  like  Pluto's,  drawn  by  four  black 
horses  snorting  fire,  rises  from  the  cleft, 
and,  white  and  half  dead  with  terror, 
Clarice,  a  second  Proserpine,  is  whirled 
away  in  it  out  of  sight. 

Rinaldo  seeks  her,  but  in  vain,  and 
finds  no  comfort  in  his  transports  of  rage 
and  grief.  Thick  mists  prevent  Bayard, 
risen  mightier  than  ever  when  released 
from  the  magic  spell,  from  pursuing  the 
flying  car  ;  and  its  rider's  despair  exceeds 
his  poet's  power  to  paint.  A  faint  hope 
of  recovering  his  lost  lady  keeps  her 
cavalier  alive  ;  and  he  records  a  vow  to 
seek  her  for  years  and  lustrums  if  need- 
ful, alike  when  winter  whitens  the  fields 
and  when  spring  adorns  them  with  her 
roses  and  her  lilies. 

He  is  alone  in  his  sorrow  ;  for  Isolier 
disappears  at  this  point  from  the  poem, 
being  last  seen  in  vain  pursuit  of  the 
robber  and  his  prey. 

But  Rinaldo's  solitude  is  relieved  be- 
fore long  ;  and  he  finds  a  congenial  com- 
panion in  a  young  shepherd  who  is 
lamenting  his  own  hopeless  love — the 
story  whereof  the  knight  hears  seated  at 
his  side  upon  the  grass.  No  shepherd, 
but  the  supposed  son  of  a  wealthy  Span- 
ish noble,  Florindo  had  fixed  his  affec- 
tions on  Olinda,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Numantia.  His  boldness  has  dis- 
pleased her  ;  and,  an  exile  for  her  sake, 
he  is  now  wandering,  the  pilgrim  of 
love,  in  search  of  a  cave  where  Cupid 
gives  oracles.  This  cavern,  as  he  has 
just  heard,  is  nigh  to  the  spot  where  they 
are  seated,  and  he  invites  Rinaldo  to  ac- 
company him  thither.  The  entrance  is 
defended  by  flames  which  only  faithful 
lovers  can  pass  through  unscathed.  But 
Florindo  and  his  new  friend  alike  abide 
the  test,  and  each  receives  a  favorable 


answer  ;  Florindo,  yet  a  pagan,  in  re- 
quital of  sacrifice  duly  offered — the 
Christian  Rinaldo,  because  Cupid's 
image  is  Merlin's  work,  and  so  framed 
by  him  that  it  denies  a  faithful  response  to 
no  man  who  fulfils  the  indispensable  con- 
ditions. The  cavern  shakes  with  a  sound 
as  of  winds  and  waves,  Cupid's  golden 
bow  and  quiver  rattle  as  he  claps  his 
wings  and  speaks.  Then  Rinaldo  learns 
what  Malagigi  has  done,  and  why,  and 
that  he  has  restored  Clarice  safely  to  her 
mother  ;  and  is  further  cheered  by  being 
promised  that  he  shall  yet  wed  her  if  he 
perseveres  in  the  career  of  arms.  Flo- 
rindo, too,  is  assured  of  happiness  when 
his  own  princely  birth  shall  in  due  time 
be  disclosed,  and  bidden  meanwhile  to 
follow  the  same  course. 

Thus  both  the  young  men  depart  with 
uplifted  hearts  from  the  cavern,  and  at 
once  betake  themselves  to  join  Charle- 
magne's army  in  the  south  of  Italy,  to 
aid,  if  fate  permit,  in  -completing  his 
victory  over  the  Saracens.  Rinaldo's 
respectful  salutation  of  the  imperial  land, 
as  he  descends  on  it  from  the  Alps,  may 
be  not  unknown  to  some  readers  : 

Hail  !    land  by    glorious   palms   and  trophies 

good 
Adorned,  and  lofty  deeds  and  noble  hearts  ; 
Hail  !   of  unconquered  heroes'  godlike  brood 
Yet  fruitful  mother — and  of  arms  and  arts  ; 
Whose  lofty  standards,  warriors  unsubdued, 
Have  faced  the   western    main,  the    Parthian 

darts — 
So  breaking  down  each  barrier  raised  by  foes, 
With  strong  just  laws  to  give  the  world  repose. 
—  Canto  vi. 

But  the  warriors  whom  Rinaldo  seeks 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  are 
not  sons  of  Italy.  The  Saracens  are  en- 
trenched on  Aspramonte — beleaguered 
there  after  a  severe  defeat  by  the  hosts 
of  the  great  German  emperor.  The 
martial  show  of  the  Northern  forces  is 
thus  described  : 

Led  by  the  Hours,  the  Sun  his  burning  wheel 
Unclouded  from  the  sea  was  lifting  high  ; 
And,  striking  full  upon  the  varied  steel, 
Flashed  thousand  lucent  lightnings  to  the  sky  : 
The  tremulous  bright  sparks  that  they  reveal, 
Dazzling  yet  gladsome  smote  the  gazer's  eye. 
So  that  the  camp  seemed  Etna  when  the  air 
With  many  flames  it  colors  and  makes  fair. 
- — Canto  vi.  6. 

Florindo  presents  himself  to  Charles  ; 
and,  having  received  knighthood  from 
his  hand,  delivers  a  challenge  to  his  host 
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in  his  own  and  his  friend's  name,  who, 
as  he  says,  are  prepared  to  maintain 
against  all  comers,  "  That  no  man  can 
mount  to  true  honor  unless  he  have  love 
for  his  guide."  The  challenge  is  ea- 
gerly taken  up,  not  only  by  Christians, 
but  by  knights  of  the  Saracen  host,  to 
which  it  is  transmitted  by  a  herald.  Men 
who  have  never  known  love,  or  who  now 
delivered  from  its  chains  still  have  them 
in  painful  remembrance,  are  eager  to 
fight  Love's  champions.  The  great 
Charles  himself  comes  down  into  the 
plain  where  the  lists  are  set  to  see  the 

]OUSt. 

First  to  attack  Rinaldo,  and  first  to 
leave  his  saddle  empty,  is  Walter  of 
Montlyon  ;  followed  in  his  fall  in  rapid 
succession  by  twelve  other  Christian 
knights.  Next  the  steel-clad  Saracen, 
Atlas — a  giant  on  an  elephantine  charger 
— finds  his  steel  all  too  weak  to  with- 
stand the  shock  of  Bayard's  impact. 
Disengaging  himself  from  his  dead 
charger,  as  his  courteous  antagonist  gives 
him  full  time  to  do,  the  Paynim  renews 
the  fight  with  his  good  sword  Fusberta, 
that  "  priceless  brand,"  as  Tasso  calls 
it,  which,  like  Orlando's  Durindana, 
and  Arthur's  Excalibur,  is  treated  in 
the  tales  of  knight-errantry  rather  as  a 
person  than  as  a  thing.  This  is  the 
sword  predestined  for  Rinaldo's  use, 
who  is  to  be  henceforward  known  as  the 
striker  with  Fusberta  as  well  as  the  rider 
of  Bayard.  But  ere  he  wins  the  famous 
weapon  he  narrowly  escapes  meeting  his 
death  by  it  ;  for  Atlas,  stung  to  fury  by 
a  wound  from  his  opponent's  lance, 
grasps  it  suddenly  with  both  hands, 
wrests  it  from  his  hold,  and  then  prepares 
to  deal  him  a  deadly  blow. 

' '  What  wilt  thou  do,  Rinaldo  ?  who  will  aid  ? 
How    thus    defenceless    canst    thou    death 
evade  ? " 

is  the  poet's  exclamation  as  he  beholds 
his  hero's  peril.  But  a  timely  leap  to 
one  side  makes  Atlas  miss  his  stroke, 
and  fall  himself  overbalanced  to  the 
ground.  A  wound  from  Rinaldo's 
dagger  loosens  his  grasp  of  his  peerless 
sword  ;  and  Fusberta,  snatched  by  the 
young  champion,  severs  her  former 
master's  head  from  his  shoulders. 

The  Saracen's  death  pleases  the 
Christian  host  well  ;  but  when  equally 
hard  measure  is  dealt  to  some  of  them- 


selves, and  Sir  Hugh_,  a  knight  dear  as 
his  own  soul  to  Charlemagne,  is  likewise 
slain,  the  emperor  sees  it  time  to  inter- 
fere, and  calls  on  his  nephew  Orlando 
to  repress  this  audacious  stranger.  He, 
though  unwillingly,  obeys,  puts  on  the 
helmet  which  he  won  from  Almonte, 
mounts  his  famous  Brigliadoro,  and 
rides  to  meet  the  unknown  knight,  whose 
valor  has  gained  his  heart.  Evenly 
matched  in  strength,  both  horses  go 
down  after  the  first  encounter,  and  then 
the  contest  between  their  riders  is  con- 
tinued on  foot,  reflecting  equal  honor  on 
the  skill  and  valor  of  each.  Orlando  is 
amazed  at  being  matched  alike  as  a 
fencer  and  a  wrestler,  and  longs  to  know 
the  name  of  his  antagonist.  The  em- 
peror, too,  feels  moved  by  so  mucli 
valor  to  forgive  his  knights'  loss,  and  to 
interfere  lest  either  of  such  brave  cham- 
pions should  be  injured  ;  so  that,  after 
the  combat  has  been  long  continued 
without  visible  advantage  to  either  side, 
he  himself  rides  within  the  barrier  and 
parts  the  two  knights. 

Rinaldo  refuses  to  disclose  his  name, 
though  requested  to  do  so,  saying 
modestly  that  it  is  as  yet  too  obscure  ; 
and  departs  with  the  likewise  victorious 
Florindo,  after  a  mutual  interchange  of 
compliments  and  gifts,  to  seek  else- 
where the  adventures  which  the  Moors, 
obstinately  shut  up  within  their  entrench- 
ments, seem  unlikely  to  afford  them. 
But  on  their  way  they  see  a  sad  sight  : 
the  shades  of  night  are  lit  up  by  many 
funeral  torches,  and  their  lurid  glare  dis- 
closes to  them  the  slain  Hugh's  father, 
lamenting  bitterly  over  the  corpse  of  his 
beloved  and  only  son.  As  he  weeps 
over  its  severed  head  he  cries  : 

Whither  is  gone  of  these  fair  eyes  the  light? 
Where  the  clear  honor  of  this  beauteous  face  ? 
How  from  these  cheeks,   these  lips,   the   hue 

once  bright 
Has  strayed,  alas  !  and  all  the  smiling  grace  ! 
Is  this  the  brow,  so  dark  and  dim  to  sight. 
That    filled    my  heart   with   joy  ?      Ah,    woful 

case, 
If  all  it  gave  me  once  of  joy  and  gladness 
Is  now  to  me  made  greater  grief  and  sadness  ! 

Son,  those  last  duties  now  to  thee  I  pay. 
The  which  thy  youth  to  me  more  justly  owes  ; 
Farewell,  farewell  forever,  while  I  say 
Lo  !    with    my  wretched    hands    thine   eyes    I 
close — 

'Tis  all  that  heaven  will  let  them  do  this  day, 
Nor  may  they  wreak  thy  death  upon  thy  foes  ; 
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For  its  long  circling  years  have  wasted  now 
Tlieir   vigor,  made    their   strength    to    age    to 
bow.  — Canto  vii.  10,  11. 

Rinaldo  dares  not  offer  the  consola- 
tions which  he  longs  to  give,  and  rides 
on  in  the  darkness  ;  only,  however, 
feeling  sorrow,  not  remorse— for  he  has 
taken  Hugh's  life  in"  fair  field,  and 
"naught  he  did  in  hate,  but  all  in 
honor." 

The  next  day's  light  discloses  to  him 
another  woful  spectacle,  and  one  full  of 
fantastic  horror.  Entombed  in  a  trans- 
parent sepulchre,  her  fair  flesh  made,  by- 
magic,  incorruptible,  lies  the  beautiful 
Clytia  ;  a  second  Procris,  who  has  met 
with  the  fate  of  her  Greek  prototype, 
and  been  slain — betrayed  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  bushes  behind  which  she 
lurked,  a  spy  on  her  hunter-husband — by 
the  dart  which  he  cast  at  the  wild  beast 
which  he  ignorantly  supposed  her  to  be. 
Now  his  anguish  at  his  involuntary  crime 
has  found  strange  expression.  Day  and 
night  he  watches  the  fair  corpse  in  its 
thin  alabaster  tomb,  and  constrains  all 
who  pass  by  to  drink  of  the  magic  spring 
beside  it — the  fountain  of  sorrow,  which 
at  once  makes  them  partners  in  his  grief. 
It  is  thus  that  Tasso  describes  the  ap- 
proach of  Rinaldo  and  Florindo  to  the 
dolorous  forest  : 


'Twas  at  the  hour  when  in  dim  caverns  hiding 
The    shadows    flee    the    conquering   steps    of 

morn, 
That   they,   by   broken    and    steep    pathways 

riding. 
Came  to  a  forest  gloomy  and  forlorn. 
Which,   on  its  own  harm  bent,   shut  out   the 

day, 
Nor  from  the  sun  received  one  friendly  ray. 

And  through  it  with  a  crooked  foot  unclean 
Crept  on   a  stream  that   rose    in  neighboring 

ground  ; 
No    pebbles   bright    beneath    its  waves   were 

seen. 
No   sportive   Nymph,   no   fish,   was   in   them 

found  ; 
At  last  collected  pond-wise,  mantling  green 
They    formed    a   pool   spread    in    wide   circle 

round. 
With  banks  where  thorn  and    brier  a  thicket 

made — 
The  yew  and  juniper  their  only  shade. 

The  knights  around   them  gaze,  but   nothing 

there 
To  waken  pleasant  thoughts  can  they  descry  ; 
Nor  art.  nor  nature,  makes  that  region  fair, 
Here  all  things  sadden  the  beholder's  eye  ; 
Here  ever  dull  and  murky  is  the  air, 


Ever  alike  sad  and  obscure  the  sky. 

Ever  the  shade  is  black  and  thick  the  stream. 

Ever  the  soil  must  bare  and  flowerless  seem. 

Whilst  yet  the  youths    advance  they  near  at 

hand 
Discern  a  high  sepulchral  monument  ; 
And,  pressing  round  it  close,  a  serried  band 
Of    warriors    with     grieved    faces   downward 

bent, 
Who  tear  their  hair,  and  beat  their  breasts,  and 

stand 
Woful,  as  on  some  bitter  care  intent  ; 
The  while  aye  fresh  their  tears  of  anguish  fall. 
The  forest  echoes  to  their  plaintive  call. 

The    tomb    they   compassed    of    such   living 

stone 
Was    wrought,    stone    so  transparent    to  the 

light. 
That,  like  to  glass  or  water,  it  made  known 
Its  inmost  secrets  to  the  gazer's  sight  ; 
So  that  to  both  the  warriors  soon  were  shown 
Its  mysteries  hard  to  comprehend  aright : 
A  ladye,  lay  there,  beautiful  of  face 
And  lovesome.      Ah  !    what   did    she   in    that 

place? 

She  lay  there  dead,  yet  dead  to  fire  she  seemed 
With  love  the  sky  and  all  the  earth  around. 
Through  her   fair  breast  out  at   the  shoulder 

gleamed 
A   dart's   sharp   point   all   bleeding   from  the 

wound  : 
Her  face  was  white  as  snow  by  Juno  streamed 
From  off  her  frozen  veil  upon  the  ground  ; 
Her   eyes   were  closed — natheless    in  them  I 

ween 
Could  all  the  treasures  vast  of  love  be  seen. 
—  Canto  vii.  13-18. 

The  chief  mourner  among  the  knights 
puts  on  his  helmet,  mounts  his  horse, 
and  commands  the  two  strangers  to 
drink  the  sorrowful  water,  or  die  by  his 
hand.  Rinaldo  resists,  and,  by  his 
victorious  lance,  brings  the  hapless 
widower's  anguish  to  an  end.  He  dies 
after  telling  his  strange  tale  ;  nor  does 
the  magician  who  has  so  long  befriended 
him  desert  him  in  death  ;  for  a  second 
tomb  rises  at  once  beside  the  first,  to 
keep  his  corpse  in  all  honor  beside  that 
of  his  beautiful  wife  and  victim.  The 
former  spell  is  broken  by  the  death  of 
the  doleful  knight  ;  the  cavaliers  whom 
it  bound  before  now  cease  from  their 
lamentations,  thank  Rinaldo  as  their 
deliverer,  and  hasten  to  quit  the  forest. 

Once  more  our  two  young  adventurers 
proceed  on  their  quest,  seeking  oppor- 
tunities of  distinction  by  mountain, 
wood,  and  plain.  The  gloomy  shades 
which  they  leave  behind  them  render 
doubly  welcome  the  bright  scenes  amid 
which   they    soon   find    themselves  ;  as 
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they  return  to  that  Bay  of  Naples  which 
Tasso  has  such  pleasure  in  describing, 
and  so  reviving  the  happy  memories  of 
his  own  childhood,  spent  beside  it  : 

On  the  third  day,  while  the  sun  equally 
Apart  was  standing  from  the  East  and  West. 
Placid  and  smooth  they  saw  the  Tyrrhene  Sea 
Beat  its  fair  shore  with  sound   of   waves  sup- 
pressed, 
And  reached  a  flowery  plain  that  beauteously 
Smiled,  by  so  many,  and  more,  colors  dressed 
Than  are  the  charms  adorning  that  dear  face 
Which  thralls  my  heart  and  spirit  by  its  grace. 

Here  that  fair  youth  was  seen,  whom  pitiless 

The  discus  slew,  to  hyacinth  now  turned  ; 

He  too  whom  to  his  death  did  madness  press. 

Poor  wretch  !  while  for  himself  he  vainly 
burned  ; 

And  he  from  whom  thy  heart  sweet  love's 
distress, 

O  beauteous  goddess  soft  and  courteous  ! 
learned, 

By  whom  from  Mars,  and  Vulcan  too,  be- 
guiled 

Thou  thy  third  heaven  didst  change  for  sylvan 
wild. 

Here  nard,  acanthus,  crocus.  Hlies  show 
Their  opening  petals  gladly  to  the  air  ; 
And  flowers  that  in  this  spot  alone  can  blow 
By  Nature  sent  to  make  none  other  fair  ; 
Amid  the   which,  with  sweet  hoarse  murmur, 

slow 
A  limpid  stream  creeps  sinuous  on,  to  bear 
Gifts  to  the  sea  of  coral  and  of  gold. 
Than  which  no  richer  Thetis'  treasures  hold. 

Here  rise  not  fir,  or  beech,  or  oak  and  pine. 
The   green    earth's   bosom  from  hot   rays   de- 
fending. 
But  laurels,    myrtles,  and  sweet  shrubs  com- 
bine 
To  shield  it,  odorous  tresses  green  extending  ; 
Here  hardest  bosoms  must  to  love  incline, 
To  gentle  thoughts  at  song  of  birds  unbending. 
That  sporting  on  the   boughs  from  screen  of 

leaves 
Call,  and  each  call  an  answer  sweet  receives. 

While  on  this  lovely  place  they  gaze  around. 
And  think,  that  garden  fair  was  such  to  sight 
Where  our   first  parents    once  their  dwelling 

found. 
Eve  with  great  Adam,  in  unblamed  delight, 
Not  far  away  a  horn  they  hear  with  sound 
That  gently  seems  upon  the  air  to  smite. 
And  see  two  graceful  damsels    onward  speed- 
ing. 
In  charms   and    beauty  other    maids    exceed- 
ing. —  Canto  vii.  53-57- 

These  ladies,  clad,  the  one  in  purple 
embroidered  with  gold  fieurs-dc-iys,  the 
other  in  hunter's  green  sparkling  with 
gems — their  white  horses  caparisoned 
with  housings  of  cloth-of-silver — are 
emissaries  from  the  Palace  of  Courtesy  ; 


a  stately  building  erected  not  far  from 
Posilippo  by  Alba,  Queen  of  Naples, 
and  by  her  order  so  enchanted  that  none 
can  dwell  there  who  are  not  pure  in  life 
and  willing  to  spend  their  time  in  doing 
courteous  acts  to  others.  Of  the  goodly 
company  of  blameless  damsels  that  in- 
habit it,  one  is  chosen  yearly  to  rule 
the  rest  ;  two  of  whom  ride  forth  in  turn 
daily  to  invite  strangers  to  the  shelter 
of  their  house.  Rinaldo  and  Florindo 
willingly  follow  the  two  messengers,  and 
climb  first  the  hill  on  which  their  castle 
is  seated,  and  then  the  alabaster  stair 
which  leads  to  its  hall.  From  thence 
they  gaze  enraptured  at  the  fair  prospect 
at  their  feet  ;  while  inside  the  room  the 
goddess  of  Courtesy,  imaged  above  her 
own  altar  in  its  midst,  first  claims  their 
attention,  which  is  afterward  drawn  to 
the  portraits  that  hang  on  its  walls  and 
represent  the  knights  and  ladies  who  in 
future  days  are  to  be  the  most  eminently 
courteous.  Among  these  Tasso  takes 
care  especially  to  place  his  own  friends 
and  those  whose  patronage  he  was 
already  soliciting  ;  especially  the  Duke 
Alphonso  of  Este,  whose  courtesy  tow- 
ard the  poet  was  one  day  to  fail  so 
utterly — the  Prince  of  Urbino,  his  early 
school  friend — and  his  first  patron. 
Cardinal  Lewis.  Among  the  pictures  of 
courteous  ladies,  he  describes  his  ami- 
able and  learned  hostess,  Claudia  Ran- 
gona,  and  the  three  princesses  of  Este — 
with  two  of  whom  his  own  fortunes 
were  to  be  so  closely  involved.  Of 
these,  however,  he  only  mentions  one 
by  name,  and  that  (so  little  real  was  the 
gift  of  prophecy  here  assumed),  not 
Leonora,  but  her  elder  sister  Lucretia, 
of  whom  he  says  : 

Lucrece  of  Est6  see,  whose  hair  of  gold 
Shall  be  the  snare  and  net  of  chastest  love. 
Her  bright  eyes  filled  with  treasures  manifold 
By   heaven's    high   Maker   from    His    throne 

above  ; 
Through  whom  men  Pallas,  Muses  famed  of 

old. 
Shall   praise   and   yet  with  greater   blame  re- 
prove— 
Praise  when  they  see  her  imitate  their  skill. 
Blame  when  by  her  surpassed  their  work  shows 
ill.  — Canto  viii.  14. 

In  this  hall  the  knights  sit  down  with 
twenty  fair  damsels  to  a  sumptuous  ban- 
quet, spread  for  them  and  waited  on  by 
twenty  more.  Another  score  act  as 
cup-bearers,  while  yet  another  play  and 
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sing  in  chorus  during  the  feast.  Each 
had  vied  with  the  rest  in  readiness  to 
disarm  them,  and  to  bring  scented 
waters  in  golden  vessels  for  their  hands 
before  it  began.  When  the  strangers  have 
heard  the  story  of  the  castle,  they  are 
filled  with  desire  to  enter  its  enchanted 
bark,  which,  as  they  learn,  Alba  pre- 
pared of  old  to  carry  knights-errant 
forth  to  suitable  adventures,  and  which 
now  lies  moored  in  the  bay  below.  So 
purposing,  they  retire  to  rest. 
On  their  rising—- 

When  now  Aurora,  wakened  by  sweet  strain 
Of  wanton  birds,  came  lovely  forth  to  sight, 
With  rosy  hands  the  mantle  dark  of  grain 
Tearing  that  wraps  the  gloomy  form  of  night. 
While    air,    earth,    water,   gleesome    laughed 

again. 
Rejoicing  in  her  treasures  rich  and  bright, 
And  from  her  fair  face  heaven  kept  sprinkling 

round 
With  pearls,  of   morning    dew  congealed,  the 

ground, —  — CaiUo  viii.  i. 

they  bid  a  grateful  farewell  to  their 
courteous  entertainers,  receive  their 
parting  gifts — a  silver  jewelled  saddle 
and  accoutrements  for  Bayard  ;  a  sur- 
coat,  embroidered,  as  if  by  Arachne  or 
Pallas,  with  the  story  of  Niobe,  for 
Florindo — and  get  into  the  enchanted 
boat  ;  which  straightway,  fl>ing  like  an 
arrow  from  the  bow,  carries  them  at  once 
out  of  sight  of  shore.  Its  rapid  course 
is  stayed  at  evening  beside  a  galley  of 
Saracen  corsairs,  who  have  just  cap- 
tured a  vessel.  Rinaldo  leaps  on  to 
their  deck  with  his  friend  and  slays  the 
captain  of  the  robber  crew  ;  who  in- 
stantly rush  upon  him,  like  bees  on  an 
intruder  on  their  hive,  but  prove  power- 
less to  avenge  their  leader's  death,  and 
only  procure  their  own.  One  alone 
survives  the  combat  (sent  back  afterward 
by  the  knights  with  their  defiance  to  his 
master)  ;  and  from  him  Rinaldo  learns 
that  those  whom  he  has  killed  were  ser- 
vants of  the  great  Paynim  king,  Mam- 
brino,  and  that  their  newly  made  cap- 
tives, whom  he  at  once  restores  to 
liberty,  were  destined  by  them  for  their 
monarch's  harem.  Auristella,  the  beau- 
tiful Queen  of  Arabia,  with  a  train  of 
fair  damsels  and  her  attendant  knights, 
owes  freedom  and  honor  to  Rinaldo, 
whom  she  would  have  gladly  gifted  with 
the  treasures  of  the  ship  to  which  he  re- 
stores her.  Accepting  her  thanks  only, 
the  two  friends  return    to  their  magic 


skiff,  which,  after  it  has  landed  them 
and  their  horses  on  an  unknown  shore, 
shoots  back  as  swiftly  as  it  came  to 
Posilippo,  there  to  await  the  coming  of 
fresh  adventures. 

In  the  strange  land  in  which  he  finds 
himself,  Rinaldo  is  speedily  reminded  of 
his  absent  lady  ;  for  a  pavilion,  j^alatial 
in  size  and  decorations,  which  attracts 
his  notice,  proves  to  have  been  erected 
to  the  glory  of  Clarice  by  the  enamored 
Francardo.  Her  image  stands  on  an 
alabaster  column  in  the  midst  of  the 
sumptuous  tabernacle  ;  and  before  it 
sacrifices  smoke  and  incense  burns  con- 
tinually. Hard  by  the  Paynim  lover 
stands,  sword  in  hand,  to  demand  the 
homage  of  all  comers  for  his  beauteous 
idol.  By  the  clear  light  shining  from 
the  altar-flame  Rinaldo  discerns  through 
the  air,  thick  with  Arabian  perfumes,  the 
eyes  whence  love  first  wounded  him,  the 
smile  to  him  so  inexpressibly  sweet,  and 
the  love-locks  that  first  bound  his  heart. 
But  while  he  gazes,  Francardo's  voice 
summons  him  harshly  to  dismount,  and 
offer  sacrifice  to  the  image  ;  confessing 
the  while  that  none  but  he  who  thus 
presides  over  her  worship  is  worthy  to 
be  her  lover.  "  Who  art  thou  ?  and 
what  thy  desert?"  is  Rinaldo' s  re- 
joinder :  "  my  present  purpose  is  to 
agree  to  the  first,  and  dispute  the 
second,  proposition."  This  purpose 
grows  doubly  strong  when  the  young 
man  hears  his  long-despised  rival's 
name  ;  the  blood  rushes  to  his  brow, 
and  he  declares  himself  ready  to  main-' 
tain  with  his  sword  that  Francardo  is  of 
all  men  most  unworthy  of  the  privilege 
of  placing  his  thoughts  so  high.  At  this 
defiance,  the  Paynim  straightway  assails 
him,  without  taking  time  to  put  on  his 
armor.  Rinaldo,  refusing  the  encounter 
on  such  unequal  terms,  stands  merely 
on  the  defensive.  Francardo,  too  en- 
raged to  observe  the  laws  of  chivalry, 
rains  blows  on  him  notwithstanding  ; 
till  Florindo's  reproaches  make  him  turn 
his  arms  against  him.  In  the  duel  which 
ensues  between  Rinaldo's  friend  and 
Rinaldo 's  rival,  the  former  receives  a 
severe  wound,  but  the  latter  is  slain. 
A  general  nuie'e  follows.  Francardo's 
soldiers  rush  from  the  surrounding  tents 
to  avenge  their  general's  fall.  They 
are  headed  by  his  cousin,  Mambrino's 
brother  Clarello,  the  Warrior  of  the  Lion 
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— so  called  from  the  single  combat  in 
which  he  subdued  an  enormous  lion, 
which  now  follows  him  faithfully  to  the 
field.  Both  attack  Rinaldo  ;  but  Bay- 
ard's kicks  keep  the  king  of  beasts 
at  bay,  till  both  he  and  his  master  fall 
before  the  paladin  ;  who,  however, 
mindful  of  the  generosity  with  which  the 
creature  strove  to  avenge  Clarello, 
changes  his  cognizance  thenceforth,  in 
his  honor,  from  the  panther  to  the  lion. 
Meanwhile  Florindo  is  getting  hard 
pressed  by  the  other  warriors,  till  Ri- 
naldo, coming  to  his  assistance,  makes 
their  mutual  victory  complete.  The 
survivors  take  to  flight,  and  no  one  re- 
mains to  dispute  Rinaldo's  right  to  fair 
Clarice's  image  ;  which  he  lifts  from  its 
pedestal,  kisses,  and  bears  away  with 
him. 

So  soon  as  Florindo's  wounds  are 
healed,  the  friends  pursue  their  conquer- 
ing course  through  Asia  ;  delivering  the 
oppressed,  and  earning  a  title  to  the 
gratitude  of  travellers  by  destroying  two 
knights  (brothers  likewise  of  Mambrino), 
who,  the  one  by  fraud,  the  other  by 
force,  had  long  been  their  terror. 

Over  the  two  months  so  spent,  Tasso 
passes  hastily  to  arrive  at  the  least 
pleasing  episode  of  his  poem — borrowed, 
without  much  judgment,  from  Virgil,  in 
oblivion  of  the  total  difference  of  the 
circumstances  of  ^Eneas  and  Rinaldo, 
and  only  interesting  as  a  sort  of  first 
sketch  of  the  great  episode  of  Armida  in 
the  "  Jerusalem  Delivered." 

Floriana,  Queen  of  Media,  is  holding 
her  court  on  a  flowery  plain,  over- 
shadowed by  pleasant  trees,  when  the 
two  knights-errant  appear  before  her. 
Struck  by  their  martial  bearing,  she 
at  once  sends  a  page  to  invite  them 
to  a  joust  with  her  warriors.  They 
accept  the  challenge.  Eight  approved 
cavaliers,  whose  names  are  given,  are 
overthrown  by  them  in  rapid  succession  ; 
and  the  nameless  throng  that  succeeds 
them  meets  with  a  like  fate.  A  stroke 
— the  last  received  in  the  conflict — which 
deprives  Rinaldo  of  his  helmet,  shows 
the  queen  that  the  stranger  is  as  hand- 
some as  he  is  valiant  ;  and  while  her 
ladies  are  applauding  his  victory,  she  is 
falling  more  suddenly  in  love  with  him 
than  did  Dido  with  her  Trojan  guest. 
Her  palfrey,  as  she  returns  to  the  city, 
is  led  by  the  Christian   knight.     With 


her  he  enters  her  palace — richly  furnish- 
ed with  cloth-of-gold  hangings  from  its 
ivory  cornices,  and  Persian  carpets  of 
exceeding  beauty  on  its  floors — to  ban- 
quet with  her  at  the  table,  loaded  with 
massive  gold  and  silver,  embossed  with 
stories  of  the  Median  kings.  While  the 
song  resounds  during  the  feast  to  the 
music  of  the  golden  lyre,  Floriana  has 
eyes  for  Rinaldo  only.  When  it  is  over, 
she  lends  a  willing  ear  to  his  tales  of 
Roland  and  Charlemagne,  whose  fame 
is  not  unknown  to  her  ;  and  bids  him 
tell  how,  while  yet  almost  a  child,  he 
had  defended  his  mother's  honor,  and 
forced  her  calumniator,  with  his  lance, 
to  recant  the  slanders  with  which  he  had 
defamed  her. 

Forgetful  that  love,  the  pastime  of 
Virgil's  hero,  is  the  business  of  his  own, 
and  that  Rinaldo's  engagement  to 
Clarice  is  so  entirely  his  poem's  main- 
spring, that  its  violation  is  as  grave  an 
artistic  as  it  is  a  moral  defect,  Tasso 
proceeds  to  make  his  hero  return  Flori- 
ana's  passion,  and  forget  in  her  society, 
for  a  while,  the  lady  of  his  vows.  The 
ancient  flame  is  rekindled  in  his  bosom 
by  a  dream  : 

Love's  gracious  star  was  in  the  heaven  display- 
ing 
Begirt  with  blazing  beams  her  golden  hair, 
The  sun  was  with  fresh  light  his  locks  arraying, 
That  in  the  Orient  he  might  rise  more  fair, 
When  to  Rinaldo,  by  sweet  sleep  allaying 
Fatigue,  and  resting  from  each  thoughtful  care, 
Appeared  in  vision,  looking  sad  to  sight, 
A  youthful  woman  clad  in  robe  of  white. 

Yet  did  such  splendor  that  grieved  face  adorn, 
So  o'er  those  moist  eyes  rose  the  brow  serene, 
That  at  the  first  he  did  but  think  the  morn 
Which   leads  back  beauteous  day   by  him  was 

seen. 
Yet  knowledge  of  more  steadfast  gazing  born, 
Although  his  eye  scarce  bore  that  light  so  keen, 
Bade  him  his  own  fair  Clarice  there  to  know — 
True  and  not  feigned  by  false  and    phantom 

show.  — Canto  ix.  82,  83. 

Nor  does  he  only  see.  The  vision 
speaks,  and  chides  the  knight  so  effica- 
ciously for  his  broken  faith  and  ingrati- 
tude to  one  who  has  never  ceased  to 
love  him,  and  who  is  now  suffering  for 
his  sake,  that  Rinaldo  on  his  awakening 
resolves,  despite  his  pity  for  Floriana, 
to  depart  at  once.  When  he  has  exe- 
cuted his  purpose  and  gone  away 
secretly  along  with  Florindo,  the  forsaken 
queen,  first  in  her  anger  sends  soldiers 
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to  compel  his  return,  and  then,  on  their 
coming  back,  ignominiously  defeated, 
without  him,  weeps  piteously,  and  re- 
solves to  stab  herself  with  a  dagger, 
once  Rinaldo's,  which  she  thus  apostro- 
phizes : 

O  weapon  pitiful  of  cruel  lord  ! 
The  wound  he  gave  me  be  it  thine  to  heal  ; 
He  bj'  his  secret  going  hence  has  gored 
This  heart,  and  bade  it  torturing  anguish  feel  ; 
With  open  force  death  to  its  griefs  afford, 
Now  all  its  hopes  are  lying  dead,  kind  steel  ; 
Sweet,  as  the  first  was  grievous,  ending  woe 
Shall  be  that  second  and  yet  mightier  blow. 

-lb.  24. 

But,  only  a  weak  copy  of  Virgil's 
despairing  Dido,  Floriana  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  finding  the  death  she  covets. 
Her  aunt,  a  potent  enchantress,  snatches 
the  weapon  from  her  grasp,  bathes  her 
eyes  in  dews  of  Lethe,  and  transports 
her  in  her  magic  car  to  the  Island  of 
Pleasure,  where  all  annoyance  loses  its 
force,  and  every  comer  becomes  glad. 

There  on  the  grass  the  queen  she  gently  laid, 
New  wakened  from  that  salutary  sleep  ; 
No  thorn  of  love  her  quiet  could  invade, 
Or  thought  of    blessing    lost  now    make   her 

weep  ; 
Though  in  her  mind  was  fixed  the  ill  sustained, 
She  could  remember  it,  yet  not  be  pained. 

—  Canto  X.  34. 

Rinaldo,  however,  does  not  escape  all 
punishment.  At  least  the  violent  storm 
which  he  and  Florindo  encounter  on 
their  way  back  to  Europe  may  seem  a 
chastisement  of  his  perfidy.  The  mast 
of  their  ship  snaps  amid  the  shrieks  of 
despairing  sailors,  the  vessel  goes  to 
pieces,  and  the  two  paladins  are  obliged 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  frail  sup- 
port of  a  plank,  off  which  a  great  wave 
washes  Florindo,  leaving  Rinaldo  alone 
to  lament  his  loss. 

Having  at  length  swum  to  shore  near 
Ostia,  the  paladin  seems  for  a  while 
destitute  of  all  things.  But  a  courteous 
baron  receives  him  into  his  castle,  and 
supplies  him  with  a  horse  and  with 
armor.  Nor  is  he  long  in  regaining  his 
own  ;  for  how  could  Tasso  deprive  his 
hero  thus  early  in  his  career  of  the  re- 
nowned horse  and  sword  which  had 
already  figured  so  largely  in  the  more 
famous  accounts  by  other  poets  of  his 
later  adventures  ?  Accordingly — defy- 
ing probability  with  as  much  boldness  as 
heretofore — he  saves  Bayard  and  Ri- 
naldo's armor  in  the  boat  which  brings 
the    shin's    crew    to    land   before    him. 


They  are  sold  by  the  sailors  to  a  knight, 
who  speedily  has  to  fight  with  their  old 
owner  for  their  possession,  and  is  left 
senseless  by  him  on  the  ground,  though 
not  till  he  has  slightly  wounded  Rinaldo 
with  his  own  sword.  Bayard  neighs 
with  joy  to  feel  his  rightful  master  on 
his  back  again,  and  caresses  him  like  a 
faithful  dog. 

After  this  Rinaldo  rides  back  to 
Paris,  where  he  finds  Charlemagne — his 
campaign  against  the  :5aracens  ended — 
once  m.ore  holding  peaceful  jousts.  As 
the  young  cavalier  presents  himself  on 
the  field,  he  is  at  once  challenged  by 
Grifon  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
an  unnamed  lady.  "  Less  beautiful  by 
much  than  my  own,"  is  the  instant  re- 
ply ;  and  suiting  the  aclion  to  the  word, 
Rinaldo  speedily  lays  his  adversary  in 
the  dust.  All  beg  to  knew  the  name  of 
so  stalwart  a  champion.  The  knight 
raises  his  visor,  and  is  received  with 
great  joy  by  his  father  and  by  the  whole 
court.  Only  Clarice  looks  sad  and  draws 
back  in  tears.  For  she  was  herself  the 
damsel  whose  charms  Grifon — though 
not  by  her  permission — had  been  so 
highly  exalting.  She  forgets  that  Ri- 
naldo could  not  know  this  ;  and  only 
remembers  that  he  has  avouched  another 
lady  to  be  her  superior,  whom  she  hastily 
concludes  to  be  the  fair  one  depicted  on 
his  shield.  Now  that  shield  was  the 
property  of  the  cavalier  from  whom 
Rinaldo  reclaimed  his  horse  and  armor  : 
in  doing  which,  having  spoiled  his  own, 
the  paladin  had  seized  on  the  shield  of 
his  vanquished  antagonist,  whose  own 
lady-love  is  painted  on  it.  The  sight  of 
this  apparently  successful  rival  to  her 
charms  stings  Clarice  with  jealousy, 
"  the  cruel  daughter  of  fear  and  love, 
that  daughter  who  often  slays  her 
parent."  Rinaldo  comes  forward  to  lift 
her  on  to  her  palfrey,  and  to  guide  it 
back  to  the  city,  as  other  favored  knights 
were  doing  to  their  ladies  ;  but  Clarice 
receives  him  with  such  coldness  that  he 
exclaims  : 

Ah  !  bad  it  is  from  beggar's  hand  to  steal 
The  fruit  of  toil  both  wearisome  and  long  ; 
Hard  is  the  breast  that  can' no  pity  feel, 
Nor  comfort  give  the  wretch  in  anguish  strong. 
Thus,  lady,  I  my  thought  with  tears  reveal, 
Now  that  my  labors  find  withheld  by  wrong 
Their  sole,  sweet  guerdon  ;  now  that  in  such 

grief 
Your  hand  takes  from  me  soothing  and  relief. 
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Shall  then  that  pain  in  many  wanderings  borne, 
And  all  in  arms  for  you  alone  I  wrought, 
No  recompense  enjoy  save  angry  scorn. 
Scorn  to  this  heart  with  bitter  sorrow  fraught  ? 
Scorn  that  a  cloud  in  this  my  state  forlorn 
Has  o'er  your  beauteous  eyes,  sweet   radiance 

brought  ; 
Eyes  whence  my  wearied  mind  once  strength 

could  gain, 
Refreshment  welcome,  and  escape  from  pain. 
— Canto  xi.  il,  I2. 

Clarice  interrupts  this  expostulation 
sharply  with  the  words — 

Get  aid  in  this  your  ill,  get  aid  from  her 
Who   gave  you  strength   and  courage  me   to 

spurn  ; 
Whose  face  not  only  in  your  heart  you  wear, 
But  even  emblazoned  on  your  shield  you  bear  ; 

and,  refusing  to  listen  to  any  explana- 
tion, she  denies  him  leave  to  visit  her  in 
Paris.  To  add  to  Rinaldo's  difficulties 
he  is  shortly  after  engaged  in  a  dispute 
for  the  hand  of  the  fair  Alda  in  the 
dance — a  privilege  which  he  only  sought 
in  order  to  invoke  her  intercession  with 
the  offended  Clarice  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  is  insulted  by  Anselm  of 
Maganza,  one  of  the  old  enemies  of  his 
family,  and  provoked  to  kill  him. 
Banished  on  this  account  from  the  city, 
he  departs  without  having;  made  his 
peace  with  Clarice — nay,  knowing  that 
she  now  holds  him  for  wholly  false  and 
fickle.  Too  late,  he  flings  the  shield, 
the  primary  cause  of  his  troubles,  into 
the  Seine.  No  consoling  message  from 
his  lady  follows  him.  He  rides  on,  he 
knows  not  and  cares  not  whither — 

"The  while  eight  times  all  vermeil  in  the  sky 
The  dawn  appeared,  while  pearly  dew-drops 

flowed 
From  her  bright  hair  of  gold  and  radiant  eye. 
Straying  by  devious  and  uncertain  road  ;  " 

and,  on  the  ninth  day,  finds  himself  in 
the  Valley  of  Grief. 

This  dolorous  dale  is  shaded  by  weird 
trees,  from  amidst  whose  dark  and 
poisonous  leaves  Jalack,  ill-omened  birds 
send  cries  which  pierce  the  heart  with 
a  sense  of  desolation.  Rinaldo,  over- 
whelmed by  a  sudden  feeling  of  unutter- 
able sadness,  flings  himself  from  his 
horse  and  joins  a  sufferer,  whom  he  finds 
crouching  on  the  ground,  in  his  lamenta- 
tions. There  he  spends  a  miserable  day 
and  night  amid  the  varied  forms  of  hor- 
ror which  beset  that  woful  dale.  And 
there   might   the     young   warrior    have 


easily  mourned  his  life  away,  had  not 
the  ever-watchful  Malagigi  come  timely 
to  the  rescue.  A  sudden  movement 
startles  Rinaldo  from  his  lethargy  ;  and 
looking  up  he  sees  that  a  knightly  form 
has  grasped  Bayard's  bridle  and  is  lead- 
ing him  away.  Rinaldo  rouses  himself 
to  the  pursuit,  stung  by  hearing  the 
stranger  say  that  such  a  courser  is  too 
good  for  a  master  who  gives  way  to  sor- 
row like  a  woman.  As  he  follows,  he 
finds  his  way  through  the  dark  wood  by 
the  light  of  the  captor's  armor,  which 
casts  bright  gleams  through  its  gloomy 
recesses. 

Presently  the  dusky  shades  are  left 
behind,  and  he  finds  himself  in  an  open 
and  smiling  country  where  all  looks 
cheerful  and  glad,  and  where  he  feels  his 
mind  lightened  of  his  burden.  Bayard 
is  restored  to  him  ;  and  hope  revives  in 
his  heart  at  the  sight  of  the  fish  darting 
through  clear  water,  the  gay  flowers  that 
enliven  the  mead,  and  the  fresh  green 
grass  in  which  they  bloom. 

Nor  do  the  happy  presentiments  so 
inspired  deceive  him.  For  when,  on 
hearing  a  sudden  clang  of  arms,  Rinaldo 
hastens  to  the  fray,  and  helps  a  single 
knight  beset  by  many  assailants  to  com- 
plete their  overthrow,  he  has  the  delight 
of  discovering  in  him  the  Florindo  whom 
he  believed  (as  the  other  believed  him) 
to  have  been  drowned  in  their  ship- 
wreck. He  learns  from  his  equally  de- 
lighted friend,  how,  cast  inanimate  on 
the  sea-beach  near  Ostia,  and  tenderly 
nursed  by  a  Roman  knight,  the  descend- 
ant of  Scipio,  he  had  been  discovered, 
by  means  of  an  indelible  mark  on  his 
side,  to  be  that  very  knight's  long-lost 
son  L,elius,  who  had  been  stolen  from 
him  in  his  infancy  by  corsairs.  Nor 
had  he  refused  to  embrace  the  faith  of 
his  ancestors  when  his  father  entreated 
him  to  do  so  :  the  piety  so  conspicuous 
afterward  in  the  "Jerusalem  Deliver- 
ed" appearing,  as  in  germ,  when  Lelius 
says  of  his  conversion — 

"J,  by  his  wise  paternal  counsel  led, 

Or  rather  by  God's  mighty  will  impelled, 
And  with  a  light  divine  upon  me  shed 
To  scatter  clouds  that  o'er  me  darkness  held. 
Resolved  to  worship  Him  who  for  us,  dead 
And    living,   showed    His  love,    and   Pluto 

quelled  : 
So  was  I  washed  in  clear  and  holy  wave 
Which,    the  soul  cleansing,    doth  the  body 

lave."  — Canto  yiu  (^'^. 
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The  reason  why  Lelius  (as  he  is 
henceforth  called)  has  so  speedily  left 
his  new-found  home,  and  been  met  by 
Rinaldo  in  the  south  of  France,  is  his 
hope  that  Olinda  may  now  no  longer 
despise  his  suit,  which  he  is  on  his  way 
to  Spain  to  prosecute.  As  he  cannot 
explain  why  the  strange  soldiers  attacked 
him,  Rinaldo  asks  the  reason  of  one  of 
the  few  who  have  survived  the  combat, 
and  hears  from  him  heavy  tidings. 
Mambrino  himself  is  their  leader,  come 
to  Europe  both  for  love  of  the  as  yet 
unseen  Clarice,  and  from  hate  to 
Rinaldo  ;  upon  whom  he  burns  to 
avenge  the  rescue  of  Auristella  from  his 
sailors,  and  the  death  of  his  own  three 
brothers.  And  though  he  has  not  as  yet 
attained  his  second  object,  yet,  as  the 
soldier  says,  he  has  been  completely 
successful  in  his  first  ;  for,  as  Clarice 
fearlessly  disported  herself  in  the  open 
air  not  far  from  Paris,  Mambrino,  who 
was  lurking  near  in  ambush,  rushed 
forth  and  carried  her  away.  Swiftly 
traversing  France,  he  had  come  near  to 
the  Mediterranean,  on  which  he  meant 
to  put. to  sea  with  her,  when,  seeing  the 
brave  show  in  arms  of  Lelius,  he  de- 
tached this  unlucky  troop  to  capture 
and  bring  him  after  him.  Their  defeat 
can  give  Rinaldo  no  pleasure  now  that 
he  has  learned  his  lady's  imminent  peril. 
For  a  moment  he  feels  a  chill  ks  of 
death  strike  through  him  ;  the  next  in- 
stant, flaming  with  wrath,  he  is  spurring 
Bayard  forward,  with  but  faint  hope  of 
intercepting  Clarice  and  her  captors  be- 
fore they  can  reach  the  sea.  An  im- 
passable torrent  after  a  while  bars  the 
road  against  him  and  the  faithful  Lelius. 
They  are  ferried  across  it,  nevertheless, 
by  the  ever  ready  Malagigi,  who  has 
provided,  moreover,  a  strong  horse  for 
the  one,  and  a  fresh  suit  of  armor  for 
the  other.  Galloping  on  through  the 
night,  the  cavaliers  come  up  at  daybreak 
with  the  enemy's  squadron,  in  the  midst 
of  which  rides  fair  Clarice,  sad,  and  so 
weary  that  she  can  hardly  keep  her  seat 
upon  her  palfrey.  Overcome  by  wrath 
and  pity,  Rinaldo  rushes  forward  to  de- 
liver her  ;  and  unhappy  in  very  deed, 
says  the  poet,  was  he  who  first  opposed 
himself  to  his  fury.  The  usual  catalogue 
follows  of  the  mighty  Eastern  princes 
who  fell  before  it.  Mambrino,  in- 
vulnerable in  his  enchanted   vermilion 


armor,  his  turban  surmounted  by  a 
crown,  and  his  shield  displaying  a 
wounded  lion  with  this  device,  "  1  know 
who  wounded  me,  and  I  never  forgive," 
stands  a  while  amazed  to  see  Rinaldo 
mowing  down  his  troops  "  like  a  coun- 
tryman plying  his  scythe  in  a  green 
meadow,"  ably  seconded  by  Lelius  and 
Malagigi.  But  at  length  he  compre- 
hends the  critical  nature  of  the  situation, 
and  comes  forward  himself  to  defy  the 
champion  of  Clarice  ;  and  a  fight  ensues 
which  the  poet  likens  to  one  between 
an  elephant  and  a  lion.  Rinaldo's 
dexterous  and  rapid  movements  give 
him  at  first  an  advantage  over  his  pon- 
derous antagonist  : 

The  giant,  amid  thousand  strokes,  at  last 

On  the   knight's    forehead    dealt   one    mighty 

blow, 
Just  as,  his  courser  spurring  forward  fast, 
Rinaldo  came  to  work  him  shame  and  woe. 
Like  to  Typhoeus  'neath  the  mountain  vast, 
He  all  but  sank,  by  weighty  steel  laid  low  ; 
While,  like  to  night  obscure    the    world  o'er- 

shading. 
Camp  mists  and  darkness  dim  his  eyes  invad- 
ing. 

Yet  soon  his  limbs  their  strength,  his  eyes  their 

sight 
Regained,  its  wonted  courage  too  his  heart  ; 
Such  evil  chance  made  sad  at  soul  the  knight, 
And  bade  his  breast  with  wrath  fresh  kindled 

smart  ; 
So  much  the  more  as  Clarice'  cheeks  turned 

white 
He  saw,  her  eyes  made  dim  by  tears  that  start ; 
Hence  struck  he  so  the  foe  that,  though  un- 

wounded, 
His  every  bone  felt  by  the  pain  confounded. 

Fearing  his  cruel  death,  her  own  disgrace, 
Clarice  stands  gazing  on  her  lover  dear. 
And  as  she  views  his  combat's  changeful  case, 
So    change  her  look   and  heart   from  hope  to 

fear  : 
Now  deadly  pallor  covers  all  her  face, 
Now  colors  bright  and  roseate  there  appear, 
Like  as,  while  frosts  keep  from  the  spring  re- 
treating, 
March    skies  show  gleams  of  light  and    dark 
clouds  fleeting. 

—  Canto  xii.  60-62. 

At  last  Rinaldo  wins  the  day  ;  and 
Mambrino  lies  on  the  ground,  stupefied, 
although  unwounded,  by  his  blows.  To 
cut  the  laces  of  his  helmet  and  then 
sever  his  head  from  his  body  would  seem 
only  the  work  of  a  few  moments.  But 
those  few  moments  cannot  be  spared. 
The  vast  host  prepares  to  rush  down, 
and  the  choice  is  left  to  the  knight  be- 
tween love  and  vengeance.     Seeing  that 
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he  cannot  secure  both,  he  wisely  gives 
Clarice  the  preference  ;  and  at  once 
placing  her  behind  him  on  Bayard,  bids 
her  intrust  herself  fearlessly  to  one  to 
whom  her  honor  is  dearer  than  his  own 
life.  Even  so,  however,  their  escape 
seems  doubtful  ;  so  numerous  are  the 
foes  who  try  to  intercept  it.  But 
Malagigi  is  determined  that  his  cousin 
shall  not  have  parted  with  the  honor  of 
slaying  the  gigantic  Mambrino  for  noth- 
ing. He  hastily  mutters  a  charm,  and 
sprinkles  some  magic  drops  on  the  ad- 
vancing soldiers  ;  when  they  instantly 
begin  to  fight  with  one  another.  Ri- 
naldo,  amazed  beyond  measure,  recog- 
nizes his  sorcerer  kinsman  by  his  handi- 
work, and  at  once  implores  him  to  re- 
verse his  spell,  nor  thus  ignobly  destroy 
such  brave  and  noble  warriors. 

The  wizard  consents,  and,  turning 
thrice  to  the  east  and  thrice  to  the  west, 
once  more  pronounces  words  of  power, 
and  scatters  herbs  of  occult  virtue. 
Forthwith  the  Saracens  desist  from  their 
mutual  blows,  and  rush  with  one  accord 
toward  Rinaldo  ;  but  between  them  and 
him  arises  a  wall  of  fire  which  makes 
their  assault  impossible,  and  which  even 
the  paladin,  though  eager  for  the  con- 
flict, finds  that  he  cannot  traverse. 

Malagigi  bids  him  come  at  once  to  his 
own  sumptuous  castle,  which  is  near  at 
hand,  and  look  forward  to  renewing  the 
combat  on  a  fast  approaching  day,  when 
there  shall  be  none  to  impede  its  being 
fairly  fought  out.  For  Mambrino' s 
troops  are  but  the  advanced-guard  of 
that  great  invasion  of  France  by  the 
Moslems,  whereof  Ariosto  sang.  Ri- 
naldo's  work  will  for  many  a  long  day 
be  in  the  tented  field  ;  and  the  short 
breathing-time  left  cannot  be  more  wisely 
employed  than  in  securing  the  hand  of 
Clarice.  To  such  union  the  lady,  disa- 
bused by  her  knight  of  her  wrongful 
suspicions  of  his  fidelity,  consents  ;  all 
the  more  gladly,  we  may  suppose,  from 
her  painful  experience  of  the  perils  of  her 
unprotected  position.  And  so  the  poem 
ends  with  the  joyful  wedding. of  Rinaldo 
and  Clarice  ;  with  the  young  poet's 
affectionate  farewell  to  them  and  to  the 
little  book,  the  companion  of  his  brief 
*  leisures  from  the  severer  studies  by  the 
banks  of  the  Brenta  ;  and  with  its  re- 
spectful dedication  to  his  patron  the 
cardinal,   and  to  Bernardo  Tasso,  that 


dear  and  honored  father,  to  whom  his 
son  gladly  acknowledges  that  he  owes 
any  merits  which  it  may  possess. 

Doubtless  the  death  of  the  giant 
Mambrino  would  have  formed  a  more  im- 
posing close  than  does  his  mere  over- 
throw to  the  story.  But  here,  as  else- 
where, its  author  was  hampered  by  re- 
spect for  the  work  of  his  predecessors. 
Nor  can  his  invention  have  felt  other- 
wise than  straitened  throughout  by 
the  fertility  of  Ariosto's,  so  that  he 
must  all  along  have  seemed  to  himself  a 
mere  gleaner  in  a  very  thoroughly 
reaped  field  ;  driven  to  ghastly  sources 
of  interest,  like  the  corpse  of  the  mur- 
dered Clytia,  by  finding  all  the  sunnier 
spaces  already  preoccupied. 

Like  the  "  Amadis"  and  the  "  Flori- 
dante"  of  Bernardo,  the  "  Rinaldo"  of 
Torquato  Tasso  is  after  all  but  an  arrow 
shot  at  a  near  mark  from  the  bow 
which,  in  the  hands  of  a  mightier  mas- 
ter, had  amazed  the  world  by  the  dis- 
tance reached  by  its  feathered  mes- 
sengers, and  the  force  with  which  they 
had  been  speeded  to  their  goal.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that,  despite  the 
very  considerable  charm  of  its  versifica- 
tion, and  of  its,  on  the  whole,  pleasing 
stories,  of  its  "  lively  and  delicate  de- 
scriptions, of  its  numerous  and  often 
original  and  striking  comparisons,"* 
the  ''Rinaldo's"  popularity  proved 
short-lived,  and  that  the  poem  was  little 
remembered  among  its  author's  greater 
successes.  It  wants  the  fibre  of  which 
great  poems  are  made.  It  is  too  purely 
and  simply  a  love-tale  to  satisfy  the 
mind  of  any  but  a  very  young  reader  ; 
while  as  an  episode  in  that  vast  epic  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  twelve  peers,  at 
which  the  mediaeval  poets  labored,  and 
of  which  Ariosto  himself  only  produced 
a  brilliant  fragment,  it  is  of  dispropor- 
tioned  length. 

It  was  by  a  reverse  process  to  that 
which  he  here  employed  that  Tasso  a  few 
years  later  made  himself  famous  ;  by 
constructing  a  solid  framework  for  his 
love  episodes  out  of  the  real  story  of  the 
First  Crusade,  and  by  subordinating  the 
private  joys  and  sorrows  of  individuals, 
in  the  necessary  degree,  to  that  public 
enterprise  which  stirred  the  heart  of 
Christendom    so    powerfully.     But    the 

*  Panizzi. 
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"  Rinaldo"  is  interesling  as  marking 
one  of  the  steps  by  which  its  author  ar- 
rived at  the  "  Jerusalem  Delivered." 
It  contains  the  first  sketches  of  several 
finished  pictures  in  that  great  poem.  It 
shows  the  extent  to  which  classic  influ- 
ences had  already  begun  to  affect  his 
composition.  Its  mythologic  allusions, 
ill  as  they  fit  its  story  ;  its  regular  de- 
velopment— for  its  intended  conclusion 
is  early  announced,  and  to  that  con- 
clusion most  of  its  incidents  contribute  ; 
and  its  episodes  derived  from  the  ancient 
poets — all  alike  foreshadow  that  blend- 
ing of  things  new  and  old,  of  the  classic 


with  the  romantic  school,  which  were 
to  strike  every  reader  in  Tasso's  great 
epic. 

And  besides  acting  as  the  harbmger 
of  the  poem  by  which  it  was  to  be  itself 
eclipsed,  the  "  Rinaldo"  seems  to  pre- 
dict its  own  writer's  destiny.  Like  his 
own  hero,  he  was  to  be  guided  by  Love 
into  the  forest  where  the  dews  are  tears 
and  the  boughs  are  stirred  by  human 
sighs.  But,  alas  !  he  was  doomed  to 
wait  longer  there  than  he,  before  the 
bright  gleam  appeared  in  the  distance  to 
announce  that  the  deliverer  was  at 
hand. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


CHOPIN. 


Among  the  great  pianist  celebrities  in 
this  century  Chopin  stands  in  a  certain 
sense  alone.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the 
piano  not  to  give  forth  its  music  unless 
the  performer  happens  to  possess  very 
extraordinary  qualities  both  mental  and 
physical.  Hence  the  eagerness  of  all 
those  who  wish  to  distinguish  them- 
selves on  that  instrument,  to  study  me- 
chanical skill,  in  order  before  all  things 
to  overcome  difficulties  of  fingering.  For 
this  purpose  they  devote  an  incredible 
number  of  hours  and  much  patience  to 
the  acquirement  of  that  physical  dexter- 
ity, that  flexibility  of  wrist  and  strength, 
so  that  they  may  not  only  astonish  peo- 
ple, but — sweetest  of  all  satisfactions — 
surpass  all  rivals.  But  patience  is  given 
to  many,  and  figures  can  always  be 
added  to,  so  that  he  who  studies  ten 
hours  a  day  feels  himself  inferior  to  her 
who  practises  twelve  hours.  Quantity 
in  fact  can  always  be  beaten,  but  not 
(luality,  as  I  said  some  years  ago  to  an 
American  manufacturer,  at  the  exhibi- 
tion in  Boston.  (Do  not  correct  me,  I 
mean  Boston,  not  Philadelphia.)  There 
they  had  the  sublime  idea  of  giving  Ver- 
di's Anvil  Chorus  from  //  Trovafore,  ac- 
companied by  fifty  firemen  with  fifty  an- 
vils, and — most  delicate  addition — ten 
real  guns,  which,  at  a  given  sign  from  the 
conductor,  were  fired  off  every  minute. 
You  should  have  seen  the  knowing, 
deeply-satisfied  look  with  which  the 
gentleman  mentioned  winked  at  me  at 


every  boom  !  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You 
cannot  beat  that.  You  may  have  a 
chorus  entirely  consisting  of  Italian 
voices,  or  your  famous  Lancashire  girls, 
ay,  and  the  best  orchestra  under  Sir 
Michael  Costa  ;  but  you  have  never  had 
any  guns.  Listen — boom  !"  and  he 
drew  himself  up,  never  saying  a  word, 
too  proud  for  that,  but  expecting  to  see 
me  crushed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
demonstration.  When  it  was  nearly 
finished,  I  probably  did  not  appear  to 
him  sufficiently  "flattened,"  for  he 
said  : 

"  Well,  sir,  what  is  your  opinion  of 
this  ?" — Boom  ! — "  There  !  you  hear 
this  ?     What  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  I  replied,  with  all 
the  hypocrisy  which  I  could  muster  at 
the  time — "  undoubtedly  the  most 
sonorous  effect  in  music  I  ever  heard." 

"  I  should  think  so  !"  he  replied. 
"  Can't  be  beaten  !" 

"  Well,"  I  timidly  observed,  "as  to 
'  can't  be  beaten,'  I  am  not  so  sure  of 
that." 

"  What,  sir  !  Do  you  mean  to  un- 
derrate our  grand  demonstration  ?  I 
say  it  can't  be  beaten  !" 

"  Well,  come  now,"  I  ventured  to 
say,  "  suppose  somebody  in  Europe,  in 
a  small  place,  say  London,  should  get 
together  twenty-five  guns  and  seventy- 
five  firemen,  would  that  not  be  even  a 
greater  sonority  ?" 

"  Never,"   he    said,    "  never  I     First 
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of  all,  it  would  not  be  American,  and 
that  concludes  the  matter.  I  tell  you 
this  can't  be  beaten,  and  you  know  it. 
6^(?6'^/-morning  !"  and  he  left  me  a  dis- 
gusted unbeliever  in  American  infalli- 
bility. 

Well,  just  as  the  number  of  guns  and 
firemen  might  be  increased,  so  might  be 
the  number  of  hours  for  exercise  ;  and, 
since  so  many  pianists  represent  literally 
nothing  but  the  number  of  hours  passed 
at  the  instrument,  there  are  so  many 
rivalling  each  other  in  feats  like  con- 
jurers or  dancers  on  the  tight-rope,  or 
other  purely  mechanical  work.  Thal- 
berg,  who  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
upholstered  finger-tips,  which  gave  him 
such  a  charming  touch  ;  Liszt,  whose 
wrist  was  so  light  in  octave  playing  that 
you  would  have  thought  in  certain  move- 
ments the  hand  would  fly  off  altogether  ; 
Rubinstein,  whose  Kalmuk  strength  is 
such  that  sometimes  people  look  under 
the  piano  to  see  whether  he  did  not  smash 
the  key-board  through  and  come  out 
with  his  hand  imder  it — they  all,  notwith- 
standing their  undeniably  great  talent, 
more  or  less  belong  to  the  effect-produc- 
ing virtuosi,  who,  with  a  fine  conception 
of  the  great  masters  combine  an  astonish- 
ing execution  ;  and  this  is  just  what  the 
mass  of  the  people  want.  They  want  to 
be  astonished,  they  crave  the  excitement 
of  the  moment. 

Not  so  was  Chopin.  He,  whom  Schu- 
mann, no  mean  judge,  called  the  boldest 
and  loftiest  poetic  spirit  of  the  age,  ac- 
quired execution  not  as  his  highest  aim 
or  as  a  means  of  astonishing  the  natives, 
not  as  a  race  in  which  to  get  rid  of  so 
many  hundreds  of  notes  per  minute  ; 
but  Chopin  studied  execution  as  the 
painter  studies  colors  and  color-grouping 
— he  studied  execution,  not  to  be  hin- 
dered when  the  florid  Byzantine  style  of 
his  tone  columns  rendered  fioriture  de- 
sirable. In  his  deep-suffering,  poetic 
soul,  singing,  expression,  poetry  were 
the  chief  attractions,  and  therefore  both 
in  his  compositions  and  in  his  playing, 
his  plaintive,  original  style  formed  the 
special  feature  and  novelty. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  an  all- 
pervading  patriotism,  despair  at  seeing 
his  beloved  country  subjugated  and 
tyrannized  over,  was  the  primary  cause 
of  that  poetical  charm  so  prominent  in 
nearly    all    his    works,    great    or   small. 


Others  think  that  his  excessively  sensi- 
tive nature  was  especially  given  to  creat- 
ing this  dolorous  kind  of  work,  because 
he  was  sick,  weak,  and  suffering  from  an 
over-excited  nervous  system.  Doubt- 
less both  reasons,  more  particularly  the 
latter,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it, 
for,  say  what  we  may,  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  have  a  greater  influence  on  the 
free  working  of  our  brains  than  we  like 
to  admit.  "  C'est  le  ventre  qui  gou- 
verne  lemonde,"  said  Napoleon  I.,  who 
knew  something  about  human  weak- 
ness. Let  anybody,  however  gifted,  try 
after  a  plentiful  dinner  to  sit  down  and 
write  a  delicate  sentimental  piece,  or  let 
him  fast  for  a  day  and  then  give  birth 
to  a  heroic  march,  and  I  am  very  much 
afraid  the  sentimental  piece  will  sound 
somniferous  and  the  heroic  march  will 
be  a  poor  performance. 

The  state  of  our  physique  is  of  para- 
mount importance  in  writing. 

And  so  it  was  with  Chopin,  that  most 
inspired  pianist,  and  with  Berlioz,  the 
incarnate  revolution  in  orchestral  works. 
To  be  appreciated  at  his  full  value, 
Chopin  had  to  do  one  thing,  viz.,  to 
die.  It  is  the  privilege  of  mediocrity  to 
be  understood  without  discussion,  but 
those  who  run  before  their  time  cannot 
expect  to  be  valued  in  their  day,  and 
that  is  why  prophets  in  their  own  time 
are  not  recognized.  It  has  been  said, 
and  I  fancy  lightly  so,  that  whenever  a 
young  genius,  an  innovator,  a  man  who 
does  not  do  what  is  usually  done,  or  does 
that  which  he  does,  not  in  the  usual 
way,  is  instantly  called  before  the  areop- 
agus  of  the  dead,  and,  so  to  say,  the 
living  are  killed,  crushed  by  the  dead. 
When  we  have  had  time  to  understand 
and  to  get  accustomed  to  the  way  of  the 
dead,  then  no  vanity  is  hurt  by  acknowl- 
edging the  dead,  as  it  is  by  having  to 
admit  the  superiority  of  the  living.  The 
real  reason  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  op- 
position which  genius  so  often  meets 
with  beside  jealousy,  is  a  disease  com- 
mon to  many  men,  which  I  may  call 
thought-idleness.  People  may  have  an 
idea,  a  thought,  but  they  are  too  idle 
to  think  that  thought  thoroughly  out  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  and  it  is  only  the 
esprits  d' elite,  the  searchers  for  truth, 
the  philosophers,' who  have  the  patience, 
the  power,  and  the  perseverance  to  think 
a  thought  really  out.      It  rarely  hap{)ens 
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if  a  new  idea  arises,  that  serious  and 
thorough  consideration  is  given  to  it, 
without  which  the  new  remains  only  the 
unaccustomed.  Chopin  came  in  the 
midst  of  the  revolution  which  created 
romanticism  in  poetry,  in  music,  in  art 
generally.  He  was  unconcerned  about 
laws  and  rules  laid  down,  not  from 
ignorance  or  irreverence,  far  from  it, 
but  from  the  proud  desire  to  go  his  own 
way,  where  he  might  open  a  new  path, 
and  not  follow  the  tedious  old  beaten 
track.  So  he  followed  his  own  course 
both  in  the  idea  and  in  the  mode  of  ex- 
pressing it.  Of  course  he  met  with  op- 
position on  the  part  of  those  who  found 
it  more  easy  and  more  convenient  for 
their  idleness,  not  to  weary  their  brains 
(?)  with  finding  out  whether  this  innova- 
tor was  worth  studying,  but  simply  to 
stick  to  the  text  that  he  did  not  do  as 
others  had  done  before  him. 

A  contributor  to  Grove's  "  Dictionary 
of  Music  and  Musicians,"  and  one  of 
its  most  valuable,  says  that,  in  the  face 
of  the  biographers  who  state  that  Chopin 
was  weak  and  suffering,  he  maintains 
that  Chopin  was  not  so  until  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life.  Chopin  died  at  forty  ; 
he  was  certainly  not  known  before 
twenty-five  ;  if  really  he  had  been  suffer- 
ing from  a  failing  organization  only  for 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  does  not 
that  show  that  his  constitution  was 
broken  at  thirty  ?  Then  what  does  the 
difference  amount  to  ?  Besides,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  there  was  consumption 
in  his  family  ;  his  gifted  sister  Emily 
died  from  it  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

One  thing  before  all  must  be  con- 
ceded to  Chopin — an  interesting  and 
decided  originality.  Whether  he  was 
moved  by  his  sufferings  politically  or 
physically,  whether  the  persecution  of 
his  countrymen,  or  his  failing  strength, 
was  the  cause  of  his  plaintive  melodies, 
they  are  always  attractive,  always  re- 
fined, always  new.  There  are  two 
ways  of  complaining  :  that  of  the  beggar 
who,  requiring  your  help,  professes  his 
own  weakness,  his  inability  to  help  him- 
self, and  who  thereby  may  excite  your 
pjty,  not  your  interest  ;  and  that  of  the 
courageously,  intensely  and  unde- 
servedly suffering  man,  who,  although 
laying  the  undeniable  fact  before  you, 
bears  with  heroism,  suffers  with  resigna- 
tion, and  too  proud  to  whine  and  beg 


for  advice,  shows  his  strength  to  carry  a 
burden  which  must  be  borne,  and  there- 
by gains  your  admiration  and  your  in- 
terest. Chopin,  like  the  man  wlio 
changed  into  gold  everything  he  touch- 
ed, had  the  talent  of  ennobling  the  most 
common  forms  of  music,  valses,  mazur- 
kas, studies,  etc.  He  had  the  strength 
to  struggle  without  being  subjugated  by 
his  fate,  and  he  was  weak  only  in  one 
way,  where  weakness  cannot  be  a  re- 
proach to  an  artistically  romantic  soul — 
that  is,  when  he  met  another  gifted  being, 
who  met  him  with  uncommon  impulse, 
and  made  him  believe,  as  always  happens, 
in  the  indissoluble  eternity  of  the  union 
of  two  minds.  Alas,  too  soon  it  became 
evident  that  his  too-confiding  love- 
eager  soul  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, which  had  a  fatal  influence  on  his 
already  shattered  nerves,  and  his  over- 
excited artistic  organization.  I  said 
that  this  was  the  only  proof  of  his  weak- 
ness, because  it  was  the  weakness  of  the 
ivy,  which  wants  a  column,  a  trunk,  a 
wall,  to  wind  its  branches  lovingly 
round  ;  and  faithful  to  the  device  :  "  Je 
meurs  oij  je  m'attache, "  Chopin  had  to 
submit  to  the  fate  of  the  ivy.  There 
are  men,  great  men,  who  love  strongly 
and  who  sustain  the  ivy  like  an  oak- 
tree  spreading  the  protecting  branches 
against  all  accidents.  There  are 
others,  and  such  was  Chopin,  who  find 
in  a  woman's  wilful  but  strong  nature 
the  support  without  which  their  own 
weakness  would  not  enable  them  to  walk 
the  sinuous  path  of  life.  If  they  are  not 
happy  enough  to  find  a  soul  strong 
enough  and  generous  enough  not  to  take 
advantage  of  this  inverted  mission  of 
strength,  they  must  break  down  physi- 
cally and  mentally. 

To  understand  Chopin  rightly,  it  is 
necessary  to  comprehend  the  struggle 
which  his  passion  waged  against  the 
weakness  of  his  constitution,  which 
weakness  defeated  the  possibility  of 
adequate  expression. 

Chopin's  cage  was  his  body — it  broke 
his  will,  it  hindered  the  free  expression 
of  his  passionate  genius. 

If  I  compare  him  to  a  lion  imprisoned, 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  that 
those  who  have  not  seen  a  lion  free  and 
know  him  only  behind  secure  and  im- 
movable bars,  which  break  his  spirit  like 
the  chains  of  a  political  prisoner  buried 
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in  the  subterranean  mines  of  Siberia, 
have  no  more  conception  of  what  a  lion 
is,  than  they  can  judge  from  a  photo- 
graph of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

It  was  my  lucky  escape  from  an  en- 
counter with  the  king  of  the  desert 
which  enables  me  to  say  this,  because  I 
have  learned  from  my  own  experience 
what  it  means  to  see  that  angry  eye,  in 
the  full  consciousness  of  its  irresistible 
power,  glaring  at  you,  small  and  humili- 
ated. 

It  was  in  the  year  1861  at  Tenji-tel- 
lad  that  I  was  invited  to  join  a  lion- 
hunting  expedition,  the  lion  sought  for 
having  committed  horrible  depredations 
on  the  herds  of  some  Arabs,  and  on  one 
occasion  having  even  carried  away  a 
child. 

We  went  out  in  the  morning,  three 
Zouaves  well  armed,  ten  or  twelve 
Arabs,  with  their  awkward  long  rifles,  a 
Frenchman,  and  I.  It  was  very  early, 
and  as  we  came  out  in  tne  fields  I  saw 
nothing  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
but  some  long-stretched  cornfields  and 
a  few  trees,  and  I  wondered  how  far  we 
should  have  to  go  and  search  for  his 
bearded  majesty,  when  suddenly  an 
Arab  touched  me,  and  said  : 

"  The  lion  is  coming  !" 

"Where?"  I  asked.  I  could  see 
nothing. 

"  Straight  before  you,  you  see  him 
coming." 

"  I  do  not,"  I  replied. 

"  Yes  you  do,"  said  he.  "  You  see 
that  corn  moving  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

"  Well,  that  is  the  tail  of  the  lion 
beating  the  eais." 

We  wisely  halted  to  learn  the  enemy's 
intentions,  when  with  incomprenhen- 
sible  stupidity,  one  of  the  Arabs 
shouldered  his  rifle  and  shot  it  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  lion.  Even  if  that  rifle 
had  been  a  Devismes  or  a  Lepage,  un- 
less the  Arab  had  hit  the  lion  between 
the  eyes,  the  only  result  was  the  wound- 
ing and  exciting  the  lion.  The  conse- 
quences had  not  long  to  be  waited  for. 
The  lion  instantly  began  bounding  for- 
ward in  fearful  strides,  and  our  courage 
being  equal  to  the  occasion,  we  climbed 
up  the  nearest  trees  as  quickly  as  we 
could,  considering  discretion  the  better 
part  of  valor.  But  the  lion  had  seen 
us,    and   he   approached  like   a   steam- 


engine.  As  fate  would  have  it,  he 
looked  round  and  chose  the  tree  on 
which  I  sat  with  two  Zouaves,  roaring 
tremendously,  and  wildly  beating  the  air 
with  his  tail. 

He  then  went  a  few  steps  back,  never 
for  one  moment  losing  sight  of  us,  and 
with  a  sudden  bound  jumped  at  the  tree 
and  tore  a  big  bit  of  bark  and  wood  out 
and  shook  us  in  the  branches  like 
grapes.  A  second  time  he  tried  the 
same  experiment  with  a  rage  grand  to 
behold  ;  but  after  the  third  time,  failing 
to  break  the  trunk,  which  fortunately 
was  a  very  solid  one,  or  to  make  us  fall 
down,  he  began,  first  in  a  large  circle, 
then  gradually  in  narrower  ones,  to 
pace  round  the  tree,  his  tail  always  in 
the  air  ready  to  strike.  He  never  for  a 
moment  turned  his  eye  away  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  leafy  roof.  I  confess 
here,  that  I  did  not  feel  comfortable, 
and  if  any  one  tells  you  he  met  a  lion 
and  he  was  perfectly  calm  and  composed, 
take  his  narration  cum  gra/w  saiis.-  I 
know  that  Jules  Gerard,  who  killed 
eight-and-twenty  lions,  and  who  made 
that  sort  of  thing  his  profession,  once, 
only  once  in  his  life,  after  having  waited 
a  whole  night  for  a  lion,  suddenly  heard 
some  wood  cracking  behind  him,  and 
turning  round,  beheld  the  head  of  the 
beast.  Then  he  said,  "  I  looked  at  him 
and  he  looked  at  me  for  what  I  fancy 
was  a  full  minute,  but  may  have  been 
half  a  minute  or  less,  and  when  I 
thought  the  comedy  had  lasted  quite 
long  enough,  bringing  my  rifle  into 
position,  I  let  the  whole  courtesy"  (this 
was  his  expression)  "  into  the  lion's  eye, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  one  second 
later  it  would  have  been — too  late." 

Anyhow,  we  felt  a  curious  sensation 
with  this  monster  so  near  and  seemingly 
so  determined  to  wait  a^  length  of 
time,  for  he  looked  up  at  us^with  the 
clearest  possible  expression,  a^  much  as 
to  say  :  You  just  come  down,  you 
cowards,  and  let  us  have  a  fair  fight  ; 
we  will  soon  see  who  will  get  the  best  of 
it.  And  he  continued  slowly  walking 
round  the  tree,  watching'us  as  if  to  espy 
every  movement  of  ours.  At  last  he 
marched  so  slowly  and  so  near,  always 
holding  up  his  proud,  majestic  head, 
that  I  said  to  my  comrades  :  "  We  have 
six  good  shots.  The  next  time  he  comes 
within  my  range  I  shall  slowly  take  aim 
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and  fire  ;  if  I  miss  him,  do  not  be  rash, 
wait  your  chance — one  of  us  must  kill 
him."  When  he  neared  me  I  took  aim 
slowly  and  cautiously,  knowing  the 
danger  if  I  failed.  One  second  more — 
I  pressed  the  trigger,  the  ball  went 
straight  in  at  the  corner  of  his  eye  and 
he  fell.  Now  was  the  question,  was  he 
dead  or  did  he,  as  they  often  do,  pre- 
tend and  lie  motionless  ?  The  blood, 
however,  flowed  freely  and  he  seemed 
not  to  have  any  life,  when  one  of  the 
Zouaves  said  :  "  Si  Monsieur  me  donne 
cent  francs  (£4),  je  descends  et  je  lui 
donne  son  reste."  I  said  :  "  I  will  give 
you  the  amount  with  pleasure,  but  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  risk  your  life  for  a  paltry 
sum,  because  if  he  is  not  quite  dead, 
you  are  dead  the  moment  you  come 
near  him."  Well,  the  man  thought  he 
would  risk  it,  being  of  opinion  the  beast 
was  dead.  He  descended,  his  rifle 
under  his  arm,  his  finger  on  the  trigger, 
but  as  he  with  the  utmost  caution 
neared  the  lion,  a  violent,  spasmodic 
stroke  with  the  tail  made  us  fear  that  it 
was  all  over  with  the  man.  At  this 
critical  moment  he  let  the  whole  charge 
in  at  the  lion's  ear  and  fortunately  killed 
it.  Then  of  course  we  all  came  down, 
and  now  the  Arabs  began  insulting  him  ; 
"  You  robber,  you  thief,  you  stole  my 
sheep  ;  you  dishonorable  brigand,  you 
murdered  my  lamb,"  etc.,  etc.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  lion  despised  calumny 
but  he  replied  nothing,  which  seems  the 
most  practical  means  of  silencing 
gossiping  tongues,  and  after  cutting  his 
head  off,  which  was  borne  in  triumph 
into  the  village,  this  exciting  event  was 
over. 

Chopin's  lion  soul  imprisoned  in  a 
most  fragile  cage  naturally  destroyed  the 
weak  tie  which  prevented  its  free  move- 
ment, and  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  forty,  when  a  man  is  usually  in 
the  fullest  enjoyment  of  his  powers,  he 
died — sharing  in  this  respect  the  fate  of 
Mendelssohn,  Schubert  and  Mozart. 

Chopin  was  born  in  1809,  of  a  French 
father  and  a  Polish  mother.  He  was 
distinguished  and  aristocratic  in  appear- 
ance, with  silky  golden  hair  and  sky- 
blue  eyes,  rather  effeminate-looking, 
tender-hearted,  albeit  mildly  sarcastic. 
The  same  refinement  is  seen  in  his 
work,  which  is  carefully  conceived, 
neatly  and  elegantly  ornamented  ;  but 
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of  much  greater  and  more  serious  value 
than  the  elegant  decoration,  is  the 
deep,  passionate  feeling  which  pervaded 
both  his  great  and  his  small  compo- 
sitions. >  The  same  master  hand,  the 
same  careful  elaboration,  the  same  in- 
spired pen,  are  visible  in  the  two- 
page  mazurkas  or  nocturnes,  as  in  the 
Ballades  and  concertos.  Great  has  been 
the  astonishment  of  many  people  to 
see  what  Chopin  was  able  to  do  with 
a  mazurka.  But  they  forgot  that  he 
was  a  Pole,  and  that  Poles  only  know 
what  a  mazurka  is,  just  as  the  Austrians 
alone  understand  the  real  whirlpool  of  a 
waltz  ;  the  French,  the  incorporated 
grace  of  a  contredanse  ;  and  the  South- 
Italians  the  mad  fury  of  the  tarantella. 
The  character  of  the  nations  is  in  each 
dance,  and  it  is  because  the  English  are 
so  collected  and  so  calm — until  they  get 
excited  and  jolly — that  the  formal  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  commencing  so 
solemnly  and  ending  in  such  fun,  is 
their  national  dance. 

Chopin  had  his  great  quality  so  agree- 
able for  the  world,  so  happy  for  him 
who  possesses  it,  he  saw  in  everything 
only  the  beautiful  side,  and  he  was  the 
most  lenient,  amiable  judge  of  others, 
although  most  exacting  to  himself.  His 
mild  satire,  however,  which  I  before 
mentioned,  found  sometimes  occasion 
to  show  itself.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
millionnaire  bankers  of  Paris  once  in- 
vited him  to  dinner,  and  barely  was  din- 
ner over  and  the  guests  just  repaired  to 
the  drawing-room, than  the  host  had  the 
bad  taste  to  show  him  a  piano,  and  at 
once  to  urge  him  to  play  something. 
Many  people  have  this  vulgar  habit  of 
making  you  unmistakably  pay  for  your 
dinner.  But  Chopin  turned  round  and 
deprecatingly  said  :  "  Mais,  Monsieur 
le  ^^xoxi^  f  al  si  pen  j/tange /" 

Chopin,  although  he  was  the  outcome 
of  that  period  of  romanticism  which  set 
itself  up  in  opposition  to  the  strictly 
classical,  did  not  indorse  the  wild  flights 
and  eccentricities  of  the  romantic 
school,  which  repelled  him  by  too  much 
realism.  His  hatred  of  what  was  not 
artistically  beautiful  went  so  far  that 
though  he  adored  the  powerful  imagina- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  he  made  his  reserve 
where  he  found  the  characters  "  too 
true,"  not  sufficiently  deprived — for  his 
sensitive  nature — of  the  crude  reality 
37 
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which  gives  such  real  life  to  Shakes- 
peare's sculptures.  One  of  the  greatest 
judges  in  matters  artistic,  Lessing,  in 
his  essay  on  Esthetics  ("  Vorschule  der 
Aesthetik"),  says  :  "  What  is  not  beau- 
tiful ought  not  to  be  made  a  subject  for 
art.  (Was  nicht  schon  ist,  gehort  nicht  in 
die  Kunst.)  '  Of  course  Chopin's  god 
was  Mozart,  whose  marked  simplicity  yet 
never  condescended  to  a  crude  or  vulgar 
bar,  so  much  so,  that  old  Mozart,  who 
was  a  good  musician  himself,  reproached 
his  son  with  his  appeal  to  the  elevated 
taste  only,  and  after  hearing  Idotneneo 
he  said  to  him  :  "  Wolferl"  (diminutive 
of  Wolfgang),  believe  me,  you  were 
wrong  not  to  put  in  something  for  the 
long-ears." 

That  so  poetic  a  nature,  one  which 
so  utterly  repelled  everything  which  was 
not  thoroughly  poetic,  should  attract 
another  organization  as  exalted  as  his 
own,  though  an  eccentric  one.  dreaming 
the  life  impossible  to  describe,  but  a  life 
which  may  possibly  exist  in  the  planets, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  These  two 
natures  forgot  that  while  they  made 
their  flight  on  supernatural  wing  toward 
the  moon,  they  were  sure  to  meet  with 
the  fate  of  that  astronomer  who,  walking 
in  the  street,  his  eye  unmoved  and  fixed 
on  the  moon,  struck  his  foot  against  a 
stone,  fell,  and  broke  his  neck.  How- 
ever dry  reality  may  appear,  however 
inspired  a  dream  may  be,  life  consists  of 
trifles  which  must  be  regarded  ;  and 
just  as  you  can  enjoy  in  a  dream  the 
most  rosy  illusions,  wherever  the  fairy 
land  which  has  been  the  scene  of  your 
dream,  you  must  awake  and  breakfast  or 
starve,  so  it  is  difficult  for  two  people 
who  live  on  such  exalted  ideas  not  to  be 
at  length  reminded  of  the  weakness  in- 
herent to  the  human  body,  to  the  sad, 
unpoetical,  but  unavoidable  reality  of 
butcher  and  baker. 

Chopin  was  twenty-seven  years  old 
when  symptoms  of  consumption  ap- 
peared so  decidedly  that  a  sojourn  in 
Paris  was  thought  impossible,  and  he 
went  to  the  isle  of  Majorca  with  her 
....  Madame  Armantine  Lucile 
Aurore  Dudevant,  in  literature  known 
as  George  Sand  —who  accompanied  and 
nursed  him  as  only  a  loving  woman  can 
nurse  the  object  of  her  affection. 
Chopin  w^as  both  attracted  and  fright- 
ened by  the    superiority    of  this  gifted 


woman,  and  avoided  at  first  the  has  bleu, 
a  type  which  as  a  rule  he  abhorred.  But 
George  Sand  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
find  her  ideal  in  him,  and  the  slight  re- 
sistance only  increased  her  determina- 
tion. He  therefore  had  no  voice  in  the 
matter,  as  very  rarely  men  have.  I  re- 
member asking  an  excessively  elegant 
young  Frenchman  who  was  celebrated 
for  his  numerous  bonnes  aveniiires,  how 
it  was  that  he,  so  fond  of  fair  golden 
hair,  had  had  several  well-known  ad- 
ventures with  raven-haired  ladies,  and  at 
last  even  married  a  very  dark  brown  girl. 
"  Mais,  parce  qu'elles  I'ont  voulu,"  he 
said.  ("  Because  i/iey  willed  it  so.") 
A  man  rarely  marries  the  woman  he  de- 
sires, but  the  woman  who  wants  him  to 
want  her.  She  struggled  with  Chopin's 
disease  and  vanquished  it  for  a  time.  Is 
it  not  very  suggestive  that  women  aie  the 
stronger  sex,  that  they  can  do  what  no 
man  could  do,  remain  with  the  same 
perseverance,  the  same  inexhaustible 
care  and  undisturbed  evenness  of  temper 
for  weeks,  for  months  at  the  bedside  of 
a  patient,  be  it  a  child  or  the  man  they 
love,  without  showing  any  fatigue  ?  But 
if  Madame  Sand  was  a  woman  and 
capable  of  all  that  sex's  supernatural 
abnegation,  she  was  French  too,  which 
excludes  consistency,  but  recognizes 
only  one  desirable  object  :  autre  chose 
(something  else).  It  is  not  because  they 
want  a  Republic  that  a  French  revolu- 
tion upsets  a  Monarchy,  it  is  not  be- 
cause they  want  a  King  that  they  try  to 
upset  the  Republic,  it  is  because  they 
want — something  else.  The  proof  of  it 
is,  that  the  moment  they  have  it,  their 
heart  yearns  after  what  they  just  left, 
because  that  in  its  turn  has  become  tlie 
ever  desired — something  else.  That 
national  fickleness  overcame  Chopin's 
friend  too,  and  although  his  adoration 
of  the  "  genius  who  had  conquered  him 
from  death"  never  diminished  to  his 
dying  day,  she  suddenly  found  that  she 
had  to  leave  him  to  his  cough  and  to  his 
Muse,  and,  as  the  French  say  :  "  Ce 
que  femme  veut,  Dieu  le  veut,"  as  she 
had  decided  so  she  did.  As  to  liimself, 
he  died  from  it — that  is  all. 

His  last  appearance  in  public  was  in 
the  summer  season  of  184S  in  London, 
where  he  was  heard  in  private  and  in 
public.  At  the  memorable  evening 
party    at    Stafford     House    which    the 
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Queen  left  with  the  words,  "  I  leave 
your  palace  to  return  to  my  house," 
Chopin  was  introduced  to  her  Majesty 
by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  mother 
of  the  present  Duke,  a  majestic  woman, 
and  the  kindest  patron  of  art  and  artists 
known.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
imagined  a  task  which  above  all  men 
was  impossible  for  him.  He  began 
writing  a  piano  manual.  A  few  pages, 
and  he  gave  it  up.  At  his  death,  beside 
his  sister  and  some  very  intimate 
friends,  was  present  the  Countess  Del- 
phine  Potocka,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of 
that  gifted  nation  ;  handsome,  intelli- 
gent, thoroughly  artistic,  the  possessor 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  voices. 
With  the  last  strength  Chopin  could 
gather,  he  asked  her  to  sing  him  that 
famous  air,  Pieta  Signor,  composed  by 
Stradella,  of  which  it  is  said  that  two 
assassins,  who  had  been  hired  to  murder 
him,  arrived  at  his  house  while  he  was 
singing  it.  Although  they  approached 
him  cautiously  with  criminal  intent,  they 
were  so  moved  by  the  beauty  of  the  per- 
formance that  they  dropped  their  dag- 
gers and  fell  on  their  knees  before  him. 
This  same  air  she  sang  to  him,  and 
when  she  had  finished  it,  he  prayed  to 
hear  it  a  second  time,  and  she,  although 
barely  able  to  control  her  deep  emotion, 
had  the  sublime  courage  to  sing  it  again. 

Schumann  compares  Chopin's  compo- 
sitions to  Byron's  creations,  "  so  tender 
and  bold,  so  full  of  love  and  scorn." 
About  \kit  Ballades  he  says  :  "  The  re- 
fined, spiritiicl  Polish  gentleman  who 
moves  in  the  highest  aristocratic  circles 
of  Paris,  is  easily  recognized  by  his  fine 
style  ;  the  poetic  aroma  of  which  ought 
not  to  be  analyzed." 

Chopin's  birthday,  Madame  Sand, 
and  after  her,  numerous  biographers, 
gave  as  the  ist  of  March,  18 10.  This 
date  was  corroborated  by  the  Abbe 
Liszt,  because  Madame  Catalani  gave 
Chopin  a  watch  on  which  was  engraved  : 
"  From  Madame  Catalani  to  young 
Frederic  Chopin,  aged  ten  years  ; 
1820.''  But  Liszt  himself  adds  that 
Chopin  was  a  very  dreamy  child,  and 
never  knew  his  age  for  certain.  Kara- 
sowski,  who  five  years  ago  published 
one  of  the  most  reliable  biographies  of 
Chopin,  gives  the  year  of  his  birth 
authentically  as  1809,  and  mentions  that 
on     numberless     occasions,     even     on 


Chopin's  tombstone  in  the  Pere 
Lachaise,  the  year  has  been  erroneously 
given  as  1810.  Chopin's  nerves  were 
over-excitable  when  he  was  a  child  ; 
whenever  he  heard  music  he  was  im- 
pressed by  it  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
usually  burst  out  crying.  But  he  over- 
came to  a  great  extent  this  weak  organi- 
zation at  a  comparatively  early  age,  and 
studied  so  successfully  that  when  nine 
years  old  he  already  made  his  debut  in  a 
concert.  His  mother,  anxious  to  adorn 
her  pet  before  all,  put  him  on  a  chair,  to 
see  whether  there  was  any  flaw  in  his 
appearance,  and  rendered  him  especially 
happy  by  adding  to  the  charms  of  a  little 
velvet  coat  a  lace  collar.  After  the 
concert,  where  he  was  very  much  ap- 
plauded, his  mother  asked  him  what  the 
public  had  liked  best  ?  ' '  Oh,  mamma, ' ' 
he  said,  "  I  certainly  believe  it  was  my 
collar."  The  success  of  this  concert 
launched  him  instantly  into  aristocratic 
circles,  which  contributed  much  to  give 
him  the  refinement  and  the  delicate 
taste,  that  made  him  all  his  life  keep 
aloof  from  everything  common  or 
vulgar. 

It  so  happened  that  Chopin  accident- 
ally struck  a  chord  of  rather  distant  in- 
tervals, which  required  a  bigger  hand 
than  his  to  span  at  once.  In  order  to 
enable  himself  to  do  this,  he  invented, 
just  as  Schumann  did,  a  contrivance 
with  which  to  stretch  the  fingers,  and 
not  only  did  he  often  employ  such 
chords  but  he  wrote  a  study  on  purpose 
for  such  arpeggiati  chords  of  consider- 
able stretch.  It  was  fortunate  that 
Chopin  was  put  under  a  master  (Eisner), 
who  although  a  very  learned  man,  was 
liberal  enough,  when  some  scholar  drew 
his  attention  to  the  unusual  work  of 
Chopin,  to  reply  :  "  Let  him  alone,  he 
does  not  tread  in  the  beaten  track, 
because  he  finds  one  of  his  own.  He 
will,  if  left  to  himself,  produce  works 
for  the  piano  of  an  originality  unpre- 
cedented to  this  day." 

Although  Chopin's  nature  was  in- 
tensely poetical,  he  was  quite  capable  of 
playing  pranks,  and  not  only  enjoyed 
good  fun,  but  he  showed  great  talent  in 
private  amateur  theatricals.  To  illus- 
trate the  first  part  of  this  statement,  it 
may  suffice  to  say  that  knowing  a  landed 
proprietor,  who  was  very  rich  but  very 
mean,  and  who  had  contracted  to  sell  to 
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a  certain  Jew  a  quantity  of  oats  at  a 
fixed  price,  Chopin  wrote  him  a  letter  in 
a  disguised  hand,  and  very  cleverly  imi- 
tated the  poor  Jew's  style  and  mistakes, 
in  which  the  Jew  positively  declined  to 
have  the  oats  at  the  price  agreed  to.  The 
landed  proprietor,  in  a  fearful  rage,  sent 
for  the  Jew,  and  would  have  given  him 
very  likely  a  good  beating,  had  not 
Chopin  preferred  admitting  his  guilt  and 
confessing  the  whole  story. 

He  loved  to  hear  the  peasants  play  or 
sing  their  national  melodies,  and  was 
always  anxious  to  find  out  where  those 
pretty  mazurkas,  etc.,  came  from. 
There  is  in  his  Opus  13  a  Kujawiak 
and  Krakowiac — which  latter  word 
means  a  dance  from  Cracowia,  just  as 
valses  have  been  called  Viennoise,  of 
surpassing  beauty  and  passion.  Chopin 
put  into  it  such  a  deep  feeling,  such 
dolorous,  touching  despair,  that  all 
kinds  of  explanations  were  imagined. 
Some  said  the  struggle  of  Poland  against 
Russia,  and  the  devastation  of  Poland 
were  indicated,  in  order  to  explain  the 
motives  and  their  passionate  develop- 
ment. The  charm  of  national  music, 
not  only  of  Polish,  but  of  any  national 
music,  Irish,  Italian,  Scotch,  Swedish, 
any  music  really  national,  lies  in  the 
unartificial,  generally  plaintive  yet  some- 
times warlike,  but  in  all  cases  in  the  true 
accent  of  nature.  As  to  the  Mazurs,  I 
can  speak  from  experience  as  I  suddenly 
heard  in  Poland  on  a  journey  such  an 
interesting,  sad  motivo  played  on  a 
flute — or  what  sounded  like  a  flute — that 
I  stopped  the  carriage  ;  there  were  no 
railways  at  that  time,  and  I  sent  for  the 
Mazurek  (the  peasant  who  played).  I 
asked  him  to  play  the  melody  again, 
which  he  did,  and  I  bought  his  instru- 
ment, a  most  primitive  one,  from  him. 
He  played,  holding  it  like  a  clarionet, 
but  I  could  do  absolutely  nothing  with 
it  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
with  such  a  piece  of  wood,  the  holes 
badly  bored  and  quite  unevenly  dis- 
tributed, these  men,  who  never  learned 
how  to  play,  can  produce  such  sweet, 
touching  notes.  It  is  the  custom  in 
Poland — at  least  it  was  then — that  on 
high  holidays  men  and  women  travel 
about  in  small  bands,  and  play  and  sing 
their  compositions,  which,  if  offered  a 
million  for  the  trouble,  they  could  not 
write  down.     The  music  is  sometimes 


dance  music,  sometimes  a  kind  of  long- 
drawn  ballad.  The  Mazurs  are  a  sort 
of  modern  troubadours,  and  are  every- 
where well  received  and  rewarded.  The 
music  is  in  ihem,  they  have  not  learned 
it,  they  have  learned  nothing,  very  often 
not  even  how  to  read — they  have 
learned  no  more  than  the  lark,  the 
thrush,  the  canary  ;  but  they  sing,  and 
in  a  most  charming,  interesting  manner, 
too,  because  they  are  born  to  it.  So 
was  Chopin.  So  is  every  one  who  be- 
comes a  real  composer,  for  without 
creation's  powerful  help  no  great  artistic 
result  can  be  reached. 

Fearful  was  the  depression  of  Chopin's 
mind  and  heart  caused  by  that  desperate 
Polish  revolution  in  1830,  begun  with 
hopes  so  sanguine,  and  so  heroically 
sustained  for  awhile,  that  even  such 
calm  observers  as  Borne  once  wrote  : 
"  Is  it  really  possible  that  the  Colossus 
Russia  may  be  overthrown  by  the  baby 
Poland  crawling  between  its  legs  and 
upsetting  it  ?" — yet  so  determinedly  and 
crushingly  suppressed.  The  anxiety  for 
his  family  added  to  his  eagerness  to  re- 
turn, but  his  father  sternly  forbade  him. 

He  went  to  Paris,  from  which  city  he 
wrote  the  following  remarkable  observa- 
tion :  "  Everything  is  to  be  found  here, 
good  and  bad,  sublime  and  ridiculous. 
You  may  do  just  as  you  please  :  laugh, 
cry,  go  pleasure-hunting,  or  think  of 
nothing  but  business — nobody  takes  any 
notice  of  you.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  a  city  on  earth  where  there  are  more 
pianists  to  be  found-  or — more  don- 
keys." 

Nevertheless,  he  found  real  artists  in 
sufficient  number  to  create  and  prop- 
agate his  reputation  in  the  enchanting 
city.  His  letters  from  Paris,  in  which 
it  can  clearly  be  seen  how  his  celebrity 
gradually  increased,  are  sometimes  very 
serious,  then  again  a  little  adventure 
fills  the  space.  Thus  he  tells  us,  that  in 
the  same  house  with  him  lives  a  trades- 
man who  is  out  all  day  long.  But  his 
spouse,  a  very  handsome  young  woman, 
has  several  times  invited  him  during  the 
cold  days  to  take  advantage  of  her  new 
calorifere  (a  sort  of  iron  oven).  He  did 
so  once,  but  he  says,  "  I  would  rather 
not  return  there  ;  her  oven  is  warm,  but 
so  are  her  eyes,  and  I  am  afraid  Mon- 
sieur son  epoux  might  give  me  a  good 
thrashing  if  he  found  me  too  well  estab- 
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lished  in  his  house."  If,  however,  la 
chronique  scandalcuse  is  correct,  he  seems 
i^ot  always  to  have  been  either  so  scrupu- 
lous or  so  afraid  of  consequences.  He 
passed,  in  fact,  for  the  coqueluche  (the 
pet)  of  Parisian  ladies. 

l"hat  his  polished,  perhaps  at  times 
overpolished  and  ornamented  playing 
was  essentially  effective  in  the  salon,  and 
could  not  be  so  well  appreciated  in  big 
spaces,  he  found  out  when  he  gave  a 
concert,  crowded  and  patronized  by  the 
best  society,  aux  Italiens,  i.e.,  in  the 
Italian  Opera-house.  The  embellish- 
ments, which  would  have  lost  all  their 
point  had  he  produced  them  with  a  loud 
sound,  could  not  be  caught  by  every 
ear,  and  he  at  once  felt  that  he  was  not 
in  that  warm  sympathetic  rapport  with 
the  public  which  used  to  make  him  play 
his  best.  It  is  one  of  the  blessings  which 
railway  travelling  has  favored  us  with 
that  the  easy  communications  bring  peo- 
ple to  the  theatre  and  the  concert-room, 
whom  otherwise  the  distance  and  the 
difficulty  of  returning  home  would  have 
kept  away.  To  accommodate  those 
floating  masses  the  concert-rooms,  which 
previously  were  built  with  regard  to  the 
music  that  was  to  be  heard  there,  are 
now  built  with  an  eye  to  business,  viz., 
to  get  in  as  much  money  as  it  is  possible 
to  get.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
space  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  what 
can  be  produced  and  listened  to,  that  is 
to  say,  human  lungs  cannot  be  built 
bigger  than  they  ever  were  before,  but 
the  space  which  the  voice  has  to  travel 
over  being  so  much  larger,  the  singers 
are  induced  to  shout  and  thereby  to  in- 
jure their  organs,  and  numbers  of  voices 
which  with  careful  treatment  would  have 
lasted  a  lifetime,  are  by  this  incautious 
proceeding  destroyed  forever.  Chopin 
told  Liszt  after  this  concert  :  "  I  ought 
not  to  play  in  public  at  all,  that  is  your 
province,  for  where  you  cannot  charm 
the  public,  you  can  at  least  astonish 
and  crush  it." 

Chopin's  improvisations  were  among 
the  most  attractive  performances.  His 
poetic  utterances  would  recognize  no 
fetters,  and  he  might  in  truth  be  said  to 
be  the  inventor,  at  all  events  in  his  fre- 
quent use  of  it,  of  the  tempo  riibato, 
which  means  that  no  arbitrary  rule  of 
time  should  hinder  the  epanchement 
of  his    compositions.     Rubato    literally 


means  "  robbed,"  but  he  put  it  down, 
leaving  to  the  performer's  inspiration  of 
the  moment  how  it  should  be  produced. 
When  in  1835  he  passed  through  Leipsic 
he  had  not  time  to  arrange  a  concert, 
but  played  for  his  great  friends 
Mendelssohn  and  Wieck.  The  latter 
was  incensed  against  Chopin,  who  was 
credited — most  probably  quite  without 
reason^ — with  having  said  that  in  Ger- 
many there  was  not  a  lady  who  could 
play  his  compositions.  Chopin  would 
never  have  said  so,  even  had  he  thought 
so,  but  he  was  simply  delighted  with 
Clara  Wieck's  (afterward  Madame 
Schumann's)  performance  of  his  com- 
positions. The  greatest  judges  of  music, 
Berlioz,  Moscheles,  Mendelssohn,  were 
unanimous  in  proclaiming  him  the  most 
original,  interesting  pianist  of  the  day. 
Mendelssohn,  with  quiet  sarcasm  says 
of  him  :  "  How  happy  I  am  once  again 
in  hearing  a  real  musician,  not  one  of 
those  half  classical  virtuosi,  who  would 
so  much  like  to  combine  les  hontieurs  de 
la  vertii  et  Ics  flaisirs  du  vice  in  music." 
How  many  hypocrites  are  always  trying 
to  do  so  in  real  life  ? 

Chopin  had  an  instinctive  fear  of  in- 
curable and  of  dying  people  :  yet  when 
General  Cavaignac,  the  great  Republi- 
can, felt  his  end  approaching,  he  had 
only  one  desire — to  hear  Chopin.  Louis 
Blanc,  who  is  quoted  in  several  biog- 
raphies regarding  the  appalling  scene 
which  took  place  on  that  occasion,  told 
me  the  story  himself,  which  varies  a 
little  from  the  account  he  gave  of  it  in 
his  "  Histoire  de  la  Revolution."  The 
fact  is  that  Madame  Cavaignac,  the 
General's  mother,  asked  Louis  Blanc 
how  they  could  render  the  fulfilment  of 
her  son's  desire  possible.  Louis  Blanc 
did  not  know  Chopin,  but  he  knew 
Madame  George  Sand  intimately,  who 
at  that  time  had  great  influence  with 
Chopin.  It  was  to  her,  therefore,  that 
Louis  Blanc  appealed,  begging  of  her  to 
accompany  Chopin  herself  to  General 
Cavaignac's  house.  She  did  so,  and 
Chopin  sat  down  to  the  piano,  abandon- 
ing himself  to  his  dreamy  improvisa- 
tions. While  he  was  playing  they  sud- 
denly heard  sobbing  near  the  door,  and 
turning  round,  they  beheld  General 
Cavaignac  who,  dying,  had  got  up  on 
his  bed  and,  in  his  night-gown  like  a 
spectre,  advanced,  his  arms  outstretched 
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toward  the  piano,  frightening  Chopin 
out  of  his  wits.  His  mother  in  great 
anxiety  rushed  after  him  to  bring  him  to 
bed  again,  but  he  said  to  her  :  "  Don't 
fear,  mother,  I  heard  the  music  of  the 
spheres  sung  by  angels  ;  it  did  me 
good  ;"  and  with  a  smile  of  beatitude 
on  his  placid  face  he  was  brought  back, 
and  with  what  he  called  the  celestial 
harmonies  in  his  ear  he  ended  his  terres- 
trial sufferings. 

How  often  does  it  happen  in  life  that 
seemingly  trifling  circumstances  have  an 
important  influence  on  our  destiny  ! 
Chopin  one  evening  ascending  the  stairs 
of  an  aristocratic  friend,  heard  the  rust- 
ling silk  of  a  lady's  dress  behind  him, 
and  a  perfume  of  violets  overcame  him, 
so  that  he  instinctively  felt  an  attraction 
which  impressed  him  ominously.  He 
did  not  turn  round,  however,  but  sat 
quietly  in  the  countess's  salon  listening 
to  the  conversation,  and  it  was  not  until 
a  great  number  of  people  had  departed 
that  he  went  to  the  piano  and  before  the 
more  intimate  friends  of  the  house 
began  improvising.  When  he  had  done, 
the  violet  perfume  overcame  him  again, 
but  the  lady  whose  dress  seemed  the 
source  of  this  all-pervading  fragrancy 
never  approached  him,  although  her 
dark  eyes  seemed  to  pierce  his  very 
soul.  A  few  minutes  later  Liszt  ad- 
vanced toward  him,  that  very  lady  on 
his  arm,  whose  few  but  refined,  flatter- 
ing words,  pronounced  with  that  deep, 
warm,  sympathetic  contralto  organ  of 
hers,  quite  upset  the  excitable  young 
pianist's  brains.  I  need  not  say  that 
this  was  George  Sand.  Flis  love  for 
her,  after  two  of  his  countrywomen  had 
treacherously  jilted  him,  was  deep  and 
true — whereas  her  love  for  him  was 
passionate,  wild,  uncontrolled  and  went 
the  way  that  such  outbursts  always  go. 
He  loved  her  without  exaggerated  prot- 
estations to  the  end  of  his  life,  her 
straw  fire  rose  up  like  a  column  toward 
heaven,  and  burned  itself  out  in  no 
time.  She  was  the  woman  of  whom 
Alfred  de  Musset,  another  of  her 
ephemeral  flames,  said  :  "  If  I  no  longer 
believe  in  tears  it  is  because  I  have  seen 
her  cry.  (Si  je  ne  crois  plus  aux 
larmes,  c'est  que  je  I'ai  vue  pleurer.)" 

Chopin  had  studied  much  the  works  of 
Sebastian  Bach,  indeed,  more  than  any 
other  compositions,   and  he  played  his 


own  compositions  in  a  manner  which 
no  other  pianist  could  reach.  The 
greatest  pianists  of  his  time,  Liszt  and 
Hiller,  challenged  him,  and  Chopin 
proposed  that  all  three  of  them  should 
play  the  famous  Polish  mazurka, 
Jeshtsho  Polska  nje  skeenella  (Poland  is 
not  yet  lost).  Liszt  began  and  did 
wonders  ;  after  him  came  Hiller,  the 
classical  player  ;  but  when  Chopin  took 
up  the  theme,  both  his  rivals  admitted 
that  he  had  outdone  their  efforts.  Per- 
haps I  may  be  allowed  here  to  correct 
an  error  into  which  Chopin's  biogra- 
pher Karasowski  has  fallen.  He  speaks 
of  little  Filtsch  as  Chopin's  pupil.  I 
knew  this  marvellous  little  boy  in 
Vienna,  where  the  Countess  Banffy  took 
care  of  his  education.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Liszt,  who  made  him  come  to  Paris, 
where  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  he 
died.  Though  an  undoubted  genius,  he 
was  at  that  early  age  so  spoiled  that  he 
could  not  bear  the  slightest  criticism. 

Chopin's  glory  as  composer,  performer 
and  teacher — the  famous  Princess 
Marcelline  Czartoryska  was  one  of  his 
most  gifted  pupils — is  quite  great  enough 
without  encroaching  on  any  one  else's 
triumphs.  A  model  of  a  friend,  a  per- 
fect gentleman,  the  most  reliable  man 
known,  his  slight  and  fragile  body  con- 
tained a  strong  and  believing  soul. 
When  on  his  death-bed,  he  quietly 
talked  to  all  his  friends,  asking  them  to 
arrange  certain  music  at  his  funeral. 
Having  all  his  life  professed  an  adora- 
tion for  Mozart,  he  begged  that  his 
Requiem  might  be  played  for  him.  Sud- 
denly he  said  :  "  Maintenant  j'entre  en 
agonie,"  and  without  complaint,  gentle 
as  a  martyr,  he  passed  away. 

The  greatest  passion  in  his  life,  his 
love  for  George  Sand,  never  took  away 
a  grain  of  his  pride,  and  when  he  ob- 
served how  her  solicitude  diminished 
and  her  sympathy  for  him  began  to  cool 
down,  he  said  to  her  :  "  I  become  a 
burden  to  you  ;  I  go,  and  you  shall 
never  hear  of  me  again,"  and  as  he  said 
it,  he  did  it.  But  when  later  on  the 
fickle  Frenchwoman,  in  a  salon,  hidden 
behind  an  ivy  screen,  listening  to  his  ex- 
quisite playing,  suddenly  burst  out  in  a 
sob,  and  cried  :  "  Frederic,"  Chopin 
turned  to  her,  became  deadly  pale,  but 
without  saying  a  single  word  quitted, 
and  never  spoke  to  her  again. 
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His  grave  in  the  Pere  Lachaise  was 
for  many  years  covered  with  flowers 
more  than  any  other  grave.  On  All 
Soul's  Day,  even  to  this  time,  those  of 
his  pupils  and  friends  who  still  live  and 


love  him,  consider  it  their  ])ious  duty  to 
bring  him  what  Chopin  loved  so  much  in 
life,  and  what  is  stamped  on  every  one 
of  his  compositions — poetry  and  flowers. 
—  Temple  Bar. 
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The  oldest  reigning  family,  as  it  is  so 
often  called,  does  not  at  present  reign 
anywhere  except  perhaps  in  Spain,  and 
its  chances  of  reigning  elsewhere  de- 
pend very  much,  it  would  seem,  on  the 
turn  events  may  take  during  the  next 
few  months  or  even  days.  We  are  told 
that  the  Count  of  Chambord  is  very  ill  ; 
that  the  Count  of  Paris  has  gone  to 
Frohsdorf  to  visit  him  ;  that  he  has  made 
a  "political  testament"  in  which  the 
younger  Count  is  named  heir  to  his  pre- 
tensions and  a  certain  "  Don  Jayme"  to 
his  possessions  ;  and  people  who  have  not 
very  clear  heads  for  "  endless  gene- 
alogies" may  well  feel  puzzled.  There 
has  been  so  much  written  on  the  subject 
by  historians,  heralds,  and  politicians 
that  the  difficulty  is  to  obtain  a  clear  and 
simple  accountof  the  exact  position  with 
respect  to  each  other  and  with  respect 
to  the  hereditary  succession  of  the 
various  personages  we  have  just  mention- 
ed. Some  of  us  have  long  been  ac- 
customed to  think  that  on  the  death  of 
the  Count  of  Chambord  the  representa- 
tion of  the  old  French  monarchy  de- 
volves directly  on  the  heir  of  Louis 
Philippe.  But  this  is  precisly  the 
question  now  at  issue.  Who  is  the  heir, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  or,  as 
we  may  say,  the  heir-at-law  of  the  Count 
of  Chambord  ?  His  nearest  relative  is 
his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Parma  ;  and 
her  son  might  be  looked  upon  as  the 
next  representative  of  his  uncle.  But 
this  would  be  a  violation  of  the  so-called 
Salic  law,  which  refuses  to  recognize 
succession  through  females.  We  must 
therefore  look  for  the  nearest  relative  in 
the  male  line  only.  The  Count  of 
Chambord  is  the  senior  male  descendant 
of  Louis  XIV. ,  being  the  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Berri,  who  was  the  son  of  King  Charles 
X.,  the  last  king  of  France.  Charles  X. 
was  son  to  Louis,  the  Dauphin,  son  of 
Louis  XV.,  who  was  the  great-grandson 
of   his  predecessor  on  the  throne,  Louis 


XIV.  But  Louis  XIV.  had  other  de- 
scendants besides  those  who  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  there 
are  numerous  representatives  in  exist- 
ence of  Philip  of  Anjou,  his  second 
grandson.  We  should  naturally  there- 
fore turn  to  them  to  find  the  nearest 
male  heir  of  the  empty  dignities  of  the 
Count  of  Chambord.  Philip  is  best 
known  in  history  as  Philip  V.  of 
Spain,  and  had  a  very  numerous  progeny. 
Besides  daughters,  he  had  seven  sons, 
one  of  whom  succeeded  him,  one  became 
King  of  Naples,  and  another  Duke  of 
Parma — the  ancestor,  in  fact,  of  the 
prince  named  above.  Later  Kings  of 
Spain  have  also  left  large  families.  One 
Kmg  of  Naples  had  seven  sons  and 
another  five.  In  short,  the  descendants 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  male  line  are  at 
present  very  numerous,  yet  it  is  to  the 
Count  of  Paris,  who  is  descended,  not 
from  Louis  XIV.,  but  from  Louis  XIII., 
that  most  of  us  are  accustomed  to  look 
for  the  next  successor  to  the  claims  of 
the  so-called  Henry  V. 

So  far  it  has  been  possible  to  avoid 
any  very  complicated  statement  of  facts, 
but  when  we  come  to  ask  how  it  is  that 
none  of  the  descendants  of  Philip  of 
Anjou  are  to  be  reckoned  heirs  of  the 
Count  of  Chambord  we  encounter  one  of 
the  most  insoluble  problems  presented 
by  contemporary  history.  The  case  may 
be  thus  presented.  Philip  of  Anjou, 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain, 
renounced  for  himself  and  for  his  de- 
scendants all  rights  to  the  throne  of 
France.  He  did  not,  of  course,  foresee 
what  has  happened.  He,  or  his  grand- 
father, or  his  advisers,  assumed  that  the 
Spanish  crown  would  descend,  like  the 
French  to  males  only.  But  in  course  of 
time,  it  came  to  pass  that  a  king  of 
Spain  had  two  daughters  and  no 
son  ;  and  it  happened  also  that  the 
same  King  was  exceedingly  feeble  in 
mind,  and  that    he  was  married  to  a  lady 
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(his  own  niece)  who  was  by  no  means  so 
deficient  in  mental  force,  and  by  whose 
arrangement  the  Spanish  crown,  setting 
at  naught  the  French  or  Salic  law,  de- 
volved upon  one  of  the  daughters,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  numerous  male  descend- 
ants of  Philip  V.  already  mentioned. 
The  Carlist  wars  and  the  intrigues  of 
Louis  Philippe  about  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages— that  is,  about  the  marriages  of  the 
two  daughters  of  this  feeble  King  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain — are  not  yet  forgotten  by 
the  present  generation.  Meanwhile,  the 
young  Queen  of  Spain  married  her 
cousin  Francis,  the  eldest  son  of  her 
uncle,  another  Francis,  the  second  broth- 
er of  King  Ferdinand.  The  present 
King  of  Spain  is  the  reputed  offspring 
of  this  marriage  ;  and,  allowing  the  purity 
of  his  descent,  he  represents  in  the  male 
line  one  branch  of  the  descendants  of 
Philip  of  Anjou.  But  it  is  the  younger 
branch.  King  Ferdinand  had  another 
brother  older  thanFrancis,  and  this  broth- 
er, known  to  fame  as  Don  Carlos,  was 
father  of  the  late  Don  Carlos,  and  grand- 
father of  the  present  bearer  of  that  ill- 
omened  name,  whose  young  son  is  the 
Don  Jayme  mentioned  above.  A  quesr 
tion  therefore  arises  which  may  be  briefly 
put  as  follows  :  From  the  time  of  King 
Hugh  the  crown  of  France  has  regularly 
descended  to  the  direct  male  heir  ;  if  the 
descendants  of  Louis  XIV.  renounced 
the  crown  of  France  for  that  of  Spain, 
but  now,  in  the  direct  line  at  least,  enjoy 
neither,  does  the  renunciation  made  by 
Philip  V.  hold  good  ?  The  second  Lord 
Ashburton,  of  the  Dunning  family,  left, 
at  his  death  in  1823,  a  very  curious 
treatise  on  the  Royal  House  of  France, 
and  even  then  stated  the  very  case  which 
has  since  arisen.  An  opinion  was  very 
prevalent  that  the  right  of  succession  to 
the  crown  of  France  was  so  indefeasibly 
inherent  in  the  head  of  the  family  as  to 
render  the  renunciation  null  and  void. 
Many  English  politicians,  indeed,  ac- 
cused Louis  XIV.  of  acting  fraudulently 
in  giving  his  consent  to  a  renunciation 
which  he  knew  not  to  be  binding  ;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  if  the  political 
will  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
lately  names  the  Count  of  Paris  rather 
than  Ron  Carlos  as  heir  of  the  dynasty, 
we  shall  have  the  strange  spectacle  of  a 
younger  branch  claiming  France  and  an 
elder    branch  claiming    Spain.     It    may 


of  course  be  asserted  that  as  long  as  Don 
Carlos  claims  to  be  King  of  Spain  he 
cannot  claim  to  be  King  of  France,  but 
this  only  postpones  the  question.  At 
any  time  he  may  change  his  mind.  It 
may  come  to  pass — and  stranger  things 
have  happened — that  at  some  future 
period  the  throne  of  France  may  be  oc- 
cupied by  a  descendant  of  Louis  XIIL, 
and  that  a  descendant  of  Louis  XIV. 
may  renounce  Spain  and  prove  a  danger- 
ous claimant  to  France.  In  short,  the 
anomalies  introduced  by  the  ambition 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  grandson  are  in 
complete  accordance  with  what  was  fore- 
seen more  than  fifty  years  ago  ;  for  Lord 
Ashburton  observes  that  though  the  de- 
scent of  the  French  crown  was  regulated 
by  the  Salic  law,  it  was  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  Salic  law  would  prevail  in 
Spain  ;  and  he  continues,  "  If  in  the 
course  of  time  any  King  of  Spain  should 
ever  die,  leaving  a  daughter  but  no  son, 
that  daughter  might  inherit  the  crown  of 
Spain  to  the  exclusion  of  collateral 
heirs  male  ;  and  thus  the  direct  heir  male 
of  Philip  v.,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
future  chief  of  the  branch  descended 
from  him,  might  be  merely  a  private  in- 
dividual in  Spain."  This  is  exactly 
what  has  happened,  except  that  Don 
Carlos  has,  by  his  own  act,  made  him- 
self a  private  individual  in  England  or 
Austria  rather  than  in  Spain. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  case, 
avoiding  side  issues  as  much  as  possible. 
Of  course  the  claim  of  one  prince  to 
France  may  be  just  as  worthless  as  that 
of  another  to  Spain  ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  may  wish  to  try  once 
more  the  experiment  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  which  so  signally  failed  under 
Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot,  and  may  see 
in  the  not  undisputed  succession  of  the 
Orleans  family  just  that  element  of  doubt 
which  in  England  has  so  firmly  estab- 
lished the  House  of  Hanover.  The 
House  of  Hanover  was  neither  by  male 
nor  by  female  descent  the  heir  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  House  of  Orleans  is  at 
least  descended  in  the  male  line  from 
Louis  XIIL,  and  if  the  renunciation 
made  by  Philip  V.  be  held  valid  for  all 
his  descendants,  whether  on  the  throne 
of  Spain  or  not,  is  also  the  next  heir  to 
Louis  XIV.  Which  view  will  have  been 
taken  by  the  Count  of  Chambord  no  one 
knows  yet,   though  there  are  many  in- 
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dications  that  the  renunciation  is  held 
to  be  valid.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
Louis  Philippe  looked  on  himself  as  the 
next  heir,  though  on  ascending  the  throne 
of  Charles  X.  he  reverted  to  an  old  form 
of  the  royal  title,  and  called  himself 
''  Roi  des  Frangais."  It  remains,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  grim  lessons  of  history 
that  the  ambition  of  T.ouis  XIV.  may 
have  the  effect  of  disinheriting  his  own 
descendants,  and  that  a  family  which 
has  astonished  the  world  by  the  length 
of  its  reign  and  the  wideness  of  its  sway 
should  be  divided  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  younger  branch  shall  supplant  the 
elder,  and  the  hypothetical  case  put  half 
a  century  ago  should  be  possibly  coming 
true  ;  when  the  direct  male  heir  of  Hugh 
Capet  will  be  a  private  person,  while  a 
younger  branch  reigns  over  his  inherit- 
ance. So  far  the  strict  Salic  law  of  suc- 
cession has  never  been  broken  in  France. 
From  the  time  of  King  Hugh  to  that  of 
John  I.,  the  posthumous  son  of  Louis 
X.,  the  crown  descended  without  a 
break.  John  lived  and  reigned  but  four 
days,  when  he  was  succeeded,  not  by  his 
sister,  but  by  his  uncle.  This  was  in 
1316,  and  six  years  later  the  daughters 
of  Philip  V.  were  similarly  set  aside,  and 
in  eleven  years,  reckoning  from  the  death 
of  the  infantine  John  to  the  accession  of 
Philip  of  Valois,  the  Salic  law  operated 
thus  three  times.  The  only  wars  of  suc- 
cession France  has  had  were  with  Eng- 
lish claimants  in  the  female  line  ;  but 
the    male     succession    was    adhered    to 


without  wavering  ;  and  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Philip  VI.  to  the  death  of  Charles 
VIII.,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  the  crown  descended  regularly,  re- 
verting to  a  cousin,  Louis  XH.,  on  the 
death,  without  sons,  of  Charles  VIII. 
I'rancis  I.  was  a  cousin  of  Louis  XII., 
and  the  House  of  Valois  became  extinct 
in  the  male  line  on  the  death  of  Henry 
III.  The  houses  of  Naples  and  of  Bur- 
gundy were  similarly  extinct,  as  were  the 
more  remote  families  of  Alencon  and 
Evreux,  and  the  succession  devolved  on 
the  head  of  the  Pourbon  branch,  sprung 
from  the  younger  son  of  a  king  so  re- 
mote as  Louis  IX  ,  so  that  Henry  III. 
and  his  successor,  Henry  IV.,  were 
"tenth  cousins,  once  removed,"  or, 
in  other  words,  only  related  to  each 
other  in  the  twenty-first  degree.  The 
distance  in  blood  between  the  Count  of 
Chambord  and  his  eighth  cousin,  the 
Count  of  Paris,  or  his  sixth  cousin,  Don 
Carlos,  is  not  t  herefore  without  prece- 
dent. We  have  to  go  back  to  the  ob- 
scurities of  Egyptian  history  for  such 
a  succession  of  kings  in  one  family,  but 
cannot  be  sure  that  Rameses  XIV.  was 
descended  in  the  male  line  from  Rameses 
I.  It  is,  in  short,  impossible,  little  as  we 
can  admire  the  majority  of  the  Bourbon 
kings  and  princes,  not  to  have  a  certain 
feeling  of  veneration  for  the  represen- 
tative of  what  at  its  fall  was  the  oldest 
reigning  house  in  Europe. — Saturday 
Revieiv. 
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The  longevity  of  members  of  the  French  In- 
stitute has  often  attracted  attention.  Now, 
seven  of  them  are  more  than  eighty  years  old 
each.  The  eldest  is  M.  Chevreul,  the  chemist, 
who  is  ninety  eight,  and  is  still  able  to  lecture 
regularly.  M.  Dumas,  the  chemist,  and  M. 
Milne-Edwards,  the  biologist,  have  each  lived 
eighty-four  years.  M.  Mignet,  the  historian,  is 
eighty-seven,  and  is  one  of  the  hardest  and 
most  constant  workers  in  the  Institute. 

There  have  just  been  published  the  post- 
humous works  of  M.  Marie  Ronalt,  the  founder 
and  curator  of  the  Geological  Museum  at  Ren- 
nes,  France,  who  died  in  iSSi.  He  was  orig- 
inally an  unlettered  shepherd  and  afterward 
a  barber.     He  taught  himself  the  elements  of 


natural  science,  worked  out  the  geological 
structure  of  a  part  of  Brittany,  and  left  valua- 
ble MSB.,  treating  specially  of  the  palaeozoic 
fauna. 

Dr.  Stefhan,  Director-General  of  the  Ger- 
man Imperial  Postal  and  Telegraphic  Depart- 
ment, heartily  enjoys  a  joke,  even  at  his  own 
expense.  Recently  on  a  tour  of  inspection  he 
entered  the  telegraphic  office  at  Dirschau,  just 
in  time  to  catch  the  operator  receiving  an 
official  dispatch  from  Berlin,  reading  :  "Be 
on  your  guard.  Stephan  is  on  the  rampage. 
He  puts  his  nose  into  everybody's  pie."  The 
Director-General  laughed  heartily  and  then 
ordered  the  operator  to  telegraph  back  to  Ber- 
lin :   "  Too  late.     Nose  is  already  in  my  pie." 
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Prince  Krapotkine  has  about  given  up 
hope  of  getting  out  of  the  Clairvaux  prison. 
His  hea,lth  is  so  poor  now  that  he  has  to  re- 
linquish literary  labor  for  days  at  a  time. 
He  intended  to  write  a  book  on  Siberia,  but 
found  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  discussing 
politics,  which  is  forbidden,  so  he  has  aban- 
doned it,  and  is  writing  a  scientific  work  on 
Finland  and  various  articles  for  The  Encyclo- 
pcvdia  Britannica. 

A  London  journal  describes  Kraszewski,  the 
poet,  placed  under  arrest  not  long  ago  by  the 
German  government.  He  is  a  man  of  ample 
means,  living  in  good  style  in  his  own  villa  in 
Dresden.  Besides  the  handsome  income  which 
his  writings  bring  him,  he  receives  large  sup- 
plies from  his  son,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest 
contractors  in  Russia.  His  villa  is  situated  in 
one  of  those  picturesque  spots  for  which  Dres- 
den is  famous,  and  the  exterior  alone  shows  the 
peculiar  tastes  of  its  owner.  The  balcony  out- 
side his  study  is  fitted  up  as  an  aviary  for  doves, 
and  the  surrounding  gardens  are  beautifully 
laid  out,  in  a  great  measure  by  his  own  hand. 
In  his  waiting-room  numerous  articles  of  virtu 
are  scattered  about,  most  of  which  were  pre- 
sented to  him  on  his  literary  jubilee  in  1879. 
In  his  study  the  walls  are  literally  covered  with 
landscapes  sketched  by  himself  during  his 
long  travels,  and  on  the  tables  are  albums  of 
caricatures  with  which  he  has  amused  himself 
in  his  leisure  moments.  For  some  time  past 
he  has  been  oppressed  by  occasional  fits  of  mel- 
ancholy, during  which  he  sits  for  hours  and 
hours  engaged  in  composing  music.  Before 
leaving  for  Pau,  as  if  with  some  presentiment 
of  coming  evil,  he  made  a  will,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  in  which  he  directed  that  his 
heart  should  be  taken  to  Warsaw,  and  deposit- 
ed in  the  church  where  he  received  his  first 
communion. 

We  may  expect  in  October  another  Indian 
poem  by  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  the  author  of 
"The  Light  of  Asia."  It  will  be  composed 
of  the  following  idyls  from  the  Sanskrit  of  the 
"  Mahabharata :"  i.  "Savitri;  or,  Love  and 
Death  ;"  2.  "  Nala  and  Damayanti  ;"  3.  "  The 
Enchanted  Lake ;"  4.  "The  Saint's  Tempta- 
tion;" 5.  "The  Birth  of  Death."  Messrs. 
Triibner  &  Co.,  the  publishers  of  the  work,  are 
preparing  for  publication  during  the  ensuing 
season  an  illustrated  edition  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
"  Light  of  Asia." 

It  is  well  known  that  Leipzig  has  been  for  a 
long  time  the  centre  of  the  publishing  trade  in 
Germany  ;  but  Berlin  promises  to  surpass  it 
in  this  respect.  In  the  year  iSSi  more  books 
were  published  in  the  imperial  capital  than  in 
Leipzig,   the    respective    numbers  being    2464 


and  2432.  In  1SS2  Leipzig  took  the  lead 
again,  issuing  2628  volumes  against  2245  of  Ber- 
lin. In  the  departments  of  jurisprudence  and 
politics  the  latter  city  published  many  more 
works.  As  to  the  change  in  orthography,  the 
omission  of  the  letter  //  when  not  pronounced, 
this  innovation  promises  to  become  uni- 
versal, however  awkward  it  appears  to  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  old  ortho- 
graphy. 

The  Revue  Politique  et  Littcraire  for  July  7th 
printed  a  letter  by  M.  James  Darmesteter,  ad- 
dressed to  M.  Guillaume  Guizot,  upon  "  The 
Study  of  English  in  France,"  which  will  serve 
as  a  preface  to  a  forthcoming  volume  of  "  Essais 
de  Litterature  Anglaise  "  by  the  former  writer.' 
Though  short,  it  gives  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  claims  of  English  and  of  German  to  be 
studied  in  France.  The  conclusion  is — Ger- 
man for  science  ;  English  for  commerce,  for 
literary  value  and  for  political  instruction. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academic  des 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  four  names  were 
mentioned  for  a  vacancy  among  the  correspond- 
ing members  in  the  department  of  history.  Of 
these  four  names,  three  were  English  ;  but 
Prof.  Waitz,  the  veteran  historian  of  Berlin, 
was  elected. 

The  late  Louis  Veuillot,  the  well-known 
editor  of  the  Univers,  has  left  behind  him  a 
large  number  of  papers,  from  which  his  broth- 
er intends  to  publish  a  selection — two  volumes 
of"  CEuvres  inedites  ;"  two  volumes  of  "  Der- 
niers  Melanges  ;"  and  two  volumes  of  "  Corre- 
spondance." 

M.  Alphonse  Daudet  has  resumed  in  the 
Nouvelle  Revue  his  "  Histoire  de  mes 
Levres,"  or  chapters  of  literary  autobiography 
In  the  number  for  July  1,  he  treats  of  "  Les 
Lettres  de  mon  Moulin,"  which  began  to  appear 
in  a  Paris  newspaper  in  1866,  and  won  no  great 
success  when  published  in  1869  in  book-form. 
Two  thousand  copies  were  sold  with  dilficulty  ; 
but  says  M.  Daudet  now  :  "  N'importe  !  c'est 
encore  la  mon  livre  prefere,  non  pas  au  point 
de  vue  litteraire,  mais  parce  qu'il  me  rapelle 
les  plus  belles  heures  de  ma  jeunesse." 

The  London  Athe)ia:um  prints  the  following 
communication  from  Mr.  Andrew  Tuer,  which 
contains  an  interesting  suggestion  :  "  The  fire 
by  which  an  enormous  stock  of  books  in  the 
warehouse  of  a  prominent  London  publisher 
was  recently  destroyed  has  naturally  given  rise 
to  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  connection  with 
an  old  but  admitted  grievance— the  difficulty, 
or  rather  impossibility,  of  insuring  authors' 
manuscripts.     To  cite    instances    which    must 
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be  familiar  to  most  of  your  readers,  where,  by 
no  fault  of  their  own,  authors  have  found  the 
labor  of  years  reduced  to  ashes  and  themselves 
to  despair,  would  be  wasting  valuable  space. 
From  the  author's  point  of  view,  his  manuscript 
has  a  distinct  monetary  value,  and  ought,  he 
thinks,  to  be  as  readily  insurable  as  pictures  or 
plate.  From  the  insurance  companies'  point  of 
view,  however,  a  manuscript  may  be  valuable, 
but  they  argue  that  there  can  be  no  positive 
proof  that  it  is,  and  their  representatives 
shrewdly  suspect  that  were  they  to  accept 
such  risks  a  few  pounds'  weight  of  spoiled  pa- 
per from  the  butter-man's  could  and  would  be 
made  to  represent  the  brain-work  of  a  budding 
Carlyle  or  an  immature  Darwin.  While  beset 
with  difficulties,  the  subject,  now  that  every- 
body writes  books,  is  one  of  growing  impor- 
tance, and  it  is,  I  think,  to  the  interest  of 
established  insurance  companies  to  propose 
conditions  and  restrictions  under  which  they 
will  be  prepared  to  insure  an  author's  manu- 
script until  the  book  is  published  or  duplicate 
proofs  have  been  received  from  the  printer." 

The  following  story  is  told  in  the  London  cor- 
respondence of  one  of  the  provincial  English 
journals:  "An  enterprising  publisher  recently 
issued  a  cheap  edition  of  Johnson's  ever-famous 
Abyssinian  story,  'Rasselas.'  It  was  review- 
ed in  a  Scotch  paper,  and  the  review  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  secretary  of  an  artistic  and 
literary  agency.  Being  of  an  enterprising 
nature,  he  sat  himself  down  and  addressed  a 
letter  to  '  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,'  calling  his 
attention  to  a  favorable  review  of  his  work, 
stating  that  it  was  among  the  most  popular 
of  its  author's  many  writings,  and  offering 
to  glean  for  the  hero  of  Boswell  and  transmit 
to  him  cuttings  in  the  original  text  from  all 
London  and  provincial,  and  as  many  American, 
French,  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  Danish,  and  other  journals  as  noticed 
the  production.  Here  is  the  envelope — '  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.D.,  care  of  Mr.  So-and-So,  pub- 
lisher.' " 

Sterne  is  one  of  the  English  writers  who  are 
as  much  honored  in  the  literary  circles  of  France 
as  in  the  country  of  their  birth,  and  his  admirers 
across  the  Channel  are  preparing  an  edition  de 
luxe  of  his  "  Sentimental  Journey  "  which  will 
throw  into  the  shade  all  the  similiar  editions 
which  have  been  produced  in  England.  Two 
hundred  copies  will  be  struck  off,  and  the  price 
of  subscription  will  be  fixed,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  paper,  at  three  hundred  or  five  hun- 
dred francs.  The  special  character  of  this 
edition  lies  in  the  fact  that  each  copy  will  con- 
lain  a  unique  water-color  by  M.  Maurice  Leloir 
on  a  different  subject.  Judging  by  analogy  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  next  century  some  book 


collector  will  devote  his  energies  and  his  fort- 
une to  the  task  of  collecting  in  his  own  library 
all  the  impressions  of  this  edition  which  money 
can  secure. 

An  interesting  book  of  Voltaire's,  hitherto 
unpublished,  has  just  been  brought  (^ut  in  Paris. 
Voltaire,  like  most  men  of  letters,  kept  a  com- 
monplace book,  in  which,  besides  making  notes 
of  his  own,  he  entered  any  stories  or  sayings 
which  struck  his  fancy,  and  one  such  book  he 
labelled  "  Le  Sottisier."  The  manuscript  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  the  Empress  Catherine 
II.,  who  bought  his  library  from  his  niece, 
Mdme.  Denys,  in  1778,  and  it  was  only  in  1844, 
when  the  Beuchot  edition  was  already  com- 
pleted, that  Prince  Lobanoff  sent  the  editors 
a  copy  of  most  of  the  book.  MM.  Garnier 
Freres  have  now  inserted  the  whole  of  it  (with 
a  few,  perhaps,  judicious  omissions)  in  their 
new  edition  of  Voltaire's  works,  and  have  also 
struck  off  a  separate  impression  of  it,  uniform 
with  the  well-known  Charpentier  series.  It 
would  require  all  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of 
a  new  V^oltaire  society  to  separate  what  are 
merely  citations  or  records  of  conversations 
from  the  origmal  entries  and  to  explain  the  al- 
lusions in  many  of  the  latter  to  current  events. 
But  the  "  Sottisier"  contains  also,  in  spite  of 
its  name,  many  notes  and  epigrams  of  per- 
manent interest  which  are  said  to  be  well 
worthy  of  b^ing  included  in  any  complete 
edition  of  Voltaire's  works. 

The  new  literary  convention  between  France 
and  Germany,  which  has  just  been  signed,  is 
interesting  to  authors,  book-buyers,  and  pub- 
lishers. The  contracting  powers,  in  the  case  of 
magazines  and  periodical  journals,  protect  the 
author  or  the  editor  against  the  reprint  of 
serial  novels,  essays,  and  scientific  articles  with- 
out the  author's  or  editor's  consent  ;  except  in 
the  case  of  brief  extracts  inserted  in  other 
articles,  or  in  school-books.  Every  attempt  will 
be  made  to  prevent  the  publication  and  sale  of 
cheap  reprints  of  standard  books.  In  the  case  of 
works  which  are  anonymous  or  known  by  a 
pseudonym,  the  publisher  will  be  regarded  as 
the  author's  representative.  The  author  has  a 
right  of  translation  for  ten  years,  and  the 
necessity  of  printing  a  notice  of  reserved  right 
and  of  registration  is  abolished.  When  a  work 
is  issued  in  parts  the  ten  years  are  to  be  count- 
ed from  the  last  issue.  Acting  plays  are 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  books  ;  and  the 
treaty  applies  to  books  already  published,  so 
it  is  retroactive.  In  all  cases  the  appearance 
of  the  author's  name  on  the  title-page  is  con- 
sidered presumptive  proof  of  his  rights,  unless 
there  be  overwhelming  proof  of  fraud.  The 
treaty  has  been  signed  for  a  period  of  six  years, 
with  the  stipulation  that  either  party  may  give 
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a  twelve  months'  notice  of  withdrawal,  maugre 
which  the  agreement  holds  good  for  another  six 
years.  Lastly,  in  case  of  either  of  the  two 
contracting  governments  making  a  future  litera- 
ry convention  with  a  third  government,  any 
clauses  more  favorable  than  the  others  then  in 
force  shall  be  applicable  to  the  latter  also. 


MISCELLANY. 

Queer  Excuses. — Few  people  when  found 
fault  with  seem  to  forget  the  adage,  "  Any  ex- 
cuse is  better  than  none."  "  Cabby,  if  you  do 
not  drive  faster,  I  will  give  you  no  pour-boire,'" 
said  a  French  gentleman.  "  I  have  already 
run  over  two  persons,  and  monsieur  is  not  yet 
satisfied,"  was  the  unexpected  reply.  An 
equally  ready  excuse  was  made  by  another 
driver  in  Paris  for  not  running  over  a  foot-pas- 
senger. The  horse  was  just  about  to  knock 
down  a  lady,  when  the  cabby,  by  a  superhuman 
effort,  reined  the  animal  in,  checking  it  so 
sharply  that  it  reared  up  upon  its  haunches. 
"  Bravo,  coachee  ;  nobly  done  !"  exclaimed  a 
spectator.  "  I  wouldn't  have  upset  her  for  the 
world,"  replied  the  coachman.  "  She  would 
have  been  my  thirteenth  this  month,  and  thir- 
teen is  always  an  unlucky  number."  The  other 
day,  a  Paris  lady  abruptly  entered  her  kitchen, 
and  saw  the  cook  skimming  the  soup  with  a 
silver  spoon.  She  said  to  her  :  "  Fran9oise,  I 
expressly  forbade  you  to  use  the  silver  in  the 
kitchen."  "  But,  madame,  the  spoon  was 
dirty." — "  This  is  the  sixth  time  that  you  have 
been  here  without  saying  a  word  about  the 
money  you  owe  me,  monsieur,"  said  the  mis- 
tress of  a  Marseilles  cigar-shop  to  a  young  Bo- 
hemian journalist.  "  What  am  I  to  understand 
by  it  ?"  "  Ah,  madame,"  said  the  clever  jour- 
nalist, "  when  one  seesjct'w,  one  forgets  every- 
thing !"  A  pretty  enough  compliment,  it  is 
true,  but  a  peculiar  defence  for  running  into 
debt. — Most  youngsters  from  constant  practice 
get  fertile  in  inventing  excuses.  "  Why, 
Georgie,  you  are  smoking  !"  exclaimed  an 
amazed  mother,  who  came  upon  her  little  son 
as  he  was  puffing  away  at  a  cigar.  "  N— no, 
ma  ;  I  am  only  keeping  it  lighted  for  another 
boy." — "Did  you  break  that  window,  boy?" 
said  a  grocer,  catching  hold  of  the  fleeing 
urchin.  "Yes,  sir."  "What  do  you  mean 
by  running  off  in  this  manner?"  "Please, 
sir,  I  was  running  home  to  get  the  money.  I 
was  afraid  if  I  didn't  run  home  quick,  I  might 
forget,"  was  the  instant  explanation. — It  must 
have  been  an  Irish  boy  who  wrote  in  a  post- 
script :  "  Dear  father,  forgive  these  large  blots 
on  my  letter,  but  they  came  while  the  letter 
was  passing  through  the  post.  I  write  this  for 
fear  you  should  think  I  made  them  myself."— 


At  a  juvenile  party,  a  young  gentleman  about 
eight  years  old  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  rest 
of  the  company.  The  lady  of  the  house  called 
to  him  :  "  Come  and  play  or  dance,  my  dear. 
Choose  one  of  those  pretty  girls  for  your  wife. " 
"  Not  likely,"  cried  the  young  cynic  ;  "  no 
wife  for  me.  Do  you  think  I  want  to  be  wor- 
ried out  of  my  life,  like  poor  papa?"— An 
equally  pertinent  reason  for  remaining  single 
was  given  by  a  young  lady  of  twenty,  whose 
friends  tried  to  persuade  her  to  wed  a  man  of 
fifty.  "  He  was  neither  one  thing  nor  an- 
other," she  said  ;  "  too  old  for  a  husband,  and 
too  young  to  hold  any  hope  of  immediate  wid- 
owhood.' ' —  Chambers' s  Journal. 

Timber  and  Health. — How  fatal  are  the 
results  which  attend  careless  indifference  on 
this  point  is  singularly  shown  by  what  has  fol- 
lowed in  Italy  on  the  disforesting  of  the  once 
well-wooded  peninsula.  Not  alone  have  the 
recent  terrible  inundations  in  the  north  of  Italy 
been  directly  traced  to  this  cause,  but  the  fatal 
a}ia  catti-Luiy  the  poisonous  breath  of  the  marsh 
lands,  which  has  within  twenty  years  or  so  in- 
vaded almost  every  province  of  the  peninsula, 
now  reigns  supreme,  driving  from  the  once 
fertile  plains  thousands  of  the  unhappy  inhab- 
itants. Here  we  see  the  direct  influence  of  false 
economy  in  this  one  direction.  When  we  con- 
sider, in  addition,  that  Italy  could  undoubted- 
ly, by  proper  management,  grow  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  timber  which  at  present  she  has  to 
import,  we  see  another  direction  in  which  a 
false  economy  has  impoverished  and  impover- 
ishes an  already  poor  nation.  England,  with- 
out having  reached  this  sad  position,  cannot  be 
said  to  be  beyond  blame.  There  exists  in  our 
country  many  a  broad  stretch  of  land  which, 
by  the  action  of  science,  might  be  rendered 
productive,  and  at  the  same  time  beautiful. 
The  growth  of  timber  is  not  of  a  nature  to 
tempt  the  speculative  demands  of  modern  pri- 
vate initiative  ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  be- 
hoves the  government,  or,  at  least,  local  au- 
thorities, to  take  up  the  question.  They,  at 
least,  standing  virtually  independent  of  the 
consideration  of  immediate  gain,  are  the  only 
fit  instruments  by  which  such  work  can  be 
done  ;  but  the  system  once  set  in  order,  the 
returns,  it  is  evident,  will  be  no  less  regular, 
even  more  so  than  from  the  ordinary  sources 
of  profit.  A  close  study  of  the  matter — an  in- 
quiry into  the  admirable  methods  adopted  on 
the  Continent,  in  France,  in  Belgium,  and  in 
Germany — would  form  an  interesting  subject 
of  inquiry  either  for  some  government  com- 
mission or  for  some  privately  appointed  body. 
The  question  is  one  of  something  more  than 
passing  interest.  Whence  are  we  to  obtain  our 
supply  of  timber  ?     Nature   unaided  will  soon 
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cease  to  be  able  to  satisfy  our  demands  ;  but 
we  have  here  another  of  the  many  instances 
where  science  intelligently  directed  can  solve 
the  difficulty,  and  thus  once  again  be  of  the 
utmost  service  to  the  world,  not  alone  practi- 
cally, but  s^stheUcsLUy.—Loih/on  Builder. 

The  Marbles  ok  Ancient  Rome.— Profuse 
as  were  the  ancient   Romans  in  their  general 
expenditure,  upon  no  objects  did  they  lavish 
their    wealth    so    extravagantly  as  upon   their 
favorite  marbles  and  precious  stones  for  the 
decoration  of  their  public  buildings  and  their 
private    houses.     No   effort   was    spared    that 
Rome  might  be  adorned  with  the  richest  treas- 
ures of  the  mineral  kingdom  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.     Slaves  and  criminals  were  made  to 
minister  to  this   luxury  in  the  various  quarries 
of  the  Roman  dominions,  which  were  the  penal 
settlements  of  antiquity.     The  antiquary  Fico- 
roni  counted  the  columns  in  Rome  in  the  year 
1700,  and  he  found  no  less  than  8000  existing 
entire  ;  and  yet  these  were  but  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  number  that  must  once  have  been 
there.      I'he  palaces  and   modern  churches  of 
Rome  owe  all  their  ornaments  to  this  passion 
of  the  ancients.     There  is  not  a  door-step  nor 
a  guard-stone   at   the   corner  of  the  meanest 
court  in  Rome  which  is  not  of  marble,  granite, 
or  porphyry  from  some  ancient  building.     The 
very  streets  in  the  newly-laid   parts  of  the  city 
are  macadamised  with   the  fragments  of  costly 
baths  and   pillars.     I   took  up  one  day,  out  of 
mere  curiosity,  some  of  the  road-metal  near  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  I  identi- 
fied in  the  handful  no   less  than  a  dozen  varie- 
ties of  the  most  beautiful  marbles  and  porphy- 
ries from  Greece,  Africa,  and  Asia.     And  when 
we  remember  that  all  these  foreign  stones  were 
brought  into  Rome  during  the  interval  between 
the  end  of  the   Republic   and  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine— a   period   of   between   300   and   400 
years— we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  extraor- 
dinary wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Imperial  City 
when  it  was  in  its  prime.     Where  is  there  any 
modern  city  that   can  show  within   it  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  same  architectural  splendor  ? 
Notwithstanding   its  unparalleled   wealth   and 
luxury,  and  its  command  of  the  commercial  re- 
sources of  the  earth,  were  all  the  public  build- 
ings of  London   to  be  destroyed,  they  would 
not  yield   in  their  ruins  as  many  columns  of 
marble  and  granite,  worthy  of  the  name,  as 
one    ancient    Roman    palace   has    left  behind. 


temple,  unlike  man's  work,  in  the  deepest  and 
most  secret  parts  as  perfectly,  and  with  as 
costly  materials,  as  in  the  most  conspicuous— 
not  more  for  the  outside  crowd  than  for  the 
eyes  and  soul  of  the  inner  worshipper.  He 
has  laid  its  stones  with  fair  colors,  and  its 
foundations  with  sapphires  ;  He  has  made  its 
windows  of  agates,  its  gates  of  carbuncles,  and 
all  its  borders  of  pleasant  stones  \— British  and 
Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

Big  Fees. — Mr.  Benjamin,  by  far  the  ablest 
advocate  in  the  most  lucrative  department  of 
legal   practice,    received   ^'25,000   in   his   most 
fortunate  year — about   half  the  yearly  income 
many  a  second-rate   architect  or  engineer  or 
newspaper  proprietor  has  made  in  the  present 
century.     The    famous   lawyer   who    has   just 
ceased  earning  incomes  that  perhaps  average 
_^2o,ooo   a   year   since   he  took  silk   in    1872, 
would  have  been   more   liberally  rewarded  in 
Elizabeth's  England,  and  quite  as  lavishly  re- 
munerated in  Charles  II. 's  London.     The  bare 
statement  of  the  fee  tells  little  of  a  lawyer's  re- 
muneration.    Though    considerable    fees    are 
sometimes  taken  for  little   trouble,  or  even  no 
work  at  all,  the  sensationally  magnificent  fees 
of  legal  annals  are  always  found  on  inquiry  to 
have  been   payments  for  unusually  heavy  and 
arduous  service.     If  he  had   not  won   the  re- 
spect of  solicitors  by  his  dexterous  manage- 
ment of  the  defence,  Edward  Law  would  have 
had  cause  to  regret  his  employment  in  behalf 
of   Warren    Hastings,    who   paid    his    leading 
counsel  something  under  ^4000.     On  taking 
account  of  special  outlay  for  the  cause,  and  the 
value  of   the   business   it  compelled  him  to  de- 
cline, the  eminent  advocate,    who   received  a 
fee  of  ;^5ooo  in  the  famous  case  of  "  Small  v. 
Attvvood,"  had  reason  to  think  himself  under- 
paid and  ill-paid.     Serious   payments  for  seri- 
ous  service,    the   big  fees   that  now  and  then 
pass  from  clients  to  counsel  through  the  fingers 
of  intervening  solicitors,  differ  widely  from  the 
munificent  prodigalities  by  which  sick  million- 
aires occasionally   exhibit  their  fear  of  death 
and  their  gratitude  to  the  doctor.      Perhaps  the 
largest  fee  ever  paid  to  a  medical  man  was  the 
fee  of  one  thousand  guineas,  which  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  received  for  a  single  visit— without 
any    operation— to    Oppenheim,    the    Cologne 
capitalist,  who,  when  already  in  extremis,  de- 
termined to  lure  the   famous  London  surgeon 
to  his  bedside  at  any  cost.     Of  course,  such  a 


The  study  of  these  precious  relics,  gleaming  ^    ,   ,        u 

among  the  hoary  ruins  of  the  Imperial  City,  or     prodigious  fee-demanded  by    he  surgeon  m 

transforming  the  resplendent  churches  of  the     the  hope  that  the  demand  would  be  declined. 

Papal  City  into   cabinets  of  jewels,  gives  one 

an  impressive  idea  of  the  wonderful  beauty  as 

well  as  strength  with  which  the  Great  Architect 

has  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  built 

up  its  mountain   walls.     He  has   finished  His 


and  paid  under  altogether  exceptional  circum- 
stances— is  a  solitary  and  strangely  abnormal 
incident  that  may  scarcely  be  used  as  an  exam- 
pie  of  the  remunerations  of  "the  faculty." 
Even  in  the  annals  of  medicine  and  surgery  it 
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must  remain  a  thing  of  humor  and  surprise. — 
Leisure  Hour. 

Cholera  and  Drinking  Water. — The  rela- 
tion between  a  polluted  water-supply  and 
enteric  and  choleraic  disease,  says  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  receives  fresh  confirmation 
from  almost  every  inquiry  which  is  undertaken 
by  competent  authorities  into  outbreaks  of 
typhoid  fever  and  choleraic  diarrhoea.  The 
last  official  report  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Power  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  on  an  epidemic 
prevalence  of  typhoid  or  enteric  fever  in  the 
Hitchin  district,  which  is  just  issued  by  the 
medical  department  of  the  Board,  can  be 
summed  up  once  more  in  the  words  "  pollution 
of  the  water-supply."  The  most  direct  rela- 
tion is  traced  between  the  intermittent  circum- 
stances of  pollution  of  the  public  water-service 
owing  to  accidental  difficulties  and  the  outburst 
of  fever  in  the  middle  of  January.  The  cir- 
cumstances remind  one  somewhat  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  introduction  of  cholera  into  London 
on  the  occasion  of  the  last  outbreak  at  the  East 
End.  On  that  occasion,  it  was  shown  clearly 
enough  that  cholera  was  introduced  into  Lon- 
don and  the  epidemic  was  occasioned  by  the 
temporary  disuse  of  certain  filter-beds  by  a 
water  company  while  alterations  were  in  prog- 
ress, and  the  taking  of  the  water  directly  from 
the  river  Lea  at  a  time  when  it  was  being  pol- 
luted from  a  house  in  which  resided  a  cholera 
palient  who  had  been  brought  by  ship  to  South- 
ampton, and  sent  on  to  the  banks  of  the  Lea. 
So,  at  Hitchin,  the  special  opportunity  for  pol- 
lution of  the  public  water-supply  consisted  in 
the  circumstance  that,  at  the  pumping  station, 
an  eight-inch  overflow  pipe,  contrived  to  con- 
vey surplus  water  from  the  receiving  tank  and 
pumping-well  into  the  river  permitted,  on  oc- 
casion, reflux  of  the  river-water  into  the  tank. 
"  Discovery  of  this  defect,"  says  Mr.  Power, 
"  in  January  last,  was  not  only  startling,  but 
was  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  sanitary 
authority,  for  it  went  far  to  explain  a  difficulty 
that  had  for  some  time  troubled  persons  con- 
cerned with  the  water- works,  viz.,  that  without 
obvious  cause,  suddenly  and  at  uncertain  inter- 
vals, the  water  in  the  pumping-well  had  been 
apt  to  become  turbid."  This  occasional  tur- 
bidity of  the  water-service  required  coincidence 
of  two  separate  conditions  in  reference  to  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  river  and  in  the  tank, 
but  this  coincidence  was  not  unfrequently  pres- 
ent, and  on  these  occasions  the  turbidity  of  the 
water  was  observed.  It  is  significant  to  notice 
the  vast  importance  of  such  turbidity  in  con- 
nection with  the  reports  of  Professor  Frank- 
land  as  to  the  turbidity  of  the  Thames  water- 
supply  for  the  drinking  of  Londoners,  and  the 
frequent  turbidity  of  town  waters  generally. 
Chemical  analysis   and   physical   analysis   can 


only  indicate  the  presence  of  this  slight  im- 
purity, due  to  what  Professor  Frankland  tech- 
nically describes  as  "  previous  sewage  contam- 
ination." The  most  recent  researches  of  Pro- 
fessor Angus  Smith,  however,  sufficiently  indi- 
cate that  the  "previous  sewage  pollution"  is 
not  sufficiently  indicated  by  ordinary  physical 
and  economical  methods,  and  such  cases  as 
these  at  Hitchin,  and  such  incidents,  which 
ought  always  to  be  kept  fresh  in  our  memory, 
as  that  of  the  introduction  of  a  destructive  epi- 
demic of  Asiatic  cholera  into  London,  by  the 
mere  accidental  pollution,  during  three  days, 
of  the  water-supply  of  one  company,  ought  to 
inspire  the  utmost  caution  in  the  use  of  water, 
subject  to  previous  sewage-contamination,  until 
careful  precautions  have  been  taken  to  scruti- 
nize the  antecedents  of  our  drinking  water. 
This  peculiar  carefulness  is  especially  neces- 
sary during  seasons  such  as  this,  when  the  soil 
and  the  water,  and  the  relative  lowness  of  the 
rivers,  afford  <  pecial  opportunities  for  the  rapid 
development  of  any  poisonous  germs  contained 
in  the  water,  and  at  a  moment  when  we  are 
threatened  with  the  possible  introduction  of 
choleraic  disease  from  abroad,  and  when,  ow- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  season,  a  great  deal 
of  summer  and  autumnal  diarrhoea  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  expected. 

Jade. — A  correspondent  of  N'ature  writes  : 
"  During  the  last  ten  years  much  has  been 
written  on  the  origin  of  the  jade  objects  found 
in  America  and  Europe,  no  raw  materials  of 
the  stone  having  yet  been  discovered  out  of 
which  the  articles  could  have  been  manufact- 
ured. Professor  H.  Fischer  of  Freiburg  in 
Baden  therefore  brought  forward  the  hypothe- 
sis, supported  by  several  of  his  scientific  breth- 
ren, that  the  jade  objects  of  America  had  been 
transported  thither  from  Asia  in  prehistoric 
times,  when  Mongolian  tribes  settled  in  the 
New  Wot  Id,  and  that  the  intercourse  of  trade 
had  later  acted  in  the  same  manner.  For  Eu- 
rope, where  thousands  of  those  objects  have 
been  found,  the  Aryans  had  done  this  service, 
when  wandering  from  the  very  heart  of  Asia 
to  the  west,  the  source  of  the  jade  objects  of 
both  continents  being  Asia,  where  deposits  of 
the  mineral  are  known  to  occur  in  Siberia, 
Turkestan,  and  Burmah.  Recently  Dr.  Meyer, 
of  Dresden,  has  energetically  opposed  these 
views  in  a  large  folio  work  containing  many 
plates,  and  has  come  forward  with  the  opinion 
that  the  jade  sources  of  Europe  and  America 
yet  remain  to  be  discovered.  As  to  America 
we  are  glad  to  hear  that  this  much  simpler  and 
more  reasonable  explanation  of  the  problem 
has  now  been  verified,  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution of  Washington  lately  having  received 
from  Louisiana  an  immense  number  of  objects 
of  jade,  among  them  implements,  knives,  and 
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other  articles,  many  having  an  admirably  high 
finish,  and  with  them  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  stone  of  which  the  objects  were  made. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  similar  discoveries  may 
soon  be  expected  in  Europe,  especially  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  that  we  shall  succeed  in  ascertain- 
ing the  exact  districts  where  the  mineral  is  to 
be  found. 

The  Story  of  a  Masterpiece. — When 
Antokolslcy  conceived  his  "  Ivan  the  Terrible  " 
he  was  still  starving  on  a  pound  a  month.  It 
would  have  been  mere  midsummer  madness  to 
think  of  a  studio  of  his  own.  He  tried  to  get  one 
in  the  Academy  ;  but  he  tried  in  vain.  He  then 
asked  permission  to  work  there  during  the 
vacation  in  the  sculptors'  class  rooms  ;  and 
after  a  great  deal  of  circumlocution  the  required 
permission  was  granted  (1870)  on  condition 
that  in  return  for  it  he  mended  all  the  broken 
noses  and  maimed  hands  and  lame  legs  of  the 
battered  old  bas-reliefs  which  had  been  sent  in 
on  account  of  the  Academy  gold  medal.  He 
began  to  work  at  his  "  Ivan  the  Terrible  "  with 
the  passionate  and  indefatigable  unrest  peculiar 
to  him.  He  wanted  to  finish  it  out  of  hand, 
under  the  impulse  of  a  unique,  unbroken  in- 
spiration. The  incessant  labor,  the  old  un- 
ending hardships  and  privations,  the  miserable 
circumstances  under  which  he  lived  and 
wrought,  combined  to  make  him  seriously  ill. 
He  took  a  horrible  cough,  and  began  to  suffer 
violently  from  pulmonary  haemorrhage.  H  e  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  work,  and  go  home  and 
rest.  In  a  month  he  was  back  again  in  St. 
Petersburg.  There  a  new  grief  was  in  store 
for  him.  The  class-room  in  which  his  model 
stood,  by  order  of  the  academical  authorities, 
had  been  appropriated  to  other  uses,  and  the 
terrible  Tzar  had  been  parcelled  out  in  frag- 
ments, and  slowed  away  in  a  lumber  room 
under  the  roof.  Antokolsky  kept  up  his  heatt. 
He  was  worn  to  a  shadow  with  hardship  and 
illness  ;  he  had  no  light  to  work  in  and  no 
room  ;  he  was  faint  and  giddy  and  tired  ;  but 
he  labored  on.  And  at  last  "  The  Terrible" 
was  finished.  Naturally  enough,  the  artist's 
first  idea  was  to  show  his  work  to  his  profes- 
sors. He  was  a  young  man,  however  ;  and 
none  of  them  were  interested  in  his  work. 
Had  it  been  a  veteran's,  like  Pimenoff  or  Baron 
Klodt,  it  would  have  been  another  pair  of  shoes. 
But  it  was  only  Antokolsky's  ;  and  they  de- 
clined to  look  at  it.  So  the  artist  went  and 
called  on  Prince  Gagarin,  the  President  of  the 
Academy,  and  asked  inspection  of  him.  The 
President  was  very  civil,  told  him  that  he  had 
long  had  his  eye  on  him  and  that  he  would  be 
delighted  to  come  and  see.  He  came  ;  he  saw  ; 
he  was  conquered.  No  such  work  had  come 
from  a  Russian  artist  ;  and  he  knew  it,  and  was 
enchanted  with  the  knowledge.     Next  day  he 


returned  with  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Paul- 
ovna  ;  she  was  every  whit  as  much  astonished 
and  impressed  as  the  President.  "The  Em- 
peror must  see  your  work  !"  she  said  in  her 
ecstasy.  But  to  make  this  possible  another 
sacrifice  was  required  of  the  artist.  He  was 
still  under  the  tiles  ;  at  such  a  height  the  Emper- 
or and  he  were  practically  ten  thousand  milers 
apart  ;  and  he  was  recjuested  to  cut  up  his 
work,  and  get  it  carried  piecemeal  downstairs 
and  set  up  in  a  bigger  room  on  the  ground  floor. 
This  he  positively  refused  to  do.  The  Presi- 
dent was  persuasive  ;  the  Grand  Duchess  was 
benevolently  imperious  ;  but  the  sculptor  stood 
firm.  Then  at  a  sign  from  Her  Imperial  High- 
ness, a  miracle  was  operated  in  the  little  gar- 
ret. The  floor  became  covered  with  exquisite 
tapestry  ;  fair  windows  appeared  in  its  walls  ; 
it  grew  glorious  with  costly  furniture  and  silken 
hangings  ;  and  one  evening  at  six  o'clock  there 
was  a  strange  and  awful  jingle  of  spurs  on  the 
narrow  stairs,  and  in  came  the  Tzar.  He 
looked  affably  at  the  majestic  presentment  of 
his  predecessor  ;  and  he  honored  the  artist  with 
a  "  gracious  conversation":  "Who  are  you?" 
"Antokolsky."  "Where  from?"  "  Wilno." 
"Very  good  very  good!"  With  that  there 
was  another  strange  and  awful  jingle  of  spurs, 
and  the  Tzar  had  vanished.— Magazine  of 
Art. 

De  Lesseps  and  Abd-El-Kader.— a  late 
number  of  the  Nouvelle  Kevue  contains  an  in- 
teresting letter  on  Abd-el-Kader  by  M.  de 
Lesseps.  After  saying  that  others  will  write 
the  history  of  his  thirteen  years'  struggle  against 
France,  M.  de  Lesseps  proceeds  to  give  some 
hitherto  unpublished  details  concerning  Abd- 
el-Kader's  existence  since  his  defeat  and  capture 
by  the  French.  The  writer  says:  "On  my 
journey  to  Madrid,  where  I  was  sent  as  Am- 
bassador by  Lamartine  in  1848,  I  went  out  of 
my  way  to  pay  a  visit  to  Abd-el-Kader,  who 
was  at  the  Chateau  dePau  with  his  family.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen  him,  and  I 
was  struck  by  his  noble  and  calm  resignation. 
He  remained  faithful  to  France  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  life,  and  his  conduct  during  the  mas- 
sacres in  Syria  in  1866  did  much  to  check  the 
excesses  inspired  by  Mussulman  fanaticism, 
he  and  his  sons  being  the  protectors  and  sav- 
iours of  the  Christian  population  of  Damascus. 
On  that  occasion  he  received  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  the  following 
year,  while  I  was  travelling  in  Syria  in  order 
to  find  men  for  the  works  of  the  Suez  Canal,  I 
wrote  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Emir  telling  him 
that  I  was  about  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Damascus, 
whose  inhabitants  were  still  supposed  to  be 
badly  disposed  toward  Europeans.  When  the 
approach  of  my  caravan  was  announced  to  him 
he  hastened  to  come  and  meet  me,  and  he  no 
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sooner  saw  me  than  he  begged  me  to  accept  a 
seat  beside  him  in  his  carriage,  and  we  thus 
traversed  the  town  of  Damascus,  whose  inhab- 
itants, standing  in  crowds  in  front  of  their 
houses,  bowed  to  the  very  ground  to  the  Emir 
and  his  guests.  During  our  stay  of  several 
days  we  were  everywhere  received  as  friends. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Abd-el-Kader  came 
to  Paris  to  visit  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1867,  and  that,  like  the  Foreign  Sovereigns, 
he  received  the  Imperial  hospitality.  In  1S69 
he  went  from  Damascus  to  do  homage  to  the 
Empress  at  Port  Said,  and  to  take  part  with 
her  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  steamship  Forbin,  of  the  French  Navy, 
commanded  by  Captain  Meyer  (now  Admiral, 
commanding  in  Tonquin)  was  placed  at  his 
disposal.  Abd-el-Kader  prolonged  his  stay  in 
the  Isthmus,  where  the  Canal  Company  offered 
him  the  domain  of  Bir  Aboulballah  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Valley  of  Gessen  (the  Goshen  of 
the  Bible)."  M.  de  Lesseps  goes  on  to  explain 
that  owing  to  international  jealousy  this  proj- 
ect had  to  be  abandoned.  He  then  refers  to 
the  assistance  offered  by  Abd-el-Kader,  and 
adds  :  "  When  he  was  informed  of  my  jour- 
ney of  exploration  over  the  territory  of  the  in- 
land African  sea,  he  forwarded  me  a  message 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  noble  legacy,  for 
in  the  idea  of  the  Emir  it  was  to  contribute 
to  the  pacification  of  our  African  posses- 
sions, and  to  procure  for  us  the  attachment 
of  the  three  million  Mussulmans  destined 
to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  our  laws  and  civiliza- 
tion." 

The  Building  of  St.  Petersburg.— At 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  a  few  scat- 
tered Finnish  fishermen  were  almost  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  district  called  Ingria,  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  For 
nearly  a  century  the  territory,  though  formerly 
Russian,  had  belonged  to  Sweden,  when,  in 
1702,  Peter  the  Great,  after  a  siege  of  several 
days,  took  the  Swedish  fort  of  Nyenschanz, 
which  guarded  the  passage  by  the  Neva  to  Lake 
Ladoga.  Peter  had  resolved  upon  reorganiz- 
ing his  country,  and  winning  for  it  a  place 
among  the  Powers  of  the  West.  He  had  been 
longing  for  a  "window  by  which  the  Russians 
might  look  into  civilized  Europe,"  and  accord- 
ingly determined  to  erect  a  new  capital  upon 
the  desolate  marshes  and  low  swampy  islands 
among  which  the  Neva  flowed  on  to  the  Gulf 
of  Finland.  Accordingly,  a  vast  number  of 
peasants — Tartars,  Calmucks,  Cossacks,  In- 
grians,  Finns,  and  Russians— were  collected 
and  set  to  work,  and  employed  constantly  in 
deepening  the  river  channels,  raising  the  isl- 
ands, and  driving  innumerable  piles  into  the 


pestilential  swamps.  Peter  personally  superin- 
tended operations,  dwelling  in  a  cottage  which 
is  still  in  existence,  and  pushing  forward  oper- 
ations with  the  indomitable  energy  of  an  iron 
will  armed  with  absolute  power.  But  for  the 
enormous  masses  of  workmen  congregated  to- 
gether there  no  supplies  could  be  obtained  from 
the  surrounding  district,  which  had  been  devas- 
tated by  long  years  of  war,  and  the  convoys 
that  brought  provisions  across  Lake  Ladoga 
were  often  detained  by  contrary  winds.  Toil- 
ing on  in  cold  and  wet,  badly  fed,  and  almost 
without  shelter  in  inclement  weather,  it  is  little 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  foundations  of  the 
new  city  were  laid  at  the  cost  of  at  least  a  hun- 
dred thousand  lives.  But  the  Czar  had  willed 
that  a  great  city  should  rise  and  be  inhabited, 
and,  with  him,  to  will  was  to  perform.  Year 
after  year  forty  thousand  peasants  from  every 
part  of  his  dominions  were  sent  there  to  labor. 
Foreign  workmen  were  hired  to  build  and  em- 
bellish the  city,  and  also  to  teach  the  natives. 
Nobles  and  merchants  received  imperative  com- 
mands to  come  and  build  dwellings.  The  erec- 
tion of  stone  mansions  in  any  other  part  of  the 
empire  was  forbidden  while  the  new  capital 
was  in  progress.  To  assist  in  keeping  up  the 
supply  of  building  materials,  no  vessel,  large 
or  small,  was  permitted  to  sail  up  the  Neva, 
and  no  peasant's  cart  to  entfer  the  city,  without 
bringing  a  specified  quantity  of  building  stones. 
After  Peter's  death,  Catherine  I.  continued  the 
work,  though  less  vigorously.  Peter  II.  pre- 
ferred Moscow,  and  resided  there  till  his  death. 
The  Empress  Ann  did  much  to  adorn  St. 
Petersburg,  which  henceforth  became  the  set- 
tled residence  of  the  Court.  Various  edifices 
and  monuments  have  been  since  erected  by 
successive  monarchs.  The  Empress  Catherine 
lined  the  left  bank  of  the  Neva  with  a  granite 
quay,  which  has  not,  however,  prevented  serious 
inundations  since  that  time.  As  the  result  of 
so  much  imperial  energy,  and  so  much  toil  and 
suffering  on  the  part  of  the  wretched  laborers, 
a  vast  and  beautiful  city  has  replaced  the  dreary 
marshes  amid  which  Peter  dwelt  and  planned 
his  future  capital.  But  its  maintenance,  like 
its  foundation,  is  a  constant  struggle  with  nat- 
ure. It  rests  upon  a  substructure  of  piles, 
without  which  it  would  sink  deep  into  the 
marshes  below.  All  large  buildings,  the  granite 
quays,  the  very  foot-pavements,  rest  on  piles. 
The  district  produces  nothing  except  fish  from 
the  Neva,  and  for  six  months  in  the  year  the 
harbor  is  inaccessible.  The  winter  is  so  severe 
that  it  is  only  by  the  assiduous  labor  of  a  host 
of  workmen  that  the  city  can  be  annually  re- 
stored, in  readiness  for  summer  visitors.  Half 
a  century  of  neglect  would  insure  for  St. 
Petersburg  its  complete  destruction. 
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At  last  we  have  a  Life  of  Luther  which 
deserves  the  name.  Lives  there  have 
been  many  in  various  languags,  and 
Collections  of  Letters,  and  the  Table 
Talk,  and  details  more  or  less  accurate 
in  Histories  of  the  Reformation  ;  but  a 
biography  which  would  show  us  Luther 
in  all  aspects — as  a  child,  as  a  n;an,  as 
the  antagonist  of  Popes  and  Princes,  and 
as  a  father  and  householder  in  his  own 
home,  as  he  appeared  to  the  world,  and 
as  he  appeared  to  his  wife  and  children 
and  his  personal  friends — for  such  a 
biography  Europe  has  waited  till  the  eve 
of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  The  greatest  men,  strange  to  say, 
are  those  of  whom  the  world  has  been 
contented  to  know  the  least.  The 
"  lives"    of  the  greatest  saints  of    the 

*"  Luther's  Leben."  Von  Julius  Kostlin. 
Leipzig,  1883. 
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Church  are  little  more  than  legends.  A 
few  pages  will  contain  all  that  can  be 
authentically  learned  of  Raphael  or 
Shakespeare. 

Of  Luther,  at  all  events,  this  can  no 
longer  be  said.  The  Herr  Kostlin  in 
a  single  well-composed  volume  has  pro- 
duced a  picture  which  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  A  student  who  has  read  these 
600  pages  attentively  will  have  no  ques- 
tions left  to  ask.  He  will  have  heard 
Luther  speak  in  his  own  racy  provincial 
German.  He  will  have  seen  him  in  the 
pulpit.  He  will  have  seen  him  in  Kings' 
Courts  and  Imperial  Diets.  He  will 
have  seen  him  at  his  own  table,  or  work- 
ing in  his  garden,  or  by  his  children's 
bedside.  He  will  have  seen,  moreover 
— and  it  is  a  further  merit  of  this  most 
excellent  book — a  series  of  carefully  en- 
graved portraits  from  the  best  pictures, 
of  Luther  himself,  of  his  wife  and  family, 
28 
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and  of  all  the  most  eminent  men  with 
whom  his  work  forced  him  into  friend- 
ship or  collision. 

Such  a  volume  is  singularly  valuable 
to  us,  now  especiall)^  when  the  forces  of 
the  great  spiritual  deep  are  again  broken 
up  ;  when  the  intellect,  dissatisfied  with 
the  answers  which  Luther  furnished  to 
the  great  problems  of  life,  is  claiming  on 
one  side  to  revise  those  answers,  and  his 
great  Italian  enemy,  whom  he  and  tlie 
Protestant  I  world  after  him  called 
Antichrist,  is  pretending  on  the  other 
that  he  was  right  after  all,  and  that  we 
must  believe  in  him  or  in  nothing.  The 
Evangelicals  are  faint-hearted.  The 
men  of  science  are  indifferent.  The 
Romanists  see  their  opportunity  of  re- 
venging themselves  on  the  memory  of 
one  who  in  life  wrought  them  so  much 
woe  and  shame  ;  and  had  no  such  effort 
been  made,  Luther's  history  would  have 
been  overgrown,  like  a  neglected  grave, 
with  the  briers*  and  nettles  of  scandal. 
The  philosophy  of  history  undervalues 
the  work  of  individual  persons.  It 
attributes  political  and  spiritual  changes 
to  invisible  forces  operating  in  the  heart 
of  society,  regarding  the  human  actors 
as  no  more  than  ciphers.  It  is  tri^e  that 
some  great:  spiritual  convulsion  would 
certainly  have  shaken  Europe  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  for  the  Papal  domina- 
tion was  intellectually  and  morally 
undermined  ;  but  the  movement,  in- 
evitable as  it  was,  might  have  lasted  a 
hundred  years,  and  the  results  might 
have  been  utterly  different.  If  it  had 
been  left  to  Erasmus  and  the  humanists, 
the  shell  of  Romanism  might  have  sur- 
vived for  centuries,  while  a  cultivated 
Epicureanism  took  the  place  of  real  be- 
lief and  dissolved  the  morality  of  man- 
kind. If  the  revolt  had  been  hd  by 
fanatics  like  Carlstadt,  or  Zwingle,  or 
Miinzer,  the  princes  of  the  Empire  would 
have  combined  to  drown  an  insurrection 
in  blood  which  threatened  the  very  ex- 
istence of  society.  That  the  reformation 
was  able  to  establish  itself  in  the  shape 
which  it  assumed  was  due  to  the  one 
fact  thati^  there  existed  at  the  crisis  a 
single  person  of  commanding  mind  as 
the  incarnation  of  the  purest  wisdom 
which  then  existed  in  Germany,  in  whose 
words  the  bravest,  truest,  and  most 
honest  men  saw  their  own  thoughts  rep- 
resented ;  and  because  they  recognized 


this  man  as  the  wisest  among  them,  he 
was  allowed  to  impress  on  the  Reforma- 
tion his  own  individuality.  The  traces 
of  the  one  mind  are  to  be  seen  to-day  in 
the  mind  of  the  modern  world.  Had 
there  been  no  Luther,  the  English, 
American,  and  German  peoples  would 
be  thinking  differently,  would  be  acting 
differently,  would  be  altogether  different 
men  and  women  from  what  they  are  at 
this  moment. 

The  Luders,  Luthers — the  name  is 
the  same  as  Lothair — were  a  family  of 
l^easants  at  Muhra  or  More,  a  village  on 
the  skirts  of  the  Thuringian  forest,  in 
the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  "  I  am  a 
peasant's  son,"  Luther  wrote  ;  "  father, 
grandfather,  greatgrandfather,  were  all 
peasants."  The  father,  Hans  or  John, 
was  a  miner.  He  learned  his  trade  in  a 
copper  mine  at  Mohra,  but  removed  in 
early  manhood  to  Eisleben,  where  busi- 
ness was  more  active  ;  and  there,  being 
a  tough,  thrifty,  industrious  man,  he  did 
well  for  himself.  The  Mohra  people 
were  a  hard  race — what  the  Scotch  call 
"  dour" — and  Hans  Luther  was  one  of 
them.  Lie  married  a  peasant  woman 
like  himself,  and  from  this  marriage, 
now  just  400  years  ago,  on  the  loth  of 
November,  1483,  came  into  the  world  at 
Eisleben  his  first-born  son  Martin. 
,  Six  months  later,  still  following  his 
mining  work,  Hans  moved  his  family  to 
Mansfeld,  a  few  miles  distant,  in  a  valley 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Hartz  Mountains. 
He  (Continued  to  prosper.  He  vvorked 
himself  with  his  pick  in  the  mine  shafts. 
The  wife  cut  and  carried  the  wood  for 
the  cottage.  Hans,  steadily  rising,  be- 
came the  proprietor  of  a  couple  of  smelt- 
ing furnaces  ;  in  149 1  he  became  one  of 
the  four  Church  elders — what  we  should 
call  churchwardens.  He  drew  the  at- 
tention of  Count  Mansfeld  himself, 
whose  castle  overhung  the  village,  and 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  him. 
Melancthon,  who  knevv  both  Hans  and 
his  wife,  admired  and  honored  both  of 
them.  Their  portraits  were  taken  after- 
ward by  Cranach — the  features  of  both 
expressing  honesty,  piety,  and  clear  in- 
telligence, Martin  was  the  eldest  of 
seven  children  ;  he  was  brought  up 
kindly,  of  course,  but  without  special 
tenderness.  He  honored  and  loved  his 
parents,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  but  he 
thought  in  his  own  later  life  that  they 
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had  been  overharsh  with  him.  He  re- 
membered that  he  had  been  beaten  more 
than  once  for  trifles,  worse  than  his  fault 
deserved. 

Of  the  village  school  to  which  he  was 
early  sent  his  recollections  were  only 
painful.  He  was  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  there  was  what  pretended 
to  be  an  elementary  Latin  class.  But 
the  schoolmasters  of  his  childhood,  he 
said,  were  jailers  and  tyrants  ;  and  the 
schools  were  little  hells.  A  sense  of 
continued  wretchedness  and  injustice 
weighed  on  him  as  long  as  he  remained 
there,  and  made  his  childhood  miserable. 
But  he  must  have  shown  talents  which 
encouraged  his  father  to  spare  no  cost 
on  his  son's  education  that  his  own 
scanty  means  would  allow.  When  he 
v/as  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  a  more  ex- 
pensive school  at  Magdeburg,  and 
thence,  after  a  year,  to  a  still  better 
school  at  Eisenach,  where  he  was  taught 
thoroughly  well,  and  his  mind  began  to 
open.  Religion,  as  with  all  superior 
lads,  became  the  first  thought  with  him. 
He  asked  himself  what  God  was,  what 
he  was,  and  what  God  required  him  to 
do  ;  and  here  the  impressions  of  his 
home  experiences  began  to  weave  them- 
selves into  what  he  learned  from  books. 

The  old  Hans  was  a  Godfearing  man, 
who  prayed  habitually  at  his  children's 
bedside  ;  but  he  was  one  of  those 
straightforward  people  who  hated  argu- 
ments about  such  things,  who  believed 
what' he  had  been  told  by  his  priest,  but 
considered  that,  essentially,  religion 
meant  the  leading  a  good  life.  The 
Hartz  Mountains  were  the  home  of 
gnomes  and  demons,  or  at  least  of  the 
popular  belief  in  such  things.  Such 
stories  Father  Luther  regarded  as  lies  or 
tiicks  of  the  devil  ;  but  the  devil  himself 
was  a  grave  reality  to  him  ;  while  the 
mother  believed  in  witches,  and  was 
terribly  afraid  of  them.  Hans  himself 
could  see  straight  into  a  good  many 
things.  He  was  very  ill  once.  The 
parish  priest  came  to  prepare  him  for 
death,  and  suggested  that  he  should 
leave  a  legacy  to  the  Church.  Hans 
answered,  "  I  have  many  children,  I  will 
give  what  I  have  to  them,  they  need  it 
more."  He  had  something  of  his  son's 
imagination.  Looking  one  day  over  a 
harvest  field,  Martin  heard  him  say, 
"  How  strange  to  think  of  the  millions 


of  men  and  women  eating  and  drinking 
all  over  the  earth — and  all  to  be  gathered 
into  bundles  like  those  cornstalks." 
Many  such  speeches  young  Martin  must 
have  remembered  and  meditated  on. 
He  had  a  happy  life  on  the  whole  at  this 
school  at  Eisenach.  He  is  described  as 
having  been  a  merry  quick  young  fellow, 
fond  of  German  proverbs  and  popular 
songs  and  stories.  He  had  a  passion 
for  music,  and  helped  out  the  cost  of  his 
education  by  singing  carols  at  night 
from  door  to  door  with  three  or  four 
companions.  A  Frau  von  Gotta,  the 
wife  of  a  rich  Eisenach  burgher,  took 
notice  of  him  on  these  occasions,  made 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  invited  him 
to  her  house. 

His  promise  was  still  great.  His 
father,  who  had  no  leanings  for  priest- 
craft, designed  him  rather  for  the  law 
than  the  Church,  and  when  he  was  eigh- 
teen sent  him  to  Erfurt,  which  was  then 
the  best  university  in  Germany.  It  was 
the  period  of  the  revival  of  learning  ; 
scholastic  pedantry  was  deposed  from 
the  throne  where  it  reigned  so  long, 
and  young  men  were  beginning  to 
breathe  freely,  in  the  fresh  atmosphere 
of  Ovid  and  Virgil  and  Cicero.  Luther 
rose  rapidly  by  the  ordinary  steps,  be- 
came Baccalaureus,  and  Magister,  and 
covered  himself  on  the  way  with  distinc- 
tion. He  attended  law  lectures  and 
waded  into  the  Corpus  Juris ;  but 
desires  were  growing  in  him  which  these 
studies  failed  to  satisfy.  In  the  Uni- 
versity library  he  found,  by  accident,  a 
Latin  Bible  which  opened  other  views 
of  what  God  required  of  him.  He 
desired  to  be  good,  and  he  knew  that  he 
was  not  good.  He  was  conscious  of 
ambition,  pride,  vanity,  and  other  young 
men's  passions,  of  which  the  Bible  told 
him  to  cure  himself.  He  vvas  not  a  mart 
in  whom  impressions  could  be  lightly 
formed,  and  lightly  lost  ;  what  he  felt 
he  felt  intensely.  His  life  had  been  in- 
nocent of  any  grave  faults,  but  he  was 
conscious  every  moment  of  many  little 
ones.  "  Alas,"  he  said  one  day  when  he 
was  washing  his  hands,  "  the  more  I 
wash  thexTi,  the  fouler  they  grow."  The 
loss  of  an  intimate  friend  brought  vividly 
before  him  the  meaning  of  death  and 
judgment.  The  popular  story  of  the 
young  Alexius,  said  to  have  been  killed 
at   his  side  by   lightning,  is,  in  itself,  a 
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legend  ;  but  the  essence  of  it  is  true. 
Returning  to  Erfurt,  in  the  summer  of 
1505,  from  a  visit  to  his,  family  at  Mans- 
feld,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm.  The 
lightning  struck  the  ground  before  his 
feet  ;  he  fell  from  his  horse.  "  Holy 
Anne,"  he  cried  to  the  mother  of  the 
Virgin,  "  help  me  ;  I  will  become  a 
monk.''  Next  day  at  Erfurt,  he  re- 
pented of  his  vow,  for  he  knew  how  it 
would  grieve  his  father  ;  but  his  life  had 
been  spared  ;  he  believed  that  the  vow 
had  been  heard  and  registered  in  heaven  ; 
and  without  waiting  for  his  resolution  to 
be  shaken,  he  sought  and  found  admit- 
tance in  the  Augustinian  Monastery  in 
the  town.  His  career  hitherto  had  been 
so  brilliant  that  the  old  Hans  had 
formed  the  brightest  hopes  for  him.  He 
was  bitterly  disappointed,  knowing,  per- 
haps, more  of  monks  and  monkdom  than 
his  son.  He  consented  with  a  sore 
heart  perhaps  hoping  that  a  year's  experi- 
ence and  the  discipline  of  the  novitiate 
would  cure  a  momentary  folly.  The 
Augustinians  owned  no  property  ;  they 
lived  on  alms,  and  the  young  Martin,  to 
break  his  pride,  was  set  to  the  lowest 
drudgery  in  the  house,  and  was  sent 
about  the  town  to  beg.  Luther,  however, 
flung  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
severest  penances.  He  fasted,  he  prayed, 
he  lay  on  the  stones,  he  distracted  his 
spiritual  adviser  with  the  refinements  of 
his  confessions.  The  common  austerities 
failing,  he  took  to  hair  shirts  and  whips, 
and  the  brethren  supposed  that  they  had 
a  growing  saint  among  them.  To  him- 
self, these  recourses  availed  nothing. 
The  temper  which  he  hoped  to  drive  out 
of  himself  clung  to  him  in  spite  of  all 
prescribed  remedies.  But  still  he 
persevered  ;  the  novitiate  ended,  and  he 
took  the  vows  and  became  full  monk  and 
priest.  His  father  attended  the  cere- 
mony, though  in  no  pleasant  humor. 
"  You  learned  men,"  he  said  at  the 
convent  dinner,  "have  you  never  read 
that  a  man  should  obey  his  father  and 
mother?"  They  told  him  his  son  had 
received  a  call  from  heaven.  "  Pray 
God,"  the  old  man  answered,  "it  be 
not  a  trick  of  the  devil.  I  must  eat  and 
drink  with  you,  but  I  would  gladly  be 
gone." 

Two  years  passed  away.  Luther  oc- 
cupied himself  with  eagerly  studying  the 
Bible,  but  his  reading  would  not  pacify 


his  restless  conscientiousness.  The 
Vicar  General  of  the  Order,  Father 
Staupitz,  a  wise,  open-minded  man,  saw 
him,  heard  his  confessions,  and  under- 
stood them.  He  perceived  that  his  mind 
was  preying  upon  itself,  and  that  he  re- 
quired to  be  taken  out  of  himself  by 
active  employment. 

The  Elector  Frederick,  Frederick  the 
Wise,  as  distinguished  from  his  brother 
and  his  nephew,  had  lately  founded  a 
university  at  Wittenberg,  a  considerable 
town  on  the  Elbe.  The  Augustinians 
had  an  affiliated  house  in  Wittenberg, 
and  Staupitz  transferred  Luther  thither, 
to  teach  theology  and  philosophy. 

Luther  was  now  twenty-five,  and  there 
is  a  gap  of  two  years  in  his  history.  He 
must  have  observed  and  thought  much 
in  these  years,  or  the  tinder  would 
scarcely  have  been  kindled  by  the  sparks 
which  fell  upon  it  at  the  end  of  them. 
The  air  of  Germany  was  growing  thick 
with  symptoms  of  storm.  After  long 
sleep  men  were  beginning  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  electric  flashes  were 
playing  about — sheet  lightning,  still  but 
strange  and  menacing.  Religion  as  it 
professed  to  be,  and  religion  as  it  was 
embodied  in  the  lives  of  church 
dignitaries  and  priests  and  friars,  were  in 
startling  contrast,  and  the  silence  with 
which  the  difference  had  been  long  ob- 
served was  being  broken  by  malicious 
mockeries  in  the  Epistolce  Obsciiyoriim 
Vivo  rum. 

In  15  1 1,  business  of  the  Augustinian 
Order  requiring  that  two  of  the  brethren 
from  the  Electorate  should  be  sent  to 
Rome,  Luther  was  chosen,  with  another 
monk,  for  the  commission.  There  were 
no  carriages  in  those  days,  or  at  least 
none  for  humble  monks.  He  walked, 
and  was  six  weeks  upon  the  journey, 
being  fed  and  lodged  at  religious  houses 
upon  the  way.  He  went  full  of  hope 
that  in  Rome,  at  least,  in  the  heart  of 
Christendom,  and  under  the  eye  of  the 
vicegerent  of  Christ,  he  would  find  the 
living  faith,  which  far  off  had  grown 
cold  and  mildewed.  When  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  sacred  city,  consecrated  as 
it  had  been  by  the  blood  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  he  flung  himself  on  his  knees  in 
a  burst  of  emotion.  His  emotion  made 
him  exaggerate  his  disappointment.  He 
found  a  splendid  city,  a  splendid  court, 
good  outward  order,  and  careful  political 
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administration.  He  found  art  on  its 
highest  pinnacle  of  glory.  But  it  was 
Pagan  Rome,  not  Christian.  The  talk 
of  society  was  of  Alexander  the  Sixth 
and  the  Borgian  infamies.  Julius,  the 
reigning  Pontiff,  was  just  returning  from 
the  Venetian  wars,  where  he  had  led  a 
storming  party  in  person  into  the  breach 
of  a  besieged  city.  The  morals  of  the 
Cardinals  were  a  public  jest.  Luther 
himself  heard  an  officiating  priest  at  the 
altar  say  scornfully,  "  Bread  thou  art, 
and  bread  thou  remainest."  The  very 
name  "  Christian"  was  a  synonym  of  a 
fool.  He  was  perhaps  an  impierfect 
judge  of  what  he  observed,  and  he  re- 
mained in  the  city  only  a  month.  But 
the  impression  left  upon  him  was  in- 
delible. "  I  would  not,"  he  said  after- 
ward, "  for  a  hundred  thousand  gulden 
have  missed  the  sight  of  Rome.  I  might 
have  thought  else,  that  I  did  the  Pope 
injustice." 

He  returned  to  Wittenberg  convinced 
probably  that  Popes  and  Cardinals  were 
no  indispensable  parts  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  but  still  with  nothing  of  the  spirit 
of  a  rebel  in  him,  and  he  flung  himself 
into  his  work  with  enthusiasm.  His 
sermons  became  famous.  He  preached 
with  an  energy  of  conviction  upon  sin 
and  atonement  ;  on  human  worlhless- 
ness,  and  the  mercy  and  grace  of  the 
Almighty  ;  his  impassioned  words  drawn 
fresh,  chrough  his  own  heart,  from  ihe 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  His  look,  his 
manner,  his  "demonic  eyes,"  brilliant 
black  with  a  yellow  rim  round  the  iris 
like  a  lion's,  were  startling  and  impres- 
sive. People  said  "  this  monk  had 
strange  ideas."  I'he  Elector  heard  him 
once  and  took  notice.  The  Elector's 
chaplain  and  secretary,  Spalatin,  became 
his  intimate  friend. 

The  incidents  of  his  life  are  all  related 
with  clear  brevity  by  Herr  Kostlin.  In 
this  article  I  must  conhne  myself  to  the 
critical  epochs.  From  1512  to  1517  he 
remained  busy  at  Wittenberg,  little 
dreaming  that  he  was  to  be  the  leader  of 
a  spiritual  revolution.  It  was  enough 
for  him  if  he  could  walk  uprightly  along 
the  line  of  his  own  private  duty.  The 
impulse  with  him,  as  with  all  great 
men,  came  from  without. 

Pope  Julius  was  gone.  Leo  the  Tenth 
succeeded  him  ;  and  the  cultivated 
Pontiff  desired  to   signalize  his  reign  by 


building  the  grandest  church  in  the 
world.  Money  was  needed,  and  he 
opened  his  spiritual  treasury.  He  had  no 
belief  himself  in  the  specific  value  of  his 
treasures  ;  but  others  had,  and  were 
willing  to  pay  for  them.  "  Christianity," 
he  observed,  "  was  a  profitable  fable." 
His  subjects  throughout  the  world  were 
daily  committing  sins  which  involved 
penance  before  they  could  be  pardoned. 
Penances  in  this  life  were  rarely  adecjuate, 
and  had  to  be  compensated  by  indefinite 
ages  of  purgatory.  Purgatory  was  an 
unpleasant  prospect.  The  Pope  had  at 
his  disposal  the  superfluous  merits  of 
extraordinary  saints,  which  could  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  average 
sinners'  debts,  if  the  average  sinners 
chose  to  purchase  them  ;  and  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  for  a  general  sale 
of  Indulgences  (as  they  were  called) 
throughout  Catholic  Europe.  The 
commissioner  for  Germany  was  Albert, 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  Cardinal  and 
Prince  of  the  Empire,  a  youth  of  twenty- 
seven,  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts  like  his 
Holiness — loose,  luxurious,  and  sensual 
— a  rather  worse  specimen  than  usual  of 
the  average  great  churchman  of  the  age. 
Kostlin  gives  a  picture  of  him,  a  thick- 
lipped  heavy  face,  with  dull  eyes,  a  long 
drooping  nose,  and  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  turned  contemptuously  up.  The 
Pope  had  made  him  pay  lavishly  for  the 
Pallium  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
archbishopric.  He  had  borrowed 
30,000  gulden  from  the  Fuggers  at 
Augsburg,  the  Rothschilds  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Leo  in  return  had 
granted  him  the  contract  for  the  Indul- 
gences on  favorable  terms.  The  Cardi- 
nal was  to  collect  the  money  ;  half  of  it 
was  to  be  remitted  to  Rome  ;  half  was 
to  go  to  the  repayment  of  the  loan.  It 
was  a  business  transaction,  conducted 
with  the  most  innocent  frankness.  Car- 
dinal Albert  could  not  wholly  be  relied 
upon.  An  agent  of  the  Fuggers  accom- 
panied each  of  the  sub-commissioners, 
who  carried  round  the  wares,  to  receive 
their  share  of  the  profit. 

A  Dominican  monk  named  Tetzel  was 
appointed  to  collect  in  Saxony,  and  he 
was  as  accomplished  as  a  modern  auc- 
tioneer. He  entered  the  towns  in  pro- 
cession, companies  of  priests  bearing 
candles  and  banners,  choristers  chanting 
and  ringing  bells.    At  the  churches  a  red 
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cross  was  set  upon  the  altars,  a  silk  ban- 
ner floating  from  it  with  the  Papal  arms, 
and  a  great  iron  dish  at  the  foot  to  re- 
ceive the  equivalents  for  (he  myriads  of 
years  of  the  penal  fire  of  Tartarus. 
Eloquent  preachers  invited  all  offenders, 
the  worst  especially,  robbers,  murderers, 
and  adulterers,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  ;  insisted  on  the  efficacy 
of  the  remedy  ;  and  threatened  with  ex- 
communication any  wretch  who  dared  to 
question  it. 

In  a  world  where  printed  books  were 
beginning  to  circulate,  in  a  genera- 
tion which  had  been  reading  Erasmus 
and  the  Epistohe  Obscuroruin  Vivon/m, 
this  proceeding  was  a  high  flight  of  in- 
solence. Superstition  had  ceased  to  be 
a  delusion,  and  had  passed  into  con- 
scious hypocrisy.  The  Elector  Freder- 
ick remonstrated.  Among  the  laity 
there  was  a  general  murmur  of  scorn  or 
anger  ;  Luther  wrote  privately  to  several 
bishops  to  entreat  their  interference  ; 
but  none  would  move,  and  Tetzel  was 
coming  near  to  Wittenberg.  Luther 
determined  to  force  the  question  before 
public  opinion.  It  was  common  in  uni- 
versities, when  there  were  points  un- 
settled in  morals  or  theology,  for  any 
member  who  pleased  to  set  up  proposi- 
tions for  open  disputation,  to  propound 
an  opinion,  and  offer  to  maintain  it 
against  all  comers.  The  challenger  did 
not  commit  himself  to  the  adoption  of  the 
opinion  in  his  own  person.  He  under- 
took to  defend  it  in  argument,  that  the 
opposite  side  might  be  heard.  Availing 
himself  of  the  ordinary  practice,  on 
October  31st,  15 17,  the  most  memorable 
day  iji  modern  European  history, 
Luther,  being  then  thirty-four  years  old, 
fixed  ninety-five  theses  on  the  door  of 
Wittenberg  church,  calling  in  question 
the  Papal  theory  of  Indulgences,  and  the 
Pope's  right  to  sell  them.  In  itself  there 
was  nothing  unusual  in  such  a  step.  No 
council  of  the  Church  had  defined  or 
ratified  the  doctrine  of  Indulgences. 
The  subject  was  matter  of  general  con- 
versation, and  if  the  sale  of  Indulgences 
could  be  defended,  an  opportunity  was 
made  for  setting  uneasy  minds  at  rest. 
The  question,  however,  was  one  which 
could  not  be  set  at  rest.  In  a  fort- 
night the  theses  were  flying  everywhere, 
translated     into     vernacular     German. 


Tetzel  condescended  only  to  answer  that 
the  Pope  was  infallible.  John  Eck,  a 
professor  at  Ingolstadt,  to  whom  Luther 
had  sent  a  copy  in  expectation  of  sym- 
pathy, thundered  against  him  as  a 
Hussite  and  a  heretic.  Louder  and 
louder  the  controversy  raged.  The 
witches'  caldron  had  boiled,  and  the 
foul  lees  of  popular  superstition  and 
priestly  abuses  came  rushing  to  the  sur- 
face. Luther  himself  was  frightened  at 
the  storm  which  he  had  raised.  He  wrote 
humbly  to  Pope  Leo,  trusting  his  cause 
in  his  hands.  Leo  was  at  first  amused  : 
"  Brother  Martin,"  he  said,  "  has  a  fair 
wit  ;  it  is  only  a  quarrel  of  envious 
monks."  When  the  theses  were  in  his 
hands,  and  he  saw  that  the  matter  was 
serious,  he  said  more  impatiently  :  "  a 
drunken  German  has  written  them — 
when  he  is  sober  he  will  be  of  another 
mind."  But  the  agitation  only  grew  the 
wilder.  Almost  a  year  passed,  and  Leo 
found  that  he  must  despatch  a  Legate 
(Cardinal  Caietanus)  into  Germany  to 
quiet  matters.  Along  with  him  he  wrote 
an  anxious  letter  to  the  En;peror 
Maximilian,  with  another  to  the  Elector 
requiring  hira  to  deliver  "  the  child  of 
iniquity"  into  the  Legate's  hands,  and 
threatening  an  interdict  if  he  was  dis- 
obeyed. A  Diet  of  the  Empire  was 
summoned  to  meet  at  Augsburg,  in 
August,  15 18.  Caietanus  was  present, 
and  Luther  was  required  to  attend. 

The  Elector  Frederick  was  a  prudent, 
experienced  prince,  who  had  no  desire 
to  quarrel  with  the  See  of  Rome  ;  but 
he  had  seen  into  the  infamy  of  the  Indul- 
gences, and  did  not  mean  to  hand  over 
one  of  his  subjects  to  the  summary  proc- 
ess with  which  the  Pope  would  have 
closed  the  controversy.  The  old  Em- 
peror Maximilian  was  a  wise  man  too. 
He  was  German  to  the  heart,  and  the 
Germans  had  no  love  for  Italian  su- 
premacy. Pregnant  sayings  are  reported 
by  Luther  of  Maximilian  :  "  There  are 
three  kings  in  Europe,"  he  once  ob- 
served, "  the  Emperor,  the  King  of 
France,  and  the  King  of  England.  I 
am  a  king  of  kings.  If  I  give  an  order 
to  the  princes  of  the  empire,  they  obey  if 
they  please  ;  if  ihey  do  not  please,  they 
disobey.  The  King  of  France  is  a  king 
of  asses.  He  orders  what  he  pleases, 
and  they  obey  like  asses.     The  King  of 
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England  is  king  of  a  loyal  nation.  They 
obey  him  with  heart  and  mind  as  faithful 
subjects." 

A  secretary  had  embezzled  3000 
gulden.  Maximilian  sent  for  him,  and 
asked  what  should  be  done  to  a  con- 
fidential servant  who  had  robbed  his 
master.  The.  secretary  recommended 
the  gallows.  "  Nay,  nay,"  the  Emperor 
said,  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
"  I  cannot  spare  you  yet." 

Euther  was  told  that  he  must  appear. 
He  looked  for  nothing  but  death,  and  he 
thought  of  the  shame  which  he  would 
bring  upon  his  parents.  He  had  to 
walk  from  Wittenberg,  and  he  had  no 
money.  At  Nuremberg  he  borrowed  a 
coat  of  a  friend  that  he  might  present 
himself  in  such  high  company  with 
decency.  He  arrived  at  Augsburg  on 
the  7th  of  October.  The  Eegate  would 
have  seized  him  at  once  ;  but  Maximilian 
had  sent  a  safe-conduct  for  him,  and 
Germany  was  not  prepared  to  allow  a 
second  treachery  like  that  which  had 
sent  Huss  to  the  stake.  The  princes  of 
the  Diet  were  out  of  humor  too,  for 
Caietanus  had  been  demanding  money 
from  them,  and  they  had  replied  with  a 
list  of  grievances — complaints  of  An- 
nates, first  fruits,  and  Provisions, 
familiar  to  the  students  of  English  Ref- 
ormation history.  The  Legate  saw  that 
he  must  temporize  with  the  troublesome 
monk.  Luther  was  told  that  if  he  would 
retract  he  would  be  recommended  to  the 
Pope,  and  might  look  for  high  pro- 
motion. Caietanus  himself  then  sent 
for  him.  Had  the  Cardinal  been 
moderate,  Luther  said  afterward  that 
he  was  prepared  to  yield  in  much.  He 
was  still  young,  and  diffident,  and 
modest  ;  and  it  was  a  great  thing  for  a 
peasant's  son  to  stand  alone  against  the 
ruling  powers.  But  the  Legate  was 
scornful.  He  could  not  realize  that  this 
insignificant  object  before  him  was  a 
spark  of  living  fire,  which  might  set  the 
world  blazing.  He  told  Luther  briefly 
that  he  must  retract  his  theses.  Luther 
said  he  could  not  without  some  answer 
to  them.  Caietan  would  not  hear  of 
argument.  "  Think  you,"  he  said. 
"  that  the  Pope  cares  for  the  opinions  of 
Germany  ?  Think  you,  that  the  princes 
will  take  up  arms  for  you  ?  No  indeed. 
And  where  will  you  be  then  ?"     "  Un- 


der heaven,"  Luther  answered.  He 
wrote  to  the  Legate  afterward  that  per- 
haps he  had  been  too  violent.  If  the  sale 
of  Indulgences  was  stopped  he  promised 
to  be  silent.  Caietan  replied  only  with 
a  scheme  for  laying  hold  on  him  in  spite 
of  his  safe-conduct.  Being  warned  of 
his  danger,  he  escaped  at  night  through 
a  j)ostern,  and  rode  off  with  a  guide, 
"  in  a  monk's  gown  and  unbreeched," 
home  to  Wittenberg. 

The  Legate  wrote  fiercely  to  the 
Elector.  Luther  offered  to  leave  Saxony 
and  seek  an  asylum  in  Paris.  But 
Frederick  replied  that  the  monk  had 
done  right  in  refusing  to  retract  till  the 
theses  had  been  argued.  He  was  un- 
easy ;  he  was  no  theologian  ;  but  he 
had  a  sound  instinct  that  the  Indul- 
gences were  no  better  than  scandalous 
robbery.  Luther  for  the  present  should 
remain  where  he  was. 

Luther  did  remain,  and  was  not  idle. 
He  published  an  account  of  his  interview 
with  the  Legate.  He  wrote  a  tract  on 
the  Papal  supremacy  and  appealed  to  a 
general  council.  The  Pope  found  that 
he  must  still  negotiate.  He  had  for  a 
chamberlain  a  Saxon  noble,  Carl  Von 
Miltitz,  a  born  subject  of  the  Elector. 
He  sent  Miltitz  to  Frederick  with  "  the 
Golden  Rose,"  the  highest  compliment 
which  the  Court  of  Rome  could  pay, 
with  the  politest  of  letters.  He  had 
heard  with  surprise,  he  said,  that  a  child 
of  perdition  was  preaching  heresy  in  his 
dominions.  He  had  the  utmost  con- 
fidence that  his  beloved  son  and  the 
magistrates  of  the  electorate  would  put 
this  offspring  of  •  Satan  to  silence. 
Miltitz  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter  15 18-19.  ^^  discovered,  to  his 
astonishment,  that  three-fourths  of  Ger- 
many was  on  Luther's  side.  So  fast  the 
flame  had  spread,  that  an  army  of  25,000 
men  would  not  be  able  to  carry  him  off 
by  force.  He  sought  an  interview  with 
lAither,  at  which  Spalatin,  the  Elector's 
chaplain,  was  present.  He  sobbed  and 
implored  ;  kisses,  tears  —  crocodile's 
tears — were  tried  in  profusion.  Luther 
was  ready  to  submit  his  case  to  a  synod 
of  German  bishops,  and  wrote  again 
respectfully  to  the  Pope  declining  to  re- 
tract, but  hoping  that  the  Holy  See  would 
no  longer  persist  in  a  course  which  was 
creating  scandal  through  Germany. 
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Perhaps  if  Maximilian  had  lived  the 
Pope  would  have  seen  his  way  to  some 
concession,  for  Maximilian,  it  was  cer- 
tain, would  never  sanction  violent 
courses  ;  but,  in  January,  15 19,  Maxi- 
milian died,  and  Charles  the  Fifth  suc- 
ceeded him.  Charles  was  then  but 
twenty  years  old  ;  the  Elector  Freder- 
ick's influence  had  turned  the  scale  in 
favor  of  Maximilian's  grandson.  There 
were  hopes  then  that  a  young  prince, 
coming  fresh  to  the  throne  in  the  bitter 
throes  of  a  new  era,  might  set  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  national  German  reforma- 
tion, and  regrets  since  have  been  wasted 
on  the  disappointment.  Regrets  for 
"  what  might  have  been"  are  proverbi- 
ally idle.  Great  movements  which  are 
unresisted  flow  violently  on,  and  waste 
themselves  in  extravagance  and  destruc- 
tion ;  and  revolutions  which  are  to  mark 
a  step  in  the  advance  of  mankind,  need 
always  the  discipline  of  opposition,  till 
the  baser»parts  are  beaten  out  of  them. 
Like  the  two  horses  which  in  Plato's 
fable  draw  the  chariot  of  the  soul  through 
the  vaults  of  heaven,  two  principles  work 
side  by  side  in  evolving  the  progress  of 
humanity — the  principle  of  liberty  and 
the  principle  of  authority.  Liberty  un- 
checked rushes  into  anarchy  and  license  ; 
authoiity,  if  it  has  no  antagonism  to 
fear,  stagnates  into  torpor,  or  degenerates 
into  tyranny.  Luther  represented  the 
new  life  which  was  beginning  ;  Charles 
the  Fifth  represented  the  institutions  of 
1500  years,  which,  if  corrupt  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  in  others  had  not  lost 
their  old  vitality,  and  were  bearing  fruit 
still  in  brave  and  noble  forms  of  human 
nature.  Charles  was  Emperor  of  the 
Germany  of  Luther,  but  he  was  also  the 
King  of  the  Spain  of  St.  Ignatius.  The 
Spaniards  were  as  earnestly  and  piously 
Catholic,  as  the  Germans  were  about  to 
become  Evangelicals.  Charles  was  in 
his  religion  Spanish.  Simple,  brave, 
devout,  unaffected,  and  wise  beyond  his 
years,  he  believed  in  the  faith  which  he 
had  inherited.  Some  minds  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  fly  eagerly  after  new  ideas, 
and  the  latest  born  appears  the  truest  ; 
other  minds  look  on  speculative  novelties 
as  the  ephemeral  productions  of  vanity 
or  restlessness,  and  hold  to  the  creeds 
which  have  been  tested  by  experience, 
and  to  the  profession  in  which  their 
fathers   have  lived  and  died.     Both  of 


these  modes  of  thought  are  good  and 
honorable  in  themselves,  both  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  truth  ; 
yet  they  rarely  coexist  in  any  single  per- 
son. By  nature  and  instinct  Charles 
the  Fifth  belonged  to  the  side  of 
authority  ;  and  interest,  and  indeed 
necessity,  combined  to  hold  him  to  it. 
In  Germany  he  was  king  of  kings,  but 
of  kings  over  whom,  unless  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Diet,  his  authority  was  a 
shadow.  In  Spain  he  was  absolute 
sovereign  ;  and  if  he  had  gone  with  the 
Reformers  against  the  Pope,  he  would 
have  lost  the  hearts  of  his  hereditary 
subjects.  Luther  was  not  to  find  a 
friend  in  Charles  ;  but  he  was  to  find  a 
noble  enemy,  whose  lofty  qualities  he 
always  honored  and  admired. 

After  the  failure  of  Miltitz,  the  Princes 
of  the  empire  had  to  decide  upon  their 
course.  In  the  summer  of  15 19,  there 
was  an  intellectual  tournament  at  Leipzig, 
before  Duke  George  of  Saxony.  Luther 
was  the  champion  on  one  side,  John  Eck, 
of  Ingolstadt,  on  the  other.  We  have  a 
description  of  Luther  by  a  friend  who 
saw  him  on  this  occasion  :  he  was  of 
middle  height,  so  lean  from  study  and 
anxiety  that  his  bones  could  be  counted. 
He  had  vast  knowledge,  command  of 
Scripture,  fair  acquaintance  with  Greek 
and  Hebrew  ;  his  manner  was  good  ;  his 
speech  pregnant  with  matter  ;  in  society 
he  was  lively,  pleasant,  and  amusing. 
On  his  feet,  he  stood  remarkably  firm, 
body  bent  rather  back  than  forward,  the 
face  thrown  up,  and  the  eyes  flashing 
like  a  lion's. 

Eck  was  less  favorably  drawn  :  with  a 
face  like  a  butcher's,  and  a  voice  like  a 
town  crier's  ;  a  hesitation  in  speech 
which  provoked  a  play  upon  his  name, 
as  being  like  the  eck,  eck,  eck  of  a 
jackdaw.  Eck  called  Luther  a  disciple 
of  John  Huss  ;  and  Luther  defended 
Huss.  Luther  had  appealed  to  a 
general  council.  Eck  reminded  him 
that  the  Council  of  Constance  had  con- 
demned Huss,  and  so  forced  him  to  say 
that  councils  might  make  mistakes. 
Papal  supremacy  was  next  fought  over. 
Did  Christ  found  it  ?  Could  it  be 
proved  from  the  New  Testament  ? 
Duke  George  thought  Eck  had  the  best 
of  the  encounter.  Leipzig  Catholic  gos- 
sip had  a  story  that  Luther's  mother  had 
confessed  that  Martin's  father  had  been 
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the  devil.  But  Luther  remained  the 
favorite  of  Germany.  His  tracts  circu- 
lated in  hundreds  of  thousands.  Ulrich 
von  Hutten  and  Franz  von  Sickingen 
offered  him  an  asylum  if  he  hnd  lo  leave 
the  electorate.  He  published  an  address 
to  the  German  nation,  denouncing  the 
Papacy  as  a  usurpation,  which  rang  like 
the  blast  of  a  trumpet.  He  sent  a  copy 
to  the  Elector,  who  replied  with  a 
basket  of  game. 

Eck,  meanwhile,  who  thought  the 
victory  had  been  his,  was  des])alched  by 
Duke  George  to  Rome,  to  urge  the  Pope 
to  action.  Charles  had  signified  his  own 
intended  attitude  by  ordering  Luther's 
writings  to  be  burned  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Pope  Leo  thus  encouraged,  on 
the  1 6th  of  June,  1520,  issued  his  famous 
Bull,  against  "  the  wild  boar  who  had 
broken  into  the  Lord's  vineyard." 
Forty-one  of  Luther's  propositions  were 
selected  and  specially  condemned  ;  and 
Eck  was  sent  back  with  it  to  Germany, 
with  orders  if  the  wild  boar  was  still  im- 
penitent, to  call  in  the  secular  arm. 
Erasmus,  who  had  been  watching  the 
storm  from  a  distance,  ill  contented,  but 
not  without  clear  knowledge  where  the 
right  lay,  sent  word  that  no  good  was  to 
be  looked  for  from  the  young  Emperor. 
Luther,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
death  as  the  immediate  outlook  for  him, 
was  perfectly  fearless.  The  Pope  could 
but  kill  his  body,  and  he  cared  only 
for  his  soul  and  for  the  truth.  The 
Pope  had  now  condemned  formally  what 
Luther  conceived  to  be  written  in  the 
plainest  words  in  Scripture.  The  Papal 
chair,  therefore,  was  "Satan's  seat," 
and  the  occupant  of  it  was  plainly  Anti- 
christ. At  the  Elector's  request  he 
wrote  to  Leo  once  more,  but  he  told 
him,  in  not  conciliatory  language,  that 
the  See  of  Rome  was  worse  than  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  When  Eck  arrived  in 
December,  on  his  commission,  Luther 
ventured  the  last  step,  from  which  there 
could  be  no  retreat.  The  Pope  had 
condemned  Luther's  writings  to  the  fire. 
On  the  loth  of  December,  Luther 
solemnly  burned  at  Wittenberg  a  copy 
of  the  Papal  Decretals.  "Because," 
he  said,  "  thou  hast  troubled  the  Lord's 
saints,  let  eternal  fire  consume  thee." 
The  students  of  the  university  sang  the 
Te  Deum  round  the  pile,  and  completed 
the  sacrifice  with  flinging  into  the  flames 


the  Bull  which  had  been  brought  by 
Eck.  Luther  trembled,  he  said,  before 
the  daring  deed  was  accomplished,  but 
when  it  was  done  he  was  better  pleased 
than  with  any  act  of  his  life.  A  storm 
had  now  burst,  he  said,  which  would  not 
end  till  the  day  of  judgment. 

The  prophecy  was  true  in  a  sense 
deeper  than  Luther  intended.  'I'he  in- 
tellectual conflict  which  is  still  raging  is 
the  yet  uncompleted  outcome  of  that 
defiance  of  established  authority.  Far 
and  wide  the  news  flew.  Pamphlets, 
poems,  satires,  siiowered  from  the  print- 
ing-presses. As  in  the  dawn  of  Chris- 
tianity, house  was  set  against  house,  and 
fathers  against  their  sons  and  daughters. 
At  Rome  the  frightened  courtiers  told 
each  other  that  the  monk  of  Wittenberg 
was  coming  with  70,000  barbarians  to 
sack  the  Holy  City,  like  another  Attila. 

The  Pope  replied  with  excommunicat- 
ing Luther  and  all  his  adherents,  and 
laying  the  country  which  harbored  him 
under  the  threatened  interdict.  The 
Elector  gave  no  sign  ;  all  eyes  were 
looking  to  the  young  Emperor.  An 
Imperial  Diet  was  called,  to  meet  at 
Worms  in  1521,  at  which  Charles  was  to 
be  present  in  person,  and  there  Luther 
was  to  come  and  answer  for  himself. 
The  Elector  remembered  the  fate  of 
John  Huss  at  Constance.  Charles 
undertook  for  Luther's  safety  ;  but  a 
safe-conduct  had  not  saved  Huss,  and 
Popes  could  dispense  wilh  promises. 
Luther  himself  had  little  hope,  but  also 
no  fear.  "  I  will  go,"  he  said,  "  if  I 
am  to  be  carried  sick  in  ray  bed.  I  am 
called  of  the  Lord  when  the  Kaiser  calls 
me.  I  trust  only  that  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  will  not  begin  his  reign  wilh 
shedding  innocent  blood.  I  would 
rather  be  murdered  by  the  Romans." 

The  Diet  met  on  the  21st  of  January. 
The  Princes  assembled.  The  young 
Emperor  came  for  the  first  time  face  to 
face  with  them,  wilh  a  fixed  purpose  to 
support  the  insulted  majesty  of  the 
spiritual  sovereign  of  Christendom. 
His  first  demand  was  that  Lulher  should 
be  arrested  at  Wittenberg,  and  that  his 
patrons  should  be  declared  traitors. 
Seven  days  followed  of  sharp  debate. 
The  Elector  Frederick  dared  to  say 
that  "he  found  nothing  in  the  Creed 
about  the  Roman  Church,  but  only  the 
Catholic     Christian    Church. I'his 
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monk  makes  work,''  said  another  ; 
"  some  of  us  would  ^crucify  him,  and  I 
think  he  will  hardly  escape  ;  but  what 
if  he  rises  again  the  third  day  ?"  The 
princes  of  the  empire  naturally  enough 
did  not  like  rebels  against  lawful 
authority  ;  but  the  Elector  was  resolute, 
and  it  was  decided  that  Luther  should 
not  be  condemned  without  a  hearing. 
The  Pope  as  such  had  few  friends  among 
them — even  Duke  George  himself  in- 
sisted that  many  things  needed  mending. 
Kaspar  Sturm,  the  Imperial  herald, 
was  sent  to  Wittenberg  to  command 
Luther's  attendance,  under  pain  of  being 
declared  a  heretic.  The  Emperor 
granted  a  safe-conduct,  and  twenty  one 
days  were  allowed.  On  the  2d  of 
April,  the  Tuesday  after  Easter,  Luther 
set  out  on  his  momentous  journey.  He 
travelled  in  a  cart  with  three  of  his 
friends,  the  herald  riding  in  front  in  his 
coat  of  arms.  If  he  had  been  anxious 
about  his  fate  he  would  have  avoided 
displays  upon  the  road,  which  would 
be  construed  into  defiance.  But  Luther 
let  things  take  their  chance,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  mere  ordinary  occasion. 
The  Emperor  had  not  waited  for  his  ap- 
pearance to  order  his  books  to  be 
burned.  When  he  reached  Erfurt  on 
the  way,  the  sentence  had  just  been 
proclaimed.  The  herald  asked  him  if 
he  still  meant  to  go  un.  "  I  will  go," 
he  said,  "  if  there  are  as  many  devils  in 
Worms  as  there  are  tiles  upon  the  house- 
tops. Though  they  burnt  Huss,  they 
could  not  burn  the  truth,"  The  Erfurt 
students,  in  retaliation,  had  thrown  the 
Bull  into  the  water.  The  Rector  and 
the  heads  of  the  University  gave  Luther 
a  formal  reception  as  an  old  and  honored 
member  ;  he  preached  at  his  old  con- 
vent, and  he  preached  again  at  Gotha 
and  at  Eisenach.  Caietan  had  pro- 
tested against  the  appearance  in  the  Diet 
of  an  excommunicated  heretic.  The 
Pope  himself  had  desired  that  the  safe- 
conduct  should  not  be  respected,  and 
the  bishops  had  said  that  it  was  un- 
necessary. Manoeuvres  were  used  to 
delay  him  on  the  road  till  the  time 
allowed  had  expired.  But  there  was  a 
fierce  sense  of  fairness  in  the  lay  mem- 
bers of  the  Diet,  vvhich  it  was  dangerous 
to  outrage.  Franz  von  Sickingen  hinted 
that  if  there  was  foul  play  it  might  go 
hard   with   Cardinal   Caietan — and  Von 


Sickingen  was  a  man  of  his  word  in  such 
matters.  On  the  i6th  of  April,  at  ten  in 
the  morning,  the  cart  entered  \V'orms, 
bringing  Luther  in  his  monk's  dress, 
followed  and  attended  by  a  crowd  of 
cavaliers.  The  town's  people  were  all 
out  to  see  the  person  with  whose  name 
Germany  was  ringing.  As  the  cart 
passed  through  the  gates  the  warder  on 
the  walls  blew  a  blast  upon  his  trumpet. 
The  Elector  had  provided  a  residence. 
As  he  alighted,  one  who  bore  him  no 
good-will,  noted  the  "  demonic  eyes" 
with  which  he  glanced  about  him.  That 
evening  a  few  nobles  called  to  see  him 
who  had  been  loud  in  their  complaints 
of  churchmen's  exactions  at  the  Diet. 
Of  the  princes,  one  only  came,  an 
ardent,  noble-minded  youth,  of  small 
influence  as  yet,  but  of  high-spirited 
purpose,  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 
Instinct,  more  than  knowledge,  drew 
him  to  Luther's  side.  "  Dear  Doctor," 
he  said,  "  if  you  are  right,  the  Lord 
God  stand  by  you.'' 

Luther  needed  God  to  stand  by  him, 
for  in  all  that  great  gathering  he  could 
count  on  few  assured  friends.  The 
princes  of  the  empire  were  resolved  that 
he  should  have  fair  play,  but  they  were 
little  inclined  so  far  to  favor  a  disturber 
of  the  public  peace.  The  Diet  sate  in 
the  Bishop's  palace,  and  the  next  even- 
ing Luther  appeared.  The  presence  in 
which  he  found  himself  would  have  tried 
the  nerves  of  the  bravest  of  men  ;  the 
Emperor,  sternly  hostile,  with  his  ret- 
inue of  Spanish  priests  and  nobles  ;  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  all  of  opinion 
that  the  stake  was  the  only  fitting  place 
for  so  insolent  a  heretic  ;  the  dukes,  and 
barons,  whose  stern  eyes  were  liitle  likely 
to  reveal  their  sympathy,  if  sympathy 
any  of  them  felt.  One  of  them  only, 
George  of  Frendsberg,  had  touched 
Luther  on  the  shoulder  as  he  passed 
through  the  ante-room.  "  Little  monk, 
little  monk,"  he  said,  "  thou  hast  work 
before  thee,  that  I,  and  many  a  man 
whose  trade  is  war,  never  faced  the  like 
of.  If  thy  heart  is  right,  and  thy  cause 
good,  go  on  in  God's  name.  He  will 
not  forsake  thee." 

A  pile  of  books  stood  on  a  table  when 
he  was  brought  forward.  An  officer  of 
the  court  read  the  titles,  asked  if  he  ac- 
knowledged them,  and  whether  he  was 
ready  to  retract  them. 
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Luther  was  nervous,  not  without 
cause.  He  answered  in  a  low  voice  tliat 
the  books  were  his.  To  the  other  ([ues- 
tion  he  could  not  reply  at  once.  He 
demanded  time.  His  first  appearance 
had  not  lett  a  favorable  impression  ;  he 
was  allowed  a  night  to  consider. 

The  next  morning,  April  iSth,  he  had 
recovered  himself  ;  he  came  in  fresh, 
courageous,  and  collected.  His  old 
enemy,  F_^ck,  was  this  time  the  spokes- 
man against  him,  and  asked  what  he  was 
prepared  to  do. 

He  said  firmly  that  his  writings  were 
of  three  kinds  ;  some  on  simple  Gospel 
truth,  which  all  admitted,  and  which,  of 
course,  he  could  not  retract  ;  some 
against  Papal  laws  and  customs,  which 
had  tried  the  consciences  of  Christians, 
and  had  been  used  as  excuses  to  oppress 
and  spoil  the  German  people.  If  he 
retracted  these  he  would  cover  himself 
with  shame.  In  a  third  sort  he  had  at- 
tacked particular  persons,  and  perhaps 
had  been  too  violent.  Even  here  he 
declined  to  retract  simply,  but  would 
admit  his  fault  if  fault  could  be 
proved. 

He  gave  his  answers  in  a  clear,  strong 
voice,  in  Latin  first,  and  then  in  Ger- 
man. There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Eck 
said  that  he  had  spoken  disrespectfully  ; 
his  heresies  had  been  already  condemned 
at  the  Council  of  Constance  ;  let  him  re- 
tract on  these  special  points,  and  he 
should  have  consideration  for  the  rest. 
He  required  a  plain  Yes  or  No  from 
him,  "  without  horns."  The  taunt 
roused  his  blood.  His  full,  brave  self  was 
in  his  reply.  "  I  will  give  you  an 
answer,"  he  said,  "  which  has  neither 
horns  nor  teeth.  Popes  have  erred,  and 
councils  have  erred.  Prove  to  me  out  of 
Scripture  that  I  am  wrong,  and  I  sub- 
mit. Till  then  my  conscience  binds  me. 
Here  I  stand.  I  can  do  no  more.  Cxod 
help  me.   Amen." 

AH  day  long  the  storm  raged.  Night 
had  fallen,  and  torches  were  lighted  in 
the  hall  before  the  sitting  closed. 
Luther  was  dismissed  at  last  ;  it  was 
supposed,  and  perhaps  intended,  that  he 
was  to  be  taken  to  a  dungeon.  But  the 
hearts  of  the  lay  members  of  the  Diet 
had  been  touched  by  the  courage  which 
he  had  shown.  They  would  not  perniit 
a  hand  to  be  laid  on  him.  Duke  Eric 
of  Brunswick   handed  to  him  a  tankard 


of  beer  which  he  had  himself  half 
drained.  When  he  had  reached  his 
lodging  again,  he  flung  up  his  hands. 
"  I  am  through  '"  he  cried,  "I  am 
through  !  If  I  had  a  thousand  heads, 
they  should  be  struck  off  one  by  one  be- 
fore I  would  retract."  The  same  even- 
ing the  Elector  Frederick  sent  for  him, 
and  told  him  he  had  done  -wqW  and 
bravely. 

But  though  he  had  escaped  so  far,  he 
was  not  acquitted.  Charles  conceived 
that  he  could  be  now  dealt  with  as  an 
obstinate  heretic.  At  the  next  session 
(the  day  following),  he  informed  the 
Diet  that  he  would  send  Luther  home 
to  Wittenberg,  there  to  be  punished  as 
the  Church  required.  The  utmost  that 
his  friends  could  obtain  was  that  further 
efforts  should  be  made.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves  was  allowed  to  tell  him 
that  if  he  would  acknowledge  the  in- 
fallibility of  councils,  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope.  But  Luther  stood  simply  upon 
Scripture.  There,  and  there  only,  was 
infallibility.  The  Elector  ordered  him 
home  at  once,  till  the  Diet  should  decide 
upon  his  fate  ;  and  he  was  directed  to 
be  silent  on  the  way,  with  significant 
reference  to  his  Erfurt  sermon.  A 
majority  in  the  Diet,  it  was  now  clear, 
would  pronounce  for  his  death.  If  he 
was  sentenced  by  the  Great  Council  of 
the  Empire,  the  Elector  would  be  no 
longer  able  openly  to  protect  him.  It 
was  decided  that  he  should  disappear, 
and  disappear  so  completely  that  no 
trace  of  him  should  be  discernible.  On 
his  way  back  through  the  Thuringian 
Forest,  three  or  four  miles  from  Alten- 
stein,  a  party  of  armed  men  started  out 
of  the  wood,  set  upon  his  carriage,  seized 
and  carried  him  off  to  Wartburg  Castle. 
There  he  remained,  passing  by  the  name 
of  the  Ritter  George,  and  supposed  to  be 
some  captive  knight.  The  secret  was  so 
well  kept,  that  even  the  Elector's 
brother  was  ignorant  of  his  hiding 
place.  Luther  was  as  completely  lost  as 
if  the  earth  had  swallowed  him.  Some 
said  that  he  was  with  Von  Sickingen  ; 
others  that  he  had  been  murdered. 
Authentic  tidings  of  him  there  were 
none.  On  the  8th  of  May  the  Edict  of 
Worms  was  issued,  placing  him  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  but  he  had  be- 
come  "as   the  air  invulnerable,"    and 
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the  face  of  the  world  had  changed  be- 
fore he  came  back  to  it. 

The  appearance  of  Luther  before  the 
Diet  on  this  occasion,  is  one  of  the 
finest,  perhaps  it  is  the  very  finest,  scene 
in  human  history.  Many  a  man  has 
encountered  death  bravely  for  a  cause 
which  he  knows  to  be  just,  when  he  is 
sustained  by  the  sympathy  of  thou- 
sands, of  whom  he  is  at  the  moment  the 
champion  and  the  representative.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  suffer  and  another  to 
encounter  face  to  face  and  single 
handed,  the  array  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  authorities  which  are  ruling 
supreme.  Luther's  very  Cause  was  yet 
unshaped  and  undetermined,  and  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  admired  and 
followed  him,  were  hanging  in  suspense 
for  the  issue  of  his  trial.  High-placed 
men  of  noble  birth  are  sustained  by 
pride  of  blood  and  ancestry,  and  the 
sense  that  they  are  the  equals  of  those 
whom  they  defy.  At  Worms  there  was 
on  one  side  a  solitary  low  born  peasant 
monk,  and  on  the  other  the  Legate  of 
the  dreaded  power  which  had  broken  the 
spirit  of  Kings  and  Emperors — sustained 
and  personally  supported  by  the  Im- 
perial Majesty  itself  and  the  assembled 
princes  of  Germany,  before  whom  tlie 
poor  peasantry  had  been  taught  to 
tremble  as  beings  of  another  nature 
from  themselves.  Well  might  George 
of  Frendsburg  say  that  no  knight  among 
them  all  had  ever  faced  a  peril  which 
could  equal  this. 

The  victory  was  won.  The  wavering 
hearts  took  courage.  The  Evangelical 
revolt  spread  like  an  epidemic.  The 
Papacy  was  like  an  idol,  powerful  only 
as  long  as  it  was  feared.  Luther  had 
thrown  his  spear  at  it,  and  the  enchant- 
ment was  broken.  The  idol  was  but 
painted  wood,  which  men  and  boys 
might  now  mock  and  jibe  at.  Never 
again  had  Charles  another  chance  of 
crushing  the  Reformation.  France  fell 
out  with  him  on  one  side,  and  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  gave  him  but  brief  inter- 
vals of  breathing  time.  The  Turks 
hung  over  Austria  like  a  thunder  cloud, 
terrified  Ferdinand  in  Vienna,  and 
swarmed  over  the  Mediterranean  in  their 
pirate  galleys.  Charles  was  an  earnest 
Catholic  ;  but  he  was  a  statesman  also, 
too  wise  to  add  to  his  difficulties  by 
making    war    on    heresy.     What    some 


called  Providence  and  others  accident 
had  so  ordered  Europe,  that  the  tree 
which  Luther  had  planted  was  allowed 
to  grow  till  it  was  too  strongly  rooted  to 
be  overthrown. 

Luther's  abduction  and  residence  at 
Wartburg  is  the  most  picturesque  inci- 
dent in  his  life.  He  dropped  his  monk's 
gown,  and  was  dressed  like  a  gentleman  ; 
he  let  his  beard  grow  and  wore  a  sword. 
In  the  castle  he  was  treated  as  a  dis- 
tinguished guest.  Within  the  walls  he 
was  free  to  go  where  he  liksd.  He 
rode  in  the  forest  with  an  attendant,  and 
as  the  summer  came  on,  walked  about 
and  gathered  strawberries.  In  August 
there  was  a  two  days'  hunt,  at  which,  as 
Ritter  George,  he  attended,  and  made 
his  reflections  on  it.  "  We  caught  a  few 
hares  and  partiidges,"  he  said,  "a 
worthy  occupation  for  idle  people."  In 
the  "  nets  and  dogs"  he  saw  the  devil 
entangling  or  pursuing  human  souls.  A 
hunted  hare  ran  to  his  feet  ;  he  sheltered 
it  for  a  moment,  but  the  hounds  tore  it 
in  pieces.  "  So,"  he  said,  "  rages  the 
Pope  and  Satan  to  destroy  those  whom 
I  would  save."  The  devil,  he  believed, 
haunted  his  own  rooms.  That  he  threw 
his  ink-bottle  at  the  devil,  is  unauthen- 
tic ;  but  there  were  noises  in  his  boxes 
and  closets  v.'hich,  he  never  doubted, 
came  from  his  great  enemy.  When  he 
heard  the  sounds,  he  made  jokes  at 
them,  and  they  ceased.  "  The  devil," 
he  said,  "  will  bear  anything  better  than 
to  be  laughed  at." 

The  revolution,  deprived  of  its  leader, 
ran  wild  meanwhile.  An  account  of  the 
scene  at  Worms,  with  Luther's  speeches, 
and  woodcut  illustrations,  was  printed 
on  broadsheets  and  circulated  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  copies.  The  peo- 
ple were  like  schoolboys  left  without  a 
master.  Convents  and  monasteries  dis- 
solved by  themselves  ;  monks  and  nuns 
began  to  marry  ;  there  was  nothing  else 
for  the  nuns  to  do,  turned,  as  they  were, 
adrift  without  provision.  The  Mass  in 
most  of  the  churches  in  Saxony  was 
changed  into  a  Communion.  But  with- 
out Luther  it  was  all  chaos,  and  no  order 
could  be  taken.  So  great  was  the  need 
of  him,  that  in  December  he  went  to 
Wittenberg  in  disguise  ;  but  it  was  not 
yet  safe  for  him  to  remain  there.  He 
had  to  retreat  to  his  castle  again,  and  in 
that  compelled  retreat  he  bestowed  on 
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Germany  thegreatest  of  all  the  gifts  which 
he  was  able  to  offer.  He  began  to  trans- 
late the  Bible  into  clear  vernacular  Ger- 
man. The  Bible  to  him  was  the  sole  in'- 
fallible  authority,  where  every  Christian 
for  himself  could  find  the  truth  and  the 
road  to  salvation,  if  he  faithfully  and 
piously  looked  for  it.  He  had  probably 
commenced  the  work  at  the  beginning 
of  his  stay  at  the  castle.  In  the^spring 
of  1522,  the  New  Testament  was  com- 
pleted. In  the  middle  of  March,  the 
Emjieror's  hands  now.  being  fully  occu- 
pied, the  Elector  sent  him  word  that  he 
need  not  conceal  himself  any  longer  ; 
and  he  returned  finally  to  his  home  and 
his  friends. 

The  New  Testament  was  printed  in 
■November  of  that  year,  and  became  at 
once  a  household  book  in  Germany. 
The  contrast  visible  to  the  simplest  eyes 
between  the  tavvdry  splendid  Papacy  and 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  settled  forever 
the  determination  of  the  German  people 
to  have  done  with  the  old  idolatry.  The 
Old  Testament  was  taken  in  hand  at 
once,  and  in  two  years  half  of  it  was 
roughly  finished.  Luther  himself,  con- 
fident now  that  a  special  Providence  was 
with  him,  showered  out  controversial 
pamphlets,  not  caring  any  longer  to 
measure  his  words.  Adrian  VI., 
Clement  VII.,  clamored  for  the  execu- 
.tion  of  the  Edict  of  \Vorms.  The  Em- 
peror, from  a  distance,  denounced  the 
new  Mahomet.  But  they  spoke  to  deaf 
ears.  The  Diet  answered  only  with  lists 
of  grievances,  and  a  demand  for  a  free 
Council,  to  be  held  in  Germany  itself. 

The  Reformation  had  risen  out  of  the 
people  ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  popular 
movements,  when  the  bonds  of  authority 
are  once  broken,  to  burst  into  anarchy. 
Luther  no  longer  believed  in  an  apos- 
tolically  ordained  priesthood  ;  but  he 
retained  a  pious  awe  for  the  Sacraments, 
which  he  regarded  really  and  truly  as 
mysterious  sources  of  grace.  Zwingle 
in  Switzerland,  Carlstadt  and  others  in 
Saxony,  looked  on  the  sacraments  as 
remnants  of  idolatrous  superstition. 
Carlstadt  himself,  "  Archdeacon  of 
Orlamund."  as  he  was  called,  had  sprung 
before  his  age  into  notions  of  universal 
equality  and  brotherhood.  Luther 
found  him  one  day  metamorphosed  into 
"  Neighbor  Andrew,"  on  a  dungheap 
loading    a    cart.      A    more     dangerous 


fanatic  was  Miinzer.  the  parson  of  AU- 
stadt,  near  ^Veimar.  It  was  not  the 
Church  only  which  needed  reform.  The 
nobles  had  taken  to  luxury  and  amuse- 
ment. Toll  and  tax  lay  heavy  on  their 
peasant  tenants  ;  as  the  life  in  the  castle 
had  grown  splendid,  the  life  in  the  cabin 
had  become  hard  and  bitter.  Luther 
had  confined  himself  to  spiritual  matters, 
but  the  spiritual  and  the  secular  were 
too  closely  bound  together  to  be 
separated.  The  Allstadt  parson,  after 
much  "  conversing  with  God,"  dis- 
covered that  he  had  a  mission  to  estab- 
lish the  Kingdom  of  the  Saints,  where 
tyrants  were  to  be  killed,  and  all  men 
were  to  live  as  brothers,  and  all  property 
was  to  be  in  common.  Property,  like 
all  else  which  man  may  possess,  is  a 
trust  which  he  holds,  not  for  his  own  in- 
dulgence, but  for  the  general  good. 
This  is  a  universal  principle.  Nature  is 
satisfied  with  a  very  imperfect  recogni- 
tion of  it,  but  if  there  is  no  recognition, 
if  the  upper  classes,  as  they  are  called, 
live  only  for  pleasure,  and  only  for 
themselves,  the  conditions  are  broken 
under  which  human  beings  can  live  to- 
gether, and  society  rushes  into  chaos. 
The  rising  spread,  1524-25.  The  de- 
mands actually  set  forward  fell  short  of 
the  Anabaptist  ideal,  and  were  not  in 
themselves  unreasonable.  The  people 
required  to  be  allowed  to  choose  their 
own  pastors  ;  an  equitable  adjustment 
of  tithes,  emancipation  from  serfdom, 
and  lastly,  liberty  to  kill  game — a  right 
for  a  poor  man  to  feed  his  starving 
children  with  a  stray  hare  or  rabbit. 
Luther  himself  saw  nothing  in  this  peti- 
tion which  might  not  be  wisely  con- 
ceded. But  Miinzer  himself  made  con- 
cession impossible.  He  raised  an 
"  Army  of  the  Lord."  He  marched 
through  the  country,  burning  castles  and 
convents,  towns  and  villages,  and  exe- 
cuting savage  vengeance  on  the  persons 
of  the  "  Lord's  enemies."  It  was  the 
heaviest  blow  which  Luther  had  re- 
ceived. His  enemies  could  say,  and  say 
with  a  certain  truth  :  "  Here  was  the 
visible  fruit  of  his  own  action."  He 
knew  that  he  was  partly  responsible,  and 
that  without  him  these  scenes  would  not 
have  been.  The  Elector  unfortunately 
was  ill — mortally  so.  He  died  while  the 
insurrection  was  still  blazing.  His 
brother   John   succeeded,  very  like  him 
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in  purpose  and  character,  and  proceeded 
instantly  to  deal  with  the  emergency. 
Luther  hurried  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try, preaching  to  the  people,  rebuking  the 
tyrannous  Counts  and  Barons,  and 
urging  the  Protestant  Princes  to  exert 
themselves  to  keep  the  peace.  Philip 
of  Hesse,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
Count  Mansfeldt  collected  a  force.  The 
peasants  were  defeated  and  scattered. 
Miinzer  was  taken  and  hanged,  and  the 
fire  was  extinguished.  It  was  well  for 
Luther  that  the  troops  which  had  been 
employed  were  exclusively  Protestant. 
The  Catholics  said  scornfully  of  him  : 
"  He  kindled  the  flame,  and  he  washes 
his  hands  like  Pilate."  Had  the  army 
raised  to  quell  the  peasants  belonged  to 
Ferdinand,  the  Edict  of  Worms  would 
have  been  made  a  reality. 

The  Landgrave  and  the  new  Elector. 
John,  allowed  no  severe  retaliation  when 
armed  resistance  was  over.  They  set 
themselves  to  cure,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  causes  of  discontent.  They  trusted, 
as  Luther  did,  to  the  return  of  a  better 
order  of  things  from  "  a  revival  of  re- 
ligion.'' 

The  peasant  war  had  been  the  first 
scandal  to  the  Reformation.  The 
second,  which  created  scarcely  less  dis- 
turbance, was  Luther's  own  immediate 
work.  As  a  priest  he  had  taken  a  vow  of 
celibacy.  As  a  monk  he  had  again 
bound  himself  by  a  vow  of  chastity. 

In  priesthood  and  monkery  he  had 
ceased  to  believe.  If  the  orders  them- 
selves were  unreal,  the  vows  to  respect 
the  rules  of  those  orders  might  fairly  be 
held  to  be  nugatory.  Luther  not  only 
held  that  the  clergy,  as  a  rule,  might  be 
married,  but  he  thought  it  far  better  that 
they  should  be  married  ;  and  the  poor 
men  and  women,  who  were  turned  adrift 
on  the  breaking  up  of  the  religious 
houses,  he  had  freely  advised  to  marry 
without  fear  or  scruple.  But  still 
around  a  vow  a  certain  imagined  sanctity 
persisted  in  adhering  ;  and  when  he  was 
recommended  to  set  an  example  to 
others  who  were  hesitating,  he  considered, 
and  his  friend,  Melancthon,  considered, 
that,  in  his  position,  and  with  so  many 
indignant  eyes  turned  upon  him,  he 
ought  not  to  give  occasion  to  the 
enemy.  Once,  indeed,  impatiently,  he 
said  that  marry  he  would,  to  spite  the 
Devil.     But  he  had  scarcely  a  home  to 


offer  to  any  woman,  and  no  leisure  and 
no  certainty  of  companionship.  He  was 
for  some  years  after  the  Edict  of  ^Vorms 
in  constant  expectation  of  being  executed 
as  a  heretic.  He  still  lived  in  the 
Augustinian  convent  at  Wittenberg  ;  but 
the  monks  had  gone,  and  there  were  no 
revenues.  He  had  no  income  of  his 
own  ;  one  suit  of  clothes  served  him  for 
two  years  ;  the  Elector  at  the  end  of 
them  gave  him  a  piece  of  cloth  for 
another.  The  publishers  made  fortunes 
out  of  his  writings,  but  he  never  re- 
ceived a  florin  for  them.  So  ill-attended 
he  was  that  for  a  whole  year  his  bed  was 
never  made,  and  was  mildewed  with 
perspiration.  "  I  was  tired  out  with 
each  day's  work,"  he  said,  "  and  lay 
down  and  knew  no  more." 

But  things  were  getting  into  order 
again  in  the  Electorate.  The  parishes 
were  provided  with  pastors,  and  the 
pastors  with  modest  wages.  Luther  was 
professor  at  the  University,  and  the 
Elector  allowed  him  a  salary  of  200 
gulden  a  year.  Presents  came  from 
other  quarters,  and  he  began  to  think 
that  it  was  not  well  for  him  to  be  alone. 
In  Wittenberg  there  was  a  certain 
Catherine  von  Bora,  sixteen  years 
younger  than  he,  who  had  been  a  nun  in 
a  distant  convent.  Her  family  were 
noble,  but  poor  ;  they  had  provided  for 
their  daughter  by  placing  her  in  the 
cloister  when  she  was  a  child  of  nine  ; 
at  sixteen  she  had  taken  the  vows  ;  but 
she  detested  the  life  into  which  she  had 
been  forced,  and  when  the  movement 
began  she  had  applied  to  her  friends  to 
take  her  out  of  it.  The  friends  would 
do  nothing  ;  but  in  April,  1523,  she  and 
nine  others  were  released  by  the  people. 
As  they  were  starving,  Luther  collected 
money  to  provide  for  them,  and  Cathe- 
rine von  Bora,  being  then  twenty-four 
years  old,  came  to  Wittenberg  to  reside 
with  the  burgomaster,  Philip  Reichen- 
bach.  Luther  did  not  at  first  like  her  ; 
she  was  not  beautiful,  and  he  thought  that 
she  was  proud  of  her  birlh  and  blood  ; 
but  she  v/as  a  simple,  sensible,  shrewd, 
active  woman  ;  she,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Luther  was,  might  consider  herself 
dedicated  to  God,  and  a  fit  wife  for  a 
religious  reformer.  Luther's  own  father 
was  most  anxious  that  he  should  marry, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  came  to  under- 
stand each  other.     So  on    the   i3lh  of 
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June,  1525,  a  month  after  Miinzer  had 
been  stamped  out  at  Frankenhausen,  a 
little  party  was  collected  in  the  Witten- 
berg Cloister—  Bugenhagen,  the  town 
pastor,  Professor  Jonas,  Lucas  Cranach 
(the  painter),  with  his  wife,  and  Pro- 
fessor Apel,  of  Bamberg,  who  had  him- 
self married  a  nun  ;  and  in  this  presence 
Martin  Luther  and  Catherine  von  Bora 
became  man  and  wife.  It  was  a  nine 
days'  wonder.  Philip  Melancthon 
thought  his  friend  was  undone  ;  Luther 
himself  was  uneasy  for  a  day  or  two. 
But  the  wonder  passed  off  ;  in  the  town 
there  was  hearty  satisfaction  and  con- 
gratulation. The  new  Elector,  John, 
was  not  displeased.  The  conversion  of 
Germany  was  not  arrested.  Prussia  and 
Denmark  broke  with  Rome  and  accepted 
Luther's  catechism.  In  1526,  at  Tor- 
gau,  the  Elector  John,  the  Landgrave, 
the  Dukes  of  Brunswick,  Liineberg, 
Anhalt,  Mecklenburg,  and  Magdeburg, 
formed  themselves  into  an  Evangelical 
Confederacy.  It  was  a  measure  of  self- 
defence,  for  it  had  appeared  for  the  mo- 
ment as  if  the  Emperor  might  again  be 
free  for  a  Papal  crusade.  The  French 
had  been  defeated  at  Pavia  ;  Francis  was 
a  prisoner,  and  Christendom  was  at 
Charles's  feet.  But  Francis  was  soon 
loose  again.  In  the  cross  purposes  of 
politics,  France  and  the  Pope  became 
allies,  and  the  Pope  was  the  Emperor's 
enemy.  Rome  was  stormed  by  a  Ger- 
man-Spanish army  ;  and  the  Emperor, 
in  spite  of  himself,  was  doing  Luther's 
work  in  breaking  the  power  of  the  great 
enemy.  Then  England  came  into  the 
fray,  with  the  divorce  of  Catherine  and 
the  assertion  of  spiritual  independence  ; 
and  the  Protestant  States  were  left  in 
peace  till  calmer  times  and  the  meeting 
of  the  promised  Council.  In  the  midst 
of  the  confusion,  Luther  was  able  to 
work  calmly  on,  ordering  the  churches, 
appointing  visitors,  or  crossing  swords 
with  Erasmus,  who  looked  on  Luther 
much  as  the  Pope  did —as  a  wild  boar 
who  had  broken  into  the  vineyard. 
Luther,  however  violent  in  his  polemics, 
was  leading  iTieanwhile  the  quietest  of 
lives.  He  had  taken  his  garden  in 
hand  ;  he  had  built  a  fountain  ;  planted 
fruit  trees  and  roots  and  seeds.  He 
had  a  little  farm  ;  he  bought  threshing 
instruments,  and  learned  to  use  the  flail. 
If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  he  found 


that   he   could   support  his   family   with 
his  hands. 

Again,  in  1530,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Emperor  would  find  leisure  to  interfere. 
In  the  year  before,  he  had  made  a  peace 
with  the  Pope  and  the  French  which,  for 
the  sake  of  Christendom  and  the  faith, 
he  hoped  might  be  observed.  The 
Turks  had  been  under  the  walls  of 
Vienna,  but  they  had  retreated  with 
enormous  loss,  and  seemed  incHned  at 
least  to  a  truce.  The  Evangelicals  be- 
gan to  consider  seriously  how  far  they 
might  go  in  resistance  should  Charles 
attempt  to  coerce  them  into  obedience. 
Luther,  fiery  as  he  was  in  the  defence  of 
the  faith,  refused  to  sanction  civil  war. 
A  Christian  must  suffer  all  extremities' 
rather  than  deny  his  God  ;  but  he  might 
not  fight  in  the  field  against  his  lawful 
sovereign.  In  worldly  things  the  ruler 
was  supreme,  and  the  Emperor  was  the 
ruler  of  Germany.  The  Emperor,  he 
said,  had  been  chosen  by  the  electors, 
and  by  their  unanimous  vote  might  be 
deposed  ;  but  he  would  not  encourage 
either  the  Landgrave  or  his  own  Elector 
to  meet  force  by  force  in  separate  action. 
The  question  never  rose  in  Luther's  life- 
time, but  the  escape  was  a  near  one.  A 
Diet  at  Speyer,  in  1526,  had  decided 
that  each  prince  should  rule  his  own 
dominions  in  his  own  way,  pending  the 
expected  Council.  Charles's  conscience 
would  not  allow  him  to  tolerate  a 
Lutheran  communion  if  he  could  pre- 
vent it  ;  but  he,  too,  dreaded  a  war  of 
religion,  of  which  no  one  could  foresee 
any  issue  save  the  ruin  of  Germany. 
He  knew  and  respected  Luther's  modera- 
tion, and  summoned  the  Diet  to  meet 
him  again  at  Augsburg,  in  the  spring  of 
1530,  to  discover,  if  possible,  some 
terms  of  reconciliation.  The  religious 
order  which  had  been  established  in 
Saxony  was  recognized  even  at  Rome 
with  agreeable  surprise,  and  the  Legate 
who  attended  was  said  to  be  prepared 
with  certain  concessions.  The  Elector 
John  intended  to  have  taken  Luther  to 
the  Diet  with  him,  but  at  Coburg  a  letter 
met  him  from  the  Emperor,  intimating 
that  Luther,  being  under  the  ban  of  the 
Empire,  could  not  be  admitted  into  his 
presence.  The  Elector  went  forward 
with  Melancthon  and  Jonas  ;  Luther 
stayed  behind  in  Coburg  Castle,  to  work 
at  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
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compare  the  rooks  and  jackdaws,  when 
they  woke  him  in  the  morning,  to  gather- 
ings of  learned  Doctors  wrangling  over 
their  sophistries. 

We  have  seen  him  hitherto  as  a 
spiritual  athlete.  We  here  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him  in  a  softer  character. 
His  eldest  boy,  Hans,  had  been  born 
four  years  before.  From  Coburg  he 
wrote  him  perhaps  the  prettiest  letter 
ever  addressed  by  a  father  to  a  child  : 

"  Grace  and  peace  in  Christ,  my  dear  little 
boy.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  thou  learnest 
thy  lessons  well,  and  prayest  well.  Goon  thus, 
my  dear  boy,  and  when  I  come  home  I  will 
bring  you  a  fine  '  fairing.'  I  know  of  a  pretty 
garden,  where  are  merry  children  that  have 
gold  frocks,  and  gather  nice  apples  and  plums 
and  cherries  under  the  trees,  and  sing  and 
dance,  and  ride  on  pretty  horses  with  gold 
bridles  and  silver  saddles.  I  asked  the  man 
of  the  place  whose  the  garden  was,  and  vvho 
the  children  were.  He  said,  'These  are  the 
children  who  pray  and  learn  and  are  good.' 
Then  I  answered,  '  I  also  have  a  son  who  is 
called  Hans  Luther.  May  he  come  to  this 
garden  and  eat  pears  and  apples  and  ride  a 
little  horse  and  play  with  the  others  ?'  The  man 
said,  '  If  he  says  his  prayers,  and  learns,  and  is 
good,  he  may  come  ;  and  Lippus  and  Jostmay 
come,*  and  they  shall  have  pipes  and 
drums  and  lutes  and  fiddles,  and  they  shall 
dance  and  shoot  with  little  crossbows.'  Then 
he  showed  me  a  smooth  lawn  in  the  garden 
laid  out  for  dancing,  and  there  the  pipes  and 
drums  and  crossbows  hung.  But  it  was  still 
early,  and  the  children  had  not  dined  ;  and  I 
could  not  wait  for  the  dance.  So  I  said,  '  Dear 
sir,  I  will  go  straight  home  and  write  all  this 
to  my  little  boy  ;  but  he  has  an  aunt,  Lene.f 
that  he  must  bring  with  him.'  And  the  man  an- 
swered, 'So  it  shall  be;  go  and  write  as  you  say.' 
Therefore,  dear  little  boy,  learn  and  pray  with 
a  good  heart,  and  tell  Lippus  and  jost  to  do 
the  same,  and  then  you  will  all  come  to  the 
garden  together.  Almighty  God  guard  you. 
Give  my  love  to  Aunt  Lene,  and  give  her  a  kiss 
for  me.     Your  loving  father, 

"  Martin  Luther." 

The  Emperor  meanwhile  arrived  at 
Augsburg  on  the  15th  of  June.  Melanc- 
thon,  who  was  eager  for  peace,  had  pre- 
pared a  Confession  of  Faith,  softening 
as  far  as  possible  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  Evangelicals  and  the 
Catholics.  It  was  laid  before  the  Diet, 
and  was  received  with  more  favor  than 
Melancthon  looked  for  even  by  Charles 
himself.  Melancthon  believed  that 
spiritual  agreement   might  be  possible  ; 


*  Melancthon's  son  Philip,  and  Jonas's  son 
Jodocus. 

f  Great-aunt,  Magdalen. 


Luther  knew  that  it  was  impossible  ;  but 
he  did  think  that  a  political  agreement 
might  be  arrived  at  ;  that  the  two  creeds, 
which  in  so  many  essentials  were  the 
same,  might  be  allowed  to  live  side  by 
side. 

"  Do  not  let  us  fall  out,"  he  wrote  to 
Cardinal  Albert.  "  Do  not  let  us  ruin 
Germany.  Let  there  be  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  let  us  save  our  fatherland." 
Melancthon  was  frightened,  and  would 
have  yielded  much.  Luther  would  not 
yield  an  inch.  When  no  progress  was 
made,  he  advised  his  friends  to  leave 
the  Diet  and  come  away.  "  Threats  do 
not  kill,"  he  said.  "  Tliere  will  be  no 
war." 

Luther  understood  the  signs  of  the 
times.  With  the  Turks  in  Hungary, 
and  Henry  VHL  and  Francis  in  alliance, 
it  was  in  vain  that  the  Pope  urged  vio- 
lent measures.  The  Evangelical  Con- 
fession was  not  accepted,  and  the  Em- 
peror demanded  submission.  The 
Landgrave  replied  that  if  this  was  to  be 
the  way,  he  would  go  home  and  take 
measures  to  defend  himself.  Charles, 
taking  leave  of  the  Elector,  said  sadly 
he  had  expected  better  of  him  ;  the 
Elector's  eyes  filled  with  tears  ;  but  he 
answered  nothing.  The  end,  however, 
was  as  Luther  expected.  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  agreed 
to  prohibit  the  advance  of  the  new  doc- 
trines in  their  own  dominions.  It  was 
decided,  on  the  other  hand,  among  the 
Protestant  Princes,  that  the  Emperor's 
authority  was  limited,  that  resistance  to 
unconstitutional  interference  was  not  un- 
lawful, an  opinion  to  which  T>uther  him- 
self unwillingly  assented.  The  famous 
league  of  Schmalkald  was  formed  for 
the  general  defence  of  spiritual  liberty. 
Denmark  held  out  a  hand  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  France  and  England  courted 
an  alliance,  which  would  hold  Charles 
in  check  at  home.  The  Emperor  and 
even  Ferdinand,  who  vvas  the  more 
bigoted  of  the  two  brothers,  admitted 
the  necessity  to  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  yield.  The  united  strength  of 
Germany  was  barely  sufhcient  to  bear 
back  the  Turkish  invasion,  and  the 
political  peace  which  Luther  anticipated 
was  allowed  to  stand  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Luther  was  present  at  Schmalkald, 
where   he    preached    to    the    assembled 
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representatives.  On  the  day  of  tlie  ser- 
mon he  became  suddenly  and  danger- 
ously ill.  His  h.ealth  had  been  for  some 
time  uncertain.  He  was  subject  to  vio- 
lent headaches  and  giddiness  ;  he  was 
now  prostrated  by  an  attack  of  "  the 
stone,"  so  severe  that  he  thought  he  was 
dying.  He  had  finished  his  translation 
of  the  Bible.  It  was  now  printed  ;  a 
complete  possession  which  he  was  able  to 
bequeath  lo  his  countrymen.  He  con- 
ceived that  his  work  was  done,  and  life 
for  its  own  sake  had  long. ceased  to  have 
much  interest  for  him.  "  At  his  age,'' 
he  said,  "  with  strength  failing,  he  felt 
so  weary,  that  he  had  no  will  to  pro- 
tract his  days  any  longer  in  such  an  ac- 
cursed world.''  At  Schmalkald  the  end 
seemed  to  have  come.  Such  remedies 
as  then  were  known  for  the  disease 
under  which  he  was  suffering  were  tried. 
I,uther  hated  doctors  ;  but  he  submitted 
to  all  their  prescriptions.  His  body 
swelled.  "  They  made  me  drink  water," 
he  said,  "as  if  I  was  a  great  ox." 
Mechanical  contrivances  were  employed, 
equally  ineffectual,  and  he  prepared  to 
die.  "  I  depart,"  he  cried  to  his 
Maker,  "  a  foe  of  Thy  foes,  cursed 'and 
banned  by  Thy  enemy,  the  Pope.  May 
he,  too,  die  under  Thy  ban,  and  we  both 
stand  at  Thy  judgment  bar  on  that 
day."  The  Elector,  the  young  John 
Frederick — the  Elector  John,  his  father, 
was  by  this  time  gone — stood  by  his  bed, 
and  promised  to  care  for  his  wife  and 
children.  Melancthon  was  weeping. 
Even  at  that  supreme  moment  Luther 
could  not  resist  his  humor.  "  Have  we 
not  received  good  at  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,"  he  said,  "  and  shall  we  not  re- 
ceive evil  ?  The  Jews  stoned  Stephen  ; 
my  stone,  the  villain,  is  stoning  me." 

But  he  had  some  years  of  precious  life 
yet  waiting  for  him.  He  became  rest- 
less, and  insisted  on  being  carried  home. 
He  took  leave  of  His  friends.  "  The 
Lord  fill  you  with  His  blessing,"  he 
said,  "  and  with  hatred  of  the  Pope." 
The  first  day  he  reached  Tambach.  The 
movement  of  die  cart  tortured  him  ;  but 
it  effected  for  him  what  the  doctors  could 
not.  He  had  been  forbidden  to  touch 
wine.  He  drank  a  goblet  notwithstand- 
ing.    He  was  relieved,  and  recovered. 

We  need  not   specially  concern  our- 
selves with  the  events  of  the  next  few 
years.     They  were  spent  in   correcting 
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and  giving  final  form  to  the  translation 
of  the  Bible,  in  organizing  the  churches, 
in  correspondence  vvith  the  princes,  and 
in  discussing  the  conditions  of  the  long- 
talked-of  Council,  and  of  the  terms  on 
which  the  Evangelicals  would  consent 
to  take  part  in  it.  The  peace  of  Nurem- 
berg seemed  an  admission  that  no 
further  efforts  would  be  made  to  crush 
the  Reformation  by  violence,  and  Luther 
was  left  to  a  peaceful,  industrious  life  in 
his  quiet  home  at  Wittenberg.  A  veiy 
beautiful  home  it  was.  If  Luther's 
marriage  was  a  scandal,  it  was  a  scandal 
that  was  singularly  happy  in  its  con- 
sequences. The  house  in  which  he  lived, 
as  has  been  already  said,  was  the  old 
cloister  to  which  he  had  first  been 
brought  from  Erfurt.  It  was  a  pleasant, 
roomy  building  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
and  close  to  the  town  wall.  His  wife 
and  he  when  they  married  were  both 
penniless,  but  his  salary  as  professor  was 
raised  to  300  gulden,  and  some  small 
payments  in  kind  were  added  from  the 
University.  The  Elector  sent  him 
presents.  Denmark,  the  Free  Towns, 
great  men  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
paid  honor  to  the  Deliverer  of  Germany 
with  offerings  of  plate  or  money.  The 
money,  even  the  plate,  too,  he  gave 
away,  for  he  was  profusely  generous  ; 
and  any  fugitive  nun  or  brother  suffering 
for  the  faith  never  appealed  in  vain 
while  Luther  had  a  kreulzer.  But  in 
his  later  years  his  own  modest  wants 
were  more  than  amply  supplied.  He 
bought  a  farm,  with  a  house  upon  it, 
where  his  family  lived  after  his  death. 
Katie,  as  he  called  his  wife,  managed 
everything  ;  she  attended  to  the  farm, 
she  kept  many  pigs,  and  doubtless 
poultry  also.  3he  had  a  fish  pond.  She 
brewed  beer.  She  had  a  strong  ruling, 
administering  talent.  She  was  as  great 
in  her  way  as  her  husband  was  in  his. 

"  Next  to  God's  Word,"  he  said, 
"  the  world  has  no  more  precious 
treasure  than  holy  matrimony.  God's 
best  gift  is  a  pious,  cheerful.  God-fear- 
ing, home-keeping  wife,  to  whom  you 
can  trust  your  goods,  and  body,  and  life. 
There  are  couples  who  neither  care  for 
their  families,  nor  love  each  other. 
People  like  these  are  not  human  beings. 
They  make  their  homes  a  hell." 

The     household     was     considerable. 
Five  children  were  born  in  all.     Hans, 
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the  eldest,  to  whom  the  letter  from 
Erfurt  was  written,  died  early,  Eliza- 
beth, the  next  daughter,  died  also  very 
young.  There  were  three  others  ; 
Magdalen,  Martin,  and  Paul.  Magdalen 
von  Bora,  Katie's  aunt,  the  "  Lene"  of 
the  letter  from  Coburg,  lived  with  the 
family.  She  had  been  a  nun  in  the 
same  convent  with  her  niece.  For  her 
Luther  had  a  most  affectionate  regard. 
When  she  was  dying,  he  said  to  her, 
"  You  will  not  die  ;  you  will  sleep  away 
as  in  a  cradle,  and  morning  will  dawn, 
and  you  will  rise  and  live  forever." 

Two  nieces  seemed  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  establishment,  and  two 
nephews  also.  There  was  a  tutor  for 
the  boys,  and  a  secretary.  A  certain 
number  of  University  students  boarded 
in  the  house — lads  perhaps  of  promise, 
in  whom  Luther  had  a  special  interest. 
To  his  children  he  was  passionately 
devoted.  He  had  no  sentimental  weak- 
ness ;  but  the  simple  lightheartedness, 
the  unquestioning  confidence  and  trust- 
fulness of  children,  was  m  itself 
peculiarly  charming  to  him.  Life  when 
they  came  to  maturity  would  bring  its 
own  sorrows  with  it,  A  few  bright  and 
happy  years  to  look  back  upon  would 
be  something  which  could  not  after- 
ward be  taken  away.  He  refused  boys 
and  girls  no  kind  of  innocent  enjoy- 
ment, and  in  all  the  anecdotes  of  his  re- 
lations with  them,  there  is  an  exquisite 
tenderness  and  playfulness.  His  Katie 
he  was  not  above  teasing  and  occasionally 
mocking.  She  was  a  '  'Martha"  more 
than  a  "  Mary,"  always  busy,  always 
managing  and  directing  with  an  eye  to 
business.  He  was  very  fond  of  her. 
He  never  seriously  found  fault  with 
those  worldly  ways  of  hers,  for  he  knew 
her  sterling  worth  ;  but  he  told  her  once 
he  would  give  her  fifty  gulden  if  she 
would  read  the  Bible  through.  He 
called  her  his  Herr  Katie,  and  his 
Gniidige  Frau.  The  farm  which  he  had 
bought  for  her  was  called  Zulsdorf. 
One  of  his  last  letters  is  addressed  to 
"  my  heartily  beloved  house-wife, 
Katherin  Lady  Luther,  Lady  Doctor, 
Lady  Zulsdorf,  Lady  of  the  Pigmarket, 
and  whatever  else  she  may  be." 

The  religious  education  of  his  children 
he  conducted  himself.  His  daughter 
Magdalen  was  an  unusually  interesting 
girl.     A    picture    of    her    remains,    by 


Cranach,  with  large  imaginative  eyes. 
Luther  saw  in  her  the  promise  of  a 
beautiful  character  ;  she  died  when  she 
was  fourteen,  and  he  was  almost  heart- 
broken. When  she  was  carried  to  her 
grave  he  said  to  the  bearers  :  "I  have 
sent  a  saint  to  heaven  ;  could  mine  be 
such  a  death  as  hers,  I  would  die  at  this 
moment."  To  his  friend  Jonas  he 
wrote  :  "  You  will  have  heard  that  my 
dearest  child  is  born  again  in  the  eternal 
kingdom  of  God.  We  ought  to  be  glad 
at  her  departure,  for  she  is  taken  away 
from  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  ; 
but  so  strong  is  natural  love  that  we 
cannot  bear  it  without  anguish  of  heart, 
without  the  sense  of  death  in  ourselves. 
When  I  think  of  her  words,  her  gestures, 
when  she  was  with  us  and  in  her  depart- 
ing, even  Christ's  death  cannot  relieve 
my  agony."  On  her  tomb  he  wrote 
these  lines  : 

"  Hier  schlaf  Ich,  Lenchen,  Luther's  Tochter- 
lein, 
Ruh'  mit  aU'n  Heiligen  in  meine  Bettlein. 
Die  Ich  in  Siinden  war  geiiorn 
Halt'  evvig  miissen  seyn  verlorn, 
Aber  Ich  leb  nu  und  habs  gut 
Herr  Christe  erlost  mit  deinem  Blut.' 

Here  do  I  Lena,  Luther's  daughter,  rest, 

Sleep  in  my  little  bed  with  all  the  Blest. 

In  sin  and  trespass  was  I  born, 

For  ever  was  I  thus  forlorn  ;* 

But  yet  I  live,  and  all  is  good — 

Thou  Christ  redeem'st  me  with  thy  blood." 

There  is  yet  another  side  to  Luther, 
and  it  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all.  We 
have  seen  him  as  a  theologian  ;  we  have 
seen  him  standing  up  alone,  before  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  to  protest  against 
spiritual  lies  ;  we  have  seen  him  at  home 
in  the  quiet  circle  of  his  household. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  this  to 
show  that  his  thoughts  had  travelled  be- 
yond the  limits  of  a  special  set  of  sub- 
jects. But  Luther's  mind  was  literally 
world  wide  ;  his  eyes  were  forever  ob- 
servant of  what  was  round  him  ;  at  a 
time  when  science  was  scarcely  out  of  its 
shell,  Luther  had  observed  nature  with 
the  liveliest  curiosity  ;  he  had  anticipated 
by  mere  genius  the  generative  functions 
of  flowers.  Human  nature  he  had 
studied  like  a  dramatist.  His  memory 
was  a  museum  of  historical  information. 


*    Verloren. — The  word  has  travelled    away 
from  its  original  meaning. 
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of  anecdotes  of  great  men,  of  old  Ger- 
man literature  and  songs  and  proverbs. 
Scarce  a  sul^ject  could  be  spoken  of  on 
which  he  had  not  thought,  and  on  which 
he  had  not  something  remarkable  to 
say.  His  table  was  always  open,  and 
amply  furnished.  Melancthon,  Jonas, 
Lucas,  Cranach,  and  other  Wittenberg 
friends,  were  constant  guests.  Great 
people,  -great  lords,  great  ladies,  great 
learned  men,  came  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  He  received  them  freely  at 
dinner,  and  being  one  of  the  most 
copious  of  talkers,  he  enabled  his  friends 
to  preserve  the  most  extraordinary 
monument  of  his  acquirements  and  of 
his  intellectual  vigor.  On  reading  the 
Tischreden,  or  Table-talk  of  Luther, 
one  ceases  to  wonder  how  this  single  man 
could  change  the  face  of  Europe. 

Where  the  language  is  itself  beautiful, 
it  necessarily  loses  in  translation  ;  I  will 
endeavor,  however,  to  convey  some 
notion  of  Luther's  mind  as  it  appears  in 
these  conversations. 

First,  for  his  thoughts  about  nature. 

A  tree  in  his  garden  was  covered  with 
ripe  fruit.  "  Ah,"  he  said,  "  if  Adam 
had  not  fallen,  we  should  have  seen  the 
beauty  of  these  things — every  bush  and 
shrub  would  have  seemed  more  lovely 
than  if  it  was  made  of  gold  and  silver. 
It  is  really  more  lovely  ;  but  since 
Adam's  fall  men  see  nothing,  and  are 
stupider  than  beasts.  God's  power  and 
wisdom  are  shown  in  the  smallest 
flowers.  Painters  cannot  rival  their 
color,  nor  perfumers  their  sweetness  ; 
green  and  yellow,  crimson,  blue,  and 
purple,  all  growing  out  of  the  earth. 
And  we  do  not  know  how  to  use  them 
to  God's  honor.  We  only  misuse  them  ; 
and  we  trample  on  lilies  as  if  we  were 
so  many  cows." 

Katie  had  provided  some  fish  out  of 
her  pond.  Luther  spoke  of  the  breeding 
of  fish,  and  what  an  extraordinary  thing 
it  was  ;  he  then  turned  to  the  breeding 
of  other  creatures.  "  Look  at  a  pair  of 
birds,"  he  said.  "  They  build  a  neat 
little  nest,  and  drop  their  eggs  in  it,  and 
sit  on  them.  Then  come  the  chicks. 
There  is  the  creature  rolled  up  inside 
the  shell.  If  we  had  never  seen  such  a 
thing  before,  and  an  egg  wis  brought 
from  Calicut,  we  should  be  all  wonder- 
ing and  crying  out.  Philosophers  cannot 
explain  how  the  chick  is  made.     God 


spake,  .and  it  was  done  ;  He  command- 
ed, and  so  it  was.  But  He  acts  in  all 
His  works  rather  comically.  If  He  liad 
consulted  me,  I  should  have  advised 
Him  to  make  His  men  out  of  lumps  of 
clay,  and  to  have  set  the  sun  like  a 
lamp,  on  the  earth's  surface,  that  it 
might  be  always  day." 

Looking  at  a  rose,  he  said,"  Could  a 
man  make  a  single  rose,  we  should  give 
him  an  empire  ;  but  these  beautiful  gifts 
of  God  come  freely  to  us,  and  we  think 
nothing  of  them.  We  admire  what  is 
worthless,  if  it  be  only  rare.  The  most 
precious  of  things  is  nothing  if  it  be 
common."  In  the  spring,  when  the 
buds  were  swelling  and  the  flowers  open- 
ing, he  exclaimed  :  "  Praise  be  to  God 
the  Creator,  that  now  in  this  time  of 
Lent  out  of  dead  wood  makes  all  alive 
again.  Look  at  that  bough,  as  if  it  was 
with  child  and  full  of  young  things  com- 
ing to  the  birth.  It  is  a  figure  of  our 
faith — winter  is  death,  summer  is  the 
resurrection." 

He  was  sitting  one  night  late  out  of 
doors.  A  bird  flew  into  a  tree  to 
roost.  "  That  bird,"  he  said,  "  has 
had  its  supper,  and  will  now  sleep  safe 
as  the  bough,  and  leave  God  to  care  for 
him.  If  Adam's  fall  had  not  spoiled 
us,  we  should  have  had  no  care  either. 
We  should  have  lived  without  pain,  in 
possession  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge, 
and  have  passed  from  time  into  eternity 
without  feeling  of  death.''  The  old 
question  was  asked  why  God  made  man 
at  all  if  He  knew  that  he  would  fall  ? 
Luther  answered,  that  a  great  Lord  must 
have  vessels  of  dishonor  in  his  house  as 
well  as  vessels  of  honor.  There  were 
fellows  who  thought  when  they  had 
heard  a  sermon  or  two,  that  they  knew 
everything,  and  had  swallowed  the  Holy 
Ghost  feathers  and  all.  Such  wretches 
had  no  right  to  criticise  the  actions  of 
God.  Man  cannot  measure  structures 
of  God's  building,  he  sees  only  the 
scaft'olding.  In  the  next  life  he  will  see 
it  all  ;  and  then  happy  those  who  have 
resisted  temptation. 

I,ittle  Martin  had  been  busy  dressing 
a  doll. 

"In  Paradise,"  Luther  said,  "we  shall  be 
as  simple  as  this  child  who  talks  of  God  and 
has  no  doubts  to  trouble  him.  Natural  merri- 
ment is  the  best  food  for  children — and  they 
are  themselves  the  best  of  playthings.     They 
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speak  and  act  from  the  hejirt.  They  beh"eve  in 
God  without  disputing,  and  in  another  life 
beyond  the  present.  They  have  small  intel- 
lect, but  they  have  faith,  and  are  wiser  than 
old  fools  like  us.  They  think  of  heaven  as  a 
place  where  there  will  be  eating  and  dancing, 
and  rivers  running  with  milk.  Happy  they  ! 
for  they  have  no  earthly  cares,  or  fears  of  death 
or  hell.  They  have  only  pure  thoughts  and 
bright  dreams.  Abraham  must  have  had  a  bad 
time  when  he  was  told  to  kill  Isaac.  If  he  had 
given  me  such  an  order,  I  should  have  disputed 
the  point  with  him." 

"  1  never  will  believe,"  said  the 
downright '  Katie,  "that  God  ordered 
any  man  to  kill  his  child." 

Luther  answered  :  "  God  had  nothing 
dearer  to  Him  than  His  own  Son.  Yet 
He  gave  Him  to  be  hanged  on  the  cross. 
In  man's  judgment,  He  was  more  like  a 
father  to  Caiaphas  and  Pilate  than  He 
was  to  Christ." 

The  religious  houses  were  falling  all 
round  Germany.  Bishops  losing  their 
functions  were  losing  their  lands  ;  and 
the  nobles  and  burghers  who  had  pro- 
fessed the  Gospel  were  clutching  at  the 
spoils.  Luther  could  see  that  ill  had 
come  with  the  change  as  well  as  good. 

"  Look,"  he  said  sadly,  "  at  the  time 
when  the  truth  was  unknown,  and  men 
were  lost  in  idolatry,  and  trusted  in  their 
own  works.  Then  was  charity  without 
end  or  measure.  Then  it  snowed  with 
gifts.  Cloisters  were  founded,  and  there 
were  endowments  for  Mass  priests. 
Churches  were  splendidly  decorated  ; 
how  blind  is  the  world  become." 
Drunkenness,  too,  seemed  to  spread, 
and  usury  and  a  thousand  other  vices. 
It  tried  his  faith.  Yet  he  said,  "  Never 
do  we  act  better  than  when  vve  know 
not  what  we  are  doing,  or  than  when 
we  think  we  are  foolish  and  imprudent, 
for  strength  is  perfected  in  weakness, 
and  the  best  we  do  is  what  comes  straight 
from  the  heart." 

The  Protestants  were  not  the  only 
spoilers  of  the  Church  lands.  Some 
one  told  a  story  of  a  dog  at  Lintz,  which 
used  to  go  every  day  with  a  basket  to 
the  market  to  fetch  meat.  One  day 
some  other  dogs  set  upon  him.  He 
fought  for  his  basket  as  long  as  he 
could  ;  but  when  he  could  fight  no 
longer  he  snatched  a  piece  of  meat  for 
himself  and  >'an  away  with  it.  "  There 
is  Kaiser  Karl/'  said  Luther.  "  He 
defended  the  estates  of  the  Church  while 
it  was  possible.     But  when  the  princes 


all  began  to  plunder,  he  seized  a  few 
bishoprics  as  his  own  share." 

He  had  a  high  respect  generally  for 
princes  and  nobles,  and  had  many 
curious  anecdotes  of  such  great  per- 
sons. He  did  not  think  them  much  to 
be  envied. 

Sovereigns  and  magistrates,  he  said, 
have  weighty  things  to  handle,  and  have 
a  sore  time  with  them.  The  peasant  is 
happy  ;  he  has  no  cares.  He  never 
troubles  himself  as  to  how  the  world  is 
going.  If  a  peasant  knew  what  the 
prince  has  to  bear,  he  would  thank  God 
that  made  him  what  he  was.  But  he 
sees  only  the  outside  splendor,  the  fine 
clothes,  the  gold  chains,  fhe  castles  and 
palaces.  He  never  dreams  of  the  perils 
and  anxieties  that  beset  the  great  while 
he  is  stewing  his  pears  at  his  stove. 
The  Elector  Frederick  used  to  say  that 
the  peasant's  life  was  the  best  of  all  ; 
and  that  happiness  grew  less  at  each 
step  of  the  scale.  The  Emperor  had 
most  to  trouble  him,  the  princes  next  ; 
the  nobles  had  endless  vexations,  and 
the  burghers,  though  better  off  than  the 
nobles,  had  their  trade  losses  and  other 
worries.  The  peasant  could  watch  his 
crops  grow  by  the  grace  of  God  ;  he  sold 
what  was  needed  to  pay  his  tithes  and 
taxes,  and  lived  in  peace  and  quiet. 
The  servants  in  a  family  are  easier  than 
their  masters.  They  do  their  work,  and 
eat  and  drink  and  sing.  My  people. 
Wolf  and  Dorothy  (the  cook),  are  better 
off  than  I  and  Katie.  The  higher  you 
stand,  the  more  your  danger.  Yet  no 
one  is  content  with  his  position.  When 
the  ass  is  well  off,  he  begins  to  caper, 
and  breaks  his  leg. 

He  loved  and  honored  his  own 
Electors,  but  he  thought  they  were  over 
gentle.  "  The  Elector  Frederick,"  he 
said,  "  was  unwilling  to  punish  evil 
doers.  '  Yes,'  he  would  say,  '  it  is  easy 
to  take  a  man's  life  ;  but  can  you  give  it 
him  back  ? '  The  Elector  John  would 
say,  '  Ah  !  he  will  be  a  good  fellow  yet.' 
God  is  merciful,  but  He  is  also  just. 
Yet  Doctor  Schurf,  one  of  our  best 
judges,  and  a  Christian  man,  cannot 
hang  a  felon.  The  proverb  says  :  '  A 
thief  for^  the  gallows,  a  monk  for  the 
cloister,  and  a  fish  for  the  vt'ater. ' 

He  had  a  respect  for  Pilate,  and  said 
some  curious  things  about  him.  Pilate, 
he  declared,  was  a  better  man  than  many 
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Popish  princes  ;  he  stood  by  the  law, 
and  would  not  have  a  prisoner  con- 
demned unheard.  He  tried  many  ways 
to  release  Christ  ;  he  yielded  at  last 
wnen  he  was  threatened  with  Caesar's 
anger.  "  After  all,"  thought  Pilate,  "  it 
is  but  one  poor  wretch  who  has  no  one 
to  take  His  part  ;  better  He  should  die 
than  the  whole  people  become  His 
enemies."  "  Why,"  it  was  asi<ed, 
"  did  Pilate  scourge  Chiist  ?" 
"  Pilate,"  Luther  said,  "  was  a  man  of 
the  world  ;  he  scourged  Him  in  the  hope 
that  the  Jews  would  then  be  satisfied." 
When  he  asked  Christ  what  truth  was,  he 
meant,  "  what  is  the  use  of  speaking 
truth  in  such  a  scene  as  this  ?  Truth 
won't  help  you  ;  look  for  some  trick  of 
law,  and  so  you  may  escape."  It  was 
asked  again  what  object  the  devil  could 
have  had  in  moving  Pilate's  wife  to  in- 
terfere. Luther  seemed  to  admit  that  it 
was  the  devil.  "  The  devil,"  he 
, answered,  "  said  to  himself,  I  have 
strangled  ever  so  many  prophets  and 
have  gained  nothing  by  it  ;  Christ  is  not 
afraid  of  death  ;  better  He  should  live, 
and  I  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  tempt  Him 
to  do  something  wrong.  The  devil  has 
fine  notions  in  him  ;  he  is  no  fool." 

He  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  whom  he  called  another 
Arminius.  He  has  a  wild  country,  he 
said,  but  he  keeps  fine  order  in  it,  and 
his  subjects  can  go  about  their  business 
in  peace.  He  listens  to  advice  ;  and 
when  he  has  made  up  his  mind  he  acts 
promptly,  and  has  taught  his  enemies  to 
fear  him.  If  he  would  give  up  the  Gos- 
pel he  might  ask  the  Emperor  for  what 
he  pleased,  and  have  it.  At  Augsburg 
he  said  to  the  bishops,  "  We  desire 
peace.  If  you  will  not  have  peace  and  I 
must  fall,  be  it  so,  I  shall  not  fall  alone." 
'J'he  Bishop  of  Saltzburg  asked  Arch- 
bishop Albert  why  he  was  so  afraid  of 
the  Landgrave,  who  was  but  a  poor 
prince — "  xMy  dear  friend,"  the  Arch- 
bishop replied,  "  if  you  lived  as  near 
him  as  I  do,  you  would  feel  as  I  do." 

Singular  things  were  spoken  at  Augs- 
burg. A  member  of  the  13iet — his  name 
is  not  preserved — said,  "  If  I  was  the 
Emperor  I  would-  gather  together  the 
best  of  the  Popish  and  Lutheran  divines, 
shut  them  up  in  a  house,  and  keep  them 
there  till  they  had  agreed.  I  would  then 
ask  them  if  they  believed  what  they  had 


concluded  upon  and  would  die  for  it  ; 
if  they  said  yes,  I  would  set  the  house 
on  fire  and  burn  them  there  and  then  to 
prove  their  sincerity.  Then  I  should 
be  satisfied  that  they  were  right." 

Luther  always  spoke  well  of  Charles, 
in  spite  of  the  Edict  of  Worms. 

"Strange,"  he  said,  "to  see  two  brothers 
like  him  and  Feidinand  so  unlike  in  their  fort- 
unes. Ferdinand  always  fails.  Charles  gen- 
erally succeeds.  Ferdinand  calculates  every 
detail,  and  will  manage  everything  his  own 
way.  Tlie  Emperor  does  plainly  and  simply 
the  best  that  he  can,  and  knows  that  in  many 
things  he  must  look  through  his  fingers.  The 
Pope  sent  him  into  Germany  to  root  us  out  and 
make  an  end  of  us.  He  came,  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  he  has  left  us  where  we  are.  He 
is  not  bloody.  He  has  true  imperial  gentleness 
and  goodness — and  fortune  comes  to  him  in 
his  sleep.      He  must  have  some  good  angel. 

"  When  the  Emperor  was  once  in  France  in 
time  of  peace,  he  was  entertained  by  the  king 
at  a  certain  castle.  One  night  after  supper  a 
young  lady  of  noble  birth  was,  by  the  king's 
order,  introduced  into  his  room.  The  Emperor 
asked  her  who  she  was  and  how  she  came  there. 
She  burst  into  tears  aud  told  him.  He  sent 
her  to  her  parents  uninjured,  with  an  escort 
and  handsome  presents.  In  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed he  levelled  that  castle  to  the  ground. 

"  The  Antwerp  manufacturers  presented  him 
with  a  tapestry  once,  on  which  was  wrought 
for  a  design  the  battle  of  Paviaand  the  capture 
of  the  French  king.  Charles  would  not  take 
it.  He  had  no  pleasure,  he  said,  in  the  mis- 
eries of  others." 

Had  Luther  been  a  prophet  he  could 
have  added  another  story  still  more  to 
Charles's  honor.  Years  after,  when 
Luther  was  in  his  grave,  and  Charles, 
after  the  battle  of  Muhlberg,  entered 
Wittenberg  as  a  conquerer,  some  bishop 
pressed  him  to  tear  the  body  out  of  the 
ground  and  consign  it  to  the  flames. 
He  replied  :  "I  war  not  with  the 
dead," 

Much  as  Luther  admired  Charles, 
however,  his  own  sovereigns  had  his 
especial  honor. 

"  The  Elector  Frederick,"  he  said,  "was  a 
wise,  good  man,  who  hated  all  display  and  lies, 
and  falsity.  He  was  never  married.  His  life 
was  pure  and  modest,  and  his  motto,  '  Tantum 
quantum  possim,'  was  a  sign  of  his  sense. 
Such  a  prince  is  a  blessing  from  God.  He  was 
a  fine  manager  and  economist.  He  collected  his 
own  taxes,  and  kept  his  accounts  strictly.  If 
he  visited  one  of  his  castles,  he  was  lodged  as  an 
ordinary  guest  and  paid  his  own  bills,  that  his 
stewards  might  not  be  able  to  add  charges  for 
his  entertainment.  He  gathered  in  with  shovels 
and  gave  out  with  spoons.  He  listened  patient- 
ly in  his  counsel,  shut  his  eyes,  and  took  notes 
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of  each  opinion.  Then  he  formed  his  own  con- 
clusion ;  this  and  that  advice  will  not  answer, 
for  this  and  that  will  come  of  it. 

"  Elector  John  consulted  me  how  far  he 
should  agree  to  the  Peasants'  Articles  at  the 
time  of  the  rebellion.  He  said  :  '  God  has 
made  me  a  prince  and  given  me  many  horses. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  change  I  can  be  happy  with 
eight  horses  or  with  four.  I  can  be  another 
man.  He  had  six  young  pages  to  wait  on  him. 
They  read  the  Bible  to  him  for  six  hours  every 
day.  He  often  went  to  sleep,  but  when  he 
woke  he  had  always  some  good  text  in  his 
mouth.  At  sermon  he  took  notes  in  a  pocket- 
book.  Church  government  and  wordly  govern- 
ment were  well  administered.  The  Emperor 
had  only  good  to  say  of  him.  If  his  brother 
and  he  could  have  been  cast  into  a  single  man, 
they  would  have  made  a  wonder  between  them. 
The  Elector  John  had  a  strong  frame  and  a 
hard  death.     He  roared  like  a  lion. 

"  John  Frederick  (reigning  elector  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  Luther's  life),  though  he  hates  un- 
truth and  loose  living,  is  too  indulgent.  He 
fears  God  and  has  his  five  wits  about  him. 
God  long  preserve  him.  You  never  hear  an 
unchaste  or  dishonorable  word  come  out  of  his 
lips.  One  fault  he  has  ;  he  eats  and  drinks  too 
much.  Perhaps  so  big  a  body  requires  more 
than  a  small  one.  Otherwise  he  works  like  a 
donkey  ;  and,  drink  what  he  will,  he  always 
reads  the  Bible  before  he  sleeps." 

Luther  hated  lies  as  heartily  as  the 
Elector.  "  Lies,"  he  said,  "  are  always 
crooked  like  a  snake,  which  is  never 
straight  whether  still  or  moving — never 
till  it  is  dead — then  it  hangs  out  straight 
enough."  But  he  was  against  violence, 
even  to  destroy  falsehood.  "  Popery," 
he  said,  "  can  neither  be  destroyed  by 
the  sword,  nor  sustained  by  the  sword  ; 
it  is  built  on  lies,  it  stands  on  lies,  and 
can  only  be  overthrown  by  truth.  I 
like  not  those  who  go  hotly  to  work.  It 
is  written.  Preach  and  I  will  give  thee 
power.  We  forget  the  preaching,  and 
would  fly  to  force  alone." 

He  much  admired  soldiers,  especially 
if  besides  winning  battles  they  knew  how 
to  rule  afterward,  like  Augustus  and 
Julius  Caesar. 

"  When  a  country  has  a  good  prince  over  it, 
all  goes  well.  Without  a  good  prince  things  go 
backward  like  a  crab,  and  councillors,  how- 
ever many,  will  not  mend  them.  A  great  sol- 
dier is  the  man  ;  he  has  not  many  words  ;  he 
knows  what  men  are,  and  holds  his  tongue  ; 
but  when  he  does  speak,  he  acts  also.  A  real 
hero  does  not  go  about  his  work  with  vain 
imaginations.  He  is  moved  by  God  Almighty, 
and  does  what  he  undertakes  to  do.  So  Alex- 
ander conquered  Persia,  and  Julius  Casar  es- 
tablished the  Roman  Empire.  The  Book  of 
Judges  shows  what  God  can  do  by  a  single 
man,  and  what  happens  when  God  does  not  pro- 


vide a  man.  Certain  ages  seem  more  fruitful 
in  great  men  than  others.  When  I  was  a  boy 
there  were  many.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  in 
Germany,  Sigismund  in  Poland,  Ladislaus  in 
Hungary,  Ferdinand,  Emperor  Charles's  grand- 
father, in  Spain — pious,  wise,  noble  princes. 
There  were  good  bishops,  too,  who  would  have 
been  with  us  had  they  been  alive  now.  There 
was  a  Bishop  of  Wurzburg  who  used  to  say, 
when  he  saw  a  rogue,  '  To  the  cloister  with 
you.  Thou  art  useless  to  God  or  man.'  He 
meant  that  in  the  cloister  were  only  hogs  and 
gluttons,  who  did  nothing  but  eat,  and  drink, 
and  sleep,  and  were  of  no  more  profit  than  as 
many  rats." 

Luther  knew  that  his  life  would  be  a 
short'  one.  In  his  later  days  he  com- 
pared himself  to  a  knife  from  which  the 
steel  has  been  ground  away,  and  only 
the  soft  iron  left.  The  Princess  Elector 
said  one  evening  to  him  :  "  I  trust  you 
have  many  days  before  you.  You  may 
live  forty  years  yet,  if  God  wills." 
"  God  forbid,"  Luther  answered.  "  If 
God  offered  me  Paradise  in  this  world 
for  forty  years  I  would  not  have  it.  I 
would  rather  my  head  was  struck  off.  I 
never  send  for  doctors.  I  will  not  have 
my  life  made  miserable,  that  doctors  may 
lengthen  it  by  a  twelve  month." 

The  world  itself,  too,  he  conceived  to 
be  near  its  end.  The  last  day  he 
thought  would  be  in  some  approach  in 
Lent,  on  a  ruddy  morning  when  day 
and  night  were  equal. 

"  The  thread  is  ravelled  out,  and  we  are  now 
visibly  at  the  fringe.  The  present  age  is  like 
the  last  withered  apple  hanging  on  the  tree. 
Daniel's  four  Rmpires — Babylon,  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Rome — are  gone.  The  Roman 
Reichlingers  ;  but  it  is  the  'St.  John's  drink' 
(the  stirrup  cup)  and  is  fast  departing.  Signs 
in  heaven  foretell  the  end.  On  earth  there  is 
building  and  planting  and  gathering  of  money. 
The  arts  are  growing  as  if  there  was  to  be  a 
new  start,  and  the  world  was  to  become  young 
again.  I  hope  God  will  finish  with  it.  We  have 
come  already  to  the  White  Horse.  Another 
hundred  years  and  all  will  be  over.  The  Gos- 
pel is  despised.  God's  word  will  disappear  for 
want  of  any  to  preach  it.  Mankind  will  turn 
into  Epicureans  and  care  for  nothing.  They 
will  not  believe  that  God  exists.  Then  the 
voice  will  be  heard  '  Behold  the  Bridegroom 
Cometh.'  " 

Some  one  observed  that  when  Christ 
came  there  would  be  no  faith  at  all  on 
the  earth,  and  the  Gospel  was  still  be- 
lieved in  that  part  of  Germany. 

"  Tush,"  he  said,  "  it  is  but  a  cor- 
ner. Asia  and  Africa  have  no  Gospel. 
In  Europe,  Greeks,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
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Hungarians,  French,  English,  Poles, 
have  no  Gospel.  The  small  Electorate 
of  Saxony  will  not  hinder  the  end." 

I  can  but  gather  specimens  here  and 
there  out  of  the  four  closely  printed 
volumes  of  these  conversations.  There 
is  no  such  table-talk  in  literature,  and  it 
ought  to  be  completely  translated.  I 
must  take  room  for  a  few  more  illustra- 
tions. Luther  was  passionately  fond  of 
music.     He  said  of  it  : 

"  Music  is  one  of  the  fairest  of  God's  gifts  to 
man  ;  Satan  hates  music  because  it  drives  away 
temptation  and  evil  thoughts.  The  notes  make 
the  words  alive.  It  is  the  best  refreshment  to 
a  troubled  soul  ;  the  heart  as  you  listen 
recovers  its  peace.  It  is  a  discipline,  too  ;  for 
it  softens  us  and  makes  us  temperate  and  rea- 
sonable. I  would  allow  no  man  to  be  a  school- 
master who  cannot  sing,  nor  would  I  let  him 
preach  either." 

And  again  : 

"  I  have  no  pleasure  in  any  man  who,  like 
the  fanatics,  despises  music.  It  is  no  invention 
of  ours.  It  is  a  gift  from  God  to  drive  away 
the  devil  and  make  us  forget  our  anger  and  im- 
purity and  pride  and  evil  tempers.  I  place 
music  next  to  theology.  I  can  see  why  David 
and  all  the  saints  put  their  divinest  thoughts 
into  song." 

Luther's  own   hymns  are  not  many  ; 

but    the   few   which    he  composed    are 

jewels  of  purest  water.  One  of  them, 
the  well-known — 

"  Eine  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott  " 

remains  even  in  these  days  of  Rational- 
ism the  National  Psalm  of  Germany. 
In  the  last  great  war  the  Prussian  regi- 
ments went  into  battle  chanting  it. 

Though  no  one  ever  believed  more  in- 
tensely in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  he 
was  no  worshipper  of  the  mere  letter — 
for  he  knew  that  over  a  large  part  of 
Scripture  the  original  text  was  uncer- 
tain. In  translating  he  trusted  more  to 
instinctive  perception  than  to  minute 
scholarship.     He  said  : 

"  I  am  no  Hebraist  according  to  grammar 
and  rules.  I  do  not  let  myself  be  tied,  but  go 
freely  through.  Translation  is  a  special  gift 
and  grace.  A  man  may  know  many  languages 
yet  be  unable  to  render  one  into  another.  The 
authors  of  the  Septuagint  were  not  good 
Hebrew  scholars  ;  St.  Jerome  was  better  ; 
but  indeed  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  the 
language  itself  was  corrupted.  If  Moses  and 
the  prophets  rose  again  they  would  not  under- 
stand the    words  which   are   given    as  theirs. 


When  we  were  translating  I  gave  my  assistants 

these  rules  : 

"  I.   Attend  to  the  grammar,  but  remember 
"  2.    Holy  Scripture  speaks  of  the  words  and 

acts  of  God. 

"3.   Prefer  always    in    translating   the    Old 

Testament    a    meaning    consistent    with    the 

New." 

He  could  be  critical,  too,  in  his  way. 
His  objections  to  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James  are  well-known.  He  says  of 
another  book  :  "  The  story  of  Jonah  is 
more  incredible  than  any  poet's  fable. 
If  it  were  not  in  the  Bible  I  should  laugh 
at  it.  He  was  three  days  in  the  belly 
of  a  great  fish  ;  why,  the  fish  would  have 
digested  him  in  three  hours,  and  con- 
verted him  into  its  own  flesh  and  blood. 
The  miracle  of  the  Red  Sea  was  nothing 
to  this.  The  sequel,  too,  is  so  foolish 
— when  he  is  released  he  begins  to  rave 
and  expostulate,  and  make  himself 
miserable  about  a  gourd.  It  is  a  great 
mystery." 

He  shared  in  many  of  the  popular 
st5perstitions.  He  believed  in  the  reality 
of  witchcraft,  for  instance.  The  devil 
he  was  convinced  was  personally  present 
— perhaps  omnipresent,  doing  every  kind 
of  mischief,  and  had  many  times  as- 
saulted himself.  Many  things  might 
thus  happen  of  a  strange  kind  through 
the  devil's  agency.  Nor  was  he  quick 
to  recognize  new  scientific  discoveries. 

"  Modern  astronomers,"  he  said, 
"  pretend  that  the  earth  moves,  and  not 
the  sun  and  the  firmament — as  in  a  car- 
riage or  a  boat  we  seem  to  be  motionless 
ourselves,  while  the  trees  and  banks 
sweep  past  us.  These  clever  fellows 
will  believe  nothing  old,  and  must  have 
their  own  ideas.  The  Holy  Scripture 
says,  Joshua  bade  the  sun  stand  still, 
not  the  earth." 

But  his  powerful  sense  and  detestation 
of  falsehood  gave  him  an  instinctive  in- 
sight into  the  tricks  of  charlatans.  He 
regarded  magic  as  unmixed  imposture. 
He  told  a  story  of  a  Duke  Albert  of 
Saxony,  to  whom  a  Jew  once  offered  a 
wonderful  gem  engraved  with  strange 
characters,  alleging  that  it  would  make 
the  wearer  proof  against  cold  steel  and 
gunshot.  "  I  will  try  it  first  on  thee," 
the  Duke  said.  He  took  the  Jew  out  of 
doors  with  the  gem  on  his  neck,  and  ran 
his  sword  through  him.  "So  it  would 
have  been  with  me,"  he  said,  "  if  I  had 
trusted  thee." 
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Astrology,  the  calculation  of  a  man's 
fortunes  from  the  place  of  the  planets 
among  the  stars,  was  an  accepted 
science.  Erasmus  might  doubt,  but 
Erasmus  was  almost  alone  in  a  world  of 
believers.  One  other  doubter  was 
Luther,  much  to  the  scandal  of  his 
friend  Melancthon,  with  whom  it  was  an 
article  of  faith.  Melancthon  showed 
him  the  nativity  of  Cicero. 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  such  stuff,"  he  said. 
'■  Let  any  man  answer  this  argument.  Esau 
and  Jacob  were  born  of  the  same  father  and 
mother,  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same 
planets,  but  iheir  nature  was  wholly  different. 
You  would  persuade  me  that  astrology  is  a  true 
science.  I  shall  not  change  my  opinion.  I 
am  bachelor,  master,  and  have  been  a  monk. 
But  the  stars  did  not  make  me  either  one  or 
the  other.  It  was  my  own  shame  that  I  was  a 
monk,  and  grieved  and  angered  my  father.  I 
caught  the  Pope  by  his  hair,  and  he  caught  me 
by  mine.  I  married  a  runaway  nun,  and  begat 
children  with  her.  Who  saw  that  in  the  stars  ? 
Who  foretold  that?  It  is  like  dice-throw- 
ing. You  say  you  have  a  pair  of  dice  that 
always  throw  thrice  six — you  throw  two,  three, 
four,  five,  si.x,  and  you  take  no  notice.  When 
twice  six  turns  up,  you  think  it  proves  your 
case.  The  astrologer  is  right  once  or  twice, 
and  boasts  of  his  art.  He  overlooks  his  mis- 
takes. Astronomy  is  very  well — astrology  is 
nought.  The  example  of  Esau  and  Jacob 
proves  it. 

"  They  prophesied  a  flood —another  deluge 
in  1524.  No  deluge  came,  though  Burgermas- 
ter  Hohndorf  brought  a  quarter-cask  of  beer 
into  his  house  to  prepare  for  it.  In  1525 
was  the  peasant's  insurrection  ;  but  no  astrol- 
oger prophesied  this.  In  the  lime  of  God's 
anger  there  was  a  conjunction  of  sin  and  wrath, 
which  had  more  in  it  than  conjunctions  of  the 
planets." 

I  must  leave  these  recorded  sayings, 
pregnant  as  they  are,  and  full  of  char- 
acter as  they  are. 

I  will  add  but  one  more.  Luther 
said  :  "  If  I  die  in  my  bed,  it  will  be  a 
grievous  shame  to  the  Pope.  Popes, 
devils,  kings,  and  princes  have  done 
their  worst  to  hurt  me  ;  yet  here  I  am. 
The  world  for  these  two  hundred  years 
has  hated  no  one  as  it  hates  me.  I  in 
turn  have  no  love  for  the  world.  I  know 
not  that  in  all  my  life  I  have  ever  felt 
real  enjoyment.  I  am  well  tired  of  it. 
God  come  soon  and  take  me  away." 

I  return  to  what  remains  to  be  told  of 
Luther's  earthly  life.  The  storm  which 
threatened  Germany  hung  off  till  he  was 
gone.  The  House  of  Saxony  was 
divided  into  the  Ducal  or  Albertine  line 
and    the    Electoral    or    Ernestine   line. 


Duke  Henry  dying  was  succeeded  by  the 
young  Maurice,  so  famoQs  afterward. 
Maurice  was  a  Protestant  like  the 
Elector  ;  but  he  was  intriguing,  am- 
bitious, and  unscrupulous.  Quarrels 
broke  out  between  them,  which  a  few 
years  later  brought  the  Elector  to  ruin. 
But  Luther,  as  long  as  he  lived,  was 
able  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  Council  of  Trent  drew  near. 
After  the  peace  with  France,  in  1544,  the 
Pope  began  again  to  urge  the  Emperor 
to  make  an  end  of  toleration.  The  free 
Council  once  promised,  at  which  the 
Evangelical  Doctors  were  to  be  repre- 
sented, had  been  changed  into  a  Council 
of  Bishops,  to  be  called  and  controlled 
by  the  Pope,  before  which  the  Evan- 
gelicals could  be  admitted  only  to  plead 
as  criminals.  How  such  a  Council 
would  decide  was  not  doubtful.  The 
Protestant  princes  and  theologians  de- 
clined the  position  which  was  fo  be 
assigned  to  them,  and  refused  to  appear. 
It  was  but  too  likely  that,  if  the  peace 
continued,  the  combined  force  of  the 
Empire  and  of  France  would  be  directed 
against  the  League  of  Schmalkald,  and 
that  the  League  would  be  crushed  after 
all  in  ♦.he  unequal  struggle. 

Luther  saw  what  was  coming,  and 
poured  out  his  indignation  in  the  fiercest 
of  his  pamphlets.  The  "  aller  heiligst, " 
"  most  holy"  Pope,  became  "  aller 
hollisch,"  most  hellish.  The  pretended 
"  free  council"  meant  death  and  hell, 
and  Germany  was  to  be  bathed  in  blood. 
"  That  devilish  Popery,"  he  said,  "  is 
the  last  worst  curse  of  the  earth,  the 
very  worst  that  all  the  devils,  with  all 
their  might,  can  generate.  God  help  us 
all.  Amen."  Very  dreadful  and  unbe- 
coming language  the  modern  reader 
thinks,  who  has  only  known  the  wolf 
disguised  in  an  innocent  sheepskin.  The 
wolf  is  the  same  that  he  was  ;  and  if 
ever  he  recovers  his  power,  he  will  show 
himself  unchanged  in  his  old  nature.  Li 
Luther's  time  there  was  no  sheepskin  ; 
there  was  not  the  smallest  affectation  of 
sheepskin.  The  one  passionate  desire 
of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  the  army  of 
faithful  prelates  and  priests,  was  to  carry 
fire  and  sword  through  every  country 
which  had  dared  to  be  spiritually  free. 

In  the  midst  of  these  prospects  Luther 
reached  his  last  birthday.  He  v/as  tired 
and  sick  at  heart,  and  sick  in  body.     In 
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the  summer  of  1545  he  had  wished  to 
retire  to  his  farm,  but  Wittenberg  could 
not  spare  him,  and  he  continued 
regularly  to  preach.  His  sight  began 
to  fail.  In  January,  1546,  he  began  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  calling  himself  "  old, 
spent,  worn,  weary,  cold,  and  with  but 
one  eye  to  see  with."  On  the  28th  of 
-that  month,  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
Eisleben,  where  he  had  been  born,  to 
compose  a  difference  between  the  Counts 
Mansfeldt.  He  caught  a  chill  on  the 
road,  but  he  seemed  to  shake  it  off,  and 
was  able  to  attend  to  business.  He  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  lawyers,  and  the 
affair  went  on  but  slowly.  On  the  14th 
of  February  he  preached,  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  for  the  last  time,  in  Eisleben 
Church.  An  issue  in  the  leg,  artificially 
kept  open  to  relieve  his  system,  had 
been  allowed  to  heal  for  want  of  proper 
attendance.  He  was  weak  and  ex- 
hausted after  the  sermon.  He  felt  the 
end  near,  and  wished  to  be  with  his 
family  again.  "  I  will  get  home,"  he 
said,  "  and  get  into  my  coffin,  and  give 
the  worms  a  fat  doctor." 

But  wife  and  home  he  was  never  to 
see  again,  and  he  was  to  pass  from  off 
the  earth  at  the  same  spot  where  his 
eyes  were  first  opened  to  the  light.  On 
the  17th  he  had  a  sharp  pain  in  his 
chest.  It  went  off,  however  ;  he  was  at 
supper  in  the  public  room,  and  talked 
with  his  usual  energy.  He  retired,  went 
to  bed,  slept,  woke,  prayed,  slept  again  ; 
then  at  midnight  called  his  servant. 
"  I  feel  strangely,"  he  said  ;  "  I  shall 
stay  here  ;  I  shall  never  leave  Eisleben. 
He  grew  restless,  rose,  moved  into  an 
adjoining  room,  and  lay  upon  a  sofa. 
His  two  sons  wtre  with  him,  with  his 
friend  Jonas.  "  It  is  death,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  am  going  :  '  Father,  into  Thy  hands 
I  commend  my  spirit.'  " 

Jonas  asked  him  if  he  would  still 
stand  by  Christ  and  the  doctrine  which 
he  had  preached.  He  said,  "Yes." 
He  slept  once  more,  breathing  quietly, 
but  his  feet  grew  cold.  Between  two 
and  three  in  the  morning  he  died. 

The  body  lay  in  state  for  a  day  ;  a 
likeness  was  taken  of  him  before  the 
features  changed.  A  cast  from  the  face 
was  taken  afterward  ;  the  athlete  ex- 
pression gone,  the  essential  nature  of 
him  —  grave,  tender,  majestic  —  taking 
the  place  of  it,  as  his  own  disturbed  life 


appears  now  when  it  is  calmed  down 
into  a  memory.  The  Elector,  John 
Frederick,  hurried  to  see  him  ;  the 
Counts  Mansfeldt  ended  beside  his  body 
the  controversies  which  he  had  come  to 
compose.  On  the  20th  he  was  set  on  a 
car  to  be  carried  back  to  vVittenberg,  with 
an  armed  escort  of  cavalry.  The  people 
of  Eisleben  attended  him  to  the  gates. 
The  church  bells  tolled  in  the  villages 
along  the  road.  Two  days  later  he 
reached  his  last  resting  place  at  Witten- 
berg. Melancthon  cried  after  him  as 
they  laid  him  in  the  grave  :  ' '  My 
Father,  my  Father.  The  chariot  of 
Israel  and  the  horseman  thereof." 

His  will,  which  is  extremely  char- 
acteristic, had  been  drawn  by  himself 
four  years  before.  He  left  his  wife  well 
provided  for,  and  because  legal  proceed- 
ings might  be  raised  upon  his  marriage, 
he  committed  her  to  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  Elector.  Children, 
friends,  servants,  were  all  remembered. 

"Finally,"  he  said,  "seeing  I  do  not  use 
legal  forms,  I  desire  all  men  to  take  these 
words  as  mine.  I  am  known  openly  in  Heaven, 
on  Earth,  and  in  Hell  also  ;  and  I  may  be  be- 
lieved and  trusted  better  than  any  notary.  To 
me  a  poor,  unworthy,  miserable  sinner,  God, 
the  Father  of  mercy,  has  intrusted  the  Gospel 
of  His  dear  Soji  and  has  made  me  therein  true 
and  faithful.  Through  my  means  many  in 
this  world  have  received  the  Gospel,  and  hold 
me  as  a  true  teacher,  despite  of  popes,  emper- 
ors, kings,  princes,  priests,  and  all  the  Devil's 
wrath.  Let  them  believe  me  also  in  the  small 
matter  of  my  last  will  and  testimony,  this 
being  written  in  my  own  hand,  which  other- 
wise is  not  unkijown.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  here  is  the  earnest,  deliberate  meaning  of 
Doctor  Martin  Luther,  God's  notary  and  wit- 
ness in  his  Gospel,  confirmed  by  his  own  hand 
and  seal. — January  6,  1542." 

Nothing  remains  to  be  said.  Philo- 
sophic historians  tell  us  that  Luther  suc- 
ceeded because  he  came  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  because  the  age  was  ripe  for 
him,  because  forces  were  at  work  which 
would  have  brought  about  the  same 
changes  if  he  had  never  been  born. 
Some  changes  there  might  have  been, 
but  not  the  same.  The  forces  com- 
putable by  philosophy  can  destroy,  but 
they  cannot  create.  The  false  spiritual 
despotism  which  dominated  Europe 
would  have  fallen  from  its  own  hollow- 
ness.  But  a  lie  may  perish,  and  no  liv- 
ing belief  may  rise  again  out  of  the  ruins. 
A  living  belief  can  rise  only  out  of  a  be- 
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lieving  human  soul,  and  that  any  faith, 
any  piety,  is  alive  now  in  Europe,  even 
in  the  Roman  Church  itself,  whose  inso- 
lent hypocrisy  he  humbled  into  shame, 


is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  poor 
miner's  son  who  was  born  in  a  Saxon 
village  400  years  ago. — Contemporary 
Review. 


FRANCE    AND    ENGLAND    IN    EGYPT. 
BY   LEON  SAY. 


The  Suez  Canal  question  presents  so 
many  different  aspects  that  the  treat- 
ment of  it  might  easily  assume  encyclo- 
paedic proportions.  The  political  and 
geographical  chronicles  of  the  Isthmus, 
and  the  attempts  made  in  ancient  times 
to  open  a  passage  through  it,  constitute 
the  history  of  civilization  itself.  The 
Isthmus  of  Suez  is  the  best  stand- 
point for  the  observation  of  humanity  in 
its  childhood.  The  scientific  and 
economic  records  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury find  their  most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  works  of  the  canal,  in  the  modifi- 
cations in  the  construction  of  vessels 
brought  about  by  its  navigation,  as  well 
as  in  the  changes  consequently  effected 
in  the  great  currents  of  commerce.  The 
waters  of  the  world,  in  their  distribution 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe  and  their 
movements  in  the  basins  which  confine 
and  direct  them,  have  been*  the  cause  of 
human  civilization,  and  have  determin- 
ed, by  conditions  which  we  can  exam- 
ine, the  march  of  its  commerce  and  its 
industry.  The  great  valleys  of  the  globe 
have  been  the  main  routes  of  human 
genius  ;  and  the  basins  of  the  great 
rivers,  the  offspring  of  nature,  saw  the 
birth  of  that  commerce  which  has  en- 
riched the  world.  It  has  been  reserved 
for  our  age  to  behold  man  in  his  turn 
creating,  as  it  were,  a  new  basin  of  a 
mighty  stream,  and  thus  completing  the 
system  of  river  routes  which  has  ever 
strongly  influenced  the  civilized  societies 
of  mankind. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  see  in  the 
construction  of  a  maritime  canal  by  an 
illustrious  Frenchman  the  only  cause,  or 
even  the  chief  cause,  of  the  interest 
taken  by  France  in  all  that  touches  the 
waterway.  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  is 
one  of  the  glories  of  France  ;  the 
country  knows  that  the  total  value  of  the 
nation  is  augumentd  by  the  fact  that  she 
counts  him  among  her  sons.  He  has 
shared   his   personal    renown    with    his 


fatherland,  and  every  one  in  France 
feels  that  whatever  happens  to  him  at- 
tains the  proportions  of  a  national  event. 
In  thinking  of  him,  men  spontaneously 
repeat  the  saying  of  Terrence  concern- 
ing mankind:  "'Naught  that  affects 
him  is  indifferent  to  us."  Now  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  if  M.  de  Lesseps  had  applied 
his  spirit  of  perseverance,  his  clear  fore- 
sight, his  power  of  unravelling  the  future 
of  international  relations — in  a  word, 
his  genius,  toward  the  conception  and 
execution  of  any  other  idea,  of  whatso- 
ever nature,  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe,  he  would  not  have  reaped  the 
popular  fame  and  national  affection 
which  in  his  green  old  age  reward  the 
efforts  of  his  earlier  years.  In  Panama 
M.  de  Lesseps  would  never  have 
achieved  the  national  grandeur  which 
none  now  deny  him,  and  of  which  he 
laid  the  foundations  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Red  Sea.  And  the 
reason  is  that  Egypt  has  always  filled, 
and  still  fills,  every  imagination  in 
France,  and  that  the  traditions  of 
France,  ever  revived  by  new  events,  in- 
cessantly carry  her  thoughts  back  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Thus,  when  M.  de 
Lesseps  was  seen  planting  upon  this 
spot  the  banner  of  his  noble  enterprise, 
he  was  deemed  to  be  France  herself  in 
one  phase  of  her  natural  evolution. 
The  idea  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  a  French 
idea,  carried  out  in  a  land  where  France 
has  played  a  great  and  glorious  part  ; 
and  nothing  could  efface  from  the  French 
mind  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  na- 
tional dignity  to  be  upheld  in  all  that 
affects  the  great  work  to  which  M.  de 
Lesseps  has  bound  his  name. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  particular  virtue 
which  adds  to  the  nobility  of  the  idea 
as  it  is  conceived  in  France — that  the 
scheme  of  piercing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
has  been  considered  a  grand  peace-bear- 
ing conception.  In  the  eyes  of  those 
who   from  a  distance   followed    M.    de 
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Lesseps  in  his  career,  it  seemed  like 
another  link  added  to  the  blessed  and 
beneficent  chain  which  binds  peoples 
together  in  order  to  make  them  associ- 
ates, allies,  and  friends.  A  grand  idea 
of  peace,  that  was  at  the  same  time  a 
French  idea,  of  which  the  nation  felt 
proud — such  was  the  conception  which 
prevailed  in  France  concerning  Ihe 
communication  to  be  established  be- 
tween the  two  seas.  It  has  sometimes 
been  said  that  the  French  make  war  for 
an  idea,  and  they  have  often  seemed  to 
welcome  the  reproach  with  a  certain 
satisfaction.  Not  every  one,  they  think, 
is  capable  of  having  so  robust  a  faith  in 
his  ideas,  and  they  were  proud  to  think 
that  they  were  deemed  capable  of  for- 
getting their  interests  for  the  sake  of  a 
noble  passion.     Horace  has  said  : 

"  O    cives,  cives,    quserenda   pecunia   primum 
est  : 
Virtus  post  nummos." 

In  France  men  were  ready  to  believe 
that  the  world  reversed  the  phrase  when 
applying  it  to  them,  and  said  of  them, 
■nummi  post  virtuteni.  But  it  is  equally 
true  to  say  that  France  makes  peace  for 
an  idea.  Peace  it  was  that  she  sought 
to  make  by  the  Suez  Canal.  This  water 
in  the  midst  of  the  lands,  this  inner  sea 
of  the  ancient  civilization,  she  converted 
into  an  ocean  which  reached  out  to, 
and  with  a  new  arm  touched,  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Is  that  idea  of  peace  which  was 
to  be  caught  as  in  a  fisherman's  net  and 
brought  up  from  the  depths  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  is  that  now  changed  for  an  idea 
of  war  ?  Will  that  cause  which  was  to 
bring  the  nations  together  result  in 
estranging  them  from  each  other  ?  It  is 
impossible,  I  will  not  say  to  desire,  but 
even  to  suppose,  for  a  single  moment, 
that  it  can  be  so. 

The  mistakes  of  French  policy  in 
Egypt  have  obscured  minds  upon  both 
sides  of  the  Channel  ;  but  what  ever 
those  errors  may  have  been,  the  fact 
remains  established  as  firm  as  ever  that 
the  Anglo-French  alliance,  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  elsewhere,  is  the 
surest  pledge  of  the  world's  peace,  and 
can  best  give  unlimited  scope  to  the 
economic  progress  of  the  two  countries. 
The  idea  of  an  Egypt  developing  all  its 
natural  riches  under  the  benevolent  eye 
of  France  and  England  in  close  alliance 


is  a  political  conception  of  the  highest 
rank,  which  by  the  extension  of  its  re- 
sults should  produce  the  most  salutary 
effects  upon  the  whole  body-politic  of 
Europe.  It  has  often  been  souglit  to 
give  a  form  to  this  idea,  and  the  policy 
which  has  been  called  the  policy  of  the 
co)ido!/ii/iium  has  been,  whatever  may 
have  been  said  of  it,  a  happy  phase  of 
the  A^nglo-French  alliance.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  condomuiiuin  was 
a  necessary  form  of  it,  and  one  can 
easily  understand  that  the  alliance  in 
Egypt  might  take  another  shape.  It  is 
indubitable  that  improvements  would 
have  been  made  in  the  methods  by  which 
the  Anglo-French  influence  worked,  if 
the  policy  of  the  two  countries  had  been 
directed  in  some  other  way  during  the 
mournful  period  of  Arabi's  attempt  at 
revolution.  Common  action  on  the 
part  of  France  and  England  would  have 
led  to  a  more  speedy  result,  and  one 
better  for  both  the  two  powers,  than 
that  which  was  produced  by  the  isolated 
action  of  England.  But  two  faults  were 
committed,  both  of  which  lie  heavy  upon 
the  two  nations.  The  policy  of  Eng- 
land was  uncertain  ;  it  oscillated 
between  a  Turkish  intervention,  an  in- 
tervention of  the  two  powers,  and  an 
isolated  intervention.  The  policy  of 
France  was  timid  ;  it  made  pretence  of 
being  European,  instead  of  being  and 
remaining  Anglo-French  alone  ;  and  at 
the  end  it  committed  the  error  of  ab- 
dicating, at  the  moment  when  it  ought 
to  have  acted.  These  two  faults  pro- 
duced their  consequences  ;  England  has 
undertaken  a  task  which  will  give  her  very 
great  anxieties,  and  she  has  not,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Anglo-Indian  in- 
terests, more  security  or  more  tranquil- 
lity, for  a  short  or  long  term,  than  if  her 
power  had  been  shared  at  the  same  time 
as  her  difficulties.  France,  in  drawing 
back,  has  been  unable  to  explain  the 
reasons,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  condi- 
tions of  her  withdrawal  ;  and  at  the 
present  time  she  seems  to  be  in  danger 
of  losing  that  moral  influence  which  she 
never  meant  to  abandon,  when  she 
thought  that  she  was  only  holding  aloof, 
for  her  ally's  advantage,  from  a  political 
movement  in  which  she  believed  she 
could  leave  the  initiative  to  England. 
The  political  idea  which  has  guided  the 
conduct  of   France   was    wrong,   but  it 
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was  honest  ;  it  contained  nothing  ad- 
verse to  the  policy  of  the  intimate 
alliance,  the  entente  eordiaie,  betvveen 
France  and  England.  Thus  it  is 
with  profound  astonishment  that  we  in 
France  have  seen  the  English  Press  use 
toward  us  most  outrageom  expressions. 
Wounds  have  been  inflicted  which  at- 
tempts must  be  made  to  heal.  Those 
who  have  caused  them  are  without  ex- 
cuse ;  and  it  is  as  true  to  say  that  they 
have  failed  in  patriotism  toward  their 
own  country  as  in  decency  toward  a 
great  nation. 

There  is  but  one  means  of  repairing  the 
evil  which  the  two  countries  did  by  the 
fauhiness  of  their  foreign  policy  in 
Egypt.  England  suffers,  and  will  suffer, 
from  the  indecision  which  she  showed 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  disadvantages 
of  her  isolated  position  imposing  on  her 
an  excessive  responsibility.  France 
suffers,  and  will  suffer,  from  its  impolitic 
resolve  not  to  interfere,  and  from  what 
has  been  considered  an  abandonment  of 
its  natural  ally.  It  is  on  the  soil  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  in  the  settlement  of 
the  question  of  the  Canal,  that  the  basis 
of  a  harmonious  policy  niu&t  be  found. 
France  only  expects  this,  that  her  name 
and  moral  influence  should  still  serve 
the  cause  of  civilization  in  Egypt,  with- 
out hurting  England,  but  without  being 
hurt  by  her.  WHiether  France  in  Egypt 
be  the  guest  of  the  Khedive  or  of  the 
Empress  of  India  she  has  a  right  to  be 
treated  with  the  consideration  due  to  an 
ally  and  friend.  In  return  for  this 
respect,  England  will  find  in  France  a  sup- 
port which  she  will  certainly  need  some 
day,  to  prei'ent  her  influence  from  giving 
way  before  those  eclipses  which  should 
always  be  looked  for  in  oriental  politics. 
But  how  is  this  maintenance  of  the  name 
of  France  at  its  due  moral  height  to  be 
achieved,  concurrently  with  the  in- 
creased political  harmony  of  the  two 
nations  ?  By  respecting  the  name  of 
France  in  the  Suez  Canal,  by  showing 
that  England  has  in  view  only  the 
claims  of  justice,  and  is  not  pursuing  a 
policy  of  ill-conceived  egotism  in  all  that 
concerns  that  international  and  pacific 
road  which  is  the  creation  of  a  great 
Frenchman,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  op- 
position of  a  great  Englishman.  The 
Suez  Canal  is  the  highway  to  India  ;  it 
is  an  open  route  which  England  has  the 


greatest  interest  in  seeing  frequented  by 
all  Europe,  and  especially  by  P'rance. 
Has  England  ever  dreamt  of  shutting 
India  within  its  own  confines,  of  closing 
Bombay  or  Calcutta  against  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  the  world  ?  Is  not 
her  colonial  policy  the  policy  of  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  liberty  ? 
England  cannot  dream  of  cutting  off 
India  at  Port  Said.  The  grand  high- 
way of  civilization  ought  to  be  traversed 
with  equal  liberty,  and  in  equal  security, 
by  all  the  nations  of  the  universe  ;  and 
if  this  be  true  when  speaking  of  all  peo- 
ples, is  it  not  still  more  true  of  France 
than  of  any  other  country  ? 

In  the  future  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  England  and  India,  there  is  one 
problem  which  concerns  much  that  is 
unknown  ;  that  is,  the  financial  prob- 
lem. If  the  coinage  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Great  Britain,  that  is  not  true  of  the 
coinage  of  India.  India  is  a  country 
with  a  silver  currency,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  Anglo-Indian  commerce  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  now,  and  may  become 
still  more  so,  by  reason  of  the  difference 
of  money.  Unless  care  be  taken,  the 
movement  of  Anglo-American  business 
will  tend  more  and  more  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Anglo-Indian  business,  and  the 
United  States  will  take  the  place  of 
India  as  the  intermediaries  of  English 
commerce  with  China.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  France  to  re-establish  the  equilibrium  ; 
having  the  same  currency  as  India,  she 
can  bring  back,  via  Suez,  to  Europe 
all  that  might  escape  by  way  of  America 
and  California.  France,  then,  has  a 
like  interest  with  England  in  the  de- 
velopment, possibly  boundless,  of  the 
relations  of  India  with  England  and  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Even  now  Burmah 
sends  her  rice  to  Italy  ;  even  now  the 
culture  of  wheat  is  making  considerable 
progress  in  India.  England  and  the 
continent  of  Europe  will  always  have 
need  of  foreign  corn  ;  and  in  the  same 
way  as  the  ancient  world  had  its  grana- 
ries beyond  Europe,  in  Africa,  so  do  we 
modern  peoples  have  ours  also  beyond 
Europe,  in  America,  at  the  present  time, 
but  we  can  have  them  in  India.  It  is 
perhaps,  we  might  even  say  certainly,  an 
unpleasant  fact  for  European  agricult- 
ure ;  and  the  duty  of  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  Old  Europe  is  to  deliver 
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agriculture  from  the  fetters  of  a  legisla- 
tion which  in  many  countries  is  out  of 
date.  But  whatever  opinion  may  be  held 
upon  the  extent  and  effects  of  the  agri- 
cultural conflict  raging  between  ancient 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  universe, 
whatever  ideas  of  legislative  reforms  on 
behalf  of  agriculture  and  landed  property 
may  prevail  in  the  different  nations  of 
Europe,  it  is  an  incontestable  truth  that 
Europe  will  more  and  more  have  its 
granaries  beyond  its  boundaries.  VVheie 
shall  we  place  them  ?  With  the  help  of 
France,  and  by  means  of  the  highway  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  England  can  place  them 
in  India. 

It  is  not  possible  to  foresee  the  extent 
of  the  extraordinarily  favorable  changes 
in  the  current  of  business  in  England, 
in  the  position  of  the  banks,  in  the 
abundance  of  capital,  and  in  the  rate  of 
interest,  which  would  be  the  consequence 
of  an  importation  of  wheat  arriving  in 
Europe  from  India  instead  of  America. 
If  in  the  course  of  one  year — an  epoch 
of  which  a  glimpse  may  be  caught  before 
the  end  of  the  century — we  witnessed  a 
change  running  through  the  currents  of 
trade  which  should  bring  about  a  dis- 
placement of  twenty  millions  sterling, 
only  transferred  from  the  commerce 
of  America  to  that  of  India,  we  should 
see  the  happiest  consequences  issue  from 
it,  to  the  profit  of  England  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  France.  France,  with  its 
habit  of  using,  and  liking  for  silver — 
identical  with  the  habit  and  liking  of 
India  —  having  a  monetary  currency 
which  can  form  the  reservoir  of  the 
Indian  currency,  is  reciprocally  in  the 
best  situation,  thanks  to  the  Suez  Canal, 
to  develop  Anglo-Indian  or  Indo-Euro- 
pean commerce  in  rice  or  in  corn.  The 
Suez  Canal  has  created  a  community  of 
interests  between  France  and  England — 
interests  moral,  commercial,  and  social— 
which  must  always  be  considered  and 
appreciated  at  their  full  value,  which 
ought  to  be  extended,  and  which  must 
never  be  sacrificed  to  a  paroxysm  of 
egotism,  or  speculation,  or  even  simply 
of  bad  temper. 

Ihe  phases  of  the  discussion  between 
the  English  Government  and  M,  de 
Lesseps  are  very  instructive.  They 
possess  a  degree  of  animation  that  has 
surprised  public  opinion  in  France. 
The  question  is  asked,  whether  the  name 


of  France,  which  casts  so  brilliant  a 
light  over  the  Canal  Company,  was  not 
in  some  respects  aimed  at  by  the  short- 
sighted adversaries  of  the  grand  doctrine 
of  the  Anglo-French  alliance.  Why 
should  so  much  frenzy  be  displayed  in  a 
question  where  frenzy  is  unnecessary, 
save  to  secure  the  triumph  of  right  and 
justice  ?  A  great  Frenchman,  M. 
'J'hiers,  said  that  interests  are  ferocious  ; 
and  another  great  statesman,  a  great 
F>nglishman,  said  that  public  opinion  was 
sometimes  like  a  wild  beast,  which  the 
Government  should  keep  an  eye  on  to 
escape  being  devout ed.  In  France  we 
have  seen  interests  fall  upon  the  rail- 
ways, and  under  pretence  of  getting  their 
produce  carried  cheaply,  try  to  destroy 
all  that  France  had  spent  so  many  years 
in  establishing,  viz.,  the  administration 
of  a  network  of  railwajs,  which  has  been 
little  by  little  organized  and  extended, 
without  causing  any  crisis  in  the  circula- 
tion of  capital,  but  giving  a  considerable 
impulse  to  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  the  nation.  Those  very  persons  who 
did  the  most  to  excite  the  cupidity  of 
private  interests  have  been  brought  to 
acknowledge  that  they  had  let  loose  a 
wild  beast  without  keeping  further  watch 
on  it.  Frenphmen  ask  whether  the  ex- 
citement which  has  arisen  in  the  matter 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  extraordinary  as  it 
seems  to  simple  spectators,  had  not  some 
analogy  with  the  movement  and  agitation 
about  the  question  of  the  French  rail- 
ways which  filled  five  sterile  years  with 
their  useless  fury  and  impolitic  distrust. 
The  comparison  has  not  failed  to  sug- 
gest to  men's  minds  the  probable  issue 
of  a  discussion  which  will  pass  through 
many  phases,  but  which,  no  one  doubts, 
will  end  as  the  dispute  between  the  as- 
sailants and  the  defenders  of  the  railway 
companies  ended  in  France.  Is  it  in- 
tended to  oust  M.  de  Lesseps  from  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  his  labors,  in  order  to 
give  English  commerce  the  advantage  of 
taxing  itself  at  a  low  rale  in  the  transit 
of  its  vessels  through  the  Suez  Canal  ? 
That  is  exactly  the  question  that  was 
asked  in  France.  Were  the  railway 
companies  to  be  pillaged  of  the  legiti- 
mate fruits  of  their  efforts,  and  to  be 
ejected  in  order  to  give  to  those  who 
gained  the  power  of  transporting  their 
produce  the  right  lo  fix  the  tariff.  If 
the  question  had  continued  to  be  stated 
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in  these  terms,  the  result  would  have 
been  to  tie  with  our  own  hands  a  Gordian 
knot  which  could  not  be  unravelled  ex- 
cept by  the  sword.  Could  it  be  supposed 
that  the  sword,  that  violence,  that  the 
English  sword — that  is  to  say,  English 
violence — would  cut  an  intricacy  of  right 
and  commerce,  at  the  risk  of  simultane- 
ously wounding  with  that  blade  not 
only  France,  but  that  which  is  greater 
than  France,  eternal  justice  ? 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  men 
do  for  others  what  they  would  not  care 
to  do  for  themselves,  and  that  they  act 
as  intermediaries  or  agents  with  less 
scruple  than  on  their  own  account.  Eng- 
land cannot  present  such  a  spectacle. 
That  which  she  would  not  do  herself  she 
cannot  do  under  an  assumed  name  ;  and 
if  she  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  the 
Khedive's  signature,  she  will  not  put  it 
to  any  acts  by  procuration,  save  upon 
the  same  terms  upon  which  she  would 
have  given  her  own  signature.  There 
is  but  one  way  out  of  the  entanglement  ; 
namely,  to  follow  the  paths  of  justice 
and  reason.  England  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  M.  de  Lesseps's  partners  in 
the  enterprise  of  the  Canal  ;  she  ought 
to  seek  out  and  determine  equitably  the 
share  which  legitimately  belongs  to  her 
in  the  administration  of  the  business. 
A  share  in  the  joint  control  cannot  be 
refused  to  a  government  who  is  a  share- 
holder to  such  an  extent.  But  we  know 
that  the  power  of  the  members  in  gen- 
eral council  is  not  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  votes  ;  there  is  a  moral  influence 
which  depends  upon  the  weight  of  the 
speaker.  There  are  always  two  influ- 
ential voices  at  the  councils  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Company  ;  first,  that  of  M.  de 
Lesseps,  a  French  voice,  which  France 
is  pleased  to  know  is  listened  to,  and 
which  cannot  be  stifled  without  wrong- 
ing and  wounding  the  country  which 
saw  his  birth.  But  there  is  also  the 
voice  of  England,  represented  by  emi- 
nent men,  who  not  only  are  always  heard 
with  deference,  but  whose  counsels  meet 
with  attention,  because  they  are  the 
representatives  of  a  great  government, 
and  because  they  exercise  their  rights 
with  an  authority  that  no  one  contest*. 
The  legitimate  influence  of  England  in 
the  administration  of  the  Suez  Canal  will 
consequently  always  receive  due  con- 
sideration. 


But  if  England  is  the  most  important 
of  the  partners,  she  is  also  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  clients,  as  she  makes  use 
of  the  canal  in  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to- 
gether. That  is  a  reason  for  her  watch- 
ing over  the  company  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  it  treats  its  clients  with  moderation  ; 
but  it  certainly  is  not  one  for  obtaining 
from  the  company  special  treatment  for 
her  own  countrymen.  France,  whose 
vessels  are  much  less  numerous,  does 
not  attach  any  less  importance  than 
England  to  the  point  that  the  conditions 
of  transit  should  be  easy,  and  that  the 
tariffs  should  be  as  low  as  possible. 
From  this  point  of  view  there  cannot  be 
any  divergence  between  English  and 
French  interests.  It  is  a  general  ques- 
tion, and  if  it  fall  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  solve  it,  it  will  do  so  with  as 
much  independence,  and  with  as  much 
regard  for  maritime  commerce,  as 
would  the  English  Government  itself. 
France,  quite  as  much  as  England,  is 
interested  m  the  traffic  being  satisfied. 
She  demands,  like  England,  the  doubling 
of  the  canal,  if  the  traffic  render  it 
necessary  ;  just  as  she  required  the 
French  railway  companies  to  double 
their  lines  when  it  became  necessary,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  com- 
merce. 

It  is  true  that  in  France,  and  even  in 
the  Parliament,  certain  persons  demand- 
ed that  the  doubling  the  lines  should  be 
effected  by  competition,  and  even  by 
competition  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
and  that  a  new  railway  should  be  con- 
structed and  worked  by  the  side  of  the 
existing  road  ;  but  this  idea  was  very 
quickly  abandoned  ;  first,  because  it  was 
not  equitable,  and,  secondly,  because  it 
could  not  possibly  be  profitable.  It  has 
been  found  more  practicable,  nmch 
more  in  conformity  with  general  in- 
terests, and  at  the  same  time  more  re- 
spectful toward  vested  rights,  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  the  railway  com- 
panies, in  order  to  oblige  them  to  give 
the  traffic  that  satisfaction  which  its  de- 
velopment demanded. 

In  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  question 
is  iiruch  more  simple.  There  may  not 
be  a  monopoly  in  writing,  but  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  natural  monopoly.  How 
can  it  be  imagined  that  the  object  of 
the  concession  was  any  other  than  to  put 
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the  two  seas  in  communication  ?  The 
founders  could  not  be  expected  to  run 
the  risks  of  such  an  enler[)rise  without 
yielding  them  a  right  to  take  tolls  from 
those  who  pass  from  one  sea  to  the 
other.  To  deprive  them  subsequently 
of  the  product  of  these  tolls  by  sup- 
porting a  rival  scheme,  and  by  joining 
the  two  seas  in  some  other  way,  would 
be  to  withdraw  with  one  hand  what  has 
been  given  with  the  other.  Perhaps 
several  canals  may  be  possible  ;  but  the 
idea  of  establishing  communication  be- 
tween the  two  seas  is  a  simple  one,  and 
it  is  exactly  that  which  M.  de  Lesseps 
has  maintained  from  the  first,  notwith- 
standing the  doubts  of  the  English  en- 
gineers, and  which  he  has  at  last  realized 
at  the  cost  of  a  considerable  outlay  of 
capital. 

It  is  this  idea  alone  that  was  the 
object  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  tolls, 
the  charge  on  passengers,  and  the  transit 
tariff  conceded  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  were 
its  price.  Without  violating  the  laws  of 
justice,  it  is  impossible  to  hand  over  to 
others  the  profits  which  would  not  have 
existed  if  M.  de  Lesseps  had  not  formu- 
lated his  idea,  if  after  conceiving  it  he 
had  not  given  it  a  body — profits  which 
belong  to  it,  profits  of  which  it  certainly 
can  be  despoiled  by  force  because  force 
can  do  everything,  but  which  cannot  be 
taken  away  save  by  the  commission  of 
deeds  absolutely  contrary  to  that  high 
sense  of  right  which  England  has  had  the 
glory  to  spread  throughout  the  world. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  a  French  orator, 
speaking  from  ihe  senatorial  tribune  of 
the  French  Republic,  quoted  these 
memorable  words  of  the  English  his- 
torian and  philosopher,  David  Hume  : 
"  Our  fleets,  our  budget,  our  army, 
parliament,  all  these  are  only  to  assure 
a  single  end — the  liberty  of  the  twelve 
great  judges  of  England." 

I  will  add,  that  if  England  holds  in 
the  world  the  dominant  position  which 
legitimately  belongs  to  her  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  if  she  is  respected  and 
feared,  if  she  is  dreaded  and  honored,  if 
she  has  allies  willmg  to  advance  with  her 
in  the  path  of  civilization,  and  to  give 
her  their  support  without  fear  as  with- 
out jealousy,  but  with  a  noble  feeling  of 
confidence,  it  is  because  England,  freely 
governed  by  a  conscientious  public 
opinion,  knows  how  to  place  right  above 


might,  and  has  learned  to  provide  herself 
with  institutions  which  are  a  mixture  of 
monarchism  and  republicanism,  whereof 
the  mainspring,  according  to  Montes- 
quieu, should  be  honor  and  virtue. 

The  respect  for  contracts  is  the  foun- 
dation of  parliamentary  governments, 
and  the  English  parliament  can  do 
everything  but  make  an  injustice  legiti- 
mate. If  the  English  Government,  as 
a  partner  in  and  as  a  patron  of  the  most 
numerous  clients  of  the  enterprise,  can 
demand  that  every  extension  rendered 
necessary  by  the  traffic  should  be  given 
to  the  means  of  communication  between 
the  two  seas,  it  is  its  duty  equally  to  in- 
troduce into  the  tariffs  every  amendment 
compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
financial  position  of  the  company.  It  is 
also  (luite  right  in  demanding  a  revision 
of  tariffs  which  were  established  in 
view  of  an  infinitely  smaller  traffic  than 
that  which  has  been  attained  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  most  simple  method 
which  has  been  found  of  proportioning 
the  tariffs  to  the  business,  is  the  partici- 
pation by  the  clients  in  the  profits  of 
which  they  are  themselves  the  source. 
Assurance  companies  and  co-operative 
societies  have  largely  adopted  this 
course,  and  we  might  follow  them. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  make  a 
scale  of  reductions  of  tariffs  so  as  to  ap- 
ply a  portion  of  the  profits  realized  to 
the  benefit  of  the  vessels  which  traverse 
the  canal.  Arrangements  of  this  nature 
are  very  simple,  and  quite  legitimate, 
'and  provided  that  they  are  established 
with  moderation  they  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  acceptable.  For  England  es- 
pecially there  is  another  method,  in- 
direct it  is  true,  but  not  less  real,  of 
lightening  the  charges  which  weigh  upon 
its  maritime  commerce  in  consequence 
of  the  dues  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  that 
is  to  take  and  to  apply  to  its  budget  a 
portion  of  the  net  profits  of  the  com- 
pany. The  English  Government  already 
makes  a  profit  in  interest  on  the  capital 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  the  176,000 
shares  of  which  it  has  become  the 
holder  ;  it  receives  5  per  cent  interest 
on  a  capital  for  which  it  only  pays  3  per 
cent,  every  year  gaining  the  difference. 
That  is,  in  reality,  a  sort  of  reduction  of 
the  transit  dues  in  favor  of  the  English 
people.  When  the  deferred  coupons  of 
the  shares  which  it  holds  are  available, 
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its  profit  will  be  much  increased.  If  it 
sees  fit,  it  will  be  able,  by  means  of  that 
profit,  to  reduce  those  imposts  which 
press  upon  commerce. 

But  all  these  questions  are  matters  of 
detail  in  which  France  and  England 
have  an  equal  interest  ;  they  may  give 
rise  to  discussions  more  or  less  pro- 
longed, but  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  politics.  There  is  but  one  political 
aspect  of  the  matter  ;  it  is  the  main- 
tenance of  a  company  which,  French  by 
origin,  is  English  as  much  as  French  in 
its  interests,  and  which  has  the  right  to 
be  treated  conformably  with  justice.  A 
day  will  come  when  it  will  be  possible 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  to  judge 
with  greater  calmness  the  political  situa- 
tion of  the  two  nations,  as  regards  the 
affairs  of  Egypt.  When  that  day  ar- 
rives, whatever  direction  events  may 
meanwhile  have  taken,  there  will  with- 
out doubt  be  perfect  accord  as  to  the 
inconveniences  consequent  upon  the 
suppression  of  Anglo-French  action  in 
Egypt.  History  never  remakes  what  it 
has  once  destroyed  ;  certainly  we  shall 
never  again  see  the  condominium^  the 
Dual  Control,  nor  any  of  those  combina- 
tions which  have  had  their  use,  but 
which  aj-e  condemned  to-day,  and  which 
it  is  difficult  to  defend,  because  they 
have  one  great  defect — that  is,  that  they 
are  dead  and  cannot  be  revived.  But 
what  we  shall  see  again  is  an  accord  be- 


tween the  views  of  P  ranee  and  those  of 
England  as  to  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  all  questions  con- 
cerning the  Suez  Canal.  England  has 
need  of  the  moral  support  of  France. 
There  is  more  sympathy  possible  be- 
tween the  Egyptian  people  and  the 
French  than  between  the  former  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

This  moral  influence  the  French  can 
exercise  in  the  civil  administration,  in 
industry,  and  in  commerce,  and  exercise, 
it  to  the  advantage  of  all  Europe.  The 
influence  of  the  English  Government 
will  lose  nothing  thereby  ;  and  if  some 
day  England  finds  it  useful  to  modify 
her  action,  she  will  be  happy  to  find  at 
her  side  France  with  her  perpetual  in- 
fluence in  Egypt,  by  reason  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  her  history  and  the  devotion 
of  the  colony  of  that  nation  to  the  in- 
terests of  Egypt,  so  as  to  be  able  to  seek 
in  common  the  solution  most  favorable 
to  the  maintenance  of  Western  influence 
in  the  East,  and  to  the  development  of 
the  amicable  relations  between  two 
great  Powers,  who  sometimes  in  the 
Press  utter  very  hard  words  of  each 
other,  but  who  speedily  return  to  senti- 
ments of  cordial  friendship  and  sincere 
alliance  as  soon  as  they  have  regained 
together,  with  their  sang-froid,  a  clear 
view  of  their  moral,  political,  and  com- 
mercial interests,  — Fortnightly  Review. 
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A  TELEGRAM  from  Zanzibar  has  an- 
nounced the  death  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  African  potentates — a  king  who 
has  never  ceased  to  interest  Europeans 
since  he  was  introduced  to  them  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  by  Captain 
Speke.  The  figure  of  Mtesa,  King  of 
Uganda,  with  his  barbaric  court,  hedged 
in  by  even  more  formality  and  ceremo- 
niousness  than  the  aula  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  ;  his  teeming  harem  ; 
his  summary  and  often  indiscriminate 
justice  ;  and  his  curious  mixture  of 
shrewd  cunning  and  childishness — stood 
forth  in  such  bold  relief  on  Speke's 
brilliant  pages,  that  it  has  never  since 
failed  to  claim  an  attention  denied  to 
any   other   African   prince,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  those  like  Cetewayo  and  King 
Coffee,  with  whom  we  have  been 
brought  into  actual  hostility.  Of 
Speke's  and  Grant's  discoveries,  Mtesa 
was  not  the  least  interesting  item  ;  and 
to  the  accounts  given  of  him  by  these 
distinguished  travellers  is  due  the  notice 
which  his  death  has  attracted.  Since 
the  time  of  Speke  and  Grant  other 
explorers  and  missionaries  have  visited 
the  court  of  Uganda,  and  each  of  them 
has  added  his  testimony  to  the  striking 
character  of  its  ruler.  The  most  promi- 
nent was  Mr  Stanley,  whose  account  of 
the  king's  later  years  offers  many  no- 
table points  of  contrast  to  the  experience 
of  the  first  Europeans  who  visited 
Mtesa. 
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From  the  attractions  of  its  court  and 
its  geographical  position  on  Victoria 
Nyanza,  Uganda  has  been  a  magnet 
drawing  people  of  many  tribes  and  na- 
tions ;  and  Mtesa  was  brought  more  into 
contact  with  external  civilization  than  any 
of  his  fellow-potentates  in  the  equatorial 
region.  How  accessible  he  was  to  out- 
side influence  may  readily  be  inferred 
from  a  comparison  of  Stanley's  observa- 
tions with  those  of  Speke  and  Grant. 
The  illustrations  to  Speke's  "  Journal 
of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the 
Nile"  show  the  king  and  his  court  in  the 
costume  and  manners  of  primitive 
African  barbarism,  but  invested  with  a 
rude  dignity  that  was  imposing  from  its 
very  simplicity. 

"A  more  theatrical  sight  I  never  saw,"  says 
Speke.  "The  king,  a  good-looking,  well-fig- 
ured, tall  young  man  of  twenty-five,  was  sit- 
ting on  a  red  blanket  spread  upon  a  square 
platform  of  royal  grass,  encased  in  tiger-grass 
reeds,  scrupulously  well  dressed  in  a  new 
mbu^u.  The  hair  of  his  head  was  cut  short, 
excepting  on  the  top,  where  it  was  combed  up 
inio  a  high  ridge,  running  from  stem  to  stern 
like  a  cockscomb.  On  his  neck  was  a  very 
neat  ornament — a  large  ring,  of  beautifully 
worked  small  beads,  forming  elegant  patterns 
by  their  various  colors.  On  one  arm  was  an- 
other bead  ornament,  prettily  devised  ;  and  on 
the  other  a  wooden  charm,  tied  by  a  string 
covered  with  snake-skin.  On  every  finger  and 
every  toe  he  bad  alternate  brass  and  copper 
rings  :  and  above  the  ankles,  half  way  up  to 
the  calf,  a  stocking  of  very  pretty  beads. 
Everything  was  light,  neat,  and  elegant  in  its 
way  ;  not  a  fault  could  be  found  with  the  taste 
of  his  'getting  up.'  For  a  handkerchief  he 
held  a  well-folded  piece  of  bark,  and  a  piece  of 
gold-embroidered  silk,  which  he  constantly 
employed  to  hide  his  large  mouth  when  laugh- 
ing, or  to  wipe  it  after  a  drink  uf  plantain-wine, 
of  which  he  took  constant  and  copious  draughts 
from  neat  little  gourd-cups,  administered  by 
his  ladiesin-waiting,  who  were  at  once  his  sis- 
ters and  wives.  A  white  dog,  spear,  shield, 
and  woman — the  Uganda  cognizance — were  by 
his  side,  as  also  a  knot  of  staff  otlicers,  with 
whom  he  kept  up  a  brisk  conversation  on  one 
side  ;  and  on  the  other  was  a  band  of  Wich- 
wezi,  or  lady-sorcerers." 

The  plates  which  illustrate  the  more 
recent  works  of  travel  are  significant  of 
the  enlarged  ideas  which,  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years,  intercourse  with  ex- 
plorers, and  a  more  free  communication 
with  the  Mohammedans  of  the  coast,  had 
opened  up  in  the  king's  mind.  The 
king  appears  in  a  semi-Moslem  attire. 
The  bark-clothes  and  beautiful  skins  of 
the  country,  worn  down  to  the  ankles. 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVIII.,  No.  4 


had  given  place  to  the  tawdry  muslins  of 
the  Arabs,  and  taken  away  the  primitive 
and  national  appearance  which  the  king 
and  his  courtiers  wore  when  girt  in 
their  simple  robes  of  mbiigUy  without 
shoes,  stockings,  or  hats.  The  change 
which  came  over  Mt(''sa  seems  to  have 
corresponded  with  the  alteration  in  his 
outward  appearance.  He  was  young, 
brave,  handsome,  and  fearless,  full  of 
dignity  and  dash,  when  seen  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-five — viz.,  in  1862 — by 
Captains  Speke  and  Grant.  He  had  not 
then  been  long  on  the  throne.  He  had 
been  chosen  by  the  chiefs  of  Uganda 
from  among  forty  or  fifty  brothers,  the 
sons  of  King  Sunna,  and  his  career  fully 
justified  the  wisdom  of  his  selection.  In 
the  "  Journal"  we  have  a  most  amusing 
account  of  the  struggles  made  by  the 
young  monarch  to  safeguard  his  dignity, 
and  at  the  same  time  gratify  his  curiosity 
during  Speke's  visit.  The  efforts  made 
by  the  explorer  to  have  himself  recog- 
nized as  standing  on  a  footing  of  equal- 
ity with  the  king,  and  the  skilful  persis- 
tency with  which  Mtesa  evaded  his 
demands,  and  also  succeeded  in  retain- 
ing Speke  at  his  court,  is  a  comical 
proof  of  the  success  with  which  the  arts 
of  diplomacy  may  be  cultivated  among 
even  the  most  primitive  peoples.  The 
talents  which  Mtesa  unfolded  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  Speke  appear  to  have  he- 
come  fully  developed  in  succeeding 
years.  Though  apparently  a  despotic 
and  frequently  cruel  ruler,  he  acted 
under  the  control  of  his  ministry,  and 
exerted,  by  diplomacy  or  force,  a 
paramount  influence  over  all  the  Slates 
on  his  borders  and  arou..d  the  shores  of 
his  Lake.  He  had  a  large  army  at  his 
command — a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  fighting  men,  according  to 
Stanley  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  found 
constant  occupation  for  these  outside 
his  own  territories,  for  almost  every 
traveller  who  has  visited  Uganda  has 
found  Mtcsa's  forces  engaged  in  expedi- 
tionary operations  against  some  of  his 
rival  neighbors  or  recalcitrant  feudato- 
ries. Like  most  African  monarchs,  he 
placed  little  or  no  value  on  human  life. 
Speke  declared  that  during  his  residence 
in  Mtesa's  palace,  he  witnessed  almost 
every  day  one,  two,  or  three  of  the 
wretched  palace-women  led  past  with 
heartrending  cries  to  instant  death  ;  and 
30 
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the  executioner  was  one  of  the  great 
officers  of  state,  as  seems  usual  in  Afri- 
can courts.  On  the  other  hand,  Mtesa 
appeared  to  be  easily  accessible  to  ap- 
peals for  mercy,  and  readily  granted  to 
Captain  Speke  the  life  of  one  of  his 
courtiers  who  had  been  ordered  for  exe- 
cution, thinking  that  the  matter  was  so 
trivial  a  one  as  not  to  be  worth  dis- 
obliging a  distinguished  stranger  for.  A 
free  exercise  of  his  power  to  inflict  death 
was,  in  Mtesa's  estimation,  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  his  dignity  ;  besides, 
it  was  the  traditionary  custom  of  his 
country  ;  and,  by  way  of  impressing  his 
importance  on  Colonel  Long,  he  had 
some  thirty  of  his  subjects  killed  on  the 
occasion  of  that  traveller's  first  visit  to 
his  palace,  while  a  smaller  number  was 
sacrificed  at  each  of  his  successive  re- 
ceptions. 

At  the  time  6f  Speke's  visit,  Mtesa's 
religion  was  the  ordinary  paganism  of 
the  country  ;  and  he  had  a  profound  be- 
lief in  witchcraft  and  magic.  Every 
article  presented  to  the  king  had  pre- 
viously to  be  touched  by  some  of  the 
witch-doctors  of  his  court,  in  order  that 
all  possible  harm  from  poison  or  magic 
might  be  removed  from  it  ;  but  by  the 
time  that  Stanley  visited  Uganda,  the 
king  and  his  court  had  adopted  a  cor- 
rupt species  of  Mohammedanism  which 
had  been  picked  up  from  the  Arab  trad- 
ers of  the  east  coast.  King  Mtesa,  how- 
ever, certainly  never  possessed  more 
than  the  merest  smattering  of  the  faith 
of  Islam,  which  supplemented  rather 
than  superseded  his  former  beliefs  ;  and 
down  to  his  latest  days  the  witch-doctors 
and  witch-priestesses  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  all  court  ceremonials. 
Mr.  Stanley  claims  credit  for  having 
made  a  convert  to  Christianity  of 
Mtesa.  He  took  some  pains  to  explain 
its  leading  doctrines  to  the  king,  who 
listened  attentively,  and  received  its 
truths  in  an  unquestioning  spirit,  ac- 
cording to  his  teacher  ;  but  though  he 
made  a  formal  profession  of  his  belief 
in  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to 
Islamism,  he  cannot  be  said  in  practice 
to  have  shown  any  grasp  or  appreciation 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  or  to  have 
abandoned  his  belief  in  his  early  pagan- 
ism. Wnen  we  contrast  the  accounts 
which  Stanley  gives  of  his  conversations 
on   religious  matters  with    Mtesa,   with 


the  unvarnished  but  striking  narrative 
of  Speke,  we  cannot  forbear  the  sus- 
picion that  the  former  has  allowed  his 
prepossessions  and  imagination  to  give, 
perhaps  iinconsciously,  a  color  to  his 
facts  ;  and  even  Stanley  himself  was 
forced  to  admit  that  when  the  chances 
of  war  placed  his  enemies  in  Mtesa's 
hands,  the  precepts  of  Christianity  had 
little  influence  in  restraining  him  from 
exercising  the  natural  barbarity  of  the 
African  conquerer.  Yet  Mtesa  person- 
ally was  not  cruel  :  his  dignity  as  King 
of  Uganda,  and  the  maintenance  of  his 
prestige  among  his  neighbors  of  the 
Lake  country,  required  such  manifesta- 
tions of  his  power  as  would  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  his  enemies  and  sub- 
jects. 

All  travellers  who  have  made  Mtesa's 
acquaintance  agree  in  assuring  us  that 
he  was  a  great  ruler,  and  possessed  of 
personal  qualities  which  raised  him  far 
above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  African 
despot.  He  had  none  of  the  fierce 
brutality  of  Theodore,  the  late  A^cgus  of 
Abyssinia  ;  and  no  one  who  knew  his 
character  would  for  a  moment  compare 
him  with  such  bloated  tyrants  as  Cele- 
wayo,  or  with  the  savage  kings  with 
whom  we  have  been  brought  into  con- 
tact in  western  Africa.  Considering  his 
isolated  position,  he  exercised  greater 
power  and  showed  higher  administrative 
qualities  than  any  of  these  ;  and  all 
over  the  wide  Nyanza  country  the  tribes 
feared  his  name  and  power  quite  as 
much  as  the  name  and  power  of  the  first 
Napoleon  were  feared,  eighty  years  ago, 
throughout  the  European  States.  He 
was  an  African  Louis  XIV.  in  his  observ- 
ance of  all  those  formalities  and 
minutic'e  which  fence  in  the  person  of  a 
king,  and  keep  him  clearly  separated 
from  the  common  herd.  He  upheld  his 
popularity,  and  the  rigorous  etiquette 
of  the  court  of  Uganda — accounted  a 
most  brilliant  one  throughout  equatorial 
Africa — with  the  firmness  and  decorum 
which  in  the  early  days  of  his  reign  so 
greatly  impressed  Captain  Speke.  It 
was  an  every-day  occurrence  that  from 
one  to  two  hundred  generals,  with  little 
armies  of  their  followers,  attended  his 
receptions  at  the  palace  in  levee  costume; 
and  several  hundred  women,  the  pick  of 
equatorial  African  beauty,  daily  waited 
at  the  "  drawing-room"  parties  held  by 
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the  king.  Each  and  every  one  present, 
from  the  commander-in-chief  to  the  page 
of  ten  years  old,  was  dressed  with 
scrujnilous  neatness  on  these  occasions  ; 
and  though  the  alterations  in  court  cos- 
tume which  were  carried  out  in  Mtesa's 
later  years  deprived  these  ceremonials  of 
the  primitive  dignity  which  characterized 
them  in  the  days  of  Speke  and  Grant, 
the  innovations  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  as  great  marks  of 
progress  and  evidences  of  the  increased 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  monarch. 
Explorers  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  ele- 
ment of  personal  dignity  which  Mtesa 
threw  into  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
which,  to  those  who  had  as  keen  a  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  as  Captain  Speke  was 
possessed  of,  was  sometimes  very  amus- 
ing. 

"  The  king's  gait  in  retiring,"  says  Captain 
Speke,  "  was  intended  to  be  very  majestic,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  conveying  to  me  that  impres- 
sion. It  was  the  traditional  walk  of  his  race, 
founded  on  the  step  of  the  Hon  ;  but  the  out- 
ward sweep  of  the  legs,  intended  to  represent 
the  stride  of  the  noble  beast,  appeared  to  me 
only  to  realize  a  rery  ludicrous  kind  of  waddle, 
which  made  me  ask  Bombay  if  anything  seri- 
ous was  the  matter  with  the  royal  person." 

Stanley  found  him  to  be  "a  tall, 
clean- faced,  large-eyed,  nervous-looking 
man,  clad  in  a  tarbush  black  robe,  with 
a  white  shirt  belted  with  gold  ;"  and 
greater  familiarity  with  Europeans  had 
rendered  him  less  exacting  in  insisting 
upon  homage  from  them  than  he  had 
been  with  Speke — the  first  white  man 
whom  he  had  ever  seen.  His  imperious- 
ness,  however,  with  regard  to  his  own 
power,  remained  undiminished.  A 
comparison  of  the  accounts  given  of  the 
kingdom  of  Uganda  by  Speke  with  those 
of  Stanley,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  twelve  or  thirteen  years  that  had  in- 
tervened between  their  two  visits  had 
been  actively  employed  by  Mtesa  in 
consolidating  his  power  and  extending 
his  dominion.  In  addition  to  his  125,- 
000  sc'ldiers,  the  king  was  able  to  put 
upon  the  Victoria  Nyanza  a  fleet  of  500 
war-canoes,  capable  of  floating  a  force 
of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  thousand  men. 
If  we  roughly  multiply  these  figures  by 
ten,  we  may  estimate  the  population  over 
which  Mtesa  had  supreme  power  at  a 
million  of  souls.  His  territory  extended 
twenty  to  fifty  miles  inland  from  the 
lake  ;  and  he  levied  tribute  and  acknowl- 


edgments of  supremacy  far  beyond  these 
limits.  So  that  this  king,  at  whom  the 
world  has  only  been  able  to  oljtain  in- 
frequent though  interesting  glances,  was 
no  insignificant  chieftain,  when  we  re- 
flect that  he  reigned  over  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  the  globe. 

The  name  of  Mtesa  will  be  remem- 
bered more  in  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  African  exploration  than  with 
reference  to  his  wars  and  conquests  ; 
although,  rather  by  accident  than  inten- 
tionally, he  has  done  more  service  to  the 
cause  of  African  exploration  than  any 
other  prince  of  the  interior.  He,  like 
his  father,  had  invited  strangers  from  the 
south  to  enter  his  country,  provided  they 
had  sufficient  property  to  barter  with  ; 
but  from  the  Egyptian  side  of  Uganda 
the  route  was  closed,  and  trade  there 
was  none,  till,  after  much  persuasion 
from  Speke,  he  opened  the  way  between 
Zanzibar  and  Egypt — for  Mtesa  held 
the  golden  key  of  this  line — and  we  thus 
have  learned  the  source  and  course  of 
the  Nile  through  him  and  him  alone. 
After  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Speke  and  Grant,  he  never  ceased  to 
render  assistance  to  white  travellers — 
most  notably  to  Baker  and  Stanley,  who 
have  frankly  acknowledged  his  services 
in  their  works  ;  and  throughout  the 
tribes  of  his  Lake  country  Europeans 
have  never  had  to  invoke  the  name  and 
influence  of  Mtesa  in  vain.  Not  a 
single  European  has  been  killed  in  his 
kingdom  before  or  since  1862,  when  he 
first  had  the  acuteness  to  make  friends 
with  the  English.  He  tolerated  and  be- 
friended missionaries  of  all  sects  ;  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  Queen  Victoria  ; 
and,  above  all,  he  trained  his  people  by 
rigid  discipline  to  respect  his  guests,  and 
to  obey  his  government.  A  remarkable 
man,  whose  natural  abilities,  though  of 
the  most  primitive  and  barbaric  order, 
were  sufficiently  striking  and  strong 
enough  to  attract  the  regard  of  nine- 
teerftli-century  civilization  ! 

We  have  yet  to  learn  how  Mtesa's 
death  befell.  Was  he  murdered  ?  Did 
he  die  in  battle  }  We  think  neither.  It 
is  more  probable  that  he  died  from  a 
malady  which  has  afflicted  him  for  the 
past  ten  years — a  malady  which  Mr. 
Felkin,  the  physician  who  attended  him 
a  few  years  ago,  has  told  us  he  might 
have  cured    without   danger     had    the 
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chieftains  permitted  him  to  make  an 
operation.  Africans  are  known  to  sub- 
mit to  amputations  and  incisions  when 
performed  by  one  of  their  own  race  ;  yet 
in  this  case  the  chiefs  did  not  accept  Mr. 
Felkin's  advice,  and  preferred  to  allow 
their  king  to  linger  in  pain,  lose  his 
nerve,  and  die  from  a  malady  which 
European  skill  would  in  all  probability 
have  overcome.  The  chiefs,  however, 
must  be  absolved  from  blame  ;  they 
knew  no  better,  and  they  loved  their 
king  dearly. 

With  the   disappearance   of  the    most 
interesting  of    African    monarchs,     the 


question  arises  upon  whose  shoulders 
the  royal  mantle  of  Uganda  is  to  fall. 
As  to  his  successor  we  have  no  informa- 
tion ;  and  can  only  hope  that  the  chiefs 
will  show  as  much  discrimination  as 
when  they  chose  Mtesa  for  their  ruler. 
The  future  of  the  interesting  country  of 
the  African  lakes,  the  prosecution  of 
further  exploration,  the  opening  up  of 
Central  Africa  to  commerce,  the  estab- 
lishment of  civilized  institutions,  and  it 
may  be  of  colonial  enterprise,  are  all 
largely  bound  up  in  the  character  of  the 
ruler  who  is  to  come  after  King  Mtesa. 
— Blackwood's  Magazine. 


POETS,   PHILOSOPHERS,  AND    POLITICS. 


The  question  has  recently  been  raised 
whether  men  of  high  intelligence  are,  on 
the  whole,  upon  the  Conservative  or  the 
Liberal  side  in  politics.  The  problem  is 
one  of  those  v.'hich  may  be  strongly  com- 
mended to  debating  societies.  It  gives  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  mutual  denun- 
ciation and  for  one-sided  self  exaltation. 
But,  as  generally  discussed,  it  implies  an 
assumption  which  collapses  in  the  outside 
world.  A  youthful  enthusiast  may  hold 
that  in  politics,  as  in  science,  all  the  truth 
is  on  one  side  ;  that  Whig  and  Tory  ac- 
cept opposite  and  incompatible  alterna- 
tives. So  that  it  would  be  as  impossible 
to  discover  any  common  ground  as  to 
hold  with  the  too  tolerant  youth  that  the 
sun  sometimes  goes  round  the  earth  and 
the  earth  sometimes  round  the  sun.  It 
does  not  take  much  experience  to  discov- 
er that  political  parties  do  not  thus  rep- 
resent light  and  darkness,  truth  and  false- 
hood. The  wheat  and  the  tares  are  not 
so  clearly  separated  in  this  world.  A 
writer  of  a  startling  article  or  the  orator 
at  a  popular  meeting  may  be  pardoned  for 
occasionally  assuming  that  his  antagonists 
are  necessarily  fools  or  knaves.  He  will 
agree  in  his  calmer  moments  that  his  ad- 
versaries are  often  very  good  fellows  with 
a  good  deal  to  say  for  themselves  ;  he  is 
often  inclined  to  admit  that  his  greatest 
stumbling-block  is  the  stupidity  of  those 
who  agree  with  him,  and  feels  that  while 
it  is  a  political  necessity  to  belong  to  a 
party  it  is  a  philosophical  absurdity  to 
suppose  that  any  party  can  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  truth. 


It  would  be  a  misfortune  if  all  men  of 
intellect  were  on  one  side  ;  for  it  is  emi- 
nently desirable  that  the  higher  principles 
of  every  party  should  be  adequately  rep- 
resented. Till  we  know  what  a  man  of 
genius  can  say  for  any  theory  we  do  not 
know  its  real  principle  of  vitality  ;  and 
most  certainly  it  would  be  idle  to  expect 
any  such  one-sided  distribution  of  talent. 
Men  of  genius  are  even  more  liable  than 
others  to  some  of  the  irrational  prejudices 
which  go  to  decide  a  man's  judgment  of 
immediate  party  issues.  A  man  of  strong 
imagination  is  fascinated,  like  Scott,  by 
the  charms  of  imposing  historical  associa- 
tion. A  sanguine  temperament  predis- 
poses the  man  of  genius  to  the  belief  in  a 
speedy  millennium  ;  or  a  morbid  sensi- 
bility makes  him  shrink  from  the  coarser 
elements  of  political  agitation.  Place  a 
poet  or  philosopher  in  the  slums  of  a  great 
city  ;  force  upon  him  at  every  turn  the 
misery  and  vice  of  a  degraded  population ; 
and  he  is  not  less,  but  more,  likely  than 
his  obtuser  neighbors  to  plunge  into  some 
extravagant  form  of  revolutionary  Nihil- 
ism. Let  him  live,  on  the  contrary,  like 
M.  Renan,  in  some  wholesome  stratum  of 
society,  living  morally  and  happily  in  the 
light  of  its  antiquated  remains,  and  it  is 
probable  enough  that  he  will  be  unable 
to  follow  M.  Renan  in  abandoning  doc- 
trines which  are  associated  with  such  be- 
neficent conditions  simply  because  they 
are  false  ;  that  he  will  shrink  even  from 
needed  reform,  and  show  his  genius  by 
discovering  arguments  for  the  indefensi- 
ble. 
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Bat  besides  this,  the  man  of  genius  is 
apt,  by  reason  of  his  originality,  to  let  his 
mind  work  upon  lines  which  will  not  fit 
into  any  party  platform.  To  him,  the  or- 
dinary man  seems  to  be  blundering  into 
inconsistent  theories,  to  be  fussy  about 
mere  externals  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  essence  of  the  matter,  and  to  be 
blindly  aiming  at  results  which  defeat 
his  own  desires.  To  the  ordinary  man, 
on  the  contrary,  the  man  of  genius  seems 
to  be  losing  himself  in  subtleties  of  theory, 
and  very  probably  to  hi  a  deserter  in 
practice.  Take  two  or  three  of  the  men 
of  genius  who  have  addressed  themselves 
most  powerfully  to  political  questions. 
Swift,  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion, 
was  a  "rat,"  guilty  of  selfish  tergiversa- 
tion for  personal  motives.  Others  have 
thought — and,  as  we  hold,  more  justly — 
that,  diough  biassed  by  personal  motives, 
he  was  thoroughly  consistent.  Was  he 
Whig  or  Tory  ?  asks  the  average  politi- 
cian. The  answer  is,  Neither.  He  was  a 
pessimist ;  a  man  too  thoroughly  convinc- 
ed of  the  vice  and  misery  of  his  species 
to  care  for  their  superficial  party  distinc- 
tions. Whigs  and  Tories,  according  to 
him,  were  equally  corrupt  and  contempti- 
ble. He  was  a  Tory  in  Church  matters, 
because  he  thought  that  men  were  too 
great  fools  to  be  allowed  to  have  relig- 
ious opinions.  They  should  take  what 
was  given  them  by  authority.  He  was  a 
\Vhig,  or  rather  a  Radical,  of  the  bitter- 
est kind,  in  so  far  as  he  held  that  kings 
and  rulers  generally  were  corrupt,  selfish, 
and  oppressive,  and  the  source  of  most 
of  the  gravest  evils  from  which  mankind 
suffered.  The  party  shibboleths  meant 
for  him  superficial  cant  designed  to 
catch  fools,  and  persuade  them  to  put 
Walpole  in  the  place  of  Bolingbroke  or 
vice  versa,  but  of  no  real  bearing  upon  the 
essential  evils.  Carlyle,  who  in  some 
ways  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  Swift, 
took  an  equally  ambiguous  ground. 
''The  man  they  call  Dizzy"  was,  he 
thought  as  much  a  charlatan  as  his  great 
rival,  but  not  more  so.  Carlyle  was 
the  most  thorough-going  of  Radicals,  in 
so  far  as  he  thought  that  the  one  great 
question  of  the  day  was  the  degradation  of 
the  lower  social  strata,  and  was  prepared 
to  welcome  the  most  drastic  remedies. 
But  he  was  clearly  an  "anti-Radical,"  if 
not  a  normal  Conservative,  in  so  far  as  he 
held  that  all  such  remedies  as  ballot  and 


suffrage  were  puerile  absurdities,  and 
that  the  only  road  to  salvation  lay  through 
the  advent  of  some  (>omwell  or  I'red- 
erick.  Or  to  take  a  very  different  case, 
Burke  is  the  very  ideal  of  the  political 
philosopher  applying  his  doctrines  to 
practice.  No  man,  again,  could  be  more 
consistent  in  his  theories,  or  appear  more 
unfaithful  to  the  ordinary  mind.  Seen 
from  Tom  Paine's  point  of  view,  he  was 
a  Tory,  because  he  utterly  repudiated  the 
abstract  doctrines  of  Rousseau  and  the 
evolutionists.  Seen  from  the  point  of 
view  of  George  HI.  and  the  good  old 
Tories,  he  was  a  Whig,  because  he  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  tyrannical 
methods  in  Ireland,  America,  India,  or 
England.  Clear  as  it  is  to  any  one  who 
will  read  his  works  that  the  principles 
which  guided  him  were  throughout  iden- 
tical, few  people  will  even  now  take  the 
trouble  to  raise  themselves  sufficiently 
above  the  mere  party  questions  of  the 
time  to  appreciate  his  teaching.  The 
man  of  genius,  in  Carlyle's  favorite 
phrase,  is  the  man  who  "swallows  for- 
mulas ;"  who  therefore  cannot  answer 
by  a  direct  yes  or  no  to  the  doctrines  of 
party  managers,  but  raises  a  previous 
question,  and  declares  that  the  whole 
problem  requires  restatement.  It  is  no 
wonder  if  it  is  difficult  to  classify  him. 
He  belongs  rightfully  to  a  different 
sphere,  and  we  do  not  know  what  to 
make  of  him  on  common  ground.  In 
one  sense,  undoubtedly,  men  of  intellect 
are  on  the  Liberal  side  by  natural  affin- 
ity ;  for  strength  of  intellect  and  width 
of  symyathy  predispose  a  man  to  move- 
ment and  to  progress.  But  when  these 
generalities  have  to  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  particular  measures,  so  many 
opposing  considerations  come  in  that  we 
can  no  longer  speak  with  confidence. 
Every  great  man  helps  on  the  general  in- 
tellectual movement,  even  in  spite  of  him- 
self ;  but  we  cannot  argue  from  the  mere 
fact  of  his  genius  to  the  view  which  he  will 
take  of  a  proposal  for  extending  the  suf- 
frage or  allowing  the  marriage  of  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister.  And,  in  a  sense,  we 
may  admit  that  a  man  of  genius  has  a 
tendency  to  some  Conservative  beliefs 
in  so  far  as  his  wider  range  of  thought 
is  likely  to  increase  his  perception  of  the 
importance  of  historical  continuity  and 
of  the  degree  in  which  the  present  is  al- 
ways rooted  in    the  past.     The  last  new 
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crotchet  is  not  likely  to  impose  itself  up- 
on him  as  anew  revelation,  and  to  enlist 
him  as  a  fanatical  supporter.  Properly 
speaking,  he  should  look  at  the  world 
from  an  exalted  point  of  view  from  which 
the  little  struggles  of  the  immediate  party 


warfare  lose  something  of  their  impor- 
tance. And  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  is  often  what  he  ought  "  prop- 
erly speaking"  to  be,  and  is  not  often  as 
boisterous  and  prejudicedas  the  rest  of 
us.  —Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


TAMZIN'S     CHOICE. 


BY    ESME    STUART. 


It  was  an  awful  night  by  sea  and 
land  ;  all  the  day  long  a  fierce  north- 
wester had  swept  across  the  Atlantic, 
driving  the  waves  before  it  with  angry 
fury,  till  at  last,  checked  in  their  wild 
course,  they  roared  and  broke  in 
columns  of  foam  on  the  bare  and  savage 
cliffs  of  North  Cornwall.  Trevenna, 
which,  unlike  many  of  the  villages  on 
that  coast,  does  not  nestle  down  in  a 
valley  between  the  rocks,  but  lies  ex- 
posed on  a  bleak  headland,  felt  the  full 
sweep  of  the  storm. 

Some  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the 
village  lay  the  Port,  a  singular  haven  ; 
for,  besides  a  huge  rock  in  its  very 
midst,  it  was  lined  with  boulders,  while 
the  few  fishermen's  boats  that  belonged 
to  the  place  were  hauled  on  to  a  sort  of 
shelf  half-way  up  the  cliff.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  pushing  off  a  boat  at 
Trevenna,  it  could  only  be  let  down  by 
a  windlass  from  the  rocky  ledge  at  high 
tide. 

Leaving  the  Port  behind  us,  a  very 
steep,  stony  road  leads  to  the  village, 
and  in  the  first  cottage  on  the  edge  of 
the  tableland  lived  the  prettiest  girl  in 
Trevenna,  gifted  with  that  beauty  which 
can  at  times  be  found  in  Cornwall,  re- 
minding one  that  the  coast  population 
has  had  many  a  foreign  intermixture  of 
blood,  which  has  left  a  still  unobliterated 
trace  on  the  inhabitants. 

Tamzin  Richards  was  an  only  child, 
and  her  parents,  no  wiser  than  parents 
usually  are,  doted  on  the  girl  and 
spoiled  her  unsparingly.  Now  the  evil 
was  done,  Tamzin  always  took  her  own 
way  and  heeded  nothing  that  was  said 
to  her.  A  strong  self-will  had  this  Cor- 
nish maiden  ;  born  within  sound  of 
those  wind-tossed  waves,  the  very  free- 
dom of  the  elements  had  found  a  rest- 
ing-place in  the  nature  that  could  be  but 


seldom  led  and  never  driven.  Quick  of 
wit  she  was,  and  of  temper,  perfect  in 
health,  in  figure,  and  m  feature,  brown 
and  tanned  it  is  true,  but  that  suited  the 
dark  shining  eyes,  and  the  crisp  curly 
hair  that  clustered  round  her  small 
head. 

Old  Richards  had  once  been  a  sailor, 
but  having  met  with  an  accident  he  had 
set  up  a  small  shop — that  is,  he  had 
filled  his  cottage  window  with  various 
bottles  and  articles  of  value  in  a  fishing 
village,  and  had  turned  tradesman. 

Tamzin  scorned  the  shop  and  allowed 
her  father  to  do  the  counter-work. 
There  was  that  in  the  girl's  nature  that 
despised  anything  so  safe  and  free  from 
danger  as  shopkeeping.  Still  she  was 
glad  enough  to  spend  the  profits  on  her 
person,  and  many  a  gay  knot  of  ribbon 
that  went  to  adorn  the  little  brown  neck 
was  cut  by  Tamzin's  fingers  from  the 
store  in  the  one  box  which  contained 
the  vanities  of  old  Richards's  shelves. 

At  the  back  of  the  shop  was  the  real 
sitting-room  of  the  family — a  low  cham- 
ber looking  out  toward  the  cliffs,  with 
its  small  latticed  windows  deeply  set  in 
the  thick  masonry,  otherwise  they  could 
not  have  long  withstood  the  winter 
storms. 

Old  Richards's  face  was  bright  and 
handsome — evidently  Tamzin  took  after 
her  father  ;  while  her  mother,  who  was 
almost  a  nonentity,  except  as  far  as  she 
was  bound  up  in  her  daughter,  was  cer- 
tainly not  distinguished  by  any  personal 
beauty,  and  this  evening  she  sat  knitting 
in  a  corner  of  the  fireplace,  every  now  and 
then  looking  out  of  the  window  from 
which  Tamzin  had  drawn  back  the  cur- 
tain, shaking  her  head  at  the  weather  in 
a  kind  of  deprecating  manner  as  much 
as  to  intimate  a  gentle  remonstrance  with 
the  elements.     The    talk  of    the    three 
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might  have  been  a  little  difficult  to 
catch  for  any  one  unaccustomed  to  the 
accent,  and  for  the  sake  of  lucidity  we 
will  spare  the  reader  the  real  dialect, 
which  ran  somewhat  like  this — 

"  Ay,  it's  a  fearfu'  night,  Tanizin. 
I've  a  fancy  Jahn  Kernick  won't  be 
a-comin'  to-night,  aztime  be  taaken  oop 
elsewhere,"  said  Mrs.  Richards. 

"  You  might  ave  said,  mother,  he'd 
been  afraaid  to  have  com' en  out  at 
night,  it  laik'd  but  thicky  to  the  tale. 
Shall  I  go  and  axen  him  az  reason  ?" 
answered  Tamzin  scornfully. 

"  I  never'n  said  as  he  laiked  courage, 
Tarnzin  ;  but  it's  an  awfu'  night. 
I-ooken  at  the  keendle-teening,  child." 

Tamzin  and  her  father  both  cast  their 
eyes  toward  the  guttering  candle,  the 
former  with  half  a  smile  of  scoin,  but 
the  latter  with  a  graver  look  on  his  face. 

"  Keendle-teening  is  a  bad  sign, 
child,"  he  said  solemnly  ;  "  it's  a  sign 
of  folks  in  trouble  and  spirits  a-knock- 
ing  about  a  place  ;  when  they  once  be- 
gin theirn  games  they  won't  laive  mun 
alone  at  all." 

"  Jahn  Kernick  is  not  a  man  to  be 
affrighted  at  nothing,"  said  Tamzin,  but 
her  voice  was  not  so  assured  as  before, 
and  she  got  up  and  went  into  the  dark 
shop  whose  window  looked  into  the 
village  street. 

Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  one  or 
two  twinkling  lights  down  the  village  ; 
and  the  roar  of  the  wind  as  it  howled  up 
from  the  Port  was  almost  terrible  to 
hear,  even  though  the  girl  felt  safe 
enough  in  her  own  home. 

"  John  Kernick  7C'///come,"  she  said 
to  herself  slowly  ;  "he  said  he  would. 
He  won't  think  much  of  walking  from 
Port  Gavorne  ;  even  if  it  were  worse 
than  this  he  wouldn't."  At  this  mo- 
ment there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  a 
knock  which  most  likely  would  not  have 
been  so  easily  heard  if  Tamzin  had  not 
happened  to  be  in  the  front  room.  The 
warm  blood  rushed  to  the  girl's  cheek, 
but  suddenly  forsook  it  again,  as  she 
murmured  : 

"  That's  not  John  Kernick's  knock  ; 
he  makes  a  noise  one  can  hear  when  he 
comes." 

With  agile  fingers  Tamzin  unfastened 
the  door  and  opened  it  carefully,  asking 
in  her  quick  and  not  very  musical 
voice — 


"  Who's  there  ?" 

"Don't  you  know,  Tamzin?''  an- 
swered a  man's  voice,  as,  not  waiting 
for  a  further  invitation,  he  stepped  in 
and  shut  the  door  ;  and  so  doing  he 
came  in  contact  with  Tamzin's  fingers 
as  if  quite  by  chance,  and  suddenly 
grasped  them  and  held  them  tight. 

"  Have  done,  Pascho  Fuge,"  said 
Tamzin  quickly,  and  this  time  in  a  low 
voice.  "  Can't  a  girl  shut  the  door 
without  having  her  fingers  squeezed  to 
death  ?" 

"  I  meant  no  harm,  Tamzin,"  said 
the  voice  in  a  far  softer  accent  than 
Tamzin's.  There  was  almost  a  plead- 
ing tone  in  the  few  words,  which  any 
woman  would  have  noticed  ;  and  which 
Tamzin,  not  being  less  clever  than  the 
usual  run  of  her  sex,  certainly  heard 
though  she  would  not  heed  it. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  called  out  old  Richards 
from  the  inner  room  ;  and  Pascho  was 
forced  to  go  forward,  thus  losing  all 
chance  of  any  more  private  conversation 
with  Tamzin. 

"  You  bring  a  mighty  rush  of  air  with 
you,  Pascho,"  said  Mrs.  Richards, 
greeting  him  in  the  way  we  speak  to 
people  we  see  very  often — that  is,  with- 
out troubling  them  with,  much  inquiry 
about  themselves.  "  I  was  saying  to 
Tamzin  what  a  bad  night  it  was  ;  and 
there's  signs  about,  that  there  is." 

"  Ay,  that  there  is,"  answered 
Pascho,  sitting  down  in  a  chair  Tarnzin 
carlessly  brought  forward  for  him. 
"  It's  a  roughish  night,  but  I've  seen 
worse  ones  though,  Mrs.  Richards." 

All  the  time  Pascho  was  speaking  he 
kept  turning  round  slowly  in  his  chair  so 
as  to  catch  a  better  view  of  Tamzin,  for 
that  young  woman  had  perversely  placed 
herself  just  behind  him.  Pascho  was  a 
big,  fair  man,  with  a  red  beard,  and  soft 
mild  blue  eyes,  with  a  far-avvay  look  in 
them.  Though  his  size  was  formidable, 
the  expression  of  his  face  was  as  gentle 
as  a  child's.  Some  might  have  called 
him  "a  bit  sheepish,"  when  they  saw 
him,  as  at  this  moment,  sitting  in  the 
same  room  as  Tamzin  and  breathing  the 
same  air.  But  Pascho  was  not  at  all 
sheepish  in  reality,  not  one  of  the 
quarrymen  could  excel  him  in  pluck 
when  there  was  need  for  it,  nor  could 
any  keep  a  cooler  head  or  steadier  hand 
when  being  let  down  the  face  of  those 
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terrible  slate  quarries  almost  overhanging 
the  sea,  in  which  he  was  now  at  work. 
Many  a  time  had  Pascho  received  a 
cheer  from  his  fellow-workmen  for  some 
feat  of  extra  boldness,  performed  with 
that  quiet  meek  look  on  his  face. 

"  He's  brave,  and  no  mistake," 
Tamzin  had  once  said,  "  but  I  wish  he 
looked  it  more.  He's  not  like  John 
Kernick — he's  brave  and  looks  it,  every 
inch  of  him." 

"  What  were  you  saying  about  signs, 
my  son  ?"  asked  Richards,  rubbing  his 
knees  and  looking  at  the  quarryman  v/ith 
interest  ;  the  mysterious  and  the  terrible 
had  a  strange  fascination  for  the  old 
seaman.  Even  Tamzin  now  deigned  to 
come  forward,  so  that  the  light  fell  on  her 
face,  and  her  dark  lustrous  eyes  looked 
up  into  Pascho's  face  with  real  interest. 

"Is  it  a  sign  you've  seen,  Pascho 
Fuge  ?"   she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  "  it's  I  that 
have  seen  it — the  Dead  Hand.  He 
paused,  and  the  effect  on  his  hearers  was 
as  thrilling  as  he  could  expect.  Tam- 
zin's  eyes  dilated  visibly,  while  Mrs. 
Richards  shuddered. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Pascho  ?  It's 
an  evil  sign,''  said  the  old  woman. 

"  Just  as  I  was  coming  down  the 
quarry  this  afternoon  I  looked  up  a 
minute  and  I  saw  in  front  of  me  a  hand 
■■ — a  right  hand — it  was  nothing  more, 
grasping  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  I  had 
let  go  ;  it  followed  me  all  the  way 
down,  holding  our  miner's  light  between 
its  thumb  and  finger,  and,  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Pascho  Fuge,  that  light  was 
bright  enough  to  guide  me  down  to  the 
very  bottom." 

"  What  do  the  miner-folk  say  it 
means?"  asked  Tamzin,  almost  softly. 
Pascho  noted  the  tone,  and  would  will- 
ingly, had  he  dared,  have  grasped  her 
hand  again  and  covered  it  with  kisses, 
because  she  had  spoken  gently  to  him. 

"  I'm  not  great  at  meanings, 
Tamzin,"  he  said  laughing;  "some 
folks  say  it  brings  harm  to  the  man  who 
sees  it,  but  my  father  saw  it  twice,  and 
died  in  his  bed  as  quiet  as  any  one. 
It's  my  belief  it  depends  on  people's 
eyes  ;  some  have  a  power  of  sight  in 
their  eyes,  while  others  have  most  none, 
except  just  enough  to  lead  'em  to  put 
the  victuals  in  their  moutlis." 

"  I  expect  it  is,"  said  Tamzin,  look- 


ing for  the  first  time  straight  into 
Pascho's  blue  orbs.  "  Your  eyes  have 
a  look  as  if  they  saw  a  heap  more  nor 
most  people's,  Pascho." 

"  And  so  they  do,"  said  Pascho  ;  and 
then  softly,  so  that  in  the  din  of  the 
wind  only  Tamzin  heard,  he  continued, 
"  they  always  see  you,  Tamzin,  afore 
them  day  and  night  ;  in  the  quarry  and 
out  of  it,  they  see  your  loving  face  and 
your  eyes.  There  isn't  anotlier  as  has 
your  eyes  in  Trevenna,  Tamzin." 

"  My  cousin  Sabrina  has  my  eyes, 
folks  say,  just  the  same  pair  over 
again,"  and  Tamzin  laughed  merrily  so 
that  every  feature  was  lighted  up  by  her 
radiant  smile,  and  seemed  to  intimate  by 
their  expression  that  folks  might  say  so, 
but  Sabrina  could  not  really  be  com- 
pared with  her.  Pascho  thought  just 
the  same  ;  poor  fellow  !  if  he  had  but 
been  the  only  one  to  think  so. 

"  Sabrina  is  not  fit  to  hold  a  rushlight 
to  you,  Tamzin." 

The  rushlight  brought  back  the  idea 
of  the  candle,  and  the  candle  the 
thought  of  the  light  held  by  the  Dead 
Hand.  Tamzin  looked  grave  a  little  ; 
she  was  even  going  to  say  something 
pleasant,  or  so  it  seemed  from  the  look 
on  her  face,  when  a  loud  knock  was 
heard.  This  time  there  was  no  mistak- 
ing the  sound,  and  Tamzin  jumped  up 
quickly. 

"  It's  John  Kernick  !"  she  exclaimed, 
regardless  of  Pascho's  presence  ; 
"  didn't  I  say  he  would  come,  mother  ?" 
In  a  moment  she  was  in  the  front  room 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  and  with- 
out seeing  the  look  of  pain  which 
passed  over  Pascho's  face.  W^hat  busi- 
ness, he  thought,  had  John  Kernick  to 
come  courting  all  the  way  from  Port 
Gavorne — weren't  there  any  girls  there 
and  at  Port  Isaac  for  him  ? 

Poor  Pascho  rose  and  muttered  a 
kind  of  good-night,  even  though  the  old 
folk  both  bade  him  bide  a  bit,  but  all  the 
time  he  was  saying  to  himself,  "  No, 
John  Kernick  is  right  ;  there  isn't 
another  like  Tamzin,  and  I  would  walk 
a  heap  of  miles  more  than  he  does  to 
see  her,  but  I  just  happen  to  live  two 
doors  off,  so  shedoe?.n't  take  no  heed  of 
my  love." 

By  this  time  Tamzin  had  opened  the 
door,  and  a  loud  hearty  voice  pealed 
out  above  the  noise  of  the  elements. 
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"  Here  I  am,  Tamzin  ;  I  wager  you 
didn't  expect  me  this  rough  night. 
Trcgeagle  is  howling  himself  hoarse  over 
the  moor,  every  demon  must  be  after 
him." 

"  I  knew  you  would  come,"  said 
Tamzin  ;  and  by  the  lone  of  her  voice 
one  could  make  sure  that  she  tossed  her 
head,  even  though  it  was  dark.  Then 
by  a  certain  little  scuffle  on  John's  part, 
one  could  guess  that  he  also  tried  to 
came  into  close  proximity  with  Tamzin. 

It  was  just  at  that  moment  that  Pascho 
slipped  by  them  and  went  out  with  a 
terrible  feeling  at  his  heart  and  a  low 
murmur  on  his  lips. 

"  It  comes  of  living  two  doors  off," 
were  his  words,  as  he  let  himself  into 
his  own  cottage,  where  he  lived  with  an 
old  mother  and  a  sister.  "  Ay,  sure 
enough,  it  all  comes  o'  that." 

Chapter  II. 

If  Pascho  thought  sadly,  not  to  say 
jealously,  of  his  rival  that  night,  he 
would  have  been  comforted  had  he  seen 
that  that  self-willed  beauty,  Tamzin,  did 
not  allow  the  sailor  to  be  more  familiar 
with  her  than  he  had  been.  If  a  woman 
has  two  lovers,  it  is  by  no  means  always 
easy  to  tell  which  she  prefers  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  an  outsider  had  been  asked 
to  settle  the  question  after  looking  at 
the  two  men,  on  first  thoughts,  or  with- 
out thought,  no  doubt  he  would  have 
given  the  preference  to  the  one  who  now 
settled  himself  down  comfortably  by  the 
Richards's  fireside,  but  in  such  a  way  as 
to  see  Tanizin's  face. 

John  Kernick  was  tall,  strong,  and 
m.anly,  with  the  jollity  belonging  to  his 
calling,  and  with  a  certain  daring  devil- 
may-care  courage  which  always  has  a 
charm  for  women.  He  owned  a  small 
vessel  which  was  usually  employed  in 
carrying  slate  from  Pert  Gavorne  to 
various  destinations,  but  he  had  other 
business  as  well,  and  did  a  little  honest 
trading  on  his  ovvn  account,  and  now 
and  then  a  little  trading  that  would  not 
bear  the  adjective  honest  before  it. 

Coming  one  summer  day  into  Treven- 
na  Port,  he  had  caught  sight  of  Tamzin 
Richards,  and  from  that  minute  John 
Kernick  determined  to  make  her  his 
wife.  But  he  soon  found  that  there 
are  two  people  in  this  bargain,  and 
Tamzin  was  not  the  girl  to  be  won  in  an 


hour  ;  besides,  Pascho  Fuge  was  first  in 
the  field  —he  had  loved  her  from  child- 
hood, and  every  one  in  the  village 
knew  he  was  "sweet  on  Tamzin." 
What  did  this  matter,  hov/ever,  to  the 
bold  sailor  ?  He  felt  sure  of  success, 
and  knew  that  Tamzin  was  by  no  means 
insensible  to  his  charms — what  girl  could 
be  ?  But  this  girl  was  superior  to  any 
he  had  ever  seen. 

He  had  walked  over  this  very  even- 
ing to  show  her  that  for  lier  sake  he 
could  brave  the  elements  with  ease,  nay 
pleasure. 

"  Tamzin  said  you  would  come. 
Cap' en  Kernick,  and  she  was  rigb.t 
enough." 

"  I'm  sure  I  didn't  care,  mother," 
retorted  Tamzin  hotly. 

"  It  isn't  many  as  would  have  come 
this  night,"  said  John  contentedly, 
"  and  that's  the  truth." 

"  I  always  thinks  on  Tregeagle  on 
such  a  night  as  this,"  said  old  Richards, 
as  if  he  were  thinking  of  a  personal 
friend. 

"  That's  what  I  said  to  myself  as  I 
came  along,"  replied  John,  nodding 
toward  Tamzin.  "  Tregeagle  himself 
couldn't  have  kept  on  at  his  work  such 
a  night.  They  tells  that  story  different 
in  some  parts,  though,  cap'en  ;  let's 
hear  how  you  put  it." 

Old  Richards  loved  to  tell  his  stories, 
and  was  not  at  all  loath  to  begin  ;  not, 
indeed,  the  whole  story,  but  the  bit  he 
knew  best. 

"  I've  often  told  it  Tamzin  when  she 
were  young,"  he  began,  by  way  of 
prelude,  "  about  how  Tregeagle  came  to 
zaizes  (assizes),  haven't  I,  Tamzin  ?" 

"Well,  let's  hear  it  now,  cap'en," 
said  John  encouragingly,  for  while  the 
old  man  talked  he  could  smoke  his  pipe 
and  stare  unreproved  at  Tamzin. 

*'  There  was  no  doubt  at  all  that  Tre- 
geagle was  a  doomed  man  afoie  his 
death  ;  every  one  agrees  as  to  his  awful 
wickedness,  and  that  he  regularly  sold 
his  soul  to  the  Devil." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  assented  John,  and  Mrs. 
Richards  shook  her  head  sadly,  as  if 
she  mourned  still  over  Tiegeagle's  evil 
deeds. 

"  Well,  Tit  \\\Q  zaizes,  long  after  he  was 
dead,  there  was  a  knotty  ])oint  about 
some  deeds.  I  don't  rightly  understand 
that  part  of  the  business,  but  the  judge 
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was  ]ust  about  to  give  a  wrong  judg- 
ment, when  the  man  that  it  was  going 
agen  cried,  "  Hold,  my  lord,  1  have 
another  witness  !"  and  then  up  the 
steps  of  the  box  folks  heard  a  sort  of  a 
rattling  noise,  as  if  bones  were  being 
all  jumbled  up  loose  like,  and  up 
stepped  Tregeagle  himself.  They 
couldn't  get  him  to  kiss  the  Book,  but 
he  swore  on  the  Devil  quick  enough, 
and  the  judge  took  that  evidence  and 
settled  the  matter.  It  were  all  along  of 
Tregeagle's  evil  deeds  when  he  were 
alive  it  come  about,  so  who  better  could 
settle  it  ?" 

"  Why,  no  one,  of  course,"  said 
John. 

"  That's  what  I  say  ;  but  then  came 
the  question  how  was  they  to  get  him 
to  go  away  again,  for  he  stuck  in  the 
witness-box  and  would  not  budge.  The 
judge  was  no  good,  and  it  took  a  sight 
of  ministers  to  move  him." 

It  was  the  ministers  as  set  him  to 
work  after  that,"  said  John,  "  on  empty- 
ing Dosmery  i'ool  with  a  broken  limpet 
shell,  and  it  seems  to  me  they  must  have 
taken  a  leaf  out  o'  some  one  else's 
book." 

"  For  shame  !"  said  Tamzin  ;  "it 
all  comes  of  your  being  a  Methody, 
John,  or  you  would  not  say  such  things. 
Our  minister  is  as  good  a  gentleman  as 
you  could  wish  to  see." 

"  Dosmery  Pool  can't  be  emptied, 
that's  my  belief,"  said  Richards  ;  "  and 
Tregeagie  must  have  been  sore  tired  of 
his  job,  for  the  Devil  kept  an  eye  on 
him  the  whole  time  lest  he  should  leave 
off  <v'ork,  as  then  he  would  be  in  his 
power  again.  At  last  one  night  Tre- 
geagle couldn't  stand  the  howl  of  the 
wind  and  the  beating  of  the  rain  across 
the  moor,  and  he  regular  took  to  flight, 
and  after  him  went  the  Devil  and  all  his 
crew,  and  very  nearly  they  caught  him 
too,  but  he  see'd  Roach  Rock  with  the 
chapel  on  it  afore  him,  and  he  rushed 
up  to  it  and  dashed  his  head  light 
through  the  east  window,  and  that  saved 
him.' ' 

"  It's  an  awful  story,"  said  Mrs. 
Richards,  shuddering,  for  although  Tre- 
geagle was  a  creature  of  almost  mythical 
ages  it  made  no  difference  to  the  two 
story-tellers,  nor  indeed  to  the  audience. 
The  women  felt  that,  for  all  they  knew 
to  the  contrary,  these  terrible  blasts  of 


wind  were  the  disappointed  howls  of 
Tregeagle  as  he  wove  ropes  of  sand  on 
the  lonely  shore,  and  Tamzin  drew  closer 
to  the  fire  as  she  heard  again  the  old 
story  which  had  caused  her  the  few 
fears  she  had  ever  experienced. 

"  You  are  very  brave,  John  Kernick," 
said  the  girl  when  he  paused  ;  "  it  isn't 
many  that  would  have  walked  from  Port 
Isaac  on  such  a  night  as  this,"  and  she 
sighed,  thinking  of  some  thing  she 
would  not  say. 

"  There's  many  a  one  would  do  it  if 
he  was  to  see  your  face  at  t'other  end, 
Tamzin,"  said  John,  with  a  broad 
smile.  "  I  wager  you  could  tell  me  of 
another  as  would  do  as  much." 

John  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
quarryman's  devotion  to  Tamzin,  a 
devotion  which  had  grown  up  with  him, 
and  which  even  the  neighbors  spoke  of 
as  a  thing  every  one  knew.  For  this 
very  reason,  perhaps,  Tamzin  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  Pascho's  words.  She  never 
said  him  really  nay,  but  always  put  him 
off  with  the  plea  that  siie  was  too  young 
to  marry  or  to  know  her  own  mind. 
Tamzin's  parents  let  her  please  herself  : 
indeed,  she  would  have  done  so  even  if 
they  had  interfered,  and,  like  wise  peo- 
ple, they  made  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

"  My  girl  has  got  to  live  with  a  hus- 
band all  her  life,  just  as  me  and  Thomas 
have  lived,  so  it's  no  but  fair  she  should 
chose  him  for  herself  ;  not  but  that  we 
like  Pascho  best,  a  kind  o'  mild  man 
that  will  never  get  into  trouble  with  the 
minister,  and  has  plenty  o'  speerit  when 
it's  wanted,  but  is  not  always  a  showing 
it  off  in  fair  weather." 

Tamzin  was  a  very  reserved  maiden, 
and  no  one  could  make  out  what  she 
really  thought  about  the  matter,  but  the 
neighbors  said  she  ought  to  take  Pascho, 
he  that  had  worked  and  waited  tor  her 
from  his  birth  up.  They  even  told 
Pascho  so  ;  but  with  a  smile  he  would 
shake  his  head  and  say  — 

"  Tamzin  ain't  like  other  girls  ;  she's 
a  deal  of  spirit  and  a  big  heart  ;  but  she 
must  choose  her  own  mate.  She  ought 
to  know  as  I  am  ready  to  work  and  wait 
for  her  till  she  gives  the  word  ;  but  I'm 
not  the  man  to  make  her  take  me  and 
then  repent  herself  afterward." 

If  only  Pascho  hadn't  had  that  meek, 
patient,  waiting  spirit,  and  had  told 
Tamzin   she  must   choose  once  for  all, 
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what  might  he  not  have  gained  ?  But 
no,  the  big,  burly,  soft-hearted  (juarry- 
man  was  not  one  to  win  a  woman  by 
storm  ;  and  sometimes  women  do  not 
understand  patience. 

Supper  soon  followed  the  story  of 
Tregeagle's  labors,  and  every  one  forgot 
him  in  the  business  of  eating,  except 
when  now  and  then  a  blast  more  furious 
than  usual  howled  round  the  caves. 

"God  save  them  at  sea!"  said  old 
Richards  reverently.  "  There's  plenty 
of  our  men  that  choose  this  sort  o'  night 
for  their  own  bit  o'  trade,  and  some- 
times we  never  hear  of  them  again. 
There's  Carlyon  now  has  taken  a  run 
to  Bristol  ;  it's  to  be  hoped  he  ain't 
a  making  his  way  back  to-night." 

"  There's  more  chance  of  his  landing 
his  merchandise  if  he  is,"  said  John 
meditatively,  "  for  those  spying  Govern- 
ment fellovs's  won't  like  putting  their 
noses  out  o'  doors  much  to-night.  I 
passed  one  when  I  come  along  as  could 
barely  keep  his  flesh  from  blowing  off 
his  bones  ;  and  what  with  his  great  hat 
and  his  bit  of  a  light,  he  looked  like  the 
Lady  with  her  lantern  as  they  see  round 
St.  Ives  Bay." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  Tamzin  and  her  mother 
started.  John  laughed  out  loud. 
"  I'll  go,  missus,  and  open  the  door  ; 
that  is,  if  Tamzin  will  come  and  show 
me  a  light. " 

Tamzin  was  by  no  means  loath,  and 
the  two  went  into  the  front  room  and 
undid  the  bolts.  It  was  only  a  neigh- 
bor, who  wanted  a  pennyworth  of  pep- 
permint. Tamzin  gave  the  required 
drops,  and  the  customer  departing,  she 
found  John  did  not  mean  her  to  return 
to  the  fireside  at  once. 

"  Look  here,  Tamzin,"  he  said,  tak- 
ing her  hand,  "  what  do  you  thinl^  I 
came  all  the  way  from  Port  Gavorne  for 
to-night  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Tamzin  blush- 
ing.    John  laughed. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  Tamzin,  I  declare 
women  are  that  queer  there's  no  keeping 
up  with  them.  Don't  you  know  I  came 
to  get  your  promise  ?  I'll  just  marry 
you  off  in  the  spiing,  and  get  a  cottage 
down  at  Port  Isaac,  and  you'll  be  the 
prettiest  sailor's  wife  for  miles  round. 
You've  just  got  to  say  '  Yes,'  and  the 
thing's  done." 


"  Oh,  but,  John,  I  can't  say  '  Yes,'  " 
said  Tamzin,  half  smiling.  "  It  will 
break  Pascho's  heart — him  as  has  known 
me  ever   since  we  was  children." 

"  Break  his  heart  !  Why,  Tamzin, 
Pascho  Fuge's  heart  ain't  made  of 
chaney.  He  that  wins  wears,  and  he's 
had  an  uncommon  long  time  to  win  you, 
and  seems  but  a  poor  hand  at  it." 

There  flashed  into  Tamzin's  mind  the 
many  acts  of  devotion  shown  to  her  by 
Pascho  ;  his  unfailing  kindness,  his 
earnest  love,  his  gentle  heart.  Once  he 
had  sat  up  for  many  nights  to  nurse  her 
father,  though  all  the  time  he  had  to 
work  hard  by  day.  Truly  he  had  wooed 
his  love  ;  it  was  only  her  vanity  that 
had  prevented  his  winning  before  John 
had  come  on  the  scene,  and  the  greater 
boldness  of  the  sailor  had  made  her  for- 
get Pascho's  unwearying  devotion. 

All  this  time  John  Kernick  had  hold 
of  Tamzin's  hand,  and  was  gradually 
bringing  it  into  close  proximity  with  his 
lips.  Tamzin  remembered  that  Pascho 
had  tried  to  do  the  same,  and  she  had 
drawn  away  her  hand  ;  but  now  it  was 
passive,  nay  powerless,  in  John's  grasp. 

"  It's  the  sweetest  of  hands,  Tamizn, 
but  none  so  sweet  as  your  lips,"  and  he 
made  a  successful  raid  in  that  direction. 

"  Don't  !"  said  Tamzin,  ready  to  cry 
because  she  felt  so  powerless,  and  be- 
cause something  told  her  she  was  going 
to  yield  and  say  "  Yes."  "  Indeed, 
John,  I  can't  make  up  my  mind. 
There's  a  deal  I  owe  to  Pascho,  and  he 
loves  me  so  much." 

"  And  don't  I,  too,  Tamzin  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  perhaps  you'd  get  tired  of 
me.  Tell  me,  John,  am  I  the  first  girl 
as  you've  loved  ?" 

"  I  never  loved  none  like  you,  Tam- 
zin." 

"  But  you've  loved  others,  and 
Pascho — " 

"  Have  done  with  Pascho,"  said 
John,  angrily.  "  Look  heie,  Tamzin, 
as  I  told  you  afore,  it  ain't  every  man 
as  would  have  taken  such  a  walk  just  to 
see  a  girl  ;  but  I've  done  it,  and  I'd  do 
it  again  and  again  just  to  catch  a  sight 
o'  your  face.  But  it's  going  to  be 
'  Yes  '  or  '  No'  between  you  and  me  to- 
night. Come,  my  beauty,  say  '  Yes,' 
and  we'll  be  married  as  soon  as  ever  the 
spring  comes  round,  and  then — " 
The  very  thought  made  John  put  one 
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arm  round  Tamzin's  waist,  wliile  with 
the  other  he  raised  her  head  so  that  he 
could  look  into  her  face.  I'here  was 
such  power,  such  passion  in  the  touch, 
that  Tamzin  was  cowed,  almost  fright- 
ened. \^'hat  might  he  not  do  if  she  said 
"No?"  Oh,  he  loved  her,  and  she 
loved  him — at  least  she  was  proud  to  be 
loved  by  him  ;  a  man  whom  all  the  girls 
set  their  caps  at  ;  the  master  of  a  vessel  ; 
a  rich  man,  as  men  went  about  there. 
How  could  she  hesitate  ? 

"  Come,  Tamzin,"  he  said,  tighten- 
ing his  grasp,  while  he  drew  her  closer  to 
him,  "  say  '  Yes,'  and  let's  seal  it  with 
a  kiss.  It'll  be  the  best  night's  work 
I've  ever  done." 

"  John,  do  leave  me  !     I  can't." 

"  Bless  my  soul  !  a  woman's  '  Yes  '  is 
hard  to  win.  I'd  rather  run  a  boat-load 
of  spirits  ashore  in  the  teeth  of  them 
Government  chaps  ;  it  ain't  half  such  a 
tough  business.  Tamzin,  here's  your 
last  chance — -Yes  or  No?  If  it's  No,  I 
won't  answer  for  the  consequences." 

Thtse  terrible  consequences  held  over 
Tamzin  frightened  her.  She  knew  she 
had  encouraged  John,  and  if  she  had 
said  him  Nay  she  might  never  see  him 
again  ;  or  he  might  be  reckless  and  fling 
himself  over  the  cliff  on  his  way  home, 
and  she  would  have  his  death  on  her 
conscience. 

"  Oh,  John,    don't  say  that,  please." 

"  Then  it's  Yes  ?" 

"Yes,"  murmured  Tamzin,  faintly  ; 
and  the  word  was  followed  by  one  of 
those  kisses  which  frighten  more  than 
they  please  women  like  Tamzin.  It 
meant  such  possession,  such  a  lording  it 
over  other  folks,  and  all  her  life  the  girl 
had  prided  herself  on  her  independent 
spirit.  There  was  a  little  sob  as  she 
disengaged  herself  from  her  lover's  em- 
brace, hearing  sundry  impatient  calls 
from  the  other  room  ;  but  in  her  mind 
floated  the  thought,  "  What  will  Pascho 
say  ?     Poor  Pascho  !" 

"  Tamzin  and  me  have  agreed  on  it," 
said  John,  taking  her  hand  as  he  proudly 
entered  the  sitting-room.  "  You've  no 
objection,  I  hope,  Cap'en  Richards. 
John  Kernick's  wife  will  have  as  nice  a 
house  and  as  fine  a  dress  as  any  in  Port 
Isaac."  Mrs,  Richards  looked  up  sur- 
prised and  scared.  John  Kernick  was 
not  one  of  your  quiet  men  at  all. 

"  Dear  me  !     Why,  I  thought  you  was 


a-seeing  about  the  shop,  Tamzin.  But 
there,  one  can  never  tell  what  girls  may 
be  a-doing.  One  thinks  them  busy  over 
the  counter,  and  they  comes  in 
plighted  !" 

Mrs.  Richards  talked  somewhat  at 
random,  being  so  taken  by  surprise. 

"  I  give  thee  joy  of  it,"  said  Tam- 
zin's father.  "  I  alius  thought  as  it 
would  be  Pascho  ;  but  there's  no  telling 
what  a  woman  will  do.  The  last  one 
gets  the  best  chance,  like  in  a  donkey 
race." 

"  Well,  I  must  be  starting  back," 
said  John,  not  listening  much  to  the  old 
folks.  "  I  can't  tell  when  I  shall  come 
again  exactly.  There's  the  minister's 
slate  to  be  shipped  here  next  week.  But 
we  must  wait  for  fine  weather  and  a  good 
tide  for  that  job  ;  about  next  Tuesday 
maybe  it  will  suit.  I  shall  see  thee 
then.  It's  a  ticklish  bit  of  work  run- 
ning a  vessel  into  Trevenna  Port.  I 
often  say  I'd  as  lief  run  my  craft  twice 
into  any  other  port  along  coast  as 
once  into  Trevenna.  Well,  good-night, 
cap'en.  You'll  come  and  see  me  out, 
Tamzin." 

Once  more  at  the  door,  John  thought 
it  his  duty  to  steal  another  of  those 
kisses  he  knew  but  too  well  how  to  give, 
and  Tamzin,  frightened  and  subdued, 
ran  away  to  bed  to  think  out  the  terrible 
new  fact  that  she  had  promised  herself 
to  John  Kernick  and  that  Pascho  would 
hear  of  it  on  the  morrow. 

Chapter  III. 

Three  days  passed,  and  Tamzin  had 
not  seen  either  of  her  lovers.  John  was 
busy  at  Port  Isaac,  and  Pascho  was  not 
likely  to  seek  her  out  since  the  news  had 
spread  in  the  village  that  Tamzin 
Richards  had  at  last  made  up  her  mind, 
an'd  that  John  Kernick  was  the  success- 
ful man. 

What  made  it  harder  for  Pascho  to 
bear  was  that  the  neighbors  put  a  tone 
of  gentle  pity  into  their  conversation, 
trying  so  to  sugar  the  bitter  pill,  but  not 
succeeding  very  well. 

"  There's  as  good  fish,  Pascho,  in  the 
sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it,"  said  one. 

"  I  tell  you  plainly,  my  son,  I  would 
have  wagered  my  silver  watch  as  it 
would  have  been  you  ;  and  so  it  would 
have  been,  if  that  there  smart  John 
Kernick  hadn't  stepped  in  " 
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"  Tamzin's  but  a  flighty  maid,"  said 
another,  trying  to  depreciate  the  prize  ; 
but  none  of  these  speeches  comforted 
the  quarryman  as  he  trudged  off  to  his 
work.  His  great  big  heart  felt  bursting. 
He  knew  that  in  spite  of  himself  he  had 
always  hoped  to  win  her,  the  Tamzin  he 
had  loved  so  long  ;  and  when  he  re- 
membered her  many  kind  words  to  him 
he  felt  that  his  hopes  had  not  been  alto- 
gether without  foundation.  It  was  so 
hard,  so  very,  very  hard,  suddenly  to 
resign  all  his  love-  to  know  he  should 
never  look  into  her  beautiful  eyes  and 
call  Ihem  his  own,  never  touch  that 
hand  and  say  he  would  be  faithful  till 
death  parted  them. 

Then  he  remembered  the  vision  of  the 
Dead  Hand.  Ah  !  that  had  brought 
him  ill  luck.  Men  said  it  was  the  hand 
of  a  miner  who  had  committed  suicide, 
and  for  a  moment  there  came  a  tempta- 
tion from  the  Devil  to  follow  this  ex- 
ample, but  Pascho  shook  his  big  shoul- 
ders as  if  to  cast  out  the  thought,  and 
said  to  himself — 

"  rii  be  a  man,  anyhow,  and  bear  it 
like  a  man.  After  all,  if  Tamzin  can  be 
happier  with  him  it's  best  as  it  is." 

On  the  Sunday,  however,  he  met 
Tamzin  at  church.  His  seat  there  was 
just  behind  hers,  and  the  girl  never  heard 
a  word  of  the  service  from  the  time  she 
was  aware  of  his  presence.  Coming  out 
he  joined  her  as  usual,  and  Tamzin  felt 
thankful  that  John  was  safe  at  Port  Isaac. 

Tamzin's  heart  had  been  very  heavy 
since  that  Wednesday  night,  but  she 
was  too  proud  to  show  it. 

"  Good-morning,  Pascho,"  she  said 
pleasantly. 

"  Good-morning,  Tamzin  ;  I  hope  you 
were  none  the  worse  for  the  storm.  I 
hear  the  sailors  talk  of  bad  weather  still 
to  come." 

The  rest  of  the  small  congregation 
had  dispersed  before  they  spoke  again, 
and  then  it  was  Tamzin  who  broke  the 
silence. 

''  Won't  you  wish  me  joy,  Pascho  ?" 
she  said  in  a  low  voice — she  wanted  to 
get  Pascho' s  reproaches  over. 

"Ay,  that  I  do,  Tamzin  ;  you're  not 
going  to  doubt  that  ?  I'd  rather  you 
was  happy  than  myself.  But  I'll  not 
deny  that  it's  a  sore  trial." 

"  I  never  promised  you  nothing, 
Pascho." 


"  There's  none  that  blames  you. 
Tamzin,  least  of  all  myself.  I  know 
I'm  not  worthy  of  you  You're  not  like 
the  common  run  o'  women,  while  there's 
nothing  but  what's  very  ordinary  about 
me  ;  but  all  the  same  I  would  have 
loved  you  with  no  common  love,  Tam- 
zin. There,  I  shouldn't  speak  so,  I 
know  ;  but  a  man  can't  change  his  heart, 
and  mine  has  grown  and  grown  every 
year  a  bit  bigger  for  love  of  you." 

"O  Pascho,  don't  talk  like  that," 
said  Tamzin  miserably.  "  I  couldn't 
he!]-)  it." 

"  Well,  we  won't  talk  of  it  then, 
Tamzin  ;  but  you  just  understand  that 
I  wishes  you  all  the  joy  a  woman  can 
have  with  a  true  man,  and  that's  a 
deep  kind  o'  joy — as  deep  as  one  of  our 
quarries,  as  far  as  I'm  a  judge.  Just  to 
prove  it  to  you,  my  dear.  I'll  do  my  best 
not  to  envy  John  Kernick.  His  vessel 
is  coming  to  our  quarry  on  Tuesday 
night  if  it's  fine  weather  ;  but  he'll  take 
up  his  full  load  round  Trevenna  Port. 
I'm  going  in  his  boat  round  the  point 
and  into  Trevenna,  for  the  master  says 
there's  not  a  better  hand  at  loading  than 
myself  on  the  works." 

Tamzin  was  seized  with  a  nervous 
dread.  Suppose  the  two  men  should 
come  to  words,  suppose  they  should 
fight  about  her  :  she  would  never  forgive 
herself  if  kind,  gentle  Pascho  was  hurt 
all  along  of  her.  John  Kernick  was 
such  a  hasty-tempered  man  and  not  to 
be  crossed,  as  she  knew.  Even  now 
Tamzin  felt  her  power  over  the  man  who 
had  been  faithful  to  her  so  long. 

"  Pascho,  Pascho,"  she  said,  "  prom- 
ise me  one  thing  ;  promise  me  that  you'll 
have  no  words  about  me  with  John." 

Pascho  laughed,  a  bitter  laugh  for 
such  a  gentle  man. 

"  You  needn't  fret  yourself  about 
that,  Tamzin.  John's  yours  now,  and 
I  sha'n't  lay  a  finger  on  him,  you  can 
guess  that  without  my  promise." 

And  with  this  Tamzin  had  to  be  con- 
tent, only  when  she  parted  from  the 
quarryman  she  went  and  shut  herself  up 
in  her  room  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

"  O  Pascho,  poor  Pascho  !  if  you 
would  but  forget  me  ;  but  I  know  }ou 
won't." 

On  the  Tuesday  the  weather  was  calm 
enough,  and  the  slate  loading  was  ac- 
complished from  the  quarry  overhanging 
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the  sea  without  any  ver}^  great  difficulty. 
Pascho  Fuge  worked  with  a  will,  but 
every  now  and  then  he  and  the  other 
men  who  were  helping  John  Kernick  on 
the  vessel  glanced  at  the  sky  and  pointed 
out  to  each  other  certain  strong  indica- 
tions of  rough  weather,  saying  there  was 
mischief  brewing. 

John  saw  them  too,  but  he  would  not 
heed  them  ;  he  was  bent  on  putting  into 
Trevenna  Port  and  seeing  Tamzin  as  he 
had  promised. 

"  The  weather  will  hold  out  till  to- 
morrow, and  we  can  run  her  in  before 
twelve  o'clock  to-night  and  load  her," 
he  said  confidently.  "  We'll  sail  her 
round  the  point  as  soon  as  this  job's 
over.  There's  grog  waiting  for  you  up 
Trevenna,  bojs,  so  work  away." 

John  did  not  know  that  Pascho  was 
to  be  the  man  to  accompany  him  ;  he 
had  bargained  for  a  quarryman  to  help 
him  load,  and  when  the  work  was 
nearly  done,  he  was  by  no  means 
pleased  to  find  the  big  Cornishman  com- 
ing on  board  his  vessel. 

"  Are  you  the  chap  that's  going  to 
help  us,  Pascho  Fuge  ?"   he  said  sulkily. 

"  Yes,  cap'en  ;  the  master  sent  me," 
was  the  straightforward  answer,  which 
there  was  no  gainsaying. 

"  You're  not  much  of  a  hand  with  a 
vessel,  I  reckon,"  said  John  contempt- 
uously ;  "  it  wants  a  deal  of  pluck  and 
sharpness." 

"  I've  been  a  quarryman  most  all  my 
life,  still  I'm  not  quite  ignorant  about  a 
boat,"  returned  Pascho.  "  It  wants  a 
good  head  in  our  quarry,  and  a  good 
head  in  one  place  is  a  good  head  in 
another." 

"  There's  a  nasty  breeze  getting  up," 
said  John  crossly  ;  we'd  better  get  her 
well  out  from  among  these  rocks  and  lie 
to  till  it's  time  to  run  her  into  port. 
Heave  ho,  boys  !" 

It  is  wonderful  in  how  short  a  time  a 
storm  rises  on  that  coast.  It  takes  but 
little  wind  to  lash  those  seldom  peaceful 
waves  into  fury  as  they  dash  against  the 
rocks. 

Tamzin  could  not  stay  quietly  in 
doors  this  evening  as  the  wind  rose 
softly  at  first,  then  getting  higher  and 
higher  till,  as  on  the  evening  of  her  en- 
gagement, it  howled  like  demons  let 
loose.  John's  boat  was  to  come  in  with 
the  tide,  and  Pascho  was  in  her.     How 


would    they     weather     the    storm,    and 
would  Pascho  keep  his  promise  ? 

"  I'll  not  goto  bed  till  I've  news  of 
them,"  said  Tamzin  decidedly  to  her 
parents.  "  It's  going  to  be  an  awful 
night,  and  how  will  they  get  into  any 
harbor  ?  It  were  late  afore  they  put  off 
from  West  Delabole."  To  which  Mrs. 
Richards  answered  : 

"  It's  not  fit  for  you  to  sit  alone, 
Tamzin,  but  if  you  like  you  may  get 
Sally  Rogers  to  come  and  stop  with 
you.  I'm  not  going  to  stay  up,  I  can 
tell  you.  I  feels  my  rheumatism  com- 
ing on." 

So  Widow  Rogers  came  in  when  the 
old  people  retired  to  bed  ;  not  that  they 
had  any  real  fears  about  Tamzin  ;  she 
could  take  care  of  herself  as  well  as 
any  woman  for  miles  round,  but  it  was 
as  well  to  think  of  what  people  might 
say. 

"  They'll  never  try  to  run  her  in  to- 
night," said  Sally  Rogers  when  she 
stepped  in.  She  was  quite  a  young 
woman  and  a  friend  of  Tamzin's.  The 
"  her"  was  John  tCernick's  boat,  and  of 
course  the  widow  took  a  special  in- 
terest in  Tamzin's  "  young  man,"  hav- 
ing quite  veered  off  from  poor  Pascho. 

"  John's  very  fearless,"  answered 
Tamzin,  looking  out  anxiously  at  the 
driving  clouds  which  swept  rapidly 
across  the  moon.  "  If  any  man  can 
save  his  vessel  he'll  do  it— but  there's 
Pascho    on  board  with  him." 

"  And  what  of  that — do  you  expect 
broken  heads,  Tamzin  ?  Faith  !  a  man 
soon  gets  over  a  girl's  leaving  him  ; 
he'll  expect  better  luck  elsewhere."  But 
Tamzin  knew  Pascho  too  well  to  expect 
Mm  to  get  over  it  as  easily  as  that. 

"  Come,  shut  to  the  door,"  said 
Widow  Rogers,  "  and  let's  sit  over  the 
fire  and  chat." 

But  though  Tamzin  shut  the  door  and 
came  into  the  inner  room  with  her 
friend,  raking  up  the  embers  and  setting 
a  chair  for  her,  she  herself  could  not  sit 
still,  but  walked  slowly  along  the  length 
of  the  two  rooms  in  a  fever  of  expecta- 
tion. 

"  You  don't  think  harm  will  come  to 
them,  Sally  ?"  she  asked,  though  Sally 
of  course  could  know  no  better  than 
herself. 

"  Harm  !  what  harm  can  come  to 
them  ?     They'll  keep  off  the  rocks  and 
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run  into  Padstow  Port  right  enough, 
never  fear." 

"  But  I've  heard  John  say  hovv  hard 
it  is  to  keep  off  Trevenna  rocks  when 
the  wind  is  dead  agen  you." 

"  How  you  do  go  on  about  your 
John,  Tamzin  !  I  never  was  so  mind- 
ful of  my  poor  Jacob,  that's  gone,  afore 
1  married  him,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
got  to  love  him  a  deal  better  after  we 
was  married." 

"  That's  not  like  me,"  said  Tamzin 
quickly,  standing  up  in  all  her  height 
and  beauty,  while  her  cheeks  flushed 
suddenly  ;  "  if  I  didn't  feel  all  the  love 
afore,  I  should  just  get  to  hate  and  fear 
a  man  afterward,  A  woman's  but  a 
poor  slave  at  best ;  it  wants  a  deal  of 
love  to  balance  the  trouble." 

"  It's  just  woman's  lot  to  slave  for 
the  men,  and  it  ain't  so  bad,  Tamzin, 
when  one  gets  used  to  it  ;  it's  better 
than  being  pointed  at  as  a  girl  un- 
mated." 

Tamzin  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
Such  weak  sentiaient  met  with  no  re- 
sponse in  her  breast  ;  love  might  master 
her,  but  not  this  folly. 

Suddenly  borne  along  by  the  wind 
there  came  a  distant  noise,  as  if  from 
the  Port. 

"  Lord  'a'  mercy  !"  cried  Sally, 
"  what's  that  ?  I'm  sure  it's  Tregeagle 
at  his  tricks  agen." 

Tamzin  shuddered.  "  No,  it  ain't, 
Sally,"  she  replied,  "it's  a  shouting 
down  the  Port  way."  And  before 
many  minutes  a  rush  of  footsteps  past 
the  door  settled  the  question,  as  along 
the  village  street  came  the  cry,  "  A 
vessel  on  the  rocks  !" 

"  Sally,  it's  John  Kernick's  boat,  I 
know  it  is — something  told  me  as  there 
was  mischief  to  come  to-night.  I  must 
go  down  to  the  Port,    I  must." 

"  It's  no  fit  place  for  a  w^oman, 
girl  ;  there'll  be  no  standing  down  there 
agen  this  wind.  Give  it  up — it'll  soon 
end  one  way  or  another." 

"  Look  here,  Sally,"  said  Tamzin, 
not  heeding  her  words,  "  you  stay  here 
and  keep  a  good  fire  up,  and  get  blankets 
ready — you  know  what's  wanted  at  these 
times,  and  I'll  go  down  Port.  Give  me 
my  jacket  and  my  hood,  and  don't  let 
them  know  up-stairs." 

Nothing  on  earth  could  have  kept 
Tamzin    back — all    her   spirit    was    up. 


She  was  no  longer  a  weak  girl,  but  a 
strong  determined  woman,  whose  whole 
soul  was  in  that  boat,  and  yet  her 
thoughts  were — 

"  John  Kernick's  safe  enough,  he 
can  take  care  of  hisself  in  any  sea,  but 
he'll  leave  Pascho,  and  there'll  be  no 
one  knows  as  Pascho' s  aboard  but  me. 
I  must  go." 

In  a  few  moments  she  had  prepared 
herself  for  the  wind  in  a  tight  jacket  and 
close  hood,  and  opening  the  door  she 
found  herself  out  in  a  fierce  storm  of 
wind  with  occasional  dashes  of  pelting 
rain,  though  the  mcon  shone  through 
the  clouds  at  intervals  so  that  at  times 
the  surrounding  objects  were  plain 
enough. 

All  the  men  in  the  village  were  astir  ; 
the  news  ran  like  wild-fire  that  a  vessel 
was  on  the  rocks,  and  as  they  hurried 
down  the  steep  path  they  conjectured 
where  she  was. 

"  She's  sure  to  have  foundered  on 
the  Island  Rock,"  said  one. 

"  No,  on  Barras  Nose,"  said  another. 
"  It'll  go  hard  with  her  wherever  it  be," 
said  a  third.  "  Why,  here's  Tamzin. 
Lord,  girl  !  it's  not  a  night  for  you  to 
be  out  ;  go  back — go  back  !" 

"  I  must  come — I  will  come  !"  cried 
Tamzin,  hurrying  on;  "nothing  hurts 
me,  and  ma}  be  it's  my  friends 
aboard." 

Nimble  feet  on  a  fine  day  might  make 
ten  minutes'  work  of  getting  down  to  the 
Porl,  but  to-night  the  wind  was  so 
strong  that  it  was  a  hard  matter  for  a 
woman  to  stand  against  it  as  it  whirled 
up  the  narrow  valley,  seemingly  bent  on 
the  destruction  of  everything  that  came 
in  its  way.  But  Tamzin  thought  of 
nothing  but  the  end  of  her  journey  ;  she 
did  not  heed  the  loose  stones  that  lay  in 
her  path,  or  the  rain  that  now  and  again 
splashed  against  her  face.  As  she  ap- 
proached the  rocky  landing-place,  the 
scene  that  presented  itself  was  indeed 
one  of  confusion.  The  narrow  ledge 
was  crowded  with  men,  all  shouting  and 
gesticulating,  some  vainly  trying  to 
throw  ropes  to  the  ship  across  an  awful 
chasm  of  boiling  waves.  For  the  vessel 
was  not,  as  was  naturally  expected, 
stranded  at  the  entrance  of  the  Port,  but 
in  the  Port  itself  on  a  rock  that  rises  in 
the  centre  of  the  small  cove,  and  on 
the  summit   of   which  a   large   wooden 
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stake  was   fixed,   as  a  warning  at  liigh 
tide. 

It  was  indeed  John  Kernick's  boat  ; 
with  wonderful  skill  he  had  rounded  the 
point,  but  by  that  time  even  he  had  seen 
that  in  face  of  such  a  storm  as  was  now 
rising,  his  only  chance  of  safety  was  to 
make  for  Padstow  Harbor  ;  but  it  was 
too  late — the  wind  was  dead  against  him, 
and  he  was  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts 
driven  back  again  round  Trevenna 
Head  into  the  surging  angry  waves  that 
dashed  with  a  roar  like  thunder  into  the 
caves  at  the  foot  of  the  island  and  raged 
right  up  to  the  landing-stage,  sending  the 
foam  and  spray  far  above  over  the  cliffs. 

A  sudden  gust  of  wind  drove  the  • 
vessel  right  into  the  tiny  Port  and 
against  the  dangerous  rock  we  have 
mentioned,  on  which  it  now  remained 
fast,  washed  from  stem  to  stern  by  the 
breakers. 

Not  one  of  the  crowd  of  sailors 
present  expected  for  a  moment  to  save 
the  vessel— all  were  only  anxious  for  the 
lives  of  the  five  men  on  board,  but  these 
were  just  beyond  reach,  and  at  present 
all  their  efforts  were  being  directed 
toward  flinging  a  rope  across  the  boiling 
chasm  of  water  that  separated  their 
friends  from  safety. 

The  moon  burst  forth  suddenly,  as 
Tamzin  pushed  her  way  on  to  the  land- 
ing-place and  beheld  the  foaming  sea 
below  her,  while  just  opposite  was  John 
Kernick's  vessel,  looking  as  if  each  wave 
must  make  an  end  of  it,  and  sen*d  its 
planks  drifting  asunder. 

"  Try  again,  mates,"  cried  a  Tre- 
venna man,  once  more  hurling  with  all 
his  might  a  strong  rope  weighted  at  the 
end  across  the  gulf  ;  but  both  wind  and 
wave  were  against  him,  and  it  fell  short. 

"  Save  them — you  must  save  them  !" 
cried  Tamzin,  and  though  her  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  storm,  the  men  about  her 
saw  her  distress  and  pitied  her.  One  or 
two  women  now  joined  the  group,  and 
among  them  was  Pascho's  sister,  who 
had  only  just  heard  of  the  danger  her 
brother  was  in.  The  girl  wrung  her 
hands  as  she  saw  the  awful  situation  of 
the  vessel,  and  hardly  knowing  what  she 
did,  seized  hold  of  Tamzin  ;  Tamzin 
turned  her  beautiful  face  toward  her  and 
murmured — 

"  They  must — yes,  they  must  save 
them  !"     But  the  woman  recoiled. 


"  Save  them  !  ay,  Tamzin,  you  may 
well  say  that — you  that  have  been  nearly 
the  death  of  him,  with  your  cruel  heart  ; 
there's  not  another  like  Paschp  all  the 
country  round,  but  he  ain't  the  same 
man  since  you  jilted  him." 

Tamzin  had  no  time  to  answer,  for 
suddenly  there  was  a  shout,  or  rather  a 
groan  from  all  present  as  a  huge  wave 
swept  over  the  vessel  and  broke  her  up 
as  if  she  had  been  touchwood.  But  the 
tide  was  still  all  in  favor  of  the  sailors, 
and  happily  the  moon  was  yet  brilliant. 
"  Ropes,  ropes  !"  cried  the  men. 
"  Novv's  the  time,  mates  ;  if  they  can 
keep  afloat  five  minutes,  we'll  save 
them."  And  there,  sure  enough,  was 
one  dark  figure  rising  on  the  crest  of  a 
wave  and  evidently  clinging  to  a  plank. 
It  was  easy  now  to  throw  the  rope,  and 
what  a  shout  of  joy  arose  when  it  was 
seized,  and  how  willing  were  the  hands 
that  hauled  up  the  man  who  clung  to 
it  ' 

"  Saved  !"  It  was  John  Kernick  who 
stood  there  among  them,  apparently 
little  the  worse  for  his  ducking. 

"  John — John  Kernick  !"  cried  Tam- 
zin, seizing  him.  "Where's  Pascho  ? 
He  can't  swim  like  you  ;  save  him, 
do." 

There  was  a  muttered  oath  as  John 
dashed  away  the  salt  water  from  his 
hair.  The  sailors  had  closed  in  again 
near  the  edge.  Another  head  had  ap- 
peared— another  effort  was  being  made 
to  save  life.  No  one  noticed  'Pamzin 
and  John. 

"  Is  that  the  way  you  greet  me,  Tam- 
zin, with  your  first  words  given  to 
Pascho  Fuge  ?" 

"  Nay,  thank  God  you're  saved — but 
oh,  John,  he  must  not  die."  And 
Tamzin  frantically  tried  again  to  edge 
herself  in  among  the  men  who  were 
hoisting  up  another  fellow-creature.  It 
was  one  of  the  sailors,  and  he  too  was 
received  with  a  shout,  as  he,  like  his 
captain,  seemed  none  the  worse  for  his 
immersion.  At  the  same  moment 
another  man  was  literally  flung  on  the 
steps  leading  to  the  beach,  and  was  only 
just  rescued  before  a  wave  seized  him  ; 
but  he,  poor  fellow,  was  stunned,  and 
one  arm  hung  broken  by  his  side. 
Several  volunteers  at  once  bore  him 
away  to  the  village,  which  was  no  small 
act  of  charity  on  their  part,  considering 
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the  excitement  at  the  Port  was  at  its 
height. 

"  Pascho,  Pascho  !"  shrieked  his 
sister. 

*'  You  must  save  him,"  echoed  Tam- 
zin,  who  had  now  struggled  to  the  edge, 
while  John  Kernick  kept  close  by  her 
side,  his  face  lowering  with  an  angry, 
vengeful  look. 

"  There's  another  !"  they  cried  ;  "  a 
rope,  a  rope  !"  Battling,  struggling, 
clinging  to  a  mast,  there,  indeed,  was 
another.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  recognize  him  had  it  not  been  for  his 
light  reddish  hair.  Yes,  it  must  be 
Pascho  ;  and  Tamzin  stretched  out  her 
arms  toward  the  man  she  had  wronged, 
as  if  she  must  be  the  one  to  rescue  him. 

"  Save  him  !"  again  she  cried  ;  "he 
mustn't  die  !" 

"  You  didn't  take  on  so  about  me, 
Tamzin,"  said  John  Kernick  angrily,  as 
other  hands,  not  his,  flung  a  rope  into 
the  seething  water.  This  unworthy 
jealousy  exhibited  at  such  a  moment 
suddenly  angered  Tamzin  ;  her  soul  re- 
belled against  it.  She  did  not  know  that 
John  had  spoken  hard  words  to  Pascho, 
and  that  there  was  ill-blood  between 
them,  though  the  miner  had  been  true  to 
his  promise  of  keeping  the  peace.  The 
drowning  man  seized  the  rope. 

"  Hold  fast  !"  they  cried,  for  a  tre- 
mendous wave  was  driving  in,  and  would 
certainly  engulf  him  before  they  could 
pull  him  up.  It  passed,  and  spent  itself 
against  the  rocky  wall,  and  then  all 
hands  at  once  hoisted  in  the  rope.  This 
re(iuired  great  care,  for  Pascho  could 
give  but  little  help  on  his  side  ;  he  had 
been  longer  fighting  for  life,  and  was 
more  exhausted  than  the  other  tvvo. 

"  Thank  God  !"  said  Tamzin,  with  a 
sob  in  her  voice,  as  they  drew  him  to 
the  foot  of  the  ledge,  and  now  began 
pulling  him  up. 

A  terrible  overwhelming  feeling  of 
jealousy  suddenly  seized  John  Kernick. 
He  had  been  so  proud  of  having  won 
Tamzin,  so  elated  over  his  superior 
powers  of  fascination,  that  now  the 
Devil  seemed  to  take  possession  of  his 
soul  when  he  heard  her  voice  saying, 
"  Thank  God  !"  with  that  little  sob  of 
relief  in  it,  for  John  was  close  to  her 
side,  and,  without  Tamzin  knowing  it, 
he  had  seized  her  wrist. 

Now  quick  as  lightning  he  loosened 
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his  hold,  drew  out  his  clasp  knife,  and 
opening  it,  un[)erceived  by  the  crowd, 
he  stooped  down  and  slashed  at  the 
rope,  cutting  it  half  through.  Quickly 
it  began  to  unwind,  and  heavier  grew 
the  weight  it  had  to  bear. 

In  another  second  the  so-called  acci- 
dent was  discovered.  "  The  rope's  cut 
agen  the  rocks  !"  cried  the  men  in  con- 
sternation. "  Hold  on  a  minute, 
Pascho  Fuge  !  Pull  gently,  boys,  and 
heave  him  another  rope.  It's  all  up 
with  him  if  he  falls." 

At  these  words  John  Kernick's  strong 
head  reeled  ;  he  slunk  out  of  the  place 
he  had  made  for  himself,  and  once  more 
was  by  Tamzin's  side.  She  was  trying 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  trying  to  hear 
the  shout  of  rescue,  when  suddenly  her 
wrist  was  again  seized  by  her  lover. 

"  Listen,  Tamzin  !"  said  John  in  a 
terrible  voice  ;  "  do  you  hear  me,  girl  ? 
The  rope's  cut,  and  I  did  it  !  There's 
no  hope  for  him  now  !" 

Tamzin  gave  a  little  shriek,  drowned, 
it  is  true,  by  the  noise  around  her,  but 
she  wrenched  away  her  hand. 

"  You've  killed  him,  John  Kernick  ! 
Let  me  go  !  I  must  save  him,  or  die 
with  him  !" 

John  held  her  back  by  main  force. 
"  Hark,  girl  !  it's  too  late  ;  the  rope's 
snapped.     Curse  me  if  you  can  !" 

True  enough,  a  low  groan  of  disap- 
pointment and  despair  burst  from  the 
crowd,  and  some  one  near  Tamzin 
said — 

"  Pascho  Fuge  is  lost.  The  rope's 
cut,  and^  he's  fallen  back  into,  the  sea. 
God  have  mercy  on  him  !  He  was  most 
nigh  spent  just  now."  Tamzin  gazed 
wildly  at  John. 

"  You've  murdered  him,  John  Ker- 
nick !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Leave  go  of 
me  !  How  dare  you  touch  me  ?  I 
never  want  to  see  you  again  !"" 

Heaven  help  the  man  thus  seized  with 
the  terrible  demon  of  jealousy  !  Heaven 
help  him,  indeed,  when,  having  satisfied 
the  feeling  of  revenge,  he  finds  the  fear- 
ful flood  of  remorse  let  in  to  drown  his 
soul  !  John  Kernick  daslied  away 
Tamzin's  hand  when  he  had  led  her 
from  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and  then 
flinging  himself  up  the  slippery  path 
leading  over  the  hill,  disa];)peared  from 
sight. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  girl  darted  after 
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him,  then  paused  and  tried  to  remember 
where  she  was.  At  last,  moaning  and 
shivering  h'ke  a  child  that  has  been  hurt, 
she  hurried  along  up  the  road  to  the 
village  and  to  her  home. 

John  had  said  so,  and  she  knew  it  too 
— Pascho  could  not  survive  another  im- 
mersion in  that  av/ful  sea.  ^Vhat  had 
she  heard  ?  Had  John  Kernick  spoken 
rightl}'  ?  Had  he  cut  the  rope  that  was 
Pascho's  safety  ?  Tamzin  shuddered, 
but  at  that  moment  she  made  up  her 
mind  irrevocably — nothing  should  ever 
draw  the  awful  secret  from  her  lips. 
John  seemed  suddenly  dead  to  her,  and 
who  would  think  of  accusing  a  dead  man 
of  murder  ?  Was  he  not  already  before 
his  Judge  ? 

Her  tottering  steps  could  make  but 
little  way,  and  in  five  minutes  she  had 
accomplished  but  a  third  of  the  dis- 
tance. Still  the  wind  howled,  and  still 
it  bore  to  her  ears  the  shouts  from  the 
Port.  Then  she  heard  behind  her  the 
sound  of  several  footsteps  hurrying  in 
the  same  direction  as  herself.  Even  be- 
fore she  looked  round  she  knew  what  it 
was,  and  shrank  back  under  the  cover 
of  a  projecting  rock  which  over- 
shadowed the  path.  Then  in  silence 
four  men  passed  her,  bearing  between 
them  a  body  decently  covered  with  a 
sail. 

"Tell  me,  is  he  dead?"  she  said 
hurriedly,  coming  out  from  her  shelter, 
and  touching  one  of  the  men  with  her 
hand. 

The  men  started,  for  they  had  not 
seen  her. 

"  Ay,  ay,  he's  dead,  poor  fellow  ; 
there  was  no  living  any  longer  in  that 
sea." 

"  Yes,  he  said  so,  and  it  is  true," 
murmured  Tamzin  ;  but  the  men  had 
passed  on,  walking  swiftly  and  steadily 
with  their  burden,  and  Tamzin  followed 
more  slowly,  and  fancied  she  was  going 
to  the  churchyard,  and  that  she  was 
Pascho's  only  mourner  at  his  funeral. 

"  But  I  did  love  you,  Pascho,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "  only  I  was  vain  and 
foolish.  It  was  you  as  I  cared  for  all 
along,  Pascho,  my  dear  ;  I  know  it  now 
it's  too  late." 

Before  she  reached  her  own  home,  the 
corpse  and  its  bearers  had  disappeared, 
and  when  she  knocked,  and  Sally 
Rogers,    all    excitement  and  eagerness. 


opened  the  door,  she  saw  a  different 
Tamzin  to  the  one  who  had  gone  out  an 
hour  or  so  before. 

"  Don't  you  ask  me,  Sally  ;  1  couldn't 
talk  of  it  just  now,  but  I  will  tell  you 
one  thing — there's  many  a  sore  heart  in 
Trevenna  to-night,  but  none  so  sore  as 
mine." 

"  John  Kernick's  dead,  then  ?"  whis- 
pered Sally,  awe-struck. 

"  Nay,    nay,    not  John  Kernick,    but 

another,"   and   thereupon   she  laid   her 

head  on   the  table,  and   seemed  lost  to 

all  around  her.     Sally  felt  that  Tamzin 

had      seen      something      terrible  ;  and 

though  she  longed  to  hear  the  details, 

she  would  not  leave  her  friend  or  tease 

her  with  questions,  but  after  awhile  got 

her    up-stairs    and  undressed   her,    and 

spoke   simple  comforting   words   to  her 

— nay,  even  lay  down  by  her  for  fear  she 

should  have  "  visions"  of  that  dreadful 

scene,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  till 

at  last  when   the  storm  abated  Tamzin 

Richards,  worn  out  mentally  and  bodily, 

fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

^,  *  *  *  * 

The  Trevenna  men,  having  completed 
their  work  of  rescue,  hurried  to  their 
homes  again.  These  scenes  were  of  too 
frequent  occurrence  to  cause  a  great  ex- 
citement, but  in  Pascho's  house  there  was 
no  going  to  bed  that  night  ;  and  John 
Kernick,  as  he  walked  unheedingly  over 
the  high  land  that  skirted  the  coast, 
seemed  like  Cain  of  old  to  defy  the  ele- 
ments. Terrible  is  man's  remorse,  and' 
so  awful  was  it  to  John  Kernick  that  he 
could  not  think  of  the  lesser  evil  that 
had  come  upon  him,  though  in  a  way  he 
was  all  the  while  conscious  of  it.  He 
had  killed  his  rival — ay,  and  by  his  own 
words  to  Tamzin  he  had  forever  lost  all 
chance  of  her  love.  Once  he  passed  by 
the  slate  quarries,  and  had  he  not  known 
every  inch  of  the  way  he  might  have 
easily  slipped  over  the  black  gulf  which 
bordered  the  path.  For  a  moment 
Kernick  thought  he  would  end  life  and 
his  remorse  by  throwing  himself  down 
one  of  the  black  pits,  but  he  dared  not 
face  death  and  eternity  with  this  burden 
on  his  conscience,  no,  even  though  he 
now  and  then  half  fancied  that  he  him- 
self was  the  Tregeagle  whose  story  he 
knew  so  well  ;  surely  his  sins  would  find 
him  out,  and  the  Devil  claim  his  soul  if 
he  died  that  night,  just  as  he  had  claimed 
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Tregeagle's  spirit  at  his  death.  It  was 
morning  before  the  wretched  man  came 
back,  as  it  were,  to  his  right  senses. 
Looking  around,  be  saw  that  he  was  not 
so  very  far  from  Trevenna.  An  irresist- 
ible desire  once  more  to  see  Tamzin 
possessed  him  ;  he  would  again  hear 
from  her  h'ps  her  hatred  of  him  and  of 
his  deed,  and  then  he  would  leave  the 
country  and  go  beyond  sea*^. 

But  with  the  daylight  came  humbler 
feelings,  and  the  strong  man,  who  had 
not  prayed  for  years,  lifted  up  his  heart 
to  God  and  asked  that  his  punishment 
might  be  on  earth,  and  not  in  the  after 
life.  If,  as  was  certainly  the  case,  the 
Devil  had  that  night  fought  for  the  soul 
of  John  Kernick,  the  man's  good  angel 
had  fought  also  and  had  prevailed. 

Almost  spent  with  misery  and  exer- 
tion, John  Kernick,  foot-sore  and  terri- 
bly haggard, ^stood  before  the  Richards's 
cottage  that  morning  just  as  the  familiar 
village  sights  and  sounds  were  beginning 
to  wake  up,  for  they  were  early  folk  in 
Trevenna,  despite  the  night's  excite- 
ment. Old  Richards  himself  was  open- 
ing his  shutters,  or  what  acted  as  such 
in  a  place  where  thieves  were  not  thought 
of,  and  looking  round  he  perceived  John 
Kernick  standing  by  his  side. 

"  ^Velcome  back,  my  son,"  said  the 
old  man,  nodding.  "  Where  hast  been 
all  night  ?  It  was  a  bare  chance  for  thee 
yester-eve,  they  say.  I've  been  seeing 
one  of  your  men,  who  told  me  all  about 
it  ;  he  came  here  looking  for  you." 

The  ordinary  tone  did  much  toward 
restoring  John's  presence  of  mind. 
"  How's  Tamzin  ?"  he  said  slowly, 
though  he  found  it  hard  to  speak  her 
name. 

"  I  heard  Tamzin  a-coming  down  just 
now  ;  maybe  she's  in  the  back  room. 
Go  in,  my  son  ;  my  old  woman's  abed 
to-day  with  the  rheumatiz,  so  I'm  the 
stay  o'  the  house  ;  but  Sally  Rogers 
gave  us  a  helping  hand  last  night — a 
kind  soul  is  Sally,  but  she's  gone  home 
now." 

John  Kernick  did  not  hear  half  these 
litlle  homely  words  ;  he  only  took  in 
that  Tamzin  was  in  the  back  room 
alone.  He  would  go  and  see  her,  and 
then  fly  forever  from  Trevenna.  He 
walked  slowly  across  the  shop  and 
opened  the  inner  door,  and  there  sat 
Tamzin  by   the    window,    her  back   to 


him,  gazing  out  with  a  terribly  sad  and 
altered  face  on  the  tiny  glimpse  of  the 
distant  sea  which  was  there  visible. 
The  raging  waves  had  calmed  them- 
selves ;  they  were  now  but  "  white 
horses"  sweeping  majestically  in  toward 
the  land. 

The  girl  did  not  look  round  till  John 
Kernick  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Tamzin  !"  He  expected  her  to 
turn  upon  him  as  he  knew  well  that  an 
angry  woman  could  do,  and  he  meant  to 
bear  her  reproaches  patiently,  but  in- 
stead of  this  Tamzin  almost  wearily  put 
her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  John  Kernick,  I  am  glad  you're 
come.  I've  been  wanting  to  see  you, 
just  to  say  one  thing.  I  acted  wrong  by 
you  :  if  you  sinned — and-  that  shall  be 
between  you  and  me  forever — I  too 
sinned  terribly.  Forgive  me,  John  ; 
last  night  I  saw  my  heart,  as  it  was  in 
reality.  I  have  been  proud  and  vain  all 
my  life.  I  gave  my  word  to  a  man  as 
touched  my  pride,  but  all  the  same  I 
loved  another — him  as  had  been  waiting 
for  me  so  long;  him  as." — her  voice 
faltered — "  I  shall  see  in  heaven,  John 
Kernick,  and  for  whom  I  must  wait  till 
I  die.  Give  me  back  my  word,  John  ; 
it  has  only  brought  evil  on  us  both. 
Ah,  John,  I  followed  his  corpse  last 
night,  and  my  heart  seemed  to  go 
straight  out  of  me  into  his  grave,  and 
that's  how  it  will  be  till  the  end." 

"  There's  no  maid  as  need  marry  a 
murderer,"  said  John  slowly,  not  daring 
to  look  up.  "  I'll  never  wed  in  this  life. 
I  came  but  to  bid  thee  good-by,  Tam- 
zin. I'm  going  beyond  the  seas.  You'll 
sometimes  speak — " 

"  Hush  !''  said  Tamzin.  "  There's 
some  one  talking  in  the  shop.  Good- 
by,  John  Kernick.  I  can't  take  your 
hand — not  now,  not  yet  ;  but  mayhap 
some  day,  when  I'm  an  old  woman." 
Neither  of  them  noticed  that  the  door 
was  quietly  opened  behind  them  ; 
neither  of  them  for  a  few  seconds  was 
aware  of  any  one  entering,  till  suddenly 
there  came  the  words — 

"  John  Kernick,  I've  not  come  to 
disturb  ye,  but  only  just  to  shake  hands 
wi'  ye.  We  must  never  have  hard 
words  again  after  last  night's  work. 
Shake  hands,  man  !  The  Lord  forbid 
you  and  I  should  have  any  bitter  feeling 
atween  us." 
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Tamzin  stood  paralyzed,  for  there  be- 
fore her  was  Pascho — nay,  not  Pascho, 
but  his  wraith,  who  had  come  to  forgive 
John  Kernick  and  to  show  her  how  to 
forgive.  John  also  was  too  much  sur- 
prised to  take  the  hand  that  was 
stretched  out  to  him. 

"  Pascho,  is  it  you  and  not  your 
ghost  ?' '  cried  Tamzin,  brave  as  usual, 
suddenly  seizing  his  hand.  "  Pascho, 
speak  to  me  !  I  thought  you  were 
dead." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Tamzin,  I  was  saved  ; 
'twas  the  poor  sailor  as  was  drowned. 
But  had  it  been  the  Lord's  will,  I  would 
fain  have  taken  his  place,  save  for  my 
mother's  sake.  She  and  my  sister  was 
sore  troubled  when  they  brought  me 
home  well-nigh  spent.  But  I'm  that 
strong  a  bit  of  a  wetting  is  nothing  to 
me." 

Pascho,  feeling  Tamzin's  hands 
clasped  round  his  arm,  was  warming  up 
to  his  subject.  He  thought  that  even 
to  see  this  look  on  her  sweet  face  it  was 
good  he  had  lived.  After  all,  she  did 
care  a  bit  for  him,  if  not  in  that  way. 
But  he  was  hardly  prepared  for  Tamzin 
— proud  Tamzin — bursting  into  tears, 
and  saying — 

"  Thank  God  a  thousand  times, 
Pascho,  that  you're  not  dead.  John 
Kernick,  give  him  your  hand  ;  there'll 
never  be  any  words  betvAixt  you  again." 

"  God  helping  me,  never,"  said  John 
Kernick,  wringing  the  quarryman's  hand 
as  if  he  would  wring  it  off.  Pascho  did 
not  know,  was  never  to  know,  what  his 
life  was  to  John,  for  it  brought  a  happi- 
ness far  better  and  higher  than  his  death 
would  have  done. 

As  there  was  forgiveness  for  the  re- 
pentant thief  on  the  cross,  so  surely  is 
there  for  the  contrite  murderer,  or  for 
the  one  whom  God  has  saved  from  the 
natural  result  of  his  own  wickedness. 

"  Ay,  ay,  Pascho  Fuge,  there'll  never 
be  any  more  words  betwixt  us,  Tam- 
zin, let  me  tell  him,  don't  be  afraid  of 
me  any  more.  Tamzin's  found  out  as 
it's  you  as  she  loves,  and  we've  agreed 
between  us  it's  best  so.  If  I  have  loved 
her,  why  so  have  you,  and  more  truly 
too,  and  may  God  forgive  all  our  mis- 


takes !  I'm  going  now  ;  but  just  tell 
me,  Pascho,  how  was  you  saved  ?" 

"  They  were  hauling  up  the  rope, 
when  it  got  cut  agen  the  rocks,  and  I 
fell  back.  I  give  myself  over  then  for 
lost,  as  I  was  well-nigh  spent,  when 
just  by  me  they  flung  down  another 
rope  with  a  loop  in  it.  God  gave  me 
strength  to  slip  it  round  me,  for  I  should 
never  have  h/d  power  to  hold  on  to  it  ; 
and  so  they  hauled  me  in  much  as  if  I 
had  been  a  log.  But  what's  this,  Tam- 
zin— it  ain't  true,  be  it  ?" 

"  Ay,  man,  it's  true  enough,"  said 
John  Kernick,  dashing  away  a  tear  from 
his  eye  ;  "  and  you're  worthy  on  her, 
Pascho,  God  bless  thee  !" 

*  Tfr  *  *  -y; 

After  all,  my  tale  ends  with  a  wed- 
ding ;  but  it  was  not  the  Tamzin  of  old 
that  Pascho  vowed  to  love  forever  :  out 
of  his  suffering  he  had  reaped  something 
better  than  the  handsomest  bride  in 
Trevenna.  The  girl  was  changed  from 
the  night  of  the  shipwreck  ;  a  humbled. 
God-fearing  woman  was  Tamzin  Fuge, 
who  proved  to  be  a  useful,  devoted  wife, 
though  some  accused  her  of  having  lost 
her  old  spirit.  Pascho  never  saw  any 
fault  in  her,  and,  what  was  more,  she 
never  saw  any  in  him — rather  an  uncom- 
mon result  of  matrimony.  Only  one 
secret  did  Tamzin  ever  keep  frum  her 
husband,  and  that  was  how  the  rope 
was  cut  which  had  so  nearly  cost  him 
his  life. 

And  John  Kernick  ?  He  never  left 
the  country,  but  he  too  was  an  altered 
character.  His  old  companions  jeered 
him  about  losing  his  sweetheart,  and 
told  him  he.  should  have  been  able  to 
cut  out  a  man  like  Pascho  Fuge  ;  but 
he  never  answered  any  of  these  pleasan- 
tries, and  by  degrees  he  became  what 
his  neighbors  called  "  terribly  re- 
ligious." In  time  he  took  to  preaching, 
and  never  wearied  of  visiting  those 
lonely  parts  of  the  country  where  other 
men  feared  to  go. 

Years  after  he  inherited  a  little  fort- 
une, and  settled  at  Trevenna,  where 
Tamzin's  children  loved  no  one  better 
than  "  big  Uncle  Kernick." — Longman  s 
Magazine. 
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JOHN    RICHARD    GREEN 
BY  EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 


A  REMARKABLE  number  of  articles 
have  appeared  in  various  periodicals 
with  the  object  of  putting  on  record 
some  notice  or  some  view  of  the  life  of 
John  Richard  Green.  Those  who  knew 
him  from  the  beginning,  who  watched 
his  career  before  he  became  famous,  who 
knew  more  than  his  later  acquaintances 
could  know  of  his  many-sided  energy 
and  brilliancy,  may  well  be  pleased  to 
see  so  many  witnesses  to  the  general  in- 
terest which  their  lost  friend  has 
awakened.  Still  the  tributes  paid  by  those 
whose  opportunities  allowed  them  to  see 
only  some  small  part  of  him  tend  natur- 
ally to  stir  up  those  who  can  give  a  fuller 
witness  to  have  their  say  also.  I  might 
not  myself  have  been  tempted  to  write  a 
word  if  I  had  not,  in  reading  several  of  the 
articles  bearing  his  name,  felt  how  small 
a  part  of  the  real  man  his  later  and 
younger  London  acquaintances  could 
have  seen.  I  need  not  criticise  them  at 
length.  We  may  willingly  give  a  young 
admirer  the  credit  of  having  done  his 
best  according  to  his  light  ;  it  is  less 
pleasant  to  see  the  name  of  our  lost 
friend  dragged  into  petty  matters  of  per- 
sonal controversy.  With  the  "  Making 
of  England"  beside  us,  in  the  full  re- 
membrance of  powers  which  might  have 
outdone  the  "  Making  of  England,"  it  is 
annoying  to  see  the  memory  of  its  author 
mixed  up  with  gossip  as  to  what  form  of 
belief  or  unbelief  some  other  persons  did 
or  did  not  secede  to.  The  masterly  sum- 
mary of  Green's  historical  work  given  by 
one  of  his  intellectual  peers  stands,  of 
course,  on  another  ground  from  either. 
Its  author  has  a  right  to  speak  on  this  mat- 
ter or  any  other.  But  even  that  eminent 
scholar  had  not  known  him  as  some  of 
us  had  known  him.  There  are  those  to 
whom  he  was  something  more  than  either 
the  active  London  clergyman  or  the  suc- 
cessful historical  writer.  There  are 
those  who  were  able  to  mark  something 
of  the  growth  of  his  powers  in  days 
when  they  knew  what  was  in  him,  but 
when  the  world  did  not.  They  might 
have  held  their  peace  if  the  name  of 
their  departed  friend  had  not  drawn  to 
itself  so  remarkable  a  share  of  public  at- 


tention. As  it  is,  they  may  be  excused 
if  they  are  tempted  to  have  their  say  as 
well  as  others. 

There  was  probably  no  man  whose 
writings  and  whose  personality  had  a 
closer  connection  with  /one  another 
than  those  of  John  Richard  Green.  A 
singular  mixture  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness distinguished  him  ;  but  neither 
strength  nor  weakness  could  have  been 
spared  ;  both  went  to  make  up  a  char- 
acter in  which  even  the  weaker  elements 
liecame  a  kind  of  strength.  And  both 
his  character  and  his  writings  were 
deeply  impressed  by  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life.  Nothing  per- 
haps tended  more  to  make  Green  and 
his  writings  what  they  were  than  his 
birth  as  an  Oxford  citizen.  It  told  more 
to  the  advantage  of  the  readers  of  his 
writings  than  it  did  to  the  advantage 
of  his  own  personal  career  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  a  strengthening  and  en- 
nobling element.  His  native  city  and 
its  history  were  ever  near  to  his  heart. 
Those  who  knew  him  best  in  the  days 
when  his  mind  and  character  were  form- 
ing were  struck,  and  were  sometimes  an- 
noyed, by  a  kind  of  dislike  which  he 
often  expressed  toward  the  University 
of  Oxford.  This  is  a  feeling  which  is 
certainly  not  common  among  its  mem- 
bers, at  any  rate,  not  among  such  mem- 
bers of  it  as  Green.  Now  in  this  there 
was  something  of  that  waywardness  and 
capriciousness  which  was  so  apt  to  come 
out  in  all  that  he  did  and  wrote,  some- 
thing, too,  of  that  love  of  saying  startling 
things  in  a  startling  way,  which  was  per- 
haps natural  in  one  of  the  very  best  of 
talkers.  Something,  again,  might  be  due 
to  what  in  some  respects  was  an  unlucky 
choice  of  a  college.  Green,  (quartered 
at  Jesus  College,  was  like  an  early 
bishop  of  Bangor  of  whom  it  is  recorded 
that  he  "  agreed  ill  with  the  Welshmen." 
Yet  against  this  may  be  set  the  fact  that 
it  was  at  Jesus  College  that  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  his  nearest  and  most 
abiding  friend  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Dawkins.  There  is  something  strange, 
but  at  the  same  time  eminently  char- 
acteristic, in  Green's  determination  not 
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to  use  the  powers  which  he  knew  were 
his  in  winning  credit  for  a  college  with 
which  he  had  no  sympathy.  But  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  would  never  have 
felt  himself  quite  at  home  even  in  a  much 
better  chosen  college.  With  all  his  love 
of  antiquity,  the  somewhat  antiquated 
life  and  discipline  of  a  college,  to  many 
so  delightful,  had  for  him  little  charm. 
But  beyond  this,  at  the  very  root,  1  sus- 
pect, of  the  nSatter,  was  the  fact  that  for 
him  the  Oxford  to  whjch  most  men  look, 
as  the  type  of  venerable  antiquity  was 
but  a  modern  and  intrusive  element  in 
an  older  Oxford.  He  loved  to  go  back 
to  the  days  before  the  comparatively 
modern  University  had  gradually  crept 
into  being  within  the  walls  of  the  greait 
meeting-place  of  English  assemblies  and 
English  armies.  He  loved  to  trace  the 
struggles  between  the  town  and  the  uni- 
versity, the  tale,  in  his  eyes,  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  older  institution  was 
brought  into  something  of  bondsge  to 
the  younger.  His  feelings  were  every- 
where municipal  ;  he  loved  to  trace  the 
same  kind  of  struggle,  even  where  the 
case  was  not  exactly  the  same.  The 
disputes  between  the  burghers  of  Saint 
Edmundsbury  and  the  abbey  had  the 
same  charm  for  him  as  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  burghers  of  Oxford  and  the 
University.  And  yet  in  that  case  the 
circumstances  were  reversed.  The 
burghers  of  Saint  Edmundsbury  could 
not  say  that  the  abbey  at  whose  gate 
their  town  had  grown  up  was  an  intruder 
on  their  soil.  Green  was  in  everything 
municipal,  but  municipal  according  to 
the  oldest  and  freest  forms  of  munici- 
pality that  he  could  find.  He  would 
talk,  in  the  way  that  he  alone  could  talk, 
of  the  growth  of  civic  oligarchies  and 
the  way  in  which  older  rights  had  been 
swallowed  up.  I  remember  telling  him, 
and  his  admitting  the  charge,  that 
though  he  did  not  greatly  love  a  squire 
or  a  parson,  he  loved  an  alderman  still 
less  than  either.  He  was  indeed  de- 
lighted when,  in  his  character  of  an  old 
citizen' — I  should  like  to  say  a  patrician 
— of  Oxford,  he  was  able  to  call  again 
into  being  .the  old  Portjnannagcmot 
which  had  been  forgotten  forages.  His 
feeling  of  dislike  to  the  University 
greatly  lessened,  if  it  did  not  wholly  die 
out,  when,  in  later  years,  he  found  bet- 
ter recognition  from  the  University  and 


its  members.  He  became  Examiner  in 
the  School  of  Modern  History,  and 
Honorary  Fellow  of  his  own  college. 
And  it  may  be  that  the  local  Oxford 
element  in  him  became  less  strong  in 
later  years.  But  Green's  character  and 
writings  will  lack  one  great  source  of 
illustration  if  any  one  forgets  that, 
though  in  due  course  he  became  both  a 
London  clergyman  and  a  brilliant  his- 
torian, yet  before  he  was  either  of  them, 
he  was.  and  he  still  continues  to  be,  a 
born  citizen  of  Oxford. 

I  wish  specially  to  enlarge  on  this  side 
of  Green's  position,  because  it  had  such 
a  deep  effect  on  his  writings,  and  be- 
cause it  is  a  side  of  him  to  which  I  my- 
self owe  the  deepest  obligations.  He 
loved  a  town,  its  life  and  its  history, 
wherever  he  could  find  it.  His  knowl- 
edge of  Oxford  stood  him  in  good  stead 
in  his  writings,  and  it  led  him  to  an 
equal  knowledge  of  the  real  London. 
So  it  was  with  other  cities  and  boroughs. 
I  have  heard  him  hold  forth  with  his  full 
force  and  brilliancy  on  various  points  in 
the  municipal  history  of  Bristol,  above 
all  on  one  remarkable  period  when  the 
borough  became  for  a  while  practically 
an  independent  commonwealth.  Every- 
where it  was  the  town  and  the  town- 
house  that  attracted  him  rather  than  the 
castle  or  the  minster.  He  rather  dis- 
liked earls,  barons,  bishops,  abbots  ; 
only,  as  I  just  before  said,  he  liked  an 
alderman  still  less  The  earl  or  the 
bishop  was  at  the  worst  an  enemy  from 
outside  ;  the  alderman  was  a  traitor 
from  within.  His  gift  of  catching  both 
the  leading  features  in  the  topography 
and  in  the  history  of  a  town  was 
wonderful.  Whatever  I  have  ever  tried 
to  do  in  that  way  I  have  learned  from 
him.  1  have  paid  him  my  thanks  for 
this  service  in  more  than  one  shape  ;  I 
feel  that  they  are  owing  every  time  I 
venture  to  touch  any  matter  of  the  kind. 
But  his  topographical  gift  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  towns.  Physically 
short-sighted  as  he  was,  he  had  a  rare 
power  of  looking  out  over  a  country  and 
grasping  the  main  geographical  features 
which  determined  its  military  and  politi- 
cal history.  Indeed,  it  often  struck  me 
that,  with  greater  bodily  strength,  he 
might  have  been  highly  distinguished  in 
the  military  calling  ;  some  very  famous 
generals  have  been  very  little  taller.     I 
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well  remember  looking  with  him  from 
the  hill  of  Domfront  all  across  Main 
toward  Anjou.  By  his  help  I  took  in 
the  lie  of  the  land  as  I  am  sure  I  should 
never  have  done  by  myself.  And  I 
was  with  him  also  at  Chateau  Gaillaird, 
from  which,  so  he  says  in  his  "  Short 
History,"  he  saw  Runny mede.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  did  not. 

Green's  Oxford  birth  had  another 
effect  on  his  writings  of  a  more  amusing 
kind.  1  used  to  tell  him  that,  had  he 
chanced  to  be  born  at  Abingdon,  many 
pages  of  his  History  would  have  been 
different.  Born  north  of  the  Thames, 
he  was  a  loyal  Mercian,  and  he  felt  it  a 
kind  of  point  of  honor  to  make  the  best 
case  he  could  for  any  of  his  own  earls. 
I  was  in  his  eyes  somewhat  of  an  apos- 
tate, as  a  Mercian-born  who  had  turned 
West-Saxon.  It  was  no  use  to  hint 
that  Oxford  was  naturally  West-Saxon 
ground,  and  became  Mercian  only 
through  the  encroachments  of  Offa. 
His  allegiance  was  fixed  ;  he  held  a 
hereditary  brief  for  ^'Elfric  and  Eadric. 

All  this,  though  mixed  up  with  some- 
thing of  the  caprice  which  came  out  so 
strongly  both  in  his  actions  and  in  his 
writings,  shows  the  wonderfully  vivid  vvay 
in  which  history  stood  out  before  him  as 
a  living  thing.  The  gift  had  its  dangers  ; 
he  was  never,  strictly  speaking,  care- 
less ;  he  could  be  exact  whenever  he 
chose  ;  but  he  sometimes  sacrificed  ex- 
actness to  effect.  Both  in  talk  and 
writing,  he  was  not  always  ready  for  that 
almost  superhuman  self-sacrifice  which 
can  withstand  the  temptation  to  make  a 
good  story  still  better.'  Sometimes  he 
talked  for  mere  effect,  to  show  how  in- 
geniously he  could  defend  a  paradox. 
I  remember  his  maintaining  that  a 
painter  might  rightly  paint  Frederick 
Barbarossa  with  a  black  beard.  He 
would  in  this  way  take  a  mischievous 
pleasure  in  puzzling  and  startling  peo- 
ple, and  the  same  tendency  may  be  seen 
in  his  writings  also.  These  things  may 
be  called  faults  ;  and  so  in  strictness 
they  were  ;  and  yet  in  a  way  they  were 
not.  Green,  of  all  men,  was  one  whom, 
both  in  his  works  and  in  real  life,  one 
had  to  take  as  he  was.  And  on  the 
whole,  one  could  not  have  wished  him  to 
be  otherwise  than  what  he  was. 

I  suppose  that  Mr.  Dawkins  and  my- 
self might  claim,  in  different  senses,  to 


be  his  oldest  friends.  We  arc  both  of 
us  friends  so  old  that  some  of  his  later 
acquaintances  seem  never  to  have  heard 
of  the  years  in  which  we  knew  him 
best.  My  remembrances  of  him  are 
actually  the  oldest  ;  Mr.  Dawkins  en- 
joyed the  longest  continuous  acquaint- 
ance. He  was  with  him,  as  I  have 
said,  in  his  under-graduate  days  at  Ox 
ford,  and  was  also  more  with  him  than 
anybody  else  in  some  later  times,  before 
I  found  him  out  afresh.  I  say  found 
him  out  afresh,  for  my  lasting  friendship 
with  him  was  of  later  date  than  that  of 
Mr.  Dawkins,  though  I  can  remember 
him  as  a  child,  which  Mr.  Dawkins  can- 
not. He  was  at  Magdalen  College 
school  at  Oxford,  and  I  well  remember 
the  then  head-master,  Dr.  Millard,  tell- 
ing me  that  there  v.^as  a  remarkably  clever 
little  boy  in  the  school  named  Johnny 
Green,  whom  he  would  like  me  to  take 
some  notice  of.  A  very  clever  little  boy 
he  certainly  was,  and  it  was  as  Johnny 
Green  that  I  and  many  others  knew  him 
ever  after.  I  lost  sight  of  him  after  he 
left  school.  I  asked  after  him  once  or 
twice,  but  I  heard  little  more  than  that 
he  had  entered  the  University  and  had  not 
distinguished  himself.  It  was  not  won- 
derful if  the  cli.'ver  little  boy  at  Mag- 
dalen school  passed  out  of  my  mind  till 
I  lighted  on  him  again  by  accident.  In 
1862,  at  the  Wellington  meeting  of  the 
Somerset  Archaeological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  it  was  given  out  that 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Green  would  read  a  paper 
on  Dunstan.  I  had  not  the  faintest 
notion  who  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Green  might 
be  ;  but  I  sat  down  ready  to  give  his 
discourse,  whoever  he  was,  a  fair  hear- 
ing. I  very  soon  found  that  the  dis- 
course was  quite  another  thing  from  the 
usual  "  paper"  volunteered  by  some 
local  man  who  has  read  nothing  written 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  who  has 
not  thought  at  all.  The  Rev.  J.  R. 
Green  was  clearly  somebody  who  had 
read  and  thought  not  a  little.  The  dis- 
course grew  on  the  hearer.  The  knowl- 
edge, the  thought,  the  power  of  putting 
things,  were  such  as  one  rarely  comes 
across*  Who  was  this  man,  young  and 
unknown,  who  was  capable  of  such  a 
work  ?  I  looked  and  thought,  and  it 
suddenly  flashed  across  my  mind — 
"  Why,  it's  little  Johnny  Green  that 
was   at   Magdalen    School."     When  he 
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had  done,  I  went  up  and  asked  him 
whether  he  was  not  that  same  Johnny 
Green,  and  he  said  that  he  was.  He 
was  then  under  twenty-five  ;  so  he  could 
not  have  been  long  ordained  ;  but  he 
was  already  a  clergyman  in  London. 
From  that  time  I  made  it  my  business 
to  blow  his  trumpet  on  every  opportu- 
nity, and  for  some  years  under  much 
persecution.  My  Green  could  not  be 
worth  thinking  of,  because  he  was  not 
"  Green  of  Balliol."  I  knew  nothing 
of  "  Green  of  Balliol"  then,  and  not 
much  at  any  time  ;  but,  from  all  that  I 
have  heard  of  him,  I  cannot  see  why  it 
should  have  been  thought  that  the  merits 
of  two  men,  each  admirable  in  his  own 
way,  must  needs  interfere  with  one 
another.  The  world  was  surely  big 
enough  to  hold  both  Greens,  and  it 
might  be  sensible  enough  to  admire 
both.  In  the  end  the  world  came 
round  to  my  way  of  thinking  ;  but  I  had 
first  to  go  through  the  scorn  which  is 
ever  the  lot  of  him  who  sees  a  thing  be- 
fore the  rest  of  the  world.  It  has  not 
been  the  only  time.  I  had  to  do  pretty 
nearly  the  same  woik  with  a  yet  greater 
name.  But  that  was  simply  the  uphill 
work  which  must  be  in  such  cases.  By 
some  odd  chance  there  was  not  a 
"  Stubbs  of  Balliol." 

The  paper  on  Dunstan,  a  noble  de- 
fence of  a  noble  and  basely  slandered 
man,  I  read  over  again  not  long  ago. 
If  I  say  that  Green  never  surpassed  it,  I 
mean  mearly  to  show  how  early  he 
reached  the  fulness  of  his  powers.  It 
was  one  youthful  work  out  of  several. 
He  gave  us  in  Somerset  another  essay 
equally  excellent  on  the  relations  be- 
tween Earl  Harold  and  Bishop  Gisa, 
again  bringing  truth  to  light  out  of  a 
mass  of  old-standing  confusion  and 
calumny.  These  were  ciitical  papers, 
in  which  all  the  authorities  on  a  ])artic- 
ular  matter  were  thoroughly  sifted  and 
weighed.  This  was  a  kind  of  work  for 
which  his  better  known  productions  gave 
but  little  opportunity,  the  "  Short  His- 
tory" least  of  all.  The  constant 
brilliancy,  the  frequent  caprice,  the  oc- 
casional carelessness,  of  that  remarkable 
book,  made  some  people  doubt  whether 
Green  really  knew  his  authorities  or  was 
capable  of  solid  historical  criticism.  He 
was  certainly  capable  of  it  in  a  most  re- 
markable degree  at  the  age  of  twenty- 


five.  It  may  be  that  the  habit  of  writing 
in  another  style  lessened  his  power. 
In  the  "  Making  of  England"  and  in 
some  of  his  other  later  writings  there  is 
no  lack  of  real  and  solid  work.  But  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  anything  quite 
equal  to  these  efforts  of  his  very  youngest 
days,  when  his  name  was  wholly  un- 
known. 

Green's  presence  at  Wellington  was 
owing  to  Mr.  Dawkins,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  many  things  for  which  I  owe  Mr. 
Dawkins  deep  thanks.  His  own  ac- 
quaintance 1  had  made  earlier  in  the  same 
year,  1862,  when  he  was  exploring  the 
hjaenas'  den  at  Wookey  Hole.  He  was 
still  younger  than  his  friend  ;  each  was 
laying  the  foundation — Green  some- 
thing more  than  the  foundation — of  what 
he  was  to  be.  Nearly  at  the  same  time 
a  contemporary  of  the  two  astonished 
the  world  with  the  memorable  prize 
essay  which  grew  into  the  more 
memorable  volume  on  the  "  Holy 
Roman  Empire,"  Green,  Dawkins, 
Bryce — it  is  something  to  have  known 
such  men,  friends  of  my  ow^  and  of  one 
another,  in  days  when  the  world  did  not 
know  them.  But  this  was  truer  in 
Green's  case  than  in  those  of  either  of 
the  other  two.  Mr.  Bryce's  University 
career  was  unusually  brilliant  ;  that  of 
Mr.  Dawkins  was  as  brilliant  as  the 
narrow  range  of  his  own  department 
would  then  allow.  But  Green  was 
absolutely  unknown.  It  was  a  London 
curate,  to  whose  name  there  were  no 
stars  in  the  Oxford  calendar,  whom  I 
learned  to  look  on  in  ]S62,  and  whom 
the  world  in  gefleral  learned  to  look  on 
a  good  many  years,  later,  as  one  of  the 
masters  of  historical  writing. 

Green's  appearances  at  our  local 
society  in  Somerset  made  him  well- 
known  to  many  in  that,  district  before 
his  general  reputation  began.  At  the 
meeting  which  was  held  at  Wells  in 
1S63,  when  Professor  Willis  expounded 
the  cathedral  a  second  time.  Green  first 
made  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Stubbs,  not 
yet  Professor,  and  only  beginning  to  be 
known.  Both  of  them  were  guests  of 
mine,  as  Green  was  often  afterward. 
Green  also  showed  himself  at  several 
meetings  of  the  Archceological  Institute. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  that 
which  was  held  in  London  in  1866,  and 
his  striking  paper  on  the  part  taken  by 
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London  in  the  election  of  Stephen  was 
published  in  the  volume  called  "  Old 
London,"  along  with  a  worthy  fellow  in 
Mr.  Clark's  discourse  on  the  Tower. 
Dr.  Guest  also  gave  his  discourse  on  the 
Campaign  of  Aulus  Plautius,  fixing  the 
origin  of  London.  Green  was  also  at 
the  meeting  at  Bury  Saint  Edmunds.  I 
was  not  myself  there,  but  1  heard  much, 
both  at  the  time  and  after,  of  his  dis- 
course, on  the  relations  between  the 
town  and  the  abbey,  a  subject  thor- 
oughly to  his  heart,  and  which  appeared 
afterward  under  the  name  of  "  Abbot 
and  Town."  And  I  specially  remember 
hearing  of  another  discourse  of  his  at 
which  also  I  was  not  present.  This  was 
a  speech  at  a  local  meeting  at  Lincoln, 
made,  I  believe,  altogether  without 
preparation,  on  the  battle  fought  under 
the  walls  of  that  city  in  Stephen's  day. 
By  those  who  heard  it  it  was  spoken  of 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  his  efforts, 
and  I  can  well  understand  the  thrilling 
life  which  he  would  throw  into  his  pict- 
ure of  one  of  the  most  stirring  battles  in 
history. 

The  two  discourses  on  the  history  of 
Stephen  would  doubtless,  if  Green  had 
ever  finished  his  History  of  the  Angevin 
Kings,  have  been  worked  into  some  of 
the  noblest  of  its  pages.  During  all  the 
time  of  which  I  speak,  he  was  musing 
over  that  design,  and  actually  writing 
detached  passages.  Some  of  these  I  re- 
member his  reading  to  me,  especially  a 
most  vivid  picture  of  the  loss  of  the 
White  Ship.  I  could  almost  wish  that 
he  had  stuck  to  that  design,  and  had 
noc  taken  to  anything  else.  To  the 
world  in  general  his  "  Short  History" 
was  naturally  more  taking  than  the 
Angevin  Kings  would  have  been  ;  but 
no  subject  could  have  better  brought  out 
all  sides  of  the  writer.  The  "  Making 
of  England"  has  many  and  great  merits, 
and  it  proved  Green  to  be  what  some 
had  always  known  him  to  be,  but  which 
some,  not  unnaturally,  could  hardly 
bring  themselves  to  think  him,  a  man  of 
real  historical  research,  and  not  the 
mere  teller  of  a  pretty  story.  Yet  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  kind  of  re- 
search needed  for  the  Angevin  Kings 
would  have  better  suited  Green's  genius 
than  that  which  he  needed  for  the  Mak- 
ing. I  may  put  my  own  feeling  into  this 
shape  :  I    was    surprised    to    find    the 


"  Making  of  England"  so  good  as  it 
was  ;  I  should  have  been  surprised  if  a 
History  of  the  Angevin  Kings  by  the 
same  hand  had  fallen  short  of  the 
highest  ]jossible  standard  of  merit.  His 
wonderful  geogra])hical  instinct,  his 
deep  sympathy  with  religious  move- 
ments in  whatever  direction,  stood  him 
in  good  stead  in  the  Making.  But  the 
Making,  as  deahng  with  the  beginnings 
of  a  people,  and  of  a  people  in  a  special 
position  which  needs  to  be  contrasted 
with  the  position  of  its  fellows,  called 
for  powers  in  which  Green  was  less 
strong  than  in  some  others.  His  grasp 
of  oecumenical  history  strengthened  and 
widened  as  he  went  on  ;  but  I  should  at 
no  time  call  it  one  of  his  strong  points. 
Li  language  he  was  decidedlv  weak  ; 
in  the  early  history  of  institutions,  the 
lore  of  a  Waitz  and  a  Maine,  though 
much  stronger,  he  was  not  at  his 
strongest.  I  was,  as  I  just  now  said, 
surprised  at  the  way  in  which  many  of 
these  difficulties  were  overcome — sur- 
prised to  find  the  "'  Making  of  Eng- 
land," not  only  so  brilliant — that  one 
knew  that  it  must  be — but  so  generally 
critical  and  trustworthy  as  it  certainly  is. 
Still  I  think  that  he  was  better  fitted  to 
■  deal  with  a  somewhat  later  time  than 
with  the  very  first  days  of  a  people.  The 
Angevin  kings  made  a  subject  which 
would  have  exactly  suited  him,  one 
which  would  have  drawn  forth  all  his 
povvers  in  the  highest  degree.  None  is 
fuller  of  combined  interest,  personal, 
political,  ecclesiastical.  None  is  richer 
in  picturesque  incidents.  The  dominion 
which  spread  from  the  Orkneys  to  the 
Pyrenees,  the  warfare  which  spread  from 
Ireland  to  Palestine,  would  have  called 
forth  many  a  brilliant  application  of  his 
geographical  and  topographical  powers. 
Of  many  of  the  great  men  of  that  great 
time  Dr.  Stubbs  has  painted  the  pictures 
with  a  master's  hand  ;  but  he  has  not 
painted  the  pictures  of  all,  and  he  has 
not  told  the  story  of  any.  The  king 
who  restored  order  after  the  anarchy — 
the  king  who,  born  in  his  own  Oxford, 
yet  assuredly  not  of  Oxford  or  ot  Eng- 
land, went  forth  to  amaze  the  world  at 
Acre,  at  Ragusa,  and  at  Chaluz — the 
king  who,  in  losing  Normandy,  again 
made  England — the  earls  and  bishops 
who  surrounded  them — the  wars,  the 
councils,  the  charters  granted  and  broken 
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— all  these  would  have  made  a  story 
after  Green's  own  heart,  and  to  which 
no  man  could  have  done  better  Justice 
than  he  could.  Above  all,  we  might 
have  had  the  tale  of  the  zealous  chan- 
cellor unlucKil)'-  turned  into  a  zealous 
archbishop,  told,  as  it  has  not  been  told 
vet,  with  combined  knowledge,  sym- 
pathy, and  love  of  truth.*  And  the 
hand  that  told  the  tale  of  Oxford  and 
Bristol  and  Saint  Edmundsbury  might 
also  have  told  some  stirring  pages  of  the 
tale  of  Saint  Alban's  wiih  the  insight  of 
true  genius,  the  light  of  true  descriptive 
power,  and  yet  without  the  perversion 
of  the  smallest  fact  or  the  falsification  of 
the  smallest  reference. 

The  contemplated  history  of  the 
Angevin  kings  has  perhaps  dwelled 
specially  in  my  mind  on  account  of  the 
journeys  which  Green  and  I  took  together 
in  some  of  the  lands  which  would  have 
held  an  important  place  in  his  story.  I 
had  already  had  the  advantage  of  visit- 
ing with  him  some  of  the  places  in  Eng- 
land which  were  of  most  importance  in 
my  own.  I  was' with  him  at  Stamford- 
bridge,  at  VValtham,  on  the  hill  of  Senlac 
itself,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  I 
gained  much  from  his  companionship. 
But  I  have  even  more  pleasant  memories 
of  the  days  when  I  first  introduced  him 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,  when  I  went 
with  him  to  many  places  which  fill  a 
place  in  my  own  story,  and  which  would 
have  filled  a  place  in  his  also.  Neither 
lienor  I  began  continental  travel, very 
early  in  life  ;  he  never  set  foot  out  of 
England  till  May,  1867,  when  he  was  in 
his  thirtieth  }  ear.  He  was  to  have 
joined  me  at  Cherbourg,  but  by  an  ac- 
cident he  did  not  come  till  a  few  days 
later,  when  I  was  at  Caen.  How  he  got 
there  I  could  not  exactly  make  out  ; 
though    he    had    read    a   good    deal    of 


*  I  cannot  help  adding  a  grotesque  story 
which  may  possibly  have  gained  a  little  in  the 
hands  of  the  teller.  In  Green's  hands  at  least 
such  stories  never  lost.  He  was  asked  to  give 
a  lecture  at  some  place  in  Kent,  I  think  at  Heme 
Bay.  He  chose  for  his  subject  the  local  hero 
of  Canterbury.  He  went  through  the  whole 
story  of  Thomas,  from  the  birth  to  the  matyr- 
dom,  but  he  spoke  of  him  throughout  by  his 
true  historical  name  of  "  Thomas  of  London." 
When  he  had  done,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
came  up  and  asked  him  :  "  But  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  tell  us  something  about  Thomas 
a  Becket." 


French,  he  could  not  speak  it  or  under- 
stand it  when  spoken  ;  and  he  never  be- 
came a  fluent  speaker  either  in  that  or  in 
any  other  foreign  language.  However 
he  did  come,  but  I  had  to  speak  for  him 
for  some  while.*  How  well  I  remember 
taking  him  in  the  evening  to  Saint 
Stephen's,  and  not  letting  him  look  up 
till  I  had  brought  him  to  the  spot  where 
once  lay  William  the  Great.  That  was 
indeed  a  good  beginning  of  our  common 
journeyings.  I  took  him  another  day 
to  Bayeux  with  its  Tapestrv  and  its 
Cathedral  full  of  memories  of  Odo  and 
Henry  the  First.  Another  day  we 
studied  ,the  fight  of  Val-es- dunes  on  the 
spot  ;  another  took  us  to  Seez  and 
Alen^on,  to  us  then  mainly  the  sc^ne  of 
the  fierce  vengeance  taken  by  the  Tan- 
ner's grandson.  Almost  more  memor- 
able was  a  day  on  which  we  went  to 
Brionne,  and  thence  over  the  wooded 
hill  to  Bee  Herlouin.  Then  we  went  to 
Rouen,  and  to  the  Conqueror's  death- 
place  at  Saint  Gervase,  to  Chateau  Gail- 
lard — whence,  it  will  be  remembered,  he 
saw  Runnymede — to  Lions-le-foret, 
death-place  of  Henry  the  First,  to 
Mortemer,  memorable  in  the  Conqueror's 
wars  ;  to  Gournay,  Saint  Germer,  and 
back  through  Picardy,  by  the  accus- 
tomed stopping-places  of  Amiens  and 
Abbeville— new  to  him,  but  not  to  me — 
together  with  what  was  then  new  to 
both  of  UP,  the  Conqueror's  starting- 
place  at  Saint  Valery.  This  journey 
had  perhaps  more  directly  to  do  with 
my  studies  than  with  his.  Our  ramble 
of  the  next  year  was  of  even  greater  in- 
terest, as  bringing  us  across  many  of  the 


*  Afterward  he  had  sometimes  to  speak  for 
himself.  I  remember  a  Norman  priest  getting 
into  somewhat  of  a  theological  dispute  with 
him.  The  Norman  maintained  that  Green  was 
a  "  Methodiste  Evangelique."  Green  said  he 
was  not,  but  that  he  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.  But  the  priest  insisted 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  "  Methodiste 
Evangelique. "  He  had  been  to  Paris  at  the 
Great  E.Khibiiion  ;  he  had  there  seen  an  Eng- 
lish Church,  and  it  was  "  Methodiste  Evangel- 
ique." Green  had  not  mastered  French  enough 
to  draw  minute  distinctions  on  points  of  divin- 
ity and  Church-government,  and  the  curd  was 
left  in  his  belief.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have 
given  him  more  help  than  I  did  ;  possibly  I 
paid  the  penalty  when  the  task  was  laid  on  me 
— on  the  slope  of  the  Larissaof  Argos — of  ex- 
plaining the  peculiarities  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Greek. 
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places  which  to  him  were  'special  places 
of  pilgrimage.  This  time,  after  one 
day's  stay  at  Rouen,  we  went  to  Paris,  a 
city  more  to  his  taste  than  to  mine. 
There  we  plunged,  so  to  speak,  into  the 
thick  of  his  story,  taking  in  not  a  little 
that  belonged  to  mine  too.  Then  I  first 
saw,  in  his  company,  Chartres,  to  him 
largely  the  city  of  endless  counts, 
Thibauds  and  Stephens,  and  the  noblest 
city  of  Northern  Gaul,  Le  Mans  itself, 
on  its  hill  above  its  river.  Here,  in  the 
birth-place  of  Henry  the  Second,  the 
historian  of  the  Angevin  kings  was  in- 
deed at  home.  So  he  was  in  black 
Angers,  cradle  of  the  house,  at  Tours, 
in  the  walk  by  the  liver-side  to  Mar- 
moutiers,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  on 
another  day  by  the  rushing  Loire,  which 
took  us  from  Tours,  by  Chinon  and 
I'ontevrault,  to  Saumur.  Let  no  one 
think  that  at  Chinon  we  forgot  the 
Maid  ;  but  in  Green's  company  the  first 
memory  was  that  of  the  "  conquered 
king,"  who  turned  away  thither  to  die 
when  the  name  of  John  was  among  the 
traitors,  and  when  his  own  Le  Mans  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  enemy. 
The  sight  of  Fontevrault  stirred  him  up 
to  not  a  few  thoughts.  There  were  his 
own  Angevins  in  their  own  place,  and 
the  sight  of  them  led  to  not  a  few  gibes, 
in  speech  and  print,  at  the  folly  of  those 
who  would  carry  otf  counts  and  coun- 
tesses of  Anjou  from  their  native  home, 
because  forsooth  they  chanced  to  be  also 
kings  and  queens  of  England.  Here 
Green  was  on  his  special  ground  ;  in 
the  rest  of  the  journey,  at  Del  and 
Dinan,  Saint  Michael's  Mount  and 
Avranchas,  Mortain  and  Domfront, 
Caen  once  more,  I  was  rather  on  mine. 
But  in  either  case  it  was  a  wonderful  proc- 
ess to  go  through  such  places  with  such 
a  man,  each  of  us  studying  for  his  own 
ends,  ends  which  had  so  much  in  com- 
mon. It  was  mutual  learning  and  teach- 
ing at  every  step  ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
not  a  few  passages  of  my  own  history 
have  gained  not  a  little  from  being 
designed — in  some  cases  for  being  ac- 
tually written — in  the  course  of  journeys 
in  Green's  company  to  the  places  of 
which  they  speak. 

But.  if  I  introduced  Green  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  he  fully  repaid  the 
service  by  introducing  me  to  the 
southern  parts  of  that  continent.     If  in 


1867  I  took  him  to  Normandy,  in  1871 
he  took  me  to  Italy.  By  that  time  he 
was  not  quite  the  man  he  had  been. 
When  he  was  with  me  in  Normandy  and 
Anjou,  he  was  still  a  London  clergyman 
in  active  work.  To  some  who  have 
written  of  him  this  was  his  primary 
aspect  ;  to  me  of  course  it  is  secondary. 
But  he  used  to  tell  me  a  great  deal 
about  his  clerical  work,  especially  his 
labors  in  the  time  of  the  cholera.  I 
spent  some  days  with  him  at  his  Stepney 
vicarage,  and  so  saw  some  parts  of  Lon- 
don which  I  otherwise  never  might, have 
seen.  But  his  whole  life  there,  and 
everything  to  do  with  it,  was  so  unlike 
anything  to  which  I  was  used  that  I 
could  only  admire  in  a  very  blind  way. 
A  country  parish  I  could  have  under- 
stood ;  Saint  Philip's  Stepney  was  ever 
mysterious.  But  I  know  that  it  was  a 
hard  and  zealous  discharge  of  duty 
which  did  much  to  break  him  down,  and 
to  make  the  difference  between  my  Nor- 
man and  Angevin  companion  of  1867 
and  1868,  and  my  Italian  companion  of 
187 1.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  had  at 
that  time  given  up  his  parish  ;  but  I 
think  he  must  have  done  so.  Certainly 
his  visits  to  Italy  for  the  sake  of  health 
had  begun.  He  had  spent  the  winter  ot 
1870-71  on  the  Riviera,  and  in  187 1  I 
left  him  at  Pisa  to  go  again  on  the  same 
errand.  I  remember  his  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  his  return  to  England  early  in 
1871.  He  then  saw  a  bit  of  history  with 
his  own  eyes.  The  siege  of  Paris,  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commune,  was  going 
on.  There  was,  of  course,  no  going 
through  the  leaguered  city  ;  but  the  his- 
torian of  so  much  warfare — though  in 
one  way  of  as  little  as  he  could — came 
in  for  a  kind  of  Pisgah  view  of  the  bom- 
bardment. 

A  first  journey  to  Italy  is  a  wonder- 
ful thing,  and  it  is  a  great  thing  to  make 
it  in  company  with  such  a  man  as 
Green.  Yet  it  had  not  quite  the  fresh- 
ness of  our  Norman  and  Angevin  jour- 
neys. Perhaps  it  was  partly  because 
then  I  was  leading  him,  while  in  Italy 
he  was  leading  me.  The  special  charm 
of  the  earlier  journeys  was  to  see  the 
effects  of  such  objects  as  we  saw,  when 
seen  for  the  first  time  by  a  man  of 
Green's  understanding  and  knowledge. 
This  charm  was  of  course  lacking  in  a 
land  which  he  knew  already  and  in  which 
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he  taught  me.  Again,  though  in  Italy 
we  were  studying  and  learning  at  every 
step,  we  were  not,  as  we  had  been  in 
Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  studying 
and  learning  for  what  has  been  the 
main  work  of  my  life,  and  what  I  had 
hoped  would  be  the  main  work  of  his. 
Still  it  was  delightful  to  be  with  him  ;  it 
was  delightful  to  listen  and  to  learn  from 
him.  And  none  the  less  so  because  our 
tastes  and  objects  were  not  exactly  the 
same.  It  is  needless  to  say  what  were 
Green's  primary  objects  in  Italy.  Here 
was  municipality  on  its  grandest  scale. 
Never  was  he  so  thoroughly  at  home  as 
in  the  stately  town-house  of  an  Italian 
city.  But  he  had  a  mind  for  other  things 
also.  If  I  had  not  learned  it  in  any 
other  way,  I  should  have  learned  from 
him  that  Venice  is  essentially  a  city  of 
the  Eastern  Empire.  And  it  was  some- 
thing to  go  with  him  to  Murano  and 
Torcello,  to  Verona  and  Padua  ;  but 
above  all,  one  of  the  great  days  of  one's 
life  was  the  day  when  I  first  went  to 
Ravenna  with  such  a  companion.  There 
he  was  wholly  within  my  range  of  sub- 
jects, with  little  that  bore  on  his  own. 
But  he  entered  into  everything  with  all 
the  fulness  of  his  powers.  Before  all 
things  it  was  the  Arian  side  of  Ravenna 
that  attracted  him.  And  well  I  remem- 
ber how  we  stood  side  by  side  before 
the  tomb  of  Henry  the  Seventh  in  the 
Holy  Field  of  Pisa. 

Green's  visits  to  Italy  had  a  great 
effect  on  his  mind  in  several  ways.  In 
some  ways  they  opened  and  enlarged 
his  thoughts.  It  was  perhaps  part  of 
his  anti-academical  feeling  at  Oxford 
that  for  a  long  time  he  seemed  to  have 
a  kind  of  dislike  to  what  are  vulgarly 
called  "  classical"  studies.  Of  course, 
any  man  vvho  takes  an  enlarged  view  of 
things  will  naturally  kick  at  the  absurd 
isolation  in  which  scholars  of  the  nar- 
rower kind  would  shut  up  certain  arbi- 
trarily chosen  centuries  of  the  long  and 
still  unfinished  history  of  Greece  and 
Ital).  Green  had  too  strong  and  too 
clear  a  mind  to  be  likely  to  run  after  this 
kind  of  folly.  It  was  perhaps  an  under- 
standing of  its  folly  which  sent  him  too 
far  the  other  way.  At  one  time  he  cer- 
tainly undervalued  those  periods  of 
Greek  and  Italian  history  and  literature, 
periods  than  which  none  can  be  more 
important  if  they  are  only  put   in  their 


true  relation  to  other  periods.  And  I 
am  not  surt;  that  he  ever  valued  them 
quite  so  much  as  they  deserve.  But  his 
Italian  sojourns  did  him  good  in  this  re- 
spect ;  they  helped  to  widen  his  view  at 
one  end,  just  as  some  people  need  to 
have  their  view  widened  at  the  other 
end.  He  never  became  what  is  called  a 
"  classical  scholar"  or  a  "  classical" 
enthusiast.  But  I  remember  being  a 
good  deal  amazed  at  finding  him  appear 
in  the  Saturday  Reviczu  as  a  student  and 
commentator  on  Virgil.  Perhaps  I 
might  have  been  better  pleased  to  find 
him  busy  with  Polybius  or  Procopius. 
But  it  was  a  gain  to  find  him  adding 
something  earlier  to  his  mediaeval  and 
modern  range.  And  this  was  the  dis- 
tinct result  of  his  Italian  sojourn. 
What  might  not  a  Greek  or  a  Dalmatian 
sojourn  have  done  for  him  ? 

From  another  point  of  view,  his  Italian 
travels  and  studies  had  an  effect  which 
was  hardly  so  wholesome.  His  love 
for  Italy  was  enthusiastic  ;  he  was  always 
delighted  to  find  himself  on  what  he 
called  "  the  right  side  of  the  Alps." 
It  was  not  merely  that  that  side  of  them 
better  suited  his  failing  health  ;  he  was 
really  more  at  home  there  ;  his  nature 
was  Southern  rather  than  Teutonic. 
His  delight  in  Italy  led  him  rather  to 
despise  English  things  and  Teutonic 
things  in  general.  Though  he  came 
back  to  English  studies,  I  doubt  whether 
he  ever,  after  crossing  the  Alps,  gave 
his  heart  and  soul  to  them  in  the  way 
that  he  did  when  he  talked  about  Dunstan 
at  Wellington.  If  he  looked  on  me  as 
a  wanderer  from  the  specially  Mercian 
fold,  I  came  to  look  on  him  as  a 
wanderer  from  the  wider  English  and 
from  the  still  wider  Teutonic  fold.  Yet 
it  so  hapf  eaed  that  I  saw  some  of  the 
most  famous  German  cities  for  the  first 
time  in  his  company.  On  our  way  to 
Italy  in  187 1  we  passed  by — I  trace 
them  in  an  order  opposite  to  that  of  our 
course — Innsbruck,  Wiirzburg,  Mainz, 
Colonia  Agrippina  itself.  But  I  doubt  if 
any  of  them  stirred  him  up  so  much  as 
Italian  cities  of  less  fame.  In  Northern 
Germany  I  never  was  with  him.  A 
journey  which  we  once  planned  to  the 
oldest  England  never  came  off. 

I  have  referred  to  his  contributions 
to  the  Saturday  Rcvidv.  I  forget  ex- 
actly,  when    they   began  or  when  they 
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ended  ;  they  were  certainly  in  full  force 
at  the  time  of  our  journey  in  1868.  He 
used  to  say  merrily  that  he  wrote  three 
kinds  of  articles  in  that  paper.  There 
were  historical  and  topographical 
articles,  which  he  said  were  attributed 
to  me.  There  were  light  social  articles, 
which  he  said  were  attributed  to  a  lady 
of  high  rank  who  was  believed  to  write 
in  the  paper.  There  were  articles  on 
matters  in  the  eastern  parts  of  London, 
which  he  said  were  not  attributed  to 
anybody,  because  nobody  read  them. 
Of  this  last  class  I  can  say  nothing,  save 
that  they  seemed  to  be  written  with 
knowledge  and  earnestness.  The  second 
class  I  sometimes  regretted  ;  they  often, 
to  my  taste,  at  least,  showed  a  flippancy 
which  was  unworthy  of  him.  In  them 
he  sometimes  fell  into  the  small  tricks 
of  style  of  writers  immeasurably  beneath 
him.  But,  if  any  one  did  attribute  the 
articles  of  the  first  class  to  me,  he  cer- 
tainly did  me  great  honor.  In  a  7nid- 
dle — as  we  used  to  call  it — of  that  kind, 
Green  was  at  his  very  best.  Nothing 
could  be  better  than  he  was  when  dealing 
with  such  a  subject  as  the  tombs  at 
Fontevrault,  and  the  absurd  proposal  for 
carrying  them  away  to  Westminster.  In 
reviews  of  books  he  was,  I  think,  less 
happy.  He  said  many  brilliant,  many 
sharp,  many  true  things  ;  but  he  never 
got  over  the  temptation,  one  most 
dangerous  for  a  reviewer,  to  judge  every- 
thing by  himself.  He  never  seemed 
practically  to  understand  that  each  man 
will  do  his  work  best  by  doing  it  in  his 
own  way.  He  unconsciously  thought  that 
every  man  was  bound  to  do  his  work 
in  his,  John  Richard  Green's  way.  It 
was  always  made  a  matter  of  blame 
against  any  writer,  however  great  he 
might  acknowledge  his  merits  to  be  in 
other  ways,  if  he  treated  his  subject  in 
a  different  fashion  from  that  in  which 
Green  himself  would  have  treated  it. 
Perhaps  the  most  curious  case  of  this 
was  when,  in  a  notice  of  a  small  "  His- 
tory of  England,"  published  in  1873,  he 
blamed  the  author  for  keeping  to  the 
antiquated  way  of  dividing  by  kings' 
reigns.  Up  to  that  time  every  writer  of 
English  history,  good  or  bad,  had 
divided  in  that  way  ;  but  the  "  Short 
History"  was  going  to  appear  in  1874, 
and  in  the  "  Short  History"  another 
system  was  going  to  be  followed. 


It  was  singular  that,  after  Green  had 
ceased  to  be  bound  to  London  by  any 
tie  of  duty,  he  bound  himself  to  London 
by  his  own  free  will  far  more  than 
before.  For  some  years  before  his 
death  he  went  hardly  anywhere  in  Eng- 
land. He  never  visited  me  after  1875  ; 
I  never  could  get  him  to  stir.  His  fail- 
ing health  doubtless  hindered  him  from 
attending  and  speaking  at  meetings  in 
his  old  way  ;  and  indeed  he  seemed  to 
have  taken  something  of  a  dislike  to  the 
process  before  his  health  disabled  him. 
I  met  him  once  on  a  platform  in  these 
later  years  ;  but  that  was  in  London,  at 
the  famous  meeting  in  Saint  James's 
Hall,  in  December,  1876.  He  did  not 
speak  himself  ;  but  his  neighborhood 
and  the  animation  of  his  look  certainly 
encouraged  me,  as  it  doubtless  did  other 
speakers  also.  During  these  later  years 
our  friendship  remained  unbroken  and 
unabated  ;  I  received  many  of  his 
brilliant  letters  ;  but  I  unavoidably  saw 
less  of  him  than  in  earlier  times.  He 
was  much  in  Italy,  and  so  was  I  ;  but 
we  never  met  ;  our  places  and  seasons 
and  objects  were  commonly  different. 
I  sometimes  saw  him  in  London  ;  but 
he  was  now  grown  famous  and  was 
sought  after  ;  it  was  not  so  easy  as  in 
the  old  times  to  get  him  by  himself  or  in 
the  company  of  common  friends  only. 
Of  his  later  days  I  therefore  leave 
others  to  speak.  But  perhaps  no  one 
can  speak  so  well  as  I  can  of  what  he 
was  in  earlier  times,  alone  with  me  or 
among  friends  common  to  both.  The 
world  did  not  know  him  then  ;  but  I 
and  some  others  knew  him  in  the  fresh- 
ness and  strength  of  his  youthful  power, 
with  his  whole  mind  set  on  a  great  and 
congenial  work  from  which  I  still  regret 
that  he  was  ever  called  off  to  any  other. 
The  Short  History  is  wonderful  ;  in 
many  respects  it  is  admirable.  It  did 
not  indeed  fill  up  the  particular  hole 
which  it  was  meant  to  fill  up  ;  but  it  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  another  hole 
and  filled  that  up  most  happily.  The 
"  Making  of  England"  was  needful  for 
his  reputation  ;  it  has  high  merits  in 
itself  ;  it  is  amazing  as  the  work  of  one 
whose  strength  had  already  given  way. 
But  the  Green  of  twenty  years  back  both 
promised  and  had  begun  greater  things 
than  these.  I  cannot  regret  that  he  has 
made  so  brilliant  an  introduction  to  my 
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own  work  ;  but  it  was  not  an  introduc- 
tion for  which  I  looked,  but  a  continua- 
tion. The  times  to  which  I  must  ever 
look  back  are  the  days  when  he  and  I 
walked  together  over  so  many  of  the 
most  stirring  sights  of  English,  Norman, 


and  Angevin  history,  when  he  was  plan- 
ning what  we  now  never  can  have,  the 
tale  of  the  second  Making  of  England 
told  in  full  as  perhaps  he  alone  could 
have  told  it. — British  Quarterly  Review. 


AMERICAN   AND    CANADIAN    NOTES. 


BY  GEORGE  JACOB  HOLYOAKE. 


America  is  a  land  where  human 
nature,  political  and  social,  being  at 
large,  some  unsolved  problems  are  always 
on  hand  there.  Nor  is  Canada  without 
them.  Devoid  alike  of  king  or  prelate, 
without  the  traditions  and  authority  of 
throne  or  mitre,  men  may  do  in  the 
United  States  the  thing  they  will,  and,  as 
a  rule,  they  take  the  opportunity  of  doing 
it.  Nevertheless,  common-sense — the 
saving  genius  of  humanity — reigns  there 
in  a  substantial  way,  and  sooner  or  later 
coerces  the  eccentricities  of  those  whose 
heads  are  turned  by  the  enjoyment  of  an 
unfamiliar  liberty.  Sure  of  practical 
allegiance  to  laws  they  themselves  have 
made,  the  rulers  are''never  mad  and  the 
people  never  despair  of  the  right  coming 
to  prevail,  The  main  problem  of  both 
nations  is  with  its  emigrants.  They  do 
not  always  get  the  right  sort.  Those 
with  money  do  not  want  to  work,  and 
those  who  meanwork  mostly  lack  capital. 
Many  new-comers  fail  through  not  being 
able  to  act  under  the  new  conditions  of 
labor  and  life  they  find  there.  Through 
lack  of  training  and  lack  of  knowledge  of 
prairie  enter])rise,  many  become  timid 
and  hang  about  great  cities,  where  they 
are  not  wanted,  to  the  terror  of  the  tax- 
payers upon  whom  they  become  more  or 
less  chargeable.  Thus,  between  the  in- 
capable and  the  impracticable,  the  emi- 
grant is  a  difficulty  of  the  first  order. 
A  country,  therefore,  ought  to  be  judged 
leniently  which  hospitably  imports  its 
difiiculties.  Whatever  may  be  the  blank- 
ness  of  faculty  with  which  an  emigrant 
entero  America  he  is,  with  astonishing  in- 
trepidity, offered  a  short  cut  to  citizen- 
ship. Mad  about  liberty,  Americans 
allow  every  alien  knave  or  impostor, 
useless  from  ignorance  or  dangerous 
from  hatred,  knowing  nothing  and  car- 
ing nothing  for  the  honor  of    Republi- 


canism, to  be  speedily  endowed  with  the 
power  of  disgracing  the  country  before 
he  has  had  time  to  learn  the  responsibility 
of  freedom.  The  United  States  are  a 
vast  politicial  crucible  into  which  emi- 
grant vessels  of  Europe  are  emptied 
every  day,  and  whence,  without  being 
fused  by  due  time  or  training,  the  un- 
known or  doubtful  importations  are  let 
down  in  their  raw  state,  into  the  ballot- 
box,  at  the  bottom  of  which  have  been 
placed  the  spoils  of  the  nation.  He  who 
sees  this,  sees  a  lung  way  into  that  elec- 
toral and  social  mystery  called  '  'American 
politics."  He  who  has  not  discerned 
this,  cannot  escape  perplexity.  Since  for 
more  than  a  century  Americans  have 
suffered  the  unrest  of  Europe  to  be 
disembarked  on  their  shores,  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  make  it  a  reproach  to  them  that 
their  country  is  restless.  England  has 
sent  quite  her  share  of  these  disturbing 
settlers,  and  Ireland  more.  Great  Brit- 
ain, however,  would  do  herself  some 
credit  if  she  would  train  her  adventurous 
and  migratory  children  to  acquit  them- 
selves well  in  the  New  World  to  which 
they  go. 

Canada  excels  in  its  care  and  counsel 
to  emigrants  who  arrive  in  the  great 
Dominion.  In  the  town  of  Guelph,  in 
the'province  of  Ontario,  is  an  agricult- 
ural college,  where  a  knowledge  of  cat- 
tle is  taught  in  the  stable,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  farming  in  the  fields.  Animals 
of  the  famous  breeds  are  brought  on  the 
platform  of  the  lecture  room  and  ex- 
plained to  the  students,  who  study  their 
*'  points."  A  citizen  of  the  province  who 
has  made  money  in  business  can  have 
his  son  boarded  and  trained  there  for 
25/.  a  year,  who  when  he  takes  a'grant 
of  land,  knows  what  to  do  with  it,  and 
with  industry  has  competence  before  him. 
At  our  district  schools  at  Anerley,  near 
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Croydon,  in  England,  the  orphan  chil- 
dren under  Mr.  Marsland's  wise  direction 
are  trained,  some  for  the  workshop, 
some  for  the  sea,  others  for  the  land. 
What  we  want  in  our  United  Kingdom 
are  schools  in  which  all  surplus  children 
in  workman's  families  should  be  trained 
in  like  manner  for  life  on  the  unoccupied 
lands  abroad.  Mechanics  and  clerks  are 
drags  on  farm  lands.  It  is  of  no  use 
sending  weavers,  watch-makers,  tailors, 
shopmen,  the  sedentary,  the  book- 
taught,  or  mill  or  factory  hands,  out  as 
emigrants.  They  can  have  land  for  ask- 
ing ;  but  only  those  who  are  healthy, 
strong,  and  determined,  who  know  how 
to  use  the  hammer,  the  spade,  and 
saw,  and  have  a  knowledge  of  soils,  cli- 
mates, cattle,  and  crops,  can  command 
prosperity.  It  is  time  that  this  was  in- 
sisted upon  in  the  name  of  the  national 
credit  and  the  interests  of  humanity.  It 
is  but  a  philanthropic  form  of  murder  to 
send  out  emigrants  to  "  fight  the  wilder- 
ness "  without  weapons.  They  only 
bleach  the  prairies  with  their  bones.  It 
was  a  generous  thought  in  Sir  Josiah  Ma- 
son to  found  technical  colleges  ;  but  yet 
more  merciful  still  will  be  those  men  of 
like  means  who  shall  found  humble, 
inexpensive  colleges  for  the  industrial 
training  of  emigrants.  As  much  of  com- 
mon knowledge  as  may  enable  a  man  to 
express  his  thoughts  and  understand  an 
account,  as  much  knowledge  of  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  the 
country  he  chooses  as  may  prevent  him 
carrying  into  it  the  passions,  prejudice 
and  animosities  he  may  have  acquired  in 
the  land  in  which  he  has  been"  raised  " 
but  not  cultivated,  constitute  the  prac- 
tical education  needed.  If,  as  Lord 
Derby  thinks,  it  is  vvorth  while  devoting 
some  millions  to  emigration,  it  does  seem 
that  it  is  worth  while  employing  some 
portion  thereof  in  fitting  those  sent  out 
to  be  of  service  to  themselves  when  they 
are  out.  This  is  possible,  and,  from  in- 
quiries I  made  of  the  principal  of  the 
Guelph  Agricultural  College,  it  appeared 
that  farm  schools  of  an  unpretentious 
practical  order  might  be  to  a  great  ea- 
tent  self-supporting. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  the  emigrant 
may  have  guiding  information,  if  he 
cannot  be  trained,  I  have  twice  been  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to  repre- 
sent to  the  Governments  at  Ottawa  and 


Washington  the  advantage  of  issuing 
guide-books  for  emigrants,  which  shall 
be  comprehensive  and  trustworthy. 
Canada,  always  considerate  and  prompt 
where  emigrant  needs  are  concerned, 
has  since  done  so.  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
the  Premier,  concurred  in  the  proposal, 
and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  Hon, 
J.  H.  Pope,  requested  Mr.  John  Lowe, 
of  that  department,  to  prepare  the  book, 
which  he  has  done  in  a  way  for  which 
the  emigrant  will  be  grateful.  It  can 
now  be  had  at  the  offices  of  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Dominion,  Vic- 
toria Chambers,  London.  A  Govern- 
ment guide-book  of  the  United  Stales  is 
likely  to  api)ear  erelong. 

Hitherto,  if  the  emigrant  inquiring  for 
a  settlement  had  the  head  of  a  politician, 
he  would  have  had  it  turned  by  the  con- 
trariety of  ideas  administered  to  him. 
Every  land-agent  tells  him  a  different 
story.  Every  man  of  whom  he  asks  the 
question,  "  \Vhere  should  he  go?"  con- 
tradicts the  last  one  to  whom  he  spoke. 
An  agent  sells  land  which,  as  a  rule, 
he  has  never  seen  and  which  the  owner 
very  often  has  never  seen.  The  agent, 
therefore,  cannot  in  such  cases  tell  the 
truth,  as  he  does  not  know  it  ;  and,  if 
he  does  know  it,  he  has  no  special  gift  for 
communicating  facts  likely  to  prevent  a 
business  transaction,  A  land-agent  who 
has  the  ambiguous  praise  of  being 
"  smart  "  often  finds  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lady  one  is  told  of  in  America, 
who  being  asked  in  court  if  accuracy  of 
statement  was  one  of  her  strong  points, 
answered:  "In  my  business  I  have  to 
tell  so  many  lies  that  I  do  not  know 
whereto  begin  to  tell  the  truth."  She 
had  lost  the  place.  She  felt  that  verac- 
ity would  confuse  her  customers,  who 
had  been  so  long  unaccustomed  to  it. 
There  are  agents,  as  I  well  know,  who 
are  men  of  good  faith,  but  their  address- 
es are  difficult  to  obtain  by  new  inquir- 
ers. There  is,  however,  one  informant 
higher  and  more  impartial  than  any 
agent,  who  can  know  the  truth  at  will, 
who  has  no  motive  to  mislead,  no  inter- 
est in  prevarication,  and  who  can  give 
the  emigrant  precisely  the  aid  he  lacks 
— and  that  is  the  Government. 

There  is  one  American  problem  that 
English  writers  need  to  solve,  namely, 
when  speeches,  acts,  and  eccentricities 
are  charged  against  Americans  to  identify 
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them.  So  many  strangers  are  in  that 
country  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  what 
nation  is  really  answerable  for  un- 
admirable  performances.  Real  Ameri- 
cans include  as  high  an  average  of  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  fine-mannered,  sober- 
minded  and  noble-minded,  as  are  to  be 
found  in  England.  Persons  honest,  de- 
voted, disinterested,  giving  their  lives  as 
well  as  fortunes  in  generous  and  un- 
thanked  service,  abound  in  the  United 
States.  Those  going  there,  having  like 
qualities  and  affinity  for  like  persons, 
will  find  them.  Native  truth  of  character 
suffers  no  deterioration  on  either  side  of 
Niagara.  Almost  within  sound  of  its 
mighty  roar  I  found,  on  the  Canadian 
side,  residing  at  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Ban- 
ning (Janet  Carlyle),  one  of  Thomas 
Carlyle's  surviving  sisters,  who  in  stat- 
ure, freshness  of  color,  and  expression 
of  feature,  very  much  resembles  her  illus- 
trious brother.  In  strong  independence, 
in  an  intrepid  preference  for  truth;  in  in- 
dividuality of  character  and  expression, 
the  resemblance  was  equally  striking. 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Froude,  she  said  : 

^  My  brother  always  spoke  of  his  regard  for 
Mr.  Froude.  I  had  a  paper  sent  me  to  sign  as 
a  protest  against  Mr.  Froude's  book,  to  be 
used  with  other  family  names  to  obtain  an  in- 
junction restraining  its  issue.  I  said  I  had  no 
wish  to  sign  the  paper.  My  brother  trusted  Mr. 
Froude.  He  whom  my  brother  trusted  I  could 
trust,  and  I  thought  the  family  should.  I  want- 
ed nothing  artificial  written  about  my  brother. 
He  was  for  the  truth,  and  so  aiTi  I. 

This  was  said  with  the  true  Carlylean 
vigor  and  love  of  veracity.  A  full-length 
portrait  of  her  brother,  when  a  young 
man,  hung  on  the  wall.  She  showed  me 
with  pride  her  book-case  filled  with  all  his 
books,  which  he  always  sent  her  as  they 
were  issued. 

Among  them  was  an  early  school  book 
of  Jane  Welsh,  dated  1806,  given  by  her 
to  Mrs.  Planning  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage, bearing  the  inscription,  "  With 
Jane  Welsh  Carlyle's  affectionate  regards, 
Comely  Bank,  January  10,  1S27."  The 
last  volume  Mr.  Carlyle  sent  to  Mrs. 
Hanning  bears  the  words,  "  To  my  Dear 
Sister,  Janet  C.  Carlyle,  with  my  best 
love  and  blessing.  T.  Carlyle,  Chelsea, 
London,  May  3,  1876."  When  I  saw 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  1879,  he  in- 
quired if  I  knew  of  anything  of  Carlyle's 
unknown  to  him.  He  did  not  say  whether 
he  had   visited  this  interesting  collection 


of  his  works  in  Hamilton — but   further 
details  would  be  a  digression. 

The  government  of  the  Interviewer  is 
one  of  the  literary  aspects  of  America. 
When  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  has  skill  in 
putting    relevant    questions,    the   Inter- 
viewer is  the  most  useful  invention  of  the 
newspaper  press.     To  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer he  was  a  perturbing  person.     Amid 
the  manifold  phenomena  of  civilization 
upon  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  thrown  new 
light,  he  had  plainly  never  made  a  study 
of  the  American  interviewer.     He  shun- 
ned him  as  a  symptom  of  literary  ma- 
laria.    He  accused  the  whole  class  of  tyr- 
anny and  malevolence.     ' '  You  must  sub  - 
mit, "  he    said,    to     "cross-examination 
under  penalty  of  having  ill-natured  things 
said  of  you."     It  is  true  that  sometimes 
a  repulsed  Interviewer  will  invent  an  in- 
terview, and  invent  it  disagreeably.    This 
may  be  done  to  political  and  financial  po- 
tentates militant  in  Arnerican  cities,  but 
toward  an  eminent  and  popular  guest  — 
never.     The  Americans,  as  a  rule,  are  al- 
ways   gentlemen  toward  a    guest.      Mr. 
Spencer  did  refuse  to  see  interviewers, 
and  in  no  case  was  his  reticence  resented 
by  any  remarks  intended  to  be  offensive. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  visit  he  consent- 
ed to  speak  to  one  of  them,  and  notwith- 
standing that  when  Mr.  Spencer  proph- 
esied   he  did    not,    certainly,   prophesy 
smooth  things,  his  friend    Dr.  Youmans 
bore  testimony  that — "No  such  message 
from  any  foreigner  ever  compelled  equal  • 
attention   or  was    received    in    a  better 
spirit."       Unfortunately    Mr.     Spencer 
spoke  without  the  precaution  of  first  re- 
quiring   a  list  of  the    questions    it    was 
wished  he    should  answer,   and  without 
stipulating  that  he  should  revise  tlie  proof 
of  what  was  to  be  printed.     The  result 
was  that  some  foolish  questions  were  put 
to  him  and  some  replies  printed  which  Mr. 
Spencer  could  never  have  given.     For  in- 
stance, he  was  reported,  even  by  Dr.  You- 
mans in  the  Popular  Science  Mont/ily,  to 
have  said  that  "  the  elector's  hand  is  guid- 
ed by  a  power  behind, which  leaves  him 
scarcely  any  choice.     '  Use  your  political 
power  as  vve   tell  you,   or   else    throw  it 
away, '  is  the  alternative  offered  to  the  cit- 
izen." *     It  is  not  conceivable  that  Mr, 
Spencer  could  have  said  this.     Such  an 
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answer  supposes  that  the  crowd  of  natu- 
ralized electors,  who  never  had  a  vote  at 
home  and  never  sought  one,  are  so  acute- 
ly patriotic  in  America  that  the  terror  of 
losing  their  votes  incites  them  to  run  sub- 
missively into  the  arms  of  intimidating 
bosses.  The  boss  knows  his  business 
better.  The  "  power  behind"  does  not 
sav,  "Vote  as  I  direct  or  you  will  throw 
your  vote  away."  What  he  says  is,"  Vote 
as  I  tell  you  or  you  will  lose  your  posts 
of  profit — you  who  have  them  ;  and  you 
who  want  them,  will  never  get  them."  It 
is  quite  imaginative  to  describe  these 
words  as  proceeding  from  a  "  power  be- 
hind." Thepoweris  well  before,  with 
brazen  voice,  and  an  unabashed  face. 
Everybody  knows  who  the  spoil-holders 
are.  They  are  not  concealed,  nor  deli- 
cate, nor  ashamed.  They  are  better 
kno--vn  than  the  man  at  the  races  who, 
with  his  name  round  his  hat  and  his  bag 
in  his  hand,  stuns  you  by  his  offer  of 
"  Four  to  one  bar  one." 

There  is  no  validity  in  denouncing  the 
boss  as  an  American  creation.  We  have 
the  species  in  England.  The  Tories  have 
always  kept  a  small  but  a  fine  variety  ram- 
pant of  that  creature  in  every  borough  in 
the  kingdom.  The  Radicals  have  created 
a  species  of  their  own.  The  only  differ- 
ence betvveen  them  is  that  the  Tory  boss 
is  self-elected  and  imposes  himself  upon 
the  borough,  while  the  Radical  boss  is 
chosen  by  the  electors,  whom  he  repre- 
sents and  to  whom  he  is  accountable. 
Both  represent,  more  or  less,  organized 
opinion.  There  is  no  harm  in  that.  If 
opinion  is  good,  the  wider  it  is  organized 
the  better.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  a  phil- 
osophical boss.  Now  Dr.  Darwin  is  no 
more,  Mr.  Spencer  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  three  great  revolutionary  bosses,  of 
whom  Hu.xley  and  Tyndall  are  the 
others.  But  what  is  it  which  makes  the 
American  electoral  boss  the  most  vicious 
animal  known  to  political  zoologists? 
The  philosophical  boss  represents  prin- 
ciple— the  English  boss  represents  party 
— the  American  boss  represents  place.* 

*  The  misuse  of  the  term  "  Caucus"  warrants 
a  word  upon  it.  When  the  leaders  of  political 
parties  meet  secretly  to  arrange  things,  they  are 
called  a  "  Caucus."  When  the  delegates  openly 
appointed  at  ward  meetings  assemble  openly  to 
nominate  persons  to  place  or  Congress,  the 
assembly  is  called  a  "Convention."  The 
"Two  Hundreds"  and  "  Six  Hundreds  "  of 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVIII.,  No.  4 


The  ten   thousand  office-holders  in    the 
State  have    one  hundred  thousand  com- 
petitors for  their  places.    The  Treasury  is 
a  great  national  fishery,  in  which  all  these 
holders  and  aspirants  for  place  cast  their 
lines  and  each  expect  a  bite.     The  Amer- 
ican system  enables  the  elector  to  give 
public  servants  their  places.     Dependent 
upon  the  popular  vote  for  their  appoint- 
ments, they  are  the  servants — willing,  at- 
tentive, and  always  accessible — to  those 
who  placed  them  where  they  are.      This 
is  pleasant  and  convenient  to  the  people, 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  so  many 
who  are  free  from  corruption  themselves 
tolerate  the  system  which  not  only  leads 
to  corruption,  but  creates  and  nurtures  it. 
The   English   system  is  not    popular   in 
America.     They  say  that  civil   servants 
are  a  class  apart,  who  owe  nothing  to  the 
people,  render  little  to  them— regarding 
them  rather  as  persons  who  give  trouble. 
They  volunteer  nothing,  and  the  highest 
effort  of  their  skill  is  to  refer  the  incon- 
siderate inquirer  to  another  department, 
which  in  its  turn  performs  the  same  oper- 
ation upon  him.    It  is,  Americans  believe, 
no  part  of  the  examination  of  a  Civil  Ser- 
vice candidate   to  ascertain  whether    he 
understands  that  he  is   appointed  to  be 
the  servant  of  such  portion  of  the  people 
as  may  become  applicants  for  informa- 
tion or  aid  at  his  office.     We  all  know  in 
England  that  if  business  has  to  be  done 
with  heads  of  departments  there  is  cer- 
tainty of  attention,  and   even  considera- 
tion.   Amid  officers  of  lower  degree  gen- 
tlemen are  everywhere  to  be  found  whose 
courtesy  is  unfailing,  but  the  belief  that 
this  pleasant  quality  may  be  everywhere 
depended  upon  has'not  extended  to  Amer- 
ica.   It   is  therefore  that  so  many    there 
"bear  the  evils  they  have  rather  than  fly  to 
others"  they  know  or  have  heard  of  too 
well.     The  evil  they  are    content  to  bear 
exceeds    any     from    which    we    suffer. 
Under  the  American  system  the  Treasury 
comes    to  be  regarded  as  popular  loot, 
and  the   bosses  who  have   conspired  to 
put  officers   there  may,  if  unscrupulous, 
regard    them  and  expect  them  to  act  as 
confederates  in  transferring  spoil.     That 
country  must  abound  in  men  of  singular 
integrity  if  none  use  the  opportunities  the 

which  so  much  is  said  in  England  are  simply 
conventions.  It  is  an  uninformed  use  of  the 
term  to  call  a  "  Convention"  a  "  Caucus." 
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Constitution  provides  for  them.  The 
unindignant  equanimity  with  which  the 
American  public  regard  such  acts  when 
reported,  seems  to  show  that  they  expect 
them  to  occur,  and  the  low  repute  which 
the  word  "politician"  carries  confirms 
the  impression.  An  equal  evil  of  the 
system  is  that  men  of  real  honor  through 
whose  hands  public  money  passes  are 
immediately  suspected — not  because  they 
are  known  to  be  guilty,  but  because  with 
similar  opportunities  they  ought  to  be. 

A  cardinal  aspect  in  America  is  the 
terror  of  Free  Trade.  It  is  a  phenom- 
enon none  expect  to  find — that  of  a 
Republican  people  prepared,  "to  whip 
creation,"  and  who  in  many  things  do  it 
— fleeing  to  Protection  to  save  them 
from  being  whipped  by  the  artisans  of  an 
"  effete  old  monarchy."  However,  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  own  that  though 
Protection  like  "Experience takes  dread- 
fully high  school  wages  "  for  its  services, 
the  people  are  willing  to  pay  them.  You 
pay  something  for  everything  and  a  good 
deal  for  nothing  in  America  ;  but  there 
is  one  thing  both  in  America  and  Canada 
to  be  had  without  price — opulent  hos- 
pitality and  courtesy.  But  for  nearly  all 
things  else  Protection  makes  what  thrifty 
housewives  would  call  "frightful" 
charges.  Land  and  common  food  are 
cheap,  but  good  clothing  or  ordinary 
comforts  of  civilization,  which  all  desire 
there,  have  to  be  paid  for  "through  the 
nose,"  until  the  nose  of  the  consumer  is 
nearly  worn  off.  Still  he  does  not 
object.  For  articles  of  convenience 
and  appearance,  i/.  in  London  or  Man- 
chester goes  as  far  as  3/.  in  New  York  or 
Montreal.  Having  occasion  for  a  writ- 
ing handboard,  such  as  could  be  bought  in 
London  for  2^.  6d.  or  less,  I  was  charged 
7J-.  6d.  for  one  in  Montreal.  On  say- 
ing that  the  price  was  surprising,  the 
tradesman,  a  person  of  public  repute  in 
the  city,  replied,  "  But  we  have  Protec- 
tive duties  to  pay,"  which  seemed  to  him 
a  satisfactory  explanation.  1  answered, 
"  I  shall  be  glad  to  deal  further  when  you 
have  duties  protective  of  the  purchaser. ' ' 
Having  occasion  for  a  Testament  in 
Boston,  the  manager  of  an  accredited 
Bible  store  asked  4^.  lor  a  small-letter, 
ill-printed,  ill-bound,  shabby-looking 
book  ;  whereas  in  Northumberland  Ave- 
nue, in  London,  any  one  can  buy  a  large- 
typed,  well-printed,  well-bound  copy  for 


i^.  Upon  saying  to  the  manager,  "  Do 
you  tax  the  means  of  salvation  in 
America  ?"  he  evaded  the  answer  by  say- 
ing, "We  pay  25  per  cent  duty  on  all 
books." 

The  nature  of  the  opinion  against 
Free  Trade  in  America  and  Canada  is 
much  misunderstood  in  England.  It  is 
the  purchasers  who  keep  up  protection. 
I  was  many  times  told  that  an  artisan  was 
flattered  by  having  a  bundle  of  notes  in 
his  hands,  even  though,  as  in  Greenback 
days,  they  were  half  worthless.  It 
would  seem  to  him  quite  grand  to  give  a 
dollar  for  a  box  of  matches.  No  work- 
ingman  to  whom  I  spoke  in  these  coun- 
tries but  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  more  he  pays  for  an  article  the  richer 
he  gets.  With  this  widespread  virgin 
credulity  to  go  upon.  Protection  might 
dive  more  deeply  than  it  does  into 
the  purchaser's  pocket.  Instead  of 
blaming  manufacturers  and  tradesman 
for  what  spoils  they  collect,  they  ought 
to  be  praised  for  their  consideration.  I 
said  to  them  frequently  that  "they 
did  not  know  their  opportunity  nor  take 
half  the  advantage  of  it  they  might."  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  said  to  the  workmen, 
"  Since  you  believe  you  get  higher  wages 
under  Protection,  and  since  the  cost  of 
desirable  articles  has  increased  200  per 
cent,  have  your  wages  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  ?"  Though  they  had  to 
confess  that  they  were  not  receiving,  as 
a  rule,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  they 
still  were  content  because  their  wages 
were  higher  than  formerly.  They  were 
just  where  the  working  class  of  England 
were  forty  years  ago,  who,  when  (in 
the  words  of  the  Radical  song)  "the  Tories 
robbed  them  of  a  pound  and  gave  them 
twopence  back,"  though  so  much  of  the 
twopence  that  they  overlooked  the  ab- 
straction of  the  nineteen  shillings  and 
tenpence.  With  this  wondrous  en- 
couragement to  sustain  them,  the 
strangers  in  America  and  Canada  cannot 
but  feel  respect  for  Protectionists,  who 
use  so  forbearingly  the  great  opportunities 
put  by  popular  consent  into  their  hands. 
They  have  no  motive  for  wishing  that 
we  should  increase  emigrant  education. 
We,  who  care  for  the  future  of  those  we 
send  them,  have  strong  reasons  for 
imparting  to  them  a  little  common-sense 
before  they  go  out.  Free  Trade  was 
obtained  in  England  mainly  by  instruct- 
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ing  the  people  in   what  way  Protection  and    shopkeepers,  but  by    showing  the 

was  not    good   for  them.     Free    Trade  people  that  it  means  wider  choice  and 

means  increased  competition,  and  though  cheapness  of  the  means  of  life.      Since 

competition   is  praised  on  all  hands  as  neither  the  United  States  nor  Canada  are 

multiplying  conveniences  of  life  and  re-  half  filled  yet,  the  future  of  both  coun- 

ducing  the  cost  of  them  to  the  purchaser,  tries  will   one    day  be    what    thtl-c  best 

few   seem  to  approve  it  when  it  comes  friends  desire,  and  all  threatening  prob- 

in  the  shape  of    Free    Trade.      If  Free  lems    be    solved — if    all  the    nations    of 

Trade  comes  to  prevail   in  Canada  and  Europe  send  only  moderately  intelligent 

the    United    States,    it    will  be    not    by  emigrants  there. — Nineteenth  Century. 
arguments   addressed  to    manufacturers 


TRYING  THE  YACHT. 
A  Poem  in  Sonnets. 

BY    JAMES    LOGIE    ROBERTSON. 
I. — THE    COUNTRY    FENCED    AND    FORBIDDEN. 

Now,  while  the  breath  of  summer  up  the  street 
Comes  with  the  freshness  of  the  dewy  fern. 
And  hearts,   baked  in  the  town's  black  oven,  yearn 

For  freedom  and  the  country,  it  were  sweet 

In  some  far  grassy  wild  or  hill  retreat. 

Where  whin  and  broom  in  fragrant  beauty  burn, 
And  unconsumed,  to  feel  where'er  we  turn 

The  ground  all  holy  to  our  naked  feet  ! 

Filled  with  the  pious  thought  I  rise  and  go, 
Repeating  to  myself — This  ve?-y  day 

/,   /  ?£////  stand  IV here  heaven  s  own   winds   shall  blow 
The  town-dust  from  my  choking  heart  away. 

But  No!  shouts  o'er  the  fence  the  keeper, — No! 
And  holds  me  with  a  trespass-board  at  bay. 

II. THE  MOUNTAINS  ONLY  A  MEMORY. 

Therefore  blaze  gn,   ye  vernal  altar  fires 

Of  crag  and  knoll,   unvisited  of  me  ; 

From  the  rough  highway  only  must  I  see 
Your  golden  beauty  burn  through  caging  wires 
And  fencing  thorns, — smothering  my  quick  desires 

To  worship  at  your  flame  :  but  there  would  be 

A  high  priest  at  your  altars  were  I  free 
To  set  my  feet  where  my  whole  heart  aspires  ! 
'Tis  sweet  at  least  to  know  the  fields  are  green 

With  waters  wandering  through  them  far  and  near  ; 
That  in  the  quiet  drawing-rooms  serene 

Of  the  far  hills  the  sun  is  shining  clear, 
And  that  the  feelings — calm  and  free  and  clean — 

Which  they  inspire,  may  reach  us  even  here. 

III. FREEDOM    ON    THE    SEA. 

O  Thou  that  madest  Scotland  haugh  and  hill, 
Sharp-cleaving  craig  and  river-channelled  lea. 
Moor,   marsh,   and  loch — my  heart-warm   thanks  to  Thee 

Grateful  and  glad  I  pay,  and  ever  will. 
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But  there  are  gifts  of  Thine  more  valued  still 

Which  to  all  men  Thou  gavest  ever  free  ; 

Of  these  I  mention,   Mind,  and  Sun,   and  Sea — 
Which  force  has  never  fenced,  nor  fraud,   nor  skill  ! 
No  castle  holds  the  Mind,  no  cage  the  Sun, 

And  Ocean  frolics  in  primeval  pride  ; 
Servant  of  all,  he  will  be  slave  to  none, 

Nor  own  control  throughout  his  empire  wide, 
But  free  of  foot  his  little  waves  shall  run. 

And  unrestrained  shall  roll  his  giant  tide  ! 

IV. DISCOVERY    OF    LEVIATHAN    AT    PLAY. 

Forth,  therefore,  o'er  the  blue  triumphant  bay, 
While  the  sun  shines  this  dewy  morning  tide. 
Borne  on  the  back  of  billows  !     Soft  they  glide 

Under  our  keel  that  cuts  through  wind  and  spray. 

Forth  till  we  view  Leviathan  at  play 
Out  on  the  wilderness  of  ocean  wide. 
With  all  the  green  waves  gambolling  by  his  side 

In  solitary  mirth  the  long  bright  day  ! 

Our  yacht  disturbs  him  not  :  we  veer  and    tack 
With  larger  freedom,  now  the  winds  arise  ; 

Thrills  every  board,   and  rope  and  cordage  crack, 
And  up  we  go  half  flying  to  the  skies. 

Scaling  the  monster's  corrugated  back, 

Then  downward  like  a  driven  bolt  that  flies  ! 


v. — THE    ARK    IN    DANGER. 

As  from  beneath  us  slips  his  living  bulk, 
Leaving  us  for  a  moment  poised  on  air, 
Downward  as  to  abysmal  depths  we  fare. 

While  off  the  laughing  monster  seems  to  skulk. 

Haste  to  the  succor  of  our  sinking  hulk 
The  little  waves,  that  buoy  is  up,  and  bear 
The  ark  we  had  given  over  to  despair 

Onward — to  other  fears  !     No  place  to  sulk  ' 

If  Neptune  slaps  you  with  a  sloppy  fin. 
Fling  him  your  dignity  ;  you  were  as  well  ! 

What  matters  for  a  drenched  and  dripping  skin 
If  yet  you  feel,  and  yet  you  live  to  tell 

The  joyful  fear  and  freedom  you  were  in  ? 

Stand  by  the  sheet,  my  boy,  and  take  your  spell ! 

VI. — SEA-SICK    ON    A    HOLIDAY. 

Brave  must  he  be  that  with  the  storm  would  toy 
In  midmost  ocean  in  a  nutshell  bark — 
Brave  must  he  be  !     And  with  th'  increasing  dark 

His  bravery  must  increase  !     A  calmer  joy 

Sits  on  the  sea,  as  past  the  rocking  buoy 
Glides  the  sea-loving  landsman  in  some  ark 
Away  on  a  smooth  keel  from  all  the  cark 

.\nd  all  the  cares  that  life  on  land  annoy  ! 

But  ocean's  joys,   the  gentlest  yet  that  be, 

Are  not  without  their  tax  ;  and  he,  poor  squirrel  ! 
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guage  and  action  of  the  first  P^ench  re- 
publicans. Were  they  not  animated  by 
the  spirit  which  the  genius  of  Corneille 
has  breathed  into  this  great  phiy  ?  To 
me  it  seems  that  all  that  part  of  the 
political  vocabulary  of  the  first  French 
Republic  which  was  not  directly  bor- 
rowed from  Rousseau  teems  with  in- 
voluntary echoes  from  the  French 
classical  drama.  And  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  altogether  fantastical  to  assert 
that,  while  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV. 
were  unconsciously  preparing  for  the 
Republic  the  material  conditions  of  its 
administrative  despotism,  the  great 
dramatists  of  their  time  were  no  less  un- 
consciously providing  for  it  some  of  the 
sources  of  its  political  sentiment  and 
animating  spirit.  The  sanguinary  des 
potism  of  the  Republic,  in  its  turn,  pre- 
pared the  conditions  of  that  brilliant 
and  bellicose  autocracy  which  rapidly 
rose  upon  its  ruins.  And,  again,  the 
thoroughly  practical  intellect  of 
Napoleon,  rejecting  no  imaginative 
agency,  recognized  at  once  in  the 
national  stage,  and  the  genius  of  Talma, 
potent  instruments  for  the  promotion  of 
ideas  conducive  to  the  grandeur  and 
conquering  spirit  of  his  Empire. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances 
of  the  influence  which  a  literary  stage  is 
capable  of  exciting,  for  good  or  evil,  over 
national  character.  I  say  advisedly,  a 
literary  stage.  For  if  the  stage  be 
illiterate  it  can  have  no  intellectual  in- 
fluence at  all.  And,  although  unintel- 
lectual  influences,  when  they  take 
possession  of  those  popular  amusements 
which  (unlike  field-sports  and  athletic 
games)  are  to  be  classed  among  intel- 
lectual recreations,  may  stunt  or  pervert 
the  popular  taste,  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  a  stage  destitute  of  ideas  should 
have  any  effect,  good  or  bad,  on  the 
ideals  of  national  character.  Looking, 
however,  at  the  stage  in  relation  to  its 
minor  function,  as  an  instrument  for  the 
diffusion  of  social  refinement,  I  may 
mention  here,  by  the  way,  a  curious 
illustration  of  its  power  in  that  capacity, 
which  happens  to  have  fallen  under  my 
own  observation.  Many  years  ago,  it 
was  one  of  my  official  duties,  as  Secre- 
tary of  Embassy  at  Vienna,  to  study  the 
social  condition  of  the  Austrian  working 
classes.  With  this  object  I  attended 
their  political  clubs  and  places  of  public 


amusement,  visited  them  in  their  homes, 
and  became  at  last  fairly  intimate  with 
the  leading  members  of  their  principal 
unions.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
naturally  so  intelligent  as  our  own  work- 
ing classes  ;  but  what  most  struck  me 
in  my  intercourse  with  them  was  their 
superior  social  refinement,  and  their  ap- 
parent literary  culture.  This  I  after- 
ward discovered  to  be  the  result  of 
their  familiarity  with  the  masterpieces 
of  a  national  stage  which  includes  among 
its  most  popular  dramatists  many  of  the 
greatest  poets  and  thinkers  of  Germany. 
Li  the  absence  of  any  perceptible  alli- 
ance between  her  contemporary  literature 
and  her  contemporary  stage,  England, 
at  the  present  moment,  stands  alone 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe. 
In  all  other  European  countries  possess- 
ing a  natural  literature,  the  acting  drama 
still  contributes  to  the  continuation  of 
that  literature  as  fully  and  worthily  as 
any  other  department  of  it.  You  cannot 
enumerate  the  authors  of  the  best  plays 
produced  during  the  last  fifty  years  upon 
the  French  stage  without  naming  many 
of  the  greatest  imaginative  writers  and 
teachers  of  France.  The  same  may  be 
said,  relatively,  of  the  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Danish  stages.  I  mention 
these  as  the  only  ones  of  which  I  have 
any  personal  knowledge.  The  dramatic 
literature  of  France  has  added,  and  is 
adding,  treasures  to  the  rich  store  of 
genuine  piays  bequeathed  it  by  the 
genius  of  Corneille  and  Racine  and 
Moliere.  The  dramatic  literature  of 
Germany  has  not  ceased  to  be  produc- 
tive since  the  death  of  Goethe,  and 
Schiller,  and  Lessing.  That  of  Italy 
has  not  stopped  short  with  Alfieri. 
Calderon  is  not  the  last  word  of  the 
Spanish  national  drama,  nor  Oehlen- 
schlager  of  the  Danish.  How  does  the 
dramatic  literature  of  our  own  country 
happen  to  be  so  impoverished  that  the 
successful  revival  of  plays  written  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  regarded  by  us 
as  the  most  important  effort  which  our 
stage  is  capable  of  making  for  the  per- 
petuation in  the  popular  mind  of  the 
noble  traditions  of  the  literary  drama  ? 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Victorian  age 
the  English  stage  could  boast,  at  least, 
of  having  associated  with  itself  in  this 
laudible  endeavor  some  writers  of  literary 
eminence  ;  but     since      then,      English 
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authors  and  actors  appear  to  have  grown 
mutually  satisfied  with  the  complete  dis- 
solution of  that  old  and  honorable  part- 
nership between  them  to  which  our 
literature  owes  the  comedies  of  Sheridan 
and  our  stage  its  '*  traditional  glories." 

And  thus,  between  playwrights  who  are 
not  poets  or  thinkers,  and  thinkers  and 
poets  who  cannot  write  actable  plays,  the 
British  stage  derives  from  our  contem- 
porary literature  no  intellectual  nutri- 
ment, and  our  literary  genius  receives 
from  the  stage  no  dramatic  inspiration. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  ? 

Several  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
quote,  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  the 
following  epigram  by  Grillparzer,  a 
dramatic  poet  of  rare  genius  : 

"  Danach  schaut  euch  vor  Allem  um, 
Schauspieler,  dichter,  und  publicum," 

which,  for  present  purposes,  may  be 
thus  loosely  paraphrased  : 

"  The  play's  success  depends  on  you, 
Player,  and  poet,  and  public  too." 

Grillparzer's  plays  would  probably  be 
thought  unactable  by  English  actors,  for 
they  are  conceived  and  constructed  in  a 
regi(m  of  dramatic  art  unfamiliar  to  our 
metropolitan  managers  and  theatrical 
stars.  But  on  the  national  stage  of  his 
own  country  they  are  exceedingly,  and 
deservedly,  popular.  He  was,  1  think, 
eighty  years  old  when  he  wrote  this 
epigram,  and  it  expresses  the  result  of  a 
long  practical  expeTience  of  the  essential 
requisites  of  the  higher  order  of  acting 
drama,  under  the  most  favorable  stage 
conditions.  According  to  Grillparzer, 
the  production  of  a  genuine  play  re- 
quires the  combined  effort  of  a  compe- 
tent author,  competent  actors,  and  a 
competent  public.  No  one  of  these 
three  factors,  taken  alone,  is  more  in- 
dispensable than  any  other  to  that 
triumph  of  art  and  genius  which  can  only 
be  achieved  by  their  harmonious  co- 
operation. Nor  is  this  all.  To  render 
possible  such  harmonious  co-operation 
there  must  also  be  some  standard  of  in- 
telligence and  intellectual  culture  com- 
mon to  all  three.  And  that  standard 
must  be  a  high  one.  If  all  this  be  true, 
the  present  unsatisfactory  relations  be- 
tween the  stage  and  literature  would  ap- 
pear to  be  attributable  to  some  defect  in 
one  or  other,  or  possibly  even  in  all 
three,    of    these    equally    indispensable 


conditions.  But  where  does  the  fault 
lie  ?  With  our  authors,  our  actors,  or 
our  public  ?  And  if  it  lies,  in  a  less  or 
greater  degree,  with  all  three  of  them, 
what  is  the  direction  in  which  we  may 
most  reasonably  expect  or  attempt  the 
correction  of  it  ?  As  already  avowed,  I 
approach  these  questions  in  no  dogmatic 
or  positive  spirit.  1  have  stated  them 
as  they  arise  in  my  own  mind,  and  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  suggest  any  definite 
or  conclusive  answer  to  them.  But  at 
least  they  may  serve  to  guide  us  in  a 
somewhat  closer  examination  of  the 
matter.  I  need  hardly  repeat  that  it  is 
only  from  a  literary  point  of  view  I  am 
here  discussing  the  present  prospects  of 
the  English  stage  ;  but,  regarded  from 
this  point  of  view  in  relation  to  au- 
thors, actors  and  audiences,  they  pre- 
sent I  think  under  each  aspect  at  least 
some  encouraging  feature. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  stage  by  the 
representatives  of  social  refinement  and 
intellectual  life  is  said  to  be  increasing. 
The  metropolitan  stage  generally  ex- 
hibits a  marked  improvement  in  many 
of  the  essential  conditions  of  good  act- 
ing ;  and,  although  the  younger  race 
of  dramatists,  whose  aspirations  are 
worthily  represented  by  such  writers  as 
Mr.  Herman  Merivale  and  Mr.  Buchan- 
an, complain,  I  believe,  of  the  depress- 
ing conditions  to  which  their  art  is  sub- 
jected by  a  low  standard  of  theatrical 
taste,  ic  may  be  hoped  that  they  them- 
selves are  gradually  improvmg  that 
standard  by  their  praiseworthy  im- 
patience of  it.  So  far,  the  present  con- 
ditions of  dramatic  art  and  literature 
seem  fairly  favorable.  But  the  aspect 
of  them  does  not  improve  under  closer 
examination.  The  refined  portion  of 
the  public  take  an  increasing  interest  in 
the  stage  ?  Yes,  but  what  are  the 
features  and  aspects  of  the  stage  by  which 
it  is  attracted  ?  Do  the  professors  of 
aesthetic  principles,  the  persons  who  set 
the  taste  of  the  public  m  art,  thoroughly 
understand  what  they  are  talking  about 
when  their  talk  is  of  theatrical  matters  ? 
Do  they  know  the  difference  between  a 
good  play  and  a  bad  one  ?  Between 
true  and  false  acting  ?  between  what  is 
artistically  natural  and  what  is  artificially 
realistic,  in  dramatic  or  histrionic  art  ? 
Are  they  training  and  guiding  the  public 
and   the   theatrical  profession  to  sound 
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principles  and  a  right  discrimination  in 
such  matters  ?  And  if  not,  is  the  in- 
creased attention  bestowed  by  them 
upon  the  stage  of  any  real  benefit  to  it  ? 
Broadly  speaking,  our  theatrical  public 
is  divisible  into  upper  and  middle-class 
audiences.  Mr.  Archer,  in  his  work 
upon  the  "  English  Dramatists  of  To- 
day," describes  the  English  upper-class 
audience  as  "  utterly  frivolous."  He 
observes  that  the  true  representatives  of 
''  intellect  and  culture,"  so  far  from 
being  habitual  frequenters  of  the  play- 
house, visit  it  but  very  rarely  ;  and, 
what  is  worse,  when  they  do  visit  it,  they 
are,  he  says,  "  perfectly  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  is  really  good  and  bad. ' '  Doubtless 
because  their  intellects  and  culture  have 
not  been  directed  by  the  influence  of  an 
intellectually  cultivated  stage  to  any 
serious  study  of  the  principles  of  dra- 
matic art.  "  Pleasure,"  he  says,  "  and 
that  of  the  least  elevating  sort,  is  all  that 
the  public  expects  or  will  accept  at  even 
our  best  theatres,"  and  "a  drama 
which  opens  the  slightest  intellectual, 
moral,  or  political  question  is  certain  to 
fail."  This  is  a  severe  judgment  on 
that  portion  of  the  theatrical  public 
whose  increased  interest  in  the  stage  is 
hailed  as  an  encouraging  symptom  by  so 
many  of  its  well-wishers.  Still,  there  is 
one  decidedly  improved  feature  in  the 
general  physiognomy  of  our  present 
stage,  the  development  of  v/hich  may,  I 
think,  be  fairly  credited  to  the  influence 
of  these  upper-class  audiences.  They 
are  no  doubt,  in  a  dramatic  sense,  un- 
imaginative and  indisposed  to  intel- 
lectual effort  ;  but  it  costs  them  no  in- 
tellectual effort  to  perceive  the  coarse 
and  palpable  absurdity  of  actors  and  ac- 
tresses who,  in  the  impersonation  of 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  of  the  com- 
mon type,  neither  talk,  nor  walk,  nor 
otherwise  conduct  themselves  "  as 
such."  Their  taste,  therefore,  is  justly 
intolerant  of  the  conventional  stage  pro- 
nunciation, twang,  and  strut.  And  in 
all  probability  it  is  their  influence  which 
has  so  largely  purged  our  modern  stage 
of  those  old-fashioned  offences  against 
good  taste.  In  this  respect  the  average 
level  of  English  acting  even  at  the 
minor  theatres  has  been  greatly  improved 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  But  I 
must  own  to  a  doubt  whether  the  im- 
provement has  not  been  somewhat  dearly 


purchased.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
influence,  whatever  it  fee,  which  has 
freed  the  stage  from  revolting  exaggera- 
tions, has  also  banished  from  it  all 
genuine  dramatic  strength  and  intensity, 
all  aspiration  beyond  the  superficial  and 
above  the  commonplace.  So  long  as 
the  actor  will  only  pitch  his  voice  in  a 
natural  key,  and  walk  and  talk  as  people 
who  are  not  actors  are  in  the  habit  of 
walking  and  talking  ;  so  long  as  the 
dialogue  of  the  play  re-echoes  with  a 
fidelity  easily  recognized  the  most  vapid 
conversation  of  clubs  and  mess-rooms 
and  second-rate  drawing-rooms,  or  the 
slang  of  the  street  and  the  racecourse  ; 
so  long  as  the  dramatist  is  content  to 
leave  to  the  scene-painters,  machinists, 
and  carpenters  those  emotional  effects 
which  his  predecessors  in  dramatic  art 
endeavored  to  produce  by  their  treat- 
ment of  human  character  and  passion  — 
so  long  will  our  upper-class  audience  be 
to  all  appearance  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  kind  of  dramatic  entertainment 
provided  for  them.  Mr.  Robertson's 
"  Society  pieces,"  as  they  are  called, 
were  the  natural  dramatic  product  of  this 
state  of  things.  Neither  in  the  com- 
position, nor  the  performance,  nor  the 
enjoyment  of  them  can  the  author,  the 
actors,  or  the  audience  have  caught  for 
one  solitary  moment  the  faintest 
glimpse  of  that  "  ideal  nature"  to 
which,  according  to  Talma,  human 
beings  of  all  classes  and  conditions  are 
capable  of  being  exalted  by  "  the  great 
emotions  of  the  soul."  But  great  emo- 
tions, it  may  be  said,  are  proper  only  to 
Tragedy  ;  and  Comedy,  whose  natural 
province  is  peopled  by  the  follies,  the 
vices,  and  the  varying  humors  of 
society,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
revelation  of  any  sort  of  ideal  nature. 
Surely,  however,  that  is  not  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  case.  The  comedy,  not 
only  of  Shakespeare,  but  of  Moliere, 
Goldsmith,  and  Sheridan,  abounds  in 
ideal  types  of  human  nature.  What  are 
Benedick  and  Jaques,  what  are  Alceste 
and  Don  Juan,  what  is  Tony  Lumpkin, 
what  are  the  Teazles  and  the  Surfaces, 
but  so  many  ideal  types  ?  Comedy,  at 
least,  no  less  than  tragedy,  demands 
from  its  authors,  its  actors,  and  its 
auditors  a  high  action  of  the  mind.  Its 
emotions  no  doubt  are  intellectual  rather 
than  moral,  but  they  are  not  deprived  of 
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the  element  of  greatness.  Wit,  the 
main  instrument  of  comedy,  is,  in  its 
origin  and  its  effect,  a  great  emotion  of 
the  intellect.  Mr.  Archer  characterizes 
the  bulk  of  our  middle-class  audience  as 
"  Philistine."  But  how  can  they  help 
being  Philistines  if  the  plays  written  for 
their  edification  are  Philistian  ?  My 
own  impression  is  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  middle-class  portion  of  our  play- 
going  public  brings  to  the  theatre  a  more 
responsive  disposition,  a  more  co-opera- 
tive intelligence,  greater  intellectual 
seriousness,  and  more  heart  than  the 
purely  fashionable  portion  of  it.  Look- 
ing at  it  as  a  whole,  however,  I  am  re- 
luctant to  believe  that  our  theatrical 
public  is  unteachable.  We  are  unable 
to  analyze  the  mixed  impressions  of 
those  great  audiences  which,  night  after 
night,  for  month  after  month,  have 
been  flocking  to  the  Shakespearean  re- 
vivals at  the  Lyceum.  But  it  cannot,  I 
think,  be  reasonably  doubted  that  this  re- 
markable series  of  performances  has 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  attract 
the  attention  of  "  people  of  intellect 
and  culture"  to  the  present  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  stage  ;  or  that  in 
the  conspicuous  success  and  immense 
popularity  of  them  there  are  grounds  of 
encouragement  to  any  dramatic  poet  (if 
such  a  one  there  be  among  us)  who  is 
capable  of  bringing  to  the  practical  con- 
struction of  the  acting  poetic  drama  that 
combination  of  high  intellectual  aim  and 
minute  attention  to  technical  detail 
which  Mr.  Irving  has  devoted  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  even  the  most 
cursory  review  of  the  present  literary 
capacities  and  prospects  of  our  English 
stage  without  special  reference  to  what 
has  been  done  for  their  improvement  by 
this  distinguished  artist  in  his  threefold 
capacity  as  actor,  manager,  and  critic. 
It  is  long  since  there  has  been  in  our 
theatrical  world  any  such  noticeable  or 
national  event  as  the  impression  of  his 
striking  individuality  upon  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  the  activity  with 
which  that  impression  is  now  operating 
as  an  intellectual  force  beyond  the  im- 
mediate precincts  of  the  stage.  The 
satisfactory  impersonation  of  the  great 
characters  imagined  by  great  writers  de- 
mands a  rare  combination  not  only  of 
intellectual  powers  but  also  of  physical 


gifts,  not  often  united  altogether,  and 
very  seldom  united  wiih  a  complete 
equivalence  of  effect  by  any  single 
actor.  In  criticising,  therefore,  the 
genius  or  the  art  of  an  actor  who 
possesses  any  appreciable  number  of 
them  we  must  remember  that  every  great 
actor  carries  into  the  parts  he  plays  a 
strong  individuality  of  his  own,  and  that 
every  strong  individuality  has  "  the 
defects  of  its  qualities"  in  a  degree  pro- 
nounced and  emphasized  by  the  strength 
of  it.  The  warmest  admirers  of  Mr. 
Irving's  acting  would  probably  admit 
that  it  abounds  in  personal  peculiarities 
which,  to  those  who  dislike  them,  furnish 
fair  matter  for  reasonable  criticism  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  most  un- 
compromising detractors  would  not,  I 
think,  deny  that  it  exhibits  a  distinct  in- 
tellectual quality  which  renders  his  ap- 
pearance as  an  interpreter  of  the  poetic 
drama  by  far  the  most  important  and 
interesting  event  of  the  British  stage 
since  the  retirement  from  it  of  Mr. 
Macready.  The  mention  of  these  two 
eminent  actors  suggests  a  passing  com- 
parison of  the  results  achieved  by  each 
of  them  in  the  same  high  cause. 
Although  no  two  actors  could  be  more 
unlike  in  person  and  in  manner,  there 
are  certain  characteristics  common  to 
them  both.  They  must  be  classed 
among  those  actors  who  produce  their 
effects  and  enforce  their  influence  rather 
by  intellectual  superiority  and  an  elabo- 
rate study  of  their  art  than  through  in- 
spiration or  the  magic  of  physical  beauty 
and  animal  power.  Their  genius  is  not 
to  be  associated  with  their  mannerisms, 
which  have  rather  obscured  the  real 
merits  of  their  acting  than  aided  its 
effect,  but  with  qualities  of  a  purely  in- 
tellectual order.  They  will  not  be  re- 
membered for  the  stupendous  impres- 
sions they  have  made  in  this  or  that 
particular  passage  of  a  part,  but  for  the 
completeness  and  originality  of  their 
conception  of  the  part  as  an  intellectual 
whole.  That  conception  may  be  open 
to  discussion,  but  not  the  care  with 
which  it  has  been  formed,  or  the  intel- 
lectual power  employed  in  its  formation. 
These,  moreover,  will  be  best  appreci- 
ated by  those  who  study  the  actor's  per- 
formance, as  he  himself  has  studied 
what  he  performs,  with  a  desire  to  pene- 
trate the  leading  idea    of  it.     Neither 
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Mr.  Macready  nor  Mr.  Irving  have 
achieved  those  magnificent  outbursts 
with  which  Edmund  Kean  is  said  to 
have  electrified  his  audience  even  when 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  stimulants 
by  no  means  intellectual  ;  but  they  have 
done  more  to  elevate  the  stage  and 
themselves  among  the  intellectual  forces 
of  their  time  by  a  higher  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  their  vocation,  a  wider  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  a  nobler  aspiration. 
There  are,  however,  two  things  which 
Mr.  Macready  succeeded,  and  which 
Mr.  Irving  has  not  yet  succeeded,  in 
doing  for  the  literary  character  of  the 
stage.  He  succeeded  in  gathering 
around  him  a  group,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  actors  capable  of  placing  on  the  same 
stage  all  the  varieties  of  the  drama  enume- 
rated by  Polonius,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  writers  more  or  less  eminent  in  litera- 
ture—men  among  whose  names  maybe 
mentioned  those  of  Serjeant  Talfourd, 
Sheridan  Knowles,  Robert  Browning, 
and  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.  A 
manager  commanding  the  zealous  assist- 
ance of  such  writers  as  these,  and  such 
actors  as  Phelps,  Anderson,  Webster, 
Harley,  Keeley,  Buxton,  Earren,  Frank 
Matthews,  Mrs.  Glover,  Mrs.  Stirling, 
Mrs.  Nisbet,  and  Miss  Helen  Eaucit, 
was  placed  in  an  exceptionally  favorable 
position  for  keeping  the  literary  drama 
alive  upon  the  stage.  But  such  a  posi- 
tion is  no  longer  possible.  The  extinc- 
tion of  the  monopoly  of  the  two  great 
theatres  has  irrevocably  dispersed  that 
concentration  of  histrionic  talent  they 
were  able  to  command  ;  and  between 
the  disappearance  of  William  Macready 
and  the  appearance  of  Henry  Irving  the 
condition  of  the  stage  has  been  such  as 
to  offer  to  no  writer  of  any  literary 
eminence  the  smallest  inducement  to 
write  for  it.  The  principles  which  regu- 
late Ihe  composition  of  an  acting  drama 
are  as  inexorable  as  those  which  regulate 
the  composition  of  a  sonnet,  and  they 
are  infinitely  more  complex.  Faculties 
never  employed  are  eventually  lost  ; 
and,  in  relation  to  the  art  of  dramatic 
composition,  our  present  poets  resemble 
the  bees  described  by  Mr.  Darwin,  who 
lost  their  wings  by  never  using  them. 
But  if  Mr.  Irving  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  gathering  around  him  a  group  of 
literary  dramatists,  he  has  had,  at  least, 
the  signal  honor  of  inspiring  our  greatest 


living  poet  with  the  wish  to  write  for  the 
stage  he  has  created,  and  of  associating 
with  himself  the  first  dramatic  efforts  of 
Alfred  Tennyson.  Those  efforts  have 
not  hitherto  been  successful.  But  one 
cause  of  their  ill-success  may  fairly  be 
attributed  to  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  made  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  any  poet,  whatever  his 
genius,  can  successfully  write  for  the 
stage  without  a  careful  study  of  its  re- 
quirements. 

No  poet  can  produce  a  genuine  play 
by  solitary  incubation,  unless  indeed  the 
incubation  has  been  preceded  by  active 
personal  contact  with  the  stage.  He 
must  have  studied  not  only  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  management  and  actors  to 
whom  he  confides  his  play,  but  also 
(what  is  probably  better  known  to  them 
than  to  him)  the  capabilities  of  tlie  stage 
which  is  to  be  the  vehicle,  and  the  pub- 
lic which  is  to  be  the  recipient,  of  the 
effects  he  wishes  to  produce.  And  this 
three-fold  study  is  specially  requisite  to 
the  case  in  which  it  is  most  commonly 
disregarded,  of  authors  whose  dramatic 
purpose  demands  for  its  fulfilment  a 
more  than  ordinary  intellectual  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  actors  and  the  audience. 
The  author  must  be  content  to  learn, 
and  even  eager  to  learn,  much  from 
those  who  may  possibly  be  his  intel- 
lectual inferiors.  It  is  the  only  chance 
of  their  learning  anything  from  him. 
The  process  of  producing  a  play  upon 
the  stage  is  one  of  give  and  take  upon 
the  part  of  all  concerned  in  it.  A  play, 
properly  so  called,  is  not  an  exclusively 
individual  production,  any  more  than  a 
foreign  policy  or  a  military  campaign  is 
the  work  of  one  man  only.  It  is  in 
some  of  its  essentials  a  collective  pro- 
duction, and  co-operation  is  a  primary 
condition  of  its  success.  From  Shake- 
speare to  Sheridan  no  successful  drama- 
tist has  disregarded  the  importance  of 
this  condition.  The  dramatist  who 
does  disregard  it  is  like  a  general  who 
should  expect  to  win  a  battle  without 
having  personally  studied  the  character 
of  the  country  in  which  and  the  trgops 
by  whom  it  is  to  be  fought.  His 
strategic  conceptions  may  be  excellent, 
but  unless  he  is  constantly  modifying 
their  details  to  meet  unforeseen  contin- 
gencies as  they  arise,  and  unless  he  him- 
self looks  closely  after  his  transport  and 
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commissariat,  he  cannot  reckon  upon 
victory.  The  sort  of  ungrudging  co- 
operation between  author  and  actor 
which  Grillparzer  considered  to  be  so 
important  a  condition  of  their  joint  suc- 
cess in  the  production  of  a  genuine  play- 
is,  1  think,  suggestively  illustrated  in 
some  letters  written  by  my  father  to  Mr. 
Macready  during  the  production  of 
Richelieu,  one  of  the  few  literary  plays 
of  the  last  generation  which  still  hold 
the  stage.* 

Mr.  Archer,  in  his  "  English  Drama- 
tists of  To  day,"  advocates  "  the 
principle  of  collaboration"  in  the  com- 
position of  dramatic  works,  and  at- 
tributes to  the  rarity  of  its  adoption  by 
English  dramatists  much  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  modern  English  drama. 
Into  the  discussion  of  this  opinion  1 
cannot  enter  here.  I  do  not  think  that 
joint  authorship  to  the  extent  desider- 
ated by  Mr.  Archer  is  compatible  with 
the  conditions  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  any  imaginative  work  belong- 
ing to  the  highest  order  ;  for  genius  is 
the  most  despotic  of  monopolists.  But 
we  must  distinguish  between  genius 
which  cannot  be  acquired  or  communi- 
cated and  art  which  can.  The  fault 
common  to  our  dramatic  poets  is  an 
ignorance  of  dramatic  art.  Yet  there  is 
no  kind  of  imaginative  work,  in  which 
genius  without  art  is  so  ineffectual  as  it 
is  in  the  drama.  Mr.  Archer's  remarks 
on  this  subject,  though  I  do  not  quite 
subscribe  to  all  of  them,  are  very  sug- 
gestive ;  and  they  appear  to  me  inspired 
by  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  practical 
conditions  of  dramatic  composition  : 

"  In  the  drama,"  he  says,  "  il  is  frequently  the 
case  that  two  heads  are  better  than  one.  The 
mere  verbal  discussion  of  a  theme  often  suggests 
possibilities  and  developments  which  would 
never  have  occurred  to  a  single  thinker.  Every 
one  has  his  little  idiosyncrasies,  blending  him 
to  faults  of  style  or  errors  of  taste  in  his  own 
work.  When  two  people  are  at  work  on  a  play 
it  is  subjected  to  a  continuous,  careful,  and 
often  tolerably  unbiassed  criticism  in  the  very 
course  of  its  growth.  ...  If  sincerity  and  com- 
petence could  be  insured  in  the  friend  to  whom 

*  Much  to  the  surprise  and  apparent  resent- 
ment of  Mr.  Archer,  who  lowers  the  tone  of  his 
really  thoughtful  and  suggestive  treatise  by 
borrowing  from  lampoons,  of  which  their  author 
himself  was  very  properly  ashamed,  a  phraseol- 
ogy neither  critical,  witty,  or  well  bred,  for  the 
vicarious  expression  of  impertinence  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  dead  man. 


the  play  is  read,  he  would  be  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word  a  collaborator.  Moliere  had  one 
valuable  collaborator — his  cook  ;  but  he  and 
Shakespeare  had  other  collaborators  —  the 
earlier  dramatists  (Spanish,  French,  or  Eng- 
lish), whose  plays  they  re-wrote. 

All  this  is  perfectly  true,  and  the  sub- 
stantial truth  of  it  is  contained  in  the 
maxim  which  Grillparzer's  epigram  was 
written  to  illustrate  and  enforce,  that  a 
perfect  play  is  in  all  its  parts  and  at 
every  stage  of  its  development,  from  the 
stirring  of  the  earliest  germ  in  the  im- 
agination of  one  man  to  the  reflection  of 
its  complete  effect  in  the  imagination  of 
many,  not  an  individual,  but  a  collective 
production.  For  such  a  production, 
however,  the  best  possible  collaboration 
is  that  which  insensibly  results  from 
the  unreserved  interchange  of  ideas  and 
knowledge  between  a  great  author  and 
a  great  actor.  If  both  actor  and  author 
are  men  of  literary  culture  and  lofty 
aim,  with  a  common  standard  of  excel- 
lence and  a  common  aspiration  to  attain 
it,  this  is  the  best  combination  for  the 
successful  production  of  the  literary 
drama  ;  but  the  relations  represented 
by  it  must  be  based  on  mutual  confi- 
dence and  intellectual  respect.  The 
author  has  much  to  learn  from  the  actor, 
but  he  has  also  much  to  teach  him  ;  he 
must  be  able  to  feel  that  he  has  in  the 
actor  not  merely  a  technical  adviser  who 
has  studied  the  stage,  but  also  a  sym- 
pathetic and  fairly  competent  student  of 
the  literary  conditions  and  purpose  of 
his  work.  In  that  case  he  cannot  too 
copiously  consult  or  unreservedly  defer 
to  the  actor's  suggestions  on  those  points 
in  regard  to  which  the  actor's  experience 
is  necessarily  superior  to  his  own.  This 
combination  is  rare,  at  least  in  our  own 
country,  because  few  English  authors 
have  studied  the  stage  sufficiently  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  conform- 
ing their  work  to  its  inexorable  con- 
dition ;  and  not  many  English  actors 
have  sufficiently  studied  literature  to 
appreciate  the  obligation  of  conforming 
their  own  art  to  the  standard  which  the 
literary  drama  imposes  on  the  perform- 
ance of  it.  But  such  a  combination  did, 
I  think,  exist  in  the  production  of 
Richelieu  ;  and  I  have  therefore  selected 
the  genesis  of  that  play  to  illustrate  my 
previous  remarks  upon  the  conditions  of 
a  literary  stage.  Richelieu,  it  must  here 
be  observed,  was  not  written  merely  for 
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the  sake  of  writing  a  play,  but  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Mr.  Macready 
in  an  enter[)rise  which  enlisted  the  warm 
and  disinterested  sympathy  of  its 
author.  The  first  idea  of  the  play  grew 
out  of  a  conversation,  or  rather  several 
conversations,  with  Mr.  Macready  on 
the  prospects  of  that  enterprise,  which 
had  ended  in  a  promise  on  my  father's 
part  of  some  further  effort,  more  elabo- 
rate than  The  Lady  of  Lyons ^  in  support 
of  Macready's  admirable  endeavor  to 
enlarge  the  acting  repertoire  of  our 
modern  literary  drama.  In  the  first 
conception  of  the  play  the  chief  part  ap- 
pears to  have  been  allotted  to  a  character 
whose  name  (Marillac)  does  not  even 
appear  in  its  final  list  of  dramatis  persgme, 
but  whose  relation  to  the  other  char- 
acters is  more  or  less  represented  by 
that  of  De  Mauprat.  It  was  in  the 
gradual  evolution  of  this  germ  that  the 
character  of  Richelieu  himself,  little  by 
little,  assumed  its  present  proportions, 
and  dictated  a  complete  reconstruction 
of  the  original  sketch.  An  outline  of 
the  plot,  as  at  first  imagined,  was  sub- 
mitted to  Macready  with  the  following 
remarks  on  it  :  "  Now,  look  well  at  this 
story.  You  will  see  that  incident  and 
position  are  good.  But  then,  there  is 
one  great  objection.  Who  is  to  do 
Richelieu  ?  Marillac  has  the  principal 
part,  and  requires  you.  But  a  bad 
Richelieu  would  spoil  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  took  Richelieu  there 
would  be  two  acts  without  you,  which 
will  never  do  ;  and  the  main  interest  of 
the  plot  would  not  fall  on  you.  Tell 
me  what  you  propose.  Must  we  give 
up  this  idea  ?  The  incidents  are  all  his- 
torical. Don't  let  me  begin  the  thing  if 
you  don't  think  it  will  do,  and  decide 
about  Marillac  and  Richelieu.  Send 
me  back  the  papers.  You  can  consult 
Forster,  of  course." 

In  the  result  of  the  conference  thus 
opened  between  author  and  actor,  Maril- 
lac disappeared,  the  despotism  of  Riche- 
lieu was  established,  and  the  play  tenta- 
tively finished  on  those  lines,  but  with 
considerable  hasitation,  as  appears  from 
the  following  letter  : 

"  My  dear  Macready  :  I  send  you  the  play 
complete.  Act  I.  and  III.  may  require  a  little 
shortening,  but  you  arc  a  master  at  that.  The 
rest  average  the  length  of  the  acts  in  The  Lady 
of  Lyons,  I  hope  the  story  is  clear.  The  do- 
mestic interest  is  not  so  strong  as  in  the  Lady, 


but  I  think  the  acting  of  Richelieu's  part  may 
counterbalance  this  defect.  For  the  rest,  I  say 
of  this,  as  of  the  Lady,  if  at  all  hazardous 
or  uncertain  it  must  not  be  acted,  and  I  must 
try  again." 

The  actor  was,  at  this  stage  of  the 
matter,  more  sanguine  than  the  author, 
who,  after  the  first  reading  of  the  play, 
wrote  to  Macready  : 

"One  thing  struck  and  surprised  me  more 
than  anything  else,  viz.  the  prosaic  and  almost 
bold  cast  of  the  general  diction.  This  I  say 
surprised  me,  because  I  knew  I  had  written 
a  poem  ;  and  yet,  by  some  alchemy,  all  the 
poetry  has  been  subtracted  from  it.  On  con- 
sideration I  find  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  thus. 
The  business  part  was  purposely  left  plain  and 
simple  in  order  to  throw  the  whole  vividness 
of  contrast  and  light  upon  those  passages  where 
thought  or  passion,  as  in  real  life,  burst  spon- 
taneously into  poetry.  The  consequence  of 
this  adherence  to  the  grandeur  of  nature  has 
become  a  melancholy  defect  upon  the  stage 
(owing  of  course  to  some  error  in  treatment), 
for  almost  every  one  of  those  passages  is  struck 
out  as  not  essential  to  the  business,  and  the 
raiinantes  that  remain  will  undergo  the  same 
process,  further  condensation  being  requisite. 
So  that  at  last  nothing  will  remain  but  a  strip- 
ped and  gaunt  skeleton  of  prose  robbed  of  the 
purpureum  lumen  which  gave  any  bloom  to  its 
apparition  in  my  own  mind  ;  and  the  play,  as 
I  wrote  and  you  first  read  it,  will  not  appear 
upon  the  stage.  This  bareness  of  dialogue  is 
much  more  destructive  to  the  effect  than  you 
would  imagine.  And,  indeed,  I  observed  that 
the  parts  most  effective  in  reading  were  those 
which  the  mutilation  has  not  yet  reached.  Now 
to  obviate  this,  when  the  play  is  once  con- 
densed, the  dialogue  of  the  retained  parts 
must  be  re-written,  and  the  business  part 
rendered  more  artificial.  A  fearful  vice  in 
composition  (according  to  my  conceptions  of 
art),  but  which  nevertheless  appears  to  be  in- 
dispensable, since  I  now  see  why  more  ex- 
perienced dramatists  (Knowles,  for  instance, 
and  Talfourd)  have  studiously  practised  it. 
When  a  door  is  to  be  shut,  I  say  '  Shut  the 
door  ; '  Knowles  would  say,  as  I  think  he  has 
said  somewhere,  '  Let  the  room  be  airless.' 
Probably  he  is  right.  But  this  change  of  style 
will  be  tedious  work,  invitd  Minerva,  and  I 
doubt  if  I  can  do  it  at  all.  At  the  same  time, 
far  from  complaining  of  the  omission,  I  see  the 
necessity  of  still  more  ruthless  suppression  ; 
and  I  begin  to  despair  of  the  play  and  of  my- 
self. Unless,  therefore,  upon  consideration, 
you  see  clearly  what  at  present  seems  doubtful, 
the  triumphant  effect  of  the  portraiture  and 
action  of  Richelieu  himself,  you  had  belter 
return  me  the  play  ;  aqd  if  I  can  form  myself 
on  a  new  school  of  art,  and  unlearn  all  that 
tact  and  thought  have  hitherto  taught  me,  I 
will  attempt  another.  But  for  this  year  you 
must  do  without  me." 

This  letter  illustrates  the  eternal 
source  of  disagreement  between  the 
actor,    whose  instinct   is  to  subordinate 
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everything  to  "  stage  business,"  and  to 
regard  the  author's  work  as  a  mere 
vehicle  for  stage  business,  and  the 
author,  whose  tendency  is  to  underrate 
the  practical  requirements  and  conven- 
tions of  stage  business,  and  resent  the 
tormenting  conditions  which  his  art  as 
a  dramatist  imposes  on  his  genius  as 
poet.  Thus,  in  another  letter,  on 
another  subject,  my  father,  replying  to 
a  request  for  collaboration  of  the  kind 
common  in  France,  and  commended  by 
Mr.  Archer,  wrote  to  Mr.  Macready  : 

"  I  send  you  back  your  play.  I  can  make 
nothing  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  improve- 
ment could  give  the  outline  stuff  and  volume 
enough  for  a  five-act  play,  though  it  would 
make  a  very  pretty  three-act  piece.  It  is  no  use 
beginning  with  a  plot  which  does  not  catch  }?iy 
fancy,  as  well  as  your  notion  of  what  you 
want  ;  and  I  warn  you  that  the  former  object 
will  not  be  effected  unless  the  plot  be  ground- 
ed on  some  conception  that  calls  for  me  as  an 
author  as  well  as  a  dramatist." 
No  original  writer  will  question  the 
propriety  of  this  condition.  But  the 
rival  claims  of  the  poet  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  stage  on  the  other  are  not 
irreconcilable.  Neither  of  them  can 
with  impunity  be  entirely  sacrificed  to 
the  other  in  the  production  of  a  good 
play  ;  and  if  the  actor  or  manager  is  a 
man  of  literary  taste,  and  the  author 
free  from  self-conceit,  they  ought  be- 
tween them  to  find  the  right  point  of  ad- 
justment. INIademoiselle  Mars  strenu- 
ously objected  to  various  lines  assigned 
to  her  by  Victor  Hugo,  on  the  retention 
of  which  he  no  less  strongly  insisted  ; 
but  her  objections  had  reference  to 
canons  of  literary  taste  about  which  the 
author  was  obviously  the  best  judge. 
On  matters  of  stage  business  her  judg- 
ment was  probably  better  than  his  ;  and 
if  the  author  of  Ernatii  had  never 
entered  a  green-room  or  listened  to  the 
practical  criticism  of  actors  and  actresses 
it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether 
his  powerfully  dramatic  genius  would 
ever  have  found  adequate  expression  on 
the  stage.  Meanwhile  the  composition 
of  Richelieu  proceeded  with  undiminish- 
ed consultation  between  author  and 
actor. 

BuLWER  TO  Macready. 

"  I  send  the  play  as  you  wished,  and  make 
the  following  suggestions  :  Act  I.  The  effect 
of  Richelieu's  grave  kindness  to  Mauprat  and 
Julie  will  I  think  be  heightened  by  the  contrast 
of -a  comic  touch — characteristic — as  thus — 


Rich,  {to  Joseph).  Go. 

When  you  return  I  have  a  feast  for  you  : 
The  last  great  act  of  my  great  play. 

Joseph  (going  out  hastily).     The  scourge  ! 
Rich,  {taking  up  the  play).     These  verses. 
Gone?     Poor  man. 

\^  feasts  himself,  zvith  his  piny. 
Sublime  ! 
Enter  Mkvvrkt:  and  Julie,  etc." 

The  passage  thus  inserted  is  improved 
in  the  final  arrangement  of  the  dialogue. 
Joseph  mutters  as  he  goes  out  : 

"  Strange  that  so  great  a  statesman 
Should  be  so  bad  a  poet ! 

Rich.  What  dost  thou  say  ? 

Jos.    That  it  is  strange  so  great  a  states- 
man should 
Be  so  sublime  a  poet. 

Rich.  Ah,  you  rogue  ; 

Laws  die,  books  never.     Of  my  ministry 
I  am  not  vain  ;  but  of  my  muse  I  own  it." 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

"  Act  III.  In  the  scene  after  Hugnet  is 
sent  to  the  Bastile  I  have  put  some  lines  into 
the  mouth  of  De  Beringhen  as  an  excuse  for 
him  to  go  out.  He  must  not  see  Francois, 
otherwise  he  would  recognize  him  at  the  Bas- 
tile. I  mention  this  because  the  lines  are  no 
great  things,  and  you  might  otherwise  cut  them 
out  as  superfluous.  Act  II.  You  have  cut  out 
the  allusion  to  the  Pigmies  and  Hercules,* 
but  you  had  better  retain  the  lines — 

"  '  Bah  !  in  policy 
We  foil  gigantic  danger,  not  by  giants, 
But  dwarfs' — 

Because  these  lines  give  point  and  purpose  to 
the  employment  of  Marion  and  Francois. f 
Act  V.  When  Fran(;ois  and  De  Beringhen  go 
out  struggling  for  the  packet,  De  Beringhen 
must  not  cry  out,  lest  it  should  seem  odd  that 
they  are  not  overheard.  The  struggle  must  be 
rapid, intense, but  not  noisy.  If  any  blades  used, 
daggers  not  swords,  as  more  convenient  for 
close  struggle.  Act.  III.  Still  ends  weakly. 
The  act  lor  its  effect,  if  read,  needs  a  more 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  characters  of  Riche- 
lieu and  Louis.  And  this  I  shall  probably  add 
(not  in  the  acting  copy),  to  remove  all  ground 
for  the  criticisms  I  referred  to  last  night.  But 
I  doubt  if  it  would  do  for  the  stage  ;  where  if 
Richelieu  stands  out  too  amiably  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  does  so  from  the  omission  of 
touches  too  minute  and  subtle,  or  scenes  too 
long  for  the  action  of  a  play.  I  shall  long  to 
learn  how  it  turns  out  in  the  green  room.  I 
feel  very  sure  of  Act  V.,  and  think  the  whole 
much  bettered  by  our  li7nce  labor." 

And  here  follow  a  few  words  of  touch- 
ing reference  to  a  now  almost  forgotten 
tragedy  of  real  life  : 

"  Fortunately  I  had  done  my  connections 
to-day   before  the  news  of   poor    L.    E.    L.'s 

*  It  was  not  restored  and  does  not  appear  in 
the  play. 

f  They  are  retained  in  the  play. 
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death,  which  I  have  just  seen  in  the  paper. 
It  has  ({uite  overcome  me,  and  I  cannot  now 
write  many  little  things  which  had  occurred  to 
me.  So  young,  so  gifted  !  And  yesterday  I 
received  a  letter  from  her  written  in  high  spirits. 
I  have  not  been  so  shocked  for  years." 

TiiK.  Same  to  the  Same. 

"  It  occurs  to  me  that,  if  you  adopt  my 
suggestion  in  Act  III.,  and  show  the  bed,  etc., 
you  will  add  to  the  suspense  and  surprise  of 
the  situation  by  omitting  Richelieu's  words, 
'You  have  slain  me,  I  am  dead,  etc'  Leave 
the  audience  in  e.xpectation,  till  Mauprat's 
return,  as  to  what  R.'s  device  really  is.  There 
are  unfortunately  so  many  papers  used,  by 
way  of  writs,  despatches,  etc.,  that  we  must 
distinguish  broadly  between  them.  The  writs 
of  banishment  and  death  should  be  short 
scraps  of  parchment,  and  Richelieu's  con- 
ditions of  power,  which  the  king  signs,  should 
be  in  a  small  portfolio,  or  pocket  book  with 
clasps.  If  I  rightly  remember  the  history,  the 
document  containing  these  and  other  articles 
of  Richelieu's  power  was  actually  found 
(after  [his  death)  in  a  red  and  gold  morocco 
book.  The  despatch  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  writs,  but  I  hardly  know  how.  I 
should  add,  about  dress,  that  I  think  in  the 
pictures  of  Richelieu  he  wears  the  collar  and 
order  of  the  Saint  Esprit  ;  that  Louis  never 
wore  any  colors  but  black  and  orange  ribbons  ; 
that  Mauprat's  first  dress  must  be  black,  as 
Julie  alludes  to  that  color  ;  and  his  general 
costume  very  like  Bragelone's*  trousers  to  the 
knee — bows,  a  mantle,  etc.  You  will  see  that 
in  Act  V.  I  have  made  the  King  say  he  had 
promised  to  hold  the  life  of  Baradas  sacred. 
1st,  because  that  will  account  for  the  vindictive 
and  ruthless  Cardinal  not  killing  him  ;  2d, 
because  Richelieu,  having  said  at  the  begin- 
ning that  he  had  another  bride,  the  grave,  for 
Baradas ;  unless  some  such  obstacle  arises  at  the 


close,  there  would  be  no  reason  in  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  Baradas  for  the  Cardinal's 
change  of  mind.  By  the  way,  Richelieu  lived 
more  splendidhy  than  the  King.  The  scenery 
should  convey  this  idea.  If  De  Beringhen 
must  have  another  jest,  I  can  think  of  no 
better  a  one  than  this — '  St.  Denis  travelled 
without  his  head.  I'm  luckier  than  St.  Denis.' 
Act  II.  When  Mauprat  for  the  first  time 
says,  in  the  gardens,  '  I  loathe  the  face  of 
man,'  etc.,  Baradas  exclaims,  '  I  have  him  !' 
This  must  be  altered,  as  Richelieu  uses  the  ex- 
pression in  the  next  scene.     Let  Baradas  say — 

"  '  Go  where  thou  wilt,  the  hell-bounds  of  Revenge 
Pant  in  thy  track,  and  dog  thee  down.' 

Baradas,  in  the  expression  of  his  exaltation, 
ought  to  be  longer  and  more  florid  than 
Richelieu,  whose  simplicity  of  phrase  comes 
from  the  ease  of  superior  power  and  uniform 
success.  To  him,  in  fact,  what  raises  all  the 
devils  in  Baradas's  breast  is  mere  child's  play. 
Warde  will,  I  trust,  understand  that  the  char- 
acteristics of  Baradas  are  prodigious  energy 
and  restlessness  ;  with  youth,  love,  jealousy, 
hate,  put  in  contrast  to  the  vast  and  dark 
movement  of  the  old  statesman's  intellect 
and  concentrated  vindictiveness.  Much  will 
depend  on  his  forcing  out  this  contrast. "f 

The  details  of  this  and  other  portions 
of  the  hitherto  unpublished  correspond- 
ence from  which  I  make  these  extracts 
illustrate  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
author  of  Richelieu  kept  the  vision  of  the 
stage  before  his  mind  throughout  the 
composition  of  the  play.  But  I  must 
reserve  for  a  subsequent  number  the 
continuation  of  this  c  orrespondence, 
and  so  Tie  further  comments  upon  it. — 
Fortnightly  Rcvieiv. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  culminating 
point  not  only  in  all  human  arts,  but  in 
the  fashion  of  particular  instruments. 
And  it  so  happens  that  the  pre-eminent 
and  typical  instruments  of  war  and  of 
music  attained  their  perfection  at  nearly 
the  same  time,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Within  that  period 
the  violin,   chief   minister  of  the   most 

*  In  the  Ducliesse  de  la  Valiire. 

\  The  original  cast  of  Richelieu  is  given  as 
follows  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  in  his  notes 
toMacready's  "Reminiscences  :"  Louis  XIII., 
Mr.  Elton  ;  Gaston,  Mr.  Diddear  ;  Richelieu, 
Mr.  Macready  ;  Baradas,  Mr.  Warde  ;  Mau- 
prat,    Mr.     Anderson  ;    De     Beringhen,    Mr. 


captivating  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the 
sword,  the  chosen  weapon  of  skilled 
single  combat  and  the  symbol  of  military 
honor,  assumed  their  final  and  absolute 
forms — forms  on  which  no  improvement 
has  been  found  possible.  Strangely 
enough,  the  parallel  holds  a  step  fur- 
ther. In  each  case,  although  nothing 
more  could  be  added  to  the  model  or 
the  workmanship,  it  was  yet  to  be  long 

Vining  ;  Joseph,  Mr.  Phelps  ;  Hugnet,  Mr. 
George  Bennett ;  Franc^ois,  Mr.  Howe  ;  Julie, 
Miss  Helen  Faucit ;  Manon  de  Lorme,  Miss 
Charles. 

X  A  discourse  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  June  ist,  1S83. 
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before  the  full  capacities  of  the  instru- 
ment were  developed.  A  quartet  of 
Beethoveik  hardly  differs  more  from  the 
formal  suites  and  gavottes  of  such  com- 
posers as  Rameau  than  does  the  sword- 
play  of  the  school  of  Prevost  or  Cor- 
delois  from  the  nicely  balanced  move- 
ments and  counter-movements  taught 
and  figured  in  the  works  of  De  Lian- 
cour  or  Girard.  Nor  has  fencing  been 
without  its  modern  romantic  school  ;  we 
may  even  say  that  it  has  had  its  Berlioz 
in  the  brilliant  and  eccentric  De  Bazan- 
court.  a  charming  writer  on  the  art,  and 
— as  he  has  been  described  to  me  by 
competent  authority — iin  tircur  des  plus 
fantaisistes.  And  in  both  cases  we  may 
truly  say  that  the  period  of  academic 
formality  was  the  indispensable  pred- 
ecessor of  the  more  free  and  advent- 
urous development  of  our  own  time. 
But  before  the  modern  small-sword 
could  even  exist — the  sword,  as  it  is 
called  eminently  and  without  addition  in 
its  land  of  adoption,  ephc  as  opposed  to 
sabre — a  long  course  of  growth,  variation, 
and  experiment  had  to  be  run  through. 
To  give  some  general  notion  of  the 
forms  and  history  of  the  sword  is  what  I 
shall  now  attempt.  And  though  there 
are  perhaps  not  many  of  us  nowadays 
who  would,  like  Claudio  before  he  fell 
in  love,  walk  ten  mile  a-foot  to  see  a 
good  armor,  I  think  we  shall  find  the 
story  not  without  interest. 

The  sword  is  essentially  a  metal  weap- 
on. Here  at  the  outset  we  are  on  disput- 
able ground  ;  one  cannot  take  a  part 
either  way  without  differing  from  good 
authorities.  But  some  part  must  be  taken, 
and  on  this  point  I  hold  with  General 
Pitt-Rivers.  The  larger  wooden  or  stone 
weapons,  clubs  and  the  like,  were  not 
and  could  not  be  imitated  in  bronze  in 
the  early  days  of  metal-work,  for  the 
one  sufficient  reason  that  metal  was  too 
scarce.  We  start,  then,  with  spear- 
heads of  hammered  bronze,  imitating  the 
pointed  flints  which  doubtless  were  still 
used  for  arrow-heads  until  bronze  was 
cheap  enough  to  be  thrown  or  shot  away 
without  thought  of  recovering  it.  The 
general  form  of  these  spear-heads  was  a 
kind  of  pointed  oval,  a  type  which  has 
continued  with  only  minor  variations  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  spears,  pikes,  and 
lances  of  historical  times.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  spears  thus  headed 


were  oftener  used  as  missile  or  thrusting 
weapons,  though  the  javelin  has  also 
forms  peculiar  to  itself,  of  which  the 
most  famous  example  is  the  Roman 
pilum.  In  the  semi-historical  warfare 
of  the  Homeric  poems  the  spear  is 
almost  always  thrown  ;  in  the  later  his- 
torical period  it  is  held  fast  as  a  pike  ; 
the  Romans,  carefully  practical  in  all 
matters  of  military  equipment,  had 
different  spears  for  different  kinds  of 
service.  In  mediaeval  Europe  the  mis- 
sile use  of  spears  had,  I  believe,  disap- 
peared altogether,  except  in  the  defence 
of  walls  and  in  naval  combats.  How- 
ever these  things  may  be,  the  need  of  a 
handier  weapon  than  the  spear  for  close 
quarters,  and  a  readier  and  more  cer- 
tain one  than  the  club,  must  have  been 
felt  at  an  early  time.  A  spear  broken 
off  short  would  at  once  give  a  hand- 
weapon  like  the  Zulu  "  stabbing  as- 
segai." When  metal  becomes  more 
abundant,  and  skill  in  working  it  more 
common,  such  weapons  are  separately 
designed  and  made  ;  the  spear-head  is 
enlarged  into  a  blade,  with  but  little 
alteration  of  form,  and  we  have  a 
bronze  *  dagger  of  the  type  known  to 
English  archaeologists  as  "  leaf- 
shaped,"  the  characteristic  type  of  the 
bronze  period  everyvvhere.  Some  of  the 
Greek  bronze  daggers,  indeed,  are 
rather  smaller  than  the  full-sized  spear- 
heads. With  increasing  command  of 
metal  the  length  of  blade  is  increased  ; 
and  we  have  in  course  of  time  a  true 
sword.  This  leaf-shape  is  the  continu- 
ing type  of  the  Greek  sword  throughout 
ancient  Greek  history  ;  and  it  is  not 
only  thus  persistent,  but  now  and  then 
recurs  at  much  later  times  in  unex- 
pected ways.  It  is  exactly  reproduced 
in  a  pattern  of  short  sword  for  the 
French  dismounted  artilleryman,  dated 
1816,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Musee 
d'Aitillerie  at  the  Invalides,  and  in  some 
recent    experimental     sword-bayonets. f 

*  It  is  not  universally  true  that  bronze  was 
known  and  worked  before  other  metals.  Iron 
came  first  where,  as  in  Africa,  it  was  most 
accessible.  But  I  speak  here  with  a  view  to 
the  European  development  only. 

f  The  Londoner  need  not  even  trouble  him- 
self to  walk  into  a  museum,  for  the  leaf-shaped 
Greek  sword  of  classical  times  has  been  care- 
fully copied  from  the  best  authorities  in  the 
weapon  held  by  the  statue  at  Hyde  Park  Corner 
taken  from  the  group  of  the  Dioscuri  on  Monte 
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As  the  blade  lengthened,  the  leaf- 
shape  was  less  marked,  and  in  the  days 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  barbarian 
dynasties  which  were  built  up  on  its 
ruins,  the  symmetrical  curvature  had 
disappeared,  leaving  a  straight  and 
broad  blade  which  became  the  European 
sword  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Meanwhile 
the  leaf-shape  had  thrown  out  other 
offshoots  elsewhere.  From  the  mediae- 
val type  of  sword,  or  in  some  cases  from 
one  of  these  other  forms,  are  derived  all 
the  weapons  of  this  class  now  employed 
by  the  European  races  of  man. 

In  Homer  the  sword  is  insignificant. 
So  far  as  anything  can  be  inferred  from 
the  allusions  of  the  Greek  tragedians, 
and  from  a  few  historical  details  like  the 
improvements  in  equipment  introduced 
by  Iphicrates,  it  had  a  better  relative 
position  among  the  arms  of  Greek 
warriors  in  post-Homeric  times.  Prob- 
ably this  was  due  to  the  supplanting  of 
bronze  by  iron — a  process  which  was 
complete  so  long  before  Thucydides 
wrote  that  iron  was  in  his  language 
the  natural  and  obvious  material  of 
weapons.  To  wear  arms  is  for  him  to 
wear  iron  :  in  old  times,  he  says,  every 
man  in  Greece  "  wore  iron"  in  every- 
day life,  like  the  barbarians  nowadays. 
But  it  is  in  the  Roman  armies  that  we 
find  the  first  distinct  evidence  of  the  use 
of  the  sword  being  studied  with  anything 
like  system.  We  learn  from  Vegetius — 
a  writer  of  the  late  fourth  century  a.d., 
and  of  no  great  authority  for  his  own 
sake,  but  likely  enough  to  have  pre- 
served genuine  traditions  of  the  service 
— that  the  Roman  soldier  was  assidu- 
ously practised  in  sword  exercise.  What 
is  more  important,  the  Romans  had  dis- 
covered the  advantage  of  using  the 
point,  and  regarded  enemies  who  could 
only  strike  with  the  edge  as  contempti- 
ble, Vegetius  assigns  as  reasons  for  this 
both  the  greater  effectiveness  of  a  thrust 
and  the  less  exposure  of  the  body  and 
arm  in  delivering  it  ;  reasons  which 
though  not  conclusive  are  plausible,  and 
show  that  the  matter  had  been  thought 
out.  Further,  the  Roman  practice, 
notwithstanding  the  temptation  to  keep 
the  shielded  side  foremost,  was  to  ad- 

Cavallo,  disfigured  by  a  total  perversion  of 
the  original  motive,  and  absurdly  re-named 
Achilles. 
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vance  the  right  side  in  attacking,  as 
modern  swordsmen  do.  The  weapon 
was  a  thoroughly  practical  one  ;  the 
straight  and  short  blade  was  mounted  in 
a  hilt  not  unlike  that  of  a  Scottish  dirk, 
scored  with  well-marked  grooves  for  the 
fingers,  and  balanced  with  a  substantial 
pommel  :  this  last  point,  by  the  way,  is 
too  much  neglected  in  our  present  mili- 
tary swords.  A  shorter  and  broader 
pattern  was  worn  by  superior  officers, 
sometimes  in  a  highly  ornamented  scab- 
bard, of  which  there  is  a  very  fine  speci- 
men in  the  British  Museum.  Longer 
swords  were  used  by  the  cavalry  and  by 
the  foreign  troops  in  the  Roman  ser- 
vice.* Ihere  is  no  evidence,  however, 
that  the  Romans  ever  attained  the  point 
of  cultivating  swordsmanship  in  the 
proper  sense,  that  is,  making  the  sword 
a  defensive  as  well  as  an  offensive  arm. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  the 
sword  in  general  use  is  a  longer  and  larger 
weapon,  but  handled,  we  may  suspect, 
with  less  skill  and  effect.  It  is  straight, 
heavy,  double-edged,  and  of  varying 
length  apparently  determined  by  no  rule 
beyond  the  strength  or  the  fancy  of  the 
owner.  A  good  historical  specimen  of 
this  type  is  the  sword  of  Charles  the 
Great,  exhibited  in  the  Louvre.  As 
often  as  not  the  earlier  medieval  swords 
are  rounded  off  at  the  end  ;  and  from 
this,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  some 
centuries  later  the  "  foining  fence"  of 
the  Italian  school  was  regarded  as  a 
wholly  new  thing,  it  appears  that  the 
Roman  tradition  of  preferring  the  point 
to  the  edge  had  been  lost  or  disregard- 
ed. There  is  every  reason,  indeed, 
to  believe  that  the  mediaeval  form  is 
the  continuance  of  a  pre-historic  one. 
Swords  dug  up  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  from  several  feet  of  gravel  show 
no  essential  difference  of  pattern  from 
those  which  were  common  down  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  hilts  of  the 
prehistoric  swords  do  indeed  affect 
(though  not  invariably)  a  shortness  in 
the  grip  which  seems  to  modern 
Europeans  absurd,  though  a  parallel  to 

*  Lindenschmit,  Tracht  tind  Bewaffnung  des 
romischen  Hceres  wiihreiid  dcr  Kaiserzeit. 
Braunschweig,  1SS2.  Complete  reconstructions 
of  both  Greek  and  Roman  equipments  of 
various  periods  (among  others)  may  be  seen  in 
the  excellent  historical  collection  of  Costumes 
de guerre  in  the  Mus6e  d'Artillerie  of  Paris. 
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it  may  be  found  in  modern  Asiatic 
swords  ;  and  very  short  handles  occur 
in  European  weapons  as  late  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  From  three  to  three 
and  a  half  inches,  or  sometimes  even 
less,  is  all  the  room  given  to  the  hand. 
The  modern  European  swordsman's  grip 
is  flexible  ;  he  requires  free  space  and 
play  for  the  fingers,  and  for  the  direct- 
ing action  of  the  thumb  which  is  ail  but 
indispensable  in  using  the  ])oint.  The 
short  grip  is  intended  to  give  a  tight- 
fitting  and  rigid  grasp,  so  that  the  whole 
motion  of  the  cut  comes  from  the  arm 
and  shoulder  ;  and  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  Oriental  swords  are  still  handled. 
Apart  from  this  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  grip,  a  medieval  knight's  sword,  or 
one  of  the  Scottish  swords  to  which  the 
name  of  claymore  (com.monly  usurped 
by  the  much  later  basket-hilted  pattern) 
properly  belongs,  has  little  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  arms  of  unknown  date  which, 
for  want  of  a  more  certain  attribution, 
are  vaguely  called  British  in  our 
museums.  But  one  thing  of  gf^eat  curi- 
osity happened  to  the  sword  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  ;  it  became  a  symbol  of  honor, 
an  object  almost  of  worship,  the  chosen 
seat  arid  im^ge  of  the  sentiment  of 
chivalry.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in 
part  by  the  accident  of  the  cross-guard 
seeming  to  the  newly  converted  barba- 
rians to  invest  it  with  a  sacred  character  ; 
I  say  accident,  for  the  cross-guard  is 
certainly  pre-historic  and  therefore  pre- 
Christian.  Still,  the  religious  associa- 
tions of  the  cross  must  have  given  a 
quite  new  significance  and  importance  to 
such  customs*  as  that  of  swearing  by  the 
sword — itself  a  widely  spread  one,  and 
of  extreme    antiquity.*     1   think    that 

*  It  is  common  among  the  Riijputs,  and  is 
met  with,  in  conjunction  with  peculiar  for- 
malities, among  certain  hill  tribes.  Wilbraham 
Egerton,  "Handbook  of  Indian  Arms  "  (pub- 
lished by  the  India  Office,  1880),  pp.  77,  105- 
6.  It  is  also  a  very  old  Teutonic  custom. 
Grimm,  D.R.A.,  pp.  165.  896,  cp.  Ducange, 
s.v.  JuramentiDii  {super  anna).  The  implied 
imprecation  was  probably,  "  May  the  god  of 
war  abandon  me  in  fight  if  I  swear  falsely," 
hardly  "  May  I  perish  by  the  sword,"  for  it 
was  held  disgraceful  to  a  free  man  to  die  other- 
wise than  in  battle.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Spanish  fencing-masters,  on  their  admission  to 
the  guild,  took  an  oath — "  super  signum  sanctae 
crucis  factum  de  pluribus  ensibus.'"  Revtie 
archkoloi^iqne,  vi.  589.  Not  unfrequently  the 
sword  itself  was  the  object  of  worship  ;  the 
eeling  is  more  easily  revived  in  fighting  times, 


Other  though  not  dissimilar  influences 
also  came  into  play.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  sword  is  much  oftener  men- 
tioned than  the  spear,  and  is  a  recog- 
nized symbol  of  war  and  warlike  power. 
Thus,  to  take  one  of  the  best-known 
passages,  we  read  in  the  forty-fifth 
Psalm,  "  Gird  thee  with  thy  sword  upon 
thy  thigh,  O  thou  most  mighty  ;"  in  the 
Vulgate,  Accingere  gladio  tuo  super  femur 
tuum,  potefitissime.  Now  it  is  no  matter 
of  conjecture  that  such  a  passage  deeply 
afi'ected  the  mediaeval  imagination. 
These  words  are  quoted  by  a  man  of 
peace,  our  own  Bracton,  writing  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  king's  power,  and  of  the  counsellors 
and  barons  who  are  his  companions, 
girt  with  swords,  assisting  him  to  do 
judgment  and  justice.  It  seems  hardly 
too  fanciful  to  think  that  the  fascination 
and  pre-eminence  of  the  sword  which 
were  at  their  height  in  Bracton's  time, 
and  are  not  extinct  yet,  were  in  some 
measure  derived  from  that  one  trium- 
phant note  of  the  Psalmist.  Not  thafe 
others  were  wanting  ;  there  is  the  two- 
edged  sword  in  the  hands  of  the  saints  : 
Exaltationes  Dei  in  guiture  eorum,  et 
gladii  ancipites  in  manibus  eorum,  a  verse 
that  was  in  time  to  serve  the  Puritans  as 
it  had  served  the  Crusaders. 

But  to  follow  out  the  associations  of 
the  sword  with  knighthood,  semi- 
religious  military  vows  and  enterprises, 
and  military  honor  in  general,  would  be 
matter  for  a  discourse  of  itself.  Let  us 
return  to  the  fashion  and  development 
of  the  weapon.  There  was  little  varia- 
tion from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  save  that  the  decoration  of  the 
scabbard  and  mountings  (of  which  I  do 
rot  propose  to  speak)  grew  more  elabo- 
rate with  the  growth  of  art  and  luxury, 
and  that  the  average  length  tended  to 
increase.  After  the  twelfth  century  the 
sword  is  generally  pointed  as  well  as 
two-edged,  and  the  point  was  sometimes 
used  with  effect.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  m.s.  in  the  British  Museum,  en- 
even  now,  than  men  of  peace  are  apt  to  think, 
as  Korner's  well-known  sword-song  shows. 
Compare  General  Pitt-Rivers's  Catalogue  of 
his  collection  (Stationery  Office,  1S77),  p.  102. 
Some  of  the  formulas  in  Ducange  suggest  the 
meaning,  "What  I  assert  or  promise  I  am 
ready  to  make  good  with  (he  sword  ; ' '  but  this 
I  suspect  is  a  later  rationalizing  of  the  original 
ceremony. 
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graved  in  Hewitt's  "  Ancient  Armor  and 
Weapons,"  a  mounted  knight  is  deliver- 
ing a  thrust  in  quarte  (as  we  now  say), 
which  completely  pierces  his  adversary's 
shield.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
blade  is  made  narrower  and  lighter,  and 
the  sword-hand  is  for  the  first  time  ade- 
quately guarded.  First  the  plain  cross- 
bar puts  on  various  curved  forms  intend- 
ed to  arrest  or  entangle  an  enemy's  blade 
with  greater  effect.  Then  rings  project  on 
either  side  of  the  root  of  the  blade,  and 
are  worked,  as  time  goes  on,  into  a  more 
or  less  complex  system  of  convolutions 
according  to  the  costliness  of  the  weapon 
and  the  skill  and  fancy  of  the  maker. 
These  curved  guards  are  known  as  pas 
d'diu'^  while  the  cross-pieces  in  the  plane 
of  the  blade,  now  slender  and  elongated, 
and  often  curving  toward  the  point,  are 
called  quillons.  Next  the  guard  throws 
up  one  or  more  branches,  covering  or 
encircling  the  exposed  outer  part  of  the 
hand.  These  branches  form  a  shell  or 
basket  pattern,  their  ends  are  solidly 
joined  to  the  pommel  (after  an  interval 
of  hesitating  osculation,  well  exemplified 
in  a  sword  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
United  Service  Institution,  which  was 
borne  by  Cromwell  at  Drogheda),  and 
nothing  but  a  process  of  selection  and 
simplification  is  now  needed  to  produce 
all  the  modern  patterns  of  sword-hilts. 
It  was  at  Venice  that  the  basket*  hilt 
first  came  into  regular  use  in  the  swords 
named  Sc/iiavone,  from  being  worn  by 
the  Doge's  body-guard  {Schiavoni,  Slavs, 
i.e.  Dalmatians).  In  these  it  is  of  a 
flattened  elliptical  shape.  The  Scots, 
renowned  before  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  for  their  careful  choice 
of  weapons,  took  up  the  model,  and  in 
the  course  of  another  generation  or  two 
developed  it  into  the  well-known  basket 
guard  still  used  by  our  Highland  regi- 
ments, the  most  complete  protection  for 
the  swordsman's  hand  ever  devised  with- 
out undue  loss  of  freedom.  Meanwhile 
the  pas  (fane  solidifies  into  a  hollowed 
disk  or  even  a  deep  bell-shaped  cup, 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  guard  of 
the  Spanish  rapier  and  the  modern  duel- 
ling sword.  One  cannot  help  speaking 
of  the  works  of  men's  hands,  when  one 
traces  them  in  historical  order  through 
their  several  forms,  as  if  they  were 
organic  and  grew  like  flowers,  or  Tike 
variations  of  a  natural  species  ;  and  in 


truth  it  is  not  an  idle  conceit,  for  the 
development  of  design  and  workmanship 
answers  to  a  real  organic  development  in 
the  men  from  whose  brain  and  hand  the 
work  proceeds  ;  every  generation  takes 
up  from  its  fathers,  if  it  is  worthy  of 
them,  a  new  starting-point  of  imagina- 
tion and  aptitude,  and  the  strange  con- 
servatism of  the  imitative  faculty  is  a 
sure  warrant  of  continuity. 

The  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  the  time  when  the  sword  stood 
highest  in  artistic  honor.  Then  it  was 
that  Holbein  designed  its  ornaments  for 
Henry  VIII.,  and  that  Albert  Diirer 
engraved  a  crucifixion  on  a  plate  of  gold 
for  the  boss  of  a  sword  or  dagger  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian's.  Both  the  sword 
and  its  ornament  disappeared  at  an  early 
time,  the  prey  of  some  greatly  daring 
collector,  and  nothing  is  now  known  of 
their  fate  ;  the  design  survives,  for  im- 
pressions were  taken  as  from  an  ordinary 
engraver's  plate,  and  some  are  still  in 
existence,  though  a  good  example  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  But  in  the  true  armorer's 
or  swordsman's  eyes  the  work  even  of  a 
Holbein  and  a  Diirer  is  only  extraneous 
adornment,  and  must  yield  in  interest 
to  the  qualities  of  the  blade.  And  at 
this  time  the  swordsmith  became  again, 
as  he  had  been  in  the  ruder  ages  when 
metal  working  was  the  secret  of  a  few 
craftsmen,  a  man  of  renown.  In  Spain, 
in  France,  in  Germany,  and  in  Italy 
there  rose  up  masters  and  schools  of 
sword-cutlery.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  blades  of  Bordeaux  and  Poitiers  had 
the  best  price  in  the  English  market  ; 
but  soon  those  of  Toledo,  combining 
neauty,  strength,  and  elasticity,  gained 
that  eminence  of  which  the  tradition  still 
clings  to  them.  Othello's  "  sword  of 
Spain,  the  ice-brook's  temper,"  was 
such  an  one  as  these  now  before  us. 
And  Shakespeare,  be  it  noted,  knew  here 
as  always  exactly  what  he  was  speaking 
of  ;  for  it  was  long  believed  that  the 
quality  of  the  finest  blades  depended  on 
their  being  tempered  in  mountain 
streams.  Germany  ,was  not  far  behind 
in  the  race  either  ;  the  Solingen  blades, 
stouter  and  rougher  than  the  Spanish 
ones,  but  for  that  reason  fitter  for  com- 
mon military  service,  made  their  trade- 
mark of  a  running  wolf  known  through- 
out the  north  of  Europe.  The  wolf,  or 
hieroglyphic    symbol   that   passed     for 
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one,  was  easily  taken  for  a  fox.  Hence, 
it  should  seem,  the  cant  name  of-  fox  for 
a  sword,  which  is  current  in  our  Eliza- 
bethan literature,  "  O  Signieur  Dew, 
thou  diest  on  point  of  fox,"  cries  Pistol 
to  his  captive  on  the  field  of  Agincourt. 
A  still  greater  reputation  was  gained  by 
the  strong  and  keen  broadswords  bearing 
the  name  of  Andrea  Ferara,  long  a 
puzzle  to  antiquaries  from  the  want  of 
positive  knowledge  whether  he  was  of 
Italian  or  Spanish  origin.  The  story 
that  he  was  invited  to  Scotland  by  James 
V.  appears  to  be  mere  guess-work. 
There  exists,  however,  contemporary 
evidence  that  some  time  after  1580,  two 
brothers,  Giovan  Donato  and  Andrea 
dei  Ferari,  were  well-known  sword- 
makers  working  at  Belluno  in  Friuli,  the 
Ijlyrian  territory  of  Venice  ;  and  this 
goes  far  to  settle  the  question  between 
Spain  and  Italy.*  Probably  the  name  of 
Ferara  became  a  kind  of  trade-mark, 
and  was  used  afterward  by  many  suc- 
cessors or  imitators. 

During  this  time  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  rapier  was  undergoing  its 
peculiar  development,  and  leading  the 
way  to  the  modern  art  of  fencing.  But 
this  takes  us  out  of  the  general  line  of 
history  into  a  distinct  branch.  We  have 
henceforth  to  consider  the  sword,  not  as 
the  simple  following  out  of  a  given 
primitive  form,  but  as  a  weapon  diverg- 
ing from  that  form  in  two  directions. 
It  may  be  specialized  as  a  cutting  or  as 
a  thrusting  arm.  In  the  military  sabre 
of  our  ovvn  time  we  find  both  qualities 
reconciled  by  a  sufficiently  effective 
compromise,  but  only  after  a  long  course 
of  experiments. 

For  many  centuries  the  armorers  and 
swordsmen  of  the  East  have  cultivated 
the  edge  at  the  expense  of  the  point,  and 
have  attained  a  partly  just  and  partly 
fabulous  renown.  The  point,  after 
being  neglected  since  the  days  of  the 
Romans,  has  made  up  its  lost  time  in 
the  West,  and  made  it  up  triumphantly  ; 
for  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  swords- 
man who  would  be  a  complete  master  of 
the  edge  must  have  learned  the  ways  of 
the  point  also.  Let  us  take  the  earlier 
stage  first,  as  shown  in  the  cutting  swords 
of  the  East.     Broadly    speaking,   their 


='=  Corn/it//  Magazine,  vol.   xli. 
gust,  1865). 
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characteristic  feature  is  a  decidedly 
curved  blade  as  opposed  to  the  straight 
or  nearly  straight  European  form. 

Its  most  ancient  form  was  probably 
short,  and  broader  at  the  point  than  at 
the  handle  (the  scimitar  properly  so 
called)  ;  an  exaggerated  representation 
of  this  type  is  the  conventional  weapon 
of  Orientals  and  barbarians  among  the 
painters  of  the  Renaissance  or  even 
later.  Passing  over  earlier  stages,  how- 
ever, let  us  come  to  the  sabre  which  was 
made  known  to  Western  Europe  by  the 
crusades,  and  whose  form  and  fashion 
have  continued  to  our  own  day  without 
notable  change.  These  Indian  and 
Persian  arms  exhibit  the  perfection  of  a 
specialized  type.  Great  cutting  power 
is  gained  by  the  curvature,  v.^hich  insures 
an  oblique  section  of  the  blade,  and 
therefore  an  acuter  angle  of  resistance, 
being  presented  to  the  object  struck. 
Everything  else  is  sacrificed  to  ihe 
power  of  the  edge,  and  sacrificed 
deliberately.  The  small  grip  and  the 
partial  or  total  neglect  of  protection  for 
the  sword-hand  are  part  of  the  same 
plan.  Defence  is  left  to  the  shield  and 
armor.  The  curious  projecting  pommel 
of  the  commonest  pattern  of  Indian 
sabre  may  act,  indeed,  as  a  guard  for 
the  wrist,  but  it  has  other  uses  ;  it  may 
become  a  weapon  of  offence  at  close 
quarters,  it  balances  the  weight  of  the 
blade,  and  it  may  be  grasped  with  the 
left  hand  for  a  two-handed  blow. 
Scottish  broadswords  not  uncommonly 
have  a  kind  of  outside  loop  made  in  the 
hilt  for  the  same  purpose. 

More  time  and  labor  have  been  given 
to  the  making  and  adornment  of  choice 
weapons  in  Syria,  Persia,  and  India 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  best  steel  always  came,  it  appears, 
from  India.  Damascus  has  given  its 
name  to  the  characteristic  processes  of 
Oriental  metal-work,  but  has  long  ceased 
to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  art  :  "  the 
best  blades  at  the  present  day  are  still 
made  in  Khorassan,  where  the  manu- 
facture has  been  carried  on  since  the 
time  of  Timour,  who  transported  thither 
the  best  artificers  of  Damascus."* 
Nevertheless,  Damascus  blades,  or  what 
purport  to  be  such,  are  still  freely  sold 

*  Egerton,   "Handbook  of    Indian  Arms," 
p.  56. 
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to  travellers  in  the  East.  One  such 
purchaser,  I  am  told,  observed  that  a 
number  of  these  sw^ords  had  the  same 
inscription  in  Arabic  characters.  He 
was  unable  to  read  it  himself,  but  after- 
ward consulted  an  Orientalist,  who  in- 
formed him  that  the  writing  signified  — 
"  I  am  not  a  Damascus  blade."  It  may 
be  believed  that  the  interpretation  was 
faithful,  for  the  jest  is  quite  in  the 
Persian  manner.  The  damasked  or 
"  watered"  appearance  of  the  blades, 
which  are  most  highly  esteemed  in  the 
East,  appears  to  have  been  originally 
due  to  an  accidental  crystallization  of  the 
steel  in  tlie  process  of  conversion.  The 
production  of  it  was  long  thought  a 
secret,  but  Western  experts  have  now 
both  explained  and  imitated  it.* 

While  we  are  among  Indian  weapons, 
we  may  learn  from  them  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  sword  from  the  dagger  by 
successive  steps  and  modifications  is  not 
a  matter  of  mere  archaeological  con- 
jecture. Almost  conclusive  proof  is 
given  by  the  series  of  intei mediate  forms 
between  the  straight  broad  dagger 
(Katar),  with  a  handle  formed  by  a  pair 
of  cross-bars  set  close  together  between 
two  other  bars  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
blade  which  serve  as  hand-guards,  and 
the  long  sword  with  gauntlet  hilt  called 
Pata.  The  dagger,  as  far  as  the  blade 
goes,  is  of  a  widespread  type  ;  the 
mediaeval  short  swords,  for  example, 
called  by  modern  antiquaries  "  anelace" 
or  "  langue-de-boeuf"  (though  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  what  anelace  or  anlas, 
a  name  peculiar  to  England  and  of  un- 
known origin,  really  means),  are  not 
unlike  it.  But  the  mounting  is  peculiar, 
and  enables  us  to  follow  the  transitions. 
First  the  blade  is  made  about  a  third  or  a 
half  longer.  Then  a  kind  of  shell  cover- 
ing the  back  of  the  hand  is  added  to  the 
bars  of  the  hand-guard.  In  this  form 
the  weapon  is  called  "  Bara  jamdadu" 
(death-giver),  and  seems  to  be  known 
only  in  a  limited  part  of  Southern  India. 
Finally  the  blade  is  lengthened  into  a 
double-edged  sword,  and  the  hand-guard 
is  closed  in  so  as  to  make  a  complete 
gauntlet  -  shaped  hilt.  The  original 
cross-bar  handle  remains,  making  the 
grip    entirely  different  from  that  of  an 

*  Wilkinson,  "  Engines  of  War  "  (1841),  pp. 
200  seq. 


ordinary  sword.*  One  does  not  see 
how  an  arm  thus  mounted  can  be  used 
except  for  a  sweeping  blow,  no  room 
being  given  for  the  slightest  play  of  the 
wrist.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  old 
Spanish  or  other  European  blades 
mounted  in  these  gauntlet  hilts — a  fact 
worth  noticing  to  correct  the  popular 
impression  that  Eastern  swords  are 
better  than  European  ones.  This  is  far 
from  being  generally  true.  Not  only 
may  old  Spanish,  Italian,  or  German 
blades  be  found  in  collections  of 
Oriental  arms,  but  in  quite  modern 
times  Indian  horsemen  have  been  known 
to  use  by  preference  English  light 
cavalry  swords,  remounted  in  their  own 
fashion,  and  to  do  terrible  execution 
with  them.  European  swords  have  been 
found  ineffective  in  Indian  warfare,  not 
because  they  were  bad  in  themselves, 
but  because  they  were  not  kept  sharp 
like  the  Indian  ones.  "  A  sharp  sword 
will  cut  in  any  one's  hand,"  said  an  old 
native  trooper  to  Captain  Nolan  in 
answer  to  questions  as  to  the  secret  of 
the  Indian  horsemen's  blows.  And  if 
European  sword-smiths  do  nob  produce 
habitually  such  elaborate  work  as  those 
of  Persia  and  Damascus,  it  is  not  be- 
cause they  have  not  the  secret  of  their 
Eastern  fellow-craftsmen,  but  because 
the  time  and  expense  required  for  wa- 
tered blades -are  such  as  would  not  be 
compensated  by  the  price  obtainable  in 
the  Western  market.  Only  in  the  East, 
where  men  seem  to  take  no  count  of 
time,  and  where  centuries  have  passed 
without  historians  and  without  any 
means  of  fixing  dates,  could  this  branch 
of  the  armorer's  art  have  arisen,  or  be 
regularly  practised. 

Similarly,  we  have  all  read  in  Wal- 
ter Scott's  "  Talisman"  the  spirited 
(though,  it  must  be  confessed,  inaccu- 
ratef )  description  of  the  sword-feats  per- 

*  Examples  of  all  the  stages  may  be  seen  in 
the  Indian  section  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  or  still  better  in  the  Pitt-Rivers  col- 
lection, where  a  case  is  specially  arranged  to 
show  the  transition. 

f  Richard  I.  is  made  to  wield  a  two-handed 
sword,  a  weapon  unknown  in  his  time  and 
used  only  by  foot-soldiers  when  it  did  come  in 
some  three  centuries  later  ;  and  Saladin's  is 
described  as  having  a  narrow  curved  blade, 
whereas  Indo-Persian  sabres  are,  on  the  aver- 
age, broader  if  anything  than  European 
swords. 
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formed  by  Richard  and  Saladin  ;  and 
most  readers  probably  imagine  the  cut- 
ting of  the  cushion  and  the  veil  to  require 
some  temper  to  be  found  only  in  Oriental 
blades,  or  some  refinement  of  address 
peculiar  to  Oriental  hands.  But  these 
and  other  feats  of  Eastern  swordsmen 
have  been  and  are  repeated  with  suc- 
cess by  Europeans  in  our  own  time.  It 
is  true  that  a  light  and  very  sharp 
sword,  not  the  service  arm,  is  used  for 
that  special  purpose. 

Various  peculiar  types  of  curved 
swords  and  more  or  less  similar  weapons 
occur  in  different  parts  of  the  East. 
One  which  deserves  special  mention, 
from  the  distances  to  which  it  has 
travelled,  is  the  yataghan  type.  The 
doubly-curved  blade  of  the  yataghan, 
still  a  constant  part  of  the  armed 
Albanian's  equipment,  and  a  favorite 
Turkish  weapon,*  is  identical  in  form 
with  the  short  sword  or  falchion  (Kopis) 
figured  on  sundry  Greek  monuments, 
and  with  the  Kukri  of  Nepal.  This 
last,  indeed,  is  commonly  broader  and 
more  curved  ;  but  there  is  an  elongated 
variety  of  it  which  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  yataghan,  and  which 
occurs  in  Nepal  itself,  in  the  Deccan, 
and  in  Sind.  A  precisely  similar  arm", 
probably  imported  by  Roman  auxilia- 
ries, has  been  found  at  Cordova  and 
elsewhere  in  Spain,  and  may  be  seen  in 
the  Pitt-Rivers  collection  and  the  Musee 
d'Artillerie.  It  makes  a  very  handy 
and  formidable  weapon,  combining,  if 
not  too  much  curved,  a  strong  cutting 
edge  with  considerable  thrusting  power. 
Of  its  birthplace,  I  believe,  nothing  is 
known  ;  it  is  more  or  less  used  in  all  the 
Mohammedan  parts  of  Asia,  and  the 
geographical  distribution  would  point  to 
Persia  or  thereabouts  for  a  common 
origin  ;  but  then  Persia  is  just  the  coun- 
try where  the  thing  seems  to  be  least 
common,  and  the  word  is  purely 
Turkish.  Is  it  not  impossible  that,  not- 
withstanding the  strong  temptation  to 
make  out  a  pedigree,  we  have  here 
a  case  of  independent  invention  in  two 
or  more  distinct  quarters  ;  and  in  fact 
the  Kukri  of  the  Gorkhas  is  stated  (on 
what  authority  I  do  not  know)  to  be  de- 

*  I  do  not  think  it  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks. 
In  the  Klephtic  ballads  it  seems  to  be  op- 
posed, as  the  Turkish  arm,  to  the  Greek  sword 
(Spathi). 


rived  from  a  bill-hook  used  for  wood- 
cutter's work  in  the  jungles.  In  modern 
times  the  yataghan  has  been  the  parent 
of  the  French  sword-bayonet,  and  it  was 
even  proposed  by  Colonel  Marey,  the 
author  of  a  full  and  ingenious  monoc 
graph  on  the  forms  and  qualities  of 
swords,  to  make  the  infantry  officer's 
sword  of  this  pattern. 

We  pass  now  to  the  other  special  line 
of  development,  that  of  the  rapier  and 
small-sword.  Whatever  differences  of 
opinion  may  be  possible  about  the  sabre, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  straight 
sword,  which  ultimately  became  a  thrust- 
ing sword,  is  an  extension  of  the  dagger. 
The  East  is  rich  in  daggers  of  many 
forms,  so  rich  that  in  India  alone  a 
score  of  distinct  names  for  distinct 
varieties  of  the  weapon  appear  to  be 
current.  There  is  a  broad  difference, 
however,  between  the  straight  and  the 
curved  daggers,  and  the  modes  of  using 
them  ;  the  straight  ones  being  held  like 
a  sword,  the  curved  ones  the  reverse 
way,  with  the  little  finger  next  the  blade. 
Among  the  curved  species  is  one  of 
which  the  shape  would  be  puzzling  if  it 
were  not  known  to  be  simply  copied  from 
a  buffalo  horn.  The  proof  is  that  a 
dagger  of  this  class  is  sometimes  nothing 
but  the  split  and  sharpened  buffalo  horn 
itself.  I  am  not  sure  that  all  the  curved 
daggers  may  not  be  due  to  some  imita- 
tion of  this  kind,  and  thus  be  quite  un- 
connected with  the  course  of  develop- 
ment leading  up  to  the  modern  sword. 
That  the  curved  sabre  is  modified  from 
a  straight  sword,  not  enlarged  from  a 
curved  dagger,  is,  I  think,  too  plain  for 
discussion.  The  broad-bladed  straight 
dagger,  which  lengthened  into  the 
gauntlet-hilted  sword,  has  already  been 
mentioned.  But  neither  in  this  nor  in 
any  other  case  does  the  enlargement  of 
the  dagger  appear  to  have  suggested  in 
the  East  the  fabrication  or  use  of  a  full- 
sized  sword  with  thrusting  for  its  chief 
or  sole  purpose.  The  rapier,  the  duel- 
ling sword,  and  the  art  of  fencing,  are 
purely  Western  inventions.  Before 
going  further,  let  us  put  a  needful  dis- 
tinction of  terms  beyond  mistake.  A 
duelling  sword  and  a  rapier  are  not  the 
same  thing,  though  they  are  often  con- 
fused. The  rapier  is  a  cut-andthrust 
sword  so  far  modified  as  to  be  used 
chiefly  for  pointing,  but  not  to  the  com- 
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plete  exclusion  of  the  edge.  The  duel- 
ling sword  is  a  weapon  made,  and 
capable  of  being  used,  for  pointing  only. 
Such  a  construction  would  be  naturally 
first  applied  to  the  dagger,  as  its  cutting 
edges  could  never  be  of  much  offensive 
service  unless  it  were  of  a  large  and 
clumsy  type.  Cutting  power  being  once 
regarded  as  secondary  or  superfluous, 
the  two-edged  blade  is  narrowed  for 
convenience  of  carriage,  perhaps  also  of 
concealment,  until  thickening  becomes 
necessary  to  make  it  strong  enough. 
This  reinforcement  may  be  effected  by 
a  ridge  on  either  side  of  the  blade,  or 
by  a  ridge  on  one  side  only,  which  soon 
becomes  as  much  or  as  little  of  an  edge 
as  the  original  and  now  degraded  edges 
of  the  blade.  From  the  narrow  two- 
edged  blade  strengthened  by  a  single 
"  median  ridge"  we  get  a  purely  thrust- 
ing blade  of  trianguhir  section,  or  an 
approximately  bayonet-shaped  blade  as 
we  should  now  call  it.  Trom  the  blade 
with  a  double  "  median  ridge"  we  get  a 
blade  of  quadrangular  section,  not 
corresponding  to  anything  now  in 
familiar  use.  Both  the  three-edged  and 
the  four-edged  shape  occur  among 
mediaeval  daggers  ;  they  are  also  found, 
though  exceptionally,  in  Indian  speci- 
mens. It  is  difncult  to  say  when  they 
were  introduced.  We  have  a  distinct 
record  of  three-edged  swords  or  long 
daggers  having  been  employed  at  the 
battle  of  Bovines  (a.d.  12 14)  ;  they  are 
specially  described  by  the  chronicler  as 
a  novelty.*  But  no  example  of  so  early 
a  date  appears  to  be  either  preserved  or 
figured  anywhere  ;  and  it  was  as  nearly 
as  possible  five  centuries  afterward  that 
the  bayonet-shaped  small-sword  pre- 
vailed over  the  rapier.  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  some  of  the  Scottish 
broadswords  of  the  late  seventeenth  and 
early      eighteenth      centuries      have     a 

*  Guillelmi  Armorici  liber  (Guillaume  le 
Breton),  anno  1214,  §  192  (p.  283  of  ed.  1882, 
published  by  the  Societe  de  Fhistoire  de 
France). — "  .  .  .  Ante  oculos  ipsius  regis 
occiditur  Stephanus  de  Longo  Campo,  miles 
probus  et  fidei  integre,  cultello  recepto  in 
capite  per  ocularium  galee.  Hostes  enim 
quodam  genere  armorum  utebantur  admirabili 
et  hactenus  inaudito  ;  habebant  enim  cultellos 
longos,  graciles,  triacinnines,  quolibet  acmnme 
indifferenier  secantes  a  cuspide  usque  ad  man- 
ubrium, quibus  utebantur  pro  gladiis.  Sed 
per  Dei  adjutorium  prevaluerunt  gladii  Fran- 
corum,"  etc. 


"  median  ridge"  so  strongly  marked  as 
to  make  them  almost  three-edged. 

As  for  the  two-edged  rapier,  its  par- 
entage is  obvious.  It  is  the  military 
sword  of  all  work,  in  the  form  it  had  as- 
sumed in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  lengthened,  narrowed,  and 
more  finely  pointed.*  The  interesting 
(juestion  is  what  led  to  the  use  of  the 
point  being  studied  and  developed  at 
that  particular  time.  It  may  seem  a 
parodox  to  say  that  the  art  of  fencing  is 
due  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder  ;  but 
I  believe  it  to  be  true.  So  long  as  the 
body  was  protected  by  armor,  there  was 
no  necessity  and  no  scope  for  fine 
swordsmanship.  Hard  hitting  was  the 
only  kind  of  attack  worth  cultivating. 
Fire-arms,  however,  made  armor  not 
only  of  less  value,  but  at  short  ranges  a 
source  of  positive  danger,  just  as  nowa- 
days, when  the  side  of  an  ironclad  is 
once  penetrated  by  shot,  the  splinters 
make  matters  worse  than  if  there  had 
been  no  resistance  at  all.  Armor  being 
abandoned  as  worse  than  useless  against 
fire-arms,  it  became  needful  to  resort  to 
skill  instead  of  mechanical  protection 
for  defence  against  cold  steel  at  close 
quarters.  Various  experiments  were 
tried  ;  the  shield  was  reduced  in  dimen- 
sions to  make  it  more  manageable,  and 
in  England  sword  and  buckler  play, 
which  had  long  been  a  favorite  national 
pastime,  still  had,  at  the  very  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  its  zealous  advocates 
against  the  new-fangled  rapier.  But 
the  point,  of  no  avail  against  complete 
armor,  soon  manifested  its  superior 
power  when  this  barrier  was  removed. 
There  is  some  obscurity  about  the  local 
origin  of  the  rapier  and  of  fencing.  A 
credible  tradition  refers  it  to  Spain, 
whence  it  was  imported  into  Italy  by  the 
Spanish  armies  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  finest  old  rapiers  are  Span- 
ish, and  there  is  mention  of  very  early 
Spanish  books  on  the  subject,  which, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  be  extant. f 

From    Italy    the   fashion    came    into 

*  It  has  been  said  that  the  rapier  and  its 
distinctive  manner  of  use  were  derived  from 
an  elongated  dagger  employed  for  piercing  the 
joints  of  plate  armor  ;  but  I  have  met  with 
nothing  to  support  this  view. 

t  See  Nicolao  Antonio,  Bibl.  Hispana  Vetus, 
torn.  2,  p.  305,  and  Bibl.  Hispana  Nova,  torn. 
I,  p.  468,  who  names  two  Spanish  authors  as 
having  written  in  1474. 
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France  and  England,  and  spread  apace, 
not  without  grumbling  from  the  older 
sort  of  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  of  which 
the  echoes  are  yet  audible  to  us  in 
sundry  passages  of  Shakespeare.  At 
some  time  between  1570  and  1580  the 
rapier  became  the  favorite  companion  of 
the  exquisites  of  London.  "  Shortly 
after  (the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth),"  says  Howes,  the 
continuer  of  Stow's  Armals,  "  began 
long  tucks,  and  long  rapiers,  and  he  was 
held  the  greatest  gallant,  that  had  the 
deepest  ruff  and  longest  .rapier  ;  the 
offence  to  the  eye  of  the  one,  and  the 
hurt  unto  the  life  of  the  subject  that 
came  by  the  other,  caused  her  Majesty 
to  make  proclamation  against  them  both, 
and  to  place  selected  grave  citizens  at 
every  gate  to  cut  the  ruffs  and  break  the 
rapiers'  points  of  all  passengers  that  ex- 
ceeded a  yard  in  length  of  their  rapiers, 
and  a  nail  of  a  yard  in  depth  of  their 
ruffs."  A  later  writer  fixes  the  date  of 
this  proclamation  to  1586,  and  adds  that 
it  forbade  rapiers  to  be  "carried,  as 
they  had  been  before,  upward  in  a 
hectoring  manner,"  but  says  nothing  of 
the  ruffs.*  In  1594-5  two  English 
treatises  appeared  on  the  new  art  of 
fence,  one  translated  from  the  Italian  of 
Giacomo  di  Grassi,  the  other  the  work 
of  Vincentio  Saviolo,t  an  Italian  master 
established  in  England.  The  translator 
of  Grassi  tells  us  in  his  "  Advertisement 
to  the  Reader,"  that  "  the  sword  and 
buckler  fight  was  long  while  allowed  in 
England  (and  jet  practice  in  all  sorts 
of  weapons  is  praiseworthy),  but  now 
being  laid  down,  the  sword,  but  with 
serving-men,    is    not   much    regarded, J 

*  Stow,  Annals  continued  by  Edmond 
Howes,  Lond.  1614,  p.  869 ;  '•  Survey  of 
London,"  ed.  1755,  vol.  ii.,  p.  543  (in  Strype's 
additional  matter).  Such  a  proclamation 
was,  according  to  modern  ideas,  quite  illegal  ; 
but  much  else  of  the  same  kind  was  acquiesced 
in  all  through  Elizabeth's  reign. 

f  There  is  a  second  book  of  this  treatise  with 
a  separate  title-page,  "  Of  honor  and  honorable 
quarrels,"  supposed  by  Warburton  to  be 
alluded  to  in  Touchstone's  exposition  of  the 
lie  seven  times  removed.  I  cannot  think  this 
at  all  certain  ;  the  coincidence  of  matter  is  not 
very  close,  and  it  appears  from  Saviolo  that 
other  books  of  the  kind  were  in  existence. 

:}:  Cp.  Fiorio,  First-Fiui/s  (1573),  cited  by 
Malone  on  King  Henry  IV.,  part  i.,  act  i. ,  sc. 
3,  where  the  buckler  is  called  "  a  clownish, 
dastardly  weapon,  and  not  fit  for  a  gentle- 
man." 


and  the  rapier  fight  generally  allowed,  as 
a  weapon  because  most  perilous,  there- 
fore most  feared,  and  thereupon  private 
quarrels  and  common  frays  most 
shunned."  On  the  other  hand,  some 
partisans  of  the  old  sword  and  buckler 
play  maintained  its  excellence  on  the 
express  ground  that  men  skilled  in  it 
might  fight  as  long  as  they  pleased  with- 
out hurting  one  another  ;  and  others  de- 
nounced the  rapier  as  "  that  mis- 
chievous and  imperfect  weapon  Which 
serves  to  kill  our  friends  in  peace,  but 
cannot  much  hurt  our  foes  in  war" 
(George  Silver,  "  Paradoxes  of  De- 
fence," 1599).  But  they  were  soon  dis- 
comfited. In  1617  we  find  one  Joseph 
Swetnam,  a  garrulous  and  not  original 
author,  declaring  that  the  short  sword 
or  back-sword  (a  stout  sword  so  called 
from  having  only  one  edge)  is  against 
the  rapier  "  little  better  than  a  tobacco 
pipe  or  a  fox  tail."  We  must  not  sup- 
pose that  the  rapier  fight  of  the  sixteenth 
century  resembled  modern  fencing.  It 
was  the  commoner  practice  to  hold  a 
dagger  in  the  left  hand  for  parrying  ; 
this,  by  the  way,  has  an  odd  analogy  in 
China,  where  instruments  like  blunt 
skewers  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
And  not  only  did  the  use  of  the  dagger, 
or  in  its  absence  of  the  gauntleted  left 
hand,  make  the  conditions  different 
from  those  of  the  modern  fencing  school, 
but  the  principles  and  methods  were  as 
yet  crude  and  unformed.  The  fencing 
match  in  Hamlet  is  now  presented  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  fashion,  and 
Dumas  and  Gautier,  both  of  whom  knew 
the  historic  truth  well  enough,  freely  in- 
troduce the  modern  terms  and  rules  into 
the  single  combats  of  their  novels.  In 
each  case  this  course  is  justified  by 
artistic  necessity.  But  if  we  look  to  the 
engravings  in  Saviolo  or  Grassi.  we  shall 
find  that  Hamlet  and  Laertes,  when  the 
play  was  a  novelty  at  the  Globe  Theatre, 
stood  at  what  would  now  be  thought  an 
absurdly  short  distance  (for  the  lunge, 
or  delivery  of  the  thrust  by  a  swift  for- 
ward movement  of  the  right  foot  and 
body,  with  the  left  foot  as  a  fixed  point, 
was  not  yet  invented),  with  their  sword- 
hands  down  at  their  knees,  the  points  of 
their  rapiers  directed  not  to  the  breast 
but  to  the  face  of  the  adversary,  and 
their  left  hands  held  up  in  front  of  the 
shoulder  in  a   singularly  awkward  atti- 
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tude.  A  great  object  was  to  seize  the 
adversary's  sword-hilt  with  the  left 
hand  ;  and  this  perhaps  explains  the 
"  scuffling"  in  which  Hamlet  and 
Laertes  change  foils— a  thing  barely- 
possible  in  a  fencing-match  of  the 
present  day.  An  incidental  illustration 
of  the  part  of  the  left  hand  in  defence  is 
given  in-  Roinco  and  Juliet^  where  it  is 
related  that  Mercutio 

"with  one  hand  beats 
Cold  death  aside,  and  with  the  other  sends 
It  back  to  Tybalt." 

The  duel  with  rapier  and  dagger  had 
particular  rules  of  its  own  ;  and  the 
handling  of  a  '*  case  of  rapiers"  (that  is, 
a  rapier  in  either  hand)  was  also  taught, 
but,  one  would  think,  only  for  display. 

During  this  period  the  use  of  the  edge 
was  combined  with  that  of  the  point, 
but  the  point  was  preferred.  "  To  tell 
the  truth,"  says  Saviolo,  "  I  would  not 
advise  any  friend  of  mine,  if  he  were  to 
fight  for  his  credit  and  life,  to  strike 
neither  mandrittas  nor  riversas"  (the 
technical  names  of  direct  and  back- 
handed cuts),  "  because  he  puts  himself 
in  danger  of  his  life  ;  for  to  use  the  point 
is  more  ready,  and  spends  not  the  like 
time."  In  the  books  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  instructions  for  mandrittas 
and  riversas  disappear  accordingly,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  we 
find  the  small-sword  in  existence  and  the 
rapier  gradually  giving  place  to  it.  Ex- 
periments had  already  been  made  with 
thrusting  blades  of  triangular  or  quad- 
rangular section  ;  at  least,  specimens  of 
such,  ascribed  to  the  early  seventeenth 
or  even  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
may  be  seen  in  museums.  In  some  of 
these  cases,  however,  one  would  like  to 
ascertain  that  a  more  recent  blade  has 
not  been  mounted  in  a  hilt  of  the  period 
attributed  to  the  weapon.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  small-sword  completely  pre- 
vailed over  the  two-edged  rapier  some 
time  about  17 15.  At  the  same  timethat 
the  form  of  the  blade  was  changed,  its 
length,  which  had  been  excessive,  was 
reduced  to  a  handier  and  not  less  effec- 
tive compass.  As  regards  the  mounting 
and  guard  also  there  was  a  marked  re- 
turn to  simplicity.  The  elaborate  work 
of  the  Spanish  rapier  hilts  disappears,  to 
be  replaced  by  a  plain  shell  guard  for 
the  duelling  sword,  and  a  very  light  hilt, 


capable,  however,  of  much  decoration 
if  desired,  for  the  walking  sword  which 
every  gentleman  habitually  wore  until 
near  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Mean- 
while the  art  of  fencing  made  rapid  prog- 
ress, and  may  be  said  to  have  been  fixed 
in  substance  upon  its  modern  lines  by 
1750  or  thereabouts.  To  give  an  ac- 
count of  its  development  before  and 
since  that  time  would  require  not  a  part 
of  a  discourse,  nor  a  whole  discourse, 
but  a  book. 

One  is  tempted  in  the  various  forms 
and  uses  of  the  sword  to  see  a  reflection 
of  the  general  temper,  and  even  the 
tastes  and  style  of  the  age.  The  sword 
of  each  period  seems  fitted  by  no  mere 
accident  to  the  gentlemen,  both  scholars 
and  soldiers,  like  Bassanio,  who  wore 
and  handled  it.  The  long  rapier,  with 
its  quillons  and  cunningly  wrought 
metal-work,  and  somewhat  rigid  hand- 
hold, is  a  kind  of  visible  image  of  the 
stately  and  involved  periods  of  Eliza- 
bethan prose.  I  can  persuade  myself 
that  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  Sidney  or  Raleigh  to  be  otherwise 
armed.  When  we  come  to  the  great 
forerunners  of  modern  English,  Hobbes 
(who  has  in  nowise  forgotten  to  put  a 
sword  in  the  right  hand  of  the  mystical 
figure  representing  the  might  of  the  State 
in  the  frontispiece  to  his  "  Leviathan") 
seems  to  wield  an  Andrea  Ferara,  such 
a  blade  and  so  mounted  as  Cromwell's, 
dealing  nimbly  and  shrewdly  with  both 
edge  and  point.  And  in  the  exquisite 
dialectic  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  as 
clear  and  graceful  as  it  is  subtle,  and 
without  a  superfluous  word,  we  surely 
have  the  true  counterpart  of  the  finished 
play  of  the  small-sword,  the  perfection 
of  single  combat.  Warfare  is  on  a 
grander  scale  now,  the  controversies  of 
philosophers  as  well  as  the  campaigns  of 
generals.  There  are  modern  philo- 
sophical arguments  which  profess  to  be 
more  weighty,  as  they  are  certainly  more 
voluminous,  than  Hume's  or  Berkeley's, 
and  which  remind  one  not  of  an  assault 
between  two  strong  and  supple  fencers 
in  which  every  movement  can  be  fol- 
lowed, but  of  a  modern  field-day,  where 
there  is  much  hurrying  to  and  fro,  much 
din,  dust,  and  smoke,  and  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  what  is  really  going 
on. 

But  our  story  is  not  fully  done.     At 
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the  same  time,  or  almost  the  same  time, 
with  the  small-sword  there  came  in  an 
offshoot  of  this  class  of  weapons  which 
has  a  curious  little  history  of  its  own, 
namely  the  bayonet,  a  modified  dagger 
in  its  immediate  origin,  but  influenced 
in  its  settled  ordinary  form  by  the 
small-sword,  and  by  the  sabre  and 
yataghan  in  various  experimental  forms 
which  have  ended  in  the  sword-bayonet 
largely  used  in  Continental  services,  and 
to  some  extent  in  our  own. 

A  word  is  also  due  to  the  modern 
military  sabre.  This,  broadly  speak- 
ing, is  a  continuation  of  the  straight 
European  military  sword  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  lengthened  and  lightened  after 
the  example  of  the  rapier,  but  one-edged 
instead  of  two-edged,  and  in  many  cases 
more  or  less  curved  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Eastern  swords.  The  rapier  and 
the  small-sword  are  weapons  of  single 
combat,  not  of  general  military  use  ;  the 
small-sword  is  too  fragile,  the  rapier 
both  too  fragile  and  too  long,  for  a 
soldier's  convenience.  It  is  true  that  it 
was  proposed  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Marshal  Saxe  to  arm  cavalry  with 
long  bayonet-shaped  swords,  and  his 
opinion  has  been  followed  by  at  least 
one  modern  writer.  But  it  is  founded 
on  the  erroneous  notion  that  a  good 
cutting  sabre  cannot  have  a  good  point, 
and  therefore  either  the  edge  or  the 
point  must  be  wholly  sacrificed  ;  a  notion 
which  has  so  far  prevailed  that  late  in 
the  eighteenth  century  an  excessively 
curved  light  cavalry  sabre  (apparently 
copied  with  close  fidelity  from  an  Indian 
model)  was  introduced  throughout  the 
armies  of  Europe.  It  was  the  weapon 
of  our  light  dragoons  all  through  the 
Peninsular  and  Waterloo  campaigns,  and 
effective  for  cutting,  but  almost  or  quite 
useless  for  pointing.  Even  now  there 
remains  a  certain  difference  in  most  ser- 
vices between  the  shape  of  the  light  and 
the  heavy  cavalry  swords,  the  heavy 
cavalry  sword  being  straighter,  or  some- 
times perfectly  straight.  But  it  is  pretty 
well  understood  by  this  time  that  one 
and  the  same  sword  can  be  made, 
though  not  so  perfect  for  thrusting  as 
the  duelling  sword,  nor  so  powerful  for 
cutting  as  an  Indian  talwar,  or  the  old 
dragoon  sabre,  yet  a  very  sufficient 
weapon  for  both  purposes.  A  blade  of 
moderate   length,    not   too    broad,    and 


lightened  by  one  or  more  grooves  run- 
ning nearly  from  hilt  to  point,  may  be 
shaped  with  a  curve  too  slight  to  inter- 
fere gravely  with  the  use  of  the  point, 
yet  sensible  enough  to  make  a  difference 
in  favor  of  the  edge.  This  plan  is  now 
generally  followed. 

The  use  of  the  edge,  after  being  un- 
duly neglected  in  consequence  of  the 
startling  effectiveness  of  the  rapier-point, 
has  also  been  more  carefully  studied  in 
modern  times.  Closely  connected  with 
the  error  just  now  mentioned,  that  the 
same  blade  cannot  be  good  for  both 
cutting  and  thrusting,  is  an  equally 
erroneous  'belief  that  a  cut  cannot  be 
delivered  with  sufficient  force  except  by 
exposing  one's  whole  body.  The  old 
masters  of  rapier-fence  already  knew 
better.  What  says  Grassi  in  the  con- 
temporary English  version?  "By  my 
counsel  he  that  would  deliver  an  edge- 
blow  shall  fetch  no  compass  with  his 
shoulder,  because  while  he  beareth  his 
sword  far  off,  he  giveth  time  to  the  wary 
enemy  to  enter  first  ;  but  he  shall  only 
use  the  compass  of  the  elbow  and  the 
wrist  ;  which,  as  they  be  most  swift,  so 
are  they  strong  enough  if  they  be  orderly 
handled."  This  is  exactly  what  the 
best  modern  teachers  say.  Though 
sabre-play  cannot  rival  the  refinements 
of  the  lighter  and  more  subtle  small- 
sword, there  is  much  more  science  in  it 
than  would  be  supposed  by  any  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  matter  ;  and  it  may 
easily  be  seen  that  a  pair  of  'jngle-stick 
players  who  have  learned  from  a  good 
master  do,  in  fact,  expose  themselves 
wonderfully  little.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  say 
on  which  side  the  advantage  ought  to 
be  in  a  combat  between  foil  and  sabre, 
the  players  being  of  fairly  equal  skill, 
and  each  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
both  weapons. 

My  final  word,  albeit  it  savor  of 
egotism,  shall  be  one  of  practical  testi- 
mony and  counsel  to  a  generation  of 
students.  I  must  add  my  voice  to  those 
of  a  long  chain  of  authorities,  medical 
and  other,  to  bear  witness  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  arms,  whether  in  the  school  of 
the  small-sword,  or  in  the  practice,  more 
congenial,  perhaps,  to  the  English 
nature,  of  the  sturdier  sabre,  is  the  most 
admirable  of  regular  correctives  for  the 
ill  habits  of  a  sedentary  life.  It  is  as 
true  now  as  when  George  Silver  wrote  it 
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under  Queen  Elizabeth  that  "  the  exer- 
cising of  weapons  putteth  away  aches, 
griefs,  and  diseases,  it  increaseth  strength 
and  sharpeneth  the  wits,  it  giveth  a  per- 


fect judgment,  it  expelleth  melancholy, 
choleric,  and  evil  conceits,  it  keepeth  a 
man  in  breath,  perfect  health,  and  long 
life. ' '  — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 


JEWS   AND   CHRISTIANS    IN   THE  MIDDLE   AGES. 


It  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  offer  any  direct 
comment  on  the  strange  trial  of  Hun- 
garian Jews  at  Nyireghyhaza,  reported 
daily  in  the  newspapers,  which  reads  like 
a  misplaced  chapter  of  some  mediaeval 
chronicle.  The  trial  is  not  over,  and  it 
may  suffice  to  observe  for  the  present 
that  the  notions  of  evidence,  and  of  the 
proper  method  of  obtaining  it,  entertain- 
ed by  those  concerned  seem  hardly  less 
of  an  anachronism  than  the  imputed 
crime.  The  belief  in  a  periodical  sacri- 
fice of  a  Christian  child  by  Jews  is  as  old 
as  the  fifth  century  ;  whether  it  was  al- 
ways supposed  to  be  prompted  by  a  de- 
sire to  mingle  Christian  blood  with  the 
unleavened  bread  of  the  Passover  we  are 
not  able  to  say,  but  we  greatly  doubt  it, 
and  the  idea  does  not  argue  any  very  great 
familiarity  with  the  Levitical  Law  in  those 
who  originated  it.  It  was  hardly  proba- 
ble that  the  Jews,  who  were  strictly  for- 
bidden to  eat  blood  at  any  time,  would  go 
out  of  their  way  to  combine  sacrilege  with 
disobedience  by  leavening  the  Passover 
cakes  with  blood  either  of  man  or  beast. 
The  earliest  case  of  the  kind  on  record 
is  related  by  Socrates  {Eccl.  Hist.  vii.  16) 
as  having  occurred  about  a.d.  414  at  a 
place  between  Chalcis  and  Antioch  in 
Syria,  where  a  Christian  boy  is  said  to 
have  been  crucified  by  the  Jews.  But  the 
tradition  is  chiefly  a  medieval  one.  All 
tourists  on  the  Rhine  who  have  visited 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  St.  Werner's 
Chapel  at  Bacharach  are  aware  that  the 
quaint  little  town — sadly  despoiled  of  its 
antiquarian  interest  by  the  fire  of  1872 — 
is  not  more  famous  for  its  wines  than 
for  the  memory  of  its  martyr  boy.  St. 
Werner,  according  to  the  local  tradition, 
was  crucified  by  the  Jews  in  1286  and 
thrown  into  the  Rhine  at  Oberwesel,  but 
his  body  floated  up  the  stream  by  mira- 
cle to  Bacharach,  where  it  was  rescued  to 
the  confusion  of  the  murderers  and  the 
glory  of  the  youthful  saint,  in  whose 
honor  the  Gothic  church,  still  beautiful 
in  its  ruinous  state,  was  erected  in  1293 


on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  town  and 
beneath  the  Castk  of  Stahleck,  now  also 
a  ruin,  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1689. 
This  is  but  one  out  of  many  similar  tales 
current  in  the  middle  ages  both  in  Ger- 
many and  England  of  the  murder  of  Chris- 
tian children  by  the  Jews,  some  of  which 
even  recall  the  incident  of  the  drowning 
and  the  miraculous  rescue  of  the  body. 
The  best  known  perhaps,  as  well  as  the 
most  authentic,  of  the  English  legends  is 
that  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  recorded  by 
Matthew  of  Paris  and  in  Chaucer's  Can- 
terbiD-y  Talcs,  which  has  a  basis  in  fact. 
In  1255  a  woman  of  Lincoln  found  the 
dead  body  of  her  son,  a  child  of  eight 
years  old,  in  a  well  near  a  Jew's  house, 
who  was  arrested,  and  on  the  strength  of 
a  confession  wrung  from  him,  he  and 
ninety-two  of  the  richest  Jews  in  Lincoln 
were  imprisoned,  and  their  goods  confis- 
cated to  the  royal  exchequer,  eighteen  of 
them  being  at  once  hung.  The  Francis- 
cans to  their  credit  interceded  for  the 
rest,  and  thirty-five  were  released.  In 
this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
boy  was  really  murdered,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  his  murderers  were  Jews. 
Whether  indeed  any  actual  occurrence 
of  the  kind  ever  took  place,  to  give  plau- 
sibility to  these  multiplied  legends,  it  is 
impossible  now  to  determine  with  certain- 
ty, but  there  does  seem  to  have  been  a 
case  of  the  kind  at  Trent  in  the  Holy 
Week  of  1475.  Other  well-known  stories 
of  such  boy-martyrs  are  those  of  St. 
William  of  Norwich  (1144),  St.  Robert  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  (1181),  St.  Rudolph 
of  Berne  (1287),  St.  Albert  in  Poland  in 
1598,  and  several  more.  That  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Church  the  Jews  manifested, 
as  Milman  points  out,  a  peculiar  animos- 
ity against  Christians,  and  used  their  in- 
fluence to  fan  the  flame  of  Pagan  persecu- 
tion, is  matter  of  history.  And  it  is  by 
no  means  incredible  that,  when  smarting 
under  the  capricious  cruelties  to  which 
they  were  frequently  exposed  at  the  hands 
of  the  populace,  and  sometimes  of  their 
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rulers,  in  mediaeval  Europe,  without 
any  hope  of  legal  redress,  they  may  now 
and  then  have  fiercely  retaliated,  like 
wild  beasts  driven  to  bay,  on  their  op- 
pressors. Cruelty  as  well  as  avarice  has 
always  found  a  place  among  their  nation- 
al vices.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  provoca- 
tion was  certainly  excessive,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  travel  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  own  country  for  examples, 
unhappily  too  easy  to  discover  and  too 
abundant  to  be  explained  by  any  acci- 
dental cause,  of  the  kind  of  treatment 
which  they,  were  condemned  periodical- 
ly, if  not  habitually,  to  endure.  That 
there  was  somethmg  in  their  own  con- 
duct, and  especially  in  their  exclusive  and 
highly  profitable  practice  of  "usury," 
at  that  time  forbidden  to  all  Christians 
both  by  civil  and  canon  law,  to  intensify 
the  strong  religious  and  race  hatred  char- 
acteristic of  the  age,  we  have  shown  on  a 
former  occasion  in  discussing  the  Jiideii- 
hass  in  history.  As  to  the  rate  of  interest 
they  usually  charged,  some  notion  may  be 
inferred  from  an  edict  of  Philip  Augustus 
of  France  limiting  the  Jews  to  48  per  cent. 
But  it  is  difficult  for  us,  without  some 
reference  to  detailed  cases,  to  realize  in 
the  present  day  the  kind  of  antagonism 
which  existed  for  centuries  between  two 
classes  of  the  population  who,  if  not  exact- 
ly fellow-countrymen  or  fellow-citizens — 
for  the  Jews  of  course  enjoyed  no  civic 
rights — were  near  neighbors  brought  con- 
stantly into  close  personal  intercourse 
with  one  another.  A  few  facts  collect- 
ed from  English  history  only  will  suffice 
to  illustrate  what  we  mean. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Jews,  besides  being  odious  to  the  peqple 
on  religious  and  other  grounds,  were  en- 
tirely out  of  the  protection  of  the  law, 
and  therefore  were  the  more  convenient 
victims  of  the  rapacity  of  kings  and  other 
high  personages  who  did  not  share  the 
popular  antipathy,  however  ready  they 
might  be  to  utilize  it  for  their  own  ends. 
This  will  help  to  explain  such  high-hand- 
ed acts  of  oppression  as  when  e.g.  King 
John  threw  all  the  Jews  in  England  into 
prison  and  exacted  66,000  marks  for 
their  ransom  ;  when  at  another  time  Isaac 
the  Jew  had  himself  to  pay  5100  marks  ; 
Brun,  3000  ;  Jurnet,  2000  ;  Bennett, 
500  :  or  when  Henry  III.,  after  borrow- 
ing 5000  marks  from  the  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall, handed  over  to  him  all  the  Jews  in 


the  kingdom  by  way  of  repayment.  In 
1 241  the  King  exacted  20,000  marks  of 
them,  and  two  years  later  Aaron  of  York 
was  required  to  pay  over  4000,  and  again 
eight  years  later  20,000  marks  on  a  charge 
of  forgery;  in  1255  Henry  demanded 
8000  marks  more  of  the  Jews,  and  threat- 
ened to  hang  them  if  they  refused  compli- 
ance. King  John  had  extorted  70,000 
marks  from  a  Jew  of  Bristol  by  ordering 
one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  every'day  un- 
til he  complied  ;  after  the  seventh  tooth 
had  been  extracted  the  money  was  paid. 
Eighteen  Jews  were  hanged,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
on  the  charge  of  crucifying  a  Christian 
child.  But  it  is  clear  enough  that  mediae- 
val sovereigns  were  generally  actuated  by 
a  less  respectable  motive  than  bigotry  in 
their  persecution  of  the  Jews.  I)u  Cange, 
indeed,  tells  us  of  a  French  law  enacting 
that  a  Jew  who  embraced  Christianity 
should  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels 
to  the  King  ;  the  converted  Jew  would  no 
longer  have  the  same  opportunities  of 
amassing  usurious  wealth  which  Christian 
potentates  could  plunder.  Under  the 
undevout  but  politic  Henry  II.  the  Eng- 
lish Jews  had  been  protected,  and  had 
grown  rich,  and  they  were  naturally  anx- 
ious to  lose  no  time  in  bespeaking  the 
favor  of  his  successor,  and  consequently 
hastened  to  London  with  presents  from 
every  part  of  the  country.  But  Richard 
I.,  whether  from  fear  of  a  popular  tu- 
mult or  from  religious  motives,  forbade 
their  approaching  him  on  the  day  of  his 
coronation,  in  spite  of  which  some  of  them 
were  imprudent  enough  to  enter  the  palace 
gates.  They  were  expelled  with  insult, 
and  a  report  spread  that  the  King  had 
given  a  general  permission  to  massacre 
and  plunder  them,  on  the  strength  of 
which  the  populace  assembled  in  great 
numbers,  killed  every  Jew  they  found  in 
the  streets,  and  set  fire  to  Jewish  houses. 
The  King  sent  his  justiciary  with  several 
knights  to  disperse  the  rioters,  but  they 
could  effect  nothing,  and  he  had  to  con- 
tent himself  with  hanging  three  of  the 
ringleaders,  on  the  pretext  that  they  had 
burned  the  houses  of  Christians,  and  is- 
suing a  proclamation  guaranteeing  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  Jews  ;  he  dared 
not  offend  his  new  subjects  by  oi)en  se- 
verity against  the  assailants  of  the  hated 
race.  How  they  fared  under  King  John 
we  have  already  seen.     In  the  next  reign, 
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during  riots  in  London,  Despenser,  the 
justiciary,  imprisoned  five  hundred  Jews 
— men,  women,  and  children — in  order  to 
extort  a  large  ransom  from  the  wealthier 
of  them,  and  then  abandoned  the  rest  to 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  who  stripped 
and  massacred  them  all  in  cold  blood. 
Cock  ben  Abraham,  then  reputed  the 
richest  man  in  England,  was  murdered 
in  his  own  house  by  John  Fitzjohn,  one 
of  the  barons,  who  at  first  seized  all  his 
goods  for  himself,  but  afterward  judged 
it  more  prudent  to  present  a  portion  to 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  thus  secure  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  remainder. 
The  Earl  of  Gloucester  about  the  same 
time  put  to  death  all  the  Jews  in  Canter- 
bury, and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  destroyed 
the  houses  of  those  in  Worcester  and 
compelled  them  to  receive  baptism. 

On  the  whole,  however,  in  spite  of 
royal  extortion  and  popular  outbreaks, 
the  Jews  had  been  protected  in  a  way  by 
the  Norman  sovereigns,  since  their  first 
introduction  into  this  country  under 
William  the  Conqueror  till  the  reign  of 
Edward  L,  and  they  had  amassed  enor- 
mous wealth.  Edward  appears  for  some 
reason  to  have  conceived  a  violent  antip- 
athy to  them,  which  led  him  eventually 
to  deprive  himself  of  what  his  predeces- 
sors had  found  so  convenient  and  inex- 
haustible a  source  of  revenue.  In  his 
first  year  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  erect 
synagogues,  to  hold  any  fief  or  free  ten- 
ement, or  to  demand  interest  for  the  loan 
of  money — a  provision  which  struck  at  the 
very  roots  at  once  of  their  occupation  and 
their  prosperity.  Moreover,  every  Jewish 
child  of  seven  years  old  was  ordered  to 
wear  a  distinctive  badge — no  trivial  mat- 
ter in  the  then  state  of  popular  feeling 
toward  them  —  and  every  Jew  over 
twelve  of  either  sex  had  to  pay  an  an- 
nual capitation  fee  of  threepence  at 
Easter.  Being  thus  cut  off  from  their 
former  means  of  livelihood  they  took  to 
clipping  and  adulterating  the  coin,  a  fraud 
not  so  easy  to  detect  at  a  period  when 
the  silver  penny  was  allowed  to  be  divided 
into  halves  and  quarters.  In  London 
alone  280  Jews  were  hanged  for  this  of- 
fence and  as  many  more  probably  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  their  houses  and 
goods  being  confiscated  to  the  Crown. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst.  In  1287 
all  the  Jews  in  England,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex  or  age,  were    arrested    and 


thrown  into  prison  on  one  day,  and  kept 
there  till  they  had  paid  the  King  a  fine  of 
12,000/.  Three  years  afterward  a  proc- 
lamation was  issued  directing  the  whole 
of  them  to  quit  the  kingdom  within  two 
months  under  pain  of  death.  In  obedi- 
ence to  this  injunction,  16,511  exiles  left 
the  shores  of  England,  being  furnished 
with  passports  and  a  competent  supply 
for  their  journey,  but  their  property  of 
every  kind  was  confiscated  to  the  Crown. 
Hume  observes  that  "very  few  of  that 
nation  have  since  lived  in  England." 
A  century  later  they  were  expelled  from 
France,  and  two  centuries  later  from 
Spain.  Many  of  the  exiles  from  Eng- 
land are  recorded  to  have  perished  on 
their  voyage,  some  through  the  rapacity 
or  hatred  of  the  sailors,  of  whom  several 
were  afterward  executed  for  the  crime. 
There  is  a  story  told  by  Walter  of  Hem- 
ingford,  with  much  satisfaction,  of  how 
certain  Jews  were  persuaded  by  the  cap- 
tain of  their  vessel  to  walk  on  the  sands 
at  low  water  till  the  rising  tide  drowned 
them  all.  The  monkish  chronicle  adds 
—what  is  happily  untrue — that  the  cap- 
tain was  pardoned  and  rewarded  by  the 
King  ;  on  the  contrary  he  was  hanged. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  in  con- 
clusion that  the  Jews  owe  in  no  slight 
measure  to  the  enforced  isolation  and 
even  persecution  of  their  mediaeval  ex- 
perience that  internal  coherence  and 
solidarity  which  has  hitherto  enabled 
them  to  retain  unchanged  their  national 
existence  and  character.  The  opinion 
of  Spinoza  ion  this  point  is  remark- 
able :  "  That  the  Jews  have  maintained 
themselves  so  long  in  spite  of  their  dis- 
persed and  disorganized  condition  is  not 
at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  they  separated  themselves 
from  all  other  nationalities  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  upon  themselves  the  hatred 
of  all.  .  .  .  Experience  shows  that 
there  conservation  is  due  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  the  very  hatred  which  they  have 
incurred. ' '  It  is  in  accordance  with  this 
view  that  Professor  Wellhausen,  in  con- 
cluding his  article  on  "  Israel"  in  the 
Encyclopivdia  Britan/iica,  avows  his  con- 
viction that  "  the  so-called  emancipation 
of  the  Jevvs  must  inevitably  lead  to  the 
extinction  of  Judaism  wherever  the  proc- 
ess is  extended  beyond  the  political  to 
the  social  sphere,"  though  he  admits 
that  centuries  may  be  required  for  the 
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FOUR  POPULAR   SONGS  OF  ITALY. 

by  j.  a,  symonds. 

Venetian. 

I. 

Cursed  luck,  to  love  ;  to  be  alone  the  lover  ! 

Then,   then,   the  fancy  flies  heaven-high  ;  high  o'er  us 
She  fiieshigh  o'er  us;  high  as  the  sun  above  her: 

Cursed  luck,  to  love  ;  to  be  alone  the  lover  ! 


All  night  upon  my  bed  I  toss  and  languish  : 
For  thee,  my  girl,   I  get  no  snatch  of  slumber  : 

The  very  bed-clothes  on  my  bed  in  anguish 

Wail  and  make  clamor  ;  that  I  find  no  slumber. 

Tuscan. 


O  swallow,   swallow,  with  the  sea  beneath  thee  ; 

How  fair  thy  feathers  shine,  how  free  they  hover  ! 
Give  me  one  feather  from  thy  wings,    I  prithee  ; 

Fain  would  I  write  a  letter  to  my  lover. 
And  when  I've  written  it  and  made  it  charming, 
I'll  give  thee  back  thy  feather,   swallow  darling  : 
And  when  I've  written  it  and  gilt  it  over, 
I'll  give  thee  back  thy  feather,  free  sea-rover. 


0  love,  you  pass,  singing,  while  night  is  sleeping  ; 
I,  wpetched  I,  lie  on  my  bed  and  listen  : 

1  to  my  mother  turn  my  shoulders,  weeping  ; 
Blood  are  the  tears  that  on  my  pillow  glisten. 

Beyond  the  bed  I've  set  a  broad  stream  flowing  ; 
With  so  much  weeping  I  am  sightless  growing  ; 
Beyond  the  bed  I've  made  a  flowing  river  ; 
With  so  much  weeping  I  am  blind  forever. 


London  Academy. 


THE  SAINTS  OF  ISLAM. 
BY    W.    S.    LILLY. 

Not  one  of  the  least  significant  tokens  systems    which    have  played,   and    are 

of  the  widening  of  men's   thoughts  in  playing,  so  vast  a  part  in  the  career  of 

the  present  age  is  the  great  and 'growing  humanity.      Of  all  facts  about  our  race, 

interest    taken     in    the     non-Christian  in   any  age  or  in   any  clime,   the  most 
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momentous  assuredly  are  the  religious, 
according  to  the  profound  saying  of  the 
Bhagavad-Ciila:  "  Faith  is  the  dominant 
principle  in  man  :  whatever  is  a  man's 
faith,  that  is  a  man's  self."  Hence  the 
importance  of  the  additions  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  world's  creeds  made  by  the 
recent  labors,  so  unwearied  and  often 
so  ill  appreciated,  of  Oriental  scholars  ; 
labors  of  which — to  give  merely  two  in- 
stances offered  by  our  own  country — 
such  excellent  results  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  invaluable  versions  of  the 
"  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  due  to 
the  indomitable  energy  and  indefati- 
gable perseverance  of  Professor  Max 
Mliller,  supported  by  the  well-merited 
aid  of  the  University  of  Oxford  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  ;  and  in  the 
hardly  less  important  "  Oriental  Series," 
the  fruit  of  the  unassisted  enterprise 
and  faith  unfailing  of  Mr.  Triibner. 
Consider  for  a  moment  what  the  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  world  is  at  this 
moment.  Let  us  take  its  population  to 
be  1,250,000,000,  which  appears  to  be 
the  most  probable  estimate.  Of  these, 
327,000,000  are  set  down  as  Christians, 
using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense, 
160,000,000  as  Hindus,  and  155,000,000 
as  Muhammadans,  while  Buddhists  are 
reckoned  at  the  astounding  figure  of 
500,000,000.  It  is  true  that  in  this 
calculation  the  statistician  counts  as 
Buddhists  all  the  population  of  China, 
a  country  where  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  religion  each  man  professes,  as 
most  of  its  inhabitants  will  with  equal 
readiness  assist  at  the  Confucian  sacri- 
fices, or  attend  the  Taossean  cere- 
monies, or  offer  flowers  before  the 
image  of  the  Buddha.  Still,  to  put  the 
case  at  the  weakest,  the  great  majority  of 
them  may  be  considered  occasional 
conformists  to  the  Buddhist  Church, 
and  so  may  be  ascribed  to  it  with  as 
good  warrant,  to  say  the  least,  as  that 
by  which  vast  multitudes  of  Europeans 
and  Americans  are  accounted  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity.  Of  all  these 
non-Christian  systems,  none,  perhaps,  is 
more  worthy  of  intelligent  study  than 
the  faith  of  Islam,  The  Vedic  religion, 
culminating  in  those  mystic  Upanishads 
which  Schopenhauer  judged  "  products 
of  the  highest  wisdom,"  the  "  most 
beneficial  and  elevating"  of  philosophic 
works,    must   be    admitted   to  be  more 


strangely  fascinating,  although  we  may 
account  as  extravagant  the  great  pessi- 
mist's outburst  of  transcendent  admi- 
ration :  nor  is  its  interest  merely  by- 
gone :  the  leading  tenets  of  the  Vedanta 
are  more  or  less  known  in  every  Indian 
village,  and  mainly  supply  such  religious 
faith  as  the  Hindus  have,  apart  from 
mere  caste  observances.  Buddhism,  the 
gentlest,  the  purest,  or,  as  the  late 
Bishop  Milman*  deemed,  the  holiest  of 
all  creeds  save  Christianity,  is  more 
winning  and  heart-subduing,  instinct  as 
it  is  with  the  personality  of  its  great 
founder — "  the  nearest  in  character  and 
effect,  among  heathen  precursors  of  the 
truth,  to  Him  who  is  the  Way,  the 
Truth  and  the  Life  ;"  and  the  fact,  that 
of  the  three  creeds  claiming  universality 
it  must  be  held  to  have  most  nearly 
attained  it,  if  judged  by  a  mere  numeri- 
cal test,  invests  it  with  special  claims 
to  the  attention  of  the  student  of  man 
and  of  society.  Confucianism  is  of 
peculiar  importance  to  the  modern 
world,  as  exhibiting  the  working  of 
something  very  near  akin  to  nineteenth- 
century  Positivism,  upon  a  vast  scale 
and  through  a  long  succession  of  ages  ; 
while  the  doctrine  of  Laotze — now,  in- 
deed, grossly  degenerate,  and  corrupted 
into  mere  superstition  and  magic — is 
well  worthy  of  investigation  as  the  bold 
and  honest  attempt  of  a  great  genius,  in 
rudimentary  conditions  of  thought,  to 
satisfy  those  cravings  after  something 
deeper  and  higher  than  the  seen  and 
visible,  which  are  a  perpetual  and  in- 
eradicable fact  of  human  nature.  Zoro- 
astrianism,  again,  although  little  more 
than  "  a  fading  verbal  memory"  in  the 
present  day,  is  of  the  highest  value  to 
hierology,  as  "  enabling  us  to  go  back 
to  the  very  heart  of  that  momentous 
period  in  the  history  of  religious  thought 
which  saw   the   blending  of  the   Aryan 


*  "There  is  to  me  always  something  quieter 
and  purer,  almost,  if  the  word  may  be  used, 
holier,  in  the  traces  of  Buddhism  than  in  those  of 
any  other  heathen  religion.  Among  the  hea- 
then precursors  of  the  truth,  I  feel  more  and 
more  that  Sakya  Muni  was  the  nearest  in  char- 
acter and  effect  to  Him  who  is  '  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life.'  There  is  a  fierceness  in 
Islamism.  a  foulness  in  Hinduism,  butagentle- 
ness  and  purity,  however  childish,  and  even  per- 
haps almost  silly,  in  Buddhism  which  is  very 
attractive." — "  Memoir  of  Bishop  Milman,"  p. 
203. 
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mind  with  the  Semitic,"*  But  Islam- 
ism,  if  in  itself  less  attractive  than  its 
rivals,  and  of  less  account  to  "  the 
science  of  religion,"  may,  for  two  rea- 
sons of  a  very  practical  kind,  be  deemed 
to  possess  a  peculiar  interest  for  thought- 
ful minds.  In  the  first  place,  like 
Christianity,  it  has  sprung  from  the 
faith  of  Abraham  ;  and  its  relationship 
to  the  religion -of  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Ishmael,  the  son  of  the 
bondswoman,  to  Isaac,  the  child  of 
promise.  Between  the  two  systems  there 
is  to  be  traced,  both  in  their  fundamen- 
tal doctrines  and  in  their  historical 
development,  a  family  resemblance 
which  is  as  full  of  instruction  as  is  the 
dissimilarity,  that  may  be  traced  more 
frequently  still — as  full  or  fuller. 
Then,  again,  Islamism  is  the  one  religion 
of  the  world,  besides  Christianity,  which 
now  exhibits  much  evidence  of  vitality  : 
indeed,  a  comparison  between  it  and 
Christianity,  in  this  respect,  will  not  be 
altogether  to  its  disadvantage.  While 
what  once  was  Christendom  is  throwing 
off,  almost  everywhere,  its  public  alle- 
giance to  the  faith  that  mainly  has  made 
it  what  it  is,  is  forsaking  the  guide  of  its 
youth,  and  forgetting  the  covenant  of  its 
God,  there  has  been  rekindled  in  Islam 
.  an  enthusiastic  eagerness,  a  defiant  zeal 
of  religious  profession,  which  has  singu- 
larly impressed  every  careful  observer  of 
Eastern  life.  Throughout  the  Turkish 
Empire  a  system  of  primary  schools, 
originally  intended  to  be  as  godless  as 
the  most  thoroughgoing  Secularist 
among  ourselves  could  desire,  has  be- 
come an  instrument  of  strictly  orthodox 
Muhammadan  education.  The  precept 
of  the  Prophet  against  intoxicating 
drink — the  distinctive  law  of  his  religion, 
as  we  may  account  it — now  receives 
generally  a  scrupulous  obedience,  which 
compares  strikingly  with  the  laxity  of  an 
elder  generation.  The  Ramadan  is 
strictly  observed  ;  and — singular  con- 
trast to  the  spectacle  presented  by  Lent 
in,  say,  France  or  Italy — even  those 
who  transgress  its  penitential  discipline 
pay  it  exterior  respect,  and  veil  in 
privacy     their     self-indulgence,  f      The 

*  Darmesteter,  in  "Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,"  vol.  iv.,  Intro,   p.  12. 

f  "  Le  jeune  du  mois  de  Ramadhan  est  ob- 
serve strictement  par  Timmense  majority  des 
fideles  :  ceux  memes  des  riches  qui  se  per  met- 


public  offices  of  religion  are  largely  at- 
tended ;  the  holy  places  are  thronged  by 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  Muslim 
world  ;  and,  what  is  even  more  singifi- 
cant,  that  missionary  activity  which  may 
be  considered  the  main  test  "  stantis  vel 
cadentis  ecclesis,"'  is  most  remarkably 
and  most  fruitfully  manifested.  As  a  very 
competent  authority  tells  us,  "  While 
all  the  temporal  advantages  offered  by 
European  protection  and  support,  not  to 
mention  the  direct  persuasion  and  in- 
direct subsidy  of  well-to-do  missionaries, 
can  scarcely,  or  indeed  more  truly  not 
at  all,  procure  a  single  convert  from 
Islilm  to  any  form  of  Christianity,  Greek, 
Armenian,  Catholic,  or  Protestant,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  reverse  process  yearly 
enrolls  a  very  sensible  number  from  one 
or  another,  or  all  of  these  sects,  under 
the  unity  of  the  Green  Banner.  This 
in  Turkish  Asia  ;  while  from  Africa  re- 
ports reach  us  of  whole  Negro  tribes 
abandoning  their  hereditary  fetish  for 
the  religion  called  of  Abraham  ;  and 
after  all  due  allowance  made  for  dis- 
tance and  exaggeration,  the  current  idea 
that  the  Libyan  Peninsula  will  soon  be, 
what  its  best  portions  in  North  and  East 
already  are,  a  land  of  Islam,  seems  by  no 
means  destitute  of  probability.  To  sum 
up,  Mahometan  fervor  has  first  been 
thoroughly  rekindled  within  the  limits 
which  its  half-extinguished  ashes  cover- 
ed a  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  next,  the 
increased  heat  has,  by  a  natural  law,  ex- 
tended over  whatever  lies  nearest  to  but 
beyond  the  former  circumference."* 

II. 

Such  are  some  of  the  special  claims 
upon  our  attention  which  the  religion  of 
Muhammad  presents.  In  what  I  am 
about  to  write,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of 
that  religion,  or  to  consider  its  relations 
with  Judaism  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
Christianity  upon  the  other.  I  wish 
rather  to  point — and  I  can  pretend  to  do 
little  more  than  point — to  a  very  fruitful 
field  of  inquiry  in  connection  with  it, 
which,  as  yet,  has  been  but  little  ex-, 
plored   by  European  scholars  ;  I  mean 

tent  de  I'enfreindre  le  font  en  secret  et  ne  veulent 
pas  en  avoir  le  nom." — Dozy  :  Essai  sur  V his- 
toire  de  P lilaviisme,   p.  508. 

*  "  Essays  on  Eastern  Subjects,"  by  W.  G. 
Palgrave,  p.  123. 
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its  bagiology.  The  doctrines  of  IshTm 
and  its  practical  obligations  have  been 
copiously  expounded  to  the  Western 
world  by  many  able  writers.  But 
dogma  and  duty  are  not  the  whole  of  a 
religion.  There  are  in  our  nature  needs 
of  loving  and  of  suffering,  as  well  as  of 
believing  and  of  doing  ;  and  no  faith 
that  does  not  contain  something  to 
satisfy  these  needs  could  ever  have 
wielded  that  vast  power  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  has  been  and  is  being  ex- 
ercised by  Muhammadanism.  Hence 
the  importance  of  the  school  to  which 
the  name  of  Silfis  is  generally  given. 
M.  Dozy  well  remarks  :  "  The  influence 
which  Sufism  has  exercised  over  the 
Musalman  world,  and  which  in  our  own 
days  is  rather  increasing  than  diminish- 
ing, has  been  extremely  great  ;"  and  M. 
de  Kremer  considers  it  "  the  prepon- 
derating element  in  Musalman  civiliza- 
tion." Sufism  has  furnished  Muham- 
madanism with  its  Saints  ;  and  it  is  in 
the  Saints  of  a  religion  that  the  spiritual 
instincts  and  characteristics  of  its 
votaries  are  most  clearly  and  faithfully 
imaged.  But  the  Sufis  have  not  been 
merely  the  Saints  of  Islam  ;  they  have 
been  also  its  sages  and  its  singers. 
Muslim  poetry  is,  for  the  most  part,  the 
expression  of  Muslim  mysticism.  Mus- 
lim philosophy  has  sprung  out  of  Muslim 
theology. 

It  is  to  the  very  days  of  the  Prophet 
himself  that  we  must  go  back  for  the  rise 
of  the  spiritual  movement  which  was  so 
greatly  to  affect  his  religion  ;  and,  as 
Dr.  Pusey  has  judiciously  observed,  the 
speedy  growth  of  mystical  doctrine  in 
the  thin  and  arid  soil  of  Muhammadan- 
ism bears  eloquent  witness  to  the  need 
innate  in  the  human  mind  of  finding  some 
object  exterior  to  itself,  of  union  with 
God.*     It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 

*The  following  interesting  remarks  occur  in 
Dr.  Pusey's  preface  to  the  second  part  of  Nicoll's 
Cat.  of  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  :  "  Adnotavi  pr?e- 
terea(quotiescunque  id  mihi  innotuit),  qui  scrip- 
tores,  quneve  opera  e  Sufiorum  schola  profecta 
essent  quippe  quorum  ingenia  atque  proprieta- 
tes,  a  Tholuckio  jam  optime  reseratas,  penitus 
perspectas  habuisse,  Christiano  nynini,  ut  mihi 
quidem  videtur,  aliquantum  saltem  proderit. 
Earn  enim  doctrinam  ex  arido  atque  exili  Mo- 
hammedanismi  solo  tam  cito  esse  enatam,  res 
est  per  se  admiratione  digna,  qureque  desid- 
erium  illud,  menti  humanae  ingenitum,  diserte 
attestatur,  quo  extra  se  proripiiuret  cum  Deo 
rursus  conjungi,  necessitate  quadam  naturse, 
New  Series. -Vol.  XXXVIII.,  No.  4 


ever,  that  there  was  a  strong  vein  of  en- 
thusiasm in  the  Dreamer  of  the  Desert, 
bald  and  austere  as  was  the  monotheism 
taught  by  him.  Yes,  and  we  may  safely 
affirm  a  strong  vein  of  asceticism  too,  in 
spite  of  the  license  which  he  permitted 
himself  in  the  matter  of  his  wives — a 
license  to  be  judged  rather  by  the  Patri- 
archal than  by  the  Evangelical  standard, 
and  with  due  regard  to  the  habits  and 
traditions  of  his  age  and  country.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  there  are  passages  in  the 
Qur'an — the  transcript,  be  it  remem- 
bered, of  its  author's  mind — in  which 
warrant  may  be  found  for  those  mystical 
tendencies  so  strongly  displayed  by 
some  of  the  Prophet's  dearest  ,friends 
and  companions,  especially  by  Ali,  the 
son  of  Abu  Talib,  and  which  find  their 
natural  issue  in  the  life  of  poverty, 
mortification,  and  detachment.  It  is, 
however,  in  Taus  Aba  '  Abdi-'r-Rahman, 
who  died  in  the  year  102  of  the  Muham- 
madan  era,  that  we  should  perhaps  dis- 
cern the  true  founder  of  Islamite 
asceticism.  The  friend  of  Zaynu-'l- 
'Abidin,  Ali's  grandson,  the  pupil  of 
Abu  Hurayra,  the  devoutest  of  the 
Prophet's  friends,  and  of  Ibn  'Abbas, 
renowned  alike  for  his  profound  learning 
and  his  spotless  life,  Taus  was  the  guide 
and  oracle  of  a  school  of  disciples  whom 
he  trained  m  mortification,  poverty,  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  and  the  various 
spiritual  arts  and  devout  practices  of  the 
contemplative  life.  He  it  was  who  first 
adopted  the  high  cap  of  woollen  (■*■/(/) 
whence  the  religious  of  Isliim  were  to 
derive  their  commonest  appellation  of 
Silfl,  and  the  Khirqa,  or  long  patched 
robe,  which  is  their  distinctive  habit. 
Of  his  numerous  successors  whose  praise 
fills  the  second  of  the  Muhammadan 
centuries,  some  continuing  to  dwell  at 
Mekka,  while  others  carried  back  to 
their  own  lands  the  spiritual  discipline 

vehementer  cupit  ;  nobis  porro  ob  frigus  illud, 
quo  subinde  opprimimur,  pudorem  merito  incu- 
teret  alienorum  fervor  ;  multum  denique  in- 
teresse  mihi  visum  est,  eos  qui  Mohammedanos, 
Persas  vero  prresertim,  ex  erroribus  suis  rev- 
ocare  studuerint,  verum,  quod  in  horum  placitis 
insit,  a  falso  distinguere,  et  pro  adminiculo  quo- 
dam  veritatis  Christianae  uti  scire."  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  quotation  to  Professor  Cowell's 
very  valuable  article  on  Persian  Literature  in 
"Oxford  Essays,"  1S55,  p.  162.  The  work  of 
Tholuck  to  which  Dr.  Pusey  refers  is  the  very 
erudite  "  Ssufismus,"  the  edition  of  which  before 
me  is  dated  "  Berolini,  MDCCCXXI." 
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they  had  learned  'there,  the  time  would 
fail  me  to  speak.  Among  the  most 
famous  of  them  was  Ibnu-'s-Semmak, 
the  eloquent  and  indefatigable  preacher, 
whose  fine  saying,  "  Fear  God  as  though 
you  had  never  obeyed  Him,  and  hope  in 
Him  as  though  you  had  never  sinned 
against  Him,"  has  become  widely  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  com- 
munion. It  was  in  this  second  century 
of  Islam  that  ^Muslim  Dervishes  first  re- 
ceived a  common  rule  from  Fudhayl 
Abu  'Ali  Talikani  of  Khurasan,  who 
had  begun  life  as  a  highway  robber. 
The  story  of  his  conversion  is  worth  tell- 
ing. It  was  in  an  hour  when  he  was 
bent  upon  the  gratification  of  a  lawless 
passion — he  was  concealed  upon  the  roof 
of  the  house  where  the  girl  who  was  the 
object  of  it  dwelt — that  the  verse  of  the 
Qur'an,  recited  by  some  pious  person  in 
the  neighborhood,  fell  upon  his  ear  : 
*'  Is  it  not  high  time  for  those  who  be- 
lieve to  open  their  hearts  to  compunc- 
tion ?"  and  the  words  sunk  into  his 
soul,  and  smote  him  down  in  masterful 
contrition.  "  Yea,  Lord,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  it  is  indeed  high  time  ;"  and 
at  once  awaking  from  his  dream  of  sin, 
he  passed  the  night  in  profound  medita- 
tion. The  next  morning  he  assumed 
the  ragged  robe  of  the  religious  mendi- 
cant, and  in  time  became  widely  cele- 
brated for  his  sanctity  and  wonderful 
works,  and  drew  to  himself  many  dis- 
ciples, to  whom  he  gave  a  rule  of  life, 
the  original  of  the  monastic  institute  of 
Islam.  His  favorite  virtue  is  said  to 
have  been  the  love  of  God  in  perfect 
conformity  with  His  holy  will.  It  is  re- 
lated in  his  history,  that  upon  one  occa- 
sion, being  asked  by  the  luxurious 
Khalifa  Harfinu-'r-Rashid,  "  Have  you 
ever  met  v/ith  any  one  of  greater  detach- 
ment than  yourself  ?" '  he  made  answer  : 
"  Yes,  O  Khalifa  ;  your  detachment  ex- 
ceeds mine,  for  I  have  only  detached 
myself  from  this  little  world  doomed  to 
perdition,  while  you  seem  to  have 
detached  yourself  from  the  world  which 
is  infinite  and  shall  endure  forever." 
The  third  son  of  this  great  monarch  was 
of  a  very  different  spirit  from  his  father. 
When  a  mere  youth,  Prince  Ahmed, 
overcome  by  the  sweetness  of  the  life  of 
self-renunciation,  withdrew  from  the 
splendors  of  the  Court  of  Bagdad,  and 
went  secfetly  to  Basra,  where  he  dwelt, 


unknown,  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
his  bed  a  piece  of  matting,  his  pillow  a 
stone,  working  with  his  own  hands  for 
his  daily  subsistence,  and  taking  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,  for  what  was 
left  after  he  had  satisfied  the  bare 
necessities  of  the  body  he  bestowed  in 
alms.  This  St.  Alexius  of  Islam  died 
at  twenty,  his  delicate  frame  quite  worn 
out  by  his  austerities.  But  before  he 
passed  away  he  sent  to  the  Khalifa  the 
one  relic  of  his  former  rank  which  he 
had  retained,  a  precious  jewel,  given 
him  by  his  mother  Zubayda,  with  the 
message  :  "  He  who  sends  thee  this, 
wishes  thee  such  happiness  at  thy  last 
hour  as  he  himself  enjoys."  Fudhayl's 
successor  in  the  generalship  of  his  order, 
Bishr  the  Barefooted,  was,  like  himself, 
a  reclaimed  sinner.  The  legend  tells  us 
that  his  conversion  was  on  this  wise. 
One  day,  as  he  was  walking  in  the 
streets  of  Bagdad,  he  saw  lying  on  the 
ground  a  piece  of  paper,  upon  which 
was  written  the  most  holy  Name  of 
God.  He  picked  it  up,  and  took  it 
home  with  him  to  preserve  it  from  prof- 
anation, and  in  the  night  he  heard  a 
voice,  "  Bishr,  thou  hast  honored  my 
Name,  and  I  will  honor  thine,  in  this 
world,  and  in  the  world  to  come." 
Next  day  he  entered  upon  the  life  of 
penance.  His  greatest  trial  is  said  to 
have  arisen  from  the  praise  of  men. 
"O  God,"  he  would  pray,  "save  me 
from  this  glory,  the  requital  of  which 
may  be  confusion  in  another  life."  The 
great  light  of  Muhammadan  monasticism 
in  the  third  century  is  Dhu-'n-Nun,  the 
Egyptian,  of  whose  supernatural  powers 
such  striking  narratives  remain,  and 
whose  singular  intrepidity  in  rebuking 
wickedness  in  high  places  signally  illus- 
trates the  virtues  of  which  he  is  held  by 
Muslim  hagiologists  to  be  the  special 
type — confidence  in  God,  and  contempt 
of  the  world.  His  scourgings  and  re- 
vilings,  his  chains  and  bitter  bondage, 
only  drew  from  him,  as  his  biographer 
relates,  expressions  of  joy  that  he  was 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  thus  for  God. 
Three  things  are  said  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  liis  constant  prayer — that  he 
might  never  have  any  certainty  of  the 
morrow's  subsistence  ;  that  he  might 
never  be  in  honor  among  men  ;  and 
that  he  might  see  God's  face  in  mercy 
at  the  hour  of  death.     He  was  buried  at 
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Cairo,  where  his  shrine  still  attracts 
numerous  pilgrims.  In  the  next  century 
we  come  upon  the  great  name  of  the 
martyr  Hosan-el-Halluj.  He  suffered 
at  Bagdad  in  the  year  303  of  the  Hijra, 
"  though  not  until  he  had  founded  a 
new  and  well-defined  school  of  doctrine, 
destined  to  count  among  its  i)rofessors 
in  later  times  three  names  of  gigantic 
reputation  and  influence  in  the  East — 
the  ascetic  'Abdu-'l-Qadiri-'l-Glirini, 
the  doctor  Muhyi-'d-Din,  Ibnu-'l- 
'Arabiyyi'l-Magribl,  and  the  i^oet 
'  Umar  Ibnu-'l-ridh,  author  of  the  cele- 
brated "  Divan,"  unrivalled  in  depth 
and  beauty."*  It  is  related  of  him  that 
"his  fasts  were  prolonged  to  three  or 
four  continuous  days,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  ecstasies,  in  which  he  was 
often  seen  raised  from  the  earth  and 
surrounded  by  light. "  The  distinctive 
note  of  his  teaching  was  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will,  a  tenet  which  aroused 
against  him  much  theological  animosity. 
He  was  put  to  death  with  circumstances 
of  revolting  cruelty,  and  his  last  utter- 
ances amid  his  torments  were  an  ex- 
hortation to  those  who  stood  around  not 
to  allow  the  spectacle  to  make  them 
doubt  of  the  Divine  goodness  :  "  God 
herein  treats  me  as  a  friend  treats  his 
friend  ;  He  passes  to  me  the  cup  of  suffer- 
ing of  which  He  has  first  drunk  Him- 
selt" — an  enigmatical  saying  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Muslim,  lending  some  color 
to  the  accusation  of  covert  Christian 
teaching  brought  against  the  martyr. 

III. 
I  cannot  follow  further,  even  in  this 
fragmentary  outline,  the  long  catalogue 
of  Muslim  Saints.  I  go  on  to  consider 
their  doctrine,  which  presents  a  curious 
analogy  to  much  that  we  find  in  the 
writings  of  Christian  mystics  ;  although, 
of  course,  differences  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  kind  also  exist.  I  do  not  know 
where  a  belter  compendium  of  it,  in  its 
practical  aspect,  is  to  be  found  than  in 
the  Pend-Nama,  or  Book  of  Counsels  of 


*  Home  and  Foreign  Review,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
571.  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
to  the  very  able  paper  on  Asceticism  among 
Mohammedan  Nations — it  is  commonly  attrib- 
uted to  Mr.  W.  G.  Palgrave — whence  these 
words  are  cited,  and  from  which  much  of  the 
matter  of  this  and  the  two  preceding  pages  has 
been  obtained. 


Faridu-'d-Din,  'Attar,  of  which  we  owe 
an  excellent  translation,  enriched  with 
copious  and  profoundly  erudite  notes, 
to  M.  Silvestre  de  .Sacy.  The  author 
of  this  poem,  or,  as  we  should  rather 
say,  religious  manual  in  verse,  was  him- 
self an  eminent  Saint.  His  biographer, 
Dawlatshfih  of  Samarcand,  tells  us  that 
in  the  practice  of  the  divine  precepts  he 
had  no  equal  ;  that  for  his  tender  piety, 
his  affectionate  and  loving  devotion,  he 
was  reckoned  the  light  of  his  age  ;  that 
he  was  submerged  in  the  ocean  of  the 
knowledge  of  God,  plunged  in  the  sea 
of  the  Divine  Intuition.  Born  in  the  year 
513  of  the  Hijra,  the  son  of  a  rich  trader 
in  spices  and  drugs,  he  succeeded  to  his 
father's  business  on  coming  to  man's 
estate,  and  prosperously  carried  it  on, 
until  one  day,  as  he  was  standing  among 
his  bales,  surrounded  by  his  clerks  and 
servants,  a  holy  anchorite  appeared  be- 
fore him,  at  the  door,  and  gazed  around 
with  strange,  wild  eyes,  which  soon 
filled  with  tears,  'Attar  sharply  re- 
buked him  for  his  seeming  curiosity,  and 
bade  him  go  away.  "  That  is  easily 
done,"  said  the  Dervish  ;  "  I  have  little 
to  bear  along  with  me  ;  nothing  but  this 
poor  habit.  But  you — when  the  time 
comes  for  you  to  go  away,  with  all  this 
costly  merchandise,  how  will  you  set 
about  it  ?  You  would  do  well  to 
arrange,  before  that  inevitable  hour  ar- 
rives, about  packing  up  your  treasures." 
An  old  and  well-worn  argument,  which 
sufficed  for  'Attar,  as  it  has  sufficed  for 
millions  before  and  since.  Was  it  with 
him  as  with  the  knight  of  the  Arthurian 
romance,  listening  to  the  nun  who  had 
seen  the  Holy  Grail  : 

'■  . . . .and  as  she  spake 
She  sent  the  deathless  passion  in  her  eyes 
Through  him  :  and  made  him  hers,  and  laid  her 

mind, 
On  him  :  and  he  believed  in  her  belief." 

It  may  well  have  been.  The  word  the 
historian  uses  of  the  ascetic  signifies — 
"he  who  is  illuminated,"  and  whose 
light  in  turn  attracts  others.  'Attilr  was 
not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  calling. 
"  He  forsook  all  that  he  had,  renounced 
entirely  the  business  of  the  world,  and 
betook  himself  to  penance.  From  a 
captive  fast  bound  in  the  chains  of  am- 
bition and  lucre,  he  became  the  prisoner 
of  sorrow,  but  a  sorrow  which  leads  to 
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true  liberty."  Entering  the  monastery 
of  the  venerable  sheikh,  Ruknu-'d-Din- 
Asaf,  who  was  then  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished masters  of  the  contemplative 
life,  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the 
things  of  God,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
days  he  was  held  to  have  attained  to  the 
highest  degree  of  spirituality  that  can  be 
reached  in  this  world — that  seventh  stage 
described  by  himself  in  words  to  which 
I  shall  refer  later  on.  We  owe  to  him 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  the  order  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  mystical  poems 
which  hold  a  high  place  in  Persian 
literature.  His  life  of  piety  was 
crowned  by  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of 
the  Mogul  invaders  under  Jengiz 
Khan.  His  Pend-Nama,  with  which  I 
am  immediately  concerned,  appears  to 
have  been  composed  for  some  beloved 
disciple,  who  is  addressed  throughout  it 
as  "My  Friend,"  "  My  Brother,"  and 
more  frequently,  "  My  Son."  In  read- 
ing it  we  are  reminded  at  one  time  of 
the  "Imitation,"  at  another  of  the 
"  Spiritual  Combat,"  and  again  of  the 
Sapiential  Books  of  the  Christian  Canon. 
He  begins  by  invoking  the  Name  of 
God — the  All-Bountiful  and  All-Merci- 
ful, essentially  Holy  in  His  Nature,  and 
exempt  by  His  Attributes  from  all  im- 
perfection. Next  the  Prophet  is  cele- 
brated ;  and  then  there  are  verses  in 
honor  of  the  seven  chief  doctors  of 
Islam.  A  confession  of  sin  and  prayer 
for  pardon  follows,  conceived  in  a  strain 
of  intense  realization,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  the  corruption  of  human  nature  as 
seen  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  perfec- 
tions ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  illimit- 
able mercy  of  God.  "  Thou  doest  only 
good.  We  have  done  very  wickedly. 
Every  instant  of  our  existence  has  been 
marked  by  new  faults.  We  have  never 
once  obeyed  Thy  laws  with  a  heart  en- 
tirely submissive  and  content.  A  fugi- 
tive slave,  I  approach  Thy  gate.  Shame 
hath  covered  my  face.  But  Thyself 
hast  commanded  Thy  servants  not  to 
give  themselves  up  to  despair.*  Thou 
shalt  purify  me  from  my  sins  before 
Thou   turnest  me  again   to   the  dust." 

*  The  reference  is  to  the  verse  of  the 
Qur'an  :  "  Servants  of  God,  who  have  destroy- 
ed your  own  souls  by  your  iniquity,  despair 
not  of  His  mercy  :  for  there  is  no  sin  which  He 
pardoneth  not.  He  is  forgiving  and  merci- 
ful."— S.  xxxix.  V.  53. 


The  fifth  chapter  treats  of  the  battle 
Avhich  must  be  delivered  to  inordinate 
affections  and  corrupt  inclinations,  and 
celebrates  the  excellence  of  voluntary 
poverty,  to  which  nothing  is  preferable, 
of  obedience,  of  mortification,  of  de- 
tachment from  all  created  things — the 
indispensable  instrument  of  true  and 
everlasting  felicity.  And  so  throughout 
the  seventy-nine  chapters  of  the  work, 
the  praises  of  these  virtues  constantly 
recur,  and  their  necessity  is  insisted 
upon.  The  sixth  chapter,  upon  the 
advantages  of  silence,  might  have  been 
written  by  a  Trappist.  "  My  brother," 
it  counsels,  "  if  thou  seekest  the  Lord, 
never  open  thy  lips  but  to  pronounce 
His  commandments."  "  Speak  not, 
my  brother,  but  to  set  forth  His  praise." 
"Silence  is  the  exercise  of  the  wise." 
"  In  the  multitude  of  words  is  the  death 
of  the  soul."  I  cannot  linger  over  the 
exhortations  of  'Attar  to  purity  of  in- 
tention, to  humility,  to  modesty — "  the 
man  who  knows  not  how  to  blush  belongs 
to  the  company  of  Satan,"  he  avers — to 
patient  continuance  in  well  doing  and 
endurance  of  injury,  to  charity  to  all 
God's  creatures,  to  confidence  in  God — 
"  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  ;  He 
who  makes  thee  see  to-morrow  will  take 
thought  for  its  needs"— to  perpetual 
celebration  of  the  divine  praises.  All 
the  members  of  the  body,  he  points  out, 
have  their  proper  office  of  praise  to  Him 
who  made  it  :  the  hand  in  succoring 
those  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  their 
burdens  ;  the  feet  in  visiting  the 
aKlicted  ;  the  eye  m  shedding  tears 
through  fear  of  God's  judgments,  or  in 
considering  the  works  of  His  omnipo- 
tence ;  the  ear  in  listening  to  His  word  ; 
the  tongue  in  reading  the  precepts  of  the 
Qur'fin,  or  in  reciting  His  doxologies. 
"  The  thought  of  God,"  he  teaches,  "  is 
the  true  food  of  the  soul,  the  only 
medicine  for  the  wounds  of  the  heart." 
Very  striking  is  his  chapter  on  that 
knowledge  of  God  which  is  the  fruit  of 
contemplation — the  name  given  to  one 
devoted  to  the  contemplative  life,  I  may 
note  in  passing,  is  "  he  who  knows  the 
Lord  Most  High."  This,  the  author 
insists,  IS  the  only  science  :  he  who  is 
devoid  of  it  is  not  worthy  to  be  reckoned 
among  men.  But  he  who  possesses  it 
has  no  place  in  his  heart,  save  for  God 
only.     And  he  goes  on  :  "  Come,  I  will 
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show  thee  what  the  world  is  h'ke.  It  is 
like  a  phantom  which  a  man  sees  in 
sleep.  And  when  he  awakes  no  profit 
remains  to  him  from  his  sweet  illusion. 
So,  when  death  comes  and  wakes  us 
from  the  dream  of  life,  we  carry  away 
with  us  nothing  of  the  good  things  we 
have  enjoyed  in  this  world."  And  in 
another  place  he  likens  the  world  to  an 
outworn  beauty  who  decks  herself  as  a 
young  bride  and  ever  seeks  to  attract  a 
new  lover.  Happy  the  man,  he  says, 
who  has  turned  his  back,  upon  her  and 
her  seductions,  and  has  bidden  her  an 
eternal  divorce. 

So  much  as  to  this  "  Book  of  Coun- 
sels," to  which  for  its  virility,  its  sim- 
plicity, its  directness,  its  elevation,  may 
well  be  assigned  a  high  place  among 
Manuals  of  Piety.  To  a  Christian,  of 
course,  it  presents  one  radical  defect — 
the  defect  which,  even  before  his  con- 
version, repelled  St.  Augustine  from 
certain  philosophical  writings,  otherwise 
most  excellent  and  most  winning  :  "  that 
the  saving  Name  of  Christ  was  not 
mentioned  therein."*  But  although 
the  Name  of  Him  by  whose  mission  to 
the  world  was  "  manifested  the  love  of 
God  toward  us"  is  absent  from  the  pages 
of  'Attar,  that  love,  nevertheless,  is  their 
main  theme  and  the  source  of  their  in- 
spiration. It  will  have  been  seen  from 
what  I  have  quoted  from  the  Pend- 
Numa,  that  the  only  worthy  object  of 
life,  according  to  the  Sufis,  is  union 
with  the  Divine  Essence  ;  and  in  the 
road  to  this  supreme  goal  they  reckon 
seven  stages,  of  which,  under  the 
designation  of  the  Seven  Valleys,  'Attar 
has  given  an  account  in  his  mystical 
poem,  "  Mantiqu-'t-Tayr" — ".  The  Col- 
loquy of  the  Birds."  f  One  of  the  birds 
says  to  the  lapwing  :  O  thou  who 
knowest  the  road  that  leads  to  the 
palace  of  the  Great  King,  tell  me,  dear 
companion — for  our  eyes  are  covered 
with  darkness  in  gazing  upon  it — tell  me 
how  many  parasangs  long  it  is.  There 
are  Seven  A^alleys  to  pass  through,  re- 
plies the  dear  companion  ;  but  since  no 
traveller  who  has  arrived  at  that  blessed 
bourne  has  ever  returned,  no  one  knows 

*  S.  August.  Confes.  1.  v.  c.  14. 

f  See  chapters  x.xxviii.  to  xliv.  I  have  be- 
fore me  the  excellent  edition  of  this  poem — 
the  Persian  text  with  a  French  translation — of 
M.  Garcia  de  Tassy  (Paris,   1857). 


how  many  parasangs  long  the  way  is. 
Ah,  foolish  one  !  since  they  have  all  lost 
themselves  in  a  fathomless  ocean,  how 
should  they  come  back  to  tell  thee  what 
they  have  seen  ?  But  listen.  First, 
there  is  the  Valley  of  the  Quest  ;  pain- 
ful and  toilsome  is  that  valley,  and 
there  for  years  rnayst  thou  dwell,  strip- 
ping thy  soul  bare  of  all  earthly  attach- 
ment, indifferent  to  forms  of  faith  or 
unfaith,  until  the  light  of  the  Divine 
Essence  casts  a  ray  upon  thy  desolation. 
Then,  when  thy  heart  has  been  set  on 
fire,  shalt  thou  enter  the  second  valley 
— the  Valley  of  Love — a  valley  that  has 
no  limits.  Next  is  the  Valley  of  Knowl- 
edge, which  has  no  beginning,  neither 
ending.  There  each  who  enters  is  en- 
lightened, so  far  as  he  is  able  to  bear  it, 
and  finds  in  the  contemplation  of  truth 
the  place  which  belongs  to  him.  The 
mystery  of  the  essence  of  being  is  re- 
vealed to  him.  He  sees  the  almond 
within  its  shell  ;  he  sees  God  under  all 
the  things  of  sense  ;  or  rather,  he  sees 
nothing  but  Him  whom  he  loves.  But 
for  one  who  has  attained  to  these 
mysteries,  how  many  millions  have 
turned  aside  out  of  the  way  upon  the 
road  !  The  fourth  valley  is  the  Valley 
of  Sufficiency,*  where  God  is  all  in  all  : 
where  the  contemplation  of  the  Divinity 
is  the  one  reality,  and  all  things  else, 
sensible  or  intellectual,  are  absorbed  in 
nothingness.  The  fifth  valley  is  the 
A^alley  of  the  Unity  ;  f  there  the  Divine 
Essence,  independent  of  its  attributes, 
is  the  object  of  contemplation.  Thence 
the  elect  soul  passes  to  the  sixth  valley 
— the  Valley  of  Amazement  ;  a  dolorous 
region,  where,  blind  with  excess  of  light 
from  the  revelation  of  the  Unity,  it 
gropes  its  way  in  pain  and  confusion. 
He  who  has  the  Unity  graven  on  his 
heart  forgets  all  else  and  himself  also. 
Should  any  man  say  to  such  an  one, 
Art  thou  annihilated  or  existent,  or  both 
or  neither  ?  Art  thou  thyself  or  not 
thyself  ?  he  would  reply  :  I  know  noth- 
ing at  all,  not  even  that  I  know  nothing. 
I  love  ;  but  I  know  not  whom  I  love.  I 
am  neither  Muslim  nor  infidel.     What 


*Or,  as  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy  renders  it, 
"  Independence.  "  He  who  attains  to  this  stage 
is  called  by  the  mystical  theologians  of  IslSm 
'Arif,  "  one  who  knows." 

f  This  is  also  called  Hal,  the  state  or  Wajd — 
Ecstasy. 
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am  I  then  ?  What  say  I  ?  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  my  love.  My  heart  is  at 
the  same  time  full  and  empty.  Last 
stage  of  all  is  the  Valley  of  Annihilation 
of  Self  :  of  complete  Poverty* — the 
seventh  and  supreme  degree,  which  no 
human  words  can  describe.  There  is 
the  great  ocean  of  Divine  Love.  The 
world  present  and  the  world  to  come 
are  but  as  figures  reflected  in  it.  And 
as  it  rises  and  falls,  how  can  they  re- 
main ?  He  who  plunges  in  that  sea  and 
is  lost  in  it,  finds  perfect  peace. 

Such  are  the  seven  stages  in  the  scale 
of  perfection,  as  the  Muslim  masters  of 
the  spiritual  life  teach  ;  and  such  is  the 
goal  to  which  they  conduct  ;  a  goal  not 
unlike  the  Nirvana  of  the  Buddhists. f 
Saadi,  in  liis  Third  Conference,  relates 
an  incident  from  the  life  of  a  widely  re- 
nowned Saint,  which  may  be  fitly  cited 
here  in  illustration  of  this  teaching  : 

"  One  night  Abu  Yezld  BestamI,  being 
alone  in  his  cell  and  plunged  in  ecstasy,  cried 
out  in  his  vivid  apprehension  of  the  feebleness 
and  impotence  of  human  nature,  '  O  my  God, 
when  shall  I  unite  myself  to  Thee?  O  God 
most  High,  how  long  wilt  Thou  leave  me  to 
consume  away  in  this  cruel  separation  ?  When 
wilt  Thou  give  me  the  wine  of  Thy  enjoy- 
ment ?'  Then  a  voice  from  out  of  the  impen- 
etrable abode  of  the  Divine  Majesty  sounded 
above  his  head,  and  he  heard  the  words  :  '  Abu 
Yezld,  thy  Thou  is  still  with  thee.  If  thou  wilt 
attain  unto  Me,  quit  thyself  and  come.'  " 

And  so  Jeliil,  the  great  Muslim  Saint 
and  Doctor — of  whom  more  presently  — 
in  the  Mesnevi  : 

"  One  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Beloved, 
and  a  voice  from  within  said  :  '  Who  is  there  ?  ' 
Then  he  answered:  ' //  is  I.'  The  voice  re- 
plied :  '  This  house  will  not  hold  7!/e  and  f/ife  !  ' 
So  the  door  remained  shut.  The  lover  retired 
to  a  wilderness,  and  spent  some  time  in  soli- 
tude, fasting,  and  prayer.  One  year  elapsed, 
when  he  again  returned,  and  knocked  at  the 
door.  '  Who  is  there  ?  '  said  the  voice.  The 
lover  answered,  ' //  is  thou.'  Then  the  door 
was  opened." 

*This  is  the  common  term  among  the  Mus- 
lim mystics  for  the  highest  degree  of  the  con- 
templative life:  absolute  quietisn  ;  the  phrases 
of  which  are  thus  sung  by  an  Arab  poet,  quoted 
by  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy-(p.  304)  :  "  Poverty  is 
the  substance  ;  all  else  is  but  accident  ;  poverty 
is  health,  all  else  is  sickness  ;  the  whole  world 
is  illusion  and  falsity  ;  poverty  only  is  an  ex- 
cellent possessi9n  and  real  riches." 

I  So  M.  Renan  :  "Sept  degrcs,  disent  les 
Soufis,  menent  I'homme  jusqu'au  terme,  qui 
est  la  disparition  de  la  disparition,  le  Nirvana 
buddique  par  I'aneantissement  de  personality." 
— L Averroh,  p.  ii2. 


It  is  under  this  allegorical  veil  that  the 
Sufis  ordinarily  expound  their  doc- 
trines, for  the  setting  forth  of  which 
they  find  the  vulgar  speech  of  this  work- 
ing-day world  inadequate.  As  Jelal 
elsewhere  says  :  "  They  profess  eager 
desire,  but  with  no  carnal  affection  ;  and 
circulate  the  cup,  but  no  material 
goblet  ;  since  all  things  are  spiritual,  all 
is  mystery  within  mystery."  Thus 
does  he  interpret  the  deeper  signification 
of  the  four  pillars  of  the  Muhammadan 
faith  — the  great  duties  of  worship, 
almsgiving,  fasting,  and  pilgrimage  : 

"  Oh  !  thou  who  layest  a  claim  to  Islam, 

Without  the  inner  meaning  thy  claim  hath 
no  stability. 

Learn  what  are  the  pillars  of  the  Musulman's 
creed — 

Fasting,  pilgrimage,  prayer,  and  alms. 

Know  that  fasting  is  abstinence  from  the 
fashions  of  mankind, 

For  in  the  eye  of  the  soul  this  is  the  true 
mortification. 

Pilgrimage  to  the  place  of  the  wise 

Is  to  find  escape  from  the  flame  of  separa- 
tion. 

Alms  are  the  flinging  at  his  feet 

All  else  beside  him  in  the  whole  range  of 
possibilities. 

Depart  from  self  that  thou  may'st  be  joined 
to  Him, 

Wash  thy  hands  of  self  that  thou  may'st  ob- 
tain thy  prayer. 

If  thou  fulfillest  these  four  pillars  of  Islam, 

In  the  path  of  religion  {dtvii)  a  thousand 
souls  of  mine  are  thy  ransom  !"* 

The  following  translation  of  one  of 
Jelill's  odes,  by  the  late  Professor 
Falconer,  conmiended  by  Professor 
Cowell  as  not  less  admirable  for  fidelity 
to  the  spirit  of  the  original  than  for 
elegance  of  diction,  may  appropriately 
find  place  here  as  a  further  illustration 
of  the  teaching  of  Sufism  : 

"  Seeks  thy  spirit  to  be  gifted 

With  a  deathless  life  ? 

Let  it  seek  to  be  uplifted 

O'er  earth's  storm  and  strife. 

"  Spurn  its  joys — its  ties  dissever  : 
Hopes  and  fears  divest  : 
Thus  aspire  to  live  forever — 
Be  forever  blest ! 

"  Faith  and  doubt  leave  far  behind  thee  ; 
Cease  to  love  or  hate  ; 
Let  not  Time's  illusions  blind  thee. 
Thou  shalt  Time  outdate. 


*  Translated  from  the  Mesnevi,  by  Professor 
Cowell,  "Oxford  Essays,"  1855,  p.  177. 
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"  Merge  thine  individual  being 
In  the  Eternal's  love  ; 
All  this  sensuous  nature  fleeing 
For  pure  bliss  above. 

"  Earth  receives  the  seed  and  guards  it, 
Trustfully  it  dies  ; 
Then  what  teeming  life  rewards  it 
For  self-sacrifice  ! 

"  With  green  leaf  and  clustering  blossom 
Chid,  and  golden  fruit, 
See  it  from  earth's  cheerless  bosom 
Ever  sunward  shoot  ! 

"  Thus  when  self-abased,  man's  spirit 
From  each  earthly  tie 
Rises  disenthralled  t'  inherit 
Immortality  !" 

This  is  the  key  to  the  system  of  the 
Sufis,  a  system  evidently  imbued,  and 
that  largely,  with  Pantheism,*  but 
Pantheism  of  no  vulgar  or  ignoble  kind  ; 
not  the  Pantheism  so  vi^idely  spread  in 
this  nineteenth-century  Europe,  which 
is  merely  a  bad  dream  of  Materialism 
after  its  surfeit  among  the  swine  ;  but 
rather  that  higher  Pantheism  which  is 
but  one  side  of  an  eternal  truth,  dis- 
torted and  exaggerated  by  its  incom- 
pleteness ;  that  Pantheism  sung  by  a 
great  poet  and  teacher,  who — however 
imperfect  we  may  account  his  teaching 
— has  unquestionably  done  much  to 
elevate  and  purify  the  lives  of  millions  : 

"  Earth,  these  solid  stars,  this  weight  of  body 

and  limb, 
Are  they  not  sign  and  symbol  of  thy  division 

from  Him  ? 
Dark   is  the  world  to  thee  ;  thyself  art  the 

reason  why  ; 
For  is  He  not  all  but  thou,  that  hast  power 

to  feel  'I  am  I  ? '  " 

It  is  upon  the  practice  of  Divine  Love 
that  the  Silfis  rest  all  morality.  One  of 
them  being  asked  who  was  bad,  replied, 
in  words  which  recall  the  famous  hymn 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  "  Those  who 
serve  God  out  of  fear  of  punishment  or 
hope  of  reward."  And  then,  the  ques- 
tion being  put  to  him  "  From  what 
motive  do  you  serve  God?"  he 
answered,  "Out  of  love  to  Him." 
The  practical  expounders  and  preachers 

*The  late  Professor  Palmer  was  of  opinion 
that  Sufism  "steers  a  middle  course  between 
the  Pantheism  of  India  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Deism  of  the  Coran  on  the  other  ;"  that  it 
"  is  really  the  development  of  the  Primaeval 
Religion  of  the  Aryan  race."— "Oriental  Mysti- 
cism," Pref.  pp.  ix.  X. 


of  Sufism  are  the  Dervishes,  the  monks 
of  Islam,  whose  numbers  and  influence 
are  great  throughout  the  East,  and 
especially  in  Turkey,  where,  according 
to  Dozy,  thirty-two  distinct  orders  of 
them  are  found.*  In  Constantinople 
alone  they  have  two  hundred  monas- 
teries. They  are  also  styled  Faqirs, 
Poor  Men  of  God,  and  constitute 
thoroughly  organized  bodies,  minutely 
discriminated  fiom  each  other.  "  Every 
school,  every  brotherhood,  has  its  ovvn 
distinctive  teaching  and  technicalities, 
its  peculiar  jKactices  and  observances, 
its  Saints  and  Doctors,  great  men  and 
founders" — just  like  the  Benedictines 
and  Carthusians,  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans,  among  ourselves.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  enter  here  upon 
a  detailed  account  of  Muhammadan 
monasticism,  nor  can  I  even  attempt  to 
discuss  the  general  character  and  influ- 
ence of  the  religious  of  Islam.  Of 
course  the  proverb  ciicullus  non  facit 
mouachiim  has  its  application  to  them  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  there 
is  in  mysticism  a  tendency  toward 
sensuality,  and  that  of  a  gross  kind — 
corruptio  opiimi  pessima.  Equally  un- 
questionable is  it  that  the  Dervishes  have 
frequently  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the 
ruling  hierarchy  of  the  Muslim  Church. f 
Nor  need  this  surprise  us  when  we  re- 
member how  Savonarola  and  St.  John 
of  the  Cross  fared  at  the  hands  of  the 
appointed  guardians  of  Catholic  ortho- 
doxy— how  John  Wesley  and  his  com- 
panions were  treated  by  the  Anglican 
Episcopate.  What  seems  to  be  certain 
is  the  strong  consensus  of  opinion  from 
those  who  know  Muhammadan  countries 
best,  that,  as  Dr.  Wolff  expresses  it,  the 
Sfifis,  in  many  places,  ' '  are  people  who 
really  try  to  come  nearer  to  God"  "  by 
a  moral  life,  separation  from  the  world, 
meditation,  prayer,  and  reading  the 
books  of  other  religious  sects  ;"  that 
"  many  of  them  are  like  Cornelius, 
whose  prayers  and  alms  went  up  for  a 


*  Mr,  Brown,  in  his  interesting  work  on  the 
Dervishes  (p.  76),  enumerates  thirty-six,  on  the 
authority  of  Von  Hammer  ;  twelve  dating  from 
before  the  foundation  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
the  others  of  more  modern  origin. 

f  The  term  "  hierarchy  "  is,  perhaps,  apt  to 
mislead.  The  Ulemil  of  Islilm  are  the  Doctors 
of  the  Muhammadan  law.  and  more  like  Jewish 
Rabbis  than  a  Christian  clerus. 
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memorial  before  God."*  And  Pro- 
fessor Covvell  judges  that  we  must  look 
to  Sufism  for  "that  preparation  of  the 
Muhammadan  mind-  which  in  due  time 
may  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  Islam 
for  a  purer  creed. "f  Putting  aside 
that  question,  let  me  here  present  to  my 
readers  the  following  account  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Tewekkul  Beg  into  one  of  the 
Dervish  orders  by  Moolla  Shah,  a  Saint 
and  poet  of  some  celebrity,  who  died  in 
the  year  of  the  Hijra  1072  (1661-62  of 
our  era),  at  Lahore,  where  his  shrine 
was  reared  by  the  Princess  Fatima, 
daughter  of  Shah-Jihan.  Tewekkul  is 
himself  the  narrator  : 

"  Having  been  introduced,  by  means  of 
Akhond  Molla  Mohammed  Say'd  into  the  in- 
timate circle  of  Molla  Shah,  my  heart  through 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  Cheikh  was  filled 
with  a  burning  desire  of  reaching  the  sublime 
goal  [of  the  mystical  science],  and  I  no  longer 

found  sleep  by  night  nor  rest  by  day I 

passed  the  whole  of  that  night  without  being  able 
to  shut  my  eyes,  and  betook  myself  to  reciting 
a  hundred  thousand  times  the  one  hundred 
and  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Coran.:]:  I  accom- 
plished this  in  several  days.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  this  chapter  of  the  Coran  the  great 
Name  of  God  is  contained,  and  that  through  the 
power  of  that  Name,  whoever  recites  it  a  hun- 
dred thousand  times  may  obtain  all  that  he  de- 
sires. I  conceived  then  the  wish  that  the  Mas- 
ter should  bestow  his  affection  upon  me.  And, 
in  fact,  I  convinced  myself  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  means,  for  hardly  had  I  finished  the  hun- 
dred thousandth  recitation  of  this  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  God,  when  the  heart  of  the  Master 
was  filled  with  sympathy  for  me,  and  he  gave 
order  to  Senghin  Mohammed,  his  vicar,  to  con- 
duct me  on  the  following  night  to  his  presence. 
During  that  whole  night  he  concentrated  his 
mind  upon  me,  while  I  directed  my  meditation 
upon  my  own  heart  ;  but  the  knot  of  my  heart 
was  not  unloosed.  So  passed  three  nights, 
during  which  he  made  me  the  object  of  his 
spiritual  attention,  without  any  result  being 
manifested.  On  the  fourth  night  Molla  Shah 
said,  '  This  night  Molla  Senghin  and  Salih  Beg, 
who  are  both  very  susceptible  to  ecstatic  emo- 
tions, will  direct  their  whole  mind  upon  the 
neophyte.'  They  obeyed  this  order,  while  I 
remained    seated    the    whole    night,    my   face 

*  Quoted  by  Professor  Covvell,  "  Oxford  Es- 
says," 1855,  p.  175.  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  Pref- 
ace to  his  work  on  the  Dervishes,  bears  testi- 
mony that  he  has  found  those  of  them  with 
whom  he  is  acquainted  "  liberal  and  intelligent, 
sincere,  and  most  faithful  friends." 

f  Ibid. 

X  Called  "  the  chapter  of  unity  ;"  it  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Say  He  is  God  alone, 
God  the  Eternal  : 

He  begetteth  not,  and  He  was  not  begetter 
And  there  is  none  like  unto  Him." 


turned  toward  Mecca,  at  the  same  time  con- 
centrating all  my  mental  faculties  upon  my 
own  heart.  Toward  daybreak,  a  little  light  and 
brightness  came  into  my  heart,  but  1  could 
distinguish  neither  form  nor  color.  After 
morning  prayer  I  presented  myself,  with  the 
two  persons  I  have  just  mentioned,  before  the 
Master,  who  saluted  me  and  asked  them  what 
they  had  done  to  me.  They  replied  :  '  Ask 
him,  himself. '  Then,  addressing  me,  he  told  me 
to  relate  to  him  my  impressions.  I  said  that  I 
had  seen  a  brightness  in  m.y  heart  ;  whereupon 
the  Cheikh  became  animated,  and  said  to  me, 
'  Thy  heart  contains  an  infinity  of  colors,  but 
it  is  become  so  dark  that  the  looks  of  these  two 
crocodiles  of  the  infinite  ocean  [The  mystic 
science]  have  not  availed  to  bestow  upon  it 
either  brightness  or  clearness  ;  the  moment  is 
come  when  I  myself  will  show  thee  how  it  is  en- 
lightened.' With  these  words  he  made  me  sit 
in  front  of  him,  while  my  senses  were,  so  to 
speak,  inebriated,  and  ordered  me  to  reproduce 
within  me  his  appearance.  Then,  having  blind- 
folded me,  he  bade  me  concentrate  all  my  men- 
tal faculties  upon  my  heart.  I  obeyed,  and  in  an 
instant,  by  the  divine  favor  and  the  spiritual 
assistance  of  the  Cheikh,  my  heart  was  opened. 
I  saw  then  within  me  something  like  a  cup, 
turned  upside  down  ;  and  this  object  having 
been  turned  up  again,  a  feeling  of  illimitable 
happiness  filled  my  whole  being.  I  said  to  the 
Master,  '  This  cell,  where  I  am  sitting  before 
you — I  see  a  faithful  reproduction  of  it  within 
me,  and  it  seems  as  if  another  Tewekkul  Beg 
were  seated  before  another  Molla  Shah.'  He 
answered,  '  It  is  well  :  the  first  vision  which 
presents  itself  to  thy  view  is  the  figure  of  the 
Master.'  ....  He  next  bade  me  uncover  mv 
eyes,  which  I  did,  and  I  then  saw  him,  by  the 
material  organ  of  vision,  seated  in  front  of  me. 
Again  he  made  me  bandage  them,  and  I  per- 
ceived him  by  my  spiritual  vision,  seated  in  front 
of  me  just  the  same.  Full  of  wonder  I  cried 
out,  '  O  my  Master,  whether  I  look  with  my 
bodily  eyes  or  my  spiritual  vision,  it  is  always 
you  that  I  see.'  Meanwhile  I  saw  advanced 
toward  me  a  dazzling  figure,  and  upon  my  tell- 
ing the  Master  of  it,  he  bade  me  ask  the  ap- 
parition its  name.  In  my  spirit  I  put  to  it 
that  question,  and  the  figure  answered  me  bv 
the  voice  of  the  heart,  '  My  name  is  Abd  Alka- 
dir  Glilany.'*  I  heard  this  answer  bv  my 
spiritual  ear.  The  Master  then  advised  me  to 
pray  the  Saint  to  give  me  his  spiritual  help  and 
succor.  I  made  this  petition  ;  and  the  appari- 
tion said  to  me,  '  I  had  already  granted  to  thee 
my  spiritual  assistance  ;  hence  it  is  that  the 
knots  of  thy  heart  have  been  loosed.'  Full  of 
deep  gratitude,  I  imposed  on  myself  the  obli- 
gation of  reciting  every  Friday  night  the  whole 
Coran  in  honor  of  this  great  Saint,  and  for  two 
whole  years  I  never  neglected  this  practice. 
Molla  Shah  then  said,  '  The  spiritual  world  has 
been  shown  to  thee  in  all  its  beauty  ;  remain 

*  A  great  Muhammadan  Saint,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned  at  page  531.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  of  the  Hijra  471,  and  died  in  561, 
after  a  life  which  his  biographers  relate  to  have 
been  full  from  the  first  of  sanctity  and  prodigy. 
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there  seated,  effacing  thyself  completely  in  the 
marvels  of  this  unknown  world.' 

"  I  obeyed  strictly  the  directions  of  my  Mas- 
ter, and  day  by  day,  the  spiritual  world  became 
more  and  more  unveiled  before  me.  The  next 
day  I  saw  the  figures  of  the  Prophet  and  his 
chief  Companions,  and  legions  of  Saints  and 
Angels  passed  before  my  inner  vision.  Three 
months  passed  in  this  manner,  after  which  the 
sphere  where  all  color  is  effaced  opened  before 
me,  and  then  all  the  figures  disappeared.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  the  Master  ceased  not  to  ex- 
plain to  me  the  doctrine  of  the  union  with  God 
and  of  mystical  intuition.  But,  nevertheless, 
the  Absolute  Reality  would  not  show  itself  to 
me.  It  was  not  until  after  a  year  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Absolute  Reality  in  its  rela- 
tion with  the  conception  of  my  own  existence 
came  to  me.  The  following  verses  revealed 
themselves  at  that  moment  to  my  heart,  whence 
they  passed  unbidden  to  my  lips  : 
"  '  That  thi^^  corruptible  frame  was  other  than  water  and 

I  knew  not  :  the  powers  of  the  heart  and  the  soul  and 
the  body  I  knew  not.  . 

Woe  is  me  !  that  so  much  of  my  life  without  1  hee 
has  forever  fled  from  me. 

Thou  wert  I  ;  but  dark  was  my  heart  :  I  knew  not  the 
secret  transcendent.' 

"  I  submitted  to  Molla  Shah  this  poetical 
inspiration,  and  he  rejoiced  that  the  idea  of  the 
union  with  God  was  at  last  manifested  to  my 
heart  ;  and  addressing  his  disciples,  he  said  : 
'  Tewekkul  Beg  has  heard  from  my  mouth  the 
words  of  the  doctrine  of  the  union  with  God, 
and  he  will  never  betray  the  mystery.  His  in- 
ner eye  is  opened  ;  the  sphere  of  color  and 
images  is  shown  to  him,  and  at  last  the  sphere 
where  all  color  is  effaced  has  been  revealed  to 
him.  Whoever  after  having  passed  through 
these  phases  of  the  union  with  God,  has  ob- 
tained the  Absolute  Reality,  shall  no  more  be 
led  astray,  whether  by  his  ov^rn  doubts  or  by 
those  which  sceptics  may  suggest  to  him.'  "  * 

IV. 

Without  stopping  to  comment  upon 
this  singular  account,  or  to  exhibit  the 
curious  parallelisms  to  it,  which  might 
be  extracted  from  the  mystical  writers 
of  the  Western  world,  let  me  go  on  to 
say  something  in  detail  about  the  life 
and  legend  of  the  great  Saint,  Doctor, 
and  Poet  whose  name  I  have  already 
more  than  once  mentioned — Jelalu-'d- 
Din,  Muhammed,  Er-Rumi,  commonly 
called  by  his  spiritual  children  Mevlana, 
our  Lord.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Redhouse,  than  whom  no  more  com- 
petent scholar  could  have  dealt  with  the 
subject,  for  a  metrical  version  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  celebrated  poem  of  this  emi- 

*I  translate  this  account  from  M.  de  Kre- 
mer's  striking  paper  "  Le  Spiritualisme  Orien- 
tal," published  in  the  Joiinial  Asiatique,  6""" 
sferie,  tome  xiii. 


nent  person — the  Mesnevi,  usually  known 
as  the  Mesnevlyi  Sherif,  or  Holy 
Mesnevi,  a  work  of  which  Professor 
Cowell  judges  that  it  is  "  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
productions  of  the  Eastern  mind  ;"  that 
it  is  "  unsurpassed  in  Persian  literature 
for  depth  of  thought  or  beauty  of 
imagery  ;"  that  "  the  flow  of  fine  things 
runs  on  unceasingly  as  from  a  river- 
god's  urn."  To  his  translation  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Mesnevi,  Mr.  Ked- 
house  has  prefixed  a  selection*  from  the 
Acts  of  Jelfil,  and  certain  of  his 
ancestors  and  descendants,  as  collected 
by  the  historian  El-Eflaki,  a  Dervish  of 
the  order  founded  by  Jelal,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  still  the  most  considerable  of 
the  religious  communities  of  Islam.  It 
was  under  obedience  to  his  spiritual 
director,  Chelebl  Emir'  'Arif,  Jelal's 
grandson,  that  Eflaki  undertook  the 
compilation  of  his  work,  which  was  be- 
gun in  the  year  13 lo  of  our  era,  and 
finished  in  1353.  It  contains,  as  Mr. 
Redhouse  tells  us,  "  many  hundreds  of 
anecdotes,"  each  "  the  account  of  a 
miracle  wrought  by  the  living  or  the 
dead,  or  the  narrative  of  some  strange 
or  striking  event" — "  related  to  Eflaki 
by  trustworthy  reporters,  whose  names 
are  generally  given,  and  for  a  few  of 
which  he  vouches  himself  as  an  eye- 
witness." Hence  its  great  value  and 
importance  to  the  student  of  compara- 
tive hagiology. 

Before  proceeding  to  cite  a  few  of  the 
more  characteristic  portions  of  these 
Acts,  I  may  mention  that  Jelalu-'d-Din 
— the  name  means  Majesty  of  the  Faith 
— was  of  a  family  in  every  way  illus- 
trious, his  mother  being  a  princess  of 
the  royal  house  of  Khurasan,  while  his 
father,  Baha'u-'d-Dln  (^Beauty  of  the 
Faith),  a  lineal  descendant  of  Abu- 
Bekr,  the  father-in-law  and  successor  of 
Muhammad,  holds  a  high  place  among 
those  who,  in  the  language  of  IMuslun 
hagiologists,  "  attain  to  the  Truth,  and 
in  whom  are  manifested  the  mysteries  of 
Positive  Knowledge,"  and  whose 
miraculous  works  evidence  their  super- 
natural gifts.  His  birth  is  usually 
assigned  to  the  year  603  of  the  Muham- 


*  My  remaining  references  are  made  to  this 
first  portion  of  Mr.  Redhouse's  work,  and  I 
shall  therefore  give  merely  the  page. 
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madan  era,  and  1205  of  our  chronology, 
a  memorable  date  in  English  history  ; 
for  it  was  then  that  John,  his  military 
power  broken  by  the  loss  of  Chateau 
Gaillard,  and  of  Normandy  with  it,  was 
entering  upon  that  protracted  struggle 
with  the  Church  and  the  Baronage, 
which  was  to  issue  in  the  granting  of 
the  Great  Charter  and  the  definitive 
establishment  of  English  freedom  upon 
written  law.  It  was  the  age,  in  the 
Western  world,  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
and  St.  Dominic,  of  St.  Simon  Stock, 
and  St.  Peter  Nolasco — the  heroic  era 
of  the  Catholic  religious  orders,  and 
the  culminating  time  of  the  mediaeval 
period.  When  Jelal  was  five  years  old, 
his  father,  Bahil'u-Din — often  called 
"the  Great  Master"— quitted  Balkh, 
after  denouncing  the  innovations  in  re- 
ligion that  had  set  in  there,  and 
prophesying  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the 
kingdom.  Fleeing  from  the  wicked 
city,  "  as  the  Prophet  fled  from  Mekka 
to  Medina,"  Bahfi  betook  himself  to 
Bagdad,  and  there  publicly  rebuked  the 
Khalifa  for  his  evil  courses,  and  warned 
him  of  his  approaching  slaughter  by  the 
Moguls.  Thence  he  went  upon  the 
greater  pilgrimage,  and  eventually,  after 
various  wandering";,  settled  in  Qonya, 
the  ancient  Iconium,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  king.  It  is  related  of  him  that, 
upon  one  occasion,  having  been  invited 
by  the  monarch  to  survey  from  the 
terraced  roof  of  the  palace  the  walls 
and  towers  recently  constructed  for  the 
fortification  of  the  city,  he  observed  : 
"  Against  torrents  and  against  the  horse- 
men of  the  enemy  thou  hast  raised  a 
goodly  defence  ;  but  what  protection 
hast  thou  built  against  those  unseen 
arrows,  the  sighs  and  moans  of  the  op- 
pressed, which  overleap  a  thousand 
walls,  and  sweep  whole  worlds  to 
destruction  ?  Go  to,  now  ;  strive  to 
regain  the  blessings  of  thy  subjects. 
They  are  a  stronghold  compared  to 
which  the  walls  and  turrets  of  the 
strongest  castles  are  as  nothing."  He 
died  in  the  year  of  the  Hijra  628,  in 
the  odor  of  sanctity,  surrounded  by  his 
disciples.  After  his  death,  Jelal  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  for  several  years  to 
prosecute  his  studies  at  Aleppo  and 
Damascus,  famous  seats  of  learning  in 
those  days.  He  was  peculiarly  devoted 
to  the  Idealistic  Philosophy  of  which  El 


Gazzfili — often  called  the  Muhammadan 
Plato,  and  judged  by  M.  Renan  "  I'esprit 
le  plus  original  de  I'ecole  Arabe" — 
had  been  the  great  exponent.  Of  the 
breadth  and  solidity  of  his  acquirements 
in  the  liberal  arts  of  the  time  there  can 
be  no  question.  His  spiritual  teacher 
was  the  Sheykh  andSeyyid  Burhanu-'d- 
Din,  a  former  pupil  of  his  father's,  and 
a  Saint  and  anchorite  of  great  renown. 
From  him  Jelal  is  stated  to  have  re- 
ceived instruction  in  "  the  mysteries  of 
mute  reality  and  ecstasy,''  and,  in  "  that 
knowledge,  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  Prophets  and  the  Saints,  which  is 
called  the  Science  of  Divine  Intuition^  the 
science  spoken  of  by  God  in  Qur'an 
xviii.  64  :  "  We  have  taught  him  a  science 
from  within  Us."  Thus,  having  become 
"  perfect  in  all  sciences,  patent  and 
occult,  human  and  divine,"  Jelal 
assumed  the  rectorship  of  his  father's 
college  in  Qonya,  where  he  abode  until 
his  death.  And  now,  to  give  some  ex- 
tracts from  his  Acts.  First,  take  the 
following,  which  recalls  a  well-known 
incident  in  the  life  of  St.  Francis  : 

"  A  party  of  butchers  had  purchased  a  heifer, 
and  were  leading  her  away  to  be  slaughtered, 
when  she  broke  loose  from  them,  and  ran 
away,  a  crowd  following  and  shouting  after 
her,  so  that  she  became  furious,  and  none  could 
pass  near  her.  By  chance,  Jelal  met  her,  his 
followers  being  at  some  distance  behind.  On 
beholding  him,  the  heifer  became  calm  and 
quiet,  came  gently  toward  him,  and  then  stood 
still,  as  though  communing  with  him  mutely, 
heart  to  heart,  as  is  the  wont  with  saints,  and 
as  though  pleading  for  her  life.  Jelal  patted 
and  caressed  her.  The  butchers  now  came 
up.  JelSl  begged  of  them  the  animal's  life,  as 
having  placed  herself  under  his  protection. 
They  gave  their  consent,  and  let  her  go  free. 
Jelal's  disciples  now  joined  the  party,  and  he 
improved  the  occasion  by  the  following  re- 
marks :  '  If  a  brute  beast,  on  being  led  away  to 
slaughter,  break  loose  and  take  refuge  with  me, 
so  that  God  grants  it  immunity  for  my  sake, 
how  much  more  so  would  the  case  be,  when  a 
human  being  turns  unto  God  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul,  devoutly  seeking  Him.  God  will 
certainly  save  such  a  man  from  the  tormenting 
demons  of  hell  fire,  and  le_ad  him  to  heaven, 
there  to  dwell  eternally.'  Those  words  caused 
such  joy  and  gladness  among  the  disciples, 
that  a  musical  festival,  with  dancing,*  at  once 


*  The  famous  religious  dances  of  the  Der- 
vishes, to  accompany  which  Jelal  introduced 
instrumental  music,  the  flute,  the  rebeck,  the 
drum,  and  the  tambourine,  on  account,  as  he 
explained,  of  "  the  lethargic  nature"  of  the 
people  of  the  country. 
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commenced,  and  was  carried  on  into  tiie  night. 
Alms  and  clothing  were  distributed  to  the  poor 
singers  of  the  chorus."* 

Upon  one  occasion  JeUTl  is  related  to 
have  silenced  the  frogs,  who  disturbed 
his  preaching,  as  St.  Francis  silenced 
the  birds  : 

"Jelill  was  accustomed  to  go  away  every 
yearfor  about  six  weeks  to  a  place  near  Qonya, 
called  '  The  Hot  Waters,'  where  there  is  a  lake 
or  marsh  inhabited  by  a  large  colony  of  frogs. 
A  religious  musical  festival  was  arranged  one 
day  near  the  lake,  and  Jelal  delivered  a  dis- 
course. The  frogs  were  vociferous,  and  made 
his  words  inaudible.  He  therefore  addressed 
himself  to  them,  with  a  loud  shout,  saying, 
'  What  is  all  this  noise  about  ?  Either  do  you 
pronounce  a  discourse,  or  allow  me  to  speak.' 
Complete  silence  immediately  ensued  ;  nor  was 
a  frog  ever  once  heard  to  croak  again,  so  long 
as  Jelal  remained  there.  Before  leaving,  he 
went  to  the  marsh,  and  gave  them  his  per- 
mission to  croak  again  now  as  much  as  they 
pleased.  The  chorus  instantly  began.  Num- 
bers of  people,  who  were  witnesses  of  this 
miraculous  power  over  the  frogs,  became  be- 
lievers in  Jelal,  and  professed  themselves  his 
disciples."! 

Another  very  striking  chapter  from 
the  Acts  of  JeUTl  I  must  venture  to 
quote,  long  as  it  is,  because,  so  far  as  I 


*  P.  63.  It  may  be  well  to  subjoin  for  com- 
parison the  following  beautiful  passage  from 
St.  Buenaventura's  "  Life  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi"  :  "Another  time,  when  the  man  of 
God  was  at  Grecio,  a  live  hare  was  brought  to 
him,  which,  although  it  was  placed  upon  the 
ground,  that  it  might  escape,  if  it  would,  at  the 
call  of  the  loving  Father  leaped  of  its  own 
accord  into  his  bosom.  And  he,  pressing  it  to 
him  with  tender  affection,  admonished  it  with 
brotherly  compassion  not  to  let  itself  be  taken 
again,  and  then  set  it  free.  But  although  it 
was  many  times  placed  upon  the  ground,  that 
it  might  depart,  it  still  returned  into  the 
Father's  bosom,  as  if  it  had  some  hidden  sense 
of  the  pitifulness  of  his  heart.  At  last,  by  his 
command,  it  was  carried  safely  by  the  brethren 
to  a  solitary  place." 

f  P.  62.  How  different  the  spirit  which 
breathes  through  the  parallel  passage  in  the 
• '  Life  of  St.  Francis  : "  "  Because  for  the  noise 
the  birds  made  the  friars  could  not  hear  each 
other  as  they  said  the  hours,  the  holy  man  said 
to  the  birds,  '  My  sisters,  the  birds,  cease  your 
singing  until  we  have  fulfilled  our  duty  in 
praising  God.'  And  the  birds  hushed  their 
singing  at  once,  and  remained  silent  until  the 
office  was  fully  said,  when  they  received  per- 
mission from  the  man  of  God  to  resume  their 
song.  No  sooner  had  he  given  them  permis- 
sion than  they  began  to  sing  after  their  wonted 
manner,  on  a  fig-tree  near  the  cell  of  the  man 
of  God." 


know,  it  has  no  parallel  in  hagiological 
literature  : 

"On  one  occasion  a  rich  merchant  of  Tebriz 
came    to  Qonya.      He  inquired  of  his  agents 
there  who  was  the  most  eminent  man  of  learn- 
ing and   piety   in  the  city,  as  he  wished  to  go 
and  pay  his  respects  to  him.     He   remarked  to 
them  :     '  It  is  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing, money  that  I   travel  about  in  every  coun- 
try   on    earth  ;    I    desire    also   to    make    the 
acquaintance  of  every  man  of  eminence  I  can 
find   in   each   city.'      His  correspondents  told 
him  that  the  Sheykhu-'l-Islam  of  the  capital  had 
a  great  reputation  for   learning  and  piety,  and 
that   they   would  be    proud  to  present  him  to 
that     celebrated   luminary.  ^   Accordingly,    he 
selected  a  number  of   rarities  from  among  his 
store,  to  the  value  of  thirty  sequins,  and   the 
party  set  out  to  visit  the  great  lawyer.     The 
merchant  found  the  dignitary  lodged  in  a  great 
palace,  with  guards  at  the  gate,  crowds  of  ser- 
vants   and    attendants    in    the   courtyard,    and 
eunuchs,  pages,  grooms,  ushers,  chamberlains, 
and  the   like   in  the   halls.   .   .  .       He  now  of- 
fered his    presents,   and    then  inquired  of    the 
great  lawyer  whether  he  could  solve  a  doubt 
under  which  he  was   then   laboring.     This  he 
stated  as  follows  :     '  Of    late  I  have  been  sus- 
taining a  series  of  losses.     Can  you  indicate  a 
way   by  which  I  may  escape  from  that  unfort- 
unate position  ?    I  give,  every  year,  the  fortieth 
part  of  my  liable  possessions  to  the  poor,  and 
I  distribute  alms  besides,  to  the  extent  of  my 
power.     I  cannot  conceive,  therefore,  why  I 
am  unfortunate.'    Other  remarks  he  made  also 
to  the  same  effect.      They  appeared  to  be  lost 
on    the    great   luminary,    who    affected    to   be 
otherwise   preoccupied.      At   length    the   mer- 
chant took  leave,  without  obtaining  a  solution 
of  his  difficulty.    The  day  following  he  inquired 
of  his  friends  whether  there  did  not  chance  to 
be,  in  the  great  city,  some  poor  mendicant  of 
exemplary    piety,   to    whom    he     might    offer 
his  respects,  and  from  whom  .he  might,  haply, 
learn  what  he  longed  to  know,  together  with 
advice  that  would  be  of  service  to  him.     They 
answered,  '  Just  such  a  man  as  thou  describest 
is  our  Lord,  Jelalu-'d-Dln.    He  has  forsaken  all 
pleasures,    save   only    his    love    toward    God. 
Not    only   has    he   given    up   all    concern   for 
wordly  matters,  he  has  also  renounced  all  care 
as  to  a  future  state.     He  passes  his  nights,  as 
well  as   his  days,  in  the  worship  of  God  ;  and 
he  is  a  very  ocean  of  knowledge  in  all  tempo- 
ral  and  spiritual  subjects.'     The   Tebriz  mer- 
chant  was    enchanted   vvith   this   information. 
He   begged    to  see    that   holy   man,   the    bare 
mention  of  whose  virtues  had  filled  him  with 
delight.     They  accordingly  conducted  him  to 
the    college    of    Jelal,    the    merchant    having 
privately  furnished  himself  with  a  rouhaii  of 
fifty  sequins  in  gold  as  his  offering  to  the  saint. 
When    they    reached    the    college,    Jelal   was 
sitting  alone  in   the  lecture-hall,  immersed   in 
the    study  of  some  books.      The  party  made 
their  obeisances,  and  the  merchant  felt  himself 
completely  overpowered  at   the  aspect  of  the 
venerable   teacher,  so  that  he  burst  into  tears, 
and  could   not  utter  a  word.     Jelal   addressed 
him  therefore  as   follows  :     '  The  fifty  sequins 
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thou  hast  provided  as  thy  offering  are  accepted. 
But  better  for  thee  than  these  are  the  two  hun- 
dred sequins  thou  hast  lost.  God,  whose  glory 
be  exalted,  had  determined  to  visit  thee  with  a 
sore  judgment  and  a  heavy  trial  ;  but,  through 
this  thy  visit  here,  He  has  pardoned  thee,  and 
the  trial  is  averted  from  thee.  Be  not  dis- 
mayed. From  this  day  forth  thou  shalt  not 
suffer  loss  ;  and  that  which  thou  hast  already 
suffered  shall  be  made  up  to  thee.'  The  mer- 
chant was  equally  astonished  and  delighted  at 
these  words  ;  more  so,  however,  when  Jelal 
proceeded  with  his  discourse.  '  The  cause  and 
reason  of  thy  bygone  losses  and  misfortunes 
was,  that  on  a  certain  day  thou  wast  in  the 
west  of  Firengistan  (Europe),  where  thou 
wentest  into  a  certain  ward  of  a  certain  city, 
and  there  sawest  a  poor  Fireng!  (European) 
man,  one  of  the  greatest  of  God's  cherished 
saints,  who  was  lying  stretched  out  at  the  cor- 
ner of  a  market-place.  As  thou  didst  pass  by 
him,  thou  spattest  on  him,  evincing  aversion 
from  him.  His  heart  was  grieved  by  thy  act 
and  demeanor.  Hence  the  visitations  that 
have  afflicted  thee.  Go  thou  then,  and  make  thy 
peace  with  him,  asking  his  forgiveness,  and 
offering  him  our  salutations.'  The  merchant 
was  petrified  at  this  announcement.  Jelal  then 
asked  him,  '  Wilt  thou  that  we  this  instant  show 
him  to  thee?'  So  saying  he  placed  his  hand  on 
the  wall  of  the  apartment,  and  told  the  mer- 
chant to  behold.  Instantly  a  doorway  opened 
in  the  wall,  and  the  merchant  then  perceived 
that  man  in  Firengistan,  lying  down  in  a 
market-place.  At  this  sight  he  bowed  down 
his  head,  and  rent  his  garments,  coming  away 
from  the  saintly  presence  in  a  state  of  stupor. 
He  remembered  all  these  incidents  as  facts. 
Immediately  commencing  his  preparations,  he 
set  out  without  delay,  and  reached  the  city  in 
question.  He  inquired  for  the  ward  he  wished 
to  visit,  and  for  the  man  whom  he  had  offended. 
He  discovered  him  lying  down,  stretched  out 
asjelill  had  shown  him.  The  merchant  dis- 
mounted from  his  beast,  and  made  his  obei- 
sance to  the  prostrate  FirengI  dervish,  *  who  at 


*  Christian  monk.  One  of  the  great  offences 
of  the  Sufis  in  the  eyes  of  Muslim  orthodoxy 
is  their  attitude  toward  religions  other  than  the 
Muhammadan.  There  is  a  proverbial  saying, 
often  quoted  by  their  writers,  which  literally 
rendered  means,  "A  Sufi  knows  no  religion," 
and  which  their  adversaries  take  literally,  while 
they  themselves  expound  it  to  signify,  "  A  Sufi 
thinks  ill  of  no  religion."  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that,  at  all  events  the  more  advanced  of  them 
in  the  mystical  doctrine  consider  religious  sys- 
tems to  be  merely  instruments  whereby  is  ex- 
pressed, faintly  and  inadequately  at  the  best, 
celestial  melody,  or  as  the  Germans  would  say, 
Vorstelluvgsarten,  "  modes  of  representation," 
some  better,  some  worse,  but  all  imperfect.  I 
take  it  that  Jelal  would  have  agreed  with  Mr. 
Tennyson  : 

"  Our  little  systems  have  their  day. 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be  ; 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 

And  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they." 

Thus,  while  themselves  scrupulously  observing 


once  addressed  him  thus  :  '  What  wilt  thou  that 
I  do  ?  Our  Lord  Jelal  suffered  me  not  ;  or 
otherwise,  I  had  a  desire  to  make  thee  see  the 
power  of  God,  and  what  I  am.  But  now  draw 
near.'  The  FirengI  dervish  then  clasped  the 
merchant  to  his  bosom,  kissed  him  repeatedly 
on  both  cheeks,  and  then  added  :  '  Look  now, 
that  thou  mayest  see  my  Lord  and  Teacher,  my 
spiritual  master,  and  that  thou  mayest  witness 
a  marvel.'  The  merchant  looked.  Hesart-tlie 
Lord  Jelal  immersed  in  a  holv  dance,  chanting 
this  hymn,  and  entranced  with  sacred  music  : 

"  '  His  kingdom's  vast  and  pure,  each  sort  its  fitting  place 
finds  there  ; 
Cornelian,  ruby,  clod,  or  pebble  be  thou  on  His  hill, 
Believe,  He  seeks  thee  ;  disbelieve.  He'll  haply  cleanse 

thee  fair  ; 
Be  here  a  faithful  AbQ-Bekr ;  FirengI  there  ;  at  will  !' 

When  the  merchant  happily  reached  Qonya  on 
his  return  he  gave  the  salutations  of  the 
FirengI  saint,  and  his  respects,  to  Jelal,  and 
distributed  much  substance  among  the  disci- 
ples. He  settled  at  Qonya,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  confraternity  of  the  Pure  Lovers  of 
God."* 

The  chapter  which  I  shall  next  cite 
from  Jelfil's  Acts  is  interesting  as  illus- 
trating his  view  of  life  and  death  : 

"  It  was  once  remarked  to  Jelal  with  respect 
to  the  burial  service  for  the  dead,  that,  from 
the  earliest  times,  it  had  been  used  for  certain 
prayers  and  Our'anic  recitations  to  be  said  at 
the  grave  and  round  the  corpse  ;  but,  that  peo- 
ple could  not  understand  why  he  had  introduc- 
ed into  the  ceremony  the  practice  of  singing 
hymns  during  the  procession  toward  the  place 
of  burial,  which  canonists  had  pronounced  to 
be  a  mischievous  innovation.  Jelal  replied  : 
'  The  ordinary  reciters,  by  their  services,  bear 
witness  that  the  deceased  lived  a  Muslim.  My 
singers,  however,  testify  that  he  was  a  believer 
in  and  a  lover  of  God.'  He  added  also  :  '  Be- 
sides that,  when  the  human  spirit,  after  years 
of  imprisonment  in  the  cage  and  dungeon  of 


the  precepts  of  Islam,  the  Snfis  regard  other 
forms  of  faith  with  benevolence,  as  being  also 
means — although,  as  they  judge,  inferior 
means— of  attaining  to  the  same  realities  which 
are  hidden  under  the  Muslim  symbols  :  all  true 
in  a  measure,  but  not  the  absolute  truth  to 
those  who  have 

"  attained  a  purer  air, 

Whose  faith  has  centre  everywhere. 

Nor  cares  to  fix  itself  to  term." 

M.  Garcin  de  Tassy  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "  lis 
pensent  que  la  Bible  et  le  Goran  ont  ete  seule- 
ment  ecrits  pour  I'homme  qui  se  contente  de 
I'apparence  des  choses,  qui  s'occupe  de  I'ex- 
terieur,  pour  le  zdhir pamst,  comme  ils  le  nom- 
ment,  et  non  pour  le  sofi  qui  sonde  le  fond  des 
choses." — "La  PoSsie  Phiiosophique  et 
Religieuse  chez  les  Persans  "  (p.  12).  I  incline 
to  think  that  this  is  too  strongly  put.  But 
that  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  discussed  in 
a  foot-note.  Possibly  I  may  have  to  consider 
it  on  a  future  occasion. 
*  P.  32. 
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the  body,  is  at  length  set  free,  and  wings  its 
flight  to  the  source  whence  it  came,  is  not  this 
an  occasion  for  rejoicings,  thanks,  and  danc- 
ings? The  soul,  in  ecstasy,  soars  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Eternal,  and  stirs  up  others  to 
make  proof  of  courage  aud  self-sacrifice.  If  a 
prisoner  be  released  from  a  dungeon  and  be 
clothed  with  honor,  who  would  duubt  that  re- 
rejoicings  are  proper  ?  So,  too,  the  death  of  a 
saint  is  an  exactly  parallel  case."* 

As  a  fitting  complement  to  this,  take 
the  following  account  of  the  Saint's  own 
death  and  burial,  which  will  be  a  fitting 
conclusion,  too,  to  this  paper  : 

"  As  he  lay  in  his  extreme  sickness,  there 
were  earthquakes  for  seven  days  and  nights, 
very  severe,  so  that  walls  and  houses  were 
overthrown.  On  the  seventh  occasion,  all  his 
disciples  were  alarmed.  He,  however,  calmly 
remarked,  '  Poor  earth  !  it  is  eager  for  a  fat 
morsel  !  f  It  shall  have  one  !  '  He  then  gave 
his  last  instructions  to  his  disciples  as  follows  : 
'  I  recommend  unto  you  the  fear  of  God,  in 
public  and  in  private  ;  abstemiousness  in  eat- 
ing and  in  sleeping,  as  also  in  speaking  ;  the 
avoidance  of  rebelliousness  and  of  sin  ;  con- 
stancy in  fasting,  continuous  worship,  and 
perpetual  abstinence  from  fleshly  lusts  ;  long- 
suffering  under  the  ill-treatment  of  all  man- 
kind ;  to  shun  the  companionship  of  the  light- 
minded  and  of  the  common  herd  ;  to  associate 
with  the  righteous  and  v/ith  men  of  worth  ;  for 
verily  "  the  best  of  mankind  is  Iw  who  benefiteth 
men,"  and  "  the  best  of  speech  is  that  which  is 
short  and  to  the  purpose."  ' 

"  The  following  is  a  prayer  taught  by  JelSl  on 
his  death-bed  to  one  of  his  friends,  to  be  used 
whenever  affliction  or  care  might  weigh  upon 
him  :  '  O  our  Lord  God,  I  breath  but  for  Thee, 
and  I  stretch  forth  my  spirit  toward  Thee, 
that  I  may  recite  Thy  doxologies  abundantly, 
commemorating  Thee  frequently.  O  our  Lord 
God,  lay  not  on  me  an  ailment  that  may  make 
me  forgetful  to  commemorate  Thee,  or  lessen 
my  yearning  toward  Thee,  or  cut  off  the  de- 
light I  experience  in  reciting  the  litanies  of  Thy 
praise.  Grant  me  not  a  health  that  may  engen- 
der or  increase  in  me  presumptuous  or  thank- 
less insolence.  For  Thy  mercy's  sake,  O  Thou 
Most  Merciful  of  the  compassionate  !    Amen.' 

"  A  friend  was  seated  by  Jelal's  pillow,  and 
Jelal  leaned  on  that  friend's  bosom.  Suddenly 
a  most  handsome  youth  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  room,  to  the  utmost  astonishment  of 
the  friend. 

"Jelal  arose  and  advanced  to  receive  the 
stranger.  But  the  friend  was  quicker,  and 
quietly  asked  his  business.  The  stranger  an- 
swered :  '  1  am  'Azra'il,  the  angel  of  departure 
and  separation.  I  am  come,  by  the  Divine 
command,  to  inquire  what  commission  the 
Master  may  have  to  intrust  to  rue.' 

"  Blessed  are  the  eyes  that  can  perceive  such 
sights  ! 

"  The  friend   was  near  fainting  at  this  an- 

*  P.  67. 

\  A  playful  reference  to  his  extreme  emacia- 
tion. 


swer.  But  he  heard  Jelal  call  out,  '  Come  in, 
come  in,  thou  messenger  of  my  King.  Do 
that  which  thou  art  bidden  ;  and,  God  willing, 
thou  shall   find  me  one  of  the  patient.' 

"  He  now  told  his  attendants  to  bring  a  ves- 
sel of  water,  placed  his  two  feet'therein.  and  oc- 
casionally sprinkled  a  little  on  his  breast  and 
forehead,  saying,  '  My  beloved  (God)  has 
proffered  me  a  cup  of  poison  (bitterness).  From 
His  hand  I  drink  that  poison  with  delight.' 

"The  singers  and  musicians  now  came  in, 
and  executed  a  hymn,  while  the   whole  com- 
pany of  friends  wept,  and  sobbed  loudly. 
***** 

"  His  son  (Sultan  Veled)  had  been  unremit- 
ting in  his  attentions.  He  wept  and  sobbed  ; 
he  was  reduced  to  a  shadow.  Jelal  therefore 
said  to  him  :  '  Baha'u-'d-Dln,  my  son.  I  am 
better.  Go  and  lie  down  a  little.  Rest  thyself, 
and  sleep  awhile.'  When  he  was  gone,  Jelal 
indited  his  last  ode. 

***** 

"It  is  related  that,  after  his  death,  when 
laid  on  his  bier  ....  as  the  washer,  a 
loving  and  loved  disciple,  folded  his  arms  over 
his  breast,  a  tremor  appeared  to  pass  over  the 
corpse,  and  the  washer  fell  with  his  face  on  the 
lifeless  breast,  weeping.  He  felt  his  ear  pulled 
by  the  dead  saint's  hand,  as  an  admonition. 
On  this  he  fainted  away,  and  in  his  swoon  he 
heard  a  cry  from  heaven,  which  said  to  him, 
'  Ho,  there  !  Verily  the  saints  of  the  Lord  have 
nothing  to  fear,  neither  shall  they  sorrow.  Be- 
lievers die  not  ;  they  merely  depart  from  one 
habitation  to  another  abode.' 

"  When  the  corpse  was  brought  forth,  all  the 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  flocked  to  the 
funeral  procession,  smote  their  breasts,  rent 
their  garments,  and  uttered  loud  lamentations. 
These  mourners  were  of  all  creeds,  and  of 
various  nations  ;  Jews  and  Christians,  Turks, 
Romans,  and  Arabians,  were  among  them. 
Each  recited  sacred  passages,  according  to 
their  several  usages,  from  the  Law,  the  Psalms, 
or  the  Gospel. 

"  The  Muslims  strove  to  drive  away  these 
strangers  with  blows  of  fist,  or  staff,  or  sword. 
They  would  not  be  repelled.  A  great  tumult 
was  the  result.  The  Sultan,  the  heir-apparent, 
and  the  Perwana  all  flew  to  appease  the  strife, 
together  with  the  chief  rabbis,  the  bishops, 
abbots,  and  others. 

"It  was  asked  of  these  latter,  why  they 
mixed  themselves  up  with  the  funeral  of  an  emi- 
nent Muslim  sage  and  saint.  They  replied  that 
they  had  learned  from  him  more  of  the  myste- 
ries shrouded  in  their  Scriptures  than  they  had 
ever  known  before,  and  had  found  on  him  all 
the  signs  and  qualities  of  a  prophet  and 
saint,  as  set  fourth  in  those  writings.  .  .  . 
The  Muslim  leaders  could  make  no  answer. 
And  so,  in  all  honor,  with  every  possible  dem- 
monstration  of  love  and  respect,  was  he  borne 
along,  and  at  length  laid  in  his  grave.  He  had 
died  as  the  sun  went  down,  on  Sunday,  the 
fifth  of  the  month  Jumada-'l-akhir,  .\.H.  672 
(i6th  December,  .\.D.  1273),  being  thus  sixty 
eight  years  of  age."  * 

— Contemporary  Review. 

*  P.  93. 
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That  science  has  as  much  right  to  its 
airs  of  self-confidence,  as  an  unparal- 
leled series  of  almost  unexampled  suc- 
cesses could  give  it,  every  intelligent 
man  will  admit.  In  the  line  of  its  own 
discoveries  it  has  achieved  wonders,  and 
the  only  word  of  admonition  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  pronounce  is,  that  these 
wonders  have  turned  the  heads  of  too 
many  scientific  men,  and  led  them  to 
claim  as  the  province  of  science,  what 
science,  as  they  understand  it,  has  no 
prospect  of  ever  conquering  at  all.  To 
illustrate  what  we  mean  by  this  mistaken 
self-confidence  or  arrogance  of  science, 
we  will  make  three  quotations.  Two 
are  from  a  book  of  which  we  said  some- 
thing last  week.  Dr.  Maudsley's  book 
on  "  Body  and  Will,"  of  which  one  may 
describe  the  fault  as  this,  that  it  applies 
the  scientific  method  very  successfully 
where  the  ordinary  scientific  method  is 
appropriate,  and  wholly  ignores — nay, 
resolutely  denies — all  facts  to  which  the 
scientific  methods,  as  men  of  science 
understand  it,  is  wholly  inappropriate. 
Here  is  one  passage:  "Can  there  be 
a  greater  absurdity,  when  we  think  of  it, 
a  more  complete  knowledge-annihilating 
device,  than  to  pretend  to  keep  provinces 
of  knowledge,  however  acquired,  rigor- 
ously asunder  !  To  assert  liberty  and 
self-sufficingness  in  one  science,  and 
necessity  and  interdependence  in  all 
other  sciences,  is  really  the  negation  of 
all  science.  It  is  a  gaping  contradiction 
in  the  very  foundation  of  knowledge, 
which  renders  any  stable  superstructure 
impossible  ;  for  how  can  man,  being  one, 
have  real  knowledge  unless  it  is  unity  of 
knowledge?  How  make  for  himself  a 
synthesis  of  the  world,  if  he  is  required 
to  preserve  an  absolute  separation,  an  im- 
passable chasm,  between  two  regions  of 
knowledge  ?' '  That  represents  precisely 
the  very  vice  of  modern  science — that 
it  will  admit  no  paradoxes,  no  differences 
too  deep  for  the  unifying  power  of  the 
human  intellect,  and,  therefore,  attempts 
to  introduce  an  artificial  unity  into 
provinces  which,  the  more  we  study 
them,  the  more  we  find  to  contain 
principles  which  cannot  by  any  legerde- 
main of  the  intellect  be  shaded  off  into 
each  other.     And  it  is  characteristic  of 


the  arrogance  of  science,  that  it  is  that 
very  same  school  of  science — the  school 
of  physical  science — which  denies  most 
peremptorily,  even  to  the  principle  of 
uniform  causation,  any  intuitional  uni- 
versality, which,  nevertheless,  assumes 
to  impose  that  principle  on  the  con- 
science and  the  will,  against  the  protest 
of  self  knowledge.  One  would  suppose 
that  a  principle  which  has  been  only  em- 
pirically established,  should  be  perfectly 
open  to  empirical  exceptions.  Yet,  para- 
dox being  of  the  very  truth  of  human  life 
as  we  know  it,  and  science,  as  learned 
from  the  physical  provinces  of  existence, 
not  enduring  paradox,  the  v/hole  effort 
of  such  science  as  Dr.  Maudsley's  is  de- 
voted to  suppressing  the  evidences  of 
paradox  which  abound  in  all  human  ex- 
perience when  candidly  recorded.  If 
we  replied  to  Dr.  Maudsley  that  no 
sensible  man  had  ever  asserted  "liberty 
and  self-sufficingness"  as  the  principle 
of  any  science,  but  solely  thus  much — 
that  directly  you  rise  into  the  region  of 
human  action,  you  find  for  the  first  time, 
amid  the  most  ample  traces  of  the 
necessity  and  interdependence  of  the 
lower  regions  of  life,  a  new  principle  of 
liberty,  though  of  liberty  ranging  within 
very  narrow  limits,  a  principle  of  which 
there  had  been  no  sign  in  the  physical 
region,  he  would,  we  suppose,  reply  that 
no  matter  how  limited  its  range,  real 
liberty,  if  it  exist  at  all,  is  the  negation 
of  causation  as  we  know  it,  and  there- 
fore the  negation  of  science.  To  which 
we  should  rejoin — Yes,  if  you  define 
science  as  meaning  anything  less  than 
knowledge,  if  you  define  it  as  denoting 
only  that  department  of  knowledge  in 
which  uniform  causation  rules,  of  course 
it  is  so.  But  as  you  not  only  admit,  but 
even  assert,  that  our  only  knowledge  of  the 
uniformity  of  causation  is  purely  empiri- 
cal, have  you  the  smallest  right  to  pooh- 
pooh,  as  a  priori  impossible,  a  new 
fragment  of  knowledge  of  which  it  is 
the  distinctive  mark  that  under  the  same 
antecedent  conditions  you  know  two 
different  actions  to  be  equally  possible  ? 
Now,  take  another  instance  of  the 
marvellous  arrogance  with  which  Dr. 
Maudsley  imposes  the  yoke  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences  on  the  moral  order  which  he 
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is  investigating.  He  says  very  justly  that 
"if  there  be  an  intuitive  truth  in  the 
hope  and  conviction  of  a  future  realiza- 
tion of  lofty  ideals,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  realization  will  take  place  on 
earth."  But  then  he  goes  on:  "It  is, 
perchance,  a  cosmic  instinct  of  the  matter 
of  which  we  are  constituted.  In  the 
countless  millions  of  space-pervading 
orbs,  it  may  have  been,  and  may  be 
again,  the  functions  of  many  to  take 
up  the  tale  of  organic  evolution,  and 
to  carry  the  process  to  higher  and  higher 
levels — even  to  organizations  that  are 
utterly  inconceivable  to  us,  constituted 
as  we  are.  For  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation,  the  earth  and  its  sun  are  all  in 
all  ;  but  in  the  universe  and  its  evolution, 
new  heavens  and  new  earths  may  be 
natural  incidents,  and  the  whole  solar 
system  to  which  the  earth  belongs  of  no 
greater  moment  than  the  life  of  the 
meanest  insect  is  in  the  history  of  that 
system,  of  no  greater  proportion  than  a 
moment  in  its  duration.  How  gro- 
tesquely ludicrous,  then,  the  absurdity 
of  man's  vainly  attempted  conceptions 
of  a  great  first  cause  or  purpose  of 
things."  In  other  words,  Dr.  Mauds- 
ley  scorns  to  attach  any  value  to  what 
he  calls  elsewhere  the  "evolutional 
nisus,"  inspiring  idealism,  when  it  hap- 
pens to  be  found — where  alone,  indeed, 
it  ever  is  found — in  the  mind  of  man, 
but  is  not  disinclined  to  regard  it,  as 
appertaining  intrinsically  to  the  nature 
of  "  cosmic  matter,"  as  matter.  Verily, 
those  who  ignore  the  paradoxes  of  free- 
dom and  faith  are  condemned  by  a  sort  of 
Nemesis  to  believe  in  paradoxes  of  their 
own  even  more  astounding.  What 
evidence  is  there  of  an  "evolutional 
nisus  "  tending  toward  idealism  in  iron 
or  carbon  ?  Is  "  the  evolutional  nisus  ' " 
which  astronomers  suppose  to  be  already 
exhausted  in  the  moon,  only  successfully 
imprisoned  there  ?  And  why  does 
"cosmic  matter"  retain  idealistic  as- 
pirations in  one  place,  and  lose  them  in 
another  Can    anything     be    plainer 

than  that  the  materialist  who  recognizes 
the  idealistic  faith  in  man — as  he  can- 
not but  recognize  it,  if  he  is  to  open  his 
mind  to  facts  at  all — and  yet  ascribes 
this  idealistic  faith  to  "cosmic  matter" 
as  such,  does  so  solely  and  absolutely 
because,  on  his  theory,  there  is  nothing 
better  left  to  ascribe  it  to  ?      The  truth 


is,  however,  that  of  idealism  proper  there 
is  not  a  trace  in  the  physical  universe, 
and  that  if  there  be  any  "cosmic 
instinct"  of  idealism  at  all,  it  must  be 
due  to  an  inspiring  mind  in  the  universe, 
and  not  to  "  cosmic  matter." 

Now,  take  a  third  instance  of  the 
curious  and  rash  arrogance  of  the  spirit 
bred  by  the  physical  sciences.  In  last 
week's  Academy^  in  a  review  of  Mr. 
Douglas  (ralton's  recent  book  by  a  very 
able  student  of  physical  science,  Mr. 
Grant  Allen,  to  whom  we  owe  many 
original  and  ingenious  speculations  on 
vegetable  physiology — for  example,  one 
on  the  origin  of  the  strawberry — we  find 
the  following  passage  :  "  The  other 
point"  [dealt  with  by  Mr.  Gallon]  "is 
the  investigations  into  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.  These  are  narrated  with  a 
quaint,  scientific  naivete,  which  is  not 
intended,  doubtless,  to  be  ironical,  but 
which  is  as  perfect  a  specimen  of  irony, 
in  the  pure  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  as 
we  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  The 
transparent  candor,  reverence,  and 
scientific  precision  of  Mr.  Gallon's 
reasoning  will  prove  (quite  unintention- 
ally) a  thousand  times  more  annoying  to 
dogmatism  than  any  other  tone  that 
could  possibly  have  been  adopted.  Abuse 
the  dogmatists  can  stand,  but  gentle 
persuasion  and  clear  logic  are  really  too 
trying.  When  Mr.  Gallon  remarks  that 
he  has  not  yet  examined  into  the  truth 
of  Father  Clarke's  statement  that  '  sub- 
stantial curative  effects  are  often  pro- 
duced by  pilgrimages  to  Lourdes,'  or 
notes  the  absence  of  any  marktd  answer 
to  the  daily  prayer  '  that  the  nobility 
may  be  endued  with  grace,  wisdom,  and 
understanding,'  or  cites  the  history  of 
English  ducal  houses  in  opposition  to 
the  belief  of  the  Psalmist  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  righteous  shall  continue, 
while  those  of  the  wicked  shall  fail,  he 
is  only  honestly  applying  the  methods 
with  which  he  is  familiar  elsewhere  to 
the  particular  subject  under  dispute  ; 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  for  unscien- 
tific readers  not  to  suspect  him  of 
intentional  satire."  Is  it  possible  to 
imagine  a  subliiner  tone  of  arrogant  as- 
sumption that  prayer  never  receives  any 
answer,  than  we  find  here,  or  one  which 
is  less  becoming  in  a  writer  whose  mind 
has  been  educated  by  the  study  of 
physics    and    physiology  ?      The    inner 
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world  is  a  sealed  book,  as  it  would  seem, 
to  the  student  of  the  modern  physical 
sciences,  who  does  not  even  know  so 
much  as  this,  that  all  Christian  prayer 
at  all  events,  is  cast  in  St.  Chrysostom's 
form,  "Fulfil  now,  O  Lord,  the  desires 
and  petitions  of  thy  servants,  as  may  be 
most  expedient  for  the??i,'''  and  that  far 
more  and  far  better  answers  to  prayer 
come  in  the  shape  of  purified  desires 
than  of  granted  wishes.  And  yet  he 
dogmatizes  on  prayer  with  this  sublime 
scorn  for  all  the  story  of  the  ages.  Even 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold — whom  men  of 
science  have  claimed  as  their  champion 
on  questions  of  this  kind — has  asserted 
the  truth  of  the  paradox  which  is  the 
very  key  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer — "  He 
that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he 
that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world  shall 
keep  it  unto  life  eternal,"  and  has  called 
it  the  sublime  "  secret  of  Jesus,"  "the 
secret  by  which  emphatically  his  Gospel 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light. " 
Even  Mr.  Arnold  has  declared  that  there 
is  a  secret  life  which  is  full  of  paradoxes 
to  the  man  who  looks  only  at  the  out- 
ward world,  or  even  at  the  world  of 
physical   science,  a  secret  life   in  which 


the  paradoxes  of  self-abnegation,  and 
all  that  the  Christian  includes  in  the  life 
of  prayer,  are  not  only  true,  but  the  only 
living  truth  ;  and  yet  because  they  do 
not  fall  in  with  the  methods  of  physical 
science,  we  find  the  whole  life  of  prayer 
laughed  to  scorn  by  the  successful 
student  of  the  physical  sciences. 

Science  has  had  a  great  and  glorious 
career.  But  great  and  glorious  as  that 
career  has  been,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  all  its  achievements  put  together 
are  of  infinitely  less  value  to  man  than 
the  secret  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
calls  "  the  secret  of  Jesus" — a  secret  the 
true  interpretation  of  which  involves 
doubtless  a  great  deal  of  theology  which 
Mr.  Arnold  himself  rejects,  and  a  great 
deal  of  psychology  against  which  both 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  and  Dr.  Maudsley 
would  hardly  think  it  worth  while,  in 
their  sublime  arrogance,  even  to  pro- 
test. But  the  study  of  insanity,  and 
investigations  into  plant-life,  even  though 
they  include  the  origin  of  the  straw- 
berry, hardly  furnish  a  sufficient  basis 
for  the  science  of  spiritual  life. — London 
Spectator. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfying 
than  the  poets'  treatment  of  the  splendid 
family  of  the  cats.  Excepting  the  lion,  to 
to  which  they  do  conspicuous  justice,  the 
poets  have  apparently  no  appreciation 
whatever  of  the  grand  parable  of  the  car- 
nivora.  They  say  the  tiger  is  very  fierce, 
and  the  leopard  and  the  panther  very 
beautiful  :  but  there  they  end.  Their 
powerful  compeers  the  jagua,  puma,  and 
cheetah,  which  complete  the  heptarchy — 
the  lion  state  enjoying  the  "  hegemony" 
of  the  confederacy — are  not  utilized,  so 
that,  virtually,  the  noble  Beasts  of  Prey 
afford  the  poets  no  more  than  two  similes 
— one  of  excessive  cruelty,  and  one  of 
personal  elegance.  Here  and  there,  of 
course,  tradition,  or  heraldic  association, 
or  Biblical  mistranslation,  tempts  the  poet 
into  some  oblique  injustice  to  the  proud 
vassals  of  the  beast  paramount — "lonely 
lords  of  empty  wilds  and  woods" — but 
these  aberrations  do  not  affect  their  treat- 


ment materially.  They  do  not  recognize 
apparently  the  nobility  of  this  family 
of  courageous  and  beautiful  beasts  in 
nature's  wild-life  scheme,  nor  appreciate 
the  purpose  they  serve  as  the  ministers 
of  state. 

Individually  the  tiger,  leopard,  and 
panther  are  each  of  them  largely  utilized, 
but,  as  will  be  seen,  with  very  meagre 
aims  and  results,  considering  the  possi- 
bilities of  such  a  subject. 

With  regard,  however,  to  this  class  of 
beautiful  and  dangerous  beasts,  it  is  due 
to  the  poets  to  point  out  that  antiquity 
used  "pard"  for  the  cheetah  ;  that  tra- 
dition made  the  "  leopard"  a  hybrid  be- 
tween pards  and  lions  ;  that  the  "  pan- 
ther," a  mythical  beast,  was  imagined 
somewhere  in  the  Dark  Ages,  and  has 
survived  as  the  panther  of  modern  times  ; 
that  when  heraldry  first  commenced  in 
earnest,  the  leopard  was  merely  the  lion 
in    certain    attitudes  ;  that  early  writers 
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mixed  up  tigers  with  leopards  and  pan- 
thers as  part  of  the  entourage  of  the  Greek 
gods  ;  that  modern  zoologists  are  still 
divided  as  to  the  identity  or  variety  of 
the  leopard  and  panther  ;  that  America 
calls  the  puma  a  "panther"  and  also  a 
mountain  "lion";  that  in  Ceylon  the 
panther  is  called  the  "tiger"';  that  in 
the  South  African  Colonies  the  leopard 
is  called  "  tiger"  also  ;  and  that  all  over 
India  the  same  native  names  are  hopeless- 
ly bewildered  among  not  only  panthers, 
leopards,  and  cheetahs,  but  also  extend- 
ed to  hyaenas. 

The  tiger  especially  is  a  favorite  image 
with  the  poets,  whether  "holding  its 
solitude  in  desert  dark  and  rude," 
''crouching  to  await  its  helpless  prey," 
"  darting  fierce  injections  on  the  prey 
his  glance  has  doomed,"  or  "returning 
to  its  den  before  the  sun  may  see  it.'' 
But  it  has  nevertheless  only  one  aspect, 
namely,  of  ruthless  voracity.  To  this 
every  feature  is  made  to  contribute. 
The  "  tiger's  plunge,"  from  its  impetuos- 
ity, is  used  as  if  denoting  a  malignity  of 
purpose  greater  than  when  the  royal  lion 
does  the  same  thing  ;  and  when  it  lies  in 
ambush — a  particularly  leonine  trick — 
the  stratagem  is  condemned  as  savoring 
of  treachery,  though  lions  do  it  by  right 
divine. 

The  tiger"  formed  to  cruel  meals, "  in 
fact,  stands  i|i  the  poets  for  the  symbol  of 
bloodthirstiness — "with  fell  clawes  full 
of  fierce  gourmandize,and  greedy  mouth 
wide-gaping  like  hell-gate" — 

"  As  when  some  tiger,  to  his  haunt  from  day 
Returns,  blood-foaming,  with  his  slaughtered 

prey. 
Grim-pleased  that  there  with  undisturbed  roar, 
He'll  glut  and  revel  o'er  the  reeking  gore  ; 
Glances  in  wild  fury  o'er  the  gloomy  waste, 
And  growls  terrific  o'er  its  mangled  beast. 
Now  drags  relentless  down  the  rugged  vale, 
And  stains  the  forest  with  a  bloody  trail," 

is  characteristic  of  a  hundred  other  pas- 
sages which  are  equally  untrue  to  nature, 
for  the  tiger  is  not  by  many  fathoms 
such  a  fool  as  to  drag  his  prey  to  "his 
haunt,"  "and  stain  the  forest  with  a 
bloody  trail"  (which  would  inevitably 
lead  to  his  destruction),  nor  does  he  roar 
at  his  meals.  Another  popular  poets' 
error  is  preserved  in  Montgomery,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  tiger  dragging  the  buf- 
falo to  his  lair  and  "crashing  through 
the  ribs  at  once  unto  the  heart,"  for 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVHI.,  No.  4 


this  animal  never  commences  its  meal 
either  at  the  heart,  or,  as  other  poets  say, 
at  the  throat,  but  at  the  buttocks  of  the 
prey. 

"The  tigress  in  her  whelpless  ire," 
"  The  cubless  tigress  in  her  jungle  rav- 
ing" (Byron),  "  The  tiger  dam  with  red 
fangs"  (Cook) — is  a  very  favorite  simile 
for  supreme  ferocity,  carried  in  Maxwell 
even  to  the  point  of  suicide — 

So  from  Euphrates'  bank,  a  tigress  fell 
After  her  robbers  for  her  whelps  doth  yell, 
But  sees  enraged  the  river  flow  between, 
Frustrate  revenge,  and  love  by  loss  more  keen, 
At  her  own  breast  her  useless  claws  does  arm — 
She  tears  herself. 

Arcite  in  the  "  Knight's  Tale'"  is  a 
"  felle  tigre." 

There  was  no  tigre  in  the  Vale  of  Galagher 

When  that  hire  whelpe  is  stole 
So  cruel  an  the  heart  is  this  Arcite. 

But  after  all,  where  shall  we  give  the 
palm  of  maternal  fondness  ? 

The  love  of  offspring's  nature's  general  law, 
From  tigresses  and  cubs  to  ducks  and  duck- 
lings ; 
There's  nothing  whets  the  beak,  or  arms  the 

claw. 
Like  an  invasion  of  their  babes  and  sucklings  ; 
And  all  who  have  seen  a  human  nursery,  saw 
How  mothers  love  their  children's  squalls  and 
chucklings. — Byron. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tiger  is 
not  as  pecially  ferocious  animal.  As  the 
greatest  authority  on  Indian  natural  his- 
tory says,  it  is  "a  harmless,  timid  ani- 
mal." It  feeds  on  animals  that  are  pro- 
digiously injurious  to  crops,  and  there 
are  on  record  in  India  the  complaints  of 
villagers  on  the  increase  of  deer  and  wild 
pigs  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  the  tigers  in  their  neighborhood. 
When  it  gets  too  feeble  to  catch  wild  ani- 
mals it  begins  to  eat  tame  ones,  or  easier- 
victims  still,  the  men  or  women  who  are 
in  charge  of  the  cattle.  It  then  becomes,, 
as  a  "man-eater,"  a  criminal  against 
humanity — and  death  cannot  overtake 
it  too  soon.  But  it  is  only  those  who 
know  the  Hindoo  thoroughly  who  can 
credit  the  amazing  apathy  of  these  men, 
even  when  in  imminent  danger.  So  long 
as  it  is  not  actually  visible  they  refuse  to 
take  precaution  against  peril,  and  I  re- 
member during  the  Afghan  War  assisting 
to  thrash  some  lazy  followers  in  order  to 
arouse  them  to  a  proper  sense  of  the 
35 
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necessity  of  saving  their  lives.  They 
had  squatted  down  to  smoke  by  the  road- 
side in  the  Khyber  Pass,  though  they 
knew  the  enemy  was  lurking  in  the  rocks 
above  them,  and  in  the  jungle  behind 
them,  though  they  had  with  their  own 
eyes  seen  the  corpses  of  camp  followers 
lying  where  they  had  been  murdered, 
when  they  sat  down  to  smoke.  In  the 
very  same  way,  the  herdsman  comes  loaf- 
ing home  in  the  twilight,  singing  a  song 
of  the  country  as  he  goes  (to  let  the  tiger 
know  that  he  is  coming  probably),  and 
suddenly  out  of  the  sugar-canes  flashes 
the  tiger  and  there  is  an  end  of  that  herds- 
man. But  the  next  man  will  probably 
do  the  very  same  thing.  He  will  take 
another  road  of  course  on  his  way  home, 
but  he  will  lag  behind  his  cattle  and  sing 
to  himself  in  the  same  ridiculous  way,  and 
out  from  under  the  bair-tree  springs  the 
same  old  tiger.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
problems  of  Indian  administration  how 
to  keep  the  natives  from  suicide.  They 
prefer  to  have  half  the  village  down  with 
small-poxand  then  to  carry  a  dead  chicken 
round  the  stricken  hamlet  on  the  end  of 
a  pole,  than  be  vaccinated.  They  pre- 
fer to  lose  a  prodigious  number  of  their 
acquaintances  by  drowning  than  to  pro- 
tect their  wells.  They  prefer  to  have 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
bitten  by  snakes  in  the  toes  and  thumbs, 
and  die  therefrom,  than  let  enough  light 
into  a  hut  to  see  the  difference  between 
fire-wood  and  cobras. 

Not  that  I  wish  to  extenuate  the  im- 
morality of  the  tiger  in  eating  human 
beings,  even  when  it  finds  them  lying 
about,  so  to  speak,  as  if  they  were  worth 
nothing.  It  is  a  practice  that  should  be 
discouraged  even  more  forcibly  than  it  is. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  unfair,  even 
to  tigers,  to  speak  of  them  as  if  they  were 
forever  going  about  mangling.  They  are 
ferocious  enough — indeed,  they  set  the 
lion  a  very  splendid  example — when  they 
are  attacked  and  have  to  fight.  But  such 
ferocity  is  not  to  be  spoken  ill  of.  It  is 
sublime  heroism.  The  historian  can 
give  our  handful  of  soldiers  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny  of  '57  and  '58  no  further  praise 
when  he  has  said  "  they  fought  //7r 
tigers."  The  poet,  therefore,  who  calls 
Bertram  a  tiger,  because  he  has  all  the 
will  but  not  half  the  courage  to  show  fight 
against  odds,  does  the  noble  beast  an  in- 
justice. 


Nor,  in  the  poets,  does  any  majesty 
appertain  to  the  tiger,  "that  doth  live 
by  slaughter."  It  is  "  tameless"  (which 
of  course  tigers  are  not,  seeing  that  they 
have  very  frequently  been  tamed),  and 
affords  frequent  similes  for  irresistible 
ferocity.  But  there  is  no  dignity  attach- 
ing to  the  beast  apart  from  his  pre-emi- 
nence in  criminal  fury.  It  is,  in  fact, 
described  as  rather  a  mean  animal,  toy- 
ing with  the  kids  when  caught,  "  whet- 
ting his  appetite  by  long  restraint,"  and 
(in  Spenser)  : 

When  he  by  chance  doth  find 
A  feeble  beast,  doth  felly  him  oppress. 

They  worry  sheepfolds,  and  stalk  "  gen- 
tle fawns  at  play,"  and  kill  for  killing's 
sake,  "  roams  all  abroad  and  grimly 
slays." 

As  a  grim  tiger  whom  the  torrent's  might 
Surprises  in  some  parched  ravine  at  night 
Turns,    even    in    drowning,    on    the   wretched 

flocks 
Swept  with  him  in  that  snow-flood  from  the 

rocks, 
And  to  the  last,  devouring  on  his  way, 
Bloodies  the  stream  he  has  no  power  to  stay. 

Moore's  zoology,  however,  is  often  of 
the  wildest  kind  ;  but  it  is  strange  that 
the  notorious  fact — notorious  at  any  rate 
from  the  days  of  the  Ramayana  and 
Homer — that  in  presence  of  a  common 
danger  tigers  and  sheep  lay  aside  their 
mutual  antipathies,  should  not  have 
made  his  metaphor  move  more  cautious- 
ly. I  have  myself  seen  a  tiger  and  a 
herd  of  cattle  on  the  same  half-acre  of 
ground  during  a  flood,  and  the  tiger 
seemed  the  most  ill  at  ease  of  all  the 
company;  and  one  poet*  at  any  rate 
bears  me  out  : 

When  the  storm  through  Indian  forests  runs. 

Floats  far  and  loud  the  hoarse,  discordant  yell 
Of  ravening  pards,  which  harmless  crowd  the 

dell. 
The  barbarous  tiger  whets  his  fang  no  more 

***** 
To  lap,  with  torturing  pause,  his  victim's  gore. 
Curb'd  of  their  rage,  hya;nas  gaunt  are  tame, 
And  shrink,  begirt  with  all-devouring  flame. 

Its  appearance  commands  no  respect 
from  other  beasts.  Its  eyes  are  "  glow- 
ing flames"  (Chatterton)  and  "fire- 
ball "  eves   "  that  make  horrid  twilight 


*  Leyden,  "  Scenes  of  Infamy.' 
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in  the  sunless  jungle  "  *  (Montgomery) : 
they  "flash"  and  "glare."  But  there 
is  nothing  of  awe  in  the  aspect  of  the 
tiger,  according  to  the  poets,  except  to 
such  poor  things  as  lambs  and  kids  and 
fawns. 

Its  voice  is  "dreadful,"  it  "growls 
terrific,"  but  it  has  no  effect  upon  the 
surrounding  forests  and  its  inhabitants, 
such  as  the  lions,  roar  is  supposed  to 
have  when  they  burst 

From  dreams  of  blood,  awaked  by  maddening 

thirst. 
When  the  lorn  caves,  in  which  they  shrunk 

from  light. 
Ring   with    wild    echoes    through    the   hideous 

night. 
When  darkness  seems  alive,  and  all  the  air 
In  one  tremendous  uproar  of  despair. 

The  "  thirsting  tiger's  yell,"  "hideous 
howl,"  "  voice  more  horrid  than  the 
groan  of  famished  tiger  leaping  on  its 
prey,"  and  other  expressions  of  objec- 
tion to  the  sound  abound,  but  none  of 
them  give  any  notion  at  all  of  the 
•  supreme  awfulness  of  the  real  voice  in 
nature,  that  literally  hushes  the  jungle 
and  fairly  fills  the  twilight  with  horror. 
Not  that  tigers  roar  much  ;  when  "  with, 
kindling  flame,  he  hears  the  love- 
lorn night-call  of  his  brinded  dame," 
the  tiger  utters  a  very  solemn  and  dread- 
ful roar. 

Is  the  lion  or  the  tiger  the  superior  in 
courage  and  strength  ?  There  is  little 
evidence  on  record  to  help  us  to  a  de- 
cision, but  all  that  there  is  is  completely 
in  favor  of  the  tiger.  The  two  animals 
have  been  put  together  to  fight,  but  the 
lion  has  invariably  declined  the  combat. 
They  have  accidently  got  into  each 
other's  cages,  and  the  tiger  has  killed  the 
lion.  Feats  of  strength  are  authenti- 
cated of  the  tiger  to  which  the  lion  can, 
on  evidence,  lay  no  claim  ;  and  of  the 
courage  before  man,  the  evidence  is  all 
on  the  side  of  the  tiger.  For  myself, 
then,  I  give  the  preference  without  hesi- 
tation to  the  tiger.  The  poets  give  their 
preference  to  the  lion. 

For  in  the  poets  the  tiger  forms  part 
of  the  courtier-retinue  of  the  lion. 
"Gaunt  wolves  and  sullen  tigers  in  his 

*  So  Jean  Ingelow  : 

In  tangles  of  the  jungle  reed 
Whose  hearts  are  lit  with  tiger-eyes. 

—  The  Absent  Letter,  4. 


train"* — having,  as  Spenser,  Allan  Ram- 
say, and  others  state,  defeated  the 
tiger  in  single  combat,  when  the  prize  was 
the  sovereignty  of  the  animal  world. 
Cowley  speaks  of  the  lion  as  thirsting  for 
tigers'  blood.  Southey,  imitating  his 
fancy,  does  the  same — and  of  tigers 
"trembling"  while  the  lion  sleeps; 
while  several  others  describe  the  two 
as  meeting,  and   the  tiger  giving  way— 

The  shaggy  lion  rushes  to  the  place. 
With  roar  tremendous  seizes  on  his  prey. 
Exasp'rate  see  !  the  tiger  springs  away, 
Stops    short  and    maddens   at  the    monarch's 

growl  ; 
And  through  his  eyes  darts  all  his  furious  soul. 
Half  willed,  yet  half  afraid  to  dare  a  bound, 
He   eyes    his  loss,   and    roars,   and   tears    the 

ground. — A.    Wilson. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  poets  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that  a  very  considerable  dignity  at- 
taches'to  the  Raja  of  the  jungles.  Sports- 
men know  well  what  a  solitude  the  tiger 
creates  for  itself  by  its  simple  presence, 
and  what  an  overwhelming  awe  possess- 
es all  wild  life  when  its  voice  is  heard. 
The  wild  boar,  it  is  true,  will  turn  upon 
it,  but  then  the  wild  boar  is  the  type 
among  the  beasts  of  a  chivalry  that  is 
Quixotic  in  its  rashness  ;  and  the  tiger  by 
this  presumptuous  conduct  arrives  at 
pork  that  he  could  not  otherwise  have 
captured.  But  what  supremacy  in  the 
world  is  not  challenged  at  some  time  or 
another  by  foolhardy  subjects  or  over- 
weening rivals  ?  Does  the  lion  "  walk 
his  kingly  path  "  unchallenged  ?  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  to  yield  the  path  very 
often. 

In  its  manner  of  life,  lording  it  over 
the  unrivalled  jungles  of  India,  there  is 
an  undoubted  majesty,  while  its  amazing 
physical  powers  bespeak  the  monarch  of 
a  kingdom  where  might  is  right,  and  befit 
it  as  the  steed  of  Mars  and  the  emblem 
of  Shiva. 

In  metaphor,  therefore,  though  fre- 
quently recurring,  the  tiger  has  but  a  very 
narrow  range.  All  very  bloodthirsty 
personages,  like  royal  enemies  of  Great 
Britain,  "daring  the  lion,"  or  their  sol- 
diers— "  Gallia's  tigers,"  for  instance, 
who  "fight  with  tiger  zeal  "  ;  or  dis- 
reputable heroes  of  the  Byronic  Corsair 
or  Moore's  Ghebir  type  ;  or  wicked 
sycophants  of  the  powerful  or  oppress- 

*  Collins. 
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ors  of  the  weak,  are  all  "tigers."  So 
wrong  itself  and  evil  passons  are  symbol- 
ized by  the  tiger,  and — the  climax  of  in- 
sidious and  abominable  cruelty— the 
gout.*  Once  only  is  the  beast  amiable, 
and  that  is  in  a  general  revolution  of  ani- 
mal character  which  Darwin  delightfully 
imagines  in  his  "  Loves  of  the  Plants  "  : 

Charmed  on  the  brink,  relenting  tigers  gaze, 
And  pausing  buffaloes  forget  to  graze  ; 
Admiring  elephants  forsake  their  wood. 
Stretch  their  wide  ears  and  wade  into  the'flood. 
In  silent  herds  the  wondering  sea-calves  lave 
Or  nod  their  slimy  foreheads  o'er  the  wave  ; 
Poised  on  still  wing  attentive  vultures  sweep. 
And  winking  crocodiles  are  lulled  to  sleep  ; 

and  once  again,  when  Chatterton  sees 
them  "wanton  with  their  shadows  in 
their  stream." 

But  in  Chatterton  all  things  were 
permissible  ;  f  and  Moore,  perhaps,  need 
create  no  surprise  when  he  assures  us 
that  even  the  hungriest  tiger  will  not  eat 
a  "  Ghebir "  man,  knowing  him  to  be 
"  a  thing  untamed  and  fearless  as  them- 
selves." But  why  does  Shelley  make 
tigers  fight  with  sea-snakes  out  in  mid- 
ocean  ?  or  Campbell  absurdly  sing  of 
tigers  stealing  along  the  bank  of  a  North 
American  river  ?  or  why  do  Cowley  and 
Byron  speak  of  spotted  tigers  ? 

For  once  the  poets  have  nearly  managed 
to  make  a  wild  beast  a  real  wild  beast, 
and  these  variations  from  nature  are  as 
deplorable  as  they  were  unnecessary. 

As  I  have  said  before,  "there  is  no 
nonsense  about  the  tiger,  as  there  is  about 
the  lion."  He  does  not  go  about  im- 
posing on  poets.  Wolves  may,  if  they 
like,  pretend  that  they  are  only  dogs 
gone  wrong  from  want  of  a  better  bring- 
ing up,  and  the  lion  swagger  as  if  he 
were  something  more  than  a  very  large 
cat  ;  but  the  tiger  never  descends  to  such 
prevarication,  setting  himself  up  for 
better  than  he  is,  or  claiming  respect 
for  qualities  which  he  knows  he  does  not 
possess.  There  is  no  ambiguity  about 
anything  he  does.  All  his  character  is 
on  the  surface.  "  I  am,"  he  says,  "a 
thoroughgoing  downright  wild  beast,  and 

*  Half  tiger,  half  a  snake. — Armstrong. 
I  For  instance,  the  impossible  convention  of 
animals. 

The  rampynge  lyon.  felle  tygere, 

The  bocke  that  skyppe  from  place  to  place 

The  olyphaunte  and  rhynocere 

Before  me  through  the  greene-woode  I  did  chase. 
— Parlyament  of  Sprytes. 


if  you  don't  like  me  you  must  lump  me  ; 
but  in  the  mean  while  you  had  better  get 
out  of  my  way."  There  is  no  pompous 
affectation  of  superior  "intelligence" 
about  tigers.  If  they  are  met  with  in 
jungles,  they  do  not  make-believe  for 
the  purpose  of  impressing  the  traveller 
with  their  uncommon  magnanimity,  or 
waste  time  like  the  lion  in  superfluous 
roarings,  shaking  of  heads,  or  "look- 
ing kingly."  On  the  contrary,  they  be- 
have honestly  and  candidly,  like  the  wild 
beasts  they  are.  They  either  retire 
precipitately  with  every  confession  of 
alarm,  or  in  their  own  fine  outspoken 
way  "  go  for  the  stranger."  Nor  when 
they  make  off  do  they  do  it  as  if  they 
liked  it  or  had  any  half  mind  about  it — 
as  the  lion,  that  Livingstone  tells  us  trots 
away  slowly  till  it  thinks  itself  out  of  sight 
and  then  bounds  of  like  a  greyhound — 
wasting  time  in  pretentious  attitudes  or 
in  trying  to  save  appearances.  They 
have  no  idea  of  showing  off.  If  they 
mean  to  go  they  go  like  lightning,  and 
don't  for  a  moment  think  of  the  figure 
they  may  be  cutting.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  mean  fighting,  they  give 
the  stranger  very  little  leisure  for  mis- 
understanding their  intentions. 

The  tiger,  therefore,  deserves  to  be 
held  in  respect,  as  a  model  wild  beast, 
for  he  knows  his  station,  and  keeps  it, 
doing  the  work  that  Nature  has  given 
him  to  do,  with  all  his  might.  Life  has 
only  one  end  for  him,  the  enjoyment  of 
it,  and  to  this  he  gives  the  whole  of  his 
magnificent  energies.  Endowed  with 
superb  capabilities  for  taking  lives  and 
preserving  his  own,  he  exercises  them 
to  the  utmost,  in  this  one  direction,  with- 
out ever  forgetting  for  an  instant  that  he 
is  only  a  huge  cat,  or  flying  in  the  face 
of  Providence  by  wishing  to  be  thought 
anything  else. 

Owing  to  the  mystery  in  heraldry 
about  the  identity  of  the  leopard  (for  it 
really  represents  the  full-faced  lion),  and 
the  confusion  in  myths  and  folk  lore, 
not  only  between  that  animal  and  the 
panther — which  is  allowable,  seeing  that 
science  is  to  this  day  unable  to  decide 
the  question  of  their  variety — but  even 
between  the  leopard,  lion,*  and  tiger,  the 
poets  have  found  in  this  animal,  or  ani- 

*  Thus  Broome  makes  Achilles  terrific  in 
"  A  leopard's  spotted  spoils." 
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mals — libbard,  pard,  pardee — a  thorough- 
ly suitable  subject  for  poetical  treat- 
ment. Having  no  definite  individuality, 
we  can  be  treated  very  liberally  as  to* 
manners,  appearance,  and  attributes, 
and  there  is  little  margin  for  criticism  of 
the  liberties  they  may  take. 

The  i)oets,  therefore,  have  justification 
for  their  "leopards,"  inasmuch  .as  the 
sources  from  which  they  usually  draw 
their  zoological  information  are  excep- 
tionally muddy  on  the  question  of  felis 
pardus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  further  con- 
fusion which  the  natural  history  of  an- 
tiquity contributes  to  the  general  en- 
tanglement by  mixing  up  the  cheetah — 
the  "pard"  of  the  ancients — with  the 
rest. 

Thomson  calls  "  the  lively  shining 
leopard,  speckled  o'er,"  "  the  beauty  of 
the  waste  ;  "  Wordsworth  has  "  the 
lively  beauty  of  the  leopard  ;  "  Dryden, 
"  the  lady  of  the  spotted  muff  ;"  Moore, 
"  such  beauties  might  the  lion  warm," 
and  so  on  ;  while  the  other  touches  of 
nature — "elegant"  "light"  "of  easy 
grace  " — all  connote  a  thing  of  beauty. 
"  Freckled  like  a  pard,"  says  Keats, 
wishing  to  enhance  the  loveliness  of 
the  Lamia  snake. 

But  why  should  Heber  *  say  "  the 
brindled  pard  ?"  Truly  says  Herbert 
(though  in  another  significance),  "in 
a  leopard  the  spots  are  not  observed." 
Otherwise  they  have  no  place  in  poets' 
nature.  Keats  has  "pard  with  prying 
head,"  in  a  delightful  phrase,  and  Hood 
speaks  happily  of  a  sound  "distantly 
heard,  as  of  some  grumbling  pard,"  but 
except  Moore's  absurd  conceit  of  leop- 
ards mistaking  loosened  stones  for  prey, 
and 

Long  heard  from  steep  to  steep, 

Chasing  them  down  their  thundering  way, 

and  one  or  two  incidental  "  pards"  that 
happen  to  fit  into  rhymes,  the  animal 
does  not  appear. 

Yet  when  we  remember  the  impor- 
tance of  the  leopard  in  heraldry — when 
it  was  supposed  to  be  the  issue  of  a  pan- 
ther or  lioness — and  its  frequent  appear- 
ance in  art  and  the  fancies  of  antiquity, 
it  seems  somewhat  curious  that  it  should 
have  found  such  scanty  favor.      As  part 


*  So  Leyden  also  has  "  the  brinded  panther 
fierce." 


of  Bacchus's  jolly  retinue  we  meet  with  it 
in  Keats  and  one  or  two  other  poets, 
while  in  Shakespeare,  Scott,  and  else- 
where, allusion  is  made  to  the  national 
"  leopard."  As  referrrd  to  in  Holy  Writ 
in  connection  with  the  indelible  Ethio- 
pian, it  receives  due  notice  from  the 
worthy  Hindis  and  from  Cowijer  as 
being  a  betist  of  prey,  and  therefore,  in 
the  days  of  universal  peace,  predestined 
to  lie  down  with  the  lamb. 

Sacred  to  Pan,  Chief  President  of  the 
Hills,  and  the  favorite  of  Bacchus,  its 
skin  was  once  the  honorable  badge  of 
priesthood  ;  the  Greek  gods  and  Greek 
heroes  wore  it  on  state  occasions,  and  it 
is  still  one  of  the  insignia  of  royalty  in 
Africa. 

When  the  panther  is  mentioned  by 
name,  it  generally  adds  something  of 
solitude  to  the  leopard  idea.  The  poets' 
leopard  is  a  graceful,  pretty  beast,  fit  to 
be  a  lady's  pet.  The  panther  is  of  a 
somewhat  gloomier  sort.  It  "  ravens" 
occasionally,  and  is  often  found  in  the 
bad  company  of  tigers,  hyaenas,  and 
other  beasts  of  reproach.  A  savor  of 
covert  malignity  attaches  to  the  animal. 

It  is  still  beautiful,  says  Dryden, 
"  fairest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind  ;" 
Shelley,  "  a  pard-like  spirit,  beautiful  and 
swift,"  and  again,  "  sleeping  in  beauty 
on  the  mangled  prey,  as  panthers  sleep  ;" 
Wordsworth  : 

He  was  a  lovely  youth  !     I  guess 
The  panther  in  the  v.'ilderness 
Was  not  so  fair  as  he, 

and  so  with  others.  But  even  in  these 
( Dryden'  shaving  a  correct  significance), 
the  touch  of  the  beast  of  prey  is  not 
wanting — it  is  fleet  of  foot,  a  thing  of 
the  wilderness,  sleeping  on  its  mangled 
prey — while  in  themajority  of  references 
it  is  a  downright  wild  beast — "  skulk- 
ing," the  guilty  accomplice  of  wolves, 
"the  bloody  panther" (by  which  A.  \Vil- 
son  must  mean  the  cougar  or  puma,  or 
else  mean  nothing,  for  there  is  no  large 
spotted  carnivore  in  North  America), 
"ruthless  panther,"  "furious  pard," 
and  so  forth.  At  sunset,  it  rushes  out 
after  prey  ' '  from  the  roots  of  Lebanon , ' ' 
ravages  the  red  man's  "  fold"  (in  E. 
Cook,  whom  the  saints  preserve  !)  ;  "  in 
his  desperate  fierceness,  defying  and 
bold  ;"  is  found  on  Hydaspes'  side  or 
Eastern    Indus    cooling    his    "reeking 
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jaws"  after  "feasting  on  the  blood  of 
some  torn  deer," 

Which  nigh  his  cruel  grasp 
Had  roamed  unheeding  in  the  secret  shade  ; 

and  very  often  besides  is  spoken  of  as  a 
fierce  carnivorous  brute — which,  in  spite 
of  its  beauty  and  fragrance,  the  panther 
or  leopard  undoubtedly  is.  To  kill  this 
animal,  therefore,  was,  the  poets  tell  us, 
"  the  highest  glory  and  the  greatest  joy" 
of  North  American  foresters,  and  its 
spoils  "the  prime  trophy"  of  Ethiopian 
spears.  Somerville,  therefore,  includes 
the  panther  in  the  beasts  of  chase,  and 
gives  the  following  singular  receipt  for 
the  successful  hunting  of  the  beast, 
though  it  might  be  objected  that  the 
carrying  about  of  large  mirrors,  when 
out  after  panthers,  in  such  scenes  as  they 
inhabit,  is  a  cumbrous  matter — 

Fierce  from  his  lair  springs  forth  the  speckled 

pard, 
Thirsting  for  blood  and  eager  to  destroy  ; 
The  huntsman  flies,  but  to  his  flight  alone 
Confides  not :  at  convenient  distance  fix'd, 
A  polish'd  mirror  stops  in  full  career 
The  furious  brute,  he  there  his  image  views  ; 
Spots  against  spots  with  rage  improving  glow. 

Another  pard  his  bristly  whiskers  curls. 
Grins  as  he  grins,  fierce,  menacing,  and  wide 
Distends  his  op'ning  jaws  ;  himself  against 
Himself   oppos'd,    and    with    dead   vengeance 

arm'd. 
The  huntsman,  now  secure,  with  fatal  aim 
Directs  his  pointed  spear,  by  which  transfix'd 
He  dies,  and  with  him  dies  the  rival  shade. 

The  poets,  in  fact,  divide  their  leopard 
into  two  (as  many  sportsmen  do  for  the 
sake  of  augmenting  their  trophies)  so  as 
to  seem  to  be  talking  of  more  than  one 
animal,  reserving  the  leopard  to  convey 
ideas  of  grace  without  undue  ferocity, 
and  the  panther  for  ferocity  that  even 
personal  beauty  does  not  condone.  It 
is  a  "  bearded"  beast  of  "  panther-peo- 
pled solitudes''  (Shelley),  that  "howls" 
in  the  wilderness  (Campbell)  and  dies  of 
the  sirocco  in  African  deserts  (Darwin). 
And  mdeed,  in  nature,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  mere  plaything.  For  the  "panther" 
— by  which  name  Oriental  sportsmen 
call  larger  specimens,  or  as  some  zoolo- 
gists affirm  the  larger  species  of  leopard 
— is  very  often  a  man-eater.  And  this 
not  from  the  necessities  of  decrepitude,  as 
with  the  tiger,  but  from  choice.  For  the 
panther  frequently  enters  huts  to  carry 
off  an  inmate,  though  the  village  cattle, 


past  which  it  had  come,  offered  a  less 
perilous  capture.  Its  strength  is  surpris- 
ing, for  it  can  break  the  neck  of  fuU- 
*grown  cattle,  and  carry  sheep  over  a 
wall  seven  feet  in  height.  When  attacked, 
it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  sportsmen, 
quite  as  formidable  as  the  royal  wearer 
of  the  stripes.  They  feed  only  on  the 
largest  game,  the  sambhur  stag,  nilghai, 
cattle,  horses,  and  man — one  panther  in 
the  Gwalior  State  having  been  known  to 
kill  fifty  human  beings  in  one  district. 
If  wounded  from  a  tree  it  will  climb  up 
to  its  assailant  and  attack  him  there,  and 
will  charge  an  elephant  as  cheerfully  as 
the  tiger. 

The  leopard  (I  am  here  accepting  the 
more  popular  theory  that  there  really 
aye  two  species  of  the  animal),  though 
not  so  formidable,  is  still  a  dangerous 
antagonist,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  does  not  as- 
pire to  larger  victims  than  sheep  and 
goats,  the  smaller  varieties  of  deer  and 
antelope,  calves,  and,  above  all,  dogs. 
Now  the  poets,  as  Broome  and  Somer- 
ville, seem  to  think  the  leopard  looks 
upon  the  dog  as  its  natural  master  and 
conqueror,  v^rhereas  the  fact  is  that  the 
leopard  looks  upon  the  dog  as  its  natural 
food.  The  leopard's  taste  for  dogs  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
phenomena  in  natural  history.  We  say 
that  cats  like  fish  and  that  monkeys  are 
fond  of  nuts,  but  these  are  mere  passing 
whims,  caprices  of  the  moment,  compar- 
ed to  the  constant  passion  of  leopards 
for  dogs.  It  is  a  very  Chinaman  for  its 
delight  in  puppy,  for  it  will  follow  a  man 
for  miles  like  his  shadow  if  a  dog  be  at 
his  heels — and  it  will  be  a  very  extraor- 
dinary dog  indeed  if  it  does  not  at  last 
give  the  leopard  its  chance.  The  best 
of  dogs  sometimes  commits  the  indiscre- 
tion of  loitering  behind  his  master  or 
running  out  of  sight  round  a  corner  in 
front  of  him,  and  if  he  does  this  with  a 
leopard  on  his  track  nothing  more  is 
ever  seen  of  the  dog,  and  nothing  more 
heard  of  him  but  his  last  squeal  as  he  is 
swiftly  snatched  up  off  the  path  and 
carried  with  a  sudden  rustle  of  foliage, 
down  the  hill-side.  At  night  leopards 
vinll  prowl  round  the  tent,  sniffing  under 
the  canvas  for  the  dog  that  they  can 
smell  within,  or  in  the  hill  stations  will 
boldly  come  down  among  the  houses  and 
carry  off  the  pet  of  the  establishment, 
though  servants  may  be  moving   about. 
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It  is  on  record  that  in  the  station  of  Gum- 
soor  not  a  single  dog  escaped  !  and 
nearly  every  resident  of  India  who  has 
ever  camped  out  in  the  jungle  where 
leopards  are,  or  has  lived  in  "  the 
hills,"  has  had  some  tragic  experience 
of  this  mania  of  the  leopard  for  dogs. 

In  about  the  same  degree,  but  obvi- 
ously for  very  different  reasons,  the 
monkey  takes  the  most  profound  interest 
in  the  leopard,  and  when  one  is  afoot  the 
four-handed  folk  follow  him  as  closely 
as  they  dare,  shaking  the  branches  in 
their  absurd  rage,  chattering  furiously  at 
their  enemy,  and  making  faces  at  him. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  leopard  stops 
abruptly  and  glares  at  them,  and  the 
wretched  monkeys,  gathering  overhead, 
get  so  excited  in  their  demostrations, 
that  very  often  one  of  their  number' is 
pretty  sure  to  lose  its  balance  and  tumble 
conveniently  into  the  leopard's  mouth. 
A  tradition  was  once  widely  current 
that  the  panther  was  sweetly-scented — 
says  Dryden,  "  the  panther's  breath  was 
ever  famed  for  sweet" — and  that  this 
fragrance  was  so  fascinating  to  some 
small  animals  that  it  enticed  them  to  their 
death  in  the  jaws  of  the  aromatic  beast.* 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  panther 
itself  is  peculiarly  sensible  to  perfumes, 
and  among  other  instances  is  one  of 
undeniable  authenticity  of  a  panther 
being   tamed    with  lavender    water. 

A  part  of  this  tradition  is  no  doubt  the 
existence  of  a  mythic  animal  called  the 
panthera,  of  which  the  bones  were  of  great 
lustre  and  exquisite  odor. 

In  metaphor  these  twin  animals  are 
very  unfruitful  in  the  poets'  hands.  As 
being  beautiful  but  of  faulty  character, 
they  supply  the  fabulist  with  a  satire — in 
Dryden  on  the  English  Church,  in  Gay  on 
a  vain  beauty,  in  Spenser  a  cruel  beauty. 
And  as  being  fierce,  a  simile  for  impet- 
uous soldiery,  as  "the  sword  of  the 
Moslem,"  and  the  British  attack. 

A  single  poet  at  least — Eliza  Cook — 
mentions  the  "  jaguar"  and  the  "fell 
puma,"  and  once  by  inference  (in  Som- 
erville)   the   cheetah    is   indicated.    But 

*  Spenser  thus  alludes  to  another  tradition — 
the  power  of  the  panther  to  fascinate,  like  the 
snake,  by  sight — 

The  panther,  knowing  that  his  spotted  hyde 

Doth  please  all  beasts,  but  that  his  looks  them  fary, 

Within  a  bush  his  dreadful  head  doth  hide, 
To  let  them  gaze  whylst  he  on  them  may  pray. 


that  is  all.  Nor  in  the  case  of  the  last 
named  is  obscurity  altogether  unjustfia- 
ble,  for.  except  as  part  of  the  hunting 
equipage  of  princes,  Asiatic  and  African, 
or— in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  Semend- 
manik,  the  favorite  of  Akhbar — as  royal 
pets,  the  cheetah  is  an  inconspicuous 
animal  in  its  own  countries. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  there  was  no  reason  why 
some  of  the  poets  at  any  rate  should 
not  have  been  aware  of  it,  that  the 
cheetah  is  the  real  "  pard  "  of  antiquity, 
and  therefore  the  animal  that  the  poets 
really  mean,  though  they  do  not  know  it, 
when  they  refer  to  "  leopards  "  of  an- 
tiquity. 

But,  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  fur- 
red princes,  the  truly  royal  jaguar,  and 
the  very  picturesque  and  sometimes  very 
ferocious  puma — or  cougar,  *  Cougars 
deadly  spring. — Mr.  Hemans  mountain 
lion  or  panther  of  Western  America — 
such  neglect  is  more  singular.  The  lives 
of  these  creatures  are  in  themselves 
poems,  when  we  think  of  the  territories 
they  rule  over,  and  the  romances  of  the 
country— Mexican,  Red  Indian,  Peru- 
vian— in  which  they  lord  it,  in  the  ruins 
of  a  desolated  civilization  and  the  midst 
of  dwindled  nations.  Around  these  ani- 
mals numerous  legends  have  of  course 
gathered-  Thus,  the  jaguar  and  boa  are 
supposed  to  have  an  hereditary  blood- 
feud — a  fact  Shelley  would  have  de'ighted 
to  know — and  the  jaguar,  again,  will  not 
harm  children,  while  the  pretty  story  of 
Maldonata  and  her  puma  revives  the  old 
Androcles  tradition,  with  improve- 
ments. 

"The  lesser  carnivora,"  as  they  are 
called,  play  a  vejy  important  part  in  the 
political  system  of  the  beasts.  They 
are  the  great  feudatory  princes  or  vice- 
roys of  the  wild  wood.  Claiming  kin- 
ship with  royalty,  they  possess  within 
their  respective  earldoms  all  the  privileges 
of  independent  sovereigns,  and  the 
powers  of  life  and  death.  At  the  head 
of  fierce  clans,  they  often  defy  the  cen- 
tral authority,  and,  retiring  within  their 
own  demesnes,  maintain  there  almost 
royal  state.  Such  are  the  puma,  jaguar, 
leopard,  and  panther.  The  two  latter 
are  to  the  East  what  the  others  are  to  the 
West,  and  their  lives,  whether  we  con- 

*  Cougar's  deadly  spring.— J/;,f.  Hemans. 
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sider  the  kindliness  of  nature  to  them 
in  their  beauty  and  strength,  or  their 
strange  immunity  from  harm,  are  equal- 
ly to  be  admired  and  envied.  They 
live,  it  is  true,  within  the  empire  of  the 
lion,  but  only  as,  in  the  days  of  the 
Heptarchy,  the  Mercian  or  the  North- 
umbrian prince  would  have  called  him- 
self "within    the  realm"  of   the   Bret- 


walda  ;  as  in  the  early  days  of  France 
the  Dukes  of  Soissons  or  Burgundy  ac- 
knowledged their  vassalage  to  Paris  ;  or 
earlier  still,  only  as  Acarnacia  or  Locris 
confessed  the  hegemony  of  Sparta. 
There  is  respect  on  both  sides,  and  there- 
fore a  large, measure  of  peace  within  the 
satrapies  of  the  cats. — Belgravia. 


NAPOLEON'S  MARSHALS. 


If  a  man  were  asked  what  epoch  of 
the  past  he  would  most  gladly  summon 
back  so  as  to  live  in  it,  he  would  choose 
well  in  reviving  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
and  making  himself  an  officer  in  the  Im- 
perial Army.  To  us  who  read  of  those 
ten  sparkling  years  1804-14,  when  the 
great  Emperor  carried  the  spoils  of 
Europe  to  Paris,  and  distributed  crowns 
and  coronets,  batons,  estates,  and  even 
high-born  brides  among  his  victorious 
soldiers — it  seems  as  if  the  excitement 
of  being  a  French  officer  must  have 
been  so  intense  as  to  keep  the  nerves  in 
constant  thrill.  A  single  act  of  bravery 
in  the  field  might  bring  a  man  under  the 
Conqueror's  notice,  and  to  win  honors 
from  his  hand  was  a  very  different 
thing  to  getting  them  from  the  Republic, 
which  he  had  improved  away.  The 
grotesque  Governments  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary period  never  made  a  general 
without  bringing  him  to  book  afterward 
to  test  whether  he  came  up  to  the  full 
standard  of  Republican  foolishness,  and 
if  he  did  not  he  was  sure  to  feel  that  his 
head  sat  loosely  on  his  shoulders. 
Even  under  the  Directorate  generals 
who  returned  in  triunfph  from  war  had 
their  pleasure  marred  by  being  solicited 
to  join  in  political  intrigues,  and  it 
made  matters  worse  that  such  intrigues 
were  often  necessary  to  secure  to  them 
not  only  their  honors,  but  their  pay.  At 
a  time  when  it  n^quired  15,000  francs  of 
Republican  paper  money  to  make  a  louis 
d'or,  all  grades  and  dignities  which  the 
Republic  conferred  might  be  compared 
to  nssigfiats :  they  bore  no  sort  of  spe- 
cific relation  to  those  bestowed  under 
the  old  Monarchy.  Napoleon,  however, 
suddenly  raised  all  these  depreciated 
honors  to  a  premium,  and  it  was  the 
most  signal  glory  of  his  reign  to  have 
done  so.     He  was  greater  as  a  Pacifica- 


tor than  as  a  Conqueror.  To  have  re- 
opened the  churches,  to  have  replaced 
justice  on  her  seat,  to  have  put  an  end 
to  the  reign  of  talkers  and  writers — the 
men  who  are  least  fitted  for  business, 
but  who  under  Republics  get  a  monop- 
oly of  it  to  the  general  detriment — was 
a  mighty  achievement.  It  set  all  things 
in  order,  and  made  France  once  more 
habitable  and  pleasant  to  dwell  in.  But 
again  when  Napoleon  created  a  new 
aristocracy,  he  performed  a  brilliant 
stroke  of  policy.  Those  who  have  ridi- 
culed him  for  it  as  if  he  had  indulged  in 
a  mere  piece  of  vanity,  have  not  con- 
sidered what  were  the  difficulties  of  his 
position.  Until  he  had  converted  his 
foremost  soldiers  into  princes,  dukes 
and  counts,  they  could  all  feel  that  he 
had  not  done  so  much  for  them  as  a 
Bourbon  King  would  have  done  ;  and 
some  of  them  did  feel  it.  Many  were 
sprung  from  the  poorest  class,  and  the 
prestige  of  the  village  scig?ieiir  to  whom 
they  had  ])owed  as  boys,  loomed  very 
large  in  their  memories.  The  character 
of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  altered  within  a 
few  years,  because  a  number  of  ranters 
have  declaimed  about  equality  even  to 
the  length  of  proposing  that  all  steeples 
and  towers  should  be  razed  so  that 
buildings  might  be  of  one  symbolical 
height  ;  and  the  persecution  of  the 
nobility  during  the  Revolution  had  really 
added  to  the  value  of  titles.  Whether 
Napoleon  wished  to  lessen  the  worth  of 
the  old  distinctions,  or  merely  to  gratify 
his  followers  by  placing  them  on  a  level 
with  their  former  masters  the  nobles,  his 
creation  of-a  new  aristocracy  was  a  wise 
act,  and  it  was  immediately  ratified  by 
popular  approval.  Somebody  jested 
with  Ney  about  the  new  nobility  having 
no  ancestors  :  "  We  are  ancestors,' 
answered  the  Marshal,  and  this  view  was 
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so  generally  accepted  that  even  when 
the  Bourbons  were  restored  the  Im- 
perial titles  obtained  full  recognition. 
In  1815,  Louis  XVIII.  actually  created 
the  young  prince  of  Neufchatel  and 
Wagram — Berthier's  son,  who  was  but 
five  years  old — an  hereditary  peer  of 
France. 

Napoleon's  marshals  were  twenty-six 
in  number,  of  whom  seven  only  were 
born  in  a  rank  which  would  have  entitled 
them  to  become  general  otficers  under 
the  old  Monarchy.  These  were  Keller- 
mann,  Berthier,  Davoust,  Macdonald, 
Marmont  (xrouchy,  and  Poniatowski,  a 
Pole.  Of  the  others,  Murat  was  the 
son  of  an  innkeeper,  Lefebvre  of  a  mil- 
ler, Augereau  of  a  mason,  Bernadotte 
of  a  weaver,  and  Ney  of  a  cooper. 
Massena's  father,  like  Murat's,  kept  a 
village  wine-shop  ;  Lannes  was  the  son 
of  an  ostler,  and  was  himself  appren- 
ticed to  a  dyer  ;  Victor,  whose  real 
name  was  Perrin,  was  the  son  of  an  in- 
valided private  soldier,  who  after  leav- 
ing the  service  became  a  market-crier  ; 
while  Soult's  mother  kept  a  mercer's 
shop,  and  Oudinot's  a  small  cafe  with 
a  circulating  library.  The  marshals 
sprung  from  the  bourgeoisie  or  middle- 
class  were  Serrurier,  whose  father  was 
an  officer,  but  never  rose  above  the 
rank  of  captain  ;  Bessieres,  whose 
father,  though  a  poor  clerk  in  a  lawyer's 
office,  was  the  son  of  a  doctor  ;  Suchet, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  silk-merchant  ; 
Moncey,  the  son  of  a  barrister  ;  Gou- 
vion,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Saint 
Cyr,  and  whose  father  practised  as  an 
attorney  ;  and  Brune,  who  started  in 
life  as  a  journalist.  It  is  curious  to 
trace  through  the  lives  of  the  different 
men  the  effect  which  their  earliest 
associations  had  upon  them.  Some  grew 
ashamed  of  their  parentage  ;  while 
others  bragged  overmuch  of  being  self- 
made  men.  Only  one  or  two  bore  their 
honors  with  perfect  modesty  and   tact. 

The  noblest  character  among  Napo- 
leon's marshals  was  beyond  doubt 
Adrien  Moncey,  Due  de  Conegliano, 
He  was  born  at  Besanfon  in  1754,  and 
enlisted  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  simply  that 
he  might  not  be  a  charge  to  his  parents. 
From  his  father,  the  barrister,  he  had 
picked  up  a  smattering  of  education, 
while  Nature  had  given  him  a  talent  for 
drawing.     He    looked    so     small    and 


young  when  he  was  brought  before  the 
Colonel  of  the  Tranche  Comte  regiment 
for  enrolment,  that  the  latter,  who  was 
quite  a  young  man — the  Count  de  Sur- 
villiers — asked  him,  laughing,  whether 
he  had  been  tipsy  from  "  drinking  too 
much  milk"  when  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  recruiting  sergeant.  The  ser- 
geant, by  way  of  proving  that  young 
Moncey  had  been  cpiite  sober  when  he 
had  put  on  the  white  cockade  (which 
was  like  taking  the  King's  shilling  in 
England),  produced  a  cleverly  executed 
caricature  of  hmiself  which  the  boy  had 
drawn  ;  upon  which  M.  de  Survilliers 
predicted  that  so  accomplished  a  recruit 
would  quickly  win  an  epaulette.  This 
promise  came  to  nothing,  for  in  1789, 
after  twenty  years'  service,  Moncey  was 
only  a  lieutenant.  It  was  a  noble  trait 
in  him  that  in  after-years  he  never  spoke 
resentfully  of  his  slow  promotion.  He 
used  to  say  that  he  had  been  thoroughly 
well-trained,  and  he  alluded  kindly  to 
all  his  former  officers.  There  is  a  well- 
known  story  of  Napoleon  being  ad- 
dressed by  an  officer  who  complained 
that  he  had  been  six  years  a  lieutenant. 
"  I  served  seven  years  in  that  grade  !" 
was  the  answer,  "  and  it  has  not  pre- 
vented me  from  making  my  way."  This 
was  not  the  spirit  in  which  Moncey 
would  have  replied.  His  sense  of  what 
he  had  suffered  himself,  rather  urged 
him  to  watch  that  no  deserving  officer 
under  his  orders  should  be  kept  from 
promotion  in  his  regular  turn.  He  was 
so  gentle  and  just  that  he  got  surnamed 
the  Second  Catinat.  Louis  XIV.  said 
of  Catinat,  that  he  was  the  only  French- 
man who  never  asked  anything  of 
Government,  and  Moncey,  like  him, 
was  no  courtier  in  the  Due  d'Antin's 
famous  definition  of  that  creature  : 
"  One  who  speaks  well  of  all  men  that 
are  up,  gives  the  go-by  to  those  that  are 
down,  and  begs  for  every  place  that  falls 
vacant."  After  Napoleon's  overthrow, 
Moncey' s  conduct  was  most  chivalrous  ; 
he  privately  blamed  Ney's  betrayal  of 
the  Bourbons,  for  it  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  approve  of  double-dealing,  but 
he  refused  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  his 
former  comrade.  Marshal  A'ictor  was 
sent  to  shake  his  resolution,  but  Moncey 
repeated  two  or  three  times  :  "  I  do  not 
think  I  should  have  acted  as  Ney  did, 
but  I  believe  he  acted  according  to  his 
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conscience  and  did  well  ;  ordinary  rules 
do  not  apply  to  this  case." 

The  Bourbons  were  so  exasperated 
that  they  deprived  Moncey  of  his  rank 
and  honors,  and  locked  him  up  in  the 
State  prison  of  Ham,  nevertheless  in 
1823,  when  the  expedition  to  Spain  took 
place  under  the  Due  d'Angouleme's 
orders,  Moncey  was  offered  the  com- 
mand of  the  4th  Corps,  and  accepted  it 
without  rancor.  He  had  first  won  his 
renown  in  the  war  of  1796  against 
Spain,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in 
subsequent  Peninsular  campaigns,  so 
that  his  experience  of  Spanish  warfare 
was  considered,  and  proved  in  the 
event,  to  be  valuable.  "  I  am  sorry 
there  should  ever  have  been  any  misun- 
derstanding between  us,  sir,"  said  the 
Due  d'Angouleme  to  him,  after  Moncey 
had  forced  Barcelona  and  Tarragona  to 
surrender. 

"  There  is  likely  to  be  none  so  long 
as  you  only  employ  me  on  soldier's 
work,"  was  the  Marshal's  mild  answer. 
He  eventually  became  Governor  of  the 
Invalides,  and  it  fell  to  him  in  1840  to 
receive  Napoleon's  body  when  it  was 
brought  from  St.  Helena.  It  was  re- 
marked at  the  time  that  if  Napoleon 
himself  could  have  designated  the  man 
who  was  to  discharge  this  pious  duty, 
he  would  have  chosen  none  other  than 
Moncey,  or  Oudinot,  who  by  a  happy 
coincidence  became  Governor  of  the 
Invalides  in  1842  after  Moncey's  death. 

Nicolas  Oudinot,  Due  de  Reggio, 
was  surnamed  the  Modern  Bayard.  He 
was  born  in  1767,  and  like  Moncey  en- 
listed in  his  sixteenth  year.  He  was 
wounded  thirty-two  times  in  action, 
but  was  so  little  of  a  braggart  that  in 
going  among  the  old  pensioners  of  the 
Invalides  he  was  never  heard  to  allude  to 
his  own  scars.  At  Friedland  a  bullet 
went  through  both  his  cheeks,  breaking 
two  molars.  "  Ces  dentistes  russes  tie 
savcntpas  arracher, ' '  was  his  only  remark 
as  his  wound  M-as  being  dressed.  It 
was  to  him  that  an  old  soldier,  applying 
for  a  decoration,  addressed  a  letter  be- 
ginning thus  :  "  Marshal  !  under  the 
Empire  I  received  two  wounds  which 
are  the  ornaments  of  my  life,  one  in  the 
left  leg,  the  other  in  the  campaign  of 
Jena."  This  note  used  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  Museum  of  Arms,  which  Oudinot 
formed  at  his  Chateau  of  Jean  d'Heurs, 


near  Bar-le-Duc,  a  museum  which  has 
since  been  purchased  by  the  city  of  St. 
Etienne.  It  is  full  of  curiosities  col- 
lected from  battlefields,  sometimes  at 
great  cost,  for  Oudinot  never  grudged 
money  in  buying  mementoes  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  the  most  disinterested 
of  men.  After  Friedland  he  received 
with  the  title  of  Count  a  grant  of  £40,- 
000,  and  he  began  to  distribute  money 
at  such  a  rate  among  his  poor  relations 
that  the  Emperor  remonstrated  with 
him.  "  You  keep  the  lead  for  yourself, 
and  you  give  the  gold  away,"  said  His 
Majesty  in  allusion  to  two  bullets  which 
remained  in  the  Marshal's  body. 
Oudinot  was  a  great  sayer  of  drolleries 
of  the  Rabelaisian  sort.  Being  tem- 
porary Governor  of  Madrid  during  the 
war  of  1823,  he  was  appealed  to  by  an 
irascible  Spanish  don,  who  had  been 
kicked  by  a  French  officer,  and  wanted 
reparation  for  his  "  injured  honor." 
"Ou  diableplacez-vous  votre  honneur  ?" 
asked  the  Marshal.  It  was  Oudinot's 
son  who  commanded  the  expedition 
that  was  sent  to  Rome  in  1849,  to  re- 
store Pius  IX.  to  his  throne.  He  was  a 
plain,  soldierly  man,  much  like  his 
father,  and  once  scolded  M.  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps  piteously  for  being  too 
charming.  De  Lesseps  was  trying  to 
arrange  a  conciliation  between  the 
Roman  Triumvirate  headed  by  Mazzini 
and  the  French  Government,  and  there- 
by he  delayed  the  General's  military 
action.  At  last  Oudinot  wrote  im- 
patiently :  "  I  know,  sir,  how  seductive 
you  are  ;  you  enthralled  General  Vail- 
lant,  and  you  might  talk  me  round  if  we 
met  ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  hear  you  ; 
and  General  Vaillant,  now  that  he  is  no 
longer  under  the  spell  of  your  tongue, 
thinks  as  I  do.  We  both  protest  against 
your  baulking  us  any  longer." 

Macdonald  comes  next  among  the 
marshals  for  nobility  of  character.  He 
was  of  Irish  extraction  ;  and,  born  at 
Sancerre  in  1765,  served  under  Louis 
XVI.  in  Dillon's  Irish  Regiment.  The 
privates  in  that  corps,  like  those  in  the 
old  Scotch  Guard,  ranked  as  cadets,  the 
particles  J/^z^r  and  O'  being  held  equiva- 
ent  to  the  French  Dc.  "  We'll  take  it 
for  granted  you  are  all  sons  of  Irish 
kings,"  said  Marshal  de  Broglie  im- 
patiently, and  wishing  to  cut  short  the 
arguments  of  a  deputation  of  them  who 
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claimed  that  the  cadets  of  the  [Ecole 
Militaire  could  cross  swords  with  them 
without  derogating.  The  Irish  were 
not  much  more  popular  with  the  French 
than  the  Swiss  Guards,  and  had  to  exer- 
cise themselves  in  repartee  in  order  to 
parry  the  sarcasms  that  were  continually 
prodded  at  them.  Their  skill  in  this 
kind  of  fence  gave  rise  to  the  joke  that 
in  the  Irish  Corps  there  was  Tongue 
Drill  twice  a  day  ;  and  Macdonald's 
earliest  duel  was  with  a  wag,  who,  in 
allusion  to  an  affair  of  honor  in  which 
two  Irishmen  were  the  principals,  said 
"  He  supposed  the  weapons  chosen  were 
speaking  trumpets."  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  of  the  Irish  boys 
ever  managed  to  say  a  smarter  thing 
than  a  certain  Swiss  Guardsman  at 
whom  a  Parsian  jeered,  saying  :  "  You 
Swiss  fight  only  for  money,  but  we 
Frenchmen  for  honor."  '  Parblcu  r' 
answered  the  Swiss,  "  each  fights  for 
what  he  has  not  got."  Macdonald, 
however,  did  make  a  very  neat  hit — 
when  hearing  a  crabbed  general  ask  : 
' '  What  has  been  the  use  of  these  Irish  ?' ' 
he  replied  with  a  bow  :  "To  be  killed 
instead  of  Frenchmen."  This  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Republic,  and  a  few 
months  before  Macdonald  won  his 
colonelcy  at  Jemmapes.  The  Irish 
Corps  had  just  then  got  into  a  bad  scrape 
by  mutinying  and  killing  Count  Theod- 
obald  Dillon,  brother  of  their  colonel, 
and  grandson  of  General  Arthur  Dillon, 
who  had  founded  the  corps.  T.  Dillon 
was  Brigadier-General  (Marechal  de 
Camp),  and  the  cause  of  his  massacre 
was  simply  that  in  obedience  to  sealed 
instructions  he  had  avoided  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Austrians  in  Flanders.  A 
dozen  of  his  murderers  were  guillotined 
or  shot  by  order  of  the  Convention,  and 
this  affair  started  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Irishmen  were  not  guilty  of 
incivisme  in  continuing  to  call  them- 
selves Macs  and  O' s  after  the  De  had 
been  proscribed  from  the  nomenclature 
of  Frenchmen  ?  Nothing  came  of  the 
dispute  except  the  pleasantry  of  ad- 
dressing some  of  the  Irish  as  le  ci-devant 
Mac,  le  ci-devant  O'.  Of  course  very 
few  of  these  descendants  of  Irishmen 
could  speak  English  ;  and  this  was  the 
case  with  Macdonald,  who  only  com- 
menced studying  that  language  seriously 
in  1802-3,  when  he  had  an  idea  that  he 
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might  become  First  Consul  of  the  Irish 
Republic.  Bonaparte  was  beginning 
then  to  form  his  huge  camp  at  Boulogne, 
and  Macdonald's  promotion  seemed  to 
depend  on  nothing  more  difficult  than 
the  conquest  of  Great  Britain.  .  In  1804, 
however,  all  his  prospects  were  suddenly 
marred  through  his  generous  espousal  of 
Moreau's  cause.  Moreau  had  been 
banished  on  an  ill-proven  charge  of  con- 
spiracy ;  and  Macdonald  thought,  like 
most  honest  men,  that  he  had  been  very 
badly  treated. 

But  by  saying  aloud  what  most  honest 
men  were  afraid  even  to  whisper,  Mac- 
donald incurred  the  Corsican's  vindic- 
tive hatred,  and  during  five  years  he 
was  kept  in  disgrace,  being  deprived  of 
his  command,  and  debarred  from  active 
service.  He  thus  missed  the  campaigns 
of  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  and  this  was  a 
bitter  chagrin  to  him.  He  retired  to  a 
small  country-house  near  Brunoy,  and 
one  of  his  favorite  occupations  was 
gardening.  He  was  much  interested  in 
the  projects  for  manufacturing  sugar 
out  of  beetroot,  which  were  to  render 
France  independent  of  West  Indian 
sugar — a  matter  of  great  consequence 
after  the  destruction  of  France's  naval 
power  at  Trafalgar  ;  and  he  had  an  in- 
telligent gardener  who  helped  him  in  his 
not  very  successful  efforts  to  raise  fine 
beetroots.  This  man  turned  out  to  be 
a  police-spy.  Napoleon  in  his  jealousy 
of  Moreau  and  hatred  of  all  who  sym- 
pathized with  the  latter,  had  thought  it 
good  to  have  Macdonald  watched,  and 
he  appears  to  have  suspected  at  one 
time  that  the  hero  of  Otricoli  contem- 
plated taking  service  in  the  English 
army.  That  overtures  were  made  to 
Macdonald  from  Pitt  is  very  probable,* 
but  the  truth  of  the  matter  can  never  be 
known,  because  there  is  no  government 
that  conducts  negotiations  of  this  sort 
with  such  perfect  prudence  and  secrecy 
as  the  British — besides  which,  we  have 
had  no  revolution  here  to  set  all  our 
public  men  by  the  ears  flinging  State 
archives  at  one  another  in  party  re- 
crimination.    Macdonald    would    have 

*Mr.  Fox,  speaking  on  the  Disabilities  of 
Roman  Catholics,  made  use  of  this  expression': 
"They  have  deprived  us  of  men  like  General 
Macdonald,  many  of  whom  might  return  and 
place  their  talents  at  the  King's  service,  if  the 
stigma  were  removed  from  their  religion." 
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been  more  justified  in  returning  to  serve 
in  the  land  of  his  fathers  than  Moreau 
was  in  taking  service  under  Russia  ; 
but  it  was  contrary  to  his  nature  ever  to 
dream  of  such  a  thing.  He  knew  that 
his  gardener  was  a  spy,  but  kept  this 
knowledge  to  himself,  and  it  was  not  till 
years  afterward,  when  he  was  Grand 
Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
under  the  Bourbons,  that  the  man's 
name  coming  before  him  to  be  gazetted 
as  Member  of  the  Order  "  for  an  act  of 
civic  courage,"  he  sent  for  him  and  put 
some  questions  to  him.  The  man 
stammered  some  apologies  for  his  former 
profession.  "  Nay,"  said  Macdonald 
kindly,  "  you  did  me  good  service  if 
you  sent  in  truthful  reports  ;  but  I 
should  like  to  know  what  you  are  doing 
now  before  I  countersign  your  appoint- 
ment as  a  knight  ;  after  all,  my  friend, 
your  business  is  not  a  chivalrous  one." 

In  the  upshot  the  ex-spy  received  a 
lump  of  money  instead  of  the  Cross  of 
Honor — an  arrangement  which  probably 
suited  him  quite  as  well.  Doubtless 
his  reports  about  his  old  master  had 
been  truthful  enough,  for  Macdonald 
was  given  a  command  at  the  battle  of 
Wagram  in  1809,  and  for  his  share  of 
this  victory  got  his  baton  and  the  Duke- 
dom of  Tarento.  Napoleon,  however, 
never  forgave  him  from  his  heart,  and 
could  not  forbear  triumphing  over  him 
with  an  ill-natured  allusion  to  rami 
Moreau,  after  the  latter  had  been  killed 
in  Alexander  I.'s  service.  Macdonald 
on  his  side  felt  absolved  from  all  allegi- 
ance to  Napoleon  after  the  abdication  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who  joined  the  Emperor  during 
the  Hundred  Days,  although  he  had  a 
personal  interview  with  the  Emperor  at 
Lyons. 

There  were  other  marshals  besides 
Macdonald  who  had  reasons  to  com- 
plain of  Napoleon  ;  Victor's  hatred  of 
him  was  very  lively,  and  arose  out  of  a 
practical  joke.  Victor  was  the  vainest 
of  m.en  ;  he  had  entered  Louis  XVL's 
service  at  fifteen  as  a  drummer,  but  when 
he  became  an  officer  under  the  Republic 
he  was  weak  enough  to  be  ashamed  of 
his  humble  origin  and  assumed  his 
Christian  name  of  Victor  as  a  surname 
instead  of  his  patronymic  of  Perrin. 
He  might  have  pleaded,  to  be  sure,  that 
Victor  was  a  name  of  happy  augury  to 


a  soldier,  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  behaved  well  toward  his  Perrin 
connections.  He  was  a  little  man  with 
a  waist  like  a  pumpkin,  and  a  round, 
rosy,  jolly  face,  which  had  caused  him 
to  be  nicknamed  Beau  Soleil.  A  tem- 
perate fondness  for  red  wine  added  oc- 
casionally to  the  lustre  of  his  complex- 
ion. He  was  not  a  general  of  the  first 
order,  but  brave  and  faithful  in  carry- 
ing out  his  master's  plans  ;  he  had  an 
honorable  share  in  the  victory  of  Fried- 
land,  and  after  this  battle  was  promoted 
to  the  marshalate  and  to  a  dukedom. 
Now  Victor  would  have  liked  to  be 
made  Duke  of  Marengo  ;*  but  Napo- 
leon's sister  Pauline  suggested  that  his 
services  in  the  two  Italian  wars  could 
be  commemorated  as  well  by  the  title 
of  Belluno — pronounced  in  French, 
Bellune.  It  was  not  until  after  Napo- 
leon had  innocently  acceded  to  this 
suggestion  that  he  learned  his  face- 
tious sister  had  in  choosing  the  title  of 
Bellune  (Belle  Lune)  played  upon  the 
sobriquet  of  Beau  Soleil.  He  was  at 
first  highly  displeased  at  this,  but  Victor 
himself  took  the  joke  so  very  badly  that 
the  Emperor  ended  by  joining  in  the 
laughter,  and  said  if  the  Marshal  did 
not  like  the  title  that  had  been  given 
him,  he  should  have  no  other.  Wounds 
in  vanity  seldom  heal,  and  Victor,  as 
soon  as  he  could  safely  exhibit  his  re- 
sentment, showed  himself  one  of  Napo- 
leon's bitterest  enemies.  During  the 
Hundred  Days  he  accompanied  Louis 
XVIII.  to  Ghent,  and  he  figured  in  full 
uniform  at  the  Te  Dcum  celebrated  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Bavon  in  honor 
of  Waterloo. 

Marshal  Jourdan's  dislike  of  Napo- 
leon was  an  old  feeling  which  dated 
from  the  days  of  the  Republic.  Jourdan 
was   born   in    1762,    and    went  out    to 


*  Napoleon  regarded  Marengo  and  Auster- 
litz  as  two  victories  specially  his  own,  and  he 
would  never  confer  the  titles  of  them  upon 
any  of  his  soldiers,  but  he  gave  the  name  De 
Marengo  to  an  officer  named  Capponi,  who  had 
fought  heroically  in  that  battle.  Addiessing 
the  officer,  who  lay  wounded  on  the  field, 
Bonaparte  asked  him  his  name  ;  and  having 
heard  it,  exclaimed:  "Capponi  (capon)  is  no 
name  for  a  bird  of  your  sort,  you  shall  be 
called  Marengo."  This  officer  was  invalided 
when  he  had  reached  the  grade  of  colonel  ;  but 
he  has  living  descendants  who  bear  the  name 
that  was  given  him  on  the  battlefield. 
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America  when  quite  a  boy  to  serve 
under  Lafayette.  He  came  back  full 
of  Republican  notions,  and  was  elected 
in  179T  to  the  colonelship  of  a  battalion 
of  volunteers.  He  was  an  honest, 
prosy,  pushinp;  man,  with  a  large  nose, 
which  he  stroked  in  conversation  till  it 
glowed,  for  he  was  along-winded  talker. 
His  soldiers  bore  him  more  respect  than 
affection,  for  though  he  was  lenient  in 
his  punishments,  he  would  scold  delin- 
quents in  long  pompous  periods  till  there 
was  no  spirit  left  in  them.  He  was 
one  of  those  Frenchmen  who  always 
prefaced  their  remarks  by  saying  : 
"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  did,  or  am 
going  to  do.''"  Walter  Scott  meeting 
such  a  one,  used  to  relate  how  he  had 
got  from  him  a  valuable  recipe  for 
weakening  coffee  that  was  too  strong  : 
"  Voiilez-iwiis  que  je  voies  disc  ce  que.  je 
fats  quand  iiion  cafe  est  trap  fort  ?  .  .  . 
Eh  Men!  fy  mets  un  peu  d'eau.^' 
Official  people  hated  Jourdan  because 
he  had  always  reforms  to  propose — ex- 
cellent, well-considered  reforms,  of 
w^hich  he  carried  all  the  details  carefull}' 
drafted  on  rolls  of  paper  which  bulged 
out  of  the  tails  of  his  coat.  His  fingers 
were  generally  smeared  with  ink,  which 
made  Murat  say  that  he  fought  all  his 
battles  on  paper,  which  was  true  in  a 
manner,  for  he  was  a  first-rate  military 
administrator,  and  never  went  into 
action  without  having  thought  of  all  the 
minutiae  of  war.  There  is  a  story  of  his 
going  the  round  of  the  caniinferes'  carts 
before  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  and  vexing 
the  souls  of  those  ladies  by  his  inquisi- 
tion into  their  barrels  and  bottles.  One 
of  them  thought  to  mollify  him  by  un- 
corking a  bottle  of  Chambertin  in  his 
honor;  but  he  waved  the  insidious  bever- 
age away,  and  improved  the  occasion  by 
delivering  an  interminable  harangue 
against  luxury,  saying  that  a  general 
ought  to  drink  no  better  wine  than  his 
soldiers.  When  he  had  finished,  a  tall 
drum-major  raised  a  laugh  by  exclaim- 
ing :  "  Who  is  to  drink  the  good  wine 
then?  Hand  me  the  bottle. "  Jourdan 
was  elected  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred under  the  Directorate,  and  was  the 
originator  of  the  law  which  regulated 
the  Conscription,  and  which  with  oc- 
casional modifications  remained  in  force 
for  more  than  seventy  years.  He 
naturally    disapproved    of    Bonaparte's 


coup  d'etat  2X  the  iSth  Brumaire,  which 
swept  him  from  his  seat  in  the  Assembly; 
but  his  garrulous  protests  on  behalf  of 
Republican  liberty  cannot  be  remem- 
bered with  much  sympathy,  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  he  subsequently  be- 
came an  Imperial  Marshal,  a  Senator 
and  Count,  then  a  peer  of  France  under 
the  Restoration,  and  finally  Covernor 
of  the  Invalides  under  Louis  Philippe. 
Jourdan  served  all  Governments  without 
giving  a  heartfelt  loyalty  to  any  ;  he  was 
one  of  those  Frenchmen — and  they  are 
too  common — who  fly  principles  inflated 
like  big  balloons  when  there  is  an}  thing 
to  be  gained  by  the  display,  but  who 
cannot  find  enough  of  the  balloon  silk 
to  make  a  party  cockade  of,  when  that 
cockade  becomes  compromising. 

A  man  like  him  in  versatility,  but  not 
in  general  character,  was  Augereau, 
Due  de  Castiglione.  Augereau  was  of 
all  the  marshals  the  one  in  whom  there 
is  least  to  admire  ;  yet  he  was  for  a 
time  the  most  popular  among  the  mar- 
shals, having  been  born  in  Paris  and 
possessing  the  devil-may-care  impu- 
dence of  Parisians.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  mason  and  of  a  street  fruit-vendor, 
and  he  began  life  as  apprentice  to  his 
father's  trade  ;  but  he  soon  left  it  to  be- 
come a  footman  in  the  Marquis  de  Bas- 
sompierre's  household.  Losing  his  sit- 
uation for  excess  of  gallantry  toward 
his  mistress's  maid,  he  took  service  as  a 
waiter  at  the  Cafe  de  Valois,  one  of  the 
gambling-houses  of  the  Palais  Royal  ; 
but  here  again  he  made  too  free  with 
some  damsel  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment, and  was  literally  kicked  out. 
On  the  day  when  this  misadventure  be- 
fell him  he  enlisted,  and  soon  proved 
a  capital  soldier  ;  but  his  character 
was  only  good  in  the  military  sense. 
Drinker,  gamester,  swaggerer,  swearer, 
puellis  idoneus,  a  dark-eyed  jackanapes 
of  a  fellow,  who  cocked  his  hat  and 
twirled  his  mustache,  he  seemed  to 
have  nothing  about  him,  except  bravery, 
to  mark  him  out  for  future  distinction. 
He  had  that  regard  for  truth  which  is 
shown  by  keeping  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance from  it  ;  and  no  Gascon  ever  blew 
his  own  trumpet  with  such  cool  and 
noisy  persistency.  He  was  thirty-two 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  was 
then  wearing  a  sergeant's  c/urroiis  ;  in 
the  following  year  he  got  a  commission  ; 
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in  1793  he  was  a  colonel  ;  in  1795  a 
general.  His  rapid  promotion  was  not 
won  by  valor  only,  but  by  sending  to  the 
War  Office  bombastic  despatches  in 
which  he  magnified  every  achievement 
of  his  twenty-fold,  and  related  it  with  a 
rigmarole  of  patriotic  sentiments  and 
compliments  to  the  Convention.  There 
is  a  story  of  General  Wolfe  dining  with 
Pitt  before  he  set  out  for  Canada. 
After  dinner,  being  excited  by  wine,  he 
drew  his  sword  and  stamped  about  the 
room,  spouting  in  such  Homeric  style 
that  Pitt  was  dismayed,  and  began  to 
doubt  whether  he  was  fit  to  hold  an  im- 
portant command.  Augereau's  talk  and 
manner  when  he  had  to  deal  with  civil 
commissioners,  deputies  and  such  peo- 
ple, were  even  more  exuberant  than 
those  of  Homer's  heroes  ;  but  during 
the  Revolutionary  period  Frenchmen's 
minds  were  attuned  to  brag,  and  for  a 
long  time  Augereau's  valuation  of  him- 
self was  accepted  without  discount. 
Madame  Tallien  used  to  say  that  with 
the  exception  of  Murat  none  of  the 
new  generals  could  march  into  a  draw- 
ing-room with  such  an  air  of  victorious 
self-possession  as  Augereau.  At  one 
time  he  wore  his  hair  dressed  in  the 
Hussar  fashion,  in  plaited  tails  weighted 
with  cadciiettes  of  lead,  which  fell  over 
his  forehead  and  the  sides  of  his  face, 
and  must  have  made  him  look  like  a 
savage. 

Writing  a  vile  hand,  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  spelling,  he  used  to  get 
his  despatches  indited  for  him  by  edu- 
cated subalterns  ;  but  in  conversation, 
being  a  Parisian,  he  never  perpetrated 
such  deplorable  cuirs  and  solecisms  as 
his  friend  Massena,  whose  semi-Italian 
jargon  came  upon  Parisian  ears  like  a 
nutmeg-grater. 

There  was  one  great  point  of  resem- 
blance between  Augereau  and  Massena  : 
they  were  both  inveterate  looters.  In 
1798  when  Massena  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  establish  a  Republic,  his  own  soldiers 
were  disgusted  by  the  shameless  way 
in  which  he  plundered  palaces  and 
churches,  and  he  actually  had  to  resign 
his  command  owing  to  their  murmurs. 
Augereau  was  a  more  wily  spoiler, 
for  he  gave  his  men  a  good  share  of 
what  he  took,  and  kept  another  share 
for  Parisian  museums,  but  he  always  re- 
served enough  for  himself  to  make  his 
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soldiering  a  very  profitable  business. 
To  his  eternal  disgrace,  he  robbed  the 
chateaux  of  Breton  noblemen  during 
his  campaign  in  the  Vendee,  and  he 
stripped  some  village  churches  of  relics 
which  were  their  pride  ;  but  he  was  so 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  things  which  he 
took,  that  he  sold  pictures,  jewelry, 
and  silver  plate  to  Jews  for  anything 
that  was  offered  him  in  ready  money. 
Upon  one  occasion  he  was  finely 
caught.  Returning  from  Spain,  he 
brought  with  him  a  robe,  all  incrusted 
with  diamonds  and  rubies,  which  had 
been  stripped  from  a  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  a  Biscayan  church. 
Rolling  up  this  precious  garment  under 
his  cloak,  he  went  with  it  by  night  to 
the  house  of  his  favorite  Jew  receiver  in 
the  Rue  Quincampoix.  The  Jew  was 
out,  but  his  wife  sat  at  the  receipt  of 
custom,  and  she  at  once  pronounced 
that  the  jewels  on  the  robe  were  sham. 
'''Ah!  ces  brigands:  de  pretres  !"  ex- 
claimed the  disgusted  general.  "  I  will 
allow  you  ten  louis  for  the  lace,"  con- 
tinued the  Jewess,  and  a  bargain  was 
concluded  on  those  terms  ;  but  some 
months  afterward  Augereau  ascertained 
beyond  doubt  that  the  jewels  had  been 
genuine,  and  he  went  off  in  fury  to 
make  the  Jewess  disgorge  ;  she  did 
nothing  of  the  sort,  but  looking  hard  at 
him  said,  "  We'll  have  the  jewels  ap- 
praised in  a  court  of  justice,  if  you 
like."  The  hero  slunk  out  in  that  state 
of  mind  defined  by  La  Fontaine  : 
"  Honteux  covime  un  renard  qii  uiie  poule 
aurait pris. '  ■ 

It  was  politic  of  Napoleon  to  make  of 
Augereau  a  marshal-duke,  for  apart 
from  the  man's  intrepidity  which  was 
unquestionable  (though  he  was  a  poor 
general),  the  honors  conferred  upon  him 
were  a  compliment  to  the  whole  class  of 
Parisian  oiivriers.  Augereau's  mother, 
the  costerwoman,  lived  to  see  him  in  all 
his  glory,  and  he  was  good  to  her,  for 
once,  at  a  State  pageant,  when  he  was 
wearing  the  plumed  hat  of  a  Senator, 
and  the  purple  velvet  mantle  with  its 
sa/iisoi  golden  bees,  he  gave  her  his  arm 
in  public.  This  incident  delighted  all 
the  market  women  of  Paris,  and  helped 
to  make  Napoleon's  Court  popular  ;  but 
in  general  respects  Augereau  proved  an 
unprofitable,  ungrateful  servant.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  marshals  to  grumble 
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against  his  master's  repeated  campaigns, 
and  he  deserted  him  in  1814  under 
circumstances  which  looked  suspicious. 
Napoleon  accused  him  of  having  let 
himself  be  purposely  beaten  by  the 
Allies.  After  the  escape  from  Elba, 
Augereau  first  pronounced  himself 
vehemently  against  the  "usurper;" 
then  proffered  him  his  services  which 
were  contemptuously  spurned.  The 
Due  de  Castiglione's  career  ended  then, 
for  he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Houssaye, 
and  died  a  year  afterward,  little  re- 
gretted by  anybody. 

Massena,  who  had  been  born  the  year 
after  Augereau,  died  the  year  after  him 
in  181 7.  He  too  had  enlisted  very 
young,  but  finding  he  could  get  no  pro- 
motion had  asked  his  friends  to  buy  his 
discharge,  and  during  the  five  years  that 
preceded  the  Revolution,  he  served  as 
potman  in  his  father's  tavern  at  Leven. 
Re-enlisting  in  17S9  he  became  a  gen- 
eral in  less  than  four  years.  After 
Rivoli,  Bonaparte  dubbed  him  "  The 
darling  of  victory  ;"  but  it  was  a  curious 
feature  in  Massena  that  his  talents  only 
came  out  on  the  battlefield.  Usually 
he  was  a  dull  dog  with  no  faculty  for 
expressing  his  ideas,  and  he  wore  a 
morose  look.  Napoleon  said  that  "  the 
noise  of  canon  cleared  his  mind,"  en- 
dowing him  with  penetration  and  gayety 
at  the  same  time.  The  din  of  war  had 
just  the  contrary  effect  upon  Brune, 
who,  but  for  his  tragic  death,  would 
have  rem.ained  the  most  obscure  of  the 
marshals,  though  he  is  conspicuous  from 
being  almost  the  only  one  of  the  twenty- 
six  who  had  no  title  of  nobility.  Brune 
was  a  notable  example  of  what  strong 
will  power  can  do  to  conquer  innate 
nervousness.  He  was  the  son  of  a  bar- 
rister, and  having  imbibed  the  hottest 
revolutionary  principles,  vapored  them 
off  by  turning  journalist.  He  went  to 
Paris,  and  was  introduced  to  Danton, 
for  whom  he  conceived  an  enthusiastic 
admiration.  He  became  the  dema- 
gogue's disciple,  letter-writer,  and  boon 
companion,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
he  would  eventually  have  kept  him  com- 
pany on  the  guillotine,  had  it  not  been 
Tor  a  lucky  sneer  from  a  woman's  lips 
which  drove  him  into  the  army.  Brune 
had  written  a  pamphlet  on  military 
operations  and  it  was  being  talked  of 
at  Danton's  table,  when  Mdlle.  Gerfault, 


an  actress  of  the  Palais  Royal,  better 
known  as  "  Egle,"  said  mockingly  : 
' '  Fcv/y  serez  general  quaiid  on  sc  battra 
avec  des  plumes.''  Stung  to  the  ([uick 
Brune  applied  for  a  commission,  was 
sent  into  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
major,  and  in  about  a  year,  through 
Danton's  patronage,  became  a  brigade- 
general  ;  meanwhile  poor  Kgle,  having 
wagged  her  pert  tongue  at  Robespierre, 
lost  her  head  in  consequence.  Brune 
showed  a  splendid  nerve  in  action,  but 
he  suffered  tortures  in  his  first  battles, 
for  the  noise  of  cannonading  and  the 
sight  of  blood  made  him  sick.  Every 
time  a  field-piece  was  discharged  near 
him,  he  felt  a  shock  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  which  would  have  made  him 
bend  double  with  pain  if  he  had  not 
stiffened  his  legs  in  the  stirrups  and 
thrown  his  body  rigidly  back.  To  do 
this,  however,  it  required  such  an 
amount  of  nervous  tension,  that  some- 
times his  muscles  remained  as  if  paral- 
yzed for  hours.  At  the  battle  of 
Areola,  where  his  masterly  command  of 
a  division  helped  to  win  the  day,  the  re- 
bound of  a  cannon-ball  threw  a  clod  of 
earth  into  his  face  and  knocked  him, 
blinded,  off  his  horse.  His  sword  got 
snapped  as  he  fell,  but  he  continued  to 
grasp  the  hilt  so  tightly  that  his  fingers 
seemed  to  be  clamped  round  it.  For 
more  than  half  an  hour  they  would  not 
relax,  and  all  this  time,  while  the  mud 
was  being  washed  out  of  his  eyes,  his 
teeth  were  set  as  in  lock-jaw.  These 
symptoms  of  physical  distress,  like 
Nelson's  tendency  to  sea-sickness,  were 
never  quite  overcome,  but  in  time 
Brune  was  able  to  conceal  the  outward 
signs  of  them.  He  also  learned  to 
master  a  quick  temper  which  in  his 
youth  made  him  boil  up  like  soiipe  an 
lait  on  the  slightest  provocation.  While 
he  was  Governor  of  the  Hans  Towns 
(1807),  the  Burgomaster  of  Hamburg 
once  had  audience  of  him  to  explain 
why  certain  orders  which  he — the  Mar- 
shal— had  issued  were  not  being  obeyed. 
The  German  plodded  on  heavily  in 
his  explanation,  and  every  now  and  then 
Brune,  without  saying  a  word,  poured 
himself  out  half  a  tumbler  of  water  and 
drank  it.  At  last  the  Burgomaster, 
pausing,  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the 
decanter  and  said  :  "  \W\\  you  allow 
me?"     "Hold!''      exclaimed     Brune, 
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"  we  had  better  ring  for  a  fresh  supply. 
I  always  pour  down  water  when  I  feel  a 
fire  rising,  which  might  explode  !" 
Brune  enjoyed  the  Emperor's  esteem, 
but  was  no  favorite  of  his  ;  and  he 
never  got  a  dukedom  because  Napoleon, 
remembering  the  extreme  Terrorist 
opinions  which  he  had  once  professed, 
was  resolved  that  he  should  make  ap- 
plication to  be  ennobled  before  such  an 
honor  were  conferred  upon  him.  This 
Brune  would  never  do  ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  had  a  dukedom  been  tendered 
to  him,  he  would  have  declined  it  by 
way  of  showing  that  his  Republicanism 
was  not  extinct.  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, one  need  not  feel  too  sure.* 
During  the  Hundred  Days  Brune  was 
put  in  command  of  the  troops  in  the 
south  of  France  ;  and  soon  after 
Waterloo  he  was  massacred  by  a  Royal- 
ist mob  at  Avignon.  He  had  first  been 
asked  to  cry  "  Vive  le  Roi T'  and  de- 
clined ;  he  was  then  called  upon  to  cry 
"'A  has  r  Empercur  f  but  answered 
with  spirit  :  "  The  Emperor  is  low 
enough  now  ;  this  is  not  the  time  when 
I  can  say  aught  against  him."  He  was 
struck  on  the  head  with  a  shutter,  and 
dropped  on  one  knee.  "  To  have  es- 
caped a  hundred  deaths  for  this  I"  were 
his  last  words  as  his  enemies  despatched 
him. 

The  marshal  on  whom  ducal  honors 
seemed  to  sit  almost  queerly  w^s 
'  Frangois  Lefebvre,  Due  de  Dantzig. 
He  was  born  in  1755,  the  son  of  a 
miller,  and  was  a  sergeant  in  the  French 
Guards  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
He  had  then  just  married  a  viva/idicre. 
The  anecdotes  of  Madame  Lefebvre's 
incongruous  sayings  at  the  Consular  and 
Imperial  Courts  are  so  many  as  to  re- 
mind one  of  the  proverb  On  ne  prete 
quaiix  riches.  Everything  that  could 
be  imagined  in  the  way  of  a  lapsus 
lingucE  or  a  bull  was  attributed  to  this 
good-natured  Mrs.  Malaprop,  whose 
oddities  amused  Josephine,  but  not 
always  Napoleon.  At  a  state  dinner,  a 
footman  upset  a  dish  of  asparagus  over 
the  Duchess's  yellow  satin  lap. 
"  Imbecile  r'  exclaimed  the  lady,  at  the 

*  Marshals  Perignon  and  Grouchy  got  no 
titles  from  Napoleon,  but  both  were  of  noble 
birth.  The  former  was  a  viscount  and  received 
a  marquisate  from  the  Bourbons.  Grouchy 
was  born  heir  to  a  marquisate. 


full  pitch  of  her  voice  ;  then  perceiving 
the  dismay  of  the  man,  she  relented, 
and  broke  into  a  loud  laugh.  But  the 
affair  ended  badly,  for  the  footman — a 
new  servant  probably — began  to  laugh 
too,  upon  which  the  Emperor  made  an 
angry  sign  to  the  majordomo,  and  the 
fellow  was  shoved  out  of  the  room,  never 
to  appear  in  it  again.  Lefebvre's 
speech  was  not  so  uncouth  as  his  wife's, 
for  he  was  naturally  tactiturn  ;  but  he 
was  a  man  of  very  simple  tastes,  who 
could  never  accommodate  himself  com- 
fortably to  the  luxuries  of  a  high  posi- 
tion. Madame  Recaniier  said  that  he 
smelt  horribly  of  garlic.  At  the  Em- 
peror's coronation,  having  to  wait  for 
about  an  hour  in  the  cathedral  before 
the  Court  arrived,  he  drew  a  hunk  of 
bread  with  a  slice  of  cheese  from  the 
pocket  of  his  gold-laced  coat,  and  offered 
to  share  these  dainties  with  the  other 
marshals. 

The  popular  account  of  the  incident 
which  reached  Napoleon's  ears  was  that 
the  Marshal  had  regaled  himself  with 
onions.  Once  Lefebvre  fell  ill  of  ague, 
and  his  servant,  an  old  soldier,  caught 
the  malady  at  the  same  time.  The  ser- 
vant was  quickly  cured  ;  but  the  fever 
clung  to  the  Marshal  till  it  occurred  to 
his  energetic  Duchess  that  the  doctor 
had  blundered  "  comme  un  a/ie''  by 
giving  to  a  marshal  the  same  doses  as  to 
a  private  soldier.  She  rapidly  counted 
on  her  fingers  the  different  rungs  of  the 
military  ladder.  "  Tiens,  bois  !  en  voila 
pour  ton  grade,''  she  said,  putting  a  full 
tumbler  to  her  husband's  lips,  and  the 
Duke  having  swallowed  a  dozen  doses 
at  one  gulp,  was  soon  on  his  legs  again. 
"  T'as  beaucoup  ii  apprendre,  mon 
gargon,"  was  the  lady's  subsequent 
remark  to  the  astonished  doctor. 

Napoleon  was  a  great  stickler  for  ap- 
pearances, and  for  this  reason  loathed 
the  dirtiness  and  slovenliness  of 
Davoust.  Madame  Junot  in  her  amus- 
ing "  Memoirs"  relates  that  the  Due 
d'Auerstadt,  having  some  facial  resem- 
blance to  Napoleon,  was  fond  of  copy- 
ing him  in  dress  and  manners  :  but  she 
adds  that  Napoleon  himself  was  very 
neat.*     This  may  be  a  matter  of  opiii- 

*  The  uniform  which  Napoleon  habitually 
wore  was  that  of  Colonel  of  the  Foot  Chasseurs 
— a  green  tail  coat,  with  red  facings,  cut  away 
in  front  so  as  to  show  a  white  vest.     His  cocked 
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ion.  The  Emperor  took  snuff  which 
he  carried  loose  in  the  right  pocket 
of  his  white  cashmere  waistcoats,  so  as 
not  to  be  troubled  with  snuff-boxes,  but 
the  arrangement  caused  his  vest  to  be 
smeared  with  brown  stains.  He  also 
had  a  superstition  about  wearing  on 
great  occasions  the  particular  gray  over- 
coat and  hat  in  which  he  was  dressed  at 
Austerlitz  :  consequently  on  the  days 
when  his  marshals  looked  their  best,  he, 
the  Emperor,  was  most  shabby.  He 
must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  wear 
out  of  all  his  overcoats  and  hats,  for  the 
three  of  each  that  used  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  Musee  des  Souverains  were  all  in 
sorry  condition,  the  coats  very  greasy 
about  the  collars  and  cuffs,  the  felt  hats 
all  scabbed  by  marks  of  sun  and  rain. 

A  marshal,  however,  had  no  excuse 
for  being  untidy.  Davoust  had  been  at 
Brienne  with  Bonaparte,  and  had  thus  a 
longer  experience  of  his  master's  char- 
acter than  any  of  the  other  marshals. 
Had  he  been  wise  he  would  have  turned 
it  to  account,  not  only  by  cultivating 
the  graces,  but  by  giving  the  Emperor 
that  ungrudging,  demonstrative  loyalty 
which  Napoleon  valued  above  all  things, 
and  rewarded  by  constant  favor,  But 
Davoust  was  a  caballer,  a  grievance- 
monger,  and  a  grognard;  and  it  must 
have  been  rather  diverting  to  see  him 
aping  the  manners  of  a  master  at  whom 
he  was  always  carping  in  holes  and 
corners.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
said  that  Davoust  proved  faithful  in  the 
hour  of  misfortune,  and  did  not  rally  to 
the  Bourbons  till  1818  ;  that  is,  when 
all  chances  of  an  Imperial  restoration 
were  gone  ;  moreover,  every  time  he 
held  an  important  command  he  did  his 
duty  with  courage,  talent,  and  fidelity. 
His  affected  brusqueness  of  speech  was 
an  unfortunate  mannerism,  for  it  made 
him  many  enemies,  and  sometimes  ex- 
posed him  to  odd  reprisals.  While  he 
was  Governor  of  Poland  he  once  flew 
into  a  temper  with  a  young  officer  of 
the  Polish  Legion,  Ladislas  Czartoriski, 
abusing  him  and  his  forefathers  for 
several  generations  up  :  "  Your  father 
must  have  been  a  mule,  your  grandfather 
an  idiot,"  etc.     Czartoriski  took  this  to 


hat,  which  Beranger  mentions  as  a  "  petit  cha- 
peau,"  was  really  an  enormous  headdress — as 
large  as  a  Court  footman's. 
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heart,  and  some  young  French  ofticers 
determined  to  teach  the  Marshal  a 
lesson,  Davoust  often  gave  dinners  to 
which  two  or  three  subalterns  were 
generally  invited,  and  it  was  his  custom  to 
question  these  young  men  with  paternal 
bluffness  about  their  families.  At  his  first 
dinner  after  the  Czartoriski  business,  he 
greeted  one  of  his  subaltern  guests  in  his 
usual  way  by  saying,  "  Well,  young  man, 
how's  your  father?"  The  youngster 
assumed  a  sorrowful  expression  and 
muttered  that  his  father  was  better,  but 
still  confined  in  a  maison  de  saiite, 
(lunatic  asylum),  "  Ah  !  diable  /"  said 
Davoust,  and  turned  to  another  guest, 
but  with  the  same  result,  for  this  one 
too  pretended  that  his  father  was  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  Davoust  frowned, 
guessing  a  plot  had  been  hatched  ;  so 
looking  hard  at  the  third  subaltern  who 
came   up   to  make    his    bovv,    he  said  : 

How  does  madame,  your  mother,  bear 
the  affliction  of  having  an  imbecile  hus- 
band ?' '  It  so  happened  that  this  young 
man  knew  nothing  of  the  plot,  and  he 
became  almost  idiotic  with  surprise 
when  the  Marshal  roared  :  "  Now  be 
off,  all  of  you,  and  put  your  heads  in 
cold  water  ;  my  doctor  shall  examine 
you  all  to-morrow  morning,  to  see 
whether  your  pates  are  cracked  like 
your  fathers,"  ^ 

The  roughness  of  tongue  which  was 
affected  in  Davoust  was  natural  in 
Soult.  This  marshal  had  an  excellent 
heart,  but  he  could  not,  for  the  life  of 
him,  refrain  from  snarling  at  anybody 
whom  he  heard  praised.  The  proverb 
about  bite  and  bark  might  have  been 
invented  for  him,  as  the  men  at  whom 
he  grumbled  most  were  often  those 
whom  he  most  favored.  He  was  once 
breakfasting  with  Berthier  and  the 
latter's  aide-de-camp — a  grave  young 
man  who  did  not  utter  a  word  during 
the  meal.     Afterward,  while  coffee  was 

*  It  is  impossible  to  translate  the  following 
dialogue,  because  there  is  no  English  equiva- 
lent for  the  slang  term  in  it.  A  staff  captain 
named  Bethmont  was  sent  to  Davoust  with 
some  despatches  from  Ney.  Davoust  took  no 
notice  of  him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
turned  sharp  round,  saying  :  "  Qu'est-ce-que 
voMs  fichez'xcxT'  Bethmont  delivered  his  des- 
patches with  a  bow  :  "'  Marechal  on  in'a  fichu 
I'ordre  de  vous  ficher  ces  depeches,  et  si  vous 
n'avez  pas  dereponse  a  me  fiche',  je  ficherai 
mon  camp." 
36 
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being  taken,  a  discussion  arose  between 
the  marshals  as  to  the  color  of  the 
facings  in  a  certain  regiment  during  the 
Consulate.  Earthier  pointed  to  his 
aide-de-camp  :  "  There's  Garaud  can 
tell  us;  he  served  in  that  very  regiment;" 
and  the  officer  thus  appealed  to  pro- 
nounced against  Soult  by  the  one  word  : 
"  Red."  Years  later  Garaud"s  name 
was  mentioned  before  Soult,  upon  which 
the  veteran  remarked  coolly  :  "  Ah.  I 
remember  Garaud,  he's  a  chatterbox." 
Soult  was  born  in  the  same  year  as 
Napoleon,  1769,  and  outlived  all  his 
brother  marshals,  dying  in  1852,  when 
the  Second  Empire  was  already  an  im- 
pending fact.  He  had  been  a  private 
soldier  under  Louis  XVI.,  he  passed 
through  every  grade  in  the  service,  he 
became  Prime  Minister,  and  when  he 
voluntarily  resigned  office  in  1847, 
owing  to  the  infirmities  of  age,  Louis 
Philippe  created  him  Marshal-General 
— a  title  which  had  only  been  borne  by 
three  marshals  before  him,  Turenne, 
Villars.  and  Maurice  de  Saxe.  But 
these  honors  never  quite  consoled  Soult 
for  having  failed  to  become  King  of 
Portugal.  He  could  not  stomach  the 
luck  of  his  comrade  Bernadotte,  the  son 
of  a  weaver,  who  was  wearing  the  crown 
of  Sweden.  There  is  an  admirable 
sketch  of  Soult  under  the  name 
of  Coton  in  Balzac's  "  Madame 
Marneffe. "  He  was  not  a  model  of 
chivalry,  for  he  made  his  large  fortune 
by  lootings  from  Spanish  convents  ;  but 
he  deserved  Napoleon's  praise  of  being 
the  first  tactician  in  the  French  army, 
and  he  was  a  most  able  administrator. 
His  political  connection  with  Guizot 
was  of  great  service  to  the  latter,  but 
it  was  only  maintained  by  continual 
forbearance  on  Guizot' s  part,  and 
by  systematic  amiability  on  Louis 
Philippe's.  At  Cabinet  Councils  he 
was  always  threatening  to  give  his  resig- 
nation. On  day  coming  with  the  draft 
of  a  Bill  for  some  piece  of  army  reorgani- 
zation, he  was  so  incensed  at  his  col- 
leagues not  accepting  the  measure  nein. 
con.  that  he  threw  the  Bill  into  the  fire. 
Louis  Philippe  lifted  it  off  the  logs  with 
the  tongs,  saying  with  a  laugh  :  ''Pas 
d'itifaniiciJc,  nion  cher  Marechal." 
When  si)eaking  before  the  Chambers  of 
Peers  and  Deputies,  Soult  often  excited 
amusement    by  stumbling    over    gram- 


matical rules,  and  by  losing  his  temper 
if  there  was  too  much  noise.  In  the 
midst  of  a  parliamentary  tumult  he  ob- 
tained silence  by  bringing  down  his  fist 
with  three  or  four  thumps  on  the  ledge 
of  the  tribune  and  bawling  :  "  Milk 
tomierres  !  is  that  row  going  to  stop  ?"  * 
Bernadotte,  whom  Soult  envied,  had 
some  affinities  with  M.  Grevy.  This 
President  of  the  Republic  first  won 
renown  by  a  parliamentary  motion  to  the 
effect  that  a  Republic  did  not  want  a  presi- 
dent ;  so  Bernadotte  came  to  be  a  king, 
after  a  long  and  steadfast  profession  of 
Republican  principles.  Born  in  1764, 
he  enlisted  at  eighteen,  and  was  a  ser- 
geant-major in  17S9.  He  was  very 
nearly  court-martialled  at  that  time  for 
haranguing  a  crowd  in  revolutionary 
terms.  Five  years  later  he  was  a  gener- 
al, and  in  1798  ambassador  at  Vienna. 
The  Emperor  Francis  II.  put  a  droll 
affront  upon  him  at  a  Court  reception. 
The  foreign  ambassadors  being  all 
present.  His  Majesty  asked  them  one 
after  the  other  :  "  How  is  the  King 
your  master?"  When  he  came  to 
Bernadotte,  he  inquired,  amid  hardly 
suppressed  titters  :  "  How  is  the 
Republic,  your  mistress  ?"  Soon  after- 
ward Bernadotte  provoked  a  street  riot 
by  hoisting  the  tricolor  outside  his 
house  ;  and  being  unable  to  obtain 
reparation  for  broken  windows,  de- 
manded his  passports.  He  disliked 
Bonaparte,  mistrusting  his  ambition,  and 
he  refused  to  abet  him  on  the  iSth 
Brumaire  ;  what  is  more,  he  continued, 
even  after  he  had  accepted  the  title  of 
Prince  de  Ponte  Corvo,  to  declare  that 
he  regretted  the  downfall  of  the 
Republic.  For  all  this,  he  seconded 
Napoleon  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability 
in  war,  and  was  not  requited  with  the 
confidence  which  he  deserved.  He  was 
an  able,  thoughtful,  hardy,  handsome 
man,  who,  having  received  no  education 
as  a  boy,  made  up  for  it  by  diligent 
study  in  after-years  ;  and  no  man  ever 
so   well  corrected,    in   small  and  great 


*  It  is  said  that  the  words  Soult  actually 
used  were:  "  Sacre  tonnerre  !  avez  vous  fiui 
6e  gueitler?"  but  they  were  amended  by  Dupin, 
President  of  the  Chamber,  for  the  Moiiiteitr  s 
report.  If  gueiiler  was  really  the  term  em- 
ployed, there  was  classical  precedent  for  (jam- 
betta's  famous  apostrophe  to  some  electors 
of  Belleville  in  1S81  :  "  Tas  de  gtteulards!  " 
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things,  the  imperfections  of  early  train- 
ing. Talleyrand  said  of  him  :  "  C'est 
un  homme  qvii  tous  les  jours  apprend  et 
desapprend."  One  thing  he  learned 
was  to  read  the  character  of  Napoleon 
and  not  to  be  afraid  of  him,  for  the  act 
which  led  to  his  becoming  King  of 
Sweden  was  one  of  rare  audacity. 
Commanding  an  army  sent  against  the 
Swedes  in  1808,  he  suspended  opera- 
tions on  learning  the  overthrow  by 
revolution  of  Gustavus  IV.,  against 
whom  war  had  been  declared.  The 
Swedes  were  profoundly  grateful  for 
this,  and  Napoleon  dared  not  say  much, 
because  he  was  supposed  to  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  Swedes  as  a  people  ; 
but  Bernadotte  was  marked  down  in  his 
bad  books  from  that  day,  and  he  was  in 
complete  disgrace  when  in  1810  Charles 
XIII.  adopted  him  as  Crown  Prince 
with  the  approval  of  the  Swedish  peo- 
ple. Bernadotte  made  an  excellent 
king,  but  remembering  his  austere  ad- 
vocacy of  republicanism,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  smile  and  ask  whether  there  is 
not  some  truth  in  Madame  de  Girardin's 
definition  of  equality  as  le privilege  pour 
tous. 

"  You  are  very  conservative,  sir," 
said  a  Frenchman  to  the  late  Due  de 
Luynes. 

"  So  would  you  be,  my  friend,  if  you 
were  Due  de  Luynes,"  was  the  answer. 
Supposing  Bernadotte  had  been  born  De 
Bernadotte  and  had  been  a  colonel  in- 
stead of  a  sergeant-major  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  would  he  have  adopted 
the  tricolor  cockade,  and  have  made  his 
way  to  a  throne  with  it  ?  When  he  was 
starting  for  his  adopted  country,  he 
said  rather  naively  to  Cam.baceres  : 

"  We  all  said  very  foolish  things  when 
we  were  young." 

"  No  matter  the  animal  you  ride, 
provided  he  brings  you  safe  to  the  hill- 
top," answered  the  arch  Chancellor 
pointedly. 

Napoleon  always  valued  Kellermann 
as  having  been  a  general  in  the  old 
Koyal  Army.  Born  in  1735,  he  was  a 
Marechal  de  Camp  (brigadier)  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out.  The  Emperor 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  more  of 
such  men  at  his  Court  ;  but  it  was 
creditable  to  the  King's  general-officers 
that  very  few  of  them  forgot  their  duty 
as  soldiers  during  the  troublous  period 


when  so  many  temptations  to  commit 
treason  beset  men  holding  high  com- 
mand. Grouchy,  who  in  1789  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  king's  body  guard, 
hardly  cuts  a  fine  figure  as  a  revolution- 
ist accepting  a  generalship  in  1793 
from  the  Convention  which  had  be- 
headed his  king.  He  was  an  uncanny 
person  altogether  ;  the  Convention  hav- 
ing voted  that  all  noblemen  should  be 
debarred  from  commissions,  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  soldier,  and  this  was  im- 
puted to  him  as  an  act  of  patriotism  ; 
but  he  had  friends  in  high  quarters  who 
promised  that  he  should  quickly  regain 
his  rank  if  he  formally  renounced  his 
titles  ;  and  this  he  did,  getting  his 
generalship  restored  in  consequence. 
In  after-years  he  resumed  his  mar- 
quisate,  and  denied  that  he  had  ever 
abjured  it.  Napoleon  created  him  mar- 
shal during  the  Hundred  Days  for  hav- 
ing taken  the  Due  d'  Angouleme 
prisoner  ;  but  the  Bourbons  declined  to 
recognize  his  title  to  the  baton,  and  he 
had  to  wait  till  Louis  Philippe's  reign  be- 
fore it  was  confirmed  to  him.  Grouchy 
was  never  a  popular  marshal,  though  he 
fought  well  in  1814  in  the  campaign  of 
France.  His  inaction  on  the  day  of 
Waterloo  has  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, but  somehow  all  his  acts  have 
required  explanation  ;  he  was  one  of 
those  men  whose  records  are  never  in- 
telligible without  footnotes. 

Ney  also  belonged  to  this  category, 
and  surely  his  friends  had  little  cause  to 
complain  of  his  being  shot,  seeing  how 
much  his  execution  helped  to  clear  his 
character.  Imagine  Ney  having  been 
suffered  to  live,  and  dragging  about  with 
him  like  a.  format's  shot  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  the  opprobrium  of  his  conduct 
in  1815.  He  had  deserted  Napoleon, 
he  had  paid  his  court  with  fulsome 
adulation  to  the  Bourbons,  and  when 
sent  against  Napoleon  he  had  vowed  to 
bring  him  back  like  "  a  wild  beast  in  a 
cage."  It  was  worse  than  a  crime — it 
was  a  folly  in  the  Bourbons  to  let  the 
remembrance  of  these  turpitudes  be  put 
away  by  a  sentence  of  death  which 
raised  Ney  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr. 
Berthier,  like  Ney,  owes  much  as  re- 
gards reputation  to  his  sudden  death. 
He  was  found  lying  dead  under  a  bal- 
cony at  Bamberg,  in  Bavaria,  and  it  has 
never  been  ascertained  whether  he  fell 
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by  accident,  or  committed  suicide,  or 
was  thrown  down  by  murderers. 
Popular  opinion  adopted  the  story  of 
four  masked  men  having  killed  him,  and 
he  shared  in  the  sympathy  bestowed  on 
Brune,  though  in  truth  his  desertion  of 
Napoleon,  who  had  always  treated  him 
as  a  close  friend,  is  not  pleasant  to  read 
of.  One  cannot  think  without  emotion 
of  the  fallen  Emperor  at  Fontainebleau 
bursting  into  tears  when  Berthier  left 
him,  promising  to  return,  but  showing 
by  his  looks  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
keeping  his  word. 

But  how  many  of  the  marshals  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  master  when  his 
sun  had  set  ?  At  St.  Helena  Napoleon 
alluded  most  often  to  Lannes  and 
Bessieres,  who  both  died  while  he  was 
in  the  heydey  of  his  power,  the  first  at 


Essling,  the  second  at  Liitzen.  As  to 
these  two  Napoleon  could  cherish  illu- 
sions, and  he  loved  to  think  that  Lannes 
especially — his  brave,  hot-headed,  hot- 
hearted  "  Jean-Jean  " — would  have 
clung  to  him  like  a  brother  in  misfort- 
une. Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that 
Lannes  was  spared  an  ordeal  to  which 
Murat,  hot-headed  and  hot-hearted  too, 
succumbed.  It  is  at  all  events  a  bitter 
subject  for  reflection  that  the  great 
Emperor  found  among  his  marshals 
and  dukes  no  such  friend  as  he  had 
among  the  hundreds  of  humbler  officers, 
captains,  and  lieutenants,  who  threw  up 
their  commissions  sooner  than  serve  the 
Bourbons  ;  and  among  the  poor  grog- 
nards  who,  even  when  he  had  nothing  to 
give,  would  have  been  ready  to  die  for 
him.  —  Temple  Bar. 
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Englishmen  are  always  anxious  to 
know  what  their  neighbors  think  of 
them,  and  this  was  as  true  a  hundred 
years  ago  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  remark- 
able to  find  how  intelligent  and  correct 
are  many  of  the  accounts  of  England 
and  English  manners  written  by  for- 
eigners in  the  last  century.  The  French 
newspapers  before  the  Revolution  were 
particularly  well  supplied  with  informa- 
tion regarding  England.  In  them  are 
to  be  found  few  of  those  blunders  and 
misapprehensions  which  in  our  day 
are  so  freely  scattered  up  and  down 
the  columns  of  the  Paris  journals. 
To  one  who  wishes  to  make  himself 
merry  with  mistakes  in  the  titles  of 
our  statesmen,  or  in  the  manners  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  files  of  such  a 
paper  as  the  Mercure  de  France  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
would  be  dull  reading.  He  will  dis- 
cover no  mention  of  Lord  Pitt  or  Lord 
Fox  ;  all  is  monotonously  correct,  and 
even  the  inner  mystery  of  baronets 
seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  staff  of 
the  Mercure.  The  secret,  however, 
died  with  them  ;  it  is  not  often  in  a 
modern  paper  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to 
be  found  without  "  Lord"  before  him, 
while  Sir  Peel,  and  later  M.  Bacons- 
field,  were  of  constant  occurrence.  If 
the    Parisian    press    has  of  late    occa- 


sionally avoided  some  of  the  more 
obvious  mistakes  concerning  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  provincial  papers  fully  keep 
up  the  old  traditions.  During  the 
general  election  of  1874  a  Marseilles 
journal  informed  its  readers  that 
Admiral  Ward  Hunt  had  accepted  "  the 
portfolio  of  Marine,"  "  Le  General 
Gathorne  Hardy"  that  of  War,  and  that 
in  the  City  three  Conservatives  had  been 
elected,  "  et  Sir  Goschen  d'etre  Lord 
Mayor."  The  intelligent  journalist  no 
doubt  conceived  a  lurid  picture  of  a 
general  election  and  its  horrors,  and 
how  the  turbulent  Commiitie  de  Londres 
had  seized  the  occasion  given  by  the 
prevailing  confusion  to  appoint  Sir 
Goschen  to  the  highest  ofiice  of  the 
State.  The  whole  paragraph  ended 
with  a  somewhat  enigmatical  statement 
concerning  "  Grox" — an  appellation 
which  internal  evidence  seemed  to  settle 
beyond  doubt  was  intended  for  Sir 
Richard  Cross.  The  concise  and  well- 
chosen  accounts  of  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment or  the  clear  and  ample  reports  of 
the  progress  of  Warren  Hasting' s  trial 
which  appeared  in  the  Mercure  de 
France  are  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
hopeless  confusion  of  the  telegrams  from 
London  in  the  French  papers  of  to-day. 
The  explanation  is  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  the  ancien 
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regitne.  The  French  noblesse  were  fond 
of  travel,  and  the  succeeding  waves  of 
Anglo-mania  brought  them  in  crowds  to 
London.  But  all  this  changed  at  the 
Revolution  ;  the  French  bourgeoisie  is 
essentially  uncosmopolitan  and  stay-at- 
home,  and  democratic  France  has  shown 
itself  perfectly  indifferent  whether  it 
mangles  or  not  the  titles  of  our  nobility. 
An  excellent  Guide  to  London  and  its 
Environs,  in  two  volumes,  was  published 
in  Paris  about  the  year  17S5  ;  this  work 
is  beautifully  printed,  well  arranged,  has 
some  excellent  plates,  and  is  for  matter 
exactly  what  a  Guide  should  be.  The 
information  is  correctly  and  simply  put, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  told  concern- 
ing the  pictures  then  to  be  seen  in  Lon- 
don ;  it,  however,  never  oversteps  the 
limits  of  the  guide  book,  and  thus  there 
is  not  much  of  interest  concerning 
politics  or  society.  A  direction  given 
at  the  beginning  is  amusing  ;  it  shows 
that  then,  as  now.  Frenchmen  never 
learned  English.  All  visitors  are  ad- 
vised to  write  out  on  a  card  in  plain 
letters  "  Drive  me  to  furnished  lodg- 
ings ;"  this  will  avoid,  it  is  said,  what  is 
too  frequent  an  occurrence  with 
strangers  in  London — having  to  sleep 
all  night  in  your  postchaise  on  the  first 
evening  of  arrival.  An  elaborate  de- 
scription of  English  habits  and  customs, 
full  of  curious  gossip,  social  and  politi- 
cal, was  prmted  in  London  in  1789.  It 
is  called  "  A  Picture  of  England.  By 
M.  d'Archenholz,  formerly  a  Captain 
in  the  Service  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Translated  from  the  French."  The 
work  is  characteristic  of  the  age  when 
the  Philosophs  sought  political  perfec- 
tion in  England  ;  all  is  admiration  for 
English  liberty.  The  picture  drawn 
shows  most  sides  of  life  in  London  and 
the  manners  of  most  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  may  be  considered  as  in  the 
main  accurate.  The  first  feeling  which 
arises  on  its  perusal  is  a  sense  of  won- 
der at  how  little  we  have  changed  in 
nearly  a  hundred  years,  and  of  per- 
plexity in  discovering  that  half  the 
things  we  regard  as  inventions  of 
modern  times  were  to  be  found  then. 
There  is  nothing  more  common  than  for 
people  to  say  that  the  love  of  cold 
water,  now  the  mark  of  an  Englishman, 
is  of  very  late  growth — a  recent  impor- 
tation  from   India,   a  custom  unknown 


even  to  our  grandfathers.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case.  M.  d'Archenholz 
speaks  of  the  custom  with  all  the  chast- 
ened sorrow  usual  to  a  foreigner  on 
touching  a  subject  so  repulsive  :  "  The 
English  are  still  very  fond  of  cold 
baths.  There  are  a  prodigious  number 
of  these  in  London,  where  one  may 
bathe  daily  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  per 
annum,  'i'he  practice  is  much  recom- 
mended by  the  best  English  physicians. 
The  ancient  Romans  were  also  very 
much  addicted  to  it."  The  genesis  of 
the  cold  bath  is  then  traced.  The  pas- 
sage ends  thus  :  "  Septimis  Severus 
made  use  of  a  cold  bath  daily,  and  as  he 
resided  a  long  time  in  Britain,  it  is 
probable  that  he  introduced  the  practice 
into  that  island.  The  Saxons  borrowed 
the  custom  from  the  ancient  Britons." 
The  newspapers  of  London  were  even 
then  subjects  for  the  wonder  of  the  in- 
telligent foreigner.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  English  and  Continental 
journals  seems  to  have  been  as  marked 
then  as  now.  The  prodigious  number 
of  advertisements  is  astonishing,  as  is 
the  number  of  copies  printed  each  day. 
The  drawback  to  the  great  spread  of 
journalism  is  in  the  class  of  idlers  it 
created.  "  Among  these  may  be  reck- 
oned the  paragraph  writers  who  go 
to  the  coffee-houses  and  public  places 
to  pick  up  anecdotes  and  the  news  of  the 
day,  which  they  reduce  into  short  sen- 
tences, and  are  paid  in  proportion  to 
their  number  and  authenticity."  Mat- 
rimonial advertisements  were  by  no 
means  unknown,  though  they  had  not  a 
journal  to  themselves.  The  game  seems 
to  have  been  played  exactly  as  itis  now. 
There  are  the  members  of  the  demi- 
monde who  advertise  that  they  are 
"rich,  young,  and  handsome;"  there 
are  the  "  young  men  bred  in  the  coun- 
try" who  answer  them  ;  there  are  the 
male  advertisers  who  "  boast  of  their 
good  sense  and  inclination  to  consult 
the  will  of  their  wives  ;"  and  there  are 
also  those  who  insert  "  such  advertise- 
ments for  pastime."  We  have  outlived 
at  least  the  former  of  the  following  forms 
of  publication  :  "  The  public  papers 
abound  with  offers  of  large  sums  to 
those  persons  who  have  sufficient  in- 
terest with  the  great  to  procure  lucrative 
employments  ;  to  this  transaction  in- 
violable   secrecy    is     always     pledged. 
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Many  authors  also  insert  criticisms  in 
them  on  their  own  works,  and  next  day 
attack  their  own  judgments  under  a 
feigned  name.  Their  sole  aim  is  to 
make  a  noise  and  to  be  known,  and 
they  often  attain  it."  The  saturnine 
character  of  the  English  is  thus  ac- 
counted for  :  "  It  is  to  this  passion 
among  the  English  for  reading  daily  a 
prodigious  number  of  newspapers  and 
political  pamphlets  that  their  extreme 
gravity  and  insociable  disposition  ought 
to  be  attributed.  In  general  nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  to  make  an  English- 
man speak  ;  he  answers  to  everything 
hy yes  or  no;  address  him  however  on 
some  political  subject  and  he  is  suddenly 
animated  ;  he  opens  his  mouth  and  be- 
comes eloquent,  for  this  seems  to  be 
connected  from  his  infancy  with  his  very 
existence.  A  foreigner  will  find  himself 
exactly  in  the  same  predicament  after  a 
long  residence  in  England.  .  .  .  Noth- 
ing but  politics  is  heard  in  any  society, 
they  talk  of  nothing  but  about  meetings 
to  consider  the  affairs  of  the  State, 
deputations  to  present  petitions,  remon- 
strances, etc." 

The  same  contrast  as  at  present  be- 
tween the  mean  exterior  of  a  London 
house  and  its  handsome  inside  existed  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  following  ac- 
count of  an  interior  is  enough  to  make 
half  South  Kensington  burn  with  envy  : 
"  No  part  of  Europe  exhibits  such 
luxury  and  magnificence  as  the  English 
display  within  the  walls  of  their  dwell- 
ing-houses. The  staircase,  which  is 
covered  with  the  richest  carpets,  is  sup- 
ported by  a  balustrade  of  the  finest  Ind- 
ian wood,  curiously  constructed,  and 
lighted  by  lamps  containing  crystal 
vases.  The  landing-places  are  adorned 
with  busts,  pictures,  and  medallions  ; 
the  wainscot  and  ceilings  of  the  apart- 
ments are  covered  with  the  finest  var- 
nish and  enriched  with  gold  bas-reliefs, 
and  most  happy  attempts  in  painting 
and  sculpture.  The  chimneys  are  of 
Italian  marble,  on  which  flowers  and 
figures  cut  in  the  most  exquisite  style 
form  the  chief  ornaments.  The  locks 
of  the  doors  are  of  steel  damasked  with 
gold.  Carpets,  which  often  cost  £300 
apiece,  and  which  one  scruples  to  touch 
with  his  foot,  cover  the  rooms  ;  the 
richest  stuffs  from  the  looms  of  Asia  are 
employed  as  window  curtains  ;  and  the 


clocks  and  watches  with  which  the 
apartments  are  furnished  astonish  by 
their  magnificence  and  the  ingenious 
complication  of  their  mechanism." 
Registry-offices  for  servants  are  counted 
among  the  wonders  of  London  which 
are  unknown  to  foreign  cities,  showing 
that  they  are  no  modern  invention  ;  and 
the  writer  takes  from  the  Americans  the 
honor  of  having  invented  the  "  Corner" 
by  his  account  of  the  operations  of  a 
great  London  merchant  in  alum,  which 
finally  caused  that  gentleman's  ruin. 

A  general  survey  of  the  "  Picture  of 
England"  would  at  first  sight  give  one 
a  wrong  impression  of  the  progress  made 
by  our  great  grandfathers.  The  account 
must  in  no  way  be  taken  to  include  all 
England.  It  is  in  reality  only  London 
that  M.  d'Archenholz  describes,  and 
the  great  city  was,  we  know,  a  hundred 
years  ago  far  more  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion than  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
contrast  between  town  and  country  was 
far  greater  then  than  now.  The  good 
eating  to  be  obtained  in  the  London 
chop-houses  is  acknowledged,  and  the 
author  tells  how  foreigners  become 
reconciled  to  the  cleanliness  and  plenty 
of  England.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  entertaining  description  o'f  the 
London  taverns  is  to  be  found  in  a  little 
poem  called  "  The  Art  of  Living  in 
London,"  published  about  the  same 
date,  where  we  are  told  how  to  choose 
our  wine,  and  where  the  Muse 

Stops  at  the  Bull  and  warmly  recommends 
This  frugal  house  to  all  her  frugal  friends, 
Where  every  day  with  decency  you  dine 
On  two  good  dishes  and  a  pint  of  wine. 

Or  else  she 

Points  to  the  Dog,  where  in  the  strictest  sense 
We're  served  with  decency  at  small  expense. 

One  cannot  resist  transcribing  two  lines 
on  porter  from  the  same  poem  ;  they 
are  equal  to  anything  in  the  "  Rejected 
Addresses  :" 

Wherever  Britain's  powerful  flag  has  flown 
There  London's  celebrated  porter's  known. 

Besides,  "  The  Art  of  Living  in  Lon- 
don," there  are  of  course  countless  in- 
teresting sources  of  information  as  to 
the  condition  of  London  a  hundred 
years  ago  ;  but  such  accounts  have 
never  the  peculiar  interest  which  at- 
taches to  what  is  written  by  a  foreigner. 
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Before  leaving  the  subject  a  means  of 
comparing  the  London  of  17 10  with  the 
London  of  1790  may  be  suggested. 
Gays  "Trivia,"  though  it  was  in  his 
ovvn  day  regarded  as  his  greatest  work, 
is  now  little  read.     Still  it  gives  in  full- 


bottomed  wig  dress  an  account  of  Lon- 
don and  its  streets  in  the  time  of  Anne. 
It  is  curious  to  notice  how  much  more 
nearly  the  London  of  1790  resembles 
the  London  of  our  own  day  than  that  of 
the  reign  of  Anne. — Saturday  Review. 
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A   Newport  Aquarelle.      Boston  :    Roberts 
.  Brothers. 

The  Invisible  Lodge.  From  the  German  of 
Jean  Paul  Frlederich  Richter,  by  Charles  T. 
Brooks.     New  York  :  Henry  Holt  6^  Co. 

Master  Bieland.  By  Berthold  Auerbach. 
New  York  :  Henry  Holt  6^  Co. 

A  Tragedy  in  the  Imperial  Harem  at  Con- 
stantinople. By  Leila  Hanoum.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  General  R.  Col- 
ston Bey,  late  of  the  Egyptian  army.  New 
York  :    W.  S.  Gottsberger. 

The  Price  She  Paid.  A  Novel.  By  Frank 
Lee  Benedict.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  dr'  Co. 

A  "Washington  Winter.  By  Mrs.  Madeline 
Vinton  Dahlgren.  Boston  :  James  R. 
Osgood  Ss'  Co. 

The  Fate  of  Marcel.  A  Novel.  By  Caleb 
Harlan,  M.D.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lifpiti- 
cott  (St^  Co. 

Altiora  Peto.  a  Novel.  By  Laurence 
Oliphant,  author  of  "  Irene  McGiilicuddy, " 
"Piccadilly,"  etc.  New  York:  Harper  &= 
Brothers. 

Among  the  Lakes.  By  William  O.  Stoddard. 
New  York  :   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Aside  from  the  flood  of  cheap  publications 
ground  out  from  the  mills  of  Harper,  Munro, 
etc.,  the  novels  recently  published  have  not 
been  as  numerous  as  we  are  accustomed  to  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  We  may  add,  too, 
that  they  have  not  been,  on  the  whole,  notable 
for  excellence,  though  our  readers  will  find  one 
or  two  in  the  list  given  above  fairly  repre- 
sentative, and  amply  worth  reading.  "  A 
Newport  Aquarelle"  is  issued  anonymously, 
but  on  dit  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  It  is  a  charming 
trifle,  and  sketches  with  a  good  deal  of  vivacity 
and  lightness  of  touch  current  phases  of  life  at 
the  most  aristocratic  of  our  watering-places. 
The  author  shows  herself  an  adept  in  social 
knowledge,  and  has  keen  insight  touched  with 
a  delicate  sense  of  humor.     The  motive  of  the 


story  is  pleasing,  but  reaches  no  subtile  issues. 
It  is  just  as  well,  perhaps,  in  these  days  of  sub- 
jective novel  writing  to  have  occasionally  one 
that  contents  itself  with  being  a  pretty  little 
love  romance.  The  heroine,  Gladys  Carle  ton, 
though  unknown  to  herself  in  love  with  her 
cousin,  permits  herself  to  be  inveigled  into  an 
engagement  with  an  Englishman,  who  pretends 
to  be  a  man  of  rank  and  wealth.  Just  at  this 
time  her  cousin,  her  true  love,  who  has  just 
"  struck  it  rich"  in  a  Colorado  silver  mine  re- 
turns to  Newport,  and  discovers  that  his  sweet- 
heart has  entangled  herself  with  an  impostor. 
Without  revealing  the  fact  to  his  lady-love,  he 
induces  her  to  run  off  and  get  clandestinely 
married  to  him.  This  escapade  becomes  a  sort 
of  "buffer"  between  herself  and  the  humilia- 
tion which  otherwise  she  would  have  felt.  The 
reader  will  find  pleasure,  on  the  whole,  rather 
in  the  grace  and  dexterity  of  the  literary  work 
than  in  the  substance  of  the  story. 

Richter's  "  Invisible  Lodge  "  is  by  far  less  well 
known  to  the  cultivated  public  than  some  of  his 
other  romances.  The  "  Flower,  Fruit  and 
Thorn  Pieces,"  "Hesperus,"  and  "Titan," 
have  been  long  since  translated  into  English, 
and  read  with  delight,  not  unmixed  with  pain,  for 
lean  Paul,  "  the  Only  One,"  as  the  Germans 
fondly  call  him,  exacts  a  price  for  the  pleasure 
he  bestows.  His  style  is  rugged,  involved, 
complex,  and  obscure  to  the  last  degree.  The 
thought,  too,  is  often  so  inconsecutive  that  the 
mind  is  fatigued  in  grasping  the  connection, 
even  after  the  verbal  and  rhetorical  difficulties 
have  been  fully  unravelled.  One  cannot  help 
comparing  Richter  with  the  other  great  German 
humorist,  Heinrich  Heine,  who  alone  rivals 
his  fame  on  the  great  Germanic  muster-roll  of 
genius.  Heine  is  keen,  sharp,  direct,  and  his 
thoughts  strike  the  mark  like  thunderbolts. 
His  humor  is  so  interpenetrated  by  a  piercing 
and  agile  wit,  that  it  is  made  luminous  through 
and  through.  His  stj-le,  too,  has  a  dazzling 
simplicity  unapproachable  of  its  kind.  Jean 
Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  is  vast  and  vague,  and 
though  a  Titan  among  Titans,  his  head  is  hid- 
den among  the  clouds,  where  we  can  only 
follow  him  by  the  trail  of  glory  which  breaks 
through  the  rifts.  It  is  by  the  imagination 
only  that  we  can  seize  him,  and  for  the  unimag- 
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_,  inative  reader  he  is  mysterious  as  the  Sph3'nx. 
To  the  reader,  however,  who  brings  a  little 
imaginative  sympathy  to  the  riddle,  his  con- 
ceptions are  transfigured  into  such  phantasma- 
goria of  the  ideal  world,  as  stand  almost  alone 
in  literature,  as  the  Germans  well  typify  in  the 
title  they  give  him.  Uncouth  and  difficult  of 
access  as  he  is,  he  nobly  repays  the  mental 
toil  of  the  student.  It  seems  that  "  The  Invis- 
ible Lodge"  was  the  cradle  of  his  subsequent 
romances,  and  that  it  was  the  work  which 
first  made  his  countrymen  recognize  that  an- 
other great  genius  had  arisen  among  them.  It 
is  believed  that  Richter  designed  this  novel  to 
embody  his  own  spiritual  history.  For  exam- 
ple :  lo  one  character  he  gives  his  ideal  life,  his 
dreams  and  aspirations  ;  to  another  he  gives 
his  satire  and  humor,  his  sharp  sense  of  the 
discrepancies  and  the  inconsistencies  of  life  ; 
and  in  another  the  events  of  his  life  were 
clothed  in  a  poetic  garb.  Of  course  it  must  be 
understood  that  in  a  romance  of  this  character 
the  story  goes  for  nothing.  The  habitual 
novel  reader  would  find  in  it  little  but  weari- 
ness and  tedium.  The  whole  significance  is  its 
faithfulness  in  expressing  the  higher  life  of  a 
great  soul.  Such  a  spiritual  autobiography, 
however,  appeals  to  one's  thought  and  imagi- 
nation with  great  charm.  Though  "  The  In- 
visible Lodge"  even  more  than  "  Titan"  and 
"  Hesperus"  is  irregular  and  inartistic  in  form, 
it  shares  with  these  books  the  glory  of  being  a 
great  creation,  full  of  joyous  or  melancholy 
humor,  as  the  case  may  be,  deep  pathos,  and 
subtile  abounding  thought. 

"  Master  Bieland"  shows  the  genius  of 
Auerbach  in  its  decadence.  It  was,  we 
believe,  the  last  work  of  the  hand  which 
showed  such  splendid  pov^ers  in  "The  Villa 
on  the  Rhine,"  and  "  On  the  Heights."  The 
strong  and  delicate  imagination,  the  deep 
insight  and  true  pathos  which  Auerbach  shows 
at  his  best,  are  lacking  in  "  Master  Bieland." 
The  tools  of  his  craft  are  here  used  with  a  fee- 
ble and  faltering  grip.  The  story  seems  to  be 
designed  to  show  the  industrial  conditions  of 
Germany  after  the  Franco-German  war.  and 
the  lesson  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  apparent 
prosperity  which  came  with  the  payment  of  the 
French  milliards  really  resulted  in  the  disor- 
ganization of  labor  and  industry,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  an  epoch  of  commercial  dishonesty. 
Side  by  side  with  much  that  is  sweet,  sound, 
and  homely  in  German  life,  we  have  a  dis- 
heartening picture  of  petty  jealousies,  rivalries, 
meannesses,  and  business  frauds.  Master 
Bieland,  the  central  figure,  is  a  knave,  a  shoe- 
maker who  has  become  a  leading  manufacturer, 
and  yields  to  the  temptation  of  increasing  his 
profits  by  selling  worthless  goods.  Finally 
"  he  comes  to  grief  "  by  the  inevitable  laws  of 
trade,    and   is  forced  to   become   a   workman 


again,  while  his  business  is  conducted  by  his 
leading  employes  as  a  co-operative  concern. 
Some  of  the  pictures  of  life  are  charming  and 
instinct  with  that  sweet  homeliness  which 
Auerbach  is  famous  for  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
book  may  be  called  a  failure.  One  practical 
lesson,  which  the  author  may  have  had  in  view, 
is  the  enforcement  of  the  belief  that  in  co- 
operation may  be  found  the  true  solution  of 
industrial  ills.  Both  the  previous  volumes  are 
printed  in  the  Leisure  Moment  Series. 

To  those  who  enjoy  the  pictures  of  the  crime, 
tragedy,  voluptuousness,  and  unbridled  passion 
of  Oriental  life,  the  book  by  Leila  Hanoum, 
entitled  "  A  Tragedy  in  the  Imperial  Harem 
at  Constantinople,"  will  be  fascinating.  It  is 
stated  by  those  who  lived  in  the  East  a  dozen 
years  ago,  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  book  are 
essentially  true,  and  that  it  is  not  a  work  of  the 
imagination.  Leila  Hanoum  is  a  well-known 
personage,  a  Greek  lady,  who  enjoyed  for  a 
number  of  years  the  dubious  honor  of  being  the 
wife  of  a  Turkish  pasha,  but  who  finally 
escaped  and  went  to  reside  in  Paris.  The 
story  of  this  lady  is  crowded  with  such  remark- 
able and  often  times  repellent  details,  that  we 
cannot  undertake  to  indicate  them  more  than 
to  say  that  it  consists  of  the  train  of  events  in 
Turkish  court-life,  which  finally  ended  in  the 
suicide,  some  say  the  assassination,  of  Abdul 
Aziz,  for  which  crime  the  great  Turkish  pre- 
mier, Midhat  Pasha,  was  tried  a  year  or  two 
since  by  the  very  sovereign  whom  he  helped  to 
raise  to  the  throne.  One  could  almost  fancy 
he  was  reading  a  new  story  from  the  "  Arabian 
Nights,"  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  this  has 
an  air  of  terrible  reality.  Certainly,  no  better 
illustration  could  be  furnished  of  "The 
Unspeakable  Turk,"  as  Carlyle  calls  the  Mos- 
lem in  Europe.  General  Colston  is  the  trans- 
lator, and  furnishes  also  a  preface  and  notes, 
which  are  very  useful  in  elucidating  the  narra- 
tive. 

Mr.  Frank  Lee  Benedict's  new  novel,  "  The 
Price  She  Paid,"  is  a  pleasant,  agreeable  story, 
but  without  any  salient  points.  The  story  is 
strictly  conventional,  and  at  no  point  does  it 
strike  any  of  the  deeper  issues  of  life,  or  deal 
with  subtleties  in  character.  We  do  not  find 
in  this  author's  books  anything  to  stimulate 
the  imagination  or  to  touch  the  heart  and  sym- 
pathies. But  he  has  a  neat  woikman-like 
knack  in  turning  a  plot  ;  his  dialogue  is  bright, 
crisp,  and  telling  ;  and  his  personages  are 
naturally  and  easily  painted,  even  if  they  do 
not  reveal  much  to  us.  There  are  only  four 
people  of  nmch  importance  in  the  story  : 
riiillis  French,  who  owns  a  fine  farm  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  a  brilliant  young  New  York  girl, 
who  goes  to  spend  the  summer  with  her  ;  the 
brother  of  the  latter,  a  handsome  fellow,  who 
looks  on  flirting  as  the  occupation  of  life  ;  and 
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Denis  Boiirke,  an  educated  and  accomplished 
Irishman,  who  has  turned  farmer.  With  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  these  people,  Mr.  Bene- 
dict makes  up  a  readable  comedy  with  a  dash 
of  mystery  and  adventure  in  it.  No  one,  how- 
ever, we  fancy,  would  call  it  a  strong  novel. 
It  is  merely  a  well-told  story  of  American  life, 
with  sufficient  animation  and  movement,  and  at 
no  time  dull.  This  judgment,  we  take  it,  will 
not  apply  to  every  American  novel. 

Mrs.  Madeline  Vinton  Dahlgren  attempts 
to  give  in  "  A  Washington  Winter"  a  graphic 
picture  of  life  at  our  National  Capital,  and 
allows  us  to  understand,  indeed,  by  innuendo 
that  her  characters  and  incidents  are  diawn 
from  life.  We  should  hate  to  accept  the  literal 
truth  of  this  statement.  The  social  life  which 
she  reveals  to  us  is  too  much  like  a  caricature  ; 
or,  if  her  types  are  truthfully  delineated,  she 
has  maliciously  refrained  from  presenting  any 
of  the  brighter  and  nobler  aspects  of  society 
in  a  city  which  is  more  cosmopolitan  and 
socially  cultured  than  any  other  in  the  United 
States.  That  our  political  conditions  some- 
times breed  such  gross  and  brutal  develop- 
ments as  are  to  be  found  in  this  book  is  indeed 
true  ;  but  Mrs.  Dahlgren's  fault  is  in  giving 
such  a  predominant  color  to  her  work,  that 
the  impression  is  left  that  political  life  at 
Washington  is  ail  compact  of  knavery,  charla- 
tanry, self-seeking,  parvenuism,  and  corrup- 
tion. This  view  is  very  well  for  the  newspaper 
correspondent  or  penny-a-liner  to  take,  who 
needs  to  sell  a  sensational  article  to  buy  his 
breakfast  with  ;  but  the  novelist  should  be  a 
more  truthful  and  accurate  observer  of  facts. 
A  treatment  similar  to  this  would  easily  trans- 
form any  social  cultus  in  the  world  into  a 
coarse  and  vulgar  human  menagerie,  best  typi- 
fied by  swine  and  wolves.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  a  few  redeeming  characters  ;  but  from 
malice  aforethought  or  lack  of  art,  they  are 
not  presented  with  such  strength  and  vividness 
as  to  lighten  the  picture.  The  most  striking 
figure  in  the  book  is  the  vulgar,  uneducated 
Western  statesman,  who  belongs  to  the  school 
of  "practical"  politics,  who  has  a  fervent 
belief  in  the  lobby,  and  thinks  everything  is 
entitled  to  a  cash  equivalent.  We  might 
almost  say  of  the  people  of  the  book,  "  Ex  uno 
disce  oiinies."  While  Washington  life  may  be 
a  captivating  field  for  the  satirist,  it  needs  a  far 
more  delicate  and  discriminating  touch  than  is 
shown  by  Mrs.  Dahlgren  in  "  A  Washington 
Winter." 

Dr.  Caleb  Harlan's  "  Fate  of  Marcel," 
hardly  needs  a  preface  to  make  us  believe  that 
he  is  far  more  an  adept  in  writing  prescrip- 
tions than  in  reproducing  the  life  of  men  and 
women  in  fiction.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
unkind,  but  it  must  be  said  that  novel-writing 
is  a  fine  art  of  which  this  author  does  not  know 


even  the  primary  conditions.  The  style  and 
method  of  construction  would  have  suited  the 
taste  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  the  present  age 
has  passed  out  of  the  literary  period,  when 
goody-goody  talk,  windy  platitudes,  and  char- 
acters stalking  on  stilts  meet  the  tastes  of  novel 
readers  of  either  the  higher  or  lower  orders. 
Even  the  genius  of  Jane  Austen  or  of  Mme. 
D'Arblay  would  fail  to  make  the  old-fashioned 
method  interesting  nowadays.  Dr.  Harlan's 
intentions  are  excellent,  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
he  succeeds  only  in  producing  a  very  dull 
story,  with  only  an  occasional  glimpse  of  nature 
and  truth  in  its  presentation  of  life. 

To  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant's  last  novel  of 
"  Altiora  Peto"  we  must  render  warm  and  un- 
qualified admiration.  As  a  literary  expert  in 
the  art  of  telling  a  brilliant,  symmetrical,  well- 
sustained  story  he  stands  high  among  the  ranks 
of  English  fictionists.  To  the  novel-reader, 
who  looks  for  the  fascination  and  amusement 
of  a  striking  pictorial  method,  racy  wit  and 
humor,  and  a  wide  social  knowledge,  his  book 
will  offer  many  attractions.  To  the  thinker, 
who  loves  to  ponder  the  problems  of  the  age, 
"  Altiora  Peto"  will  also  havQ  its  answering 
charm.  Not  contented  with  telling  a  delight- 
ful story,  Mr.  Oliphant  uses  his  book  as  a 
vehicle  of  his  opinions  on  many  social,  relig- 
ious and  philosophical  questions,  and  presents 
a  stalwart  arm  and  practised  weapon  in  bat- 
tling against  Agnosticism  and  that  social  phil- 
osophy which  looks  on  life  as  a  balance  of 
compromises.  This  injection  of  philosophy 
into  the  novel  is  managed,  however,  with  much 
skill  and  becomes  such  a  part  of  the  very  pith 
and  framework  of  the  book,  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  inartistic,  or  indeed  possible  to  be 
omitted  from  the  scheme.  The  central 
woman-figures  are  for  the  most  part  Ameri- 
cans. There  are  two  very  charming  girls  from 
California,  one  a  million-heiress  and  the  other 
her  friend,  who  change  personalities,  the  latter 
passing  for  the  plutocrat.  These  young 
women,  though  frank  and  innocently  free  in 
their  manners,  have  beauty,  brains,  and 
nobility  of  character,  and  move  through 
English  society  triumphantly.  The  most  strik- 
ing personage  in  the  book,  and  the  deiis  ex 
viachina  of  the  plot,  is  an  ancient  Yankee 
spinster,  who  is  unique  in  her  quaintness  of 
character  and  strange  mixture  of  keen  practi- 
cal sense  with  spiritual  exaltation.  The 
heroine  of  the  book,  who  gives  title  to  it,  is  the 
author's  vehicle  for  giving  outlet  to  many  of 
his  theories  of  human  life  and  duty,  but  is  so 
far  from  being  a  feminine  prig,  that  she  is  a 
very  charming  young  lady.  These  characters 
are  curiously  mixed  in  a  very  tangled  imbrog- 
lio with  Italian  adventurers.  English  women 
of  the  highest  rank,  lords  and  lordlings, 
aesthetes,    and  dynamite  conspirators.     It  is   a 
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complex  web,  but  the  author  has  all  the 
threadsperfectly  in  hand.  Mr.  Oliphant's  pict- 
ures of  English  society  are  almost  painful.  If 
we  accept  them  without  reserve,  we  shall  believe 
that  good  society  in  England  is  an  olla  podrida 
of  reckless  professional  beauties,  jesthetic 
shams,  vulgar  parvenus,  wives  who  look  on 
intrigue  as  a  necessary  excitement,  and 
women  in  themselves  virtuous  who  only  shrug 
their  shoulders  good-naturedly  at  the  vices  of 
those  they  admit  to  their  houses  and  tables. 
As  much  as  we  admire  the  literary  skill  and 
satirical  pungency  of  these  pictures,  we  do  not 
like  to  give  them  full  credence. 

We  have  rarely  if  ever  read  a  more  bright, 
thoroughly  well-conceived  book  for  boys  than 
Mr.  Stoddard's  "  Among  the  Lakes."  It  is 
manly  and  breezy  in  tone,  and  the  author 
proves  that  he  knew  accurately  the  public  he 
writes  for.  To  be  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  boy  life  and  to  remember  how  boys  feel 
and  what  motives  sway  them  is  not  given  to 
many  men,  even  of  those  who  write  for  boys. 
The  boys  in  this  book  fish,  row,  sail,  hunt,  get 
into  merry  scrapes,  visit  their  city  friends  and 
receive  visits  from  them  in  a  style  which 
makes  one  almost  long  to  be  a  country-boy 
again.  The  story  is  full  of  humor,  realism, 
and  brightness  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 

Mary  Lamb.  By  Mrs.  Anne  Gilchrist 
(Famous  Women  Series).  Boston  :  Robei'ts 
Brothers. 

It  is  not  easy  to  detect  the  reason  justifying 
the  classification  of  the  sister  of  Charles  Lamb 
among  famous  women.  True,  her  name  lives 
in  literature,  but  very  much  for  the  same  rea- 
son the  name  of  Mrs.  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  will 
live,  that  she  was  so  intimately  connected  with 
a  great  man.  True,  Mary  Lamb  contributed 
to  the  "  Tales  from  Shakespeare,"  and  wrote, 
we  believe,  some  books  for  young  people,  but 
certainly  this  does  not  entitle  her  to  a  place  in 
the  feminine  literary  galaxy.  The  principal 
interest  of  Mary  Lamb's  life  was  of  a  domestic 
and  personal  character.  A  great  tragedy  over- 
shadowed the  life  of  herself  and  her  brother 
Charles.  During  a  spasm  of  madness,  she 
killed  her  mother,  and  this  dreadful  fact, 
instead  of  separating  her  from  the  world  and 
secluding  her  in  a  madhouse,  awoke  in  her 
brother's  mind  a  mure  deep  and  devoted  ten- 
derness. He  took  on  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  watching  and  guarding  her  forlorn 
and  maimed  life,  and  the  affection  between 
them  deepened  into  a  pathos  and  devotion 
very  touching.  Mary  Lamb  lived  with  her 
brother  till  the  time  of  her  death,  and  though 
their  means  were  very  limited,  there  was  a 
sweet  and  tender  charm  about  their  household, 
that    made    it    a    favorite   resort   with   all   of 


Charles  Lamb's  literary  friends — Coleridge, 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  Judge  Talfourd,  De 
Quincey,  Proctor,  Coventry  Patmore,  Hazlitt 
and  others.  All  these  great  men  learned  to 
love  Mary  Lamb  no  less  than  they  did  her 
brother,  and  they  found  in  her  an  appreciative 
friend  and  correspondent.  The  memorials  of 
her  life  have  perhaps  as  much  interest  in  her 
letters  as  in  anything  that  touches  her  directly 
and  solely.  Another  fact  which  gives  point  to 
her  biography,  is  that  such  a  work  must  always 
be  in  large  degree  a  biography  of  Charles 
Lamb,  the  purest  and  most  delicate  of  English 
humorists,  though  far  from  being  the  greatest. 
The  lives  of  the  brother  and  sister  were  essen- 
tially one.  They  had  the  same  friends,  the 
same  tastes  and  sympathies,  did  much  literary 
work  in  common,  and  his  life  was  buoyed  up 
by  her  quick  appreciation  and  forethought, 
while  she  fenced  away  from  him  many  a  care 
and  annoyance.  Mrs.  Gilchrist's  book,  for  this 
reason,  is  also  in  great  part  a  record  of  Charles 
Lamb's  life  and  literary  career.  While  Swift 
and  Sterne,  though  widely  different  from  each 
other,  were  writers  of  much  greater  range  and 
force,  Charles  Lamb  occupies  a  quaint  and 
unique  place.  His  humor  was  playful,  sweet, 
and  harmless,  without  a  touch  of  cynicism, 
without  a  taint  of  impurity.  He  was  never  in 
any  large  sense  a  man  of  the  world.  His 
acquaintances  lay  entirely  in  literary  circles,  and 
indeed  he  seems  to  have  shrunk  from  studying 
the  darker  and  deeper  shades  of  society,  which 
come  of  its  seamy  side,  an  acquaintance  which 
gives  such  significance  and  breadth  to  the  pict- 
ures drawn  by  the  later  humorists,  Thackeray 
and  Dickens.  Even  Lamb's  style  is  bookish, 
without  any  of  that  virile  grasp  of  the  language 
of  every-day  speech,  which  gives  such  strength 
and  directness  to  expression.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  enter  into  any  further  analysis  of 
Charles  Lamb's  characteristics  as  man  and 
writer,  we  have  but  to  say  that  the  book  under 
review  gives  a  very  interesting  picture  of  him 
and  of  the  burdens  of  his  life,  which  he  carried 
so  patiently  and  lightly  before  the  world,  and 
that  it  recalls  reminiscences  of  a  very  gifted 
group. 

What  Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other. 
By  William  Graham  Sumner,  professor  in 
Yale  College.  New  York  :  Harper  &• 
Brotheis. 

This  is  a  small  book,  but  it  is  packed  full  of 
meaty,  vigorous,  and  sensible  thinking.  The 
chapters  were  originally  contributed  as  a 
weekly  series  to  the  pages  of  Harper's  Weekly, 
and  their  issue  in  book-form  is  a  boon  to  the 
public.  Professor  Sumner's  name  is  a  guaran- 
tee of  the  soundness  and  vigor  of  anything  he 
may  write,  and  we  believe  that  no  more  con- 
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scientious  and  judicial  reasoner  can  be  found 
in  the  United  States  than  himself  on  the  line  of 
subjects  which  he  has  made  a  specialty.     We 
have   rarely,    if  ever,  read  a  book  which  com- 
pacts so  much  radical  sense  in  such  lucid  and 
simple    language.     After    the    great    mass    of 
platitudes,  sentiment,  and  wild  rubbish  which 
has  been  talked  and  written  on   the   various 
social  and  industrial  problems  of  the  time,  this 
little  book  comes  like  a  burst  of  sunlight.     We 
wish   a  copy  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
every  thinking  man  in  America,  for  it  would 
help  to  clear  up  cloudy  and  sophistical  reason- 
ing on  subjects  where  false  conclusions  tend  to 
disturb  the  practical  harmony   of  things  to  a 
dangerous    degree.     The   title   accurately    ex- 
presses the  purpose  of  the  book.     The  author 
states  in  the  clearest  manner   the   duties   and 
responsibilities    of     the    different     classes    of 
society  ;  where    they    begin    and    where    they 
end  ;  where  they  unite  and  where  they  clash 
with  each  other.     In  forming  opinions  on  such 
themes,  the  mind  is  so  apt  to  be  biassed  and 
colored   by    personal    passions    and    interests, 
that  the  world    is    full   of   monstrous    theories 
which,  if  permitted  to  ripen  into  action,  would 
dislocate      society.       The     ease     with    which 
demagogues  and  sophists  can  get  a  fojlowing 
on  such   important  matters   by    pandering   to 
class    selfishness,  constitutes    the  peril   of  the 
situation.     Professor  Sumner  has  wisely  writ- 
ten   in    this    little    book,  not   for   hard-headed 
scientific  thinkers,  familiar  with  all  the  subtile 
bearings   of   the  social   problem,    but   for  the 
lower    intellectual    orders— for   laborers,    me- 
chanics, and  operatives.     The  language  is  the 
simplest  Saxon,  without  technicality  or  artifice; 
and    every  sentence  bristles  with    an    incisive 
thought,  that  tells  like  a  rifle  bullet.     He  shows 
conclusively  that   society   as  now   constituted 
and  in  its  present  ordering  has  all  the  elements 
of  its  own  salvation  ;  and  that  while  certain 
legislative  limits  may  be  wisely  set  to  corpo- 
rate rights  and  the  encroachments  of   capital, 
that  these   do   not   sensibly  alter  the  scheme 
which  has  grown  naturally  out  of  the  conditions 
of  things.     He  shows  how  labor  may  protect 
itself  by  the  enforcement  of  individual  respon- 
sibility and  the  cultivation  of  self-respect  and 
personal  ambition  ;  how  all  the  plans  of  the 
so-called  philanthropists  are  full  of    folly  both 
in  principle  and  result  ;  and  that  labor-reform, 
as  taught  by  most  of  the  writers  and  speakers 
in  favor  with  the  working  classes,  is  windy  and 
senseless  talk.     These  short  essays  cover  so 
much  ground  in  their  brief  space,  that  it  is  not 
practicable  for  us  to  give   more  than  a  very 
general    idea    of    Professor  Sumner's    conclu- 
sions.    We   can    only    reiterate    that   a   book 
better  worth  reading  and  pondering  has  rarely 
been  published. 


Political  Economy.  By  Professor  Arthur 
Latham  Perry,  of  Williams  College.  New 
York  ;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
This  is  an  old  book  practically  rewritten  and 
enlarged,  so  that  it  may  be  called  a  new  work. 
Originally  published  in  1865,  the  author  has 
recast  and  added  to  the  original  to  make  it 
represent  his  matured  conclusions.  What  is 
new  in  the  book,  representing  the  substance 
of  the  points  of  divergence  from  other  writers 
on  economics  will  be  found  under  the  captions 
of  "  Value,"  "  Rent,"  and  "  Land."  On  these 
divisions  of  the  science  he  has  much  to  say 
which  is  novel  and  suggestive.  Our  author, 
however,  concedes  that  his  views  on  these 
subjects  were  suggested  by  Bastiat's  "  Har- 
monies of  Political  Economy,"  and  it  may  be 
as  well  to  say  that  no  writer  since  Adam 
Smith  has  done  more  to  stimulate  and  suggest 
than  Bastiat.  In  the  first  chapter  Professor 
Perry  sketches  the  history  of  thought  on  those 
relations  of  human  society  which,  under  the 
hands  of  Adam  Smith,  were  erected  into  some- 
thing very  like  a  science.  This  shows  the 
slow  evolution  of  principles,  and  the  reader 
will  find  it  useful  in  elucidating  what  comes 
after.  The  second  chapter,  which  is  also  in- 
troductory, carefully  circumscribes  the  field  of 
the  science,  and  defines  its  conditions.  It 
seems  to  us  from  a  cursory  reading  that  the 
author  states  the  facts  and  laws  of  economics, 
which  are  generally  accepted,  with  clearness, 
and  that  he  has  added  something  likely  to 
stimulate  readers  to  a  fresh  survey  of  some 
of  the  important  branches  of  the  study. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 
The  London  Athenceu/?t  has  just  printed  a 
batch  of  letters  which  passed  between  Mrs. 
Leigh,  Lord  Byron's  sister,  and  Lady  Byron 
just  before  and  during  their  bitter  estrange- 
ment. These  letters  show  conclusively  that 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  extraordinary 
story  about  the  true  inwardness  of  the  Byron 
imbroglio  was  entirely  without  foundation. 

The  French  school  at  Athens,  which  has 
been  making  excavations  on  the  island  of 
Delos,  lately  uncovered  near  the  Theatre  of 
Apollo  a  private  house,  probably  of  the  Al- 
exandrine period.  Thus  far  a  court  surrounded 
by  pillars  and  by  twelve  rooms  has  been  re- 
vealed. The  floor  of  the  court  is  a  beautiful 
mosaic,  in  which  appear  fishes,  flowers  and 
other  ornamental  designs.  The  gate  of  the 
house  and  the  street  leading  to  it  have  also  been 
dug  out,  and  an  entire  quarter  of  the  an- 
cient city  may  possibly  be  discovered  as  the  ex- 
cavations advance. 
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An  official  report  on  the  Italian  Press,  lately 
published,  furnishes  us  with  the  following 
statistical  particulars  :  About  1378  papers  and 
periodicals  are  published  in  Italy.  Lombardy 
has  the  largest  number,  217,  and  the  province 
of  Rome  comes  next  with  210.  Tuscany, 
Piedmont,  and  Campania,  have  each  a  little 
over  150.  The  other  provinces  follow  in  a  dc 
dining  scale  from  100  downward.  The 
Basilicata,  a  province  of  the  former  Neapolitan 
kingdom,  has  only  five.  The  city  of  Rome  it- 
self publishes  200,  Milan  141,  and  Naples  120. 
In  all  Italy  160  papers  appear  daily,  112  twice 
or  thrice  a  week  ;  537  are  weekly  periodicals. 
There  are  200  purely  political  journals,  58 
politico-religious,  6g  purely  religious,  194  deal 
principally  with  economical  or  argricultural  sub- 
jects, and  83  are  humorous.  Theoldest  paper  in 
Italy  is  the  Gazzetta  di  Gcnova,  which  was  estab" 
lished  in  1797.  In  the  year  1881,  166  new  jour- 
nals and  periodicals  were  started,  323  in  1882, 
and  34  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
Naturally,  many  disappear  as  fast  as  they  come 
into  existence  ;  often  the  first  number  is  the 
last. 

The  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung  reports  an 
interesting  manuscript  discovery.  The  Munich 
antiquary,  Herr  Karl  Fr.  Mayer,  found  a  few 
days  ago,  in  the  library  of  the  former  Carthu- 
sian monastery  at  Buxheim,  a  volume  which 
had  evidently  been  bound  in  the  monastery  it- 
self. The  first  and  last  leaves  were  pieces  of  a 
parchment  ms.  which  had  no  connection  with 
the  contents  of  the  volume,  and  had  unfortu- 
nately been  cut  down  to  suit  its  size.  Examina- 
tion showed  that  they  contained  about  four  hun- 
dred lines  of  an  old  German  poem,  "  Konig 
Roth^r,"  of  which  only  one  other  MS.  copy  ex- 
ists, so  far  as  is  known,  at  the  Heidelberg  Li- 
brary. The  Buxheim  fragment,  which  Herr 
Mayer  believes  to  belong  to  the  close  of  the 
13th  century,  varies  considerably  from  the 
Heidelberg  ms. 

The  Papier  Zeitung,  of  Berlin,  states  that  the 
establishment  of  David,  the  well-known  Paris 
bookbinder,  supplies  at  the  utmost  1000  book- 
covers  during  any  one  year,  the  charge  for  each 
cover  ranging,  however,  from  sixteen  shillings 
to  five  pounds.  A  second  Paris  artist,  M. 
Lortie,  lately  supplied  the  bindings  for  two 
octavo  volumes  of  La  Fontaine's  Fables  at  the 
price  of  ;C400.  the  order  being  executed  for  an 
American  bibliophile. 

M.  TouRNEUX  has  returned  from  Russia 
with  a  hitherto  unknown  ms.  of  Diderot  of^mis- 
cellaneous  jottings  on  philosophy,  politics,  and 
art.  M.  Tourneux  purposes  to  publish  selections 
in  some  review. 

Several  months  ago  1300  copies  of  a  little 
reading-book  including  also  lessons  in   arith- 


metic were  sent  from  London  to  Barcelona  for 
use  in  Protestant  schools.  The  exercises  in 
reading  were  the  Gospels,  without  note  or  com- 
ment. At  the  Custom-House  in  Barcelona  an 
exorbitant  duty  was  demanded  of  the  owner, 
who  refused  to  pay  it.  It  was  then  proposed  to 
sell  the  books,  but  the  authorities  decided  that 
a  religious  question  was  involved  and  that  they 
could  not  be  sold  without  violating  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  The  English  Consul  inter- 
posed with  an  offer  to  pay  all  costs  and  ship 
the  books  back  to  London,  but  he  was  told  that 
his  proposition  came  too  late  and  that  the  books 
must  be  burned.  And  publicly  burned  they 
were  in  Barcelona  on  July  25th.  A  local 
paper,  the  Puhlicidad,  makes  this  comment  on 
the  affair  :  "  We  are  such  barbarians  here  that 
we  burn  the  Holy  Gospels  merely  because  they 
might  be  read  by  Protestants.  As  Spaniards 
we  blush  with  shame,  as  Liberals  we  are  en- 
raged, as  freemen  of  this  nineteenth  century 
we  turn  for  consolation  to  an  approaching 
future." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  explaining  why  the  Eng- 
lish Government  paid  a  pension  of  $1250  a  year 
to  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte,  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  pensionary.  "  He  has  devoted 
his  life*"  said  the  Prime  Minister,  "to  the 
purposes  of  philological  inquiry,  and  when  he 
had  a  considerable  fortune — which  is  not  now 
the  case — he  spent  upon  these  inquiries  sums 
very  much  larger  than  the  trifling  amount  which, 
beginning  at  seventy  years  of  age,  he  can 
hope  to  derive  from  this  pension.  Not  only  in 
the  collection  of  books,  but  largely  in  the 
printing  and  gratuitous  distribution  of  books  to 
all  students  of  philology  and  to  every  great  in- 
stitution connected  with  it,  the  funds  which 
Prince  Lucien  possessed  were  largely  and  liber- 
ally expended.  I  believe  there  are  no  less  than 
160  of  these  operations  of  printing  which  he  has 
executed  in  other  and  happier  days  at  his  own 
expense.  Among  them  he  has  printed  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  twenty-nine  dialects 
and  languages,  for  the  accuracy  of  every  one  of 
which  he  is  personally  responsible,  and  which 
represents  absolutely  his  own  work.  He  has 
printed  '  The  Song  of  the  Three  Children  '  in 
eleven  dialects  of  the  Basque  language  ;  and  he 
has  printed  the  '  Parable  of  the  Sower '  in 
seventy-two  European  languages  and  dialects. 
Many  years  ago  the  University  of  Oxford  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  for  his 
distinguished  services,  and  I  believe  there  is 
hardly  a  country  in  Europe  in  which  honorary 
distinctions  have  not  been  awarded  to  him." 

M.  Emile  Ollivier,  who  aspires  to  be  at 
once  politician,  author,  journalist  and  musician, 
is  about  to  come  before  the  public  as  the  author 
of  a  pamphlet  treating  of  the  leading  questions 
that  have  arisen  in  France  between  the  Church 
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and  the  State.  Some  of  the  questions  thus 
treated  are  the  suspension  of  the  salaries  of  the 
Church  officials  and  the  character  of  the  books 
to  be  used  in  the  schools.  The  title  of  the 
pamphlet  will  be  :  "Is  the  Concordat  Re- 
spected?" and  from  M,  OUivier's  past  position 
will  probably  attract  considerable  notice  in 
France.  He  is  understood  to  take  a  position 
of  violent  hostility  to  the  present  Government. 

A  Monograph  on  Lucas  Cranach,  the 
painter  and  the  friend  of  Luther,  by  M.  B. 
Lindau,  has  been  published  in  Leipzig.  Al- 
brecht  Haller's  diaries  of  his  travels  in  Ger- 
many, Holland  and  England,  in  1723-27,  with 
notes,  edited  by  Ludwig  Hirzel  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  hitherto  unknown  poem  by  Haller, 
of  the  year  1721,  have  just  been  published. 
After  a  long  seclusion  in  the  Brera  library  in 
Milan,  these  diaries  of  a  celebrated  Bernese 
poet  of  the  last  century  have  been  brought  to 
light.  While  not  remarkable  for  literary  or 
poetic  merit,  they  contain  curious  and  interest- 
ing historical  and  descriptive  details. 

According  to  the  Cornhill^  the  Parisian 
daily,  Le  Temps,  "affects  translations  of  Eng- 
lish novels,  as  being  of  a  higher  moral  tone 
and  more  in  harmony  with  its  Protestant  prin- 
ciples than  most  of  the  works  of  contemporary 
French  writers.  Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain, 
Hawthorne,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Miss  Braddon,  Wil- 
kie  Collins,  Rhoda  Broughton,  Henry  James, 
etc.,  have  seen  many  of  their  works  translated 
in  this  journal." 

The  manuscripts  relating  to  Ireland  in  the 
portion  of  the  Ashburnham  collection  pur- 
chased by  the  English  Government  are,  it  is 
stated,  to  be  deposited,  by  direction  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin,  where  they  are 
to  be  accessible  to  those  who  desire  to  consult 
them,  under  the  requisite  regulations.  Among 
these  manuscripts  is  the  old  Irish  liturgical 
volume  known  as  the  Stowe  Missal,  preserved 
in  an  ancient  metal  casket. 

M.  Jules  Leclercq,  the  distinguished  Bel- 
gian traveller,  arrived  in  New  York  on  Thurs- 
day, August  9th,  on  his  way  to  Mexico,  which 
he  is  about  to  visit  under  the  introduction  of 
General  Grant,  who  has  furnished  him  with 
letters.  M.  Leclercq's  published  works  em- 
brace a  volume  of  travel  in  Norway,  one  of  a 
visit  to  the  Fortunate  Isles,  one  describing  a 
tour  to  Iceland,  and  one  giving  an  account  of 
the  author's  summer  spent  in  America  in  1876. 
The  last-named  volume  will  probably  appear 
shortly  in  an  English  version.  M.  Leclercq  is 
a  keen  observer  of  men  and  things,  and  we 
may  doubtless  look  for  an  instructive  and  racy 
volume  from  his  pen  on  Mexico.  Before  re- 
turning to  Europe,  it  is  his  purpose  to  spend 


some  time  in  the  United  States,  revisiting  some 
of  the  places  described  in  his  "  Un  i^\.('.  en 
Amorique,"  and  extending  his  acquaintance 
with  our  country.  The  very  friendly  spirit 
in  which  he  has  written  of  our  country  and  of 
our  institutions  will  secure  him  a  hearty  wel- 
come here.  M.  Leclercfi  is  the  translator  of 
Anderson's  "Norse  Mythology"  into  French. 


MISCELLANY. 
OxEORD  During  the  Civii,  War. — There 
has  perhaps  never  existed  so  curious  a  spectacle 
as  Oxford  presented  during  the  residence  of 
the  king  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war.  A  city 
unique  in  itself  became  the  resort  of  a  court 
under  unique  circumstances,  and  of  an  innu- 
merable throng  of  people  of  every  rank,  dis- 
position, and  taste,  under  circumstances  the 
most  extraordinary  and  romantic.  The  ancient 
colleges  and  halls  were  thronged  with  ladies 
and  courtiers  ;  noblemen  lodged  in  small  attics 
over  bakers'  shops  in  the  streets  ;  soldiers  were 
quartered  in  the  college  gates  and  in  the  kitch- 
ens ;  yet,  with  all  this  confusion,  there  was 
maintained  both  something  of  a  courtly  pomp, 
and  something  of  a  learned  and  religious  so- 
ciety. The  king  dined  and  supped  in  public, 
and  walked  in  state  in  Christ  Church  meadow 
and  Merlon  Gardens  and  the  Grove  of  Trinity, 
which  the  wits  called  Daphne.  A  Parliament 
sat  from  day  to  day  ;  service  was  sung  daily  in 
all  the  chapels  ;  books  both  of  learning  and 
poetry  were  printed  in  the  city  ;  and  the  dis- 
tinctions which  the  colleges  had  to  offer  were 
conferred  witli  pomp  on  the  royal  followers,  as 
almost  the  only  rewards  the  king  had  to  bestow. 
Men  of  every  opinion  flocked  to  Oxford,  and 
many  foreigners  came  to  visit  the  king.  There 
existed  in  the  country  a  large  and  highly  in- 
telligent body  of  moderate  men,  who  hovered 
between  the  two  parties,  and  numbers  of  these 
were  constantly  in  Oxford — Harrington  the 
philosopher,  the  king's  friend,  Hobbes,  Lord 
Falkland,  Lord  Paget,  the  Lord  Keeper,  and 
many  others.  Mixed  up  with  these  grave  and 
studious  persons,  gay  courtiers  and  gayer  ladies 
jostled  old  and  severe  divines  and  college 
heads,  and  crusty  tutors  used  the  sarcasms 
they  had  been  wont  to  hurl  at  their  pupils  to 
reprove  ladies  whose  conduct  appeared  to  them 
at  least  far  from  decorous.  Christmas  inter- 
ludes were  enacted  in  Hall,  and  Shakespeare's 
plays  performed  by  the  king's  players,  assisted 
by  amateur  performers  :  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  play  was  performed 
before  the  curtain  or  behind  it,  or  whether  the 
actors  left  their  parts  behind  them  when  the 
performance  was  over,  or  then  in  fact  resumed 
them.  The  groves  and  walks  of  the  colleges, 
and  especially  Christ  Church  meadow  and  the 
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Grove  at  Trinity,  were  the  resort  of  this  gay 
and  brilliant  throng  ;  the  woods  were  vocal 
with  song  and  music,  and  love  and  gallantry 
sported  themselves  along  the  pleasant  river 
banks.  The  poets  and  wits  vied  with  each  other 
in  classic  conceits  and  parodies,  wherein  the 
events  of  the  day  and  every  individual  incident 
were  portrayed  and  satirized.  Wit,  learning, 
and  religion  joined  hand  in  hand,  as  in  some 
grotesque  and  brilliant  masque.  The  rnost 
admired  poets  and  players  and  the  most  pro- 
found mathematicians  became  "  Romancists" 
and  monks,  and  exhausted  all  their  wit  and 
poetry  and  learning  in  furthering  their  divine 
mission,  and  finally,  as  the  last  scenes  of  this 
strange  drama  came  on,  fell  fighting  on  some 
hardly-contested  grassy  slope,  and  were  buried 
on  the  spot,  or  in  the  next  village  churchyard, 
in  the  dress  in  which  they  played  Philaster,  or 
the  court  garb  in  which  they  wooed  their  mis- 
tress, or  the  doctor's  gown  in  which  they 
preached  before  the  king,  or  read  Greek  in  the 
schools.— John  Inglcsant  in  Maciuillan's   Mag- 


Bathing. — From  an  article  in  the  London 
Lancet,  we  extract  the  following:  "All 
are  agreed  that  bathing  is  a  healthful  prac- 
tice :  first,  because  it  is  cleanly  ;  and,  sec- 
ond, because  it  is  a  precautionary  measure 
against  risk  to  life  by  drowning.  We  are  fully 
prepared  to  indorse  the  proposition  that  boys 
should  be  allowed  to  bathe  as  often  and  as  free- 
ly as  may  be  practicable.  It  is,  however,  nec- 
essary to  raise  a  protest  against  the  reckless- 
ness which  too  commonlyattends  the  recourse  to 
bathing  as  an  exceptional,  or  at  most  a  season- 
able, exercise  by  those  who  are,  though  eager, 
perhaps,  not  always  physically  fit,  to  bathe. 
There  is,  practically,  less  danger  in  bathing  all 
the  year  round  than  in  doing  so  only  at  certain 
periods.  When  to  begin  bathing  ?  In  what 
weather  to  bathe  ?  and  under  what  conditions 
of  the  bodily  state  to  bathe  ?  are  questions  of 
considerable  perplexity, and  by  no  means  always 
easy  to  answer.  The  general  rules  which 
should  guide  the  judgment  are,  doubtless, 
in  the  main  physiological— that  is  to  say,  they 
relate  chiefly  to  the  functions  of  life  and  their 
healthy  performance.  Obviously  it  is  not  right 
to  dare  thedangersof  a  "  chill"  either  when  un- 
dressing or  by  immersion  in  the  cold  water. 
Speaking  generally,  the  "  reaction,"  on  which 
everything  depends,  will  take  place  in  propor- 
tion to  the  healthy  circulation  of  the  blood  and 
the  natural  heat  of  the  body  when  the  bath  is 
taken.  If  there  be  much  moisture  on  the  sur- 
face, it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  the  actual  tem- 
perature of  the  organism  really  is.  In  most 
cases  a  sweating  surface  indicates  some  meas- 
ure of  exhaustion  already  set  in.  In  any  case 
it  is  unwise  to  bathe  when  copious  perspiration 


has  continued  for  some  hour  or  more,  unless 
the  heat  of  the  weather  be  excessive  or  the 
sweating  has  been  induced  by  loading  with 
clothes  rather  than  by  exertion.  When  much 
perspiration  has  been  produced  by  muscular 
exercise,  it  is  unsafe  to  bathe,  because  the  body 
is  so  fatigued  or  exhausted  that  the  reaction — 
that  is,  the  return  of  the  momentarily  displaced 
blood  to  the  surface — cannot  be  insured, 
and  the  effect  may  be  to  congest  the  internal 
organs  and  notably  the  nerve  centres.  It  is 
from  congestion  of  the  nervous  centres  we  get 
cramp,  so  often  fatal  in  bathing.  The  fact  of 
the  "reaction"  does  not,  of  course,  constitute 
the  whole  phenomena  of  bathing  ;  but  it  is  so 
important  and  comprehensive  that  we  may  take 
this  as  the  point  on  which  everything  turns. 
Conditions  under  which  a  vigorous  return  of 
blood  to  the  surface  cannot  be  confidently 
counted  upon  are  not  favorable  to  bathing.  If, 
therefore,  the  weather  be  "  chilly,"  or  there  be 
a  cold  wind  so  that  the  body  may  be  rapidly 
cooled  at  the  surface  while  undressing,  it  is  not 
safe  to  bathe.  Under  such  conditions  the  fur- 
ther chill  of  immersion,  in  cold  water  will  take 
place  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  reaction 
consequent  upon  the  chill  of  exposure  by  un- 
dressing ought  to  occur,  and  this  second  chill 
will  not  only  delay  or  altogether  prevent  the 
reaction,  but  convert  the  bath  from  a  mere 
stimulant  to  a  depressant,  ending  in  the  ab- 
straction of  a  large  amount  of  animal  heat  and 
congestion  of  the  internal  organs  and  nerve 
centres.  The  actual  temperature  of  the  water 
does  not  affect  the  question  so  much  as  its  rel- 
ative temperature  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
surrounding  air.  Practically,  there  ought  to 
be  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  the  two, 
the  water  being  much  lower  than  the  air,  and 
the  body  being — without  great  or  long  persist- 
ing'perspiration — much  warmer  than  the  water, 
of  course,  but  not  so  much  warmer  than  the  at- 
mosphere as  to  be  chilled  by  undressing.  In 
short,  the  aim  must  be  to  avoid  tivo  chills  ;  first, 
from  the  air,  and  second,  from  the  water,  and 
to  make  sure  that  the  body  is  in  such  a  condi- 
tion as  to  secure  a  quick  reaction  on  emerging 
from  the  water,  without  relying  too  much  on 
the  possible  effect  of  friction  by  rubbing.  Think- 
ing these  brief  hints  out  it  will  be  obvious  that 
both  weather  and  wind  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered before  bathing  is  commenced,  and  that 
the  state  of  the  organism  as  regards  fatigue  and 
the  force  of  the  circulation  should  also  be  con- 
sidered, not  merely  as  regards  the  general  hab- 
it, but  the  special  condition  when  a  bath  is  to 
be  taken.  These  precautions  are  eminently 
needful  in  the  case  of  the  young  or  weakly. 

How  TO  Cook  Roast  Beef.— Happy  little 
couples,  living  in  little  houses  with  only  one 
little  servant — or,  happier  still,  with  no  servant 
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— complain  of  their  little  joints  of  meat,  which, 
when  roasted,  are  so  dry,  as  compared  with 
the  big  succulent  joints  of  larger  households. 
A  little  reflection  on  the  principles  applied  in 
my  last  to  the  grilling  of  steaks  and  chops  will 
e.xplain  the  source  of  this  little  difficulty,  and 
I  think  show  how  it  may  be  overcome. 

I  will  here  venture  upon  a  little  of  the  math- 
ematics of  cookery,  as  well  as  its  chemistry. 
While  the  weight  or  quantity  of  material  in  a 
joint  increases  with  the  cube  of  its  through- 
measured  dimensions,  its  surface  only  in- 
creases with  their  square— or,  otherwise  stated, 
we  do  not  nearly  double  or  treble  the  surface 
of  a  joint  of  given  form  when  we  double  or 
treble  its  weight ;  and  vice-versd,  the  less  the 
weight,  the  greater  the  surface  in  proportion 
to  the  weight.  This  is  obvious  enough  when 
we  consider  that  we  cannot  cut  a  single  lump 
of  anything  into  halves  without  exposing  or 
creating  two  fresh  surfaces  where  no  surfaces 
were  exposed  before.  As  the  evaporation  of 
the  juices  is,  under  given  conditions,  propor- 
tionate to  the  surface  exposed,  it  is  evident 
that  this  process  of  converting  the  inside 
middle  into  two  outside  surfaces  must  increase 
the  amount  of  evaporation  that  occurs  in 
roasting. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  .for  this  ?  It  is 
twofold.  First  to  seal  up  the  pores  of  these 
additional  surfaces  as  completely  as  possible, 
and  secondly  to  dimish  to  the  utmost  the  time 
of  exposure  to  the  dry  air.  Logically  follow- 
ing up  these  principles  I  arrive  at  a  practical 
formula  which  will  probably  induce  certain 
orthodox  cooks  to  denounce  me  as  a  culinary 
paradoxer.  It  is  this.  That  the  smaller  t/ie  Joint 
to  be  roasted,  the  higher  the  temperature  to  which 
its  surface  should  be  exposed.  The  roasting  of 
a  small  joint  should,  in  fact,  be  conducted  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  grilling  of  a 
chop  or  steak  described  in  my  last.  The  sur- 
face should  be  crusted  or  browned— burned, 
if  you  please— as  speedily  as  possible  in  such 
wise  that  the  juices  within  shall  be  held  there 
under  high  pressure,  and  only  allowed  to 
escape  by  burst  and  splutters,  rather  than  by 
steady  evaporation. — Knowledge. 

A  Cree  Indian  Dance.— A  writer  in  the 
London  Spectator  thus  writes  of  a  religious 
dance  among  the  Crees  in  the  north-west  of 
Canada  :  "  I  saw  a  religious  dance  among  these 
people  ;  the  spectacle  was  so  atrocious  that  I 
nearly  fainted.  The  object  was  to  test  the  en- 
durance of  their  young  fighting  men.  A  large 
conical  tent,  supported  by  a  central  pole,  was 
erected,  of  which  one  side  was  occupied  by  a 
band  of  drummers  and  by  the  chiefs  ;  the  other 
side  was  left  an  open  space,  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  proposed  test  of  manly  virtue.  The 
performance  began  by  a  chorus  of  tremendous 


shouts  and  outcries  from  the  men  around,  to  an 
accompaniment  of  prolonged  tomtoming  on  the 
drums.  The  men  were  got  up  in  wonderful 
style,  some  painted  in  colored  stripes  to  re- 
semble tigers,  with  scalps  dangling  round  their 
waists  and  wrists,  and  tomahawks  hanging  in 
their  belts.  Their  extremities  were  covered 
with  Indian  leggings,  faced  with  beads  and 
porcupine  quills.  Their  faces  were  painted  in 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  a  good  many 
more.  After  a  short  silence,  a  young  man 
came  forward,  about  twenty  years  of  age.  Him 
they  seized,  and  immediately  cut  a  slit 
through  each  breast,  and  then  passed  through 
this  hole  a  stout  stick.  To  these  sticks  they 
fastened  ropes,  the  other  ends  of  which  were 
firmly  tied  to  the  central  pole  of  the  tent.  The 
young  man  then  went  to  the  extremity  of  the 
rope  and  leaned  back  with  his  whole  weight,  be- 
ing supported  by  the  sticks  through  his  breast. 
He  pulled  the  flesh  right  away  from  his  bones, 
and  in  that  awful  position,  without  a  cry  es- 
caping him,  he  began  to  dance  to  the  thunder- 
ing music  of  the  band.  He  continued  dancing 
forty-five  minutes,  when  he  fainted.  Fifteen 
others  then  passed  through  the  same  ordeal, 
who  were  thus  admitted  as  braves  of  the  tribe. 
The  trial  was  somewhat  varied  for  some  of 
them,  by  setting  them  to  pull  guns  through  the 
grass  while  harnessed  in  the  same  frightful 
fashion,  or  by  swinging  them  to  trees  with 
hooks  fastened  in  their  backs." 

The  Terrors  of  Color.— There  is  noth- 
ing at  Fairford  so  splendid  in  color  as  certain 
of  these  persecutors,  except  in  the  unrestored 
portions  of  the  West  window.  It  was,  of  course, 
intended  that  there  the  horrors  of  hell  should 
be  represented  in  all  the  terror  of  reality.  But 
the  artist  certainly  allowed  himself  some  ex- 
pression of  grim  humor — not  altogether  ir- 
religious. No  less  obvious  is  the  enjoyment 
he  must  have  taken  in  the  color  of  the  flames 
^nd  of  the  evil  spirits  in  the  midst  of  them.  It 
is  this  same  love  of  color  that  accounts  for 
the  delight  the  mediaeval  artist  invariably  took 
in  dragons  and  devils  and  hell-fire  itself.  At 
Fairford,  in  the  tracery  openings  above  the 
lights  which  contain  the  figures  of  the  perse- 
cutors, little  devils  are  appropriately  lodged 
where  in  the  ordinary  way  little  angels  would 
likely  be  found.  They  haunted  my  memory 
for  some  time  after  I  saw  them — not  as  any- 
thing very  terrific,  but  as  bits  of  beautiful 
color.  Many  and  many  are  the  beautiful 
fiends  to  be  met  with  in  old  windows — 
black  and  brown  and  purple  devils,  dancing  in 
the  midst  of  ruby  flames,  with  beads  of  while 
eyes  that  look  cruel,  white  carnivorous  teeth,  or 
yellow  tusks  ;  devils  that  are  themselves  ap- 
parently red  hot ;  devils  green  and  gray, 
possessed  of  an  iridescent  and  unholy  kind  o^ 
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beauty  ;  devils  blue  and  beautiful  enough  to 
scare  away  from  the  beholder  blue  devils  less 
tangible  that  may  have  had  possession  of  him. 
Beauty  of  color  apart,  these  crude  conceptions 
of  the  Evil  One  strike  us  nowadays  simply  as 
grotesque.  Yet  they  were  doubtless  very  real 
to  the  men  who  drew  them,  and  sometimes 
there  is  a  grimness  about  them  that  is  im- 
pressive even  yet.  In  a  church  at  Beauvais 
there  is  a  window  in  which  the  struggle  of  a 
woman  with  the  fiend  is  represented  with  tragic 
energy.  It  sets  one  wondering  who  this  poor 
creature  was,  wrestling  in  the  arms  of  the  Evil 
One?  Did  she  escape,  or  was  she  dragged 
down  ? — Magazine  of  A  rt. 

Sebastian  Bach  in  Musical  Comedy.— A 
side  of  Sebastian  Bach's  character  that  has  hith- 
erto been  realized  only  by  the  initiated  few  has 
been  exhibited  in  th_  most  unequivocal  manner 
by  the  publication  of  an  English  version  of  his 
two  "  comic  cantatas."  Those  who  are  ted  by 
a  want  of  familiarity  with  Bach's  works  to  con- 
sider him  a  dry  old  composer  will  not  easily  be 
persuaded  to  believe  that  these  sparkling  and 
genial  compositions  are  indeed  by  him.  The 
style,  it  is  true,  strikes  connoisseurs  as  being 
wonderfully  modern  ;  here  are  no  miracles  of 
contrapuntal  ingenuity,  no  massive  fugues, 
but  all  is  simple  and  easily  intelligible,  besides 
being  full  of  humorous  points  which  lie  wholly 
in  the  music.  For  the  words  have  little  enough 
of  wit  or  even  fun  in  them,  at  all  events  in  their 
translated  form,  so  that  the  word  "  comic  "  is 
strictly  applicable  to  the  music  alone.  The 
"  coffee  cantata  "  is  short  and  slight  in  con- 
struction, the  music,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  final  chorus,  being  divided  between  two 
soloists,  a  soprano  and  a  bass,  who  represent 
a  domineering  father  and  a  wilful  daughter, 
whose  craze  for  the  then  newly-introduced  bev- 
erage of  coffee  gives  the  cantata  its  name.  The 
"peasants'  cantata"  wJl  probably  find  more 
popularity  than  the  first,  from  its  greater  variety. 
The  soloists  are  the  same,  soprano  and  bass, 
but  the  chorus  is  more  freely  introduced.  The 
printing  might  have  been  more  correct,  but 
notwithstanding  this,  all  praise  is  due  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Reay,  the  editor,  for  having  placed 
these  charming  Uttle  works  within  reach  of  all 
admirers  of  the  master. —/"a//  Mall  Gazette. 

A  Ceylon  Coffee  Estate.— The  coffee- 
trees  were  all  planted  in  rows,  each  about  six 
feet  apart  and  stretching  right  away  up  the 
the  hill-side.  The  tree  rather  resembles  the 
laurel  in  foliage,  but  is  not  allowed  to  attain 
any  height,  being  topped  down  when  four  feet 
high.  The  coffee-tree  takes  three  years  after 
planting  before  it  will  yield  fruit,  and  requires 
shelter  from  the  wind  and  a  good  soil  to  make 
it  bear  well.    We  were  informed  that  the  young 


plants  are  put  out  in  holes  eighteen  inches  deep 
and  wide,  which  are  previously  filled  in  with 
good  jungle  mould,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
soil  of  Ceylon  being  naturally  poor.  The 
jungle  is,  in  the  first  place,  felled  by  Singhalese 
contractors — this  race  being  famed  for  their 
skill  with  the  axe— toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  is  generally  finished  and  ready  for  burning 
by  March.  The  great  forest  "  burns  "  are  one 
of  the  most  curious  sights  in  Ceylon.  Imagine 
torches  being  applied  to  a  hundred  acres  or  so 
of  felled  and  lopped  trees  which  have  become 
as  dry  as  tinder  from  exposure  to  a  burning 
sun.  The  tremendous  blaze  which  instantly 
ensues,  and  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke  forming 
and  hanging  over  the  scene  like  a  pall,  are 
something  astonishing  and  can  be  seen  for 
miles  around.  The  following  morning  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  but  cinders  and  charred  logs,  the 
sole  remnants  of  former  forest  giants,  destroy- 
ed by  the  ruthless  hands  of  the  enterprising 
planter  to  make  room  for  the  coffee  or  tea 
plant.  The  operation  of  planting  is  usually 
finished  by  the  month  of  August  if  the  season 
is  favorable,  but  diseased  and  sickly  plants 
have  to  be  constantly  replaced  by  fresh  ones 
till  no  vacancies  are  to  be  seen.  In  the  second 
year  the  planter  gets  a  very  small  crop  called 
the  maiden-crop,  and  in  the  third  year  the  estate 
is  said  to  be  in  full  bearing,  when  the  pulping- 
house  and  other  necessary  buildings  have  to 
be  erected.  The  berry,  when  ripe,  resembles 
the  ordinary  cherry  in  shape  and  color,  and  ap- 
pears in  crimson  clusters  on  the  trees,  delight- 
ing the  eye  of  the  anxious  proprietor.  In  every 
berry  are  two  beans,  which  are  pulped  out  by 
machinery,  the  beans  disappearing  into  the 
fermenting  cistern,  and  the  husk  into  the  pulp- 
pit,  where  it  accumulates  for  manuring  pur- 
poses. The  beans  are  suffered  to  ferment  for 
thirty-six  hours,  and  are  then  drawn  into 
the  washing  cistern,  where  they  are  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  spring  water,  whence  they  are 
carried  to  the  "  barbacue,"  an  open  space  paved 
with  cement  or  asphalte,  where  they  are  spread 
on  matting,  fully  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
the  sun,  to  dry.  When  the  drying  operation 
has  been  repeated  three  or  four  times,  the 
"  parchment,"  as  it  is  called,  is  sewn  up  in 
stout  bags  and  despatched  by  bullock-carts  to 
the  nearest  railway  station,  whence  it  is  sent 
on  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Colombo,  where  it 
is  again  thoroughly  dried  and  the  parchment 
skin  removed  by  a  "peeler;"  it  is  then  put 
through  a  winnower,  which  takes  off  a  delicate 
skin  still  remaining,  called  the  "silver-skin,' 
and  it  is  then  called  "  clean  coffee,"  which,  af- 
ter being  separated  into  various  sizes,  is  at 
length  fit  to  be  shipped  to  the  home  market, 
and  is  usually  packed  in  casks  for  the  voyage. — 
Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 
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The  appearance  of  the  first  complete 
edition  of  Emerson's  works,  and  the  re- 
cent publication  of  the  Carlyle-Emerson 
correspondence,  afford  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity for  an  attempt  to  throw  light 
upon  a  matter  which  has  not  been 
definitely  discussed  by  any  one  of  his 
•numerous  biographers  and  critics.  Mr. 
Cooke,  Mr.  Conway,  Mr.  Ireland,  and 
others,  have  told  fully  and  sympatheti- 
cally all  that  is  of  importance  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Emerson's  life,  and  his 
writings  have  been  judged  and  his  rela- 
tive literary  position  estimated  by  these 
and  other  able  critics.  There  is,  there- 
fore, nothing  to  warrant  any  further 
biographical  sketch  or  literary  criticism, 
more  especially  since  the  handsome  edi- 
tion of  Emerson's  works  now  being 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  will, 
when  it  is  complete,  contain  an  intro- 
ductory essay  from  the  powerful  and 
searching  pen  of  Mr.  John  Morley. 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVHL,  No.  5 


Emerson  was,  however,  one  of  the  con- 
trolling minds  of  our  age,  and  he  calls 
for  something  beyond  the  mere  literary 
analysis,  however  subtle,  and  the  mere 
eulogy,  however  wise,  which  constitute 
almost  all  that  has  been  written  about 
him. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of 
Emerson's  writings  is  their  immediate 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Take  up  his  books  when  you  will,  in 
dejection,  in  sorrow,  in  sickness,  even 
in  despair,  and  before  long  they  will 
seem  to  be  exercising  a  magic  influence 
upon  you.  As  the  sun  releases  a  cold 
spring  landscape  from  its  bonds,  so 
these  words  seem  to  disengage  the 
reader  from  his  troubles  ;  his  thoughts 
cease  to  centre  in  himself,  and  after 
a  while  he  is  lifted  into  a  rarer  atmo- 
sphere, where  abstract  things  are  of 
greater  interest  than  the  commonplace 
realities  which  lately  had  him  in  their 
37 
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grasp.  When  at  length  he  lays  down 
the  book,  it  is  with  the  feeling  of  one 
who  awakes  from  a  haunted  sleep  into 
the  fresh  air  and  sunlight  of  the  morn- 
ing. Hawthorne  said  that  Emerson's 
mind  acted  upon  other  minds  "  with 
powerful  magnetism."  Another  person 
says,  "  The  writings  of  this  man  have 
for  me  a  fascination  amounting  almost  to 
magic."  And  the  well-known  German 
critic,  Herman  Grimm,  uses  these  re- 
markable words  (cited  by  Cooke)  :  "  I 
found  myself  depending  upon  the  book, 
and  was  provoked  with  myself  for  it. 
How  could  I  be  so  captured  and  en- 
thralled, so  fascinated  and  bewildered  ? 
The  writer  was  but  a  man  like  any 
other  ;  yet,   upon    taking  up   the  book 

again,    the  spell    was    renewed 

For  me  was  the  breath  of  life  ;  for  me 
the  rapture  of  spring  ;  for  me  love  and 
desire  ;  for  me  the  secret  of  wisdom  and 
power."  And  in  another  place  he  says  : 
"  Mit  Erstaunen  sehe  ich  wie  er  audi 
Gegner  gewinnt. "  Now  this  magnet- 
ism, magic,  and  spell  are  mental  effects 
curiously  analogous  to  the  effects  of  a 
drug  upon  the  body.  A  drug  will  give 
new  strength  and  vigor  to  the  wearied 
hands  or  brain  ;  but  fatigue  is  natural  to 
the  body,  and  there  is  but  one  natural 
way  to  remove  it,  a  drug  is  merely  a 
fictitious  help.  In  the  same  way  dejec- 
tion and  sorrow  are  frequently  natural 
states  of  the  mind,  and  there  is  but  one 
natural  way  to  dispel  them  ;  an  intel- 
lectual witchery  which  charms  us  out  of 
our  real  mental  surroundings  is  no  bet- 
ter than  the  dose  of  opium  or  hashish 
which  hides  our  physical  discomforts 
under  a  cloud  of  baseless  delights.  The 
man  physically  healthy  would  rather 
pass  a  sleepless  night  than  have  recourse 
to  an  opiate  ;  the  man  intellectually 
healthy  would  rather  remain  in  his  de- 
jection than  be  roused  by  the  optimistic 
cheers  of  a  baseless  philosophy.  And 
an  investigation  of  Emerson's  intel- 
lectual methods  seems  at  first  to  show 
that  his  cheering  philosophy  is  of  this 
baseless  kind  ;  his  audacious  smiles, 
his  trenchant  moral  assertions,  his  sub- 
lime optimism,  are  found  to  rest  upon 
the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  philosophic 
methods. 

As  Emerson's  writings  exhibit  num- 
bers of  inconsistencies,  so  any  study  of 
his  personality  brings   us  face  to   face 


with  many  contradictions,  and  the  first 
of  them  is  this  contradiction  between  the 
inadequacy  of  his  method  and  the  sub- 
limity of  his  results.  An  explanation  of 
his  position  with  regard  to  the  historic 
methods  of  thought,  which  will  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  that  interpretation  of 
his  personality  which  it  is  the  object  of 
this  study  to  present,  will  afford  the 
solution  of  this  puzzling  contradiction. 

Emerson's  mind  exhibits  throughout 
two  distinct  aspects,  the  first  of  them 
being  an  idealistic  one.  In  his  "  Repre- 
sentative Men"  the  philosopher  is  Plato, 
for  whom  he  has  an  unbounded  admira- 
tion, and  to  whom  he  assigns  the  highest 
rank  in  the  history  of  human  thought. 
"  Plato  is  philosophy,  and  philosophy 
Plato,"  cries  Emerson  again;  a  statement 
entirely  false  when  considered  as  history, 
but  true  enough  if  we  take  it  as  autobi- 
ography. For  to  Emerson  Plato  is  phi- 
losophy, and  he  knows  no  other  ;  either' 
Plato  pure  and  simple,  or  Plato  reappear- 
ing in  the  various  forms  of  the  imme- 
diate Platonists,  the  Alexandrians,  the 
Elizabethans,  and  the  New  England 
Transcendentalists.  "  Be  not  thyself, 
but  a  Platonist,"  is  his  advice  ;  and  as 
he  somewhere  says  that  the  great  men  of 
all  ages  sit  apart  upon  their  peaks  and 
converse  with  one  another,  unaffected  by 
the  lapse  of  time  and  the  movements  of 
mankind,  so,  to  obtain  a  true  conception 
of  Emerson's  first  link  to  the  historic 
chain  of  thought,  we  have  but  to  look  in 
imagination  upon  the  broad-browed 
Greek  whose  peak  is  the  immortal 
Athenian  Academy,  and  to  hear  his 
words  passing  across  the  ocean  and 
down  the  avenue  of  three-and-twenty 
centuries  to  the  keen-faced  American, 
whose  peak  is  the  little  wooden  home- 
stead in  Concord. 

So  far  as  Emerson  commits  himself  to 
any  definite  view  he  does  so  to  a  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  one  all-embracing, 
all-creating  mind,  to  which  the  finite 
mind  can  have  access,  and  thus  obtain 
knowledge  of  absolute  truth.  "'  The  in- 
violate soul  is  in  perpetual  telegraphic 
communication  witli  the  source  of 
events."  In  one  of  his  less-known 
writings  ("  Introduction  to  Goodwin's 
Translation  of  Plutarch's  Morals")  he 
puts  the  same  thought  very  strongly  and 
far  less  figuratively  :  "  The  central  fact 
is  the  superhuman  intelligence  pouring 
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into  us  from  its  unknown  fountain,  to 
be  received  with  religious  awe,  and  de- 
fended from  any  mixture  with  our  wiU." 
It  would  be  difficult  to  frame  a  more 
uncompromising  statement  of  this  view. 
With  such  a  belief  the  natural  method 
of  obtaining  truth  is  by  intuition,  which 
is  the  whisper  of  the  Infinite  to  the 
finite,  and  to  hear  this  we  must  be  silent, 
l^icj — the  root  of  our  word  mysticism. 
Consequently  Emerson  is  a  mystic. 
Asccndere  ad  Deinn  est  intrare  in  se 
ipsuin  ;  this  is  so  much  his  belief  that 
Horace  Mann  wittily  declared  that 
Emerson's  whole  teaching  could  be  con- 
densed into  the  two  maxims,  "  Sit 
aloof"  and  "  Keep  a  diary. "  We  must 
not,  of  course,  overlook  the  expression 
"  inviolate  soul  ;"  he  explains  that  "  not 
any  profane  man,  not  any  sensual,  not 
any  liar,  not  any  slave  can  teach,  but 
only  he  can  give  who  has."  Truth 
dwells  in  the  pure  mind  ;  Emerson's 
principle  is  simply  that,  in  whatever 
words  we  choose  to  phrase  it,  the 
righteous  man  has  all  his  questions 
answered.  There  is  a  passage  in 
Browning  which  perfectly  expresses 
Emerson's  view  : 

"  Truth  is  within  ourselves  ;  it  takes  no  rise 
From  outward  things,  whate'er  you  may  be- 
lieve : 
There  is  an  inmost  centre  in  us  all 
Wliere  truth  abides  in  fulness  ;  and  around, 
Wall  upon  wall,  the  gross  flesh  hems  it  in, 
This    perfect,    clear     conception — which    is 
truth." 

The  priority  of  mind  to  matter  is  a 
natural  corollary  of  Emerson's  concep- 
tion of  the  Infinite  mind.  "  The  truth 
is,"  he  confidently  assures  us,  "that 
mind  generates  matter."  "  Things  are 
of  the  snake,"  "  all  is  sour  if  seen  as 
experience,"  "  details  are  melancholy" 
— these  are  some  of  his  oracular  utter- 
ances, and  he  declares  that  he  cannot 
multiply  seven  by  twelve  with  impunity. 
Hence  information  derived  from  things, 
i.e.  from  experience,  he  regards  as  poor 
stuff,  and  he  adopts  the  quaint  phrase- 
ology of  the  schoolmen  in  terming  it 
vespertina  cognitio,  while  that  derived 
from  intuition  is  matutina  cognitio.  So 
observation,  comparison,  experiment, 
hypothesis — all  the  paraphernalia  of  in- 
ductive reasoning — have  little  interest 
for  his  mind  in  the  attitude  we  are  now 
considering.     As  we  are  dealing  with  a 


contradiction  we  shall  find  the  second 
aspect  to  be  the  antithesis  of  the  first. 
It  is  Yankee.  Emerson  is  a  genuine 
specimen  of  the  true  Yankee,  that 
strange  latest  product  of  mankind. 
New  England  was  colonized  by  the 
Puritans,  and  therefore  the  most  typical 
New  Englander  would  be  a  minister. 
Emerson's  ancestors  were  ministers  for 
eight'  successive  generations,  and  he 
"  smacks  of  the  soil."  In  his  tall, 
gaunt  figure  and  long,  sharp  face  he  had 
the  unmistakable  characteristics  of  his 
race,  a  race  which  has  become  a  synonym 
for  sharp  bargains,  wit,  and  sound  sense, 
and  intellectually  Emerson  was  as  true  a 
Yankee  as  ever  lived.  His  mind  was 
always  on  the  alert — paradoxical  as  this 
may  seem  after  what  has  been  previously 
said — and  he  was  abundantly  blessed 
with  what  he  calls  "  the  saving  grace  of 
common-sense."  The  majority  of  his 
illustrations  are  drawn  from  his  own 
observation,  and  others  from  the  details 
of  many  arts  and  sciences.  His  mind, 
in  the  aspect  we  are  now.  considering, 
appreciated  the  supreme  worth  of  ex- 
perience. "  I  love  facts,"  he  says  ;  and 
again,  "  an  actually  existent  fly  is  more 
important  than  a  possibly  existent 
angel."  The  second  aspect  of  his  mind 
may  be  thus  briefly  stated,  as  almost 
every  page  of  his  writings  and  every  in- 
cident of  his  life  furnishes  an  illustration 
of  it.  As  one  half  of  his  intellectual 
constitution  was  Platonic,  the  other  half 
was  thus  pre-eminently  Yankee. 

This  paper  is  an  ethical  study,  and  to 
present  the  next  step  of  the  argument  it 
will  be  necessary  to  leave  Emerson  for  a 
while,  and  to  pass  to  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  a  philosophic  controversy,  which 
is  probably  the  most  momentous  at  the 
present  time.  Philosophical  ethics  is 
divided  into  two  great  schools,  com- 
monly known  as  Transcendental  and 
Empirical,  the  former  considering  the 
ultimate  principles  of  morals  to  be  tran- 
scendent of  experience,  and  antecedent 
to  it  ;  the  latter  holding  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  derived  from  experience,  that 
our  moral  sense  is  the  inherited  con- 
densed experience  of  countless  genera- 
tions of  ancestors.  It  is  the  common 
opinion  that  these  two  schools  are  dis- 
tinct and  irreconcilable,  indeed  that  they 
are  absolutely  contradictory,  and  few 
speculative  questions  except    those    of 
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theology  have  been  discussed  by  their 
supporters  with  so  much  bitterness.  It 
seems  to  me.  however,  that  they  can  be 
reconciled  and  united  to  form  a  new 
basis  of  ethics  ;  indeed,  that  of  necessity 
they  must  be  so  united,  and  for  reasons 
which  may  be  stated  in  their  briefest 
forms  as  follows  : 

First,  the  strength  of  transcendental 
ethics  lies  in  the  magnificent  moral  ap- 
peal it  affords.  No  one  can  help  being 
moved  by  Kant's  grand  apostrophe  to 
Duty.  The  word  "  ought"  is  shrouded 
in  mystery,  and  comes  with  absolute 
command.  When  a  man  says,  "  I 
ought,"  the  question  is  settled  for  him 
forever  ;  "  thou  shalt"  is  an  imperative 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  Along 
with  this  indisputable  strength,  however, 
transcendental  ethics  has  a  conspicuous 
weakness.  It  has  no  criterion  for  every- 
day life,  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  finding  out  its  relations  to  the  com- 
monplaces of  earth.  To  the  inquirer 
who  says.  Why  is  this  action  my  duty  ? 
practically  the  only  answer  that  comes 
from  the  transcendental  oracle  is,  Be- 
cause it  is  your  duty.  Men  professing 
the  same  standard  may  perform  entirely 
different  and  even  contradictory  actions. 
It  has  been  well  pointed  out  that  duty 
prompted  both  the  officers  of  the  In- 
quisition and  those  who  resisted  them  ; 
the  same  moral  law  inspired  alike  the 
Church  and  the  martyrs,  and  in  many 
cases  both  the  slaveholder  and  the 
abolitionist.  The  criterion  of  transcen- 
dental ethics  is  indeed  what  Schopen- 
hauer called  it,  a  sceptre  of  wooden 
iron  :  viewed  from  a  distance  as  the 
symbol  of  authority,  it  appears  strong 
and  serviceable  as  iron  ;  wielded  in  the 
fray  of  conflicting  duties,  it  breaks  in 
the  hand  like  wood. 

In  empirical  ethics,  too,  we  shall  find 
a  special  strength  and  a  special  weak- 
ness. It  is  strong  because  every 
peculiarity  of  animal  life,  every  arrange- 
ment of  cells,  equally  with  every  phase 
of  history,  serves  to  illustrate  some 
point  or  may  be  used  to  support  some 
argument.  In  his  last  book  on  the  sub- 
ject Mr.  Spencer  bases  his  arguments  on 
phenomena  of  life  ranging  from  the 
spontaneous  division  of  the  protozoa  to 
the  habits  of  the  brokers  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  From  dust-grain  to  system, 
from  animalcula  to  hero,  there  is  noth- 


ing alien  to  its  method.  Transcendental 
ethics  accepts  conscience  as  a  given 
mystery,  empirical  ethics  faces  it  as  a 
scientific  problem,  and  has  sohed  it — in 
Mr.  Spencer's  familiar  definition — with 
scientific  accuracy.  Nothing  depends 
upon  m}stery,  nothing  is  taken  for 
granted.  Empiricism  seeks  to  put 
nothing  into  life  that  it  does  not  find 
there.  It  might  take  for  its  motto 
Clough's  words  : 

"  But  play  no  tricks  upon  thy  soul,  O  man, 
Let  fact  be  fact,  and  life  the  thing  it  can." 

No  one,  however,  who  has  studied 
empirical  ethics  with  the  desire  of  ap- 
plying its  principles  to  the  needs  of  life 
can  have  long  failed  to  notice  its  weak- 
ness. It  has  no  sufficient  moral  ideal  ; 
it  has  nothing  to  make  men's  hearts 
burn  within  them.  It  may  be  scientifi- 
cally accurate  to  say  that  our  moral 
ideas  are  "  a  special  susceptibility  in 
our  nerves  produced  by  a  vast  number 
of  homogeneous  ancestral  experiences 
agglutinated  into  a  single  intellectual 
tendency,"  but  it  is  not  at  all  exhilarat- 
ing There  is  something  benumbing  in 
the  statement  that  for  the  same  reason  a 
man  loves  his  mother  and  keeps  his 
finger  out  of  the  fire.  So,  too,  when  we 
are  told  that  the  quantity  of  our 
pleasant  sensations  is  the  test  of  the 
value  of  life,  our  first  impulse  is  to 
declare  that  it  is  then  a  very  trivial  thing 
to  live. 

The  strength  of  the  one  system  is  thus 
precisely  the  weakness  of  the  other  ; 
one  is  a  superstructure  without  a  foun- 
dation, the  other  is  a  foundation  without 
a  superstructure.  It  is  this  curious 
mutual  relationship  which  suggests  the 
necessity  of  their  union,  and  which  has 
prompted  this  attempt  to  show  the  pos- 
sibility of  it.  That  there  is  no  fun- 
damental opposition  between  the  two 
schools  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  from 
the  fact  that  both  reach  the  same  con- 
clusions. Kant  said  :  "  So  act  that  the 
maxim  of  your  conduct  can  become 
the  principle  of  universal  legislation." 
Spencer  says  that  the  truly  moral  man 
will  so  act  as  to  further  his  own  highest 
development,  at  the  same  time  not  only 
not  hindering,  but  actually  promoting, 
the  development  of  others.  "  Right- 
eousness exalteth  a  nation"  is  a  favorite 
quotation  of  transcendentalism  ;  and  if 
there  is  any  one  lesson  most  powerfully 
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impressed  on  the  reader  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  latest  book,  it  is  that  in  right- 
eousness alone  can  a  nation  prosper. 
"  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no 
man  dieth  to  himself,"  is  repeated  with 
emphasis  by  both  schools.  It  was  a 
Transcendentalist  who  said,  "  Whoso- 
ever loseth  his  life,  the  same  shall  save 
it  ;"  and  the  greatest  living  EmjMricist 
repeats  the  same  thought  in  a  different 
terminology,  "  Egotistic  satisfactions 
depend  on  altruistic  activities  ;"  and 
again,  "  Self-sacrifice  is  no  less  primor- 
dial than  self-preservation."  Finally, 
the  Golden  Rule  is  an  excellent  epitome 
of  both  systems. 

In  the  second  place,  the  unity  of  the 
two  systems  is  directly  seen  by  perceiv- 
ing tiiat  the  ho%u  does  not  affect  the 
what^  that  the  means  does  not  neces- 
sarily change  the  result  ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  two  methods  of  theoretical  ethics 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.  We  can 
admit  the  chief  tenet  of  each  system. 
We  can  say  with  the  Transcendentalists 
that  we  possess  an  intuitive  moral  sense, 
a  guiding  conscience  to  be  implicitly 
obeyed  ;  and  we  can  say  with  the  Em- 
piricists that  this  moral  sense  has  been 
developed  by  experiences  of  utility 
transmitted  through  countless  genera- 
tions. These  propositions  contradict 
one  another  in  any  way.  .  Our  reasoning 
powers  have  been  gradually  manifested 
as  man  has  developed,  yet  we  do  not 
think  less  of  them  on  that  account,  nor 
do  we  hesitate  to  apply  them  to  the 
solution  of  the  most  gigantic  problems 
because  man  was  once  a  mere  animal. 
Just  so  can  we  believe  that  the  moral 
law  is  the  result  of  ages  of  "  blood-pur- 
chased experience."  Those  who  are 
able  may  go  a  step  farther  toward  the 
completion  of  the  argument.  If  we  be- 
lieve that  there  is  "  a  power  in  the  uni- 
verse, not  ourselves,  that  makes  for 
righteousness,"  and  we  will  to  act  like 
this  power,  i.e.  for  righteousness,  we  can 
look  upon  these  experience-taught  duties 
as  divine  commands.  That  duties  are 
taught  by  experience  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  empirical  ethics  ;  that  they 
must  be  looked  upon  as  divine  com- 
mands is  the  ultimate  principle  of  trans- 
cendental ethics.  In  the  above  state- 
ment, therefore,  we  see  the  complete 
reconciliation  of  the  two  schools.  Vox 
Dei  in  rebus  revelata. 


To  return  now  to  Emerson.  We 
found  that  his  mind,  in  one  of  its  aspects, 
was  Platonic,  idealistic,  mystical.  He 
believed  that  knowledge  comes  directly 
from  the  infinite  to  the  finite  mind  ; 
that  when  the  "  inviolate  soul"  is  in 
need  of  information  it  receives  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  telegraphic  message  from  the 
"  source  of  events  ;"  that  truth  is 
within  ourselves  and  will  issue  in  its  na- 
tive purity  if  we  but  strip  off  the  cover- 
ings in  which  the  experience  of  our  life 
and  the  exercise  of  our  will  have  en- 
veloped it  ;  that  "  undoubtedly  we  have 
no  questions  to  ask  which  are  unanswer- 
able ;"  that  ignorance  exists  only  in 
connection  with  impurity  of  heart  ;  in 
short,  that  instead  of  searching  for  truth, 
the  wise  man  listens  for  it.  Now  this  is 
all  very  well  in  the  tomes  of  Plotinus  or 
for  the  delectation  of  a  few  souls  born 
out  of  time,  but  it  is  of  no  use  for  us  ; 
and  if  it  represented  the  whole  of  Emer- 
son's mind  it  would  show  him  to  be  a 
blind  guide,  and  would  justify  all  our 
suspicions  about  intellectual  witchery 
and  literary  hashish.  It  will  not  bear  a 
moment's  practical  test.  To  say  that 
"  whatever  curiosity  the  order  of  things 
has  awakened,  the  order  of  things  can 
satisfy"  is,  I  venture  to  say,  untrue  ; 
when  a  man,  however  "  inviolate  his 
soul,"  is  "  hot  for  certainties  in  this  our 
life,"  to  tell  him  that  the  source  of 
events  will  favor  him  with  a  direct  com- 
munication is  to  insult  his  reasoning 
powers,  to  advise  him  to  discard  that 
method  whose  use  only  entitles  him  to 
the  name  of  man  ;  and  as  to  any  one 
waiting  in  silence  for  the  whisper  which 
is  to  guide  him  through  one  of  the  mazes 
of  our  complicated  life,  he  would  prob- 
ably wait  till  the  last  trump  struck  on 
his  disappointed  ear.  To  what  false 
and  fatal  doctrines  this  theory  logically 
leads  may  be  seen  in  William  Lamb's 
exhortation  to  "  stop  all  self-activity, 
listen  not  to  the  suggestions  of  thy  own 
reason,  not  run  in  thy  own  will,"  or  in 
its  extreme  form  in  Eckhart's  saying, 
"  He  who  wills  and  does  nothing  is 
best."  I  call  this  the  most  unsatis- 
factory of  all  philosophic  methods,  for 
intuition  as  a  philosophic  method  cor- 
responds precisely  to  the  tu  qiiogue  as  a 
logical  argument  ;  it  is  mostly  a  piece  of 
conceit,  an  egoistic  assertion  of  personal 
insight.    If  a  man  assures  me  that  he  has 
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a  clear  intuition  that  I  am  a  fool,  the  only 
possible  refutation  is  for  me  to  assure 
him  in  return  that  1  have  an  equally 
clear  intuition  that  he  is  a  liar,  and  we 
all  know  what  a  satisfactory  result  is 
reached  by  such  arguments.  Truth  is 
not  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  any  more 
than  the  other  good  things  of  life  ;  and 
any  philosophic  doctrine  which  leads 
men  to  believe  that  they  can  dispense 
with  hard  thinking  and  strict  logic, 
should  call  forth  the  uncompromising 
opposition  of  every  man  who  desires  the 
amelioration  of  the  earthly  lot  of  man- 
kind. As  Mr.  John  Morley  says  in  his 
treatise  "  On  Compromise,"  "  There  is 
always  hope  of  a  man  so  long  as  he  re- 
mains in  the  region  of  the  direct  cate- 
gorical proposition  and  the  unambiguous 
term  ;  so  long  as  he  does  not  deny  the 
rightly  drawn  conclusion,  after  accept- 
ing the  major  and  minor  premises, 
....  We  have  to  fight  and  do  lifelong 
battle  against  the  forces  of  darkness,  and 
anything  which  turns  the  edge  of  reason 
blunts  the  surest  and  most  potent  of  our 
weapons." 

Emerson's  mind,  however,  was  no  less 
Yankee  than  Platonic.  He  exhibits,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  sympathetic  assimilation 
of  idealism  ;  on  the  other  hand,  an  un- 
conscious inherited  realism.  His  nature 
was  dual,  one  part — the  Yankee  part — 
balancing  the  other — the  Platonic  part — 
and  thus  it  happens  that  he  gives  us  the 
most  sweeping  idealism,  without  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  men  and  have 
to  live  as  men  on  the  earth,  and  that  he 
indulges  in  the  most  revolutionary  fancies 
without  quitting  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  human  life.  As  a  man  who 
has  been  a  swimmer  from  his  boyhood 
will  turn  a  summersault  into  the  sea, 
knowing — if  he  thinks  of  the  matter  at 
all — that  his  past  training  will  keep  him 
safe  there,  so  Emerson  throws  himself 
into  the  speculation  of  idealism  and  the 
dreams  of  mysticism,  secured  by  his  in- 
herited and  developed  Yankee  sense 
from  permanent  extravagance  or  mad 
delusion.  This  union  of  insight  and 
sagacity — a  combination  of  spur  and 
curb — makes  Emerson  the  representative 
of  the  apotheosis  of  common-sense  ;  it 
is  admirably  typified  in  his  favorite  say- 
ing, "  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star." 
He  was  a  living  refutation  of  Schelling's 
famous  saying  that  every  man  is  born 


either  a  Platonist    or  an   Aristotelian  ; 
Emerson  was  born  both. 

It  is  thus  clear  Emerson's  results  are 
not  really  invalidated  by  the  inadequacy 
of  his  method,  and  that  although  our 
suspicions  of  his  conclusions  were  quite 
natural,  and  such  as  would  arise  in  the 
mind  of  any  one  who  is  not  accustom- 
ed in  regard  to  his  intellectual  food  to 
"open  his  mouth  and  shut  his  eyes," 
still  they  are  now  dispelled,  and  we  may 
for  the  most  part  fearlessly  yield  our- 
selves to  the  inspiration  of  his  thoughts, 
and  charm  away  our  weakness  by  the 
magic  of  his  words.  Nevertheless,  the 
method  remains  utterly  inadequate  for 
the  rest  of  us.  In  the  essay  previously 
quoted,  Mr.  Morley  speaks  of  the  noble 
and  fair  natures  who  carry  the  world 
about  them  to  greater  heights  of  living 
than  can  be  attained  by  ratiocination. 
"  But  these, "  he  adds,  "  the  blameless 
and  loved  saints  of  the  earth,  rise  too 
rarely  on  our  dull  horizon  to  make  a  rule 
for  the  world."  This  is  undoubtedly 
true,  and  he  still  lacks  the  sweetest  part 
of  experience  who  has  never  found  the 
guidance  of  his  life  in  the  unargued  wis- 
dom of  one  of  these  "  blameless  and 
loved  saints,"  but  it  is  folly  to  think 
that  common  mortals  can  adopt  their  in- 
tellectual method.  Similarly  this  cau- 
tion is  needed  with  regard  to  Emerson. 
Just  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  shows  that 
Shakespeare,  because  of  his  very  richness 
and  fertility,  is  in  many  respects  an  un- 
safe guide  for  the  young  writer,  so  is 
Emerson  an  unsafe  guide  for  the  young 
thinker.  His  own  idealisms  are  generally 
trustworthy  because  they  are  verified,  so 
to  speak,  by  his  temperament  before 
they  find  birth  in  words  ;  in  most  cases 
his  inherited  sense  nullifies  the  defects 
of  his  method.  But  for  most  of  us  this 
intuitionism  is  the  worst  procedure  pos- 
sible ;  what  but  chaos  could  result  if 
every  man  were  his  own  ultimate  court 
of  appeal  ?  Life  would  be  like  a  game 
at  cards  where  each  player  makes  his 
own  trumps.  We  ought  to  be  abun- 
dantly satisfied  with  the  privilege  of 
securing  truth  by  working  for  it,  and 
not  to  try  to  swing  Richard's  battle-axe 
when  we  have  not  Richard's  arm.  The 
need  of  this  caution  is  proved  by  the 
extravagances  and  foolish  speculations  of 
many  of  the  self-styled  Transcendental- 
ists  of  New  England,  who  took  Emerson 
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at  his  word  as  regards  the  true  philo- 
sophic, method.  Having  frequently 
neither  actual  experience  nor  intellectual 
training,  they  jumped  at  his  assurance 
that  they  had  but  to  look  within  to  be- 
come possessed  of  all  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge. "  The  Emersonidce — those  im- 
beciles," as  Theodore  Parker  called 
them,  out  of  the  treasures  of  their  hearts 
brought  forth  things  neither  good  nor 
evil,  but  utterly  incomprehensible.  "A 
new  philosophy  has  arisen,"  wrote  one 
of  the  puzzled,  "  maintaining  that  noth- 
ing is  everything  in  general,  and  every- 
thing is  nothing  in  particular." 

To  return,  then,  to  the  epitome  of  the 
conflict  between  the  two  rival  schools  of 
ethical  doctrine,  and  the  union  of  them 
which  forms,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  new 
and  true  philosophic  basis  of  ethics. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  Tran- 
scendental school,  with  its  impressive 
superstructure  of  abstract  right,  of  un- 
dem.onstrable  ideals,  of  imperative  com- 
mands, but  resting  on  a  foundation  weak 
because  built  not  of  experience  nor  sup- 
ported by  the  test  of  practical  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  the  Empirical 
school,  resting  upon  a  broad  and  solid 
foundation  of  human  experience  and 
demonstrated  fact,  strengthened  by 
every  practical  test  that  can  be  applied 
to  it,  but  with  no  imposing  structure 
rising  above  the  surface  to  kindle  the 
imagination  and  insure  the  obedience  of 
mankind.  And  we  saw  that  from  the 
union  of  the  two  there  arises  the  perfect 
philosophic  edifice.  Now,  what  is  this 
but  a  theoretical  statement  of  that  which 
we  found  actually  existing  in  Emerson  ? 
His  mind  exhibiting  in  one  aspect  mys- 
ticism, idealism,  Platonism  ;  in  the  oth- 
er aspect,  the  realism  of  typical  Yan- 
kee sense  ;  the  two  combining  to  form 
an  unfailing  moral  insight  and  an  irre- 
sistible intellectual  impulse.  The  par- 
allel is  perfect.  Emerson  is  the  new 
ethics  expressed  in  terms  of  humanity, 
and  this  is  the  interpretation  of  his 
unique  personality.  Conscious  Tran- 
scendentalism rooted  in  unconscious  in- 
herited Empiricism — this  describes  both 
Emerson  and  the  new  basis  of  ethics  ; 
he  was  a  Yankee  Plato,  an  Empirical 
Transcendentalist,  an  incarnate  philo- 
sophic unity.  He  affords  us  the  unpre- 
cedented spectacle  of  a  man  into  whose 
life  the  two  great  theoretic  tendencies  of 


morals  were  condensed  ;  he  was  an 
Empiricist  by  birth,  but  a  Transcen- 
dentalist by  conviction — a  mystic  by 
choice,  but  a  logician  by  necessity. 

f>om  this  point  of  view  the  true 
significance  of  Emerson  may  be  seen. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  the  three 
questions  in  which,  according  to  Kant, 
the  interest  of  human  reason  is  centred, 
the  second  one  is  supreme  in  importance. 
The  interest  of  reason  is  the  interest  of 
humanity,  and  for  humanity,  alike  in  its 
individual  and  in  its  collective  form,  the 
question  of  right  conduct  is  paramount. 
Beside  it  the  cjuestion,  "  What  can  I 
know  ?"  is  of  interest  merely,  and  even 
the  question,  "What  may  I  hope?" 
may  be  left  for  subsequent  solution. 
The  question,  "  What  ought  I  to  do  ■" 
is  connected  not  only  with  the  attain- 
ment of  my  own  highest  ideal,  but  also 
with  the  highest  development  of  the 
human  race  itself.  Therefore  the  es- 
sence of  humanity  lies  in  the  correct 
theoretical  answer  to  it,  and  he  who  m 
his  own  nature  is  the  living  embodiment 
of  this  answer  is  the  truest  man. 

It  only  remains,  in,  conclusion,  to 
show  that  this  explanation  does  explain, 
that  this  clew  does  really  guide,  and  so 
to  verify  the  previous  argument  as  one 
proves  a  sum  in  division.  There  is  no 
space  left  for  any  detailed  explanations, 
but  a  few  words  will  serve  to  show  how 
one  or  two  typical  problems  presented 
by  Emerson  and  his  writings  are  solved 
by  this  interpretation.  Beyond  this  it 
vvill  be  for  any  one  who  deems  it  of 
value  to  apply  it  to  the  questions  which 
may  arise  in  his  own  reading  of  Emer- 
son. 

First,  then,  take  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  many  dif^culties  in  connection 
with  Emerson — the  fact  of  his  constant 
and  conscious  inconsistency,  his  utter 
inability  to  argue  or  even  to  give  his  own 
train  of  reasoning.  He  says  of  Plato, 
"  Admirable  texts  can  be  quoted  on  both 
sides  of  every  great  question  from  him  ;" 
and  this  is  equally  true  of  himself.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  of  Emerson  what 
view  he  holds  upon  many  of  the  distinct 
questions  which  occupy  men's  minds. 
He  is  quite  aware  of  this,  and  frankly 
says,  "  I  am  always  insincere,  as  always 
knowing  there  are  other  moods  ;"  and 
again,  "  A  foolish  consistency  is  the 
hobgoblin  of  little  minds. "     And  he  will 
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not  argue  or  defend  his  views.  "  I 
delight  in  telling  what  I  think,"  he 
wrote  to  a  critical  friend,  "  but  if  you 
ask  me  how  I  dare  say  so,  or  why  it  is 
so,  I  am  the  most  helpless  of  mortal 
men."  This  is  sometimes  very  irritat- 
ing. He  challenges  us  with  some 
stupendous  assertion  or  startling  para- 
dox, but  when  we  accept  the  implied 
alternative  of  either  believing  it  or  re- 
futing it,  and  demand  his  reasons  or 
attack  his  logic,  he  promptly  escapes 
under  cover  of  some  such  retort  as  his 
favorite  quotation  from  Saint  Augus- 
tine :  "  Let  others  wrangle,  /will  won- 
der." Now,  this  refusal  to  argue  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  his  own  argumentation 
had  been  done  beforehand  for  him.  He 
came  into  the  world  with  his  prelimi- 
nary intellectual  duties — i.e.  those  in 
the  domain  of  logic — done.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  "  his  genius  was  mature 
from  the  start."  His  long  line  of  hard- 
headed  Puritan  ancestors,  full  of  experi- 
ence from  their  struggle  with  the  irre- 
sponsive soil  of  New  England  and  their 
enforced  solution  of  the  problems  con- 
sequent on  beginning  a  new  life  in  a 
new  country,  had  found  out  for  him  the 
major  and  minor  premisses  ;  it  only  re- 
mained for  him  to  draw  the  conclusions. 
He  would  no  more  go  back  over  the  suc- 
cessive steps  which  led  to  the  conclusions 
which  he  saw,  than  we  who  know  that 
twelve  times  twelve  are  a  hundred  and 
forty-four  should  be  willing  to  make 
twelve  successive  additions  of  twelve 
to  reach  the  result,  because  the  children 
around  us  do  not  know  what  the  total  is 
without  doing  so.  Nor  would  the 
trained  arithmetician  who  knows  at  once 
that  24 X  24=576  be  willing  to  adopt  our 
calculations  to  find  it  out.  Professor 
Nichol,  in  his  most  valuable  and  in- 
structive work  on  American  Literature, 
is  struck  with  this  fact,  but  he  does  not 
get  as  far  as  the  explanation  of  it. 
"  Mr.    Emerson,"   he  says,  "  seems  to 


have  bought  his  experience  cheaply." 
Precisely.  In  fact,  he  paid  no  more  for 
it  than  an  heir  pays  for  his  wealth  ;  it 
was  given  to  him.  This,  then,  is  the 
explanation  the  present  interpretation 
gives  of  Emerson's  inability  or  unwill- 
ingness to  adopt  the  ordinary  processes 
of  reasoning.  His  inconsistency  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that,  not  being 
obliged  to  conduct  any  intellectual  cal- 
culating operations,  he  simply  transfers 
to  us  the  contents  of  his  mental  note- 
book, which  contained  new  matter  every 
day.  In  conversation  he  once  let  fall  a 
sentence  which  is  a  perfect  commentary 
on  all  his  writings,  and  which  fully  con- 
firms this  view.  "  I  find  myself,"  he 
said,  "  in  the  midst  of  a  truth  which  I 
do  not  understand.  I  do  not  find  that 
any  one  understands  it.  I  only  wish 
to  make  a  clean  transcript  of  my 
mind." 

As  a  second  and  crucial  test,  does  this 
interpretation  explain  Emerson's  great 
secret — the  secret  of  his  stimulating 
power  ?  That  it  does  so  is,  to  my  mind, 
its  chief  merit.  If  Emerson's  personal- 
ity is  the  ethics  that  is  to  be,  expressed 
in  terms  of  humanity,  if  he  embodies  the 
unity  which  we  have  found  to  be  philo- 
sophically true,  then  he  is  an  ideal  to  us, 
he  is  our  idea  actualized  ;  but  not  an 
ideal  at  which  we  can  directly  aim,  for 
we  may  not  adopt  his  method,  but 
rather  an  ideal  which  exhorts,  for  he  is 
a  living  proof  that  our  own  theoretical 
views  are  correct,  and  therefore  to  be 
followed.  Now,  an  exhorting  ideal — is 
not  that  a  sufficient  key  to  his  power  ? 

Finally,  no  doubt  every  human  mind 
exhibits  a  unity  similar  in  kind  ;  it  is 
the  vastness  of  the  difference  in  degree 
which,  if  the  preceding  argument  is 
correct,  shows  how  remarkably  and 
peculiarly  true  of  Emerson  are  Carlyle's 
words  about  Scott  :  "  When  he  departed 
he  took  a  man's  life  with  him." — Fort- 
nightly Review. 


RUSSIA   AFTER   THE   CORONATION. 
BY    STEPNIAK, 


I. 

Russia  has,  since  the  first  months  of 
the  present  reign,  presented  a  very  in- 
structive spectacle  to  anybody  who  takes 


an  interest  in  social  questions.  We  see 
before  us  what  might  be  called  a  sort  of 
CiTcsarean  Democracy.  The  State  had 
arrived  at  a  fearful  crisis,  which  even 
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the  daring  spirits  that  now  hold  the 
rudder  of  public  affairs  in  their  hands 
could  not  mistake.  The  acute  symptom 
was  the  terrorism,  which  for  its  part 
found,  both  morally  and  materially, 
ample  support  in  the  discontented  minds 
of  all  the  educated  classes.  But  this 
discontent  carried  in  itself  its  own  raison 
d'etre^  for  it  was  virtually  the  revolt  of 
the  human  conscience  and  personality 
against  a  barbarous  autocracy.  At  the 
present  time  the  interchange  of  ideas 
between  Russia  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
is  so  great,  that  a  Russian,  however 
limited  his  education  may  be,  can  at  least 
feel  the  shame,  the  scandal,  the  humilia- 
tion of  being  a  mere  toy  in  the  hands  of 
the  commonest  policeman,  and  longs  to 
write  and  talk  as  he  thinks,  to  discuss 
matters  with  whom  he  likes,  instead  of 
being  deprived  of  those  elementary 
political  rights  which  in  Europe  are  con- 
sidered to  be  inherent  in  every  man  ar- 
rived at  years  of  reason,  so  much  so 
that  even  the  Russian  despot  neither 
could  nor  dared  to  withhold  them  from 
the  slaves  of  Turkey,  the  Bulgarians, 
whom  he  liberated  from  Mussulman  op- 
pression. The  Terror  was  nothing  else 
than  a  fuller  and  deeper  expressian  of 
the  indignation  felt  by  the  new  race  of 
men,  fashioned  by  the  spirit  of  the  West 
out  of  a  meek  and  flexible  Russian 
world,  which  in  its  patriarchal  family 
system,  in  its  village  community,  and  in 
the  whole  secular  formation  of  the  State, 
exhibited  an  eternal  sacrifice  of  the  in- 
dividual to  society  at  large,  and  of  the 
personal  will  to  that  of  the  public.  But 
those  tendencies,  however  spontaneous 
and  natural,  would  not  of  themselves 
weigh  much  in  the  political  balance  of 
the  country,  considering  the  countless 
number  of  those  who  do  not  share  them. 
The  Government  could  affect  not  to 
hear  demands  from  that  quarter  since  it 
had  the  support  of  the  immense  majority 
of  the  popular  classes,  who  do  not  com- 
prehend one  iota  of  political  liberty, 
national  representation,  and  the  like, 
and  have  not  even  time  to  think  of  such 
things,  being  for  the  most  part  entirely 
preoccupied  with  the  question  of  daily 
bread.  The  desperate  economical  posi- 
tion of  the  people,  however,  supplied 
the  necessary  starting-point,  the  foun- 
dation-stone for  political  reorganization 
in  a  Liberal  sense.     In  Russia,  not  only 


the  Revolutionary  party,  which  appears 
everywhere  as  the  disinterested  cham- 
pion of  the  people,  but  also  the  Liberal 
— or,  better,  the  Radical — party,  has 
always  given  to  the  question  of  political 
liberty  the  democratic  solution.  And 
perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  existence 
where  the  Liberal  party,  exclusively 
formed  of  people  belonging  to  the  privi- 
leged classes,  are  so  earnestly  and  openly 
inclined  toward  democratic  concessions, 
even  where  their  private  interests  are 
threatened  by  them,  as  in  Russia.  This 
inclination  is  the  consequence  of  con- 
stant moral  influences  which  we  need 
not  analyze  ;  but  its  result  will  be,  that 
the  Liberal  party,  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  own  intellectual  and  moral  re- 
quirements, will  be  obliged  to  make  im- 
portant material  sacrifices  to  the  people  ; 
they  can  only  see  their  wishes  realized 
by  becoming  the  people's  allies,  repre- 
sentatives, and  leaders. 

The  Government  understood  this  and 
was  determined  to  undermine,  by  one 
effort,  the  foundations  of  both  the  op- 
posing parties.  Alexander  IIL,  on  be- 
ing proclaimed  emperor,  declared  that 
he  would  relieve  his  people  of  their 
misery,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
people  itself.  The  outcome  of  this  was 
a  long  phantasmagoria  of  democracy,  in 
which  the  first  part  was  played  by  the 
Armenian  Melikoff,  who  was  seconded 
by  the  Slavophil  Ignatieff.  Not  to 
dwell  upon  the  numerous  committees, 
commissions  of  experts,  and  so  on,  that 
were  appointed,  let  us  consider  the  posi- 
tive work  done  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple during  these  two  years.  Complying 
with  the  opinion  of  the  whole  press, 
which  for  twenty  years  had  condemned 
the  exorbitant  taxes  paid  by  the  peas- 
ants on  their  land,  these  committees 
tried  to  diminish  them.  But  the  finan- 
cial position  of  the  Government  did  not 
allow  any  larger  reduction  than  one 
rouble  per  farm  in  the  poorest  provinces, 
amounting  in  all  to  twelve  millions  per 
annum.  Then  the  salt  duty  was 
abolished,  and  about  this  measure  the 
Government  made  considerable  noise  ; 
but  it  really  passed  almost  unnoticed  by 
the  people,  as  also,  if  we  must  confess 
it,  did  the  previous  measure. 

To  understand  how  insufficient,  how 
ridiculous,  even,  these  small  reductions 
are,  it  is  necessary  to  describe,  in  a  few 
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words,  the  economical  position  of  the 
peasant. 

When  independence  from  serfdom 
was  restored  to  them,  the  peasantry  were 
presented  vvith  small  pieces  of  land, 
"  wherefrom  to  derive  their  own  sub- 
sistence and  means  for  the  payment  of 
taxes,"  as  the  Act  of  the  19th  of 
February,  1861,  has  it.  But  this  idea 
was  actually  realized  in  such  a  manner 
as  left  the  peasants  insufficiently  pro- 
vided for  either  of  the  two  purposes 
mentioned.  They  are  obliged  to  buy 
bread  during  about  one-third  of  the 
year,  because  their  landed  property  is  so 
small  that,  under  existing  agricultural 
conditions,  it  cannot  provide  them  with 
the  necessary  food.  Circumstances  are 
therefore,  so  serious,  that  the  peasant 
cannot  even  think  of  being  able  to 
defray  the  tax  on  his  land  with  the  prod- 
uce of  his  own  farm.  Here  we  must 
stop  for  a  moment  to  say  a  few  words 
about  our  unique  system  of  levying 
taxes.  What  would  an  English  farmer 
say  if  the  tax-collector  came  to  demand 
from  him  in  taxes  as  much  as  three- 
fourths  or  nine-tenths,  or  even  the 
whole  of  the  rent  of  his  land  ?  How  he 
would  open  his  eyes  at  such  a  prepos- 
terous demand.  But  taxes  are  so  high 
in  Russia — not  everywhere  fortunately 
—that  in  most  cases  the  amount  of  taxa- 
tion exceeds  that  of  the  peasant's  rent. 

Not  to  overload  our  paper  with 
figures,  we  shall  cite  a  curious  document 
which  is,  in  many  respects,  authorita- 
tive for  the  state  of  affairs.  In 
Zemstro's  voluminous  statistics  of  the 
province  of  Moscow*  we  find  the  register 
of  a  lease,  dated  November  14th,  1874, 
in  which  a  certain  Grigorieff,  peasant  in 
such  and  such  a  village,  such  and  such 
a  commune,  says  that  on  leaving  his 
farm  he  agrees  to  pay  to  the  incoming 
tenant  the  sum  of  21  roubles  a  year. 
Zemstro  annexes  here  a  small  statistical 
table  showing  the  average  rent,  which 
is  not  paid  by  the  holder  of  the  land, 
but  by  the  original  landowner. 

And  this  appears  to  be  the  case  every- 
where in  the  province  of  Moscow.  But 
the  same  occurs  elsewhere.  "  The 
taxes  exceed  in  most  cases  the  rent  of 
the  farms,"  says  Suvarin,  alter  e}:;o  of 
Katkoff,  speaking  of  the  whole  Russian 

*  Vol.  iv.  part  i.  p.  201. 


Empire.*  This  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
reports  furnished  by  the  various  agrarian 
committees  of  the  Government,  or  by 
Zemstro.  In  the  well-known  book  of 
Professor  Sanson,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
which  gives  us  a  summary  of  the -whole 
state  of  public  affairs,  we  find  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  statistics  of  thirty- 
one  northern  districts,  the  tax  amounts 
in  some  special  cases  to  76,  86.1,  and 
92.7  per  cent,  but  less  than  100  per 
cent  of  the  whole  rent.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  however,  the  tax  varies  from 
TOO  to  250  per  cent  ;  so  that  it  exceeds 
the  rent  and  raises  it  to  double  the 
amount.  And  there  is  a  third  category, 
where  the  tax  amounts  to  more  than  250 
per  cent,  and  reaches  as  much  as  330, 
417,  430,  and  even  565  per  cent.  This 
category,  of  course,  is  less  numerous 
than  the  one  preceding,  but  much  more 
numerous  than  the  first. 

The  reader  who  is  interested  in  all 
these,  and  many  other  figures  relating  to 
the  same,  will  find  them  in  the  book 
mentioned,  authoritatively  attested  by 
references  to  volume,  page,  and  para- 
graph of  the  official  reports,  from  which 
the  meritorious  professor  has  extracted 
them. 

But  how  is  it  that  such  an  absurd  and 
even  fantastic  system  of  taxation  could 
be  established  ?  Why  does  the  peasant 
not  leave  the  land  and  betake  himself  to 
other  and  better-paying  work  ?  The 
reason  why  the  peasant  does  not  leave 
the  land  is  because  the  law  forbids  it  ; 
he  belongs  to  the  class  of  "  glebse 
adscripti,"  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  The  peasants  are  not  free  men, 
but  slaves  of  the  public  treasury  ;  and  to 
meet  the  exorbitant  demands  of  their 
master,  they  must  have  recourse  to 
some  accessory  sources  of  income.  To 
enable  them  to  pay  the  taxes  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  agrarian  population 
leave  their  villages  and  try  to  earn 
money  in  factories,  in  petty  trade,  or  in 
railway  building,  etc.  Where  there  is 
no  auxiliary  employment  the  peasant 
falls  into  deep  misery.  It  is  easily  un- 
derstood, that  in  a  country  which  is  to 
so  small  extent  industrial  as  Russia, 
where  the  towns  contain  only  the  tenth 
part  of  the  population,  and  where  the 
whole  value  of  the  manufactured  prod- 

*  Russian  Almanack  for  18S3,  p.  190. 
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ucts  does  not  reach  one-fifth  of  the 
agricultural  produce,  the  auxiliary 
sources  of  income  are  neither  sure  nor 
adequate.  Looking  at  the  more  indus- 
trial provinces  of  Central  Russia,  we 
find  only  a  single  province  where,  after 
the  tax  has  been  paid,  and  the  necessary 
food  been  purchased,  a  surplus  of  26 
roubles  per  annum  for  a  family  of  six 
members  remains.  In  other  provinces 
we  notice  a  smaller  surplus  of  12,  9,  and 
3  roubles,  sometimes  ot  some  jo  kopeks. 
But  in  most  cases  we  meet  with  a  posi- 
tive deficit.* 

These  surpluses  can  do  little  toward 
even  the  single  item  of  clothing,  on 
which,  according  to  the  very  moderate 
calculations  made  by  Zemstro  of  Mos- 
cow, f  the  family  of  a  peasant  must  lay 
out  35  roubles  per  annum,  and  the 
peasant  will  have  to  spend  about  an 
equal  sum  in  keeping  his  implements  in 
order,  paying  the  priest,  entertaining 
friends  on  special  occasions,  not  to  men- 
tion unforeseen  expenses  caused  by  ill- 
ness, loss  of  cattle,  etc. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  without 
exaggeration  that,  save  in  a  few  indi- 
vidual cases,  the  annual  balance  of  the 
peasant  shows  an  actual  deficit,  which 
can  be  made  up  only  by  diminishing  the 
family  consumption  of  food  below  the 
limits  prescribed  by  physiology— that  is 
to  say,  by  voluntary  famine,  more  or 
less  acute — or  by  falling  into  arrears 
with  the  taxes— /.<?.,  by  Nedoiinke. 
Which  of  these  expedients  is  the  worst 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  fact  is  that 
the  peasant  has  very  often  to  take  refuge 
in  both  of  them.  The  first  leads  to  slow 
but  fatal  ruin,  for  when  prolonged  it 
destroys  the  health  and  laboring  power 
of  the  people,  and  threatens  its  future 
prosperity  ;  the  second  insures  immedi- 
ate ruin,  it  leads  directly  to  the  sale  of 
the  peasant's  cattle  and  movable 
property,  and  so  reduces  him  to  a  state 
of  misery,  from  which  he  cannot  extri- 
cate himself  for  ten  or  more  years  to 
come.  This  is  the  economical  position 
of  the  agricultural  population  of  Russia 
— that  is  to  say,  of  77  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  country.  What 
the  political  and  social  consequences 
will  be,  we  leave  to  our  readers  to  con- 


*  "  Tour,"  chapter  ii. 

f  See  appendix  to  the  volume  cited. 


template.  We  shall  only  ask  one  ques- 
tion :  in  a  state  of  affairs  so  desperate, 
that  the  worst  must  inevitably  come,  if 
the  causes  that  produce  it  are  not  re- 
moved, what  good  can  be  done  by  small 
reductions  of  taxes  such  as  the  Govern- 
ment has  granted  ?  The  reduction  of 
one  rouble  in  the  most  distressed 
provinces  is  so  entirely  insignificant,  that 
it  may  be  called  altogether  fictitious. 
The  "  Nedoimke"  (which  can  hardly  be 
translated)  is  much  more  than  a  rouble 
a  year.  The  abolition  of  the  salt  duty 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  \\  kopeks 
per  pound  ;  and  as  there  is  no  more  salt 
consumed  than  10  kili  per  head,  the 
peasant  has  a  fine  profit  of  30  kopeks  per 
annum. 

But  the  balance-sheet  of  the  State, 
weighted  as  it  is  by  a  public  debt  that  is 
greatly  increasing,  cannot  endure  even 
this  sacrifice  :  it  has,  therefore,  been 
deemed  necessary  to  raise  the  duties  on 
other  commodities — as,  for  instance,  on 
brandy,  which  is  almost  exclusively  con- 
sumed by  the  peasants,  to  14  per  cent. 
This  means  merely  taking  back  with  one 
hand  what  was  given  with  the  other. 

The  absolute  incapacity  of  the 
Government  to  manage  things  more 
efficiently  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  is 
clearly  proved  by  this  series  of  lame 
measures.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  mani- 
festo of  the  coronation. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  reserve  its  most  beneficial 
gift  for  a  solemn  occasion  of  such  vast 
importance.  But  it  had  already  ex- 
hausted dll  its  resources  with  the  reduc- 
tions mentioned,  and  the  manifesto  did 
nothing  more  than  proclaim  a  gracious 
forgiveness  of  one  part  of  the  Nedoimke 
in  certain  cases.  Considering  that  the 
very  existence  of  those  Nedoimke  is  a 
sign  of  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the 
taxes  on  those  who  pay  them,  nobody 
can  attribute  any  further  importance  to 
this  measure  than  that  it  was  meant  to 
save  the  peasant  for  one  year  from  the 
intruding  tax-collector.  The  condition 
of  the  people  has  in  no  way  changed. 
They  contribute,  as  before,  everything 
they  can  possibly  be  stripped  of.  We 
may  go  further,  and  say  that  the  condo- 
nation of  some  ten  millions  renders  the 
gracious  generosity  that  dictated  it 
effectual  only  on  paper,  because  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  the  original  taxes. 
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The  Nedoimke  arrears  are  either  not 
paid  at  all  or  paid  in  quite  insignificant 
instalments,  so  that  those  of  the  current 
year  are  added  to  those  of  the  past  ;  and 
as  they  grow  larger  from  year  to  year, 
they  amount  eventually  to  fabulous 
sums  which  far  exceed  the  annual 
taxes.  And  then  it  is  notorious  that  be- 
fore the  coronation  the  Nedoimke  were 
extorted  with  a  cruelty  unsurpassed 
even  in  Russia.  Therefore  the  condo- 
nation of  Nedoimke  merely  came  to 
this,  that  forgiveness  was  granted  for 
what  at  the  moment  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  measure  was  nothing 
better  than  a  sham,  which  was  hardly  of 
any  good  to  the  peasant,  or  any  disad- 
vantage to  the  public  treasury. 

The  political  part  of  the  manifesto  is, 
if  possible,  of  a  more  wretched  character 
than  the  economical.  In  this  part  is 
presented  a  characteristic  example  of  the 
whole  policy  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
which  has  always  been  something  be- 
tween a  wolf  and  a  hyena.  Incapable 
of  magnanimity,  without  a  spark  of 
noble  feeling,  timorous  like  a  delinquent 
who  has  many  sins  on  his  mind,  the 
Government  shrinks  from  granting  an 
open  pardon  ;  it  offers,  with  a  calm  face 
and  graceful  gesture,  some  trifle  which 
it  can  take  back  at  any  moment.  For 
instance,  in  remitting  to  the  political 
offenders  who  are  banished  to  Siberia 
some  part  of  their  punishment,  the 
Government  does  so  only  under  the  con- 
dition, "  with  the  approval  of  their 
superintendents  in  cases  of  good  be- 
havior"—  that  is  to  say,  according  to 
the  option  of  the  latter.  In  allowing 
some  of  the  political  refugees  to  return 
to  their  country,  it  does  so  only  on  the 
"petition  of  the  Minister  for  Internal 
Affairs."  The  Polish  exiles  of  1863  are 
allowed  to  return  on  condition  that 
they  "  place  themselves  for  three  years 
under  the  inspection  of  the  police," 
which  means,  in  ordinary  language,  that 
they  are  to  be  kept  at  some  place  during 
that  time.  Such  is  the  Jesuitism  of  the 
Russian  law.  If  a  citizen  is  placed 
under  the  inspection  of  the  police,  the 
latter  can  declare  that  they  are  unable 
to  superintend  him  effectually,  save  in 
some  town  in  Siberia  or  some  distant 
province,  and  thither  he  is  sent  for  fear 
that  the  police  should  be  unable  to  do 
its  business. 


One  might  think  that  in  one  connec- 
tion at  least  the  Government  would  feel 
ashamed  to  take  refuge  in  any  such  base 
and  hypocritical  game — we  mean,  in  the 
matter  of  toleration  toward  the  religious 
sects,  the  "  Raskolniki,"  v/here,  in 
fact,  the  matter  is  not  one  of  granting  a 
favor,  but  of  paying  what  is  due.  Be- 
fore the  Emperor  went  on  his  tour  on 
the  Volga  (1881),  to  show  himself  to  his 
people,  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  "  Okrana"  (a  secret  society  which 
has  for  its  aim  the  protection  of  the 
Tzar) — as,  for  instance,  Demidoff — 
made  a  hurried  run  through  the  prov- 
inces where  the  "  Raskolniki"  have 
numerous  adherents,  to  promise  them 
an  ukase  of  toleration,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  coronation,  if  they  would  form 
themselves  into  a  special  body-guard  to 
protect  the  Tzar  against  his  enemies. 
The  pact  seemed  to  be  advantageous, 
and  the  principal  "  Raskolniki,"  who 
are  nearly  all  great  merchants,  sent  cir- 
culars to  about  6000  of  their  employes, 
calling  on  them  for  service  during  the 
imperial  journey.  These  people  form- 
ed at  that  time  part  of  the  rejoicing 
populace  and  of  the  body-guard.  They 
held  the  same  office  during  the  ceremony 
of  the  coronation,  maltreating  the  pub- 
lic, and  committing  outrages  as  reported 
by  the  Russian  papers.*  But  even  here 
the  Government  felt  that  it  could  not 
part  with  its  evil  system.  The  so-called 
ukase  of  toleration  is  far  from  what  it 
ought  to  be.  The  "  Raskolniki"  are 
not  allowed  to  print  book  of  their  rites 
nor  to  found  monasteries  ;  but  they  are 
permitted  to  reopen  their  old  chapels 
and  to  build  new  ones,  always,  how- 
ever, under  the  condition  that  the  police 
has  to  see  that  this  is  done  at  the  signi- 
fied spot  !  Then  follows  a  series  of 
paltry  prohibitions.  The  "  Raskolniki" 
are  forbidden  to  give  their  houses  of 
worship  the  form  and  outward  appear- 
ance of  a  church,  for  fear  they  might 
consider  themselves  equal  to  Christians 
of  the  orthodox  rite  ;  processions  are 
not  allowed  ;  a  formal  decree  is  required 
for  the  use  of  bells  (exactly  as  we  read 
in  the  firman  of  the  first  Sultans,  in  re- 
spect to  the  Christians),  etc,  all  of  which 
is  intended  to  remind  the  "  Raskolniki," 
how  inferior  and  vile  their  religion  is  as 

*  See  Novorli,  Degli  ultimi  giorni. 
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compared  with  the  orthodox  rite  of  the 
State. 

But  worse  than  all  this  is  the  prohibi- 
tion to  change  one's  religion  ;  as  certain 
laws  remain  still  in  full  force  (at  leasts 
there  is  not  the  least  mention  made  of 
their  abolition)  which  punish  anybody 
with  deprivation  of  the  common  law  and 
banishment  to  Siberia  who  abandons  the 
orthodox  rite,  the  adherents  of  the  latter 
cannot  acknowledge  the  "  Raskolniki" 
without  incurring  this  punishment.  The 
ukase,  therefore,  only  refers  to  those 
who  belong  to  the  sect  of  the  "  Raskol- 
niki" by  birth.  It  would  appear  to  be  a 
prohibition  of  proselytism,  but  in  reality, 
its  meaning  is  widely  different.  The 
"  Raskolniki"  were  persecuted  by  us 
for  centuries,  and  were  not  even  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Government.  In  the 
registers  of  the  population  they  used  to 
enrol  themselves  as  orthodox,  paying  a 
certain  fee  to  the  "  Stanovoi"  (head  of 
the  police),  and  to  the  parson  of  the 
village,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  live  in 
peace.  But  the  more  zealous  were  not 
willing  to  have  recourse  to  such  an 
evasion,  preferring  to  suffer  persecution 
rather  than  to  forswear,  even  outwardly, 
their  religious  faith.  The  official  num- 
ber of  the  "Raskolniki"  consequently 
does  not  exceed  900,000,  whereas  all-in- 
all  they  amount  to  from  eleven  to  sixteen 
millions.  By  not  allowing  the  members 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  to  change  their 
faith  for  that  of  the  sects,  the  ukase 
extends  the  benefit  of  its  half-toleration 
only  to  those  900,000,  so  that  things  sub- 
stantially remain  as  they  used  to  be. 
The  police  decide  everything,  and  the 
mercenariness  of  the  officials  is  the  only 
guarantee  against  oppression. 

The  following  are  the  written  docu- 
ments :  The  two  addresses  of  the  Em- 
peror ;  one  to  the  elders  of  the  rural 
communes,  the  other  to  the  highest  no- 
bility, ratifying  the  solemn  decision  of 
the  Government,  (i)  to  maintain  the 
immunity  of  the  privileged  classes,  and 
(2)  to  make  no  alteration  in  the  agrarian 
administration  ;  in  other  words,  to 
pledge  itself  to  do  nothing  that  could 
really  improve  the  position  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

II. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Imperial 
Government  has  in  its  home  policy  made 


a  grave  mistake.  Those,  however,  will 
be  equally  mistaken  who  expect  us  to 
come  down  upon  the  Government  with 
a  shower  of  invectives.  Rather  than 
attack  it,  we  will,  like  generous  enemies, 
take  upon  ourselves  the  task  of  defend- 
ing it,  and  prove  that  this  was  not  alto- 
gether the  fault  of  the  Government 
itself,  because,  in  fact,  it  was  unable  to 
do  anything  serious  in  the  matter. 

We  exaggerate  in  no  wise  when  we  say 
that,  to  render  the  peasant's  position, 
not  satisfactory,  but  even  tolerable,  it  is 
necessary  to  remedy  to  a  certain  degree 
the  grievances  from  which  he  at  present 
suffers.  As  the  State,  however,  cannot 
diminish  its  expenses  to  such  a  con- 
siderable extent  without  sinking  to  the 
level  of  a  Power  of  the  third  rank,  to 
which  not  only  the  national  pride,  but 
the  common  desire  for  security  and  self- 
preservation  as  well,  would  refuse  to 
consent,  the  only  way  of  settling  the 
question  would  be  to  bring  the  other 
classes  to  the  rescue— as,  for  instance, 
the  industrial  class,  who  at  present  con- 
tribute very  little  to  the  revenue  of  the 
State.  But  if  one-half  of  the  325 
millions  of  roubles— the  amount  which 
the  agrarian  class  has  to  pay — were 
transferred  to  the  other  class,  aggravat- 
ing, as  that  naturally  would,  the  weak- 
ness of  our  industry,  the  latter  would 
raise  a  terrible  outcry  under  such  an 
enormous  burden.  Seeing,  therefore,  it 
is  impossible  to  diminish  the  agrarian 
taxes  to  half  their  amount,  and  to  re- 
duce them  thereby  to  tolerable  propor- 
tions, no  other  course  remains  but  to 
increase  the  resources  of  agriculture  to 
the  required  extent,  that  is,  to  multiply 
the  produce  of  the  land.  Equalization 
of  land,  and  equalization  of  taxation  (if 
not  the  progressive  tax),  these  are  the 
two  cardinal  means  which  have  been 
pointed  out  by  all  friends  of  progress  as 
the  only  things  that  can  help  us  to  solve 
our  economical  crisis.  Both  means  re- 
quire a  sacrifice  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  privileged  classes  ;  the  first  on  the 
part  of  the  landowners,  the  second  on 
the  part  of  the  capitalists.  Considering 
that  the  number  of  this  latter  class  is  rel- 
atively small,  the  sacrifice  must  inevita- 
bly be  anything  but  easy. 

Let  us  now  ask  whether  the  autocracy 
will  be  able  "  to  raise  itself" — as  its 
partisans  tell  us — above   the  interests  of 
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the  classes  so  as  "  to  carry  those  radical 
reforms  into  effect  ?" 

"  In  free  countries,"  wrote  once  a 
French  politician,  "  the  privileged 
classes  take  upon  themselves  the  whole 
of  the  taxes,  to  make  their  privileges  ex- 
cusable in  the  eyes  of  others  as  rewards 
for  public  services."  In  despotic 
States,  however,  the  despot  tries  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  the  upper 
classes — the  only  persons  that,  by  virtue 
of  their  education,  can  hate  despotism 
as  such— relieving  them  of  all  taxation, 
and  to  acquire  their  consent,  letting 
them  participate  in  the  profit  of  the  in- 
justice done  to  the  nation  at  large.  It 
may  be  generally  taken  for  granted,  that 
everybody  who  pays  wants  to  know 
where  his  money  goes.  That  is  not  the 
case,  however,  with  the  common  people  ; 
deprived  as  they  are  of  enlightenment 
and  immersed  in  cares  about  daily  bread, 
they  can  be  robbed  of  the  fruit  of  their 
labor  without  a  voice  being  raised  to  ask 
where  their  earnings  go,  and  without  be- 
ing able  to  protest  against  maladminis- 
tration. The  educated  classes,  privi- 
leged as  they  are,  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
from  them  arbitrarily  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  means  of  subsistence, 
and  to  squander  it  without  asking  their 
advice  or  their  approval.  That  has 
been  always  the  case,  and  kings  know  it, 
and  we  see  it  repeated  in  Russia, 
throughout  its  whole  history.  The 
autocracy,  although  pretending  to  cher- 
ish paternal  love  for  the  common 
people,  has  constantly  sacrificed  it  to 
the  higher  classes  ;  making  use  of  the 
latter  to  establish  its  power  where  it  did 
not  exist  before — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
Republic  of  Ukraine,  annexed  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  where  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  afterward,  when  the 
Muscovite  rule  has  become  definitely  es- 
tablished, it  still  adheres  to  the  same 
political  plan,  which  is  a  natural  re- 
quirement of  its  position  and  its  self- 
preservation.  Whenever  these  higher 
classes  see  themselves  by  force  com- 
pelled to  some  sort  of  reform,  they  use 
all  their  might  to  secure  their  own  in- 
terests, which  is  very  difficult,  as  we 
know,  in  agitations  about  "  give  and 
keep." 

But  little  radical  to  begin  with,  the 
reforms  conceived  in  imperial  brains 
come  to  an  early  death  through  the  in- 


evitable mode  of  carrying  them  out.  It 
is  a  common  idea  that  in  modern  States, 
with  their  complicated  administration, 
autocracy,  or  the  government  of  a  single 
person,  does  not  exist  ;  but  this  is  a 
mere  fiction,  for  it  only  transforms  itself 
into  the  government  of  a  bureaucracy. 
What  can  one  man  do,  with  no  more 
than  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  work  in,  and 
much  of  that  time  spent  in  vain  cere- 
monies, etc. ;  what  can  he  do  when  he 
has  to  superintend  everything,  to  decide 
about  everything,  in  all  the  different 
branches  of  the  government  of  a  people 
of  eighty  millions  ?  Not  to  speak  of  the 
sum-total  of  public  affairs,  let  us  take  a 
only  single  question  into  consideration 
— for  instance,  the  one  about  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  peasantry.  The  two  im- 
mediate predecessors  of  Alexander  II. — 
Alexader  I.  and  Nicholas  I. — took  this 
question  much  to  heart  and  occupied 
themselves  with  it  for  many  years  with- 
out arriving  at  any  conclusion.  Nicho- 
las I.  was,  perhaps,  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  more  abolitionist  than  his  son, 
who,  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign, 
was  opposed  to  emancipation  and  did 
not  betake  himself  to  the  measure  finally 
adopted  by  him,  until  at  a  later  period 
he  became  convinced  by  facts  and  by 
experienced  advisers  of  the  necessity  of 
it  for  the  sake  of  his  own  personal  peace 
and  that  of  the  State.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  Nicholas  was  a  man  of  less 
character  than  Alexander  II.  Why, 
then,  did  he  not  take  a  single  step  tow- 
ard the  realization  of  that  reform, 
which,  he  confessed,  had  been  the  dream 
of  his  whole  life  ?  For  one  very  plain 
reason  ;  because  he  feared  Liberal  opin- 
ion and  publicity,  as  the  owl  fears  the 
sunlight  ;  he  intrusted  the  elaboration 
of  bis  project  to  a  secret  committee 
formed  of  "  cinovniki,"  the  chief  men 
among  his  privy  councillors.  These 
were  nearly  all  proprietors  of  thousands 
of  serfs  and  did  not  like  to  hear  much 
about  emancipation  ;  and  although  pre- 
tending to  be  obedient  to  his  wishes,  did 
not  hurry  themselves  in  any  way,  dis- 
covering constantly  new  obstacles  and 
impediments.  The  Emperor  dissolved 
and  re-formed  this  committee  several 
times,  but  the  new  members  followed 
the  example  of  their  predecessors  ;  be- 
cause it  was  easy  for  men  experienced 
in  navigating  the  seas  of  courts  to  de- 
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ceive  the  Emperor  ;  and  so  these  com- 
mittees, during  more  than  twenty  years 
of  continuous  existence,  did  nothing 
but  waste  paper  and  ink.  All  these 
particulars  and  others  of  the  same  pur- 
port are  to  be  found  in  the  exceedingly 
interesting  memoir  of  the  senator,  T. 
A.  Solovieff.*  It  concludes  at  the  time 
when  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  had 
brought  the  work  of  emancipation  to  an 
end,  and  had  broken  with  autocratic 
traditions,  calling  upon  the  press  and 
society  for  assistance.  But  this  breech 
was  quite  insufificient.  Jealous  of  his 
unlimited  power,  the  Emperor  wanted 
to  retain  the  predominant  part  in  the 
work  for  himself,  and  simply  changed 
the  autocracy  into  a  bureaucracy.  The 
latter  made  a  mockery  of  the  reform,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  this  was  in  fact  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  tragic  end 
of  its  promoter. 

Autocracy  is  sovereignty  by  a  bureau- 
cracy ;  and  the  bui^eaucracy  in  despotic 
States  consists  of  the  dregs  of  the  privi- 
leged classes.  It  regards  no  other  force 
but  personal  interest,  the  personal  inter- 
est of  privileged  classes  in  treating  eco- 
nomical questions,  and  the  personal  in- 
terest of  absolute  power  in  treating 
political  questions.  The  line  taken  by 
this  class  has  always  been  opposition  to 
all  reforms  and  to  all  liberal  or  demo- 
cratical  tendencies.  Where  it  was  im- 
possible to  hinder  the  progress  of  reform 
entirely,  they  have  always  tried  to  dis- 
figure its  appearance  so  as  to  make  it 
wholly  unrecognizable  and  render  it 
practically  useless  ;  in  which  attempt 
they  succeeded  only  too  well,  as  is 
proved  by  the  history  of  reforms  in 
Russia. f  Their  endeavors  to  reject  the 
services  of  a  class  of  people  who  had 
pure  interest  in  letting  the  country  bene- 
fit by  the  new  reforms  were  crowned  with 
singular  success.  To  no  single  man, 
emperor,  or  minister,  however  well  in- 
structed and  intelligent,  is  the  power 
given  to  resist  successfully  the  false  en- 
treaties of  a  legion  of  followers  who  are 
the  indispensable  executors  of  his  will. 

This  forms  the  principal  cause  of  the 

*  Published  in  the  Zekiska  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Ruskaia  Starina  of  1S82. 

f  Vide  Golovateleff,  "  Ten  Years  of  Re- 
form ;"  J.  Z..  "  The  Struggle  of  Bureaucracy 
against  the  Zemstvo  for  Eighteen  Years  ;" 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Senator  Solovieff,'"  &c. 


organic  sterility  of  the  autocracy.  We 
may  add  that  on  the  question  of  eco- 
nomical and  financial  reforms,  which 
engages  our  attention  specially  here,  the 
impotence  of  the  Government  renders 
these  reforms  even  more  peremptorily 
needed.  The  question  refers,  as  we 
have  seen,  not  to  a  small  change  in 
affairs,  but  to  a  real  financial  revolution  ; 
the  ecjualization  of  land  and  the  trans- 
position of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
taxes  to  the  shoulders  of  the  privileged 
classes.  Let  us  pass  over  the  first  head 
of  this  programme,  which  is  so  very 
complicated  that  we  must  refer  to  it  later 
on,  and  let  us  consider  the  second — the 
taxation  of  capital.  To  avoid  general 
discontent,  this  project  must  be  based 
on  a  perfect  and  detailed  acquaintance 
with  local  conditions,  which  the 
"  cinovniki"  of  St.  Petersburg  cannot 
possibly  possess.  They  are  not  able  to 
ascertain  the  sources  of  taxation,  nor 
can  they  define  their  respective  extent. 
Persisting  in  the  old  course  would  in- 
evitably have  ruined  the  country  with- 
out benefiting  the  public  treasury.  We 
have  not  here  organs  of  local  self- 
government  able  to  undertake  and  carry 
out  such  a  measure  efficiently.  This 
consideration,  although  it  may  appear 
of  small  account,  is,  notwithstanding,  of 
very  great  importance.  It  shows  the 
desperate,  sterile  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  respect  to  the  financial  ques- 
tion ;  and  in  Russia,  as  everywhere, 
this  will  probably  prove  the  fatal  rock 
for  despotism. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  existing  situa- 
tion in  Russia,  It  is  evident  that  the 
economical  crisis  is  resolving  itself  into 
a  political  crisis.  Every  road  leads  to 
Rome  ;  every  consideration  which 
shows  the  incapacity  of  autocracy  to  ac- 
complish what  the  state  of  the  country 
imposes  upon  it,  will  result  in  the  end 
in  political  liberty,  in  communal  and 
provincial  autonomy,  in  national  repre- 
sentation in  place  of  the  bureaucratic 
regime,  in  civil  liberty,  which  is  the 
guarantee  of  progress,  security,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country. 

All  this  has  been  for  a  long  time  per- 
fectly well  understood  by  the  more  ad- 
vanced parties  in  Russia,  and  laying 
aside  their  particular  differences,  they 
are  all  now  united  into  one  party, which 
raises  the  flag   of  freedom    against  des- 
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potism.  This  unequal  struggle  has  al- 
ready lasted  for  many  years,  and  Europe 
looks  on  perplexed.  The  coronation 
introduces  a  new  phase  of  it,  about 
which  we  shall,  in  conclusion,  say  a 
word  or  two. 

Having  left  the  people  in  the  same 
state  as  before,  having  deceived  the 
educated  classes,  who  expected  liberal 
concessions  after  the  coronation,  and 
displeased  the  revolutionists,  who  ex- 
pected a  more  or  less  considerable 
amnesty,  the  Government  has  set  itself 
more  than  ever  in  opposition  to  the 
whole  nation.  It  will  yield  nothing,  it 
can  do  nothing,  and  it  promises  nothing 
except  to  do  nothing.  Nobody  can  put 
hopes  in  it  any  longer.  How,  then,  do 
the  various  political  parties  shape  them- 
selves under  and  toward  these  condi- 
tions ?  We  have  already  explained  why 
the  revolutionists  seemed  inactive  at  the 
coronation  ;  in  the  first  place,  having 
missions  in  connection  with  insurrec- 
tions, greater  or  smaller,  which  are  in 
preparation,  they  naturally  did  not  wish 
to  scatter  their  forces  or  weaken  them- 
selves in  a  single  terroristic  attempt  of 
so  much  less  importance  than  the 
others. 

It  seems  to  us  more  advisable  for  them 
to  keep  secret  for  a  time,  for  the  sake  of 
securing  the  realization  of  those  plans  ; 
and,  furthermore,  to  give  the  people  and 
the  citizens  time  to  taste  fully  the  gifts 
of  the  imperial  horn  of  plenty.  So, 
with  all  the  indispensable  reserve  of  a 
mere  spectator — which,  in  fact,  is  our 
real  position — we  will  not  hesitate  to  re- 
peat, that  we  are  convinced  Russia  need 
not  fear  any  dreadful  attempt  upon  its 
Government  at  the  present  time.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  prophet  to 
foresee  that  we  are  entering  upon  a 
period  of  great  Liberal  agitation,  with 
perhaps  more  or  less  disturbance  among 
the  people,  caused  by  famine  and  the 
desperate  state  of  affairs.  The  moment 
is  very  opportune,  and  if  our  Liberal 
party,  the  "  Zemstvo"  (provincial 
assemblies)  and  "  Dame"  municipal 
councils),  possess  an  ounce  of  courage 
(and  we  hope  they  do),  they  will  follow 
the  example  of  their  principal  leader, 
Tchischerin,  town  councillor  of  Mos- 
cow, whose  speech  excited  so  much  at- 
tention throughout  Europe, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  struggle 


will  end  in  the  victory  of  the  Liberal 
party  ;  the  Government  will  feel  con- 
vinced of  its  incapacity  to  settle  the 
urgent  questions  of  the  present  moment. 
The  best  proof  of  this  is  the  disorder 
which  prevails  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  in- 
trigues are  hatched  not  only  among 
ministers,  generals,  and  courtiers,  but 
even  among  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
Family,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Black  Institution  directed  by  Pobe- 
donoszeff  and  Katkoff  is  still  upheld  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  autocracy.  Of 
this  we  shall  speak  at  a  future  time. 
But  how  long  the  stubborn  resistance  of 
the  Despotism  will  last,  and  how  many 
more  disasters  it  will  bring  down  upon 
the  country,  nobody  can  foresee.  There 
is  one  power  which,  at  first  glance,  ap- 
pears to  be  foreign  to  this  whole  state  of 
affairs,  but  which  is  nevertheless  able  to 
exercise  considerable  influence  over  the 
fast-approaching  end  of  this  unfortunate 
period,  it  is  the  public  of  Europe.  It 
may,  indeed,  seem  strange,  but  it  is  true, 
that  the  opinion  of  the  foreign  press  has 
far  greater  influence  over  the  headstrong 
despots  that  rule  our  public  affairs  than 
even  the  public  opinion  of  the  country 
itself  has.  No  doubt  this  is  a  sign  of 
barbarism,  for  barbarians  are  very  sensi- 
tive to  what  is  said  about  them  in  dis- 
tant countries.  Peter  the  Great,  who, 
with  his  own  hand,  cut  off  the  heads 
of  the  rebellious  Strelitzes  at  a  pub- 
lic place  before  the  eyes  of  thou- 
sands of  his  "  faithful  subjects,"  was 
much  oflfended  when  the  Austrian  am- 
bassador, Korb,  reported  this  incident 
to  the  public  of  Europe  in  his  books  on 
"  Moskovia"  and  called  it  barbarous. 
The  same  sensitiveness  to  the  opinion  of 
the  foreign  public  was  manifested  by  his 
successors.  The  tender  relations  be- 
tween the  Empress  Catherine  II.  and 
A^oltaire,  as  well  as  Diderot,  while  the 
Tsarina  kept  on  imprisoning,  ruining, 
and  banishing  to  Siberia  moderate 
Liberals  like  Novikoff  and  Badisceff, 
constitute  a  sufficient  proof  of  this. 
Some  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  will  re- 
member, how  the  Emperor  Alexander 
II.,  who  always  showed  great  indiffer- 
ence toward  Russian  public  opinion, 
used,  as  is  well  known,  to  decree  an  act 
of  amnesty  when  he  happened  to  go 
abroad,  so  as  to  enjoy  a  certain   popu- 
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larity  before  the  public  of  Europe.  So, 
too,  in  the  Helfmann  affair  he  showed 
great  earnestness  in  his  endeavors  to 
neutralize  what  the  French  Radicals  had 
said  about  him  ;  whereas  he  was  not 
capable  of  even  conferring  about  this 
with  his  own  people. 

On  one  occasion  the  European  press 
manifested  its  power  ;  it  was  after  the 
assassination  of  Alexander  II.  The 
press  unanimously  recommended  the 
necessity  of  abolishing  the  autocracy, 
and  of  proclaiming  a  constitution,  as 
the  only  way  of  getting  out  of  the  dan- 
gerous crisis,  into  which  Russia  had 
been  led  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  late 
Emperor.  We  are  positively  informed 
by  some  of  our  friends,  who  have  close 
relations  with  the  Court,  that  this  advice 
had  effective  influence,  in  maintaining 
the  AJelikoff  Ministry,  which  represented 
a  system  of  Liberal  tendencies,  although 
Poijedonoszeff  and  Vladimir,  both  highly 
accredited  counsellors  of  the  Emperor, 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  Minister's 
views.  However,  Russian  society,  as 
represented  by  its  Ministers,  did  not  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  the  moment, 
or  know  how  to  profit  by  it.  Instead  of 
pursuing  the  frightened  Government, 
which  was  uncertain  as  to  the  future, 
with  fierce  and  stringent  demands, 
society  itself  became  timid  in  conse- 
quence of  the  audacious  outrages  com- 
mited  by  the  terrorists  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  entirely  lost  its  reason  ;  so, 
instead  of  expressing  to  the  Government 
its  ardent  wishes,  it  began  to  flatter  it  ! 
A  good  opportunity  was  thus  lost,  and 
the  autocracy  gained  sufficient  time  to 
get  its  senses  back,  rouse  itself,  and  rise 
to  its  feet  as  before. 

To-day  parties  have  changed,  but  the 
situation  is  not  less  grave.  The  Nihi- 
lists are  silent,  but  the  economical  and 
financial  crisis,  with  an  inevitable  and 
imminent  bankruptcy  in  the  distance, 
and  perhaps  outrages. on  part  of  a  cer- 
tain desperate  section  of  society  in  store, 
occupies  their  place.  The  opposition  of 
the  middle  and  intelligent  classes  has  re- 
ceived an  acute  stimulus  which  in  time 
we  hope  will  bear  ample  fruit.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  at  such  a  moment  a 
strange  sort  of  irresolution  besets  the 
mind  of  people.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  and  why,  at  a  moment  when 
the  Imperial  Government  had  confessed 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVIII.,  No.  5 


to  be  completely  incapable,  and  had  lost 
every  shadow  of  prestige  in  Russia,  the 
European  press,  especially  that  of  Eng- 
land with  its  self-government,  could  raise 
its  voice  to  say  that  Russia  was  not  ripe 
for  a  Liberal  constitution,  and  ought  to 
content  itself  with  a  reformed  and  more 
humane  despotism. 

The  instructors  of  the  public  ought  to 
know  that  these  words  are  self-contra- 
dictory. A  reformed  and  more  humane 
autocracy  is  nonsense,  because  it  means 
merely  the  substitution  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  Camarilla  for  a  despotism  pure 
and  simple  ;  and  have  they  carefully  ex- 
amined Russian  life  before  giving  such  a 
peremptory  judgment  ?  Do  they  know 
what  is  said,  done,  and  projected  in  our 
Zemstvos,  encumbered  and  hindered  as 
they  are  by  a  suspicious  Government  ? 
Do  they  read  our  papers  and  reviews,  to 
be  so  convinced  that  Russia  is  destitute 
of  men  capable  of  understanding  and  in- 
terpreting the  affairs  of  their  country  ? 
We  shall  say  no  more  than  this,  that  all 
the  measures  that  have  been  effected, 
projected,  or  even  discussed,  have  been 
merely  pale  reflexes,  or  rather  deformed 
counterfeits,  of  what  had  been  pro- 
posed hundreds  of  times  by  the  Zemstvos 
and  the  press  !  To  prefer  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pobedonoszeff,  Baranoff,  Igna- 
tieff,  and  Tolstoi,  and  the  whole  admin- 
istrative powers  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  like 
doing  wrong  to  truth,  justice,  and  good 
sense,  like  preferring  an  ignorant  and 
dishonest  plagiarist  to  the  original 
author,  whom  the  former  has  robbed  of 
his  property  ;  or  like  giving  an  inca- 
pable pupil  preference  to  the  professor, 
whose  learning  and  instruction  he  is 
feebly  trying  to  repeat. 

In  the  name  of  humanity,  we  invite 
all  those  that  guide  public  opinion  to 
examine  this  question  more  carefully, 
and  warn  them  not  to  throw  their 
authoritative  word  incautiously  into  the 
scales  of  a  despotism  which  dishonors 
this  century. 

We  hope  to  treat  on  some  future  oc- 
casion of  the  present  state  of  Russia  as 
autocracy  has  made  it,  and  to  treat  of  it 
with  all  the  circumspection  and  sobriety 
which  are  required  by  our  position  as 
revolutionists  ;  and  we  trust  that  the 
English  public  which  has  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  the  sufferings  and  the  heroism, 
the  hopes  and  the  aspiring  endeavors  of 
38 
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our  party,  will  not  refuse  us  its  attention     people,  which  has  really  deserved  a  bet- 
when  we  write   about  our  unfortunate     ter  lot. — Contemporary  Review. 


MEMORIES  OF  ISCHIA. 
BY    WILLIAM    HOWARD    RUSSELI,. 


I  AM  not  sure  whether  I  ought  to 
write  an  account  of  my  impressions  of 
Ischia,  formed  during  a  visit  which  was 
brought  to  a  close  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  awful  convulsion  that,  in  a  very 
narrow  area,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few 
seconds,  destroyed  so  many  thousands 
of  lives.  A  passenger  in  a  ship  which 
was  wrecked  soon  after  he  had  been 
landed  from  it  safely  in  port  is  scarcely 
justified  in  obtruding  upon  the  world 
a  narrative  of  the  voyage  before  the 
vessel  foundered  ;  but  he  may  be  par- 
doned if,  moved  by  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  those  in  whose  society  he 
passed  so  many  pleasant  hours,  he  vent- 
ures to  think  that  the  public,  who  have 
been  shocked  by-  their  terrible  fate, 
would  like  to  learn  something  about  the 
passengers  and  crew.  I  must,  however, 
warn  tliose  who  might  suppose,  from  the 
words  at  the  top  of  the  page,  that  I  am 
about  to  give  an  account  of  the  earth- 
quake from  personal  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience of  its  effects,  that  I  was  in 
England  on  the  day  it  occurred,  and 
that  I  left  Casamicciola  on  my  way  home 
some  eight  or  nine  days  sooner  than  I 
had  intended  to  start  on  my  journey,  in 
consequence  of  a  circumstance,  which  I 
shall  not  call  "  providential,"  consider- 
ing that  many  good  people  were  over- 
whelmed in  the  ruin  I  escaped.  But  the 
news  of  that  catastrophe  produced  on 
me  an  effect,  which  may  indeed  be 
weakened  in  time,  if  I  live,  but  which 
can  never  be  effaced  from  my  mind  as 
long  as  memory  endures.  It  is  an  effect 
I  cannot  describe.  I  know  that  awe  and 
pity  are  of  it,  but  that,  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  fearful  doom  of  those  I  saw  so 
lately  for  the  last  time,  I  cannot,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  the  smallest  feeling  of  that  which 
is  called  "  thankfulness"  for  what 
should  be  considered  an  escape  from 
almost  certain  death.  And  yet  1  cannot 
pretend  to  say  that  I  am  sorry  I  was  not 
there.  Who  could  ? — who  can  say  he 
would  have  borne  the  ordeal  when  the 


earth  heaved  like  a  stormy  sea,  and  in 
the  quarter  of  a  minute  the  wreck  of 
matter  and  the  crash  of  worlds  were 
realized  to  the  victims  of  the  caprice  of 
the  earthquake?  '^  Impavidum  ferient 
riii/iee"  indeed  !  No  !  Man  of  woman 
born  must  fear  at  such  a  moment.  The 
bravest  surely  uttered  a  despairing  cry 
in  the  short,  sharp  agony  wherein  crea- 
tion seemed  to  come  to  chaos,  and  the 
great  globe  itself  to  crash  out  in  thunder 
and  fire  the  requiem  of  Nature  herself — 
the  utterance  of  the  awful  sentence.of  an 
angry  and  implacable  God,  ere  He  de- 
stroyed His  handiwork. 

On  my  way  from  Egypt  to  England, 
last  June,  I  landed  at  Naples  for  a  few 
days'  rest.  The  first  news  which  I  read 
in  the  papers  at  the  Hotel  des  Etrangers 
there,  was  that  an  outbreak  of  cholera 
had  occurred  at  Damietta  after  1  had 
left,  and  the  next  steamer  that  came  into 
the  bay  from  Alexandria  displayed  the 
yellow  flag  at  the  main,  and  was  sent  off 
incontinently  to  quarantine  at  Nisita. 

Very  soon  after  my  arrival  at  Naples, 
in  the  course  of  excursions  to  Castella- 
mare,  Pompeii,  and  Vesuvius,  I  was 
made  aware  of  an  increasing  inability  to 
use  my  legs  with  freedom,  which  I  at- 
tributed to  an  accident  in  the  Transvaal, 
to  gout,  and  to  rheumatism,  rather  than 
to  what  perhaps  was  in  some  degree  re- 
spoiisible  for  \t—a/niiis  doi/iini  j  and  so 
lamenting,  as  I  walked  with  a  friend 
along  the  quay  one  afternoon,  I  was 
asked  abruptly,  "  Why  on  earth  don't 
you  go  and  try  the  baths  at  Ischia  ?  I 
know  dozens  of  fellows  who  have  been 
set  up  by  them  —  Admiral  Smith,  Pickles, 
Jack  Jones  of  the  Blues" — and  so  on. 

Ischia,  somehow  or  other,  was  not 
within  a  measurable  distance  of  my  little 
expeditions  from  Naples.  But  in  the 
hall  of  the  hotel  there  were  spirited 
sketches  of  the  little  group  of  islands 
which  lies  off  the  nortliern  point  of  the 
bay  ;  and  in  going  to  Capri  one  can  just 
catch  the  picturescj^ue  outlines  of  Ischia 
and  Procida,  broken  off  abruptly,  as  it 
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were,  from  the  Misenian  Cape.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  care  much  to  visit  the 
Castle  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  or  to  verify 
the  accuracy  of  Stansfield's  admirable 
picture  or  of  David  Roberts's  drawing. 
So  I  went  on  to  Rome,  and  there  I  soon 
became  convinced  that,  whatever  the 
cause  of  the  lameness  and  pain  by  which 
I  was  affected  might  be,  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  neglect  the  waters  near  at 
hand,  which,  everyone  assured  me,  were 
ail  but  omnipotent  in  the  removal  of 
such  disabilities  as  those  from  which  I 
was  suffering. 

The  placards  and  notices  which  in- 
vited the  Neapolitan  and  general  pub- 
lic to  resort  to  Ischia  in  the  heat  of  the 
summer — which  was  now  felt  in  great  in- 
tensity— generally  contained  flattering 
allusions  lo  the  excellency  of  "^La 
Piccola  Sentinella"  at  Casamicciola,  and 
the  advertisements  ad  hoc  generally 
ended  with  an  intimation  that  Signora 
Dombre,  the  proprietress,  was  an  Eng- 
lishwoman. Accordingly,  to  her  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  for  a  room,  from  Rome, 
and  by  return  was  informed  that  the 
"  Piccola  Sentinella"  was  full,  but  that 
there  was  nevertheless  a  room  at  my  dis- 
posal if  I  wished  to  decide  swiftly  on  re- 
taining it. 

There  are  two  rival  lines  of  steamers 
from  the  port  of  Naples  to  the  islands, 
and  the  unwary  traveller  is  the  object  of 
much  contention — of  which  probably  he 
is  unconscious — to  hotel  touts  and  boat- 
men engaged  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  these  contending  navigations.  1  be- 
lieve I  succeeded,  more  by  chance  than 
by  good  guidance,  in  selecting  the  bet- 
ter of  the'  two  steamers,  which  start 
every  morning  from  the  inner  harbor 
near  the  Custom-house.  There  was  a  het- 
erogeneous assemblage  of  tradespeople 
and  ordinary  travellers — visitors  to  the 
islands  for  health  or  pleasure — and  a 
gathering  of  fishermen  and  their  wives 
and  daughters,  and  peasants  engaged  in 
the  fruit,  olive,  and  grape  trade,  on 
deck  :  and,  moreover,  the  band  of  the 
1 8th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  which  had 
been  assisting  at  some  fete  on  shore,  was 
on  board  returning  to  the  headquarieis 
of  tlie  regiment  at  the  Castle  of  Ischia. 

I  shall  not  venture  to  describe  the 
shores  of  the  well-beaten  sea  which  has 
been  for  so  many  centuries  traversed  by 
the  fleets  and  navies  of  the   world  ;  or 


expatiate  on  the  beauties  of  Baice, 
Pozzuoli,  or  Misenum.  Bumpin'g  over 
the  bright  blue  waves,  treading  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  webs  of  great  tunny -nets 
watched  by  the  lumbering  boats  at 
anchor  with  their  sleeping  fishermen, 
who,  roused  up  by  the  noise  of  the 
paddles,  take  a  stare  at  the  steamer,  and 
then  sink  back  again,  to  rest  until  the 
time  comes  for  them  to  visit  the 
ca/>iera  dc  inorte,  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  we  rounded  the  point  and  port  of 
the  island  of  Procida,  whistling  and 
blowing  off  steam  all  the  while,  and  for 
the  time  effectually  overwhelming  the 
terrible  brass  band  of  the  i8th,  which 
certainly  was  more  suitable  for  the  field 
of  battle  and  war's  alarms  than  for  the 
narrow  deck  of  the  Leone.  As  soon  as 
we  had  discharged  some  passengers  we 
left  Procida,  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  the  steamer  entered  the  port  of  the 
neighboring  island.  At  Ischia  the 
musical  warriors  were  transferred  to 
boats,  and  many  of  our  fellow-passengers 
got  out.  Looking  round  on  the  deck, 
somewhat  cleared  by  the  departure  of  the 
Italian  families  for  Ischia,  I  could  only 
detect  two  of  the  passengers  whose  na- 
tionality seemed  very  well  defined. 
They  were  undoubtedly  English.  A 
lady,  with  a  soft,  melancholy  face,  neatly 
dressed,  was  seated  in  an  easy-chair, 
with  that  air  of  languor  which  indicates 
the  invalid  who  is  seeking  health,  or  re- 
covering from  a  severe  illness.  By  her 
side  there  was  a  fair  young  girl,  whose 
bright  blue  eye  and  cheeks  suffused  with 
health  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
appearance  of  the  lady  who  was  evidently 
her  mother.  How  little  do  we  know 
what  the  hour  that  is  to  come  may  bring 
forth  !  Some  trifling  attention  which  I 
paid  to  the  elder  lady,  in  adjusting  her 
chair  so  as  to  keep  it  a  little  better 
amidships,  to  save  her  from  the  effect  of 
a  slight  sea-way  off  Misenum,  com- 
menced the  acquaintance  which  will 
cause  me  to  retain  forever  the  sorrowful 
memory  of  the  terrible  fate  of  my  tem- 
porary companions. 

I  find  that  I  described  the  town  of 
Ischia  in  my  diary  as  a  "  compound- 
looking  place,  like  Folkstone-cum- 
Dover,  dominated  by  a  magnificent 
pile — a  castellated  barrack,  covered 
ways,  and  drawbridges,  and  all  the  ap- 
purtenances of  a  vast  mediaeval  fortress. 
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perched  on  a  rock  at  the  end  of  the 
island,  and  approached  by  a  causeway 
through  the  sea." 

The  steamer  remained  but  a  few- 
minutes  in  the  harbor  of  Ischia,  and 
shooting  out  by  the  Lighthouse  at  the 
end  of  the  little  pier  after  a  short  way, 
turned  the  corner,  so  to  speak,  and  ran 
close  to  the  coast,  which  is  frowning 
with  almost  perpendicular  cliffs,  per- 
forated with  caves,  and  seamed  with  fis- 
sures up  to  the  margin  of  the  vegetation, 
which,  in  waves  of  fruit-trees,  olives, 
and  grapes,  sweeps  up  to  the  base  of 
Mount  Epomeo,  presenting  terraces 
dotted  with  white  villas,  a  prospect  de- 
lightfully fresh  to  the  eye.  The  land, 
mounting  in  sharp  waves  higher  and 
higher,  up  to  the  sheer  precipice  of  the 
mountain,  seems  to  toss  up  here  and 
there  crests  of  rock,  round  which  a  sea 
of  vines  and  olives  rolls  placidly. 

"  There  !"  said  a  fellow-passenger, 
"  is  Casamicciola  !"  He  pointed  to  a 
little  bay,  the  beach  of  which  was  lined 
with  white  houses,  among  which  I 
detected,  without  satisfaction,  two  or 
three  smoking  chimneys,  which  were,  I 
was  'told,  the  appurtenances  of  certain 
manufactories  of  tiles,  for  which  the  isl- 
and, from  all  time,  has  been  celebrated. 
At  the  back  of  these  houses  the  land 
mounted  steeply,  narrowing  between  two 
folds  or  arms  that  descended  from  the 
yellow  rock  forming  the  double  crest  of 
Epomeo  ;  and  in  this  natural  amphithea- 
tre were  built  the  rows  of  houses, 
detached  or  forming  short  streets,  and 
villas  standing  in  their  own  grounds, 
which  constituted  the  favorite  resort  of 
Roman  and  Neapolitan  families.  The 
names  of  many  of  these  villas — or 
"  pensions" — were  inscribed  upon  them 
in  large  letters  visible  through  the  glass, 
and  looking  upvv^ard  1  saw  "  La  Piccola 
Sentinella"  keeping  watch  and  ward  over 
the  little  town  from  a  high  plateau — a 
terraced  front  with  windows  fenced  in 
by  green  jalousies,  two  lines  of  bright 
white  buildings,  girt  tightly  in  a  belt  of 
fruit-trees,  grapes,  and  olives. 

A  fleet  of  small  boats  came  alongside 
the  steamer,  and  I  was  transferred, 
under  the  care  of  Melchior,  the  com- 
missionnaire  of  the  hotel,*  to  one  of 
them. 

*  He  lias  escaped. 


Although  piers  could  be  made  very 
readily  at  almost  every  Italian  port, 
passengers  are  always  conveyed  from  the 
steamers  by  boats.  "  What  would  be- 
come of  the  boatmen,"  I  was  asked, 
"  if  piers  were  made  ?"  At  every  land- 
ing the  natural  enemies  of  Mr.  Bright 
and  mankind — the  uniformed  Custom- 
house soldier,  with  sword  and  bayonet 
— await  their  prey. 

Escaping  scatheless  through  the  in- 
quisitions of  the  Custom-house  officers, 
and  asserting  my  right  of  way  notwith- 
standing the  fierce  opposition  of  many 
of  the  local  vetiiiritn,  I  toiled  up  the 
steep  ascent  for  the  hotel  which  I  knew  I 
could  not  miss,  most  of  my  fellow-pas- 
sengers preferring  the  doubtful  honor  of 
seats  in  the  crazy  vehicles  which,  by 
long  detours,  reached  the  same  point. 
I  did  not  gain  the  hotel  without  some 
encounters  with  beggars,  touts,  guides, 
and  proprietors  of  carriages  and  asses 
who  sought  to  engage  me  immediately  to 
mount  to  the  summit  of  Epomeo,  or 
drive  round  the  island,  or  go  to  Ischia, 
Forio,  or  Lacco  Ameno. 

Madame  Dombre*— British  by  birth, 
Italianized  by  twenty-five  years'  resi- 
dence— received  me  at  the  entrance  of 
the  hotel,  and  with  some  excuses  for  the 
fulness  of  the  house — which  otherwise  I 
presume  was  not  disagreeable  to  her  — 
conducted  me  to  my  room,  which  was 
on  the  top  platform,  so  to  speak,  or  the 
uppermost  and  third  of  the  terraces  in 
which  the  building  was  disposed.  And, 
if  I  had  to  mount  a  little  higher,  I  was 
so  amply  rewarded  by  the  beautiful  view 
from  the  windows  that  I  refused  to 
change  when  a  better  apartment  became 
vacant  later  on  during  my  stay. 

It  seems  to  me  as  I  write  now,  re- 
counting little  incidents  of  the  most 
trifling  import,  as  though  I  were  record- 
ing things  relating  to  a  world  that  is 
past  and  gone  ;  although  nearly  a  month 
has  elapsed  since  I  became  an  inmate  of 
the  hotel,  1  still  hear  the  voices  and  see 
the  faces  of  the  pleasant  company  amid 
which  I  passed  such  bright  hours,  and  I 
wonder  if  it  can  be  true  indeed  that  they 
were  so  soon  destroyed  in  such  a  pitiless 
catastrophe  ! 

The  hotel  was  conducted  on  the  usual 


""■  Mrs.  Dombre  and  her  husband  are  among 
the  survivors. 
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principle  of  the  Continent — cafe  au  lait 
in  the  morning  in  one's  bedroom, 
dejeuner  a  la  foitrchctte  at  noon  down- 
stairs, and  table- d'  hote  dinner  at  seven  in 
a  long  room,  at  one  end  of  which  were  a 
salon  and  a  small  drawing-room,  from 
which  windows  opened  out  on  the  ter- 
race, where  there  were  bowers  with  chairs 
and  tables  from  which  you  looked  down 
over  a  great  spread  of  foliage,  falling  al- 
most sheer  down  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  houses  at  the  little  port  upon  the 
placid  bay. 

The  tinkling  bell  in  the  courtyard 
summoned  the  inmates  of  the  hotel  to 
dinner  in  the  Ions  room,  and  the  old 
stagers  and  the  newcomers  scanned  each 
other  as  they  took  their  places  at  table. 
•Nearly  opposite  to  me  were  a  young 
couple  in  whom  almost  from  the  very  first 
day  I  was  interested.  The  man  I  ascer- 
tained after  awhile  to  be  blind,  though 
he  wore  dark  blue  glasses,  which  pre- 
vented one  seeing  his  eyes.  A  sad, 
somewhat  stern  face,  marked  with  the 
hard  lines  of  suffering  ;  still  young,  but 
his  jet  black  hair  prematurely  touched 
with  white  and  gray.  The  lady  by  his 
side,  some  years  younger,  had  in  her 
face  a  placid  beauty  which  attracted 
every  one,  and  very  soon,  as  day  after 
day  the  devotion  of  her  life  revealed  it- 
self, she  excited  among  the  newcomers  a 
solicitude  of  which  she  was  but  little 
aware  ;  for  to  her  blind  husband,  queru-_ 
lous  at  times,  she  was  a  living  sacrifice. 
She  led  him  about  in  the  walks  they  took 
for  hours  up  and  down  the  garden  ; 
carved  every  morsel  on  his  plate  ;  pre- 
pared his  dishes,  watching  every  sign  to 
anticipate  his  wants  ;  submitting  to  re- 
proaches about  the  toughness  of  his 
beefsteak,  and  to  complaints  that  the 
place  did  him  no  good  ;  dressing  and 
undressing  him  like  a  child — she  the 
slim  oak,  and  he  the  clinging  ivy, 

"Perhaps,"  said  a  lady  one  day,  when 

I  remarked  how  happy    Madame 

seemed  as  she  tucked  her  husband  under 
her  arm  and  led  him  away  from  lunch, 
"  she  is  pleased  because  he  can  see  no 
one,  and  therefore  cannot  be  attracted 
from  her."  But  I  believe  it  was  in  her 
intense  affection  she  found  all  the  hap- 
piness of  her  life.* 


*  I  believe  that  they  left  Casamicciola  before 
the  earthquake. 


Among  others  at  table  was  a  young 
Roman  prince,  who  had  come  to  try  the 
efficacy  of  the  waters  in  curing  an  injury 
to  his  foot,  a  young  Italian  officer  of 
cavalry,  who  was  there  to  see  whether 
he  could  be  mended  by  the  same  agency, 
so  as  to  mount  his  horse  again — a  fall 
from  which  on  the  hard  pavement  of  the 
Neapolitan  highway  had  injured  his  leg 
severely  by  contact  with  the  pommel  of 
his  sword.*  Besides  my  two  fellow- 
passengers,  there  were  nearly  opposite 
to  us  at  table  three  English  ladies  ;t  an 
old  and  distinguished  orncer  of  the  Ind- 
ian army  ;  \  and  at  the  end  of  the  table 
a  little  family  group  consisting  of  an 
elderly  lady  with  a  beautiful  placid  face, 
her  son  and  his  companion,  and  a 
younger  lady,  all  of  whom  resolved 
themselves  into  a  little  whist  party  in 
the  evening.  §  There  were  some  Ger- 
mans, evidently  artists  :  Herr  Kiepert 
of  Berlin,  who  left  very  soon  after  my 
arrival  ;  the  wife  of  a  Dutch  judge  in 
the  service  of  the  Khedive  ;  ||  the  rest 
of  the  company,  some  twenty-five  in  all, 
being  for  the  most  part  Italians. 

My  place  at  the  table  was  next  to  the 
fair  young  English  girl  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  and  her  mother.^  In  the  little 
investigation  of  our  neighbors  which  is 
usual  the  first  night  under  such  circum- 
stances, we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  English  were  in  a  very  small  minority 
indeed  ;  but  that,  far  away  at  the  end  of 
the  long  table,  there  was  a  small  com- 
pany who  possibly  might  belong  to  the 
British  Isles  if  they  were  not  claimed  by 
the  great  Republic.  It  was  a  very  cos- 
mopolitan assemblage.  There  were 
Germans,  Greeks,  Spaniards,  French, 
Maltese  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  visitors  were  Italians,  and  of  these 
many  .  were  obviously  "  taking  the 
waters"  and  were  absorbed  in  their  cure. 
The  principal  topic  of  conversation  was 


*  Prince  de  D ,   1  am  told,  left  a  short 

time  before  the  28th  of  July.  The  officer  re- 
ferred to  went  away  soon  alter  my  departure. 

f  Miss    H and  the   two    Misses    C 

went  away  before  I  did. 

X  Colonel  M was  in  the  hotel  at  the  time, 

and  was  rescued  from  the  ruins.  He  is  recov- 
ering. 

ij  These  all  perished. 

I  I  believe  this  poor  lady  was  among  the 
victims. 

^  Mrs.  and  Miss  Roberton,  who  perished  in 
the  earthquake. 
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the  launch  of  the  Savoia,  which  was  to 
take  place  on  the  following  day  at 
Castellamare. 

After  dinner  the  company  strolled  out 
into  the  garden,  which  overhung  the 
fields  of  olives  descending  tc  the  sea,  and 
sat  out  watching  the  stars  and  Vesuvius. 

"  Later  on  in  the  season,"  said  one  of 
my  acquaintances,  "  we  shall  have  some 
amusement.  There  is  a  little  theatre 
down  the  town  which  is  generally  well 
filled,  and  the  people  come  up  and 
dance  the  tarantella  ;  and  then  there 
are  conjurors  and,  of  course,  the  inevit- 
able Neapolitan  street  musicians  with 
guitars  and  mandolins,  who  are  always 
floating  about  the  towns  along  the 
coast." 

As  darkness  came  on,  and  I  sat  out  on 
the  terrace  in  front  of  my  room,  I  ob- 
served the  dull  glare  lighting  up  the  sky 
over  Vesuvius,  despite  the  effulgence  of 
a  three-quarters  moon  ;  and,  seen  from 
such  a  distance,  it  appeared  to  me  as  if 
the  volcano  was  more  active  than  it  had 
been  while  I  was  at  Naples.  It  was  the 
23d  of  June,  a  delicious  night,  so  fresh 
that  most  of  the  people  who  went  out  to 
take  their  cigars  after  dinner  on  the  ter- 
race put  on  their  overcoats.  Somehow 
or  other,  Vesuvius  especially  attracted 
my  attention,  and  I  could  not  help  re- 
marking the  resemblance  between  the 
dull  outline  of  the  mountain  in  the  dis- 
tance and  the  form  of  the  crest  of 
Epomeo  over  my  head.  Besides,  I  had 
observed  rents  in  the  walls  of  some  of 
the  houses,  and  had  noted  certain 
wooden  sheds  which  had  been  pointed 
out  to  me  as  the  dwellings  of  those  who 
had  been  rendered  houseless  by  the 
earthquake  of  two  years  before.  So, 
meeting  IMadame  Dombre  in  the  corri- 
dor, for  lack  of  something  else  to  say,  I 
asked  :  "  Is  there  any  fear  of  an  earth- 
quake ?  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  one 
while  I  am  here."  "Lord,  sir,  don't 
talk  of  such  a  thing  !"  she  said.  "  The 
last  earthquake  only  shook  down  some 
of  the  ill-built  old  houses  in  the  village 
above  us  ;  it  did  not  touch  any  of  the 
stout,  well-built  houses  like  this.  And 
besides,  there  won't  be  any  earthquake, 
wise  people  say,  for  the  next  eighty 
years,  and  when  that  comes  it  won't 
trouble  either  of  us  very  much  !" — which 
was,  if  the  wise  people  were  right,  a 
very  true  remark. 


Now  the  first  thing  a  visitor  to  Ischia 
for  health's  sake  has  to  do  is  to  settle 
upon  the  water  to  which  he  will  resort  ; 
for  the  sources  are  man)',  and  the  con- 
tentions of  rival  physicians  most 
acrimonious  and  distracting.  I  suspect 
that  the  hotels  were  affected  in  the  in- 
terest of  these  factions.  That  to  which 
I  was  affiliated  was  altogether  devoted 
to  Dr.  Salvi,  of  the  Stabilimento  Belli- 
azzi.  There  are  no  less  than  fourteen 
different  groups  of  sources,  all  thermal, 
varying  from  18°  to  80°  C.  Some  con- 
tain chloride  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  ; 
others  bromides  and  iodides  ;  and  others 
are  impregnated  with  iron.  But,  truth 
to  say,  I  did  not  make  a  very  close  in- 
vestigation into  the  merits  of  these 
waters,  being  content  immediately  to 
apply  myself  to  the  establishment  rec- 
ommended on  the  walls  of  the  hotel. 
Dr.  Salvi,  the  physician  of  this  establish- 
ment, had  certainly  every  guarantee,  in 
his  degrees,  in  his  experiences,  and  in  his 
actual  employment  in  a  great  medical 
establishment  on  the  mainland,  that  he 
was  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  his 
patients. 

But,  as  I  am  rather  about  to  tell  of 
my  own  experiences  at  Casamicciola 
than  to  enter  into  any  disquisition  on 
the  baths,  I  will  follow,  with  the  per- 
mission of  my  readers,  the  incidents, 
such  as  they  were,  which  I  find  noted 
from  time  to  time  in  my  diary. 

My  first  morning  was  a  complete 
fiasco  J  for,  proud  of  my  success  in  find- 
ing the  hotel  unaided,  I  determined  to 
discover  the  Stabillimento  Belliazzi  by 
myself.  I  struck  down  from  the  hotel 
by  a  narrow  and  very  dusty  road,  at 
every  corner  of  which  was  posted  a 
beggar,  more  or  less  crippled,  exceed- 
ingly importunate  when  capable  of  mo- 
tion, and  making  the  morning  hideous 
with  his  cries.  At  the  end  of  this  lane 
there  were  streetlets.  small  patches  of 
houses,  with  narrow  paved  roads  be- 
tween them,  which,  in  the  then  state  of 
my  knowledge,  were  very  puzzling. 
Several  efforts  to  ascertain  from  passers- 
by  where  the  place  I  wanted  was,  having 
only  produced  vigorous  efforts  to  lead 
me  astray  to  other  baths  I  knew  not  of, 
I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  ascend 
the  steep,  and  arrived  at  "  La  Piccola 
Sentinella"  so  completely  exhausted  by 
the  heat  that  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
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renew  my  search  that  day.  At  the 
hotel,  which  is  perched  on  the  shoulder 
of  a  ridge  of  tufa,  there  was  always  a 
pleasant  breeze  ;  and  as  the  sun  sank 
down  toward  the  mountain,  the  cool 
depths  among  the  orchards  gave  a  shade 
which  invited  the  inmates  to  sit  out  and 
watch  the  steamers  and  the  moving 
panorama  of  ships  all  the  way  from  the 
distant  mountains  over  Circe's  Cave, 
round  by  Gaeta  to  the  foot  of  Vesuvius. 
Next  morning  I  was  up  betimes,  and 
made  another  attempt  to  reach  the 
Stabilimento  Eelliazzi,  the  locality  of 
which  I  had  well  studied  in  the  plan. 
Down  by  the  Via  Garibaldi  an.d  the  Via 
Vittore  Emmanuele,  past  the  beggars, 
each  watching  his  own  strip  of  road  for 
plunder  as  the  robber  chief  of  old  looked 
down  from  his  castle  to  mark  the  unwary 
traveller  ;  descending  always  toward  the 
sea,  at  last  I  emerged  upon  a  small 
piazza  (dei  Bagni),  with  a  church  at  one 
end  and  an  inn  at  the  other,  and  a  little 
wooden  theatre  facing  it  on  one  side  of 
an  open  market-place.  Here  were  the 
various  bathing  Slabilimenti,  as  they  are 
called,  resembling  Turkish  mosques 
without  minarets,  unless  the  chimneys 
of  certain  steam-engines  attached  to 
these  establishments  were  taken  to  do 
duty  for  them,  I  was  especially  recom- 
mended to  Dr.  Salvi.  whose  very  name 
sounded  pleasantly  to  a  patient  ;  but 
the  people  to  whom  I  applied  for  infor- 
mation possibly  were  anti-Salvites,  and 
knew  nothing  about  him,  though  I  had 
just  read  a  long  list  of  titles  after  his 
name  in  the  treatise  in  which  he  warns 
all  the  world  against  the  pretentious 
rivals  of  the  Belliazzi  baths,  which  he 
declared  had  no  antiquity  and  no  tradi- 
tions, and  possibly  no  virtues.  At  last 
I  got  to  the  right  place — the  Stabili- 
mento Belliazzi,  a  large  stone  building 
painted  or  washed,  like  most  of  the 
dwellings  in  Casamiccipla,  blank  white. 
The  entrance  was  like  that  of  a  theatre, 
and  on  the  left-hand  side  was  an  office 
wherein  were  the  clerks  connected  with 
the  administration,  who  took  the  sub- 
scribers' money,  issued  the  tickets,  and 
answered  inquiries.  Dr.  Salvi  had  just 
gone  off  to  Naples,  but  would  certainly 
be  back  to-morrow.  Not  to  lose  time,  I 
resolved  to  take  a  bath,  I  was  shown 
by  the  attendant  into  a  marble  apart- 
ment—  one   of  the  many   small  rooms 


on  each  side  of  the  long  corridors  from 
inside  which  came  the  noise  of  the 
splashing  of  water  and  the  groans  of 
the  patients,  showing  that  the  Stabili- 
mento was  at  full  work.  My  attendant 
spoke  only  Neapolitan  Italian,  but  he 
seemed  to  know  all  about  my  cure  ;  and 
with  great  promptitude  he  turned  one  of 
the  cocks  which  projected  from  the 
walls,  and  filled  the  marble  bath  at  the 
end  of  the  room  with  water,  from  which 
came  a  faint  sulphureous  odor,  and  a 
moist  hot  air.  It  was  an  exceedingly 
agreeable  bath.  However,  after  a  time 
there  came  either  a  real  or  imaginary 
sense  of  faintness,  from  which  I  was 
glad  to  escape  by  dressing  as  fast  as  I 
could  and  emerging  into  the  open  air. 
Next  day.  when  I  saw  Dr.  Salvi,  I 
learned  that  I  had  been  in  a  bath  which 
was  not  appropriate  to  my  case  at  all. 
He  had,  he  said,  cured  many  English- 
men— officers  from  India-  and  others, 
and  men  of  the  sea  who  had  come  to  him 
with  exactly  the  same  injury — rheuma- 
tism settling  into  muscles  injured  by 
fall,  or  blows,  or  overstraining.  A 
grave,  thoughtful  man  was  Dr.  Salvi, 
but  fanatical  about  Belliazzi's  Gurgi- 
tello,  and  utterly  sceptical  as  to  any 
other  waters  of  Ischia  ;  an  investigator 
of  the  chemical  virtues  of  all  the  streams 
and  sources  ;  a  student  of  their  ancient 
history  ;  and  himself  a  literary  champion 
of  the  baths  to  which  he  was  attached. 
He  was  proud  to  say  that  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  Belliazzi  baths,  after  the 
great  disturbance  caused  to  the  springs 
in  the  earthquake  of  iSSi,  had  shown 
that  none  of  the  ingredients  have  been 
altered,  and  that  the  chemical  equiva- 
lents which  gave  them  their  efficacy 
were  the  same  as  before.  I  paid  my 
subscription  of  twenty-seven  francs  for 
ten  baths,  and  became  the  possessor  of 
a  yellow  billet,  divided  into  ten  strips, 
one  of  which  was  obliterated  each  day  ; 
and  having  been  duly  cautioned  as  to 
diet,  and  manners,  and  customs,  I  was 
handed  over  to  an  attendant  who  was  to 
give  me  a  local  douche  for  five  minutes, 
and  a  bath  at  a  temperature  of  60°  for 
fifteen  minutes. 

I  saw  Dr.  Salvi  but  once — on  the  oc- 
casion of  which  I  speak — but  I  read  a 
good  deal  about  him,  and  his  name  very 
often  in  the  course  of  the  warfare  he  was 
waging  against  the  Stabilimento  Manzi, 
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the  rival  of  the  Gurgitello.  It  was  a 
great  comfort  to  one  to  know  that  if  he 
went  to  the  latter  he  would  very  possibly 
bathe  in  the  very  same  sort  of  water  as 
that  in  which  the  senators  and  others 
from  Rome,  in  times  past,  were  accus- 
tomed to  indulge.  The  natives  who  had 
time  to  study  the  subject  were,  I  dis- 
covered, very  proud  of  the  antiquity  of 
their  lovely  island  ;  which,  indeed,  they 
insisted,  on  what  authority  I  know  not, 
to  have  been  the  favorite  retreat  of 
yEneas,  from  whom  was  derived  the 
name  of  ^naria,  in  lieu  of  that  by  which 
it  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  of  Pithecusa 
and  of  Arime,  which  later  on  was  trans- 
formed into  Inarime.  The  etymologists 
have  been  much  exercised  by  these 
names.  Humboldt  would  not  hear  of 
the  idea  that  the  name  of  Pithecusa  was 
derived  from  the  apes  which  were  said 
to  have  inhabited  the  island,  for  the  rea- 
son that  he  did  not  think  it  possible 
there  could  have  been  apes  there  at  all. 
But  surely  there  might  have  been  apes 
there  as  well  as  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  ? 
It  is  much  more  likely,  indeed,  that 
there  were  apes  there  than  that  the  giant 
Typhoeus  was  buried  under  Mount 
Epomeo,  although  Homer  and  Virgil 
have'  spread  the  report.  As  to  the 
origin  of  the  modern  name  I  could  gain 
no  accurate  information.  But  in  a  little 
book  I  picked  up  in  a  shop  in  the  main 
street  of  the  town,  I  read  the  hazardous 
conjecture  that  it  was  derived  from 
"  Iscla, "  which  was  corrupted  into 
Ischia — then  came  clouds  and  darkness. 
But  of  historical  reminiscences  the  little 
book  was  full — many  of  them  interest- 
ing, if  not  authentic.  I  was  asked  to 
believe  that  the  beauty  of  the  women — 
which  in  the  case  of  the  younger  ones 
certainly  might  be  fairly  admitted' — was 
due  to  rather  an  arbitrary  proceeding  of 
Alfonso  the  First  of  Aragon,  who  drove 
the  men  out  of  the  island  when  he  had 
conquered  it,  and  gave  all  the  women  as 
wives  to  his  soldiers.  One  fact  was 
pretty  well  established — that  the  grand 
old  castle,  situated  on  the  rock  of  basalt, 
towering  above  the  town  of  Ischia 
proper,  was  built  by  that  high-handed 
potentate. 

Not  very  long  ago  there  were  not  less 
than  25,000  people  on  this  little  island. 
The  length  of  it  is  given  as  9  kilometres, 
its  breadth  5  kilometres,   and  the  cir- 


cumference 24  kilometres.  When  it  is 
considered  that  a  considerable  portion 
is  covered  by  Mount  Epomeo,  which 
rises  abruptly  from  the  sea,  though  the 
sides  are  cultivated  up  to  the  very  base 
of  the  crags,  it  seems  wonderful  how  the 
inhabitants  could  have  lived,  if  it  were 
not  that  they  depended  on  the  prey 
brought  to  them  in  the  season  by  the 
steamers  from  the  mainland,  and  on  the 
produce  of  the  sea,  which  they  carried 
for  sale  to  Naples.  But  the  labor  of 
these  poor  people  has  made  the  whole 
island,  from  the  shore  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  one  vast  garden,  rich 
with  olives,  cherries,  lemons,  grapes, 
almonds,  figs,  nectarines,  and  plums  ; 
every  yard  of  land  at  all  cultivable  being 
banked  up  by  walls,  every  pound  of 
earth  sedulously  tended. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could 
have  a  list  of  all  the  remarkable  people 
who  have  resorted  to  Ischia  as  a  pleasant 
retreat  from  trouble,  or  who  have  gone 
there  in  search  of  health  and  repose  ; 
but,  unless  it  has  been  much  changed  of 
late,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  any 
one  ever  selected  the  charming  island  as 
a  place  where  he  could  rest  in  peace  un- 
disturbed by  any  apprehension  of  danger, 
remote  from  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the 
world.  For  it  certainly  was  not  a  quiet 
island  when  I  was  there.  There  was 
plenty  of  life  and  bustle  in  the  little 
streets  of  the  town.  The  vettiirini  or 
coach  drivers,  the  muleteers  or  donkey- 
men,  the  files  of  women,  and  boys  with 
straw  hats  and  baskets  to  dispose  of,  the 
sellers  of  fruit,  made  noise  enough  in 
the  thoroughfares.  And  then  down  by 
the  beach  was  a  tumult  of  labor  in  the 
potteries  where  they  made  tiles  and 
earthenware  vessels,  as  they  have  done 
for  hundreds  of  years,  though  it  is 
probably  only  of  late  that  those  manu- 
factories have  been  provided  with  horri- 
ble chimneys  which  send  up  volumes  of 
black  smoke  to  pollute  the  pure  air. 

As  to  the  beggars,  they  pullulate  in  the 
place.  A  newspaper,  describing  a  per- 
son who  was  taken  up  for  a  small  theft, 
spoke  of  him  as  "  diprofessioiic  mendi- 
cante,"  as  it  might  write  of  a  doctor,  or 
a  lawyer,  or  a  clergyman.  The  pro- 
fessors have  regular  stands  or  stations 
along  the  thoroughfares,  and,  like  trout 
in  a  stream,  wait  for  their  prey.  In  the 
early  morning  they  distribute  themselves 
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along  the  main  roads  leading  from  the 
various  pcfisions  and  hotels  to  the  baths 
in  the  town  below,  so  that  no  one  could 
could  pass  without  hearing  a  supplica- 
tion for  every  twenty  yards  or  so  from  a 
blind  man,  or  a  lame  man  on  crutches, 
or  a  curious  deformity,  or  from  some 
old  person  who  thought  it  a  good  thing 
to  go  out  in  the  morning  and  take  the 
air  and  catch  up  a  few  halfpence  from 
the  early  travellers.  I  knew  nearly  all 
of  them  in  a  week  ;  but  once  I  made  a 
great  mistake,  for  as  I  was  turning 
down  by  a  narrow  lane  past  the  chem- 
ist's, I  was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a 
very  shrivelled  old  man,  not  quite  in 
rags  indeed,  but  still  not  over  well 
dressed,  with  fine  flowing  hair  and  face 
with  multitudinous  wrinkles.  Propped 
on  a  stick,  he  sat  on  a  low  stool  by  the 
wall.  I  stopped,  produced  a  small  coin, 
and  placed  it  on  his  knee.  But  instead 
of  being  rewafded  by  the  usual  outpour- 
ing of  benedictions  and  recommenda- 
tions to  many  saints,  I  was  met  by  a 
very  different  form  of  speech,  and,  in 
fact,  the  old  gentleman  seemed  ver}' 
much  inclined,  if  he  had  the  strength, 
to  give  me  a  whack  with  his  stick.  It 
turned  out  that  he  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  place  ;  so  I  was 
very  cautious  in  future  of  the  way  in 
which  I  offered  my  alms. 

After  the  last  flight  of  patients  had 
walked  or  driven  out  from  the  baths, 
and  the  sun  become  hot,  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  "  profession  of 
mendicants"  vanished  like  ghosts  at 
cock-crow,  but  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  boats  were  due  from  Naples,  they 
reappeared  on  quite  a  different  line 
of  country,  and  took  up  their  posi- 
tions along  the  roads  leading  from 
th€  Marina,  where  the  landing-place 
was,  up  to  the  hotels  ;  and  here  they 
were  masters  and  mistresses  of  the 
situation,  for  the  ascent  being  very 
sharp  from  the  beach,  the  horses — 
spirited  little  beasts  as  they  were— which 
drew  the  carriages  up  could  not  go  out 
of  a  strained  walk,  and  the  poorest 
cripples  were  thus  enabled  to  hop  along- 
side the  passenger  and  weary  him  with 
appeals  and  demonstrations  of  their  in- 
firmities. Probably  this  infliction  has 
grown  out  of  the  increasing  popularity 
of  the  island  as  a  health-giving  resort. 
In  times  gone  by  more  than  one  great 


personage,  as  my  little  book  tells  me, 
came  here  to  indulge  in  the  delight  of 
woe,  in  that  form  of  the  dolce  far  niente 
which  is  termed  meditation. 

But  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that  though  many  naval  officers  and 
English  tourists  visited  it  from  time  to 
time,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  this 
island  had  to  ask  "  Where  is  Ischia  ?" 
when  they  read  the  account  of  the  terri- 
ble earthquake.  Indeed,  we  all  do  not 
know  it  was  held  by  an  English  garrison 
at  the  time  of  the  old  war  with  France, 
who  kindly  blew  up  a  tower  of  great  an- 
tiquity on  their  evacuation  of  the  island, 
as  a  mark  of  satisfaction  at  their  going 
home. 

"  I  am,"  says  Bishop  Berkeley,  writ- 
ing to  Pope  in  1717,  "  lately  returned 
from  an  island  which,  were  it  set  out  in 
its  true  colors,  might  methinks  amuse 
you  agreeably  enough  for  a  minute  or 
two."  After  describing  the  island  and 
its  wonderful  fruitfulness,  the  Bishop — 
who  seems  to  have  been  there  for  three 
months,  though  he  tells  us  nothing  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  was 
resident,  or  how  he  lived— gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  prospect  from  Mount 
Epomeo  over  the  bay  and  islands,  and 
writes  : 

This  noble  landscape  would  demand  an  imag- 
ination as  warm,  and  numbers  as  flowing,  as 
your  own  to  describe  it.  The  inhabitants  of* 
this  delicious  Isle,  as  they  are  without  riches 
and  honors,  so  are  they  without  the  vices  and 
follies  which  attend  them,  and  were  they  but  as 
much  strangers  to  Revenge  as  they  are  to 
Avarice  and  Ambition,  they  would  answer  the 
poetical  notions  of  the  Golden  Age  ;  but  they 
have  got,  as  an  alloy  to  their  happiness,  the 
evil  habit  of  murdering  one  another  for  slight 
offences. 

That  habit  has  somewhat  died  out, 
but  the  people  are  still  sudden  in  quar- 
rel. Crossing  to  Naples  one  day  in  the 
steamer,  three  gendarmes  boarded  us, 
bringing  with  them  a  malefactor  in  irons 
— heavy  chains  on  his  legs  and  wrists, 
clad  in  a  red  tunic  with  a  piece  of  can- 
vas on  the  arm  numbered  21,017,  a  red 
muffin-cap,  coarse  gray  linen  trousers  — 
a  powerful  but  not  ill-looking  young 
man.  He  had  stabbed  a  friend  and  rel- 
ative in  a  quarrel,  and  was  sentenced  to 
the  galleys  for  life,  and  now  he  was  go- 
ing to  work  on  the  Mole  at  Naples,  and 
— curiously  enough — my  informant  re- 
marked that  "  it  may  be  a  good  change 
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for  him,  as  there  is  no  chance  of  his 
being  sv\'alIowed  up  in  an  earthquake 
there  !'* 

However,  I  must  say,  for  my  part,  I 
never  saw  a  quarrel  nor  a  blow  struck 
during  my  residence  in  the  island, 
though  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  what  may 
be  called  "  vociferation,"  chiefly  about 
what  a  London  cabman  would  call 
"  fares." 

There  was  nevertheless  much  political 
excitement  in  the  island,  and  bright 
yellow  and  blue  posters  were  on  the 
walls  calling  upon  the  electors  to  vote 
for  eminent  local  politicians  ;  but  I  did 
not  quite  understand  the  issues,  nor  in- 
deed the  position  the  candidates  sought 
to  attain  by  the  favor  of  the  Ischian 
population. 

Every  evening  when  the  boats  came 
in  there  descended  on  the  island  a  flight 
of  newsboys  with  the  Roma,  the 
Pongola,  the  Capitan  Fracassa,  etc., 
which  were  eagerly  bought  up  ;  the  great 
subjects  of  discussion  at  the  time  being 
the  cholera  "  which  had  been  imported 
into  Egypt  by  the  English,"  the  election 
for  the  vacancy  in  the  Parliament  for 
Rome,  the  reception  of  the  body  of 
Romolo  Gessi  at  Naples,  and  the  quar- 
antine— Which  was  now  in  full  force. 

I  plead  guilty  to  having  spent  a  very 
lazy,  indolent  time,  in  which  I  resisted 
4Tiany  opportunities  to  improve  my  mind 
with  great  success.  But  really  the 
morning  was  necessarily  devoted  to  the 
bath,  and  the  day  was  passed  in  the 
shade,  or  in  siesta,  as  the  thermometer 
generally  stood  over  80  in  the  darkest 
chamber  ;  in  the  broad  day  it  was  im- 
possible to  venture  out,  and  when  the 
evening  came,  the  only  chance  one  had 
of  a  walk  was  somewhat  shortened  by 
the  dinner-hour.  But  still  I  was  enabled 
to  go  out  a  little,  though  I  did  not  make 
the  excursion  round  the  island  by  sea, 
as  I  was  invited  to  do — the  best  way,  it 
is  said,  of  seeing  the  wonderful  clifi:s  of 
lava  which  form  bold  bluffs,  and  present 
the  most  fantastic  outlines  where  the 
lava  came  in  contact  with  the  water. 
The  Campo  Santo,  or  cemetery,  of 
Casamicciola,  stands  on  one  of  these 
bluffs  of  lava,  and  is  charmingly  laid 
out.  English  names  on  the  tombstones 
denote  that  even  the  marvellous  health- 
giving  streams  of  Ischia  cannot  avert 
death,   TYiqAiso,  or  "  burned  ground," 


is  a  perfectly  arid  rock  ;  but  in  the 
clefts  of  these  lava  streams  and  on 
the  surface  where  mould  has  gathered, 
there  is  a  brilliant  vegetation,  and  the 
quantities  of  flowering  myrtle  along  the 
coast,  particularly  near  the  cemetery, 
are  astonishing.  Stone  pines,  Spanish 
broom,  and  cacti  of  various  sorts, 
abound  in  places  which  are  not  won 
over  by  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the 
fruit-tree  ;  and  in  the  deep  dells  of  the 
vallone  forming  the  base  of  the  central 
mountain  and  its  oflishoots  are  the  hot 
springs  of  mineral  water,  coming  up 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  be 
turned  into  baths,  or  into  cooking  water, 
or  adapted  to  the  many  purposes  for 
which  the  inhabitants  have  found  them 
available.  In  one  ravine  there  is  a 
source  in  which  the  water  is  so  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  gas  that  it  is  heard 
making  a  noise  _like  a  drum,  giving  its 
name  to  the  ravine  of  '''Val  de  2am- 
buro."  In  another  valley  there  is  a 
spring  which  has  a  peculiar  property  :  if 
a  fowl  is  put  into  it  the  feathers  come  off 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  so  it  is  called 
the  "  Spenna  Pollastro,"  or  ','  pluck- 
fowl."  In  another  vallone  there  is  a 
spring  which  bleaches  linen  ;  in  another 
there  is  one  which  the  people  declare 
yielded  gold  and  silver  in  times  past. 
In  fact,  tlie  island  is  a  vast  laboratory — 
a  huge  medicine-chest.  But  we  know 
now  what  are  the  perils  which  attend 
those  who  seek  health  there. 

Although  there  was  not  much  variety 
in  the  aspect  of  the  little  villages,  Forio, 
Lacco  Ameno,  Fontana,  Serrara,  etc., 
when  the  day  was  not  too  hot  it  was 
pleasant  to  make  little  excursions  along 
the  roads,  narrow  and  dusty  as  they 
were,  shaded  by  trees  and  vines,  and  to 
look  down  from  some  culminating  point 
on  the  flat-roofed  houses,  scattered 
irregularly  on  the  slopes  of  the  hillside 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  sea,  each  with 
its  little  church  and  its  cafe,  its  priest, 
and  its  gendarmes  ;  swarming  with  chil- 
dren generally  approaching  a  piimitive 
condition  in  regard  to  dress,  and  to 
watch  the  women  at  work  in  the  fields, 
or  the  fishermen  engaged  with  their  lines 
close  at  hand  below.  I  saw  nothing  of 
the  fumarole,  or  smoke-holes,  from 
which  vapor  and  smoke'are  said  to  issue, 
around  Epomeo  ;  nor  did  I  visit  the 
baths  whence  come  streams  of  scalding 
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water  and  mud.  But  it  was  easy  when 
one  was  on  the  spot,  and  looked  down, 
from  an  elevated  point,  upon  the  island 
of  Procida,  the  islet  of  Levara,  close  at 
hand,  and  Ischia  itself,  and  then  cast 
his  eye  across  the  bay  to  A'esuvius,  to 
believe  that  those  truncated  pyramids 
rising  from  the  sea  were  in  fact  but  the 
points  of  the  craters  of  some  vast  vol- 
cano down  beneath  the  bed  of  the 
ocean. 

I  never  attempted  to  get  as  far  as  the 
lake,  which  is  an  ancient  crater  now 
filled  with  salt  water,  and  serving  as  a 
little  port  of  refuge  ;  nor  to  the  town  of 
Ischia  by  land,  content  with  the  pict- 
uresque view,  from  the  sea,  of  the 
castle,  and  of  the  ancient  houses  along 
the  beach. 

If  one  could  have  been  aware  of  the 
terrible  forces  which  were  at  work  be- 
neath that  smiling  surface,  how  delusive 
would  the  whole  of  that  bright  pageant 
— the  charming  little  villas  nestling  in 
their  gardens,  the  country  houses  white 
as  snow,  with  their  green  jalousies,  and 
the  small  spires  of  the  chapels  piercing 
the  mass  of  ifoliage — have  appeared  ! 
It  is  581  years  since  the  last  great  out- 
burst of  lava,  which  has  left  a  broad 
track,  called  the  Arso,  to  the  west  of 
Ischia,  sent  the  Syracusans  in  a  fright 
from  the  island,  which  the  colonists  of 
Euboea  abandoned  at  an  early  period  in 
consequence  of  awful  earthquakes,  with 
the  particulars  of  which  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted. Until  Vesuvius  became  ac- 
tive in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  it  is  held  by  geologists  that  Ischia 
was  the  great  safety-valve  or  escape-pipe 
for  the  volcanic  agencies  at  work  in  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro.  But  all  the  eruptions 
which  devastated  the  island,  and  drove 
out  two  successive  colonizations  in  turn, 
were  apparently  stilled  forever. 

There  will  be,  no  doubt,  a  close  inves- 
tigation into  the  actual  geological  con- 
dition of  the  island,  because  it  will  be 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
Government  will  permit  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  town  of  Casamicciola,  which 
will  otherwise  be  certainly  immediately 
proceeded  with  in  spite  of  the  two  catas- 
trophes of  1 88 1  and  of  last  July,  so  great 
is  the  efficacy  of  the  waters,  so  urgent 
the  need  of  the  people  of  the  island  for 
extraneous  means  of  support,  and  I  will 
add,  so  great  is  the  beauty  of  the  scene 


itself  and  the  attractions  afforded  to  the 
sick  and  weary.  In  the  pursuit  of  health 
and  of  repose  people  will  brave  great 
risks  of  death.  Perhaps  some  research 
will  determine  how  it  is  that  Ischia  itself 
and  its  proud  castle  have  been  exempted 
from  the  shocks  which  have  twice 
brought  ruin  on  a  hamlet  a  ftw  miles 
off. 

Undeterred  by  any  apprehension  of 
the  recent  outburst  of  these  forces  which 
had  given  such  a  warning  two  years  ago, 
people  were  busy  building  new  houses 
and  re|)airing  old,  and  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage.  Some,  indeed,  had 
settled  down  quietly  amid  their  vine- 
yards to  abide  forever — that  is,  as  long 
as  they  lived  ;  among  them  a  lady.  Miss 

M ,     who    had     a    charming    villa 

perched  high  above  Ua  Piccola  Senti- 
nella,  who  gathered  the  English  visitors 
to  tea  and  music  of  an  evening  before 
dinner.  One  of  my  acquaintance  pro- 
posed, as  land  was  to  be  had  at  a  cheap 
rate,  to  buy  a  little  plot  on  which  to 
build  a  villa  which  should  be  a  pied-a- 
terre  for  either  or  both  ;  and  when  I 
asked,  "  What  about  the  earthquakes  ?'* 
he  laughed  and  said,  "  There  won't  be 
one  for  a  thousand  years  !" 

I  was  rather  struck  by  the  absence  of 
birds  ;  but  I  was  informed  that  quails 
came  in  considerable  quantities  to  the 
island  during  their  migration,  and  it  was 
hinted  that  a  detei mined  sportsman 
might  get  such  a  thing  as  a  partridge. 
There  were  many  blackbirds,  indeed, 
and  the  inevitable  sparrow,  and  an  un- 
usual sort  of  swallow,  ditTering  some- 
what in  color  and  shape  from  our  own, 
hawking  about  the  cliffs. 

The  vegetable  wealth,  however,  of  the 
island  seemed  extraordinary,  and  the 
table  of  the  hotel  was  covered  at  meal- 
times with  delicious  fruit,  especially  figs, 
as  well  as  with  flasks  of  an  excellent 
golden-colored  wine,  made  from  the 
grapes  which  grew  in  our  host's  enclosure 
. — equal,  he  proudly  maintained,  to  the 
finest  Capri — and  I  was  told  of  one 
peculiar  plant,  called  the  ^^4'''''^  ^^  Santa 
Restituta^  which  is  found  only  on  the 
sea-beach  at  Lacco,  close  to  Casamic- 
ciola. This  plant  is  supposed  to  mark 
the  place  where  the  body  of  the  martyr 
of  that  name  was  drifted  across  the  sea 
from  Naples,  and  it  is  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  world.     But  of  this,  and  of 
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many  other  things  which  I  was  told,  I 
cannot  answer  for  certain. 

Morning,  noon,  and  night  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  monotonous  notes  of 
conch- shells,  sounded  by  the  watchers 
over  the  vineyards  and  gardens  to  scare 
away  thieves  and  birds.* 

Day  after  day  our  lives  quietly  glided 
on,  and  if  ever  there  was  an  island 
which  the ,  lotus-eaters  might  select,  it 
was  this  doomed  spot.  The  air  was 
delicious,  but,  unless  to  the  younger  and 
more  intrepid,  who  delighted  in  climbing 
the  mountain,  or  making  excursions  to 
the  small  towns,  as  like  each  other  as 
peas,  which  lay  nestling  dowa  by  the 
sea-side  in  the  valleys  formed  by  the 
spurs  of  Mount  Epomeo,  there  was  little 
to  break  the  monotony  of  going  down  to 
the  baths  and  coming  up  from  them, 
and  the  intervals  between  early  coffee, 
the  mid-day  repast,  and  dinner,  till  bed- 
time came,  according  to  one's  taste, 
after  an  hour  or  two  spent  in  watching 
Vesuvius,  or  listening  to  the  music  in 
the  salon,  or  a  desultory  game  of 
moderate  whist.  Indeed  the  doctors 
enjoined  repose  as  one  of  the  concomi- 
tants of  the  bath,  and  patients  were 
ordered  to  lie  down  and  to  do  nothing 
whatever  for  an  hour  at  least  after  they 
returned  to  the  hotel  from  the  Stabili- 
mento.  There  were  among  the  com- 
pany several  accomplished  musicians, 
especially  Mr.  Struve,  a  young  gentle- 
man whose  fate  has  touched  so  deeply 
all  who  knew  him — an  admirable  pianist, 
whose  playing  was  full  of  expression  and 
masterly  in  execution,  f 

As  to  the  general  effect  of  the  baths  I 
could  not  quite  make  up  my  mmd  ;  but 
I  certainly  thought  it  depressing.  The 
local  influence,  however,  was  unmistak- 
ably good  ;  and  I  was  emerging  rapidly 
from  a  state  of  crippledom  to  one  of 
comparative  activity.  I  was  exercised, 
however,  about  the  Gurgitello  because 
there  was  in  connection  with  it  some  ap- 
paratus I  could  not  quite  understand. 
There  was  a  steam-engine  at  work,  and 
I  could  not  quite  see  the  necessity  for 
such  an  adjunct  if  there  was  a  natural 
sorge7ite.     And  then  once  or    twice    I 

*  "  Et  tua,  Triton,  buccina  torta, 
Nocte  silente  littora  complet." 
t   He   was   at   the    piano    playing    Chopin's 
Marche  Funchre,  a  favorite  piece  of  his,  when 
the  earthquake  destroyed  the  hotel. 


heard  strange  noises  down  below  in  the 
earth,  or  fancied  I  did,  right  through 
the  marble  ;  but  when  I  spoke  of  them  to 
the  attendant,  he  smiled  and  said  "  it 
was  the  water  in  the  pipes."  And 
making  a  similar  remark  to  one  of  the 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment, he  asked  me  rather  tartly  if  I 
"  did  not  hear  noises  in  a  bath  at  home 
when  I  turned  on  the  water." 

Although  there  were  photographs  of 
the  destruction  caused  by  the  earth- 
quake two  years  ago,  and  there  were 
traces  of  its  effects  on  the  church  walls, 
and  in  the  masses  of  ruins  of  the  houses 
a  short  way  above  the  "  Piccola  Senli- 
nella, ' '  I  could  not  get  any  one  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  there  was  danger  of  a 
similar  disturbance.  Certainly  if  for  a 
restoration  to  health  it  was  worth  while 
running  a  little  risk,  there  was  reason 
for  coming  to  Ischia  ;  for  I  saw  day 
after  day  people  who  had  arrived  in  a 
state  of  suffering  and  decrepitude  mak- 
ing progress  toward  recovery  of  peace  of 
body  at  all  events. 

At  five  o'clock  every  morning  the 
steamer  went  off  with  the' hotel  commis- 
sioners and  the  early  risers  to  Naples. 
Another  went  later  in  the  day.  And 
both  returned  in  the  evening,  generally 
bringing  a  contingent  of  visitors  to  the 
various  hotels — the  Manzi,  the  Pension 
de  Rome,  the  Villa  Verde,  and  all  the 
other  "  villas,"  turned  during  the  season 
into  boarding-houses  and  restaurants. 
The  arrivals  of  the  steamers  were  per- 
haps the  incidents  of  life  which  exercised 
the  greatest  attraction  for  the  visitors. 
There  was  generally  an  irregular  proces- 
sion down  to  the  Marina,  as  the  smoke 
rising  from  over  the  side  of  the  hill  an- 
nounced the  approach  from  Procida  of 
the  Leone  or  its  fellow,  although  noth- 
ing more  interesting  might  be  expected 
than  the  landing  of  a  few  passengers  at 
the  little  quay,  and  the  overhauling  of 
the  bundles  and  baskets  and  portman- 
teaus of  the  fresh  arrivals  by  the  vigilant 
officers  of  the  Dazio.  This  is  not  the 
place  in  which  to  vent  the  feelings  I  en- 
tertain against  that  abominable  institu- 
tion—the Dazio — which  seems  the  most 
perfect  contrivance  for  crushing  the 
poor  and  breaking  down  all  internal 
trade  that  ever  was  devised — an  octroi 
of  the  most  tyrannous  and  vicious  kind 
— the  plague  of  Italy  from  end  to  end. 
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I  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  was  in- 
vited to  a  picnic  party  outside  the  walls 
of  Rome,  and  who  lOok  with  him  a  litre 
of  wine  to  contribute  to  the  repast. 
The  wine  was  not  needed,  and  so  he 
brought  it  back  ;  and  because  he  re- 
turned by  another  road,  and  passed 
another  gate,  he  had  to  pay  duty  upon 
the  litre,  although  he  could  prove  that 
he  had  taken  it  out  of  the  city  a  couple 
of  hours  before.  At  Ischia,  a  small 
army  of  these  soldiery  of  the  Customs, 
with  sword-bayonets  and  rifles,  in  full 
uniform,  are  at  each  landing-place  to 
inspect  everything  that  arrives,  and  to 
carry  off  every  article  liable  to  duty  to 
the  Dazio,  although  it  has  been  carried 
only  from  the  opposite  shore.  The  cost 
of  such  a  force  must  be  very  great  ;  but 
I  am  told  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
maintaining  the  Dazio  is  that  it  gives 
employment  to  a  certain  number  of 
able-bodied  men  of  a  military  character, 
and  prevents  their  becoming  trouble- 
some. To  the  Daziari  must  be  added  a 
force  of  gendarmerie  in  cocked  hats  and 
long  dress-coats,  armed  to  the  teeth. 
The  population  generally  are  peaceable, 
and  not  criminal,  but  they  are  quarrel- 
some enough,  and  the  use  of  the  stiletto 
in  deciding  arguments  is  not  unknown 
among  them.  As  far  as  I  could  judge, 
they  had  but  few  pleasures  and  a  great 
deal  of  work  ;  but  certainly  they  had 
also  fine  bursts  of  idleness  when  the 
numerous  saints'  days  and  feasts 
liberated  them  from  any  claim  of  duty 
except  idling  or  dancing  the  tarantella  in 
the  evening.  They  were  much  given  to 
fireworks,  and  on  St.  Peter's  Day,  the 
29th  of  June,  the  fishermen  celebrated 
the  festival  of  their  patron  saint  by  a 
procession  in  the  streets,  and  by  a  great 
gathering  in   front   of   the    wine-shops. 

Now  and  then  a  few  of  the  boatmen 
came  up  to  the  hotel,  the  servants,  male 
and  female,  turned  out  in  the  hall,  and 
the  visitors  assembled  to  see  them  dance 
the  tarantella,  which  I  must  admit,  after 
a  while,  did  not  give  me  so  much 
pleasure  as  it  appeared  to  afford  to  those 
who  took  part  in  it.  Then,  of  course,  we 
had  conjurors  and  photographers  and 
strolling  minstrels.  By  degrees  the 
visitors  to  the  hotel  formed  themselves 
into  little  cliques,  not  always  hostile  or 
indifferent — a  common  point  of  union 
between  them    being  formed    by  little 


Berri,  Mrs.  Struve's  pet  terrior,*  which 
went  incessantly  from  one  group  to  the 
other  in  search  of  fun  or  excitement  ; 
and  by  the  music  every  evening  which, 
varying  occasionally  in  its  merits  and 
attractions  in  some  respects,  never  failed 
when  Mr.  Struve  was  playing,  or  when 

the    lovely    voice    of was    heard 

through  open  windows,  to  fill  the  salon. 
I  began  to  know  the  people  in  Casa- 
micciola.  On  my  way  to  the  baths,  I 
exchanged  daily  civilities  with  a  very  in- 
telligent-looking and  courteous  apothe- 
cary. He  always  took  off  his  hat  with  a 
"  Buon  giorno,  Signor.''  I  returned 
his  salutation,  and  occasionally  we  ex- 
changed an  observation  about  the 
weather,  agreeing  that  it  was  very  hot, 
as  it  certainly  was.  I  had  my  pet  beg- 
gars, who  came  in  for  a  copper  when  I 
happened  to  possess  one,  as  I  had  my 
aversions — harpies  whom  I  often  put 
myself  to  immense  inconvenience  to 
avoid  by  sudden  retreats  or  devious 
wanderings,  to  turn  their  flanks.  My 
vetturino,  Antonio, f  established  such  a 
vested  interest  in  me,  that  he  would 
not  allow  any  one  to  go  near  me,  but  ap- 
propriated me  at  once  the  moment  I  ap- 
peared in  sight,  whether  I  wished  it  or 
not.  On  one  person,  however,  I  could 
make  no  impression — ^an  old  woman  who 
kept  the  Sale  e  Tabacchi  establishment 
on  the  Marina,  where  I  used  to  resort 
when  I  wanted  something  to  smoke  ; 
the  minghetta  tabacchi  at  lod.  apiece 
being  the  highest  form,  and  most  expen- 
sive of  tobacco  enjoyments  known  to  the 
place.  This  old  lady,  somehow  or  other, 
appeared  to  have  formed  the  idea  that  I 
was  a  coiner,  and  nothing  would  induce 
her  to  take  any  piece  of  solid  money 
from  me,  whether  five-franc,  two-franc, 
or  one  franc.  She  must  have  paper  ; 
otherwise  she  pretended  she  had  no 
change  and  could  not  give  me  the 
tobacco.  So  occasionally,  when  I  hap- 
pened to  have  none  of  the  dirty  little 
parallelograms  of  the  National  Bank, 
which  1  suppose  she  thought  could  not 
be  forged,  1  had  to  send  in  Antonio  to 
buy  my  cigars.  The  padre  of  the  little 
chapel  on  the  hill  and  I  had  also  got  to 
speaking  terms,  and  I  was  familiar  with 


*  Saved,  the  ox\\y  survivor  of  that  party. 
t  I  cannot  ascertain  his  fate  ;  an  excellent 
fellow. 
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the  postman.  But  attempts  at  conver- 
sation with  the  inhabitants  were  for  the 
most  part  baffled  by  want  of  a  proper 
medium  in  which  to  express  our 
thoughts.  The  priest,  indeed,  thought 
that  Latin  might  be  useful  ;  but  quota- 
tions from  Virgil  and  bits  of  Horace  did 
not  always  supply  means  of  conversation 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
hour. 

There  are  repeated  entries  in  my  diary 
as  to  the  appearance  of  Vesuvius  ;  but 
of  course  I  could  not  maintain  my  view 
that  it  was  unusually  active  in  face  of 
the  opposition  of  people  who  knew  bet- 
ter, and  who  declared  there  was  "  noth- 
ing unusual."  On  the  26th  of  June  : 
"  Vesuvius  very  active  to-day  ;  and  un- 
usually dense  and  lofty  column  of  smoke 
rising  from  the  summit  like  a  plume 
fx-om  a  staff-officer's  cocked  hat."  On 
the  28th  of  June  :  "  Strange  noises  in 
the  air,  as  if  of  rolling  thunder  very  high 
up.  I  was  told  it  was  from  the  work- 
men. For  the  last  three  days  fifteen  or 
sixteen  men  armed  with  wooden  ram- 
mers, like  those  formerly  used  by  street 
paviors,  have  been  on  the  top  of  a  house 
down  below  us  pounding  down  a  con- 
crete of  white  cement  of  which  the  roofs 
of  all  the  houses  here  are  made.  They 
advance  in  line,  thumping  with  regularity 
like  one  man  and  singing  in  chorus,  and 
when  they  have  crossed  along  from  side 
to  side  of  the  roof,  they  wheel  in  line 
and  return  the  same  way.  To-day  the 
work  seemed  complete,  and  they 
marched  round  the  building  in  proces- 
sion. I  do  not  think  it  was  they  who 
made  the  noise  I  heard." 

''June  30th.  The  young  cavalry 
officer.  Miss  Roberton,  and  the  charm- 
ing Florentine  lady  who  speaks  English 
so  well,  started  off  on  horseback  and 
went  up  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Epomeo,  whence  they  had  a  lovely  view 
all  over  the  bay  and  the  islands.  I  was 
not  able  to  join  them,  as  I  could  not 
yet  manage  the  saddle  ;  but  I  went  out  to 
look  through  my  glass  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  in  order  to  make  them  out.  As  I 
rested  it  on  the  wall  1  felt  a  strange  kind 
of  tremor,  as  if  the  stones  were  shak- 
ing." 

"  J^^^y  3d.  I  was  awake  at  dawn,  and 
looked  out  on  the  sea.  It  was  steel- 
colored.  The  mountains  in  the  back- 
ground    seemed    purple     and     black. 


Vesuvius  poured  out  jet-black  smoke, 
the  effect  of  the  light  behind.  The 
fumes  from  the  crater,  being  opaque, 
seemed  to  me  as  if  a  sheet  of  ebon  dark- 
ness was  suspended  in  the  sky,  whereas 
the  smoke  is  really  snowy-white,  and 
turned  so  when  the  sun  came  out  upon 
it.  The  coast-line  was  quite  clear  when 
the  sun  rose  at  4  :  32  from  behind  the 
range  opposite  my  window,  but  it  was 
obscured  by  a  huge  cloud,  which  formed, 
apparently,  behind  the  hill,  and  floated 
right  over  Vesuvius.  The  steely  sea, 
like  a  mountam  lake,  on  the  still  expanse 
of  which  the  hulls  and  sails  were  re- 
flected, was  studded  with  the  speronari, 
which  seemed  as  if  carved  out  of  char- 
coal, black  as  the  volcanic  smoke. 
Down  below  my  window  the  little 
steamer  for  Naples  was  just  waking  up, 
and  a  solitary  figure  walked  along  the 
pier.  A  small  boat  was  moving  off  from 
the  shore — I  could  hear  the  sound  of 
oars  from  which  broken  lines  of  the 
water  scarred  the  still  surface,  moving 
on  in  widening  curves  from  the  beach. 
The  tile-makers'  chimneys  were  busy 
polluting  the  morning  air,  and  from 
the  Marina  a  sweep  of  vine,  fig,  and 
olive  lands,  dotted  by  flat-roofed  houses 
with  white  lines  of  green  lattices,  rose 
up  to  "  Piccola  Sentinella,"  higher  and 
higher  still,  up  to  the  brightest  green, 
laden  with  grapes  and  fruit,  to  the  foot 
of  the  yellovv- white  rocks  which  form 
the  serrated  peaks  of  Mount  Epomeo. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  picture.  Is  Ty- 
phoeus,  who  dwells  beneath,  dead  ?  Or 
will  he  ever  struggle  again  to  get  out  at 
the  Olympians  ?  The  shape  of  the  in- 
dent of  the  mountain,  in  which  the 
houses  which  form  the  town  cluster  or 
spread  with  terraces,  the  wavy  lines  of 
which  are  hidden  by  the  trees,  is  that  of 
half  a  teacup — a  semisphere  turned  out- 
ward." 

The  heat  at  mid-day  drove  most  of  us 
to  take  refuge  in  darkened  rooms  and 
enjoy  the  universal  siesta  ;  but  morning 
and  evening  were  heavenly.  In  a  week 
more  the  sun  became  intensely  powerful 
at  noon.  I  have  an  entry  in  my  diary 
for  the  loth  of  July  :  "  Seven  a.m. 
Thermometer  So°  in  my  room."  Just 
at  this  time  the  passenger  boats  brought 
great  crowds  of  visitors,  mostly  Italians  ; 
and  their  influence  was  felt  in  a  proposal 
to  change  the  hour  of  the  table  d'hote. 
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so  as  to  have  the  collazione  at  two 
o'clock,  and  the  dinner  at  half  past 
eight,  which  to  the  English  faction  was 
distasteful. 

So  "delicious,"  to  use  Bishop 
Berkeley's  adjective,  did  I  find  the 
island,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  re- 
gret I  found  myself  compelled  to  short- 
en my  visit,  and  that  1  made  up  my 
mind  to  strike  out  into  the  world  and  all 
its  tumults  from  that  quiet  happy  rest- 
ing-place. Tor  some  days  before  my 
departure  I  had  to  hurry  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  island  and  Naples,  so  that  I 
did  not  keep  my  usual  regular  notes  of 
the  trivial  events  of  each  day.  But 
when  I  had  at  last  to  pack  up  my  port- 
manteau, I  made  a  solemn  league  and 
covenant  with  myself  that  I  would  soon 
return,  and  indeed  I  told  Madame 
Dombre  that  it  was  my  intention  to  visit 
her  again  ere  I  finally  turned  my  f*ce 
toward  England.  What  determined  me 
mainly  to  leave  was  the  fact  that  I  had 
experienced  all  the  benefit  which  I 
thought  it  possible  the  baths  could  be- 
stow, and  that  I  was  anxious  to  go  to 
Rome  while  it  was  yet  possible  to  stir 
out  in  the.  streets,  in  order  to  visit  a 
friend  who  was  about  to  leave  the  Im- 
perial City,  and  to  take  a  look  at  the 
new  and  interesting  excavations  in  the 
Forum. 

What  a  happy,  pleasant  company  I 
left  !  Even  those  who  were  most 
troubled  by  their  ailments  were  gather- 
ing up  their  spirits  under  the  influence 
of  the  pure  air  and  the  effects  of  the' 
mineral  waters.  The  intimacy  of  the 
table  d'hote    had    developed     with    my 


neighbors  into  something  like  friendship. 
The  day  I  bade  them  good-by  I  was 
surprised  by  an  ejaculation  from  an 
young  lady.  "  How,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  I  wish  I  were  going  with  you  !"  "  T 
should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  compliment,"  I  said,  "  if  I  thought 
that  you  did  not  mean  that  you  wished 
to  go  to  Homburg  or  Monte  Carlo,  or 
some  livelier  spot  than  this.  Why 
should  you  desire  to  leave  beautiful 
Ischia  ?"  "Because,"  she  replied, 
laughingly,  "  I  am  afraid  of  being  swal- 
lowed up  in  one  of  those  horrible  earth- 
quakes."* 

I  see  her  fair  young  face  as  I  recall 
the  words  ;  I  see  through  the  open  win- 
dows the  groups  seated  in  the  salon 
listening  to  one  of  the  loveliest  voices 
ever  heard,  or  to  the  strains  of  the 
music  which  Mr.  Struve  led  with  such 
exquisite  taste.  I  see  the  German  art- 
ists seated  in  one  of  the  bowers  over 
their  coffee  and  cigarettes,  the  maimed 
soldiers  pacing  the  gravelled  walk, 
and  all  the  little  coteries  gossiping  in 
their  easy  chairs  on  the  open  terrace 
looking  out  upon  the  sea.  My  eye  wan- 
ders back  over  that  lovely  island  which 
Bishop  Berkeley  described  to  Pope  as 
"  an  epitome  of  the  whole  earth  ;"  and 
I  ask  myself,  is  it  possible  that  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  m  fifteen  seconds, 
such  a  scene  of  human  happiness  and 
industry,  peace  and  pleasure,  should 
have  been  swept  into  a  common  ruin,  in 
one  of  the  most  awful  catastrophes  re- 
corded in  the  recent  history  of  the 
world  ? — Nineteenth  Century. 


MODERN    DRESS. 
BY    MRS.     G.     AR.MYTAGE. 


The  progress  of  civilization  has  de- 
veloped the  decorative  tendencies  in 
every  direction,  but  the  original  im- 
pulses are  found  in  all  countries  and  in 
all  times.  The  savage  who  shows  a 
curious  taste  in  nose  pieces  and  body 
paint  is  as  much  a  votary  of  fashion  as  the 
Parisienne  whose  whole  soul  is  concen- 
trated upon  the  effectiveness  of  her 
dress.  Both  sexes  have  been  equally 
weak  at  times  in  their  slavish  surrender 
to  this  tyrannical  despotism.     But  the 


males  have  in  a  measure  emancipated 
themselves.  The  garb  of  our  modern 
bucks  and  bloods  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  the  dandies  and  macaronis 
of  the  past.  Their  attire  has  some 
manliness  in  it,  they  are  sensibly  shod  ; 
the  stuffs  they  wear  are  serviceable,  and 
suited  to  our  changeable  seasons.  It  is 
no  longer  the  custom  to  swallow  up  a 


*  It  was  her  fate  ;  a  few  days  afterward  that 
fear  was  realized. 
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whole  patrimony  in  tailors'  bills.  The 
lavish  employment  of  the  most  costly 
materials  has  also  disappeared.  Silks 
and  satins,  except  as  regards  gorgeous 
socks  or  decorative  neckties,  are  left  to 
women.  The  use  of  fiills  and  jabots  of 
rare  Valenciennes  has  gone  with  full- 
bottomed  wigs  and  small-clothes  of  gold 
brocade.  Men  do  not  wear  shirts  which 
cost  ten  or  twenty  pounds  apiece,  as 
they  did  when  that  sum  meant  six  or 
seven  times  its  present  value  ;  nor  do 
they  fix  priceless  jewels  in  their  shoe- 
laces, or  carry  muffs  of  rare  furs  on  their 
hands.  The  present  fashions  are  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  upon  those  of  even  a 
more  recent  period.  The  tight-fitting, 
high-collared  monstrosities  of  the 
Georgian  epoch  went  out  with  the  king 
who  permitted  a  seam  but  called  a  crease 
intolerable.  No  one,  not  the  most 
fatuous  and  empty-headed  devotee  of 
high  collars  and  single  studded-shirts, 
would  give  a  tithe  of  the  time  Beau 
Brummell  devoted  to  his  voluminous  and 
largely  unsuccessful  ties. 

But  with  the  weaker  sex  the  reverse  is 
still  the  case.  While  men  have  in  a 
measure  shaken  themselves  free,  women 
are  now,  as  ever,  completely  under  the 
dominion  of  dress.  The  passion  is  as 
old  as  the  hills.  Hebrew  wives  and 
maidens  laced  tightly,  and  added  fringes 
of  gay  colors  to  their  snow-white  robes. 
For  them  a  sister  discovered  in  Solo- 
men's  reign  the  special  uses  of  the  silk 
worm  :  "  Ce  ver  rarnpant  qui  habille 
I'homme  de  feuilles  d'arbres  elaborees 
dans  son  sein."  Egyptian  beauties,  sit- 
ting under  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids 
in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  sleeked  and 
preened  themselves  before  their  brightly 
burnished  brazen  mirrors,  heightening 
their  charms  with  collyrium  and  henna, 
and  trying  new  effects  in  costume. 
Artifice  was  resorted  to  by  the  ladies  of 
Greece  to  increase  their  beauty  ;  they, 
too,  wore  body  bands  and  belts  to  im- 
prove their  figures,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  celebrated  girdle  of 
Venus  was  the  germ  and  prototype  of 
the  modern  stays.  The  Roman  matrons 
carried  the  rage  for  dress  to  extravagant 
excess.  The  beauty  who  would  preserve 
her  complexion  slept  with  a  flour  poul- 
tice on  her  face  ;  she  bathed  in  asses' 
milk,  and  spent  long  hours  at  her  toilette 
braiding,  dyeing,  and  dressing  her  beau- 


tiful hair,  of  which  all  the  ladies  of 
Rome  were  especially  proud.  Her  gar- 
ments were  rich  and  varied  in  color,  if 
not  in  shape,  but  the  coquettish  taste  of 
the  wearer  could  give  endless  changes  to 
the  draping  of  the  palla,  or  stole. 
Later  civilization  has  proved  as  fanciful 
in  matters  of  dress  as  the  old.  The  sex 
through  countless  generations  has  main- 
tained the  traditions  handed  down  from 
classical  times.  Sovereigns  set  the 
fashions  to  the  ladies  of  their  court  ;  the 
crowd  followed  suit,  and  set  sumptuary 
laws  at  defiance.  One  Queen  intro- 
duced the  bonnet  a  canon  ;  another  the 
"  sugar-loaf"  head  tie.  Catherine  de 
Medici  ruled  French  fashion  with  the 
most  imperious  sway.  She  laid  down 
limits  which  waists  should  not  exceed, 
and  popularized  a  cruel  steel  corset,  in- 
tended to  compass  these  dimensions. 
CXir  own  Queen  Bess  was  a  woman  to 
the  finger  tips  as  regarded  matters  of 
dress.  She  was  fond  of  the  most  gor- 
geous apparel,  and  at  her  death  her 
wardrobe  was  found  to  contain  three 
thousand  costumes.  Her  loyal  female 
subjects  freely  imitated  her  example  ; 
and  their  fondness  for  colossal  ruffs 
stiff  with  the  newly  introduced  starch, 
for  long-waisted  gowns  made  of  silk  vel- 
vet, satin,  taffety,  or  grograine,  brought 
down  upon  them  much  caustic  satire  at 
the  time. 

On  the  Continent  also,  century  after 
century,  fashion  ran  riot.  France,  or 
more  exactly  Paris,  had  early  claimed 
the  right  she  still  exercises  to  dictate  the 
mode,  and  thence  issued,  season  after 
season,  new-fangled  and  perpetually 
changing  styles.  Now  short  skirts  suc- 
ceeded long  trains,  trailing  yards  be- 
hind ;  low  dresses  were  followed  by 
more  demure  high  collars  and  frills  ; 
after  "  strait  gowns"  came  the  fardin- 
gale,  which  in  its  turn  developed  into 
the  hoop,  with  its  concomitants  of 
patches,  paint,  and  high-heeled  shoes. 
A  return  to  Arcadian  simplicity  was  the 
natural  reaction  from  elaborate  artificial 
constructions  which  altogether  concealed 
the  natural  lines  of  the  figure.  Short 
waists  and  limp  clinging  draperies  came 
in  to  expose  every  contour  ;  stays  and 
corsets  were  for  a  time  discredited,  only 
to  be  reintroduced,  and  with  them  the 
whole  circle  of  fashions  which  had  once 
already  had  their  day.     Burton  has  well 
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summed  up  the  case  against  the  sex 
he  affected  to  despise  :  "  They  (the 
women)  crush  in  their  feet  and  bodies, 
hurt  and  crucify  themselves  ;  sometimes 
in  lax  clothes,  a  hundred  yards,  I  think, 
in  a  gown  or  a  sleeve  ;  and  sometimes, 
again,  so  short  ///  /ii/dos  cspriviant artus. 
Now  long  tails  and  trains,  and  then 
short,  up  and  down,  high,  low,  thick, 
and  thin  ;  now  little  or  no  bands,  then 
thick  as  cart-wheels  ;  now  loose  bodies, 
then  great  fardingales  and  close  girt." 

Never  perhaps  in  the  whole  history  of 
female  costume  has  dress  exercised  a 
more  powerful  and  widespread  dominion 
than  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  More  than  one  explanation 
may  be  given  for  this.  It  may  be  traced 
primarily  to  the  influence  and  example 
of  one  beautiful  woman  at  the  head  of 
society  and  in  the  capital  which  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  the  centre 
and  starting-point  of  fashion.  The  as- 
cendancy of  the  Second  Empire  was  para- 
mount in  matters  of  taste.  The  Empress 
Eugenie  swayed  the  social  world  of  Eu- 
rope more  effectively  than  Napoleon 
III.  the  political.  A  single  circum- 
stance will  sufficiently  prove  this.  Her 
adoption  of  a  wide  skirt  at  once  re- 
introduced the  fashion  of  hoops  and 
brought  about  the  reign  of  hideous  crin- 
oline. This  is  so  far  the  last  instance 
of  the  effect  a  single  individual  in  high 
place  can  produce  upon  an  imitative 
crowd.  Social  history,  indeed,  is  full 
of  such  cases  :  of  the  patch  first  applied 
to  hide  an  ugly  wen  ;  of  cushions  car- 
ried to  equalize  strangely  deformed 
hips  ;  of  long  skirts  to  cover  ugly  feet, 
and  long  shoes  to  hide  an  excrescence 
on  the  toe.  The  well-known  case  of  the 
Isabeau  lace  may  also  be  quoted  here  : 
the  yellowish-white  dingy  colored  lace, 
(foreshadowing  probably  the  coffee- 
colored  lace  of  recent  days)  which  Arch- 
duke Albert's  queen  made  the  fashion 
when  she  swore  she  would  not  change 
her  linen  till  Ostend  was  taken  ;  an  oath 
which  must  have  cost  her  much,  as  "  the 
siege,  unluckily  for  her  comfort,  lasted 
three  years."  The  authority  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie  was  not  limited,  how- 
ever, to  the  popularization  of  the  crino- 
line. It  also  developed  enormously  the 
rage  for  smart  clothes.  The  Empress 
dressed  magnificently  and  with  lavish 
expenditure  herself,  and  she  expected 
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every  one  about  her  to  do  the  same. 
Like  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Philip  II.,  she 
seldom  if  ever  wore  the  same  dress  twice. 
It  was  displeasing  to  her  when  people's 
wardrobes  were  meagre.  Nassau  Senior 
tells  us  in  his  "  Conversations"  that  she 
had  a  wonderful  memory,  and  often  dis- 
played it  by  reminding  some  unfortunate 
woman  that  she  had  admired  a  certain 
dress  already.  No  wonder  that  under 
this  regime  the  most  noted  dressmakers 
fattened  and  rapidly  grew  rich.  The 
artiste  whom  the  Empress  especially 
patronized  made  her  fortune  in  a  few 
years  and  retired  into  private  life  long 
before  the  Empire  to  which  she  owed  it 
tottered  to  its  fall.  This  same  period 
saw  the  foundation  of  several  Parisian 
houses  which  have  now  a  world  wide 
reputation,  one  among  them  being  that 
established  by  an  Englishman,  a  native 
of  Lincolnshire,  Mr.  Worth. 

This  excessive  fondness  for  display 
was  hot  long  limited  to  France.  It  soon 
spread  to  other  civilized  countries.  The 
United  States  was  perhaps  the  first  to 
surrender  to  its  engrossing  influence, 
probably  because  Americans  have  al- 
ways been  connected  in  very  close  ties 
with  Paris,  a  reason  no  doubt  too  for 
their  generally  correct  and  enlightened 
taste  in  dress.  The  wave  of  luxury  in 
costume  reached  this  country  later  and 
made  slower  progress.  But  the  move- 
ment has  never  halted  or  been  retro- 
grade. English  women  were  at  one 
time  open  to  the  reproach  that  the  bulk 
of  them  had  atrociously  bad  taste. 
This  has  by  no  means  been  entirely  re- 
moved, but  it  must  be  patent  to  even  the 
most  uninstructed  observer  that  there  is 
a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  our  countrywomen  who  dress 
well.  As  a  general  rule,  this  free,  not 
to  say  lavish,  expenditure  is  most  com- 
mon among  the  opulent  middle  class. 
Many  of  the  greatest  ladies  in  name  and 
position  dress  as  cheaply  as  they  can. 
It  is  not  from  neediness,  nor  yet  from 
niggardliness  ;  they  merely  follow  the 
traditions  in  which  they  have  been 
trained.  They  are  often  unable  to 
recognize  really  perfect  dressing  or  to 
distinguish  it  from  bad.  They  pass 
their  lives  trusting  to  an  experienced 
lady's  maid  to  cut  out  and  fit  the  de- 
signs which  they  have  evolved  from 
their  own  consciousness  or  the  fashion- 
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plates  of  the  lady's  newspaper.  Under 
such  circumstances  they  cannot  be  said 
to  lead  the  fashion  ;  often  enough 
they  are  not  even  interested  in  it.  Now 
and  again  some  active-minded  personage 
busies  herself  to  bring  about  what 
seems  to  her  an  imperatively  needed  re- 
form. Thus  Lady  Harberton  has  de- 
voted much  energy  and  intelligence  to 
the  evangel  of  the  divided  skirt,  a  style 
of  dress  so  utterly  opposed  to  all  the 
true  springs  of  feminine  action  as  re- 
gards apparel  that  it  is  morally  impossi- 
ble that  it  can  ever  be  made  popular. 
The  principles  which  underlie  the  Ra- 
tional Dress  Association  are  false  to  na- 
ture. Here  again  the  female  sex  is 
asked  to  accept  ugliness  for  the  ques- 
tionable privilege  of  being  the  more  able 
to  practice  athletic  sports.  The  sup- 
porters of  this  movement  practically 
sealed  its  fate  when  they  were  persuaded 
into  exhibiting  publicly  the  clothing 
they  advocated. 

It  is  not  among  ^hese  really  hair- 
brained  reformers  that  we  must  look  for 
the  leaders  of  fashion  of  to-day.  Fashions 
are  in  reality  made  popular  by  humbler 
people  and  of  lesser  station,  members 
neither  of  the  aristocracy  nor  of  the 
plutocracy,  but  yet  persons  so  far  be- 
longing to  both  that  they  can  boast  of 
good  breeding  and  the  right  to  enter  the 
best  society,  with  sufficiently  ample 
means  to  meet  the  considerable  outlay 
which  an  addiction  to  dress  imperatively 
requires.  For  them  the  inventiveness 
of  dressmakers  and  designers  is  forever 
on  the  stretch.  Fashions  are  originated 
for  them,  and  costume  runs  upon  new 
lines. 

Another  class  of  patrons  and  leadeis 
must  not  be  omitted  here, although  their 
influence  is  less  potent  than  that  of  the 
la.dies  of  the  best  style  ;  still,  they  ex- 
ercise a  certain  effect  upon  fashions. 
These  are  the  prominent  actresses  upon 
the  Parisian  stage.  Not  seldom  the 
dressmakers  share  in  the  triumph  of  the 
evening  when  the  author's  name  has 
been  called  out  in  front  of  the  curtain, 
and  the  actors  have  received  a  full 
measure  of  applause.  There  is  in  all 
this  sufficient  to  foster  the  highest  efforts 
in  design  and  treatment  ;  there  is  not 
only  the  praise  always  so  intoxicating  to 
the  artistic  temperament,  but  also  the 
material  advantage  following  successful 


advertisement  which  is  still  more  grate- 
ful to  the  commercial  mind.  It  is  not 
strange,  then,  that  the  leading  houses  in 
Paris  compete  eagerly  for  the  privilege 
of  dressing  the  great  theatrical  stars,  and 
give  their  customers  their  best  efforts, 
probably  for  the  time  their  undivided 
attention  ;  the  latter,  on  their  side  are 
fully  alive  to  the  advantages  it  will 
bring,  and  willing  enough  to  pay  the 
price  for  the  talent  specially  put  forth 
in  their  behalf.  Thrifty  Englishwomen 
would  scarcely  credit  the  cost  of  some 
of  these  gorgeous  and  elaborate  creations 
for  "  first  nights."  Only  the  other  day 
when  Mdle.  Magnier  came  out  in  Af.  le 
Alinisire,  one  of  her  dresses,  a  mass  of 
extraordinarily  rich  embroidery,  made 
up  principally  of  the  feathers  of  the 
bright  -  plumaged  lophophore,  cost  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds.  Agaia  the 
trousseau,  as  it  was  not  improperly 
styled,  of  Sara  Bernhardt  for  her  Amer- 
ican trip  was  worth  thousands  of 
pounds  ;  all  Paris  talked  of  it,  and  all 
who  were  privileged  to  enter  the  ate- 
liers v/here  they  were  produced  went  to 
see  the  show.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
dramatists  like  M.  Dumas  and  critics 
like  M.  Sarcey  complain  that  dress  is 
destroying  the  drama,  and  sigh  for  the 
simpler  surrounding  whicii  pleased  our 
forefathers.  Something  of  the  same 
sort,  but  to  a  lesser  degree,  obtains  with 
us  :  the  dresses,  if  they  are  noteworthy, 
of  any  popular  actress  who  has  won  a 
new  success,  are  certain  to  be  exhaus- 
tively canvassed  ;  they  are  mentioned  in 
general  conversation,  if  not  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  and  the  wearer  is  con- 
stantly applied  to  for  information  as  to 
where  they  were  made. 

Since  fashion  has  had  such  patrons 
and  exponents,  the  whole  tendency  of 
dress  has  been  toward  the  development 
of  personal  attractions.  The  greatest  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  display  of 
the  figure.  To  secure  a  good  "  fit"  has 
become  quite  a  craze.  Nothing  less 
than  perfection,  skin  tight,  faultless,  and 
without  a  wrinkle,  will  satisfy  fastidious 
ladies  anxious  to  look  their  best.  In 
obedience  to  this  demand  the  employ- 
ment of  good  'Titters,"  or  "first  hands," 
is  an  indispensable.  In  every  good 
dressmaking  house,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  best  artistes  are  of  French  extrac- 
tion.    Really  capable  performers  com- 
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rnand  high  salaries — two,  three,  even 
four  hundied  a  year.  Their  task  is 
one  of  much  difficulty  ;  indeed  it  de- 
mands a  peculiar  talent  of  its  own. 
The  mysteries  of  the  droit  fil,  or  cutting 
out  to  follow  the  line  of  the  thread,  the 
skill  required  to  adapt  patterns  to  the 
figure,  cannot  be  exercised  without  long 
practice  and  deep  knowledge.  Added 
to  these  are  the  more  occult  considera- 
tions of  hiding,  supplementing,  or 
toning  down  physical  shortcomings. 

It   is  for  this  same  absorbing  reason, 
that  of  heightening  effect  to  the  utmost, 
that    the    styles    of   recent    years    have 
added  rather   than   detracted   from   the 
beauty  of  form.      In  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  predicted,  we  are  still   spared  the 
threatened  re-introduction  of  the  hide- 
ous hoop.     The  only  chance  of  its   re- 
appearance would  be  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ing for  an  abnormal   slimness  of  waist. 
Biit   this  latter    is    at    present    accom- 
plished by  voluminous  drapery  upon  the 
hips,   which    can   be   employed  without 
much  loss  of  symmetry,  or  grotesqueness 
added  to  the  natural  lines  of  the  figure. 
Those  lines  have  been  uniformly  main- 
tained, at  their  best,  by  the  most  recent 
fashions.     The  worst  that  can  be  said  of 
any   style  of  late  has   been  that   which 
encouraged    exaggerated    long    waists  ; 
but  this  was  short-lived,  and  has  already 
given  way  to  a  less  artificial  shape.     A 
still   greater  concession   to  the  need  for 
decorative  embellishment  has  been  made 
by  the  incessant  introduction   of  more 
and  more  costly  and   varied   materials. 
The  inventiveness  of  manufacturers   is 
ever  on  the  stretch  to  try  new  combina- 
tions,   to  introduce  new    designs,    new 
patterns,    and    new   stuffs.     Any    close 
observer   of   the   fashions    for   the   last 
few  years  will  have  noticed  how  change 
has   followed    change.     Satin,    tabooed 
for  years  since  a  murderess   gave   it  a 
hateful   notoriety,    has    returned    to    be 
fashionable  for  a  time,  and  once  more 
to  die  out,    giving  way  to  silks,  velvets, 
and  velvet    brocade.     It  is  not    many 
years  since  that  plush  was  all  the  rage  ; 
a  stuff  so  strikingly  effective  and  yet  not 
too    costly,    that    it   soon   gained   wide- 
spread approval,  the   use  of  it  lingering 
even   with   people  of  good   taste,    even 
after  it  had  become   vulgar  and  com- 
monplace.    Brocaded  velvet  was  another 
variety    of   stuff    which    long    held    its 


ground.     Only  now,  after  h;'lf-a-dozen 
years,    is    its    popularity    on   the  wane. 
Shot  silk,  again,  a  fashion   of  the  past, 
has  been  recently  revived,  and  is  now  in 
the   full   tide  of    popular  favor.      Rare 
brocades    carefully    imitated    from     old 
pictures  ;  velvets    in   combination   with 
tulle  ;  silks    with    velvet  ;  laces    of   all 
kinds,  and  in   rich  profusion — all  these 
in    turn    are   or   have   been    employed. 
The  same  rule  of  constant  variety  ap- 
plies with  yet  more  force  to  fringes  and 
ornamentation.     There  is  frequent  vari- 
ation in    trimmings   of    all   sorts.     Fas- 
semeutcries  and  embroideries  :  the  mosf 
elaborate  applications  of  gold  and  silver, 
silk,  beads  and  jet  upon  the  most  costly 
stufTs,  have  been  and  are  nearly  always 
in  vogue.     The  changes  are  rung  most 
frequently     upon     jet,     an     especially 
favorite  and  always  decorative  material, 
which  has  gone  in  and  out,  out  and  in, 
for   a  number  of  years,  and  which  was 
only  temporarily  supplanted  by  colored  ' 
beads.     Ostrich  feathers  have  had  their 
day,  and  will  aUvays  be  worn,  especially 
as  dress  trimmings  ;  so  has  chenille  in 
all  colors  and  varieties.     Colors  again 
come  and  go  as  they  did  centuries  back, 
when,  for  instance,  all  was  "  neglected 
for  purple,  and  from  hat  to  shoe,  milli- 
ners,  mercers,  dyers,  could  not  supply 
enough."     We  have  seen  quite  recently 
the  reproduction  of  the  shade  of  lilac 
once   known   as   mauve  ;  the    universal 
use  of  navy  blue  ;of  dark  green,  of  car- 
dinal red,  of  gray,  and  yellow  for  even- 
ing wear.     Another  color  recently  popu- 
larized  is   the    "  crushed     strawberry," 
the  "  f raise"  color  which   French  milli- 
ners introduced  last  year,  but  which  in 
this  country  became  almost  immediately 
vulgarized.     The  rage  for  effective  orna- 
ment   has    extended    to    artificial  flow- 
ers, which  have  been  imitated  with  the 
most  painstaking  and  artistic  accuracy. 
Flowers  are,'  just  at  this  moment,  some- 
what   discredited,    but    it    is    the    mere 
caprice  of  fashion.     Never  have  the  re- 
])roductions  of  all,  including  the   most 
costly    varieties,     been    more     perfect. 
Full-blown    roses,    their    falling    petals 
gemmed    with    dew-drops  ;  orchids    in 
splendid   colors,    the  wisteria,    azaleas, 
water-lilies,      carnations  ;       the    whole 
range  of   flowers,    cultivated  and  wild, 
are   available  for  decorative    purposes. 
Fruit,  again,  of  all  kinds,  grapes,  cher- 
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ries,  plums  ;  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage, 
set  up  by  the  skill  of  ^  naturalist  in  life- 
like attitudes,  have  been  largely  utilized. 
Last,  but  not  least,  furs-cotter,  beaver, 
skunk  ;  seal-skin  jackets  and  mantles  in 
every  variety  of  shape  and  price.  Furs 
are  perhaps  the  most  costly  of  all  the 
materials  used  in  feminine  adornment. 
One  hundred  guineas  is  paid  for  a  blue 
fox  boa,  and  five  hundred  for  a  cloak 
lined  with  sables,  and  trimmed  with 
sable  tails. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  from  the 
foregoing  that  many  causes  combine  to 
make  fashions  expensive,  especially  in 
their  earliest  phases,  and  when  patronized 
by  only  the  select  few.  There  is  first 
the  craving  for  "  fit"  already  specified, 
which  calls  for  the  employment  of  highly 
paid  talent  ;  there  is  next  the  costliness 
of  the  materials,  which  can  only  be 
manipulated  by  skilled  and  experienced 
needlewomen  earning  good  wages. 
These  items  must  add  appreciably  to  the 
cost  of  production.  There  is  yet  again 
the  considerable  expense  attendant  upon 
the  introduction  of  new  ideas.  These 
are  not  struck  out  suddenly  and  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  Changes  in  dress 
are  only  arrived  at  after  infinite  patience 
and  pains  ;  the  close  study  of  ancient 
works  of  art,  old  pictures,  old  china, 
and  rare  engravings  ;  all  kinds  of  ex- 
perimental research  as  to  new  contrasts 
of  colors  ;  the  arrangement  and  rear- 
rangement of  drapery  in  artistic  folds, 
these  are  the  labors  which  precede  the 
creation  of  a  fresh  style.  Naturally  that 
style,  and  the  patterns  which  reproduce 
it,  cannot  be  given  away.  Hence  the 
seemingly  high  prices  charged  by  Paris- 
ian dressmakers  of  the  first  class  to  Eng- 
lish, American,  and  other  foreign 
buyers,  through  whom  the  new  patterns 
are  distributed  throughout  the  world. 
These  prices  are  still  further  enhanced 
by  the  way  in  which  the  system  bears 
upon  the  leading  manufacturers.  It  is 
their  business  to  contribute  to  variety  by 
introducing  new  designs.  The  whole  of 
them,  whether  they  make  silks  or  salins, 
woollens,  buttons,  or  fringes,  must  keep 
their  inventive  faculties  forever  on  the 
stretch.  They  must  produce  continually 
or  they  will  be  left  behind  in  the  race  ; 
produce  too  on  the  mere  chance,  as  a 
matter  of  speculation,  never  certain 
whether   or   not   the    new    fabrics    will 


please  their  fastidious  clients,  to  whom 
they  are  submitted  as  the  probable  basis 
of  new  designs  in  dress.  New  looms 
can  only  be  set  up  at  great  cost.  If  the 
new  stuffs  do  not  succeed,  a  dead  loss 
follows  immediately.  Even  when  they 
are  accepted  and  passed  on  into  the 
outer  world  the  period  of  fruition  is 
short  lived.  The  originals,  essentially 
costly  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  brought  out,  are  speedily  imitated, 
and  in  baser  materials.  The  next  down  - 
•  ward  step  is  their  adoption  by  the 
crowd,  when  they  are  at  once  discarded 
by  the  select  few.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, new  styles  are  already  on  the  way, 
the  process  being  almost  always  the 
same  :  introduced  with  difficulty,  ac- 
cepted with  reserve,  slowly  made  popu- 
lar, and  finally  seen  everywhere  in  a  de- 
based and  vulgarized  form. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  mod- 
ern dress  than  the  rapid  degeneracy  of 
a  fashion,  when  once  it  has  ceased  to 
be  uncommon.  All  its  worst  features 
are  immediately  emphasized  and  forced 
into  undue  prominence.  What  was 
originally  artistic  and  refined  deteriorates 
into  gross  caricature.  Many  instances 
of  this  might  be  quoted.  The  mantle,  ■ 
known  on  its  introduction  as  the 
"  domino,"  a  creation  of  Worth's 
adapted  by  English  taste  to  English 
ways,  soon  caught  the  fancy  of  the 
crowd.  Imitators  seized  upon  its  pecu- 
liar quaintness  of  outline,  and  immedi- 
ately exaggerated  it  into  the  ugly  and 
unbecoming  covering  so  long  popular  as 
the  Mother  Hubbard  cloak.  The  same 
happened  with  the  cleverly  insinuated 
ioiirnure,  a  suspicion  of  rounded  con- 
tour, which  speedily  degenerated  inio 
the  hideous  and  objectionable  crinoli- 
nette.  The  same  was  observable  in  head- 
dresses. Pointed,  poked-out  bonnets 
became  "  grannies"  in  the  hands  of  in- 
different artists,  and  the  large  hats,  so 
much  approved  of  by  French  ladies  a 
year  or  two  back,  grew  into  the  enor- 
mous machines  piled  up  with  ornament 
and  vast  in  circumference  which  have 
already  become  unfashionable  in  this 
country.  The  vulgar  dej^reciation  of 
colors  has  been  equally  marked.  Pink 
has  come  into  fashion  ;  so  has  mauve, 
Bismaik,  enrage,  eau  de  Nile,  peacock 
blue,  all  in  turn  to  grow  universally 
common.     The  same  has  happened  with 
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stuffs.  Embqssed  velvets  have  just  had 
their  day,  as  plush  had  a  short  time  ago, 
as  satin  will  ere  long  again,  and  broche 
and  silk. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  stages 
through  which  a  fashion  passes  from  its 
prime  to  its  decadence,  or  to  explain 
how  it  becomes  depraved  and  debased. 
It  is  due  principally  to  the  unsatiable 
desire  of  a  number  of  ambitious  people, 
not  quite  of  the  highest  class,  to  clamber 
up  to  the  topmost  platform,  and  there 
ruffle  it  out  with  the  best.  They  cannot 
be  'the  rose,  but  they  will  live  near  it. 
But  the  lesson  is  necessarily  an  incom- 
plete one.  An  artistic  triumph  in  dress 
can  no  more  be  carried  in  the  memory 
than  an  exquisite  grouping  of  forms,  or 
a  changing  of  color.  It  may  be  copied, 
but  it  cannot  be  reproduced  ;  certainly 
not  by  the  misdirected  energies  and 
little-instructed  talent  of  an  amateur. 
The  beautiful  original  intrusted  to  un- 
skilful hands,  the  painstaking  lady's- 
maid  or  the  cheap  dressmakers,  who 
"  make  up  ladies'  own  materials,"  ap- 
pears next  in  a  lower  and  more  ignoble 
form.  This  is  only  the  second  stage  in 
the  deterioration.  There  are  few  women 
with  any  pretensions  who  are  not  a 
centre  to  another  and  a  lesser  group, 
admired  and  imitated,  as  they  have  ad- 
mired and  imitated.  The  style  they 
have  adopted  and  extolled  is  soon  the 
property  of  dozens  more.  By  this  time 
it  is  familiar  to  the  eye,  seen  frequently, 
and,  with  the  crowd,  in  constant  de- 
mand. Its  widespread  dissemination 
now  rapidly  sets  in.  It  has  already  lost 
its  charm  of  freshness  ;  its  worst  feat- 
ures, naturally  the  most  salient,  have 
been  emphasized  and  caricatured,  and 
in  its  depraved  form  it  is  turned  out  in 
thousands  and  thousands  by  the  whole- 
sale manufacturers — mechanically,  upon 
one  stereotyped  pattern,  and  at  a  price 
which  brings  it  within  the  limits  of  the 
narrowest  purse.  Every  kitchenmaid 
presently  disports  in  what  her  mistress  a 
year  previously  had  imitated  from  some 
one  above  her,  and  the  fashion  is 
doomed. 

But  the  sheep  have  many  leaders,  and 
do  not  always  rush  one  way.  There  are 
always  many  divergences  from  the  ordi- 
nary line,  many  independent  movements 
along  strange  roads  outside  the  regular 
grooves.     As  our  social  conditions  grow 


more  and  more  chaotic  and  disturbed, 
so  do  many  women  cluim  to  be  a  law  to 
themselves  and  their  followers  in  dress. 
This  is  helped  partly  by  that  absence  of 
authoritative  models  already  referred 
to  ;  partly  by  the  increased  yearning  in 
a  large  section  of  the  sex  for  emancipa- 
tion from  all  trammels.  From  this 
comes  that  spurious  a^^stheticism  which 
has  made  so  common  the  shapeless  short- 
waisted  garments  of  faded  hues  em- 
broidered with  lilies.  Artistic  aspira- 
tions of  a  higher  kind  have  led  others 
to  strive  after  a  purer  and  more  per- 
fect ideal  •  and  the  endeavor  to  intro- 
duce and  popularize  the  costumes  of 
ancient  Greece,  as  seen  by  the  produc- 
tion'  of  Homeric  tableaux,  which  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton  himself  conde- 
scended to  supervise,  is  only  another  in- 
stance of  the  independent  spirit  abroad 
in  matters  of  dress.  Increased  inter- 
course with  Paris,  again,  has  added  to 
the  multiplicity  of  styles.  A  supersti- 
tion largely  prevails  that  whatever 
comes  from  Paris  must  be  the  right 
thing  ;  whereas  there  are  as  many  in- 
different dressmakers  there  as  in  Lon- 
don, if  not  more — artistes  without  inven- 
tion or  taste,  who  are  months  behind  the 
choicest  fashions  of  the  day.  Yet  num- 
bers of  self-opinionated  people  flock  to 
Paris  to  buy  from  them  at  first  hand, 
and  upon  their  own  judgment.  Fit, 
tastefulness,  or  suitability  may  be  alto- 
gether ignored  ;  it  is  sufficient  that  their 
clothes  come  from  Paris. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  patent  to 
every  close  observer  that  the  number  of 
Englishwomen  who  dress  well  is  daily 
increasing.  Good  taste  is  spreading, 
and  with  it  a  keener  appreciation  of 
good  style.  The  true  leader  of  fashion 
is  more  readily  recognized,  more  gener- 
ally admired.  There  is  no  mistaking 
her.  From  head  to  foot,  from  Iionnet 
to  boot,  her  apparel  is  harmonious,  in 
keeping  with  her  complexion,  her  figure, 
and  her  character.  Colors  are  skilfully 
blended  or  judiciously  contrasted  with- 
out any  extravagance  :  the  one  bright 
spot,  if  bright  spot  there  be,  is  placed  ar- 
tistically as  in  a  picture,  in  exactly  the 
right  place  to  crown  the  effect.  The  dress 
and  its  materials  are  before  everything 
appropriate  to  the  wearer  and  the  oc- 
casion ;  as  much  earnest  thought  has 
been   devoted   to    make    it     especially 
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suited,  in  lines,  drapery,  cut,  to  the  in-  modest  chrysalis  has  developed,  ostenta- 

dividual,  as  skill  to  the  perfection  of  the  tious    display    is   scrupulously  avoided, 

fit.     The     well-dressed     woman     again  The  highest  art  is  to  conceal  art  :  to  use 

knows  not  only  what  to  wear  but  when  the  richest  materials  in    compassing  the 

to  wear  it.     In  the    summer    forenoon  utmost  seeming  simplicity.     There  is  no 

you  will  see  her  in  the  simplest  of  cot-  heaviness,    no    overloading  with    orna- 

tons,  a  dress  absolutely  plain  and  with-  ment,      no      meaningless      superadded 

out    ornament,     without  laces,    fringes,  decoration.     The   attire  of  a  perfectly 

decoration  of  any  kind.     In  winter  at  dressed     woman     is      original      without 

the  same  time  she  is    equally    plainly  eccentricity,  personal  to    herself  yet  fol- 

dressed  in  cloth.     Later  in  the  day  she  lowing  the  latest  fashion,  attractive  yet 

changes  to  smarter  clothes  for  more  cere-  undemonstrative,      developing    to     the 

monious  duties,  visits,  afternoon  parties,  utmost  her    peculiar    charms.     It  ^has 

and  teas — velvets  and  silks  combined  in  been  said  that  woman  in  her  dress  owes 

winter,  in  summer  rich  gauzes  and  costly  more  to  art  than  to  nature.     This  is  es- 

laces.      In   the   evening,    for   dinner   or  pecially  true  in   modern   days,  and   she 

ball,  the  most  choice  and  splendid  mas-  who  can  use  fashionable  costume  wisely 

terpieces  of  the  dressmaker's  art  are  re-  with  the  innumerable  adventitious  aids 

served  ;  the  richest  stuff  set  off  with  the  it  offers,  adds  much  to  the  charm  and 

most    elaborate    embroideries   and    the  gracefulness    of    the    modern    world, — 

rarest  jewels.     But  withal,  even  in  this  Fort/iigliily  Heviciv. 
the  last  gorgeous  stage  into  which   the 
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Scene: — The  sea-shore  of  /Issos,  in  lyoas. 
BY    RICHARD    HENGIST    HORNE. 

"  Here  do  I  take  my   seat,  Great  Element  ! 
And  for  the  last  time   listen  to  thy  voice, 
Which  now  methinks  hath  a  more  lulling  tone. 
E'en  as  of  sympathy  :  but  that's  a  dream. 

' '  Many  great  spirits  dwell   in  other  worlds. 
And  some  are  here,   who  live,  like  me,  alone, 
But  with  a  recognized  influence  of  good. 
Rewarded  by  self-consciousness  of  power, 
Which  is  the  Stoic's   well-sufficing  law  : 
It  is  his  law  unto    himself,  comprising 
All  kinds  of  labor  ;  water,    food,   and  space 
Of  ground  sufficient  where  to  rest  the  head, 
Being  his  right  in  common  with  the  herds, 
And  all  dumb   fellow-creatures  of  the  earth. 

"  Zeno  is  gone  ;  and  I  have  taught  his  School, 
With  piide  I  yet  may  pardoii  in  myself, 
Knowing  how  much  of  his  great  soul,   outpoured 
For  all,   throughout  iiiy  being  was  transfused. 
Zeno  hath  passed  to  higher  learning  now. 
And  thence  to  higher  teachings  will  attain, 
Proportion'd  to  his  spirit  towering  still  ; 
While  I  have  linger'd  here,   and  day  and  night 
Striven  to  be  worthy  of  his  great  bequest." 
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The  sage  was  seated  on  a  lone  sea-coast, 
And  while  the  sun  slow  sank  'midst  solemn  smiles, 
As  of  paternal  sadi'.e.s,  touch'd  with  hope, 
The  sea  came  flowing  up,  still  murmuring 
Its  ever-fresh  yet  ancient  harmonies. 
Near  him  there  stands  a  Thracian  youth,  whose  head 
And  limbs  elastic  had   enchain'd  the  gaze, 
But  for  the  anxious  chisellings  o'er  his  face, 
As  he  beholds  a  man  of  massive  brow, 
O'ersnow'd  by  four-score  years,   who  like  a  rock 
Placed  on  a  rock,   sits  there,  self-doom'd  to    die. 

"Young  man,  thou  pray'st  me  to  recount  my  life — 
New  comer  from  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
Not  knowing  of   my  labors,  or  my  thoughts. 
Nor  why  I  sit  here  with  intent  to  end 
A  long  life,  every  day  whereof   hath  wrought 
The  utmost  v/ork  my  faculties  could  achieve  ; 
Here,  where  the  bright  waves  hasten  tow'rd  my  feet 
Not  like  fierce  rows  of  fangs,  but  gracious  friends 
Who  bring  to  me  my  flowing  funeral  rites,. 
Murmuring  their  deep  hymns  to    eternity. 

"I  was  a   rough-bred  and  unletter'd  man. 
Born  to  great  strength  of  sinew  and  of  bone, 
With  that  indurance  which  outlives  defeat  ; 
And  as  a  cestus-bearing   athlete  fought. 
Gaining  some  batter'd  victories,   with  the  applause 
Of  brutal  natures,   and  of  spirits  refined, 
Needing  reaction  after  mental  toils. 
With  heavy  ox-thonged  cestus,  newly  stained 
From  smashing  contest,   craving  rest  and  shade, 
The  grove  I  pass'd  where  Zeno  held  his  School. 
The  vision  of  that  grand  head  floats  before  me, 
As  then  it  loom'd  above  the  shoulders  bare, 
And  grape-like  curls  of  many  a  lovely  youth 
Whose  soaring  spirit  stood  with  folded  wings. 

"The  hush'd  repose — the  shadows — and  the  rhythm 
Of  Zeno's  eloquent   cadences — a  flow 
Of  harmony  as  of  the  confluence  sweet 
When  Simois  and  Xanthus  murmur'd  through 
Some  temple  in  the  groves  of  vanish'd  Troy, 
Melted  my  nerves,   and  overcame  my  heart. 
Till  a  new  life-spring  gushed  into  my  brain. 
Flooding  my  thoughts,  and  forcing  o'er  each  sense 
A  change,   which  all  my  bodily  strength  transformed. 
More  than  a  child's  within  a  giant's  grasp 
Or  clay  beneath  the  statuary's  hand. 
Softly  I  laid  me  listening  on  the  grass — 
And  year  by  year.^ne'er  absent,   day  by  day, 
Save  for  deep  study  in  my  lone  abode. 
As  one  of  Zeno's  flock  I  fed  and  thought. 

"Now  while  the  days  roU'd  o'er  my  bowed-down  head, 
My  corporal  needs — how  few — were  well  supplied 
By  labors  of  the  night,   wherein  my  strengtli 
Served  well  my  higher  cravings  ;  and  for  hinds 
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On  gardens,   farms,  or  cattle  far  a-field, 
'  Water  I  drew  from  wells,  or  when  the  springs 
Sparkled  in  frosty  silver  'neath  the   moon. 

"Thus  through  my  mind  were  melted  twenty  years, 
And  Zeno  left  us — on  life's  pilgrimage 
Tow'rd  higher  knowledge  ; — and  his  Chair  devolved 
On  me,   though  others  to  that  lofty  seat 
Held  worthier  claim.     As  Polygnotus'   hand 
In  paintings  illustrated  godlike  forms. 
And  acts  of  heroes,   so  did  I  but    teach, 
With  humbler,   but  not  less   devoted    powers. 
What  godlike  minds  had  imaged.     Let  that  pass 
From  me,   the  medium  of  those  truths  sublime. 
To  rest  as  crowns  for  their  diviner  brows. 

"And  yet,  young  man,  I  have  not  lived  in  vain 
In  mine  own  person,   since  examples    weighty 
Rank  with  best  teachings.     Now,   brief  words  paint  years  : 
The  tide  rolls  inward,  and  thou  must  depart. 
And  leave  me  here  to  close  my  mortal  hour. 
Through  a  long  life  I  have  thoroughly  wrought  my  will, 
From  Nature's  hand  refusing  all  rich  fruits, 
As  from  my  labors,   or  man's  kindliness, 
Receiving  but  the  means  for  innocent  food. 
Thus  following    Crates'  and  great  Zeno's    course. 
As  rigidly  as  link  doth  follow  link. 
When  seamen  raise  an  anchor  to  the  prow  ; 
Or  as  the  shadow  of.  the  hero's  spear 
Beneath  its  singing,   fiies  to  the  same  mark. 

To  man's  best  knowledge,  and  his  highest  good 

Myself  have  I  devoted  evermore, 

With  no  weak  murmurings  o'er  the  poverty 

Which  was  my  choice.     And  if  my  chief  return 

From  man  were   scoffs,   cold  pity,   or  neglect, 

As  I  for  social  life  were  all  unfit — 

No  business  had  on  earth — let  man  progress 

The  better  for  my  life  ;  I,  none  the  worse 

For  his  contempt,   but  more  content  and  glad 

In  that  my  labors  have  been  more  removed 

From  persona]  profit.     My  pure  'vantage  rests 

On  its  negation  and  its  nullity, 

Which  is  the  Stoic's  true — his  best  reward. 

Save  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  soul. 

It  may  be  that  some  balance  here  is  lost, 

Since  Nature  bids  each  seek  his  proper  good. 

Every  devotion  hath  inspiring  madness — 

Oft  madness  of  the  loftiest,   purest  scope  ; 

But  'tis  poor  earthliness  large  gains  to  crave, 

Thanks,  and  prompt  recognition  froiji  the  world 

Of  service  and  self-sacrifice.     Enough — 

Man  knows  his  own  acts,  his  own  secret  mind, 

Evades,  or  all  the  mingled  truths  confronts. 

"  Leave  me,  young  man  ;  the  tide  is  rising  fast  ! 
Good  youth,   retire — 'tis  now  my  will  to  die. 
Studies  and  hardships  on  extreme  age  piling 
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Weight  upon  weight,   life's  arches  are  borne  down  ; 
And  as  nought  useless  can,  or  should  exist, 
I  have,   for  days,   all  sustenance  refused, 
Press'd  to  my  hands,  but  thankfully  laid  down, 
And  now  sit  here,   beside  my  sand-scoop'd  grave, 
Waiting  majestic  burial  from   the  sea. 

"  Nor  are  tombs  wanting.      Lo,   yon  marble  rocks  ! 
The  architectures  of  some  hand  Divine  ! 
Intaglios  fretted  by  a  thousands  years — 
Inscriptions  motto'd  by  the  unseen  Powers 
That  guide  earth's  great  mutations  ;  while  around    me 
The  symbols  both  of  present  and  of  past — 
Enormous  sea-weeps,   strombites,  and  whitening  bones, 
Submarine  flowers  that  lift  their  welcoming  heads, 
And  wail  of  starv'd  birds  echoing  to  the  moon, 
Now  slowly  rising  from  her  daily  grave, 
Profusely  furnish  funeral  honors  due 
To  those  whose  life-lamps  burnt  in  caves,  like  mine. 
Young  man  !  forbear  thy  touch— thy  tearful  voice — 
Begone  at  once  !  behold  the  waves  flow  near, 
And  soon  will  kiss  these  pale  and  paralyzed  feet. 
The  crescent  points  creep  round  with  gushing  gleams, 
And  now  they  eddying  meet,   and  deepening  flow  ! 

"Covering  his  face,   with  smother'd  sobs  he  goes — 
Farewell  ! — nay,   boy  ! — he  weeps,  but  he  is  gone. 
Ever-young  World  !  I  have  well  loved  thy  youth, 
And  thought  for  me  thou  hadst  no  heart  at  all  ; 
But  'twas  not  so.     I  ne'er  had  sought  to  gain 
That  sympathy  which  yet,  liked  unpluck'd  fruit, 
Is  ready  for  the  worthy  traveller's  hand. 
Absorb'd  in  work  for  man,   men  I  forgot, 
With  all  their  cherished  trivialities  ; 
Wherefore  they  view'd  me  as  a  thing  apart. 


•  O  Zeus  !  I  bless  thee  for  the  life  thou  gavest, 

So  full  of  bodily  strength,  and  health,  and  years 
I  bless  thee  for  the  mind  that  hath  no  fears 
Of  death,   whereby  our  atoms  thou  still  savest. 
Till  some  fine  consciousness  again  appears. 

II. 

'  O  Zeus  !  I  have  doubted  further  gifts  of  Gods — 
Doubted  futurity  for  each  special  mind  ; 
The  soul,  like  music,   dying  on  the  wind  ; 
The  body  merging  in  earth's  sands  and    sods  ; — 
But  to  thy  Ruling  evermore  resigned. 

III. 

O  Zeus  !  no  claim  have  we  to  aught  beyond  ! 

We  bless  thee  for  the  life  we  have  enjoyed  ; 

We  hope  our  spirit  shall  not  be  destroyed  : 
Thy  waters  to  my  dying  Hymn  respond 

In  harmonies  that  change,  ere  rapture-cloyed. 
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IV. 

■'  O  Zeus  !  I  heard  the  broad  waves  gently  flowing 
Over  my  feet,   and  nestling  round  my  knees  ! 
My  senses  melt  away  by  soft  degrees  ! 
My  thoughts,  like  seeds,  thy  hand  afar  is  sowing  ! 
Sweet  songs  are  in  my  brain — sweet  birds  in  trees  ! 

V. 

'  0  Zeus  !  at  all-devouring  Time  I  smile  ; 
For  he  is  but  Heaven's  little  playful  son, 
Toying,   or  teasing,    while  we  graveward  run  : 
Flow  then,  ye  waves  ! — our  mingling  sands  beguile  ! 
Flow  on,  divine  Maternity,   flow  on  !" 

— Longman  s  Magazine. 
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[The  following  narrative,  written 
down  from  the  lips  of  a  Polish  peasant 
woman,  lays  claim  to  nothing  but  verac- 
ity, and  may  serve  to  enlighten  some 
English  reader  on  the  subject  of  a  class 
of  fellow-creatures  about  whom  he 
probably  knows  less  than  of  the  African, 
the  Patagonian,  or  the  Greenland  Esqui- 
maux. The  Polish  peasant,  who  by 
his  own  countrymen  is  commonly  class- 
ed as  a  "brute,"  and  is  by  the  rest  of 
civilized  Europe  dimly  understood  to  be 
a  "  savage,"  can  do  no  better  than 
speak  for  himself,  and  be  judged  ac- 
cordingly. 

I  am  far  from  asserting  that  loftiness 
of  soul  and  innate  refinement  are  the 
conmion  attributes  of  the  Polish  peasant- 
ry, but  I  maintain  that  striking  examples 
of  these  qualities  are  to  be  found  in  this 
class  as  frequently  as  in  any  other  class 
of  any  other  nation.  Every  care  has 
been  taken  to  render  into  English  the 
exact  words  in  which  the  story  was  orig- 
inally told  :  if,  therefore,  any  one  should 
object  to  its  somewhat  ultra-romantic 
vein,  I  can  do  no  more  than  refer  him 
to  the  particular  "  savage"  who  is  vir- 
tually the  author  of  these  lines.] 

It  was  on  an  early  day  of  the  month 
of  May  that,  with  a  book  in  my  hand, 
I  made  my  way  to  the  kitchen-garden. 
More  than  a  dozen  women,  for  the  most 
part  young  girls,  were  noisily  at  work 
among  the  bushes  and  the  vegetable-beds ; 
but  their  laughing  and  chattering  paused 
at  my  entrance,  and  did  not  recom- 
mence until,  having   seated    myself    at 


the    foot  of    an    apple-tree,  I    appeared 
to  be    engrossed   in    my    book. 

My  book  did  not  engross  me  for 
long :  with  a  carpet  of  daisies  at  my 
feet,  a  roof  of  ai^ple-blossom  over  my 
head,  and  the  laughter  of  the  girls  ring- 
ing in  my  ears,  it  was  difificult  to  keep 
my  attention  to  the  page  before  me. 
I  looked  around  me  ;  most  of  the  work- 
ers were  at  some  way  off,  dispersed  in 
larger  or  lesser  groups.  There  was  but 
one  exception — a  woman  who,  but  a 
few  paces  from  me,  sat  crouching  on 
the  ground,  so  busy  with  the  sorting  of 
young  plants  that  she  seemed  not  to 
have  noticed  my  neighborhood. 

The  stray  voices  among  the  bushes 
reached  me  in  distinct  sentences  now 
and  then,  and  presently  a  phrase  at 
tracted  ray  attention  : 

"  Wasyl  has  come  home  from  the 
army." 

"  Yes,  Wasyl  has  come  home  ;  and 
what  will  Nascia  do,  now  that  he  is 
back?" 

"  Only  Saturday  last  she  accepted 
the  wodki  (brandy)  from  Siefan's 
bridesmen  ;  *  and  yesterday  her  former 
sweetheart  has  come  home.  What  will 
she  do  now  ?" 

And  a  chorus  repeated,  "  What  will 
Nascia  do  ?" 

I  closed  my  book  ;  I  had    found  in  it 


*  The  bridesmen,  or  friends  of  the  bridegroom 
in  spi,  present  themselves  at  the  girl's  hut.  and 
offer  the  7oJiiki  to  her  and  her  parents.  If  she 
drinks,  this  signifies  acceptance  of  the  suitor. 
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nothing  so  interesting  as  this  question 
of  what  Nascia  was  to  do.  Why  look 
for  dramas  in  paper  and  print  when  they 
were  being  acted  close  to  me  in  flesh 
and  blood  ? 

"  Marysia,"  I  said  to  the  sorter  of 
plants  beside  me — for  I  knew  her 
name  well — "  Marvsia,  did  Nascia  love 
Wasyl?" 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  mine  ;  they 
were  large  black  eyes,  deep  both  in  col- 
or and  in  exp^-ession.  Marysia  was 
not  a  girl — she  was  a  woman  on  the 
verge  of  fifty,  toil-worn,  haggard,  and 
meanly  clad,  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  she  had  once  been  beautiful. 
Her  eyes  were  beautiful  still. 

"  Love  ?  "  she  said  after  a  pause,  and 
with  a  certain  unexpected  irony  in  her 
voice.  "  Do  the  girls  nowadays  know 
what  h-ve  is  ?  Which  is  the  man  they 
love  ?  The  man  who  will  treat  them  to 
a  wo'dki  or  a  glass  of  beer,  or  who  buys 
them  a  ribbon  at  the  jarniark  (fair). 
That  one  they  understand  how  to  love. 
But  when  he  is  gone,  any  other  is  as 
good  as  he.  .  .  .  That  was  not  the  sort 
of  love  which  the  great  God  put  into 
my  heart  long  ago." 

Alarysia  said  this  in  a  lower  tone, 
speaking  half  to  herself  ;  and  as  she  said 
it,  her  eyes  seemed  doubly  beautiful — 
for  in  a  moment  they  seemed  to  take  fire, 
and  shone  with  a  mixture  of  tenderness 
and  passion. 

Till  now  I  had  held  my  book  in  my 
hand,  but  at  this  momtnt  I  laid  it  aside 
on  the  grass.  There  were  echoes  of  a 
drama,  it  seemed,  not  only  over  there 
among  the  bushes — there  was  the  heroine 
of  one  at  my  very  feet. 

"  Marysia,"  I  said  again,  almost  tim- 
idly, "  who  was  it  you  loved  when  you 
were  a  girl  ?  " 

'■  Gracious  lady,  you  will  not  remem- 
ber the  time,"  answered  Marysia,  "  for 
our  master  was  then  a  young  cavalier, 
and  it  is  a  long  while  ago.  For  eighteen 
years  I  was  married  to  another." 

"  And  tell  me,  Marysia,  why  you  did 
not  marry  the  man    you  loved  ?" 

"  Why  did  1  not  marry  him  ?  Because 
he  was  taken  to  be  a  soldier.  But  why, 
during  so  many  years,  I  could  not 
forget  him  ;  why,  being  the  wife  of  a 
good  and  honest  man  who  loved  me — 
why,  having  six  children  whom  I  loved, 
and  four  of   whom   died   in  my  arms — 


why,  though  I  toiled  every  day  from 
daybreak  to  sunset,  I  yet  could  not  take 
from  my  memory  the  picture  of  one 
man,  this  God  alone  does  know.  That 
love  which  I  found  in  my  heart,  none 
but  He  could  have  put  there." 

Marysia  was  silent  for  a  little,  and 
went  on  sorting  the  plants.  But  her 
whole  face  was  changed  :  the  words, 
which  she  had  said  with  vehemence,  had 
awakened  old  memories,  and  presently 
they  began  to  throng  from  her  lips  : 

We  were  children  when  we  began  to 
love  each  other,  Fedio  and  L  The  hut 
of  my  parents  and  the  hut  of  his  parents 
stood  close  together  :  there  was  nothing 
but  a  hedge  be-tween  our  little  fruit  gar- 
den and  their  yard.  When  in  the 
morning  I  came  into  the  garden  to  look 
for  the  fruit  that  had  fallen  during  the 
night,  Fedio  would  be  waiting  for  me  at 
the  hedge,  ready  to  jump  over  and  help 
me  to  pick  up  the  fruit.  Then  we  sat 
down  to  sort  what  we  had  found,  and  it 
was  always  the  reddest  of  the  apples  and 
the  softest  of  the  pears  which  he  chose 
out  for  my  breakfast.  He  never  used  to 
go  with  the  other  boys  of  the  village,  but 
played  only  with  me  in  our  garden  or  in 
the  yard  behind  the  hut.  ^Vhen  he  was 
gone  to  herd  the  cows  on  the  pastures, 
how.sad  did  I  feel  till  he  was  back  again  ! 
How  many  hours  have  I  stood  at  our 
gate  gazing  and  gazing  along  the  road 
that  he  was  to  come  !  And  he  never 
came  without  bringing  something  that 
he  had  found  for  me  in  the  fields  or  m 
the  forest.  Each  time  it  was  some  oth- 
er toy,  a  bird's  nest  or  a  red  toadstool, 
a  branch  of  blackberries,  a  bunch  of  ripe 
strawberries,  or  if  the  berries  weie  not 
rii)e,  he  would  bring  me  flowers.  The 
other  boys  jeered  at  him,  but  he  let  them 
speak,  and  was  not  angry  ;  and  indeed 
he  was  so  quiet  and  so  silent,  that  one 
might  have  thought  he  could  not  get 
angry.  But  once  I  saw  Fedio  angry. 
He  had  lost  a  cow,  and  stayed  in  the 
forest  to  look  for  it.  I  was  watching 
for  him,  and  saw  the  others  come  back 
without  him,  and  1  was  frightened. 
"Where  is  Fedio.''"  I  asked  of  a  sec- 
ond cowherd  who  had  gone  out  with 
him  in  the  morning. 

"  Oho  ! "'  the  boy  answered,  laughing, 
"  you  will  not  see  that  one  again.  He 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  tree  to  gather 
cherries    for    your    supper ;  but    crack 
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went  the  branch,  and  down  came  Fedio 
and.  cherries  together.  Who  knows  if 
he  ever  gets  up  from  the  ground  ?" 

I  grew  as  cold  as  ice  as  he  spoke.  I 
could  not  move  a  step,  I  could  not  utter 
a  scream,  I  could  not  wring  my  hands 
even  ;  but  I  remained  as  I  had  been, 
standing  at  the  gate,  looking  at  the  road, 
and  the  other  children  made  a  laughing 
circle  round  me.  and  pointed  at  me  with 
their  fingers. 

At  last  Fedio  came  home  with  his 
cow.  I  do  not  know  why  I  had  not 
been  able  to  cry  before  ;  but  when  I 
saw  him  unhurt,  1  threw  myself  with  a 
scream  on  his  neck  and  sobbed  as  though 
my  father  had  beaten  me. 

Fedio  said  not  a  word  when  he  heard 
the  trick  they  had  played  me  ;  but 
something  terrible  came  into  his  eyes, 
and  before  any  one  could  stop  him,  he 
had  seized  the  second  cowherd  and 
thrown  him  with  such  strength  to  the 
ground,  and  held  him  there  so  tight, 
with  his  hands  upon  the  other's  throat, 
that  the  boy  would  have  been  strangled 
had  we  not  quickly  parted  them. 

From  that  day  none  of  the  village 
children  ever  did  me  any  harm,  for  they 
began  to  be  afraid  of  Fedio. 

As  we  grew  older,  and  I  became  a 
young  maiden  and  he  a  man,  we  passed 
all  our  time  together.  He  helped  my 
parents  in  the  farm-work,  for  my  brother 
was  still  a  child  ;  and  they  loved  him, 
and  called  him  son.  On  Sundays,  when 
the  music  came  to  the  village,  it  was  al- 
ways with  Fedio  that  I  danced  ;  and 
not  one  of  the  other  young  men  would 
have  dared  to  choose  me  for-  a  partner, 
for  each  one  knew  that  Fedio  would 
have  killed  him.  Oh,  gracious  lady,  if 
you  could  only  have  seen  how  beautiful 
Fedio  was,  and  how  well  he  danced  ! 
Sometimes  the  others  would  stand  still 
and  make  a  circle  to  watch  us  two  dance, 
for  every  one  liked  us  in  the  village. 
There  was  only  one  man  who  watched 
us  with  a  gloomy  face.  This  was  Ivan, 
the  only  son  of  a  rich  peasant  ;  and  an 
evil  spirit  had  given  that  he  also  was  to 
love  me.  His  bridesmen  had  been  al- 
ready to  my  parents,  hut  ;  but  I  would 
not  even  look  at  his  wo'dkt,  and  so  they 
had  gone  away  again.  Since  then  Ivan 
would  always  clench  his  fist  when  he 
saw  Fedio  and  me  together.  Every  one 
knew  that  he  would  not  need  to  be   a 


soldier,  for  he  was  an  only  son,  and  he 
was  also  older  than  Fedio.  Fedio  was 
just  then  nineteen,  and  the  time  was 
near  when  he  must  be  taken  away.  We 
could  not  think  of  marrying  yet  ;  we 
loved  each  other  and  waited. 

One  day,  I  remember,  we  were  work- 
ing on  the  master's  corn-fields..  Fedio, 
as  usual,  was  working  by  my  side  ;  and 
every  now  and  then,  when  no  one  was 
looking,  he  would  lay  some  of  his  corn 
on  my  heap,  so  as  to  make  it  look  larger. 
For  this  was  the  last  day  of  the  wheat 
harvest  ;  that  evening  we  were  to  go  in 
procession  to  the  master's  house,  and 
the  girl  who  had  cut  the  most  corn  was 
the  one  who  should  wear  the  corn-wreath 
on  her  head,  and  place  it  then  in  the 
master's  hands.* 

The  sun  was  burning  very  hot  upon 
the  open  field,  and  I  was  thirsty.  Fedio 
went  away  to  the  wood  to  fetch  me 
water  from  the  stream  ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  gone,  Ivan  approached  and  took 
his  place.  At  first  he  did  not  speak  to 
me,  nor  I  to  him,  but  at  last  he  said, 
"  Marysia,  why  do  you  turn  your  head 
with  that  Fedio  ?" 

"  Which  Fedio  ?"   I  asked,  and  look- 
ed at  him  so  straight  in  the  eyes  that  he 
dropped  his  own  to  the  ground. 
"  Fedio  Stecki." 

"  I  am  not  turning  my  head  with  him  ; 
I  love  him." 

"And  what  good  is  to  come  of  this 
love  ?  Very  soon  he  will  be  taken  to 
the  soldiers,  and  what  will  you  do 
then  ?" 

"  I  shall  wait." 

Marysia  !  do  you  know  what  you 
are  saying  ?  That  waiting  will  not  be 
one  year  or  two,  but  eight  :  you  will  be 
old  when  he  returns — think  of  that." 

"  I  have  thought  of  it,"  I  answered, 
growing  angry  ;  "  and  what  is  it  to  you 
how  long  I  may  wait,  or  how  old  1  shall 
be  ?  What  makes  you  talk  to  me  of 
this?" 

"  But  if  you  should  wait  for  nothing, 
Marysia  ?  If  Fedio  is  taken  to  the  war, 
and  does  not  come  back  ?  " 

As  he  said  it,  I  felt  a  pain  in  my  heart 
like  the  pain  of  a  knife  stabbing  me  ;  and 

*  At  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest  of  each 
grain,  a  monster  wreath  of  wheat,  rye,  or  barley 
is  made,  and  placed  on  the  head  of  a  village  girl. 
The  master,  on  receiving  it  from  her,  gives 
her  money  in  return. 
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it  seemed  to  me  that  Fedio  would  not 
even  come  back  to  me  now  with  the 
water.  1  answered  nothing  more  to 
Ivan,  and  all  was  dark  before  my  eyes 
till  Fedio  returned  at  last  from  the 
forest.  1  took  the  water  from  his  hand, 
and  drank  it  to  the  last  drop.  My  face 
must  have  been  strange,  for  he  asked  if 
I  were  ill  ;  the  heat  had  made  me  faint, 
I  said. 

\'ery  near  to  us  there  was  working  the 
old  Zosia,  whom  you  must  know,  gra- 
cious lady — only  then  she  was  not  so 
old  as  she  is  now  ;  but  she  was  not  a 
young  woman,  and  no  one  liked  her  in 
the  village,  for  she  was  seen  much  with 
the  Jews.  This  Zosia  repeated  to  Fedio 
everything  of  what  Ivan  had  said  to  me. 
Happily  Ivan  had  left  the  field  already, 
for  if  Fedio  had  been  able  to  reach  him 
at  this  moment,  he  would  assuredly  have 
thrown  him  down  and  trampled  him,  as 
he  had  done  to  the  cowherd  when  we 
were  children.  But  after  that  he  got 
quiet  ;  and  later  in  the  day  I  saw  that 
his  anger  was  gone — he  was  thinking 
very  much,  and  his  face  was  sad.  Per- 
haps he  was  thinking  that  what  Ivan 
had  said  might  come  true. 

It  made  my  heart  sink  to  see  his  face  ; 
and  that  evening,  when  we  walked  along 
the  road  toward  the  master's  house,  I 
could  not  laugh  and  talk  with  the  other 
girls.  I  could  not  feel  gay,  though  I 
knew  that  the  corn-wreath  had  been  kept 
for  me. 

Already  we  were  near  to  the  big  gates, 
when  Fedio  came  up  to  Ivan  and  spoke 
to  him.  He  was  not  angry,  but  his 
voice  sounded  so  strange  that  the  tears 
came  into  my  eyes  as  I  listened. 

"  Why  did  you  say  to  my  Marysia  that 
I  shall  not  come  back  from  the  sol- 
diers ?" 

"And  why,"  answered  Ivan,  "do 
you  call  her  j'o//r  Marysia  ?  She  will  be- 
long to  the  man  to  whom  God  gives 
her. ' ' 

Whether  they  said  more  I  could  not 
hear,  for  already  we  were  near  to  the 
house.  The  girls  put  the  wreath  on  my 
head,  and  began  to  sing  the  harvest- 
songs.  You  know  the  old  songs,  gra- 
cious lady  : 

"  Our  mistress  is  proud  ; 
Slie  appears  on  the  threshold  ; 
She  makes  her  keys  ring, 
And  thanks  God  the  harvest  is  over. 


'  The  master  is  not  at  home  ; 
He  is  gone  to  Lwow 
To  sell  the  grain, 
And  buy  wddki  for  us. 

•  Make  use  of  thy  riches,  master  ; 
Sell  thy  gray  cow. 
The  hen  with  the  chickens, 
And  buy  us  a  barrel  of  beer. 

'  Our  cock  has  white  feathers  ; 
Our  master  has  black  eyebrows  ; 
He  goes  to  the  fields 
In  a  happy  moment. 

'  O  moon,  who  art  growing, 
Throw  light  on  our  road. 
That  we  should  not  go  astray. 
And  lose  our  wreath  ! 

'  At  our  master's  house 
The  door  is  of  gold  ; 
The  bench  is  also  of  gold  ; 
He  has  three  hundred  laboreis  in  the  field. 

Harness  the  oxen  ; 

We  shall  go  to  the  forest 

To  cuts  supports 

On  which  to  lean  the  /v/r.* 

Little  quail. 

Where  wiil'st  thou  hide  ? 
We  have  cut  the  wheat. 
And  have  arranged  it  in  kopy. 

The  meadow  has  told  us 
That  the  master  has  got  wddki , 
And   in  his  cellar  on  a  shelf 
Painted  glasses  to  drink  from. 

.  We  bring  you  the  harvest 
Of  all  your  fields  ; 

We  wish  that  the  master  should  sow  again, 
That  we  should  reap  again  in  the  future."  f 


The  girls  sang  this  song  ;  but  I  did  not 
sing.  The  wreath  felt  so  heavy,  that  I 
thought  it  was  weighing  me  to  the  earth. 
I  could  scarcely  bear  it  ;  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  raise  my  head  from 
my  breast.  I  began  to  think  of  things 
of  which  I  had  never  thought  before  :  for 
the  first  time  it  seemed  to  me  possible 
that,  though  our  love  was  as  old  as  our 
lives,  though  my  parents  called  him  their 
son,  yet  it  might  be  that  Fedio  and  1 
should  not  pass  our  lives  together.  I 
began  to  think  also  of  how  once,  when 
Fedio  had  wanted  to  kiss  me,  I  had 
resisted  him.  It  would  have  been  no 
wrong,  but  at  that  moment  I  had  felt 
frightened  of  myself  :  if  I  had  loved  him 

*  A  certain  number  or  sheaves  form  a  kopek. 

\  In  certain  districts  of  Poland  this  harvest- 
song,  with  innumerable  additions,  is  always 
sung,  whether  applicable  or  not  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances. 
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less,  I  might  more  easily  have  allowed 
him  to  kiss  me.  This  had  happened 
one  evening  not  long  ago.  We  had  been 
standing  together  at  our  gate,  and  on 
the  road  there  waited  a  cart  laden  with 
wood  which  Fedio  was  to  take  tothe  town. 
The  moment  for  parting  came.  Fedio's 
father  called  to  us  over  the  hedge,  saying 
that  the  wood  was  all  packed,  and  the  cart 
ready.  We  looked  at  each  other,  and 
then  Fedio  caught  me  in  his  arms,  held 
me  on  his  breast  one  moment,  and  would 
have  kissed  me  ;  but  I  turned  my  head 
aside,  and  put  my  two  hands  over  my 
face.  He  still  held  me  in  his  arms,  and 
a  minute  passed  in  silence  ;  then  we 
heard  his  father's  voice  again  calling  out 
louder  than  the  first  time  that  the  wood 
was  ready.  Fedio  loosened  his  arms, 
and  walked  slowly  away  toward  his 
cart. 

Although  I  was  the  strongest  and 
healthiest  girl  in  all  the  village,  I  was 
forced  at  this  moment  to  take  hold  of  the 
wooden  post,  or  else  I  should  have  fallen. 
I  looked  after  Fedio  :  he  was  walking 
slowly  beside  his  cart  ;  his  head  was  bent 
— he  was  crying. 

All  the  time  that  the  girls  were  singing 
the  harvest-songs  around  me,  and  all  the 
time  that  the  corn-wreath  pressed  dov/n 
my  head,  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
those  tears  of  Fedio,  and  of  how  he  would 
be  taken  to  the  war  and  might  not  come 
back  again,  and  I  had  not  wanted  to  kiss 
him.  Even  when  the  music  began  to 
play  and  we  to  dance,  I  still  thought  of 
this  ;  and  all  the  time  we  danced  I  looked 
at  his  face,  although  I  knew  very  well 
that  a  modest  girl  when  she  is  dancing 
should  not  look  at  her  partner,  but  only 
at  the  boards.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that 
even  if  I  were  to  die  for  it  in  the  very 
next  minute,  I  could  not  have  taken  my 
eyes  from  his. 

The  music  gave  me  no  pleasure,  nor  yet 
the  supper  which  was  laid  for  us.  When 
no  one  was  watching  me,  I  stole  out  of 
the  room  and  went  home.  There  I  stood 
at  the  gate  and  waited,  for  I  knew  that 
Fedio  would  come. 

He  came  very  soon — sooner  than  T  ex- 
pected. We  were  quite  alone,  for  every 
one  who  was  not  at  the  great  house  had 
gone  to  bed.  All  around  me  the  village 
was  asleep.  As  Fedio  came  up  to  me  he 
took  off  his  cap  and  shook  back  his  hair, 
for  the  night  was  warm.     Oh,  gracious 


lady,  what  beautiful  hair  Fedio  had  then  I 
—  the  most  beautiful  hair  in  all  the  vil- 
lage, and  quite  different  from  Ivan's  ; 
for  Ivan's  was  light  yellow,  and  cut  in  a 
straight  fringe  round  his  head,  while 
Fedio's  hair  fell  in  black  curls  upon  his 
forehead  and  his  neck. 

This  time  I  did  not  wait  for  him  to  say 
any  word  to  me,  nor  to  ask  why  I  had 
come  away  from  the  great  house  ;  but  I 
stretched  out  my  arms  and  put  them 
round  his  neck.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking 
of  how  I  had  not  wanted  to  kiss  him  that 
other  evening,  for  he  made  no  movement. 
But  I  put  my  face  close  to  his,  and  my  lips 
upon  his  lips,  and  I  kissed  him  of  my  own 
free  will.  And  at  that  moment  it  seemed 
to  me  that  not  even  the  Cesarz  (emperor) 
could  have  had  the  power  to  part  us  ! 

We  must  have  stood  a  long  time  that 
way,  I  don't  know  how  long.  I  only 
know  that  one  of  his  arms  was  round  my 
waist,  and  that  with  his  other  hand  he 
stroked  my  hair  as  a  mother  does  some- 
times to  soothe  her  crying  child — for  I 
was  crying.  We  did  not  speak  much, 
and  in  my  ears  there  were  not  ringing 
any  words  of  Fedio's,  but  only  those  of 
Ivan — "  He  will  be  taken  to  the  war." 

We  stood  at  the  gate  till  we  heard  the 
voices  of  those  who  were  returning  from 
the  great  house. 

From  that  evening  I  had  no  i)eace  ; 
just  as  though  some  one  were  whispering 
in  my  ears,  I  heard  all  day  long — "  He 
will  be  taken  to  the  war." 

Not  many  days  later  my  mother  was 
sent  for  to  the  great  house.  I  do  not 
know,  gracious  lady,  whether  you  yet  re- 
member the  time  of  the  panszczyzue  (serf- 
dom). At  that  time  no  peasant  was  asked 
whether  or  not  he  would  take  service,  as 
we  are  asked  to-day  ;  but  all  at  once  the 
ekononi  (overseer)  would  appear  in  the 
hut,  and  lead  away  those  whom  the  mas- 
ter had  chosen.  And  we  had  to  go  with- 
out saying  the  smallest  word.  But  in  our 
village  the  master  was  good  ;  when  a  girl 
was  wanted  for  the  service,  it  was  the 
parents  who  were  sent  for  first.  We  were 
paid  in  money  and  in  linen,  and  the 
mother  herself  led  the  girl  to  the  great 
house.  This  was  much  better  ;  for 
though  we  knew  very  well  that  we  were 
forced  to  go,  yet  it  was  not  so  hard  to  go 
with  one's  mother  as  to  be  taken  by  the 
ckcmoni. 

So  also  it  was  with  me.       When  my 
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mother  returned  home,  she  told  me  that 
the  ladies  had  noticed  me  at  the  harvest 
feast,  and  that  I  was  to  go  for  a  year  to 
serve  at  the  great  house  cooking  for  the 
outdoor  servants. 

I  wrung  my  hands,  for  my  first  thought 
was  of  Fedio.  "  When  must  I  go  ?"  1 
asked.  It  never  even  came  into  my 
mind  to  think  that  I  might  escape  the 
service. 

"  I  have  begged  to  keep  you  till  to- 
monow, "   said  my  mother. 

I  went  out  into  the  front  garden,  and 
stood  by  the  gate  waiting  for  Fedio.  I 
could  hear  that  he  was  working  in  the 
barn,  thrashing  corn  for  the  sowing. 

"  Fedio  !"  I  called  at  last,  just  above 
my  breath. 

Immediately  he  came  out  of  the  barn 
and  looked  around  him  ;  then,  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  sign  the  cross,  he 
had  jumped  over  the  hedge  and  stood 
beside  me, 

"  Marysia  !     You  are  crying  again  !" 

"  Oh,  how  am  I  not  to  cry,  when  to- 
morrow I  shall  be  taken  to  serve  in  the 
great  house  !" 

He  answered  nothing  at  first.  Fedio 
never  spoke  much  ;  only  he  clasped  one 
hand  inside  the  other  with  violence,  and 
stood  for  several  minutes  thus,  with  his 
eyebrows  drawn  together.  Then  he  said 
quickly — 

"  You  cannot  be  there  alone." 

He  turned  round,  jumped  back  over 
the  hedge,  and  went  back  into  the  hut. 
When  he  came  out  again,  he  had  on  his 
r\t\v  izapka  (cap)  and  his  broadest  belt  ; 
and  without  looking  round,  he  v/alked 
away  along  the  road. 

He  had  not  told  me  what  he  meant  to 
do  ;  but  the  cap  and  the  belt  made  me 
feel  sure  that  he  was  gone  to  the  great 
house. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  work.  ]My 
mother  called  to  me  to  come  and  help 
her  with  threading  the  hemp  ;  but  I  did 
not  go,  and  waited  only,  at  the  gate  for 
Fedio's  return.  Half  an  hour,  perhaps, 
I  waited  ;  then  he  came  to  the  hedge  and 
said — 

"  I  have  bound  myself  to  serve  in  the 
stable  of  the  oxen." 

And  then  he  went  into  the  barn,  and 
began  again  to  thrash  the  corn. 

My  heart  grew  light  within  me,  and  all 
at  once  the  service  in  the  great  house 
seemed  to  me  less  terrible. 


And  thus,  on  one  and  the  same  day, 
Fedio  and  I  entered  on  service. 

My  work  was  hard.  There  were 
eighteen  servants  to  cook  for,  water  to 
carry,  wood  to  cut,  dishes  to  wash — so 
much,  that  often  I  did  not  know  where 
to  begin.  Bat  the  thought  of  the  even- 
ing helped  me  on.  Just  outside  the 
kitchen  stood  a  broad  stone  ;  and  in  the 
evening,  when  the  work  was  done,  we 
would  sit  upon  that  stone  together,  and 
my  hand  rested  in  Fedio's. 

In  the  great  house  they  began  to  talk 
evil  of  us  ;  but  that  did  not  trouble  us, 
for  we  could  look  all  the  world  straight  in 
the  eyes  without  fearing.  Fedio,  when 
any  one  taunted  him  with  serving  only 
for  my  sake,  always  answered  that  it  was 
so.  Once  even  he  said  it  to  the  ekonom 
himself.      It  happened  thus  : 

Tulka,  the  old  kluczinca  (keeper  of  the 
keys — housekeeper),  was  hot-tempered 
and  strict,  and  her  tongue  always  ready 
to  scold.  One  day  my  patience  failed, 
and  I  answered  sharply.  Her  anger  be- 
came greater  ;  she  rushed  upon  me  as  if 
she  would  beat  me.  I  did  not  move, 
but  I  said  to  her — 

"  If  you  beat  me  I  shall  tell  the  mas- 
ter. " 

While  I  spoke  the  ekonom  came  in, 
holding  a  riding-whip — for  he  had  just 
left  his  horse  outside.  Behind  him  stood 
Fedio.  The  angry  klucziiica  began  to 
accuse  me  ;  and  the  ekonom,  as  he  heard, 
came  toward  me  with  the  whip  raised  in 
his  hand.  It  would  have  fallen  on  me 
had  not  Fedio  sprung  between,  and 
covered  me  with  his  body. 

The  ekonom  shouted,  "What  is  this 
insolence  ?" 

"It  is  not  insolence,"  answered 
Fedio,  quite  quietly  ;  "  but  I  will  not  let 
her  be  beaten.  If  she  has  done  wrong, 
beat  me.  It  will  not  harm  me  ;  but  as 
long  as  1  am  alive,  no  one  shall  touch 
her  !" 

T\\e  ekonom  lowered  his  whip.  "  Then 
it  is  true,  Fedio,  what  the  people  say, 
that  you  are  serving  in  the  house  only 
for  her  sake  ?" 

"  It  is  true,  master  ;  and  if  you  want 
to  hurt  her,  you  must  kill  me  first." 

The  ekonom  began  to  laugh.  "Well, 
to  be  sure,  what  a  mighty  love  !  But," 
he  added,  as  he  looked  at  me,  "  and  yet 
it  is  worth  his  while." 

And  that    is  how  the  matter  ended  ; 
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and  from  that  day  Fedio  and  I  were  left 
in  peace,  it  was  a  happy  time,  and  al- 
most did  I  forget  the  words  which  Ivan 
had  said  ;  but  soon,  very  soon,  was  I 
to  be  reminded  of  them. 

In  spring  the  recruits  were  called  in. 
There  came  a  long  register  of  those  who 
had  to  present  themselves  at  Brzezany, 
the  nearest  town,  and  on  that  list  there 
was  written  the  name  of  my  Fedio  !  The 
terror  of  that  day  makes  me  tremble  even 
now.  Tulka  herself — the  same  Tulka 
who  had  wanted  to  beat  me — could  not 
bear  to  see  my  face.  She  begged  of  the 
master  to  let  me  go  home  to  my  mother. 

It  was  three  days  before  1  learned 
Fedio's  fate.  Those  three  days  I  spent 
standing  at  the  gate,  where  I  had  so 
often  waited  for  Fedio  when  we  were 
children.  All  day  along  I  stood  there, 
staring  at  the  road.  My  father  and 
mother  wanted  me  to  come  into  the  hut. 
First  they  begged,  and  then  they  scolded  : 
they  said  that  the  people  would  make  me 
their  laughing  stock.  But  to  me  it  teem- 
ed that  there  were  no  people  in  the  world. 
They  brought  me  some  milk  in  a  jug  ; 
I  could  not  swallow  it.  On  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  day  the  carts  came  back. 
They  passed  me,  one  after  the  other  ; 
Fedio  was  not  in  any  of  them. 

I  called  his  name  aloud. 

"  They  have  kept  him,"  some  one  an- 
swered. "They  have  dressed  him  in 
the  green  cloth  already,  and  they  have 
cut  his  hair." 

Something  within  me  seemed  to  break. 
I  turned,  and  took  two  steps  toward  the 
hut  ;  but  all  the  time  I  saw  nothing  but 
that  hair — that  beautiful  hair  that  I  had 
kissed  so  often,  and  now  falling  beneath 
the  scissors.  I  would  have  caught  those 
black  curls  as  they  floated  downward  ;  I 
would  have  snatched  away  those  cold 
scissors,  that  flashed  so  cruelly  before  my 
eyes.  I  stretched  out  my  hand,  but  he 
who  held  the  scissors  turned  and  struck 
me  a  blow  on  the  forehead. 

The  air  grew  dark  before  my  eyes  ;  I 
fell  to  the  ground.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  I  had  been  insensible,  and  the  doctor 
said  to  my  mother,  "  A  great  illness  may 
come  of  it."  But  I  was  young  and 
strong,  and  the  great  illness  did  not  yet 
come  for  a  little  time. 

The  recruits  used  to  be  called  in  the 
month  of  March.  The  day  that  I  fell 
down  on  the  road  was  the  Monday  before 


Easter.  Outside  in  the  village  it  was 
beginning  to  grow  warm  again.  The 
roads  got  dry  ;  the  people  came  out  of 
their  huts,  and  v/ere  busy  raking,  dig- 
ging, and  planting  in  the  gardens.  I  shut 
myself  into  the  hut,  that  I  might  not  see 
how  the  sun  was  shining — that  I  should 
not  hear  how  the  birds  were  singing. 

The  great  week  passed.  On  the  Holy 
Friday  my  mother  baked  the  loaves, 
boiled  the  eggs,  made  the  sausages,  laid 
the  cheeses  and  butter  in  saffron — all 
that  is  done  at  Easter  in  a  peasant  house. 
But  I  not  only  did  not  help  her,  but  even 
I  could  not  look  at  her  working.  On 
Saturday,  at  mid-day,  she  laid  all  the 
things  together,  and  covered  them  with  a 
white  linen  cloth,  ready  to  be  carried  on 
Sunday  to  church  for  the  blessing. 

On  ihat  evening,  as  I  sat  on  the  bench 
spinning  at  the  wool,  the  door  of  the  hut 
opened,  and  Fedio,  dressed  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  lancers,  stood  upon  the  thresh- 
old. The  sudden  joy  made  me  feel  gid- 
dy. I  had  to  cling  to  him  for  support  ; 
and  when  the  giddiness  had  gone  off,  I 
still  clung  to  him.  And  we  sat  thus,  side 
by  side,  on  the  bench,  with  my  spindle 
cast  upon  the  ground. 

Gracious  lady,  you  will  scarcely  be- 
lieve me,  and  yet  it  is  true  that  during 
all  that  night  we  never  moved  from  the 
bench,  and  scarcely  spoke  a  word,  but 
only  held  each  other  by  the  hand.  Once 
or  twice  in  the  dark  Fedio  whispered, 
"You  will  be  mine."     But  that  was  all. 

At  that  time  the  men  had  to  serve  as 
soldiers  for  eight  years  ;  and  eight  years, 
when  they  are  already  past,  are  like  a 
minute,  but  when  they  are  still  to  come, 
they  are  like  an  eternity. 

As  soon  as  the  light  came  in  by  the 
window,  my  father  awoke  and  got  up  ; 
and  when  he  saw  us  two  still  sitting  on 
the  bench,  he  said — 

"  O,  my  poor  children  !" 

But  immediately  after  he  seemed  to 
remember  something. 

"  Fedio,  tell  me,  have  you  leave  to  be 
here  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  no  leave  ;  no  one  knows 
that  I  left  Mikolaja.  But  I  had  to  come  ; 
I  could  not  do  otherwise.  If  I  had 
stayed  I  should  have  gone  mad  or  died, 
for  on  Sunday  at  eleven — we  are  to 
march  away." 

My  father  clasped  his  hands  above  his 
head — 
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"  Fedio  !  unhappy  man  !  But  this  is 
Sunday  already  ! 

He  did  not  speak  more,  but  dressed 
and  left  the  hut.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
came  back,  and  said  to  Fedio, 

"  The  cart  is  ready.  I  shall  drive  you. 
At  eleven  we  must  be  at  Mikolaja,  or 
else  your  punishment  will  be  hard.  I 
have  been  a  soldier,  and  I  know  it. 
They  will  beat  you  with  rods  !" 

.  I  swear  to  you,  gracious  lady,  that  al- 
ready, as  he  spoke,  1  felt  those  rods 
on  my  shoulders  and  upon  my  heart. 

"Fedio,  Fedio!"  I  screamed,  "go 
away  quickly  ;  run,  fly  !  Why  are  you 
here  ?  For  what  good  did  you  come  ?" 
And  I  was  so  strong  at  that  moment, 
that  if  he  had  resisted,  I  could  have 
taken  him  in  my  arms  like  a  child  and 
thrown  him  into  the  cart. 

When  we  reached  the  gate  Fedio 
stopped  and  stretched  his  arms  toward 
the  second  hut. 

"My  mother,  my  sisters  !  I  had  for- 
gotten them.      I  have  not  seen  them  !" 

"  It  is  too  late  now,"  said  my  father  ; 
"  get  in." 

Fedio  turned  to  me  again. 

"  Fedio,  my  Fedio,  get  in  !  If  you 
are  late,  I  must  die."  And  I  pushed 
him  with  my  hands. 

"  Hush,  children  !"  said  my  father 
roughly,  but  he  wiped  his  eyes  with  his 
sleeve.  "  Hush  !  there  is  no  time  to 
waste."  And  the  cart  disappeared  on 
the  road. 

I  am  not  learned  in  books,  gracious 
lady,  and  therefore  I  cannot  explain  to 
you  what  it  was  that  happened  to  me 
when  I  saw  the  cart  no  more.  I  felt  as 
though  my  heart  were  fastened  by  a  cord 
to  those  wheels  which  were  taking  my 
Fedio  away  from  me  forever.  In  my 
head  there  was  a  humming  noise  ;  but  I 
said  to  myself,  "I  cannot  go  mad  till 
my  father  comes  back,  and  tells  me 
whether  Fedio  reached  in  time." 

The  people  were  going  to  church, 
carrying  the  loaves  to  be  blessed.  I 
heard  my  mother's  voice  calling  me. 
She  wanted  me  to  go  with  her  ;  but  I 
could  not.  Why  ?  Because  something 
had  made  me  forget  how  to  pray. 
I  could  not  find  the  beginning  of  the 
prayer.  And  then  I  grew  frightened, 
for  it  seemed  to  me  that  even  the  good 
God  was  leaving  me  alone  in  my  trouble. 
Why,  then,  should  I  go  to  church  ? 
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While  every  one  was  praying  to  God,  I 
lay  on  my  face  in  the  garden,  and  pressed 
my  brow  against  the  cold,  damp  earth  ; 
for  the  fire  that  was  burning  in  my  head 
had  dried  up  all  the  tears. 

That  evening  my  father  was  not  back, 
and  he  was  not  back  next  morning  ;  he 
was  not  back  at  mid-day.  The  fire  in 
my  head  passed  into  my  eyes.  I  could 
remember  nothing.  I  had  forgotten  how 
Fedio  had  come,  how  he  had  gone,  that 
he  might  be  too  late.  I  only  remember- 
ed that  I  must  sit  here  and  wait  for  my 
father. 

In  the  evening  I  still  sat  by  the  gate, 
and  with  my  hands  I  held  my  head,  for 
it  was  as  big  as  a  barrel.  I  saw  my 
father  coming,  but  he  was  not  in  the 
cart  ;  he  was  on  foot,  weary  and  dusty, 
and  with  only  the  whip  in  his  hand. 
When  I  saw  him  I  remembered  again  all 
at  once  what  had  past — that  Fedio  had 
been  and  had  gone,  that  he  might  have 
come  too  late,  that  the  fire  in  my  head 
must  not  burn  me  until  I  knew  that  he 
would  not  be  punished. 

I  remember  getting  up  from  the  door- 
step and  staggering  toward  my  father  ; 
but  I  forget  whether  I  asked,  or  whether 
he  spoke  first  : 

"  We  came  in  time.  No  one  knows 
that  he  was  here.  They  have  marched 
to  Olomunca." 

The  fire  in  my  head  broke  out  of  it 
and  rose  in  the  air.  Like  a  pillar  I  fell 
down  at  my  father's  feet.  For  the  sec- 
ond time  I  was  insensible. 

When  I  awoke  again,  the  cherries 
were  red  in  our  garden,  and  the  people 
were  working  at  the  potatoes — for  this 
time  the  great  illness  had  come.  Eight 
Sundays  had  passed  since  the  day  of  my 
father's  return.  My  mother  told  me 
that  the  doctor  had  said  I  would  die  ; 
but  the  great  God  is  a  better  doctor,  and 
He  said  I  was  to  live.  She  also  told  me 
that  when  my  father  had  taken  Fedio  to 
Mikolaja,  one  horse  had  dropped  dead 
with  fatigue.  The  other  was  lame  ;  so 
he  had  sold  it,  with  the  cart,  to  the 
Jews,  and  came  home  with  the  whip 
alone  in  his  hand. 

When  I  awoke  after  those  eight  weeks, 
I  asked  myself  what  now  I  was  to  do 
with  my  life,  what  now  I  was  to  do  with 
myself  ?  The  people  were  changed  ;  the 
village  so  empty  and  silent ;  the  fields, 
the  woods,  were  so  dreary  ;  the  garden 
40 
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so  sad  ;  and  the  cherries  did  not  taste 
sweet  like  other  years.  The  hut  was 
daik,  and  the  sun,  even  though  it  was 
June,  shone  now  so  weak  and  cold. 
My  mother  cried  ;  my  father  grew  sick 
and  fretful.  Poverty  came  into  our  hut. 
My  illness  had  cost  much  money,  and 
the  horses  were  gone.  My  parents  had 
never  been  rich,  and  when  so  much  evil 
came  upon  them,  they  were  forced  to  go 
to  the  Jews.  With  the  horses  they  had 
gained  money;  now  there  were  no  horses, 
and  no  more  money  to  be  gained.  At 
the  harvest  they  could  not  have  gone  to 
the  fields  if  Ivan  had  not  lent  his  cart. 
But  this  helped  us  but  little,  and  the 
farm  began  to  sink. 

My  father  clenched  his  t-eeth  and  nev- 
er spoke.  1  was  useless ;  my  mother 
herself  could  think  of  no  help. 

At  last  the  kimiy  (godparents)  began 
to  give  advice.  I  was  in  the  kitchen, 
and  I  heard  how  they  said — 

"You  must  marry  your  daughter." 

And  my  mother  answered, 

"  There  is  no  other  help  for  it  ;  Ma- 
rysia  must  be  forced  to  take  Ivan." 

My  knees  shook  under  me  ;  for  I 
knew  that  though  my  parents  loved  me, 
yet  hunger  is  stronger  than  love  and  pity. 

I  went  into  the  yard  ;  from  the  yard 
I  went  on  to  the  road,  from  the  road  to 
the  fields,  and  then  from  the  fields  I 
went  higher  and  higher  until  I  came  to 
the  wood.  I  sat  down  on  the  ground, 
and  said  to  myself  that  whatever  might 
happen  I  would  not  go  back  to  the  hut. 

It  was  already  quite  late  in  the  night 
when  I  heard  the  voice  of  Ivan  calling 
me,  and  also  the  voice  of  my  father. 

I  held  my  breath  and  did  not  move  ; 
and  later  on  I  heard  their  voices  again,  far 
off  in  the  wood.  We  were  in  autumn  al- 
ready, and  the  nights  were  long  and  cold, 
and  I  had  come  out  just  as  I  was,  in  my 
linen  shirt  and  petticoat.  I  was  so  cold 
that  I  could  scarcely  move.  I  meant  to 
sit  there  as  long  as  it  was  dark,  and  then 
to  walk  on  higher  and  higher,  until  I 
came  to  where  lived  good  people  who 
would  tell  me  the  road  to  Olomunca. 

Toward  morning  I  fell  asleep.  In 
my  dream  it  seemed  to  me  that  .some 
one  was  pulling  me  by  the  hands  ;  and 
when  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  saw  my  father 
and  Ivan  bending  over  me.  My  father 
was  in  great  anger. 

"  You  good-for-nothing  !"    he  shout- 


ed ;  "  is  it  not  enough  that  you  have 
made  me  a  beggar,  but  must  you  still 
drag  me  from  my  bed  to  search  the  wood 
for  you  at  night,  sick  and  weak  as  I  am  ?" 

His  voice  was  raised  to  a  shout,  but  I 
answered  nothing. 

He  spoke  again — 

"  Why  did  you  leave  the  hut  ?  Who 
has  done    you  harm?" 

I  knelt  down  at  my  father's  feet  and 
told  him  how  I  had  heard  what  the 
ki/>/iy  had  said,  and  what  my  mother  had 
answered.      1  prayed  to  him — 

"  Father,  I  cannot  go  to  this  one,  for 
I  love  the  other." 

"You  love  the  other?  And  what 
means  this  love;  ?  Is  it  witchery  ?  It  is 
time  you  should  forget  !" 

"  I  shall  never  forget."  And  I  raised 
my  hands. 

My  father's  anger  became  terrible. 
He  began  to  curse  Fedio,  and  the  hour 
when  first  he  had  called  him  son.  The 
words  which  he  said  were  so  fearful  that 
they  raised  the  hair  on  mv  head,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  all  those  things  were 
to  happen  to  Fedio  which  my  father  said 
as  he  cursed  him. 

"  Father  !"  I  cried,  and  with  my 
arms  I  clasped  his  knees,  "  I  will  do  all 
you  command — I  will  marry  whom  you 
will  ;  but,  for  the  love  of  God,  do  not 
curse  my  Fedio  !" 

"  You  shall  marry,  because  you  must. 
This  day  Ivan  shall  yet  speak  to  the 
priest." 

Ivan  bent  over  me — 

"Get  up,  my  Mary  si  a  !  Come  back  to 
the  hut  ;  the  night  has  been  so  cold,  and 
you  will  be  ill  again." 

Just  see,  gracious  lady,  how  strong  we 
poor  women  are.  I  did  not  die  that  day  ; 
I  was  able  to  get  up  and  walk  home,  even 
though  I  knew  that  I  was  to  be  married 
to  another  man  than  the  one  I  loved. 

Two  Sundays  later  my  wedding  with 
Ivan  was  held.  I  looked  on  it  as  though 
it  were  the  wedding  of  a  stranger.  You 
know,  gracious  lady,  that  it  is  the  custom 
with  us  for  the  bridegroom  to  ransom  the 
bride  with  money  from  the  young  girls  of 
the  village.  For  this  he  must  throw  the 
money  on  the  table,  behind  which  she 
sits  with  the  girls  around  her  ;  and  then 
he  leaps  over,  and  when  he  has  dispersed 
them,  he  kisses  her;  and  as  the  girls 
draw  back,  the  married  women  advance 
and  claim  her  as  their  sister. 
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It  came  to  this  ceremony  ;  Ivan  flung 
down  the  money,  and  stood  by  my  side. 
The  girls  stepped  back  ;  his  arm  was 
round  my  waist. 

At  that  moment,  as  I  turned  my  head 
aside,  I  saw  standing  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  hut  the  figure  of  Fedio  ;  almost  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  was  weeping.  I 
tore  myself  away  from  Ivan,  knocked 
over  the  bench,  and  sprang  to  the  middle 
of  the  room,  but  the  figure  was  gone  ; 
and  without  a  word,  I  threw  myself  into 
the  second  room,  and  fastened  the  door 
behind  me. 

My  father  became  furious,  and  ordered 
me  to  open,  threatening  to  have  the  door 
knocked  to  pieces  ;  and  perhaps  he  would 
have  done  it,  had  not  Ivan  stopped  him. 
I  heard  how  he  said  : 

"  She  is  already  my  wife,  and  I  do 
do    not  choose  to    take  her  by  force." 

The  wedding  feast  could  not  be  fin- 
ished ;  the  guests  all  dispersed. 

I  remaint,^^  7  >^pJocked  up  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ne-\v,  ,(iy,  I  coiiid-^'^^.r  how 
my  father  was  -xirsing.  how  my  mother 
was  crying,  how  r..^  godparents  were  say- 
ing that  the  priest  should  be  sent  for, 
but  Ivan  answered — 

"  The  priest  has  already  done  what  he 
has  to  do.  She  is  my  wr^g  now  ;  leave 
her  alone.  Would  you  hav^,-  ,-ne  lead  her 
to  my  hut  by  force  ?  Some  d«y  she  will 
come  to  me  herself.  Why  sho.nld  you 
judge  between  her  and  me  ?  Of  wfoat  do 
you  complain  ?  I  shall  work  your  ground 
as  though  it  were  my  ground.  I  shaJl 
look  after  the  farm  as  long  as  her  brother 
is  a  child  ;  only  do  not  trouble  her. 

And  my  parents  at  last  gave  me  peace. 

That  afternoon  my  father  went  off  with 
a  load  of  wood,  my  mother  went  out  to 
the  fields  to  dig  up  potatoes,  and  Ivan 
alone  remained  in  the  hut. 

All  this  I  saw,  for  from  the  window  of 
the  little  room  I  could  see  each  person 
who  passed  out.  After  a  time  Ivan  came 
to  my  door. 

"  Marysia,  what  are  you  doing  all 
alone  ?  Would  you  be  ill  again  ?  This 
is  the  second  day  that  you  have  eaten 
nothing,  WHiy  are  you  afraid  of  me  ? 
I  want  only  that  you  should  drink  some 
milk  and  eat  some  white  bread  which  I 
have  brought  you  from  the  tovvn." 

Not  for  his  prayers,  but  because  of 
my  hunger,  I  opened  the  door  ;  for  thus 
the  great  God  has  arranged  the  world. 


that  however  unhappy  we  be,  we  yet 
must  eat. 

Ivan  put  down  on  the  table  a  bowl  of 
kasza  and  milk,  laid  beside  it  a  piece  of 
wljite  bread,  and  then  he  turned  and  left 
the  hut. 

I  ate  a  little  of  what  he  had  brouglit 
me  ;  then  I  took  up  a  spade  and  followed 
my  mother  to  the  potato -field.  On  the 
field  I  found  Ivan  with  my  mother.  I 
did  not  even  say  to  them,  "  God  give 
you  luck,"  as  we  always  say,  but  quite 
silently  I  began  to  dig  up  potatoes,  and 
they  too  were  silent  toward  me. 

In  the  evening  Ivan  went  to  fetch  a 
cart  for  carrying  the  potatoes  home. 
There  were  five  sackfuls,  and  they  were 
large  and  heavy.  The  thought  came  into 
my  mind — "How  good  it  would  he  to 
seize  the  heaviest  of  those  sacks,  to  strain 
myself  and  die  !"  To-day  I  know  that 
that  thought  was  wrong  ;  but  then  I  did 
not  think  so,  and  God  will  assuredly  not 
have  counted  it  as  evil,  for  He  knew  that 
my  great  pain  had  darkened  my  under- 
standing. 

I  took  hold  of  the  largest  sack,  and 
with  all  my  strength  I  flung  it  on  the  cart. 

Ivan  wrung  his  hands  ;  and  then  mov- 
ing aside,  he  bent  qu'ckly  over  the  next 
sack,  and  shook  it  out,  so  that  all  the 
potatoes  were  spilt  over  the  ground. 

I  turned  and  went  home  through  the 
village.  Ivan's  hut  stood  on  my  road, 
but  I  looked  away  as  I  passed  it,  and 
walked  straight  to  the  hut  of  my  parents. 
Then  I  drank  a  little  cold  milk,  and, 
shutting  myself  up  as  before,  I  went  to 
sleep. 

As  the  days  passed,  my  life  remained 
the  Sc^me  as  it  had  been  before  my  mar- 
riage. Ivan  said  not  a  word  ;  he  did  not 
grow  angry,  and  he  did  not  allow  that  my 
father  should  be  angry  with  me.  Every 
morning  he  came  to  t-he  hut  and  helped 
in  the  household;  he  worked  in  the  gar- 
den, and  in  the  fields  ;  he  settled  all  diffi- 
culties ;  he  watched  over  my  parents. 
It  was  always  Ivan  who  took  care  that 
there  should  be  salt  in  the  salt-box,  and 
grease   in  the  grease- tub. 

I  also  was  forced  to  work,  for  my 
mother  had  grown  feeble.  Often  I  ar- 
ranged the  household  matters  together 
with  Ivan  ;  and  often,  too,  we  went  to- 
gether to  herd  the  cattle ;  but  never 
once  did  he  remind  me  that  we  were  man 
and   wife. 
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In  this  way  the  winter  came.  Of  my 
Fedio  there  had  been  no  word  of  news  ; 
and  yet  his  image,  instead  of  growing 
fainter,  always  grew  stronger  in  my  heart. 
In  the  evening,  after  I  had  said  my  last 
prayer,  after  the  thought  of  God  there 
still  came  the  thought  of  Fedio  ;  and  in 
the  morning,  when  scarcely  my  eyes  were 
opened,  before  the  thought  of  God  there 
came  again  the  thought  of  Fedio.  The 
good  God  was  not  angry  with  me  for 
this  for  the  love  that  was  in  my  heart, 
it  was  He  Himself  who  had  put  it  there. 
Then  came  the  spring,  and  again  the 
work  "began  in  the  fields.  My  parents 
had  got  used  to  the  state  of  things,  and 
no  longer  treated  me  unkindly  ;  but  now 
it  was  Ivan  who  was  beginning  to  lose 
patience.  Once  in  the  evening,  as  I  re- 
turned alone  from  the  fields,  he  was 
standing  at  the  door  of  his  own  hut.  I 
was  passing  without  speaking,  but  he 
caught  me  by  the  hand,  and  in  a  voice  I 
had  never  heard  before,  so  hoarse  and 
choking,  he  said  : 

"  Marysia,  tell  me,  how  long  is  this  to 
last?" 

I  tore  my  hand  away,  and  running 
home  I  fastened  the  door  l>.-nind  me, 
and  sank  down  treTjMing  on  ray  knees. 
Another  time — it  v'as  Sunday  evening, 
and  the  sun  "ras  sinking  slowly — I  was 
sitting  on  the  bench  birfore  the  hut  ; 
Ivan  came  and  sat  down  beside  me.  He 
did  not  speak,  he  only  looked  at  me  for 
long  ;  then  he  put  his  arm  round  me 
and  bent  forward  to  kiss  me.  Again  I 
turned  from  him,  and,  tearing  myself 
free,  I  left  him  alone  on  the  bench. 

That  evening  Ivan  went  to  the  village 
inn  to  drink.  He  spent  half  the  night 
there  ;  and  next  day,  for  the  first  time, 
I  heard  him  speak  harshly  to  my  old 
father,  and  saw  him  push  my  little 
brother  roughly  aside. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  the  work 
of  the  farm  no  longer  progressed.  Ivan 
was  not  the  same  :  he  did  not  care  to 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough  ;  his  pleasure 
in  the  cattle  and  in  the  fields  was  gone  ; 
he  was  often  flushed  and  excited,  his 
hand  shook,  his  voice  grew  unsteady. 
And  yet  my  conscience  did  not  speak  ; 
it  seemed  to  be  lying  dead  within  me. 
In  the  selfishness  of  my  own  misery  I 
was  walking  blindfolded.  But  there 
■came  a  day  when  the  bandage  fell. 
I  had  been  at  work  in   the  fields,  and 


was  coming  home  alone,  for  Ivan  had 
not  shown  himself  all  day.  It  was  dark 
as  I  came  slowly  along  the  road.  As 
always,  I  was  thinking  of  Fedio— of  our 
last  words,  the  last  look  he  had  given 
me,  of  the  despair  that  had  been  in  his 
face,  of  our  kisses  and  tears  ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  these  thoughts  my  foot  stum- 
bled against  something  on  the  road.  I 
saw  a  white  form  on  the  ground — a  man 
was  lying  straight  across  my  path.  I 
lifted  his  head.  It  was  Ivan,  my  hus- 
band, and  he  was  lying  in  a  drunken 
sleep  !  Ivan,  the  sober,  steady  Ivan,  the 
careful  farmer,  the  model  of  the  village, 
and  now  stretched  in  the  dust  like  a 
common  drunkard  !  was  it  I  who  had 
made  him  into  this  ? 

That  night  I  did  not  sleep  ;  but  all 
the  dark  hours  I  spent  in  bitter  tears, 
and  for  the  first  time  I  had  another 
thought  than  Fedio. 

Next  day  the  priest  sl  nt  fo^r  Ivan  and 
me,  and  he    told    m;^-  !  ,')se    things 

again  whir>i  Vny  heart'l/"  t)een  telling 
me  all  night.  I  ca'/ihot  *  member  all  he 
said  to  me  ;  but  then  h-  "^^o^  "^  to  the 
■I-yrch,  and  prayed  -^^^^^  ^^  before  the 
altar,  and,  laying  t'-'^  book  of  Gospels 
upon  my  head,  h'-  ''^■id  aloud  out  of  it, 
and  sprinkled  "^^e  holy  water  over  us, 
and  then  ^^^  blessed  us,  and  sent  us 
away  io^^QKher. 

A  vear  later  the  great  God  gave  us  a 
sor^  ;  but  he  only  lived  for  four  Sundays. 
In  the  second  year  a  daughter  was  born  ; 
this  one  lived  for  half  a  year,  and  after 
that  she  also  died.  In  the  same  month 
my  mother  was  taken  from  us.  You 
know,  gracious  lady,  how  much  the 
burying  costs  :  these  losses  were  hard  for 
us  ;  and  besides,  the  harvest  was  a  poor 
one.  After  that  we  had  another  girl, 
and  then  a  boy.  These  lived  longer. 
The  girl  grew  to  be  five  years  old,  and 
the  boy  three,  and  they  were  so  beauti- 
ful— as  beautiful  as  the  children  of  great 
lords.  Then  they  both  died  in  one 
week  ;  and  there  wanted  but  little  that 
I  should  have  gone  mad.  I  thought  to 
myself  that  this  was  my  punishment  for 
not  being  able  to  forget  Fedio.  Chil- 
dren had  been  born  and  had  died,  my 
mother  had  been  taken  from  me,  har- 
vests had  ripened  and  had  failed,  and 
yet  never  for  one  minute  did  the  thought 
of  Fedio  leave  my  mind.     It  was  eight 
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years  now  since  he  had  gone  ;  those  who 
had  become  soldiers  with  him  were  back 
already.  And  the  people  told  me  that 
he  must  be  dead  ;  but  I  felt  that  he 
was  alive.  I  knew  that  he  had  not 
died — that  he  could  not  die  until  my 
eyes  had  seen  him  again,  until  my  hand 
had  held  his,  and  we  had  looked  in  each 
other's  faces. 

Ivan  was  so  good  a  husband  to  me, 
that  I  have  no  words  how  to  tell  it  ;  and 
though  harvests  were  bad,  he  let  me 
want  for  nothing.  I  had  white  bread  to 
eat  when  even  the  richest  peasants  in  the 
village  did  not  as  much  as  see  black 
bread  in  their  huts.  In  the  evening, 
when  he  came  home  from  work,  he 
would  kiss  my  hands  and  my  feet.  He 
would  beg  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
not  to  work,  but  to  take  my  ease  and 
rest,  for  he  always  kept  a  servant  for 
me  ;  and  if  I  had  chosen,  I  need  never 
have  put  a  finger  to  the  labor.  I  had 
the  heaviest  corals  in  the  village,  and 
the  newest  aprons  to  wear,  the  brightest 
flowers  in  my  garden  !  And  yet,  in  the 
middle  of  all  this,  there  came  over  me 
moments  when  my  life  was  unbear- 
able— when,  if  I  had  but  known  where 
Fedio  was,  I  should  have  left  my  hus- 
band and  children  to  go  to  him. 

Once  Ivan  brought  me  back  from  the 
fair  a  new  Blessed  Virgin  to  hang  up  in 
the  hut  ;  for  the  old  one,  which  had 
belonged  to  my  mother,  was  getting 
shabby.  This  one  had  a  beautiful  pink 
face,  and  a  red  and  green  dress,  and  a 
blue  cloak  with  yellow  roses,  and  there 
was  a  glittering  gold  frame  all  round  it. 
I  knew  that  it  had  cost  Ivan  many 
kreutzers  to  buy  it ;  yet  when  I  said  my 
prayers  before  that  picture,  it  was  not 
for  him  that  I  prayed. 

When,  therefore,  my  two  children  died 
in  one  week,  I  thought  this  was  God's 
doing  ;  and  yet,  though  I  did  not  dare 
to  pray  for  it,  God  gave  me  another 
son — and  this  one  was  more  beautiful 
than  any  of  the  children  I  had  lost. 
When  it  was  but  a  few  hours  old,  Ivan, 
taking  it  in  his  arms,  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  my  bed,  and  looked  long  at  the 
child  ;  then  he  slowly  shook  his  head, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  said, 

"  What  a  pity  if  it  also  should  die  as 
the  others  have  died  !" 

Many  times  before  this,  when  I  was 
near  to  becoming  a  mother,  I  had  thought 
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that  were  the  child  to  be  a  son,  I  should 
like  to  give  him  that  name  which  was  to 
me  the  dearest  name  on  earth  ;  but  the 
courage  had  always  failed  me  to  speak 
to  Ivan  of  this.  At  this  moment  the  old 
wish  came  over  me  again  like  a  burning 
thirst,  and  without  pausing  to  think,  I 
spoke — 

"  Call  the  child  as  he  was  called  ;  with 
his  name  it  must  live  !" 

Ivan  did  not  understand  me  at  once  ; 
he  did  not  seem  to  know  of  whom  I 
spoke,  for  certainly  he  believed  that  I 
had  forgotten  that  other  one  long  ago. 

"Whose  name  am  I  to  give  him?" 
he  asked. 

"  Fedio  !"   I  answered. 

It  was  many,  oh,  very  many  years 
since  my  voice  had  spoken  that  name  ; 
and  now  as  I  heard  it  again,  even  though 
it  was  myself  who  had  said  it,  I  felt  my 
heart  grow  sore  and  the  tears  rise  to  my 
eyes.  I  put  my  hand  uj),  that  Ivan 
should  not  see  those  tears  ;  for  they 
would  have  hurt  the  man  who  for  so 
long  had  been  to  me  an  angel  upon  earth. 

He  put  back  the  child  beside  me,  bent 
down  and  kissed  me,  and  without  a  word 
he  left  the  room. 

A  little  later  he  came  back  with  the 
godparents.  They  took  the  child  from 
rae,  and  carried  it  to  church. 

The  church  stood  at  the  far  end  of 
the  village.  I  had  to  wait  long  before 
they  returned.  All  the  time  they  were 
away,  I  asked  myself  whether  they 
would  indeed  give  the  boy  the  name 
after  which  I  thirsted.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  with  another  name  I  could  not 
love  him. 

At  last  they  came. 

Ivan  took  the  child  from  the  arms  of 
the  godmother,  and  laid  it  beside  me  on 
the  pillow. 

"  Fedio  is  his  name,  and  may  God  let 
him  grow  up  !" 

And  the  great,  good  God  took  the 
sacrifice  which  Ivan  had  made.  His 
blessing  was  on  this  child.  The  boy 
thrived  like  running  water,  and  the  name 
which  for  so  long  had  been  unspoken  be- 
tween us  was  now  heard  daily  in  our  hut 
and  garden. 

The  years  ran  on  and  brought  us  a 
daughter,  who  also  lived.  Ivan  began  to 
talk  of  building  anew  hut.  He  cut  the 
wood  and  prepared  the  thatch  ;  all  day 
he  was  busy  with  his  new  plan. 
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I  remember  that  it  was  on  a  Monday. 
Ivan,  as  usual,  was  working  at  the  new 
hut,  the  children  ran  out  to  the  garden 
to  play,  and  I  went  down  to  the  pond 
with  the  linen  to  wash.  It  was  spring- 
time already  ;  but  though  the  weather 
was  dry,  I  began  to  feel  chilled  after  I 
had  washed  for  two  hours  at  the  pond. 
Going  back  to  the  hut,  I  sat  myself 
down  beside  the  stove. 

As  I  sat  thus  idle,  my  thoughts  took 
their  old  weary  round.  "  Where  was 
Fedio  now  ?  Was  he  happy  ?  Had  he 
one  true  heart  beside  him  ?"  And  the 
tears  ran  down  my  cheeks. 

It  was  alwajs  this  way  with  me  when 
I  sat  thus  idle  on  Sundays  or  on  feast- 
days,  for  in  the  week  I  had  no  time  for 
tears  ;  but  to-day,  though  it  was  only  a 
work-day,  yet  as  I  leaned  quite  still  beside 
the  stove,  the  old  thoughts  and  the  old 
tears  came  back. 

While  I  was  sitting  thus,  the  door 
opened,  and  there  stood  in  the  room 
Fedio's  sister. 

I  do  not  know  why,  though  I  saw  that 
woman  every  day,  though  she  had  very 
often  entered  this  same  door  in  just  the 
same  way — I  do  not  know  why  it  was 
that,  seeing  her  now,  I  sprang  up  from 
the  bench  and  called  out, 

"  Fedio  !  What  has  happened  to  him  ? 
Has  he  written  ?    Has  he  been  seen  ?" 

"  No  ;  nothing  has  happened,  and  he 
has  not  written  ;  he  is  here  himself— he 
is  in  my  hut — and  he  waits  for  you." 

My  heart  began  to  beat  so  loud  that 
I  could  hear  it  throbbing.  In  a  moment 
I  forgot  everything — husband,  children, 
everything,  everything  that  was.  With- 
out taking  a  minute  to  think,  I  ran 
straight  out  of  the  hut.  Happily  it  was 
a  Monday,  and  therefore  my  shirt  was 
quite  white.  I  had  on  a  striped  petti- 
coat, a  blue  handkerchief  on  my  head, 
and  my  corals  round  my  neck.  And  he 
had  not  seen  me  for  so  many  years  !  I 
was  eighteen  when  he  left  me,  and  eigh- 
teen years  had  passed  since  then  ;  and 
these  two  eighteens  made  me  near  forty. 
It  was  lucky  that  after  so  many  years  he 
should  see  me  in  a  new  petticoat  and 
with  my  corals  on.  But  all  this  I  only 
thought  of  later.  While  I  ran  toward  the 
hut,  I  had  no  thought  at  all  ;  it  seemed 
to  me  only  that  I  should  never  have  done 
running,  that  the  hut  was  running  away 
from  before  me,  and  my  breath  began  to 


grow  short.  I  reached  the  yard,  the 
threshold  ;  I  opened  the  door,  but  then 
I  could  go  no  farther — my  forces  failed 
me.  I  saw  him.  He  stood  in  lancer 
uniform,  with  his  back  toward  me,  hold- 
ing his  hands  to  the  stove. 

At  the  noise  of  the  opening  door  he 
turned,  and  running  forward  with  a  great 
cry,  he  took  me  in  his  arms  ;  his  head 
sank  down  upon  my  shoulder,  so  that 
my  lips  just  touched  his  hair.  And  then 
he  began  to  laugh — quite  softly  at  first, 
then  louder,  louder,  louder,  till  I  grew 
frightened.  It  was  so  strange  that  laugh, 
that  it  seemed  to  hurt  my  shoulder.  In 
the  first  moment  I^had  been  stunned,  but 
that  terrible  laugh  aroused  me.  I  cried 
out,  "Water,  water  !" 

His  sister  came  running  to  us  ;  we 
tried  to  make  him  sit  down,  but  his  hands 
were  so  tightly  clasped  on  my  dress  that 
we  could  not  open  them.  Then  we 
poured  water  over  him  ;  he  grew  quieter, 
and  listened  to  me  while  I  spoke. 

"  My  P'edio,  my  dearest,  try  to  be 
quiet.  I  am  your  Mar)sia.  God  has 
allowed  us  to  meet  again."  And  with 
every  word  he  grew  calmer  ;  he  sat  down 
on  the  bench,  and  I  beside  him. 

He  did  not  ask  me  why  I  had  married, 
nor  when,  nor  if  I  had  children — noth- 
ing of  all  this  did  he  ask  me  then.  He 
only  told  me  that  he  had  wanted  to  see 
me,  once  more  to  embrace  me  ;  that  he 
would  not  die,  though  his  life  was  very 
dark,  but  that  he  would  go  out  again  in- 
to the  world,  and  this  time  never  to  re- 
turn. 

"No,  Fedio — no,  my  beloved,  do  not 
leave  the  village,  for  then  at  least  I  can, 
if  only  sometimes — if  only  from  far  off 
— I  can  rest  my  eyes  on  you  !" 

"  Marysia  !  It  is  true,  then,  what  they 
tell  me  ;  it  is  true,  then,  that  you  have 
not  forgotten  me  ?" 

Through  my  tears  I  told  him  that  it  was 
true  ;  and  in  that  moment  it  seemed  to 
me  that  we  were  both  young  again — he 
a  youth  of  twenty,  I  a  maiden  of  eigh- 
teen ! 

While  we  still  talked,  the  church-bell 
rang  the  mid-day  hour.  I  stood  up,  for 
I  remembered  that  my  husband  would  be 
coming  in  from  his  work,  and  the  chil- 
dren would  be  looking  for  me. 

"I  must  go,"  I  said  to  Fedio  ;  "Ivan 
is  waiting  for  his   dinner." 

And  I  left  the  hut.     Fie  did  not  try  to 
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stop  me,  but  he  rose  also  and  followed 
me  out,  through  the  yard,  and  across  the 
yard  to  the  gate.  I  thought  he  would 
turn  back  here,  but  he  did  not  ;  he  came 
after  me  on  to  the  road.  At  this  I  was 
frightened — ^not  for  me,  but  for  him.  I 
begged  him  to  leave  me.  He  answered 
me  that  he  could  not.  I  stood  still  and 
implored  him  to  go,  so  that  Ivan  might 
not  see  us  there  walking  together. 

"  Why  not  ?  Does  he  not  know  that, 
whether  I  be  far  or  near,  I  always  love 
you  ?" 

"  And  that  is  why,  because  he  knows, 
he  will  kill'  you." 

"  Let  him  kill  me  !  this  life  is  weari- 
some." 

"  Fedio  !  "  I  cried,  and  I  felt  the  fire 
flash  into  my  eyes.  "  He  will  not  kill 
you  alone.  He  will  put  the  knife  first 
into  you,  and  then  into  me — remember 
that,  and  do  not  take  my  death  on  your 
conscience,  for  I  have  two  small  chil- 
dren ?" 

He  looked  at  me. 

"  Do  you  really  not  love  him  ?" 

"  I  love  no  one  but  you  ;  but  I  would 
have  loved  him  if  I  could,  for  he  is  an 
angel." 

"  Is  he  good  to  you  ?" 

"  Have  I  not  told  you  that  he  is  good 
as  an  angel  ?" 

"  May  God  bless  him  for  that!"  he 
answered  ;  and  turning  round  abruptly, 
he  went  back  to  the  hut. 

"Fedio!"  But  do  not  leave  the  vil- 
lage !"   I  called  after  hini. 

"Not  yet  to-day, "  I  heard  him  say 
very  \ov,\ 

I  went  quickly  home. 

While  we  had  been  standing  on  the 
road,  taking  leave  of  each  other,  there 
had  passed  by  us  old  Zosia,  that  same 
woman  of  whom  I  told  you,  gracious 
lady,  that  she  frequented  the  Jews,  that 
she  drank — in  one  word,  a  good-for- 
nothing.  When  this  woman  had  recog- 
nized us,  sh^, hastened  her  steps,  she  be- 
gan to  run,  and  without  turning  her  head 
she  ran  straight  down   the  village  street. 

But  I  had  not  thought  further  of 
this,  for  my  heart  was  full  of  happiness. 

I  reached  our  hut— in  the  middle  of 
the  room  stood  Ivan  ;  but  he  was  so 
changed  that  I  did  not  at  once  know  him. 
His  brows  were  drawn  together,  his 
glance  was  dark  and  terrible.  Never 
had  I  seen  hiui  like   this.     In  the  great- 


est sadness,  in  the  moments  of  deepest 
want,  in  the  midst  of  cares  and  anxiety, 
he  had  always  had  mefor  kind  looks  and 
good  words. 

He  came  a  step  toward  me,  and  sternly 
asked,  "Where  do  yoii  come  from? 
Where  have  you  been  ?" 

I  felt  that  to  tell  a  lie  would  be  to  add 
to  my  fault  ;  therefore  I  answered  at 
once,  "  Fedio  has  come." 

"  And  you  have  been  with  him  ?  You 
have  been  in  his  hut  ?" 

"  I  have  been." 

For  the  first  time  I  saw  Ivan's  eyes 
all  alight  with  fire.  He  raised  his  arm 
and  struck  me.  It  was  a  thick  stick 
which  he  held,  and  it  fell  on  my  shoul- 
ders, once — twice — oftener  still.  And  I 
did  not  lift  a  finger.  I  never  tried  to  free 
myself.  I,  who  as  a  child  had  been  the 
darling  of  my  parents,  as  a  woman  the 
idol  of  my  husband — I  now  stood  before 
this  man,  who  had  ever  been  kind  and 
loving  to  me  till  to-day,  and  his  heavy 
blows  fell  thick  and  fast  upon  me.  I 
never  moved  as  he  struck  me  ;  I  was  not 
frightened,  I  was  not  angry,  almost  I  did 
not  feel. 

To-day  I  wonder  that  it  was  so. 
Perhaps  at  that  moment  I  could  feel  only 
one  thing — that  Fedio  was  a'.ive,  that  I 
had  seen  him  ;  or  perhaps  I  understood 
that  Ivan  was  in  the  right— that  these 
blows  were  no  injustice,  but  only  the  just 
punishment  for  that  love  which  I  could 
not  and  would  not  abandon. 

During  that  time  the  door  opened,  and 
Fedio  appeared. 

"  Heartless  and  cruel  man  !"  he  cried. 
"Man  without  conscience  and  without 
pity  !  Why  do  you  beat  her  ?  ^^'hy  this 
harsh  punishment  ?  She  is  innocent 
If  you  must  strike  some  one,  strike  me  ! 
Unhappy  wretch  that  I  am  !  Have  I  come 
back  for  this  ?  I  shall  go— I  shall  go 
again,  far  into  the  world  ;  with  a  stone  I 
shall  dash  out  my  wretched  brains,  and 
she  shall  not  suffer  for  me." 

He  took  my  hand,  and  clasping  it  to 
his  breast,  he  kissed  it  and  wept  over  it, 
sobbing  like  a  child. 

I  began  to  wake  from  my  apathy,  for 
he  was  hurting  me,  far  more  than  Ivan's 
stick  had  done.  I  felt  as  though  my 
heart  must  break,  as  I  stood  thus  between 
those  two  men  that  loved  me.  I  under- 
stood what  must  be  Ivan's  bitter  suffer- 
ing, as  he  listened  to  the  words  of  Fedio's 
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despair,  as  he  watched  the  feeling  which 
I  could  not  hide.  In  my  misery  I  began 
to  cry. 

Ivan,  who  had  never  seen  me  weep^ 
except  over  my  dying  children,  was 
frightened  ;  for  he  did  not  know  that  I 
was  crying  for  him,  and  not  for  myself. 
He  threw  away  his  stick,  and  stretching 
out  his  hands  toward  me,  he  fell  at  my 
feet. 

"  Marysia  !  Speak  to  me  1  Look  at 
me  !  I  was  mad  to  strike  you  !" 

Though  I  wanted,  I  could  not  speak  ; 
but  I  raised  him  up  from  the  ground,  and 
taking  his  hand,  that  hand  which  a  minute 
ago  had  struck  me,  I  held  it  to  my  lips 
and  kissed  it. 

Fedio  stood  and  watched  us,  and  at 
last  he  also  held  out  his  hand  to  Ivan,  and 
said — ah  !  I  remember  every  word  that 
he  said — 

"  Brother,  I  thank  you  !  Now  I  can  go 
out  again  into  the  world,  for  I  know  that 
you  are  good  to  her.  But  to-day  do  not 
send  me  from  your  hut,  for  I  have  told 
you  nothing  yet  of  where  I  have  been, 
what  countries  I  have  seen,  what  towns 
and  people.  Let  me  leave  you  some- 
thing to  remember  me  by  ;  for  when  I  go 
again,  you  shall  not  see  me  more." 

All  this  Fedio  said  most  beautifully, 
like  words  in  a  book,  and  yet  he  was  not 
learned. 

Ivan  made  no  answer,  but  he  wiped  a 
bench,  and  made  a  sign  to  Fedio  that  he 
should  sit  down.  And  Fedio  sat  there 
till  evening,  for  he  ate  with  us,  he  played 
with  my  children,  he  told  them  stories. 
But  it  was  not  the  children  alone  that  list- 
ened to  the  stories  ;  for  he  told  us  won- 
derful things  of  the  places  he  had  seen. 
Twice  he  had  served  through  the  mili- 
tary time  ;  and  after  that,  two  years  more 
as  servant  v/ith  a  captain  of  the  lancers. 
Ivan  asked  him  why  he  had  not  come 
back  after  the  first  eight  years,  and  Fedio 
answered  : 

"  When  I  heard  that  Marysia  had 
taken  a  husband,  there  was  nothing  more 
for  me  to  come  home  for.  My  master 
the  captain  was  good  to  me,  my  service 
was  not  hard,  I  meant  never  to  return. 
But  there  arose  at  last  such  a  desire  to 
to  know  whether  indeed  she  were  happy, 
such  a  longing  to  see  again  the  village, 
that  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  The  Pan 
Kapitan  took  another  servant  in  my 
place,  and  sent  me  home. " 


As  I  said  before,  it  was  evening  before 
he  had  done  talking.  Ivan  had  not  gone 
to  work  again,  but  sat  listening  to  Fedio's 
stories.  But  one  story  there  was  which 
Fedio  did  not  tell  me  then — which  he 
told  me  only  on  the  day  after  his  return, 
when  he  found  me  drawing  water  at  the 
well.  It  was  there  that  he  told  me,  and 
swore  to  me,  that  during  all  these  years 
he  had  knovvn  no  other  love  but  mine, 
that  in  his  life  he  had  kissed  no  other 
woman  but  me.  And  I  believed  him  — 
I  believed  him  by  my  own  suffering,  by 
the  pain  which  my  husband's  first  kiss 
had  given  me. 

Every  day  Fedio  said  that  he  would 
leave  the  village,  and  every  day  he  put 
off  his  departure  to  the  next.  His 
brother  wanted  to  keep  him,  for  he  was 
rich  now.  In  the  years  that  he  had 
served  he  had  saved  much  money.  Often 
he  would  come  to  our  hut,  and  Ivan  did 
not  forbid  it  ;  once  he  even  said  to  Fedio, 
"It  is  better  you  should  speak  to  her 
here  in  my  hut,  than  that  you  should 
meet  her  on  the  road,  or  at  the  well,  for 
then  people  will  talk  evil." 

It  was  Zosia  who  had  told  him  of  our 
meeting  at  the  well  ;  but  it  was  also  she 
who  had  called  Fedio  when  Ivan  was 
beating  me. 

Once  I  remember — two  Sundays  may 
have  passed  since  Fedio's  return — he 
came  into  the  hut  toward  evening.  Ivan 
was  not  yet  back  fiom  his  work. 

"Marysia!"  Fedio  said  to  me,  "I 
know  well  that  I  should,  that  I  must  go  ; 
but  1  am  too  weak  to  do  it  alone.  It 
will  be  terrible  to  me,  but  I  beg  of  you, 
let  it  be  you  who  says  that  word  '  Go  !  '  " 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  there  was 
silence  between  us.  I  could  not  raise 
my  eyes.  With  all  my  will  I  wanted  to 
say  to  him  "  Go  ,"  but  my  lips  would  not 
move — the  word  froze  in  my  threat. 

He  looked  at  me,  and  understood,  for 
he  did  not  speak  again.  ' 

Ivan  came  in.  When  he  saw  Fedio 
sitting  on  the  bench,  a  cloud  came  over 
his  face.  He  walked  slowly  through  the 
room,  and  stood   still  before  Fedio. 

"You  have  come  to  say  good-by  ? 
When  are  you  going  ?" 

Fedio  got  up  from  the  bench. 

"  You  send  me  away  ?  Then  I  shall 
go  at  once — to-day  still— this  night  ; 
but,  when  the  hour  of  your  death  comes, 
remember  that  to  a  very  unhappy  man 
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you  have  grudged  him  his  one  deh'ght. 
Do  you  not  know  that  I  have  loved  her  ? 
Do  you  not  know  that  she  was  to  have 
been  mine  ?  that  her  parents  have  called 
nie  son  ?  And  what  was  the  happiness 
I  asked  ?  For  a  few  more  days  to  gaze 
at  her,  for  a  few  more  days  to  speak  to 
her.  And  this  poor  gift  you  grudge 
me  !  Up  there  may  God  call  you  to  ac- 
count for  that  pain  which  you  give  me 
to-day  !  " 

As  he  said  it,  his  voice  rang  through 
the  hut,  his  head  was  raised,  and  his  two 
eyes  shone  like  two  burning  coals.  He 
was  as  beautiful  as  a  painted  picture  ; 
these  eighteen  years  had  not  changed 
him.  People  said  he  had  grown  old,  but 
1  could  not  see  it. 

Ivan  was  softened,  whether  by  the 
fear  of  God's  judgment,  or  through  pity 
for  Fedio,  I  do  not  know  ;  enough  that 
he  said, 

"  It  is  not  I  who  send  you  away  ;  you 
yourself  know  that  you  must  go,  if  not 
to-day,  then  to-morrow." 

"  I  know  it,  and  I  will  go  ;  but  give 
me  two,  three  days — give  me  a  week." 

Gracious  lady,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
it  came — there  passed  one  week,  there 
passed  two  weeks,  and  Fedio  was  still  in 
the  village.  Sometimes  I  met  him  as  I 
came  back  from  work,  sometimes  I  saw 
him  on  the  road,  sometimes  he  came  to 
our  hut.  The  children  looked  out  for 
his  coming  ;  there  was  always  a  piece  of 
gingerbread  or  an  apple  in  his  pocket  for 
them,  They  would  run  to  meet  him  on 
the  road,  and  he  would  lift  them  in  his 
arms  and  hold  them  aloft  over  his  head. 

During  this  time  Ivan  was  busy  finish- 
ing the  hut.  He  had  been  working 
harder  than  usual,  for  he  wanted  all  to 
be  done  before  the  harvest.  In  a  week 
he  hoped  to  be  finished.  The  roof  was 
on,  and  he  took  his  cart  to  the  forest  to 
fetch  some  large  stones  for  the  threshold. 

This  was  in  the  sixth  week  after 
Fedio 's  return.  In  two  days  he  was  to 
leave  the  village — in  two  days  was  to 
come  that  terrible  day  of  parting.  I  did 
not  know  how  1  should  stand  it,  for  I  no 
longer  had  the  strength  of  my  youth. 
In  those  days  I  went  about  the  hut  like 
a  drunken  woman  ;  my  mind  was  grow- 
ing dark. 

But  the  great  God  had  willed  it  other- 
wise :  the  cross  which  He  sent  me  was 
not  this  one,  though  it  was  heavy. 


Two  days  before  that  fixed  for  Fedio's 
departure,  Ivan  came  back  from  the 
forest  later  than  usual.  He  ate  no  sup- 
per ;  he  said  not  a  word  to  me,  and 
neither  did  I  speak  to  him, I  could  not. 
He  lay  down  ;  I  sat  on  the  bench  by  the 
window.  He  did  not  lie  quiet  ;  he  threw 
himself  from  side  to  side  ;  at  last  he 
said, 

"Open  the  window;  I  am  chok- 
ing." 

1  opened  the  window,  but  I  began  to 
be  afraid. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"     I  asked. 

"  I  am  ill.  Bring  me  hot  ashes  to  lay 
on  my  chest  ;  there  is  a  pain  there  ;  1  am 
choking." 

At  his  words  there  came  a  great  change 
over  me  :  all  that  had  been  in  my  heart 
seemed  to  die  out  in  a  moment.  I  v/as 
like  a  drunkard  grown  suddenly  sober. 

When  I  had  given  him  the  ashes,  I 
asked  if  I  should  get  a  doctor,  but  he  an- 
swered that  God  was  the  best  doctor. 

Thus  the  hours  passed,  and  I  watched 
beside  him.  It  was  a  little  after  mid- 
night, when  all  at  once  the  blood  came 
rushing  through  his  nostrils  and  from  be- 
tween his  teeth.  In  my  terror  Iran  and 
called  a  neighbor,  and  then  I  left  the  hut 
for  a  doctor.  When  I  had  reached  the 
gate,  I  asked  myself  how  the  doctor 
could  be  got  ?  who  would  go  at  this  hour  ? 
Fedio  came  into  my  thoughts.  There 
were  horses  in  his  hut,  and  a  cart.  In 
a  few  minutes  I  was  at  his  window,  tap- 
ping softly  to  awake  him.  He  came  out 
to  me  in  the  moonlight — the  night  was 
as  clear  as  day^ — and  listened  to  my  story, 

"  Go  back  to  Ivan,  Marysia, "  he  said. 
"  In  less  than  an  hour  I  shall  have 
brought  the  doctor." 

But  of  what  good  is  a  doctor  when  the 
great  God  has  ordained  that  a  man  shall 
not  live  ? 

Ten  days  after  that  Ivan  died. 

He  had  broken  a  blood-vessel  as  he 
lifted  a  too  heavy  stone  in  the  forest  ; 
and  in  the  first  moment  that  the  doctor 
saw  him,  he  said  there  was  no  hope. 
On  the  second  day  of  his  illness  he  sent 
for  Fedio,  and  said, 

"  Do  not  leave  the  village  until  you 
see  which  way  it  turns  with  me." 

And  Fedio  remained. 

As  I  said,  gracious  lady,  Ivan  was  ill 
for  only  ten  days.  Two  days  before  he 
died  he  asked  again  for  Fedio. 
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Fedio  came  and  sat  down  on  the  bed. 
Poor  Ivan  was  as  white  as  the  sheet  which 
covered  him.  He  put  his  hand  in 
Fedio' s,  and  when  he  spoke  his  voice 
seemed  to  rattle  in  his  chest. 

"I  am  dying.  It  .was  God  Himself 
who  brought  you  to  the  village  ;  to  your 
care  I  leave  my  children.  My  sisters 
are  not  good  ;  do  not  let  my  orphans  be 
wronged." 

The  speaking  tired  him,  and  he  lay 
silent.  Fedio  held  his  hand,  and  I  was 
crying  beside  the  window. 

After  a  pause  he  began  again, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  die.  My  time  had 
not  come  yet,  but  I  had  to  make  room — 
for  you  :  thus  God  wills  it.  I  have  lived 
my  young  years  with  her,  and  she  will 
cheer  your  last  days.  God  has  divided 
it  fairly.  But  remember,  as  I  loved  her 
and  honored  her,  so  also  do  you,  and 
let  my  children  never  feel  that  they  have 
lost  a  father. " 

I  do  not  know  what  Fedio  answered, 
for  I  was  weeping  so  that  I  could  hear 
no  more. 

It  is  strange,  gracious  lady,  but  during 
that  week  while  Ivan  lay  ill,  when  he 
died,  and  when  I  buried  him,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  at  last  my  love  for  Fedio  was 
dead,  and  that  I  had  buried  it  with  Ivan. 
It  had  gone  from  me  I  know  not  how, 
and  I  stood  alone,  doubly  widowed. 

With  us  poor  people,  our  grief  is  made 
greater  by  all  that  we  have  to  think  of 
and  do  for  the  burial.  My  brother  went 
to  the  priest,  but  it  was  my  business  to 
see'that  the  bread  and  the  wddki  should 
be  prepared. 

This  was  before  the  harvest,  and  we 
had  no  new  bread  in  the  house.  In  the 
cupboard  there  was  not  one  kreutzer,  in 
the  kitchen  not  one  pound  of  flour. 
There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  borrow 
money  from  the  Jew,  even  should  he  ask 
fifty  per  cent. 

But  Fedio  had  guessed  my  trouble, 
and  in  the  early  morning — the  morning 
after  Ivan  was  dead — he  came  to  me  and 
said, 

"  Marysia  !  You  have  no  money  for 
the  burial,  and  you  are  going  to  the  Jew 
for  it  ?" 

And    what    else    should    I    do  ?      I 
must." 

"  I  have  brought  fifty  florins,"  he 
said  ;  "  I  do  not  need  them  now — let 
them  keep  this  trouble  from  you." 


"  No,  no,"  I  cried,  "  I  cannot  bury 
him  witn  your  money  ;"  and  I  began  to 
cry. 

"  But  it  will  not  be  my  money,  it  will 
be  yours.  You  can  pay  me  back,  and 
give  me  what  percentage  you  like." 

I  would  not  listen,  but  he  went  on, 

"Whether  you  bury  him  with  the 
Jew's  money  or  with  mine,  what  can  be 
the  difference  ?  Only  that  I  will  ask 
honest  interest,  and  the  Jew  will  ruin 
you." 

He  counted  out  fifty  florins,  laid  them 
in  the  cupboard,  and  then  left  the  hut. 

I  thought  to  myself  that  he  had  spo- 
ken right — that  as  a  loan  I  could  take 
the  money,  but  that,  as  soon  as  the  har- 
vest was  over,  I  would  sell  to  the  last 
grain  of  corn  and  pay  my  debt,  even 
though  for  a  whole  year  my  children 
should  have  to  eat  dry  bread. 

Ivan's  funeral  was  so  fine  that  every 
one  in  the  village  said  even  a  gospodarz 
(proprieter  of  land)  could  not  have  been 
buried  more  beautifully. 

Since  Ivan  had  died,  everything  with- 
in me  had  changed.  I  loved  Fedio,  but 
as  a  brother  only,  or  as  a  mother  may 
love  her  son  when  he  has  grown  to  be  a 
man.  When  he  was  not  near  me  I  felt 
sad,  but  my  heart  did  not  beat  now  as 
it  once  did  at  his  approach.  And  who 
knows  whether  the  old  love,  might  not 
have  died  out  forever,  had  not  the  spite 
of  gossiping  tongues  awakened  ic  once 
more  from  its  sleep  ? 

There  was  an  evil  murmur  rising  in 
the  village  ;  but  it  was  many  days  before 
it  reached  my  ears.  The  neighbors  grew 
colder  ;  they  passed  me  by  hastily  on  the 
road  ;  they  shook  their  heads  whenever 
Fedio  and  I  were  seen  walking  together. 
At  first  I  saw  all  this  but  dimly,  and  it 
was  only  on  the  third  Sunday  after  Ivan's 
funeral  that  the  truth  became  clear  to 
my  eyes. 

It  was  near  sunset,  and  we  were  com- 
ing back  from  church.  Fedio  had  met 
me  at  the  door,  and  was  walking  by  my 
side.  Half-way  down  the  village  street 
there  stood  a  group  of  women — Ivan's 
sister  among  them.  They  were  talking 
in  whispers,  and  facing  toward  us  :  but 
when  Fedio,  in  passing,  saluted  them 
with  "  God  give  you  luck  !"  there  was 
not  one  voice  that  answered  him. 

Their  silence  and  their  strange  glances 
gave  me  an  uneasy  fear.     I   looked    at 
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Fedio  ;  his  brows  were  drawn  together, 
his  teeth  bit  deep  into  his  under  lip, 
he  stared  straight  in  front  of  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  he  left  me  ; 
and  I,  turning  on  my  heel,  walked 
straight  back  again  to  the  group  of  chat-, 
tering  women. 

"  Why  did  you  not  give  him  back 
the  salute  ?"    I  asked. 

I  did  not  speak  loud,  yet  they  cower- 
ed away  before  me,  as  though  I  were 
some  dangerous  animal.  It  was  Ivan's 
sister  who  answered, 

!'We  have  no  salutation  for  a  man 
who  has  done  what  that  one  has  done." 

"  What  has  he  done  ?" 

*'  Is  it  indeed  you,  Ivan's  widow, 
who  ask  this  question  of  me,  Ivan's 
sister  ?" 

"  I  ask  it." 

"What  was  it  that  killed  your 
husband  ?" 

"A  heavy  stone  :  the  whole  village 
knows  it." 

"And  I  tell  you  the  whole  village 
knows  better.  Listen  only  to  what 
every  tongue  says." 

She  was  moving  avvay,  but  I  held 
her  by  the  arm. 

"  VVhat  is  it  they  say  ?" 

"  That  it  was  not  a  stone  which  kill- 
ed him — there  was  poison  in  his 
drink!" 

Perhaps  the  woman  was  frightened  at 
my  face,  for  she  tore  herself  away  and 
left  me  standing  on  the  road  alone. 

Now  I  saw  the  meaning  of  all  that 
had  passed  since  Ivan's  burial  ;  now  I 
understood  why  Fedio  had  grown  so 
pale,  and  in  that  hour  1  knew  that  I 
loved  him  not  as  a  brother,  not  as  a  son, 
but  only  as  my  one  beloved,  whose 
image  for  so  many  years  I  had  carried 
in  my  heart. 

And  to  me,  unhappy  woman,  there 
came  another  thought.  In  the  same 
minute,  when  I  knew  that  I  loved  Fedio, 
I  knew  also  that  I  could  never  be  his 
wife.  Only  in  this  way,  it  seemed  to 
me,  could  I  take  from  him  the  weight 
of  that  heavy  accusation. 

At  home,  on  the  bench  beside  the 
door,  I  sat  myself  down  to  think.  This 
terrible  thing  was  said  of  Fedio.  and 
with  Fedio's  money  I  had  buried  Ivan  ! 
I  could  not  wait  now  for  the  harvest  to 
repay  him.  It  came  into  my  head  that 
there  was  a  cattle-market   in   the  town 


next     day,  and    I    said    to    myself,  "  I 
will  sell  the  cow  and  pay  him." 

Every  day  since  the  day  of  Ivan's 
burial  Fedio  used  to  come  in  the  morn- 
ing to  ask  if  I  wanted  for  nothing,  for 
Ivan  had  made  him  the  guardian  of  the 
children.  He  came  also  next  day,  and 
finding  me  in  the  yard,  just  as  I  had 
tied  a  piece  of  rope  round  the  horns  of 
the  cow,  he  asked  in  surprise, 

"  Marysia,  what  is  this  you  are  doing  ? 
Would  you  sell  the  cow  ?" 

"  Fedio,"  I  said,  "I  am  selling  the 
cow  because  I  must  pay  you  back  your 
money." 

"  God  be  merciful  to  you  !  For  what 
is  this  hurry  ?  Plave  we  not  settled  that 
you  should  pay  me  after  the  harvest  ?  I 
will  not  take  the  money  now." 

"  You  must  take  it,  and  still  to  day. 
Have  you  forgotten  how  I  said  that 
with  your  money  I  could  not  bury  him  ? 
Oh,  unhappy  woman  that  I  am,  why  did 
I  take  it  from  you  ?" 

He  looked  at  me  keenly. 

"  Then  you  have  heard  what  the  peo- 
ple say  of  me  ?" 

"I  have  heard,"  and  I  hid  my  face 
in  my  hands. 

"  Who  has  told  it  you  ?  "  His  voice 
was  rising,  and  his  breath  came  short. 

I  would  not  say  that  it  was  Ivan's 
sister,  for  fear  lest  he  should  beat  her  ; 
so  I  answered  only, 

"The  people  told  it  me.  Now  you 
yourself  must  see  that  you  must  take 
the  money.  If  you  do  not  take  it  you 
will  break  my  heart.  Fedio,  I  beg 
you — "  and  I  burst  into  tears. 

"  My  Marysia  !  My  only  love  !  quiet 
yourself  !  I  will  take  the  money,  but 
only  dry  your  eyes  ;  you  have  cried  so 
much,  so  very  much  already  !" 

"  Do  not  call  me  your  Marysia,  for 
yours  I  shall  never  be.  The  people's 
wicked  tongues  have  divided  us  two  for 
all  eternity — " 

"  Marysia,  your  grief  makes  you 
rave  !  But  your  words  put  a  knife  in 
my  heart  !  Quiet  yourself  !  Neither 
to-day  nor  yet  in  a  month  can  you  go  to 
another  husband  ;  for  it  is  not  seemly 
for  a  widow  to  marry  before  the  sixth 
month." 

Though  he  was  not  learned  in  books, 
yet  Fedio  was  so  wise  that  he  knew  all 
these  things. 

"  In  six  months  people  will  have  for- 
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gotten  their  evil  thoughts  ;  and  to  us, 
who  are  innocent  before  God  and  before 
ourselves,  why  should  not  happiness 
come  at  last  ?  Have  we  not  yet  suffered 
enough  ?" 

"Never,  never!"  I  cried.  "It  can 
never  be.  What !  when  I  walk  beside 
you,  shall  people  point  to  you  and  say, 
'  Look  !  he  poisoned  the  other  that  he 
might  have  the  widow  for  himself  !'  No, 
no.  Even  should  I  die  for  it,  they  shall 
not  say  that  thing  of  you." 

He  saw  that  he  could  get  no  further 
with  me  to-day  ;  so  he  only  said  that  he 
would  go  with  me  to  thtjarmark,  to  see 
that  I  was  not  cheated  in  the  sale,  nor 
robbed  on  my  way  back  through  the 
forests. 

The  cow  was  sold.  Next  morning 
early  I  went  to  the  wojta  (judge),  and 
before  him  and  the  starszych  (elders)  I 
counted  out  the  fifty  florins  to  Fedio, 
When  he  had  taken  them,  I  turned  to  the 
ivojta  and  asked  him  to  name  how  much 
percentage  I  should  pay  for  the  time  of 
three  Sundays. 

"  What  percentage  ?"   asked  Fedio. 

"  It  was  settled  between  us  that  I 
should  pay  you    interest,"    I  answered. 

"  Marysia,  what  are  you  saying  ?  Shall 
I  take  interest  from  you,  as  though  I  were 
a  Jew  ?" 

"  You  said  you  would  take  it." 

"  I  said  so  in  order  that  you  should 
take  the  money." 

"  And  on  that  condition  only  did  I 
take  it.  You  have  no  right  to  refuse  the 
percentage  now," 

"  Marysia,  if  you  say  that  hateful  word 
percentage  again,  I  shall  not  forgive 
you  ;"  and  with  a  look  of  anger,  the 
first  he  had  ever  given  me,  Fedio  turned 
and  left  the  room. 

A  new  and  strange  life  began  for  me 
now.  Day  and  night  I  worked  to  main- 
tain myself  and  my  children.  If  I  had 
but  wanted  it,  I  might  have  lived  at  ease 
and  fed  upon  dainties,  for  Fedio  had 
much  money,  and  he  begged,  he  entreat- 
ed me  to  take  it  ;  but  not  one  kreutzer 
of  his  would  I  touch,  not  one  piece  of 
bread  bought  with  his  money  would  I  eat, 
for  fear  that  people  should  have  more 
ground  for  their  evil  talk.  But  I  could 
not  prevent  his  being  good  to  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  they  soon  found  this  out,  and 
ceased  crying  when  there  was  no  milk 
for   them  to  soak  their  bread,  for  they 


knew  that  Fedio' s  pocket  was  a  store- 
room where  they  would  always  find 
cakes  or  fruit  in  plenty.  Even  when  I 
locked   them    up,   he  would    come   and 

throw  them  in  apples  by  the  window. 
******* 

When  six  months  were  passed,  Fedio 
asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  and  I  gave  him 
the  same  answer  as  before.  He  left  my 
hut  in  sadness  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  was  doing  right,  for  already  the  evil 
talk  was  lessening. 

Many  girls  in  the  village  had  soft 
glances  for  Fedio,  and  there  was  not  one 
who  would  not  have  taken  him.  The 
wojt  himself  offered  him  liis  daughter,  a 
young  and  pretty  girl  ;  but  Fedio  would 
not  think  of  her.  Very  often,  in  the 
months  that  followed,  he  came  to  me, 
and  always  with  the  same  question  on 
his  lips,  always  to  receive  the  same 
answer.  At  last  he  stopped  asking  me, 
though  he  would  often  sit  silent  in  my 
hut,  brooding  gloomily  before  him. 

One  evening  he  was  sitting  thus,  when 
a  boy  brought  him  a  message  from  the 
great  house.     He  was  wanted  there. 

"  Ey  the  master  ?" 

"  No,  by  a  strange  gentleman." 

He  went  ;  and  scarcely  was  he  gone 
when  an  uneasy  foreboding  came  over 
me.  Who  was  the  strange  gentleman  ? 
And  what  could  he  want  with  Fedio  ? 
Might  it  not  be  some  harm  ? 

I  sat  up  late  that  night.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  must  wait  for  something  ;  but 
nothing  came. 

The  next  morning  passed,  and  still 
nothing  came. 

At  mid-day  Fedio  entered  the  hut. 
It  was  not  the  hour  that  I  was  used  to 
see  him  ;  yet  somehow  at  that  moment  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  ask  what  had 
brought  him.  I  waited  for  him  to  speak, 
but  he  sat  quite  silent  :  his  face  was  pale, 
his  look  was  stern,  and  his  lips  pressed 
tight  together.  Once  or  twice  in  the 
long  silence  I  noticed  that  he  turned 
his  head  from  right  to  left,  and  slowly 
passed  his  eyes  round  the  room.  His 
gaze  hung  on  everything  in  turn,  on  every 
holy  picture  on  the  wall,  on  every  flower 
in  the  window,  on  a  broken  toy  on  the 
ground,  and  then  his  eyes  rested  on  me. 

He  rose,  and  the  silence  was  broken — 

"  Marysia,  I  am  going — I  am  going 
at  last.  A  man's  life  is  too  good  a  thing 
to  be   wasted  in  useless  sighs.     I  have 
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loved  you  long,  I  have  loved  you  honest- 
ly, on  my  knees  I  have  offered  you  my 
love — but  you  will  not  come  to  me. 
You  think  you  are  acting  rightly  ;  may 
God  forgive  you  the  wrong  you  have 
done  !" 

I  stood  before  him  like  a  figure  of 
stone,  as  he  went  on  to  tell  me  that  the 
strange  gentleman  at  the  great  house  was 
no  other  than  theca])tain,  his  old  master, 
who  was  passing  through  the  country, 
and  who  wished  to  take  Fedio  back  into 
his  service.  He  had  never  been  well 
served,  he  said,  since  Fedio  left  him  ; 
every  other  servant  had  robbed  or  cheated 
him. 

"  And  the  captain  leaves  to  day," 
said  Fedio.  "  Good-by,  JNIarysia  ;" 
and  still  gravely,  without  a  smile,  he 
held  his  hand  toward  me. 

But  at  that  moment  my  courage  broke 
down  ;  every  scruple  dropped  from  me, 
every  difficulty  melted  away.      I  forgot 


my  arguments,  I  forgot  my  resolutions. 
I  forgot  that  there  was  a  world  with  bad 
people  in  it  ;  and  with  a  spring  I  put 
myself  between  Fedio  and  the  door. 

"  Stay  !"  I  cried.  "O  Fedio,  stay  ! 
For  if  you  go  I  shall  die,  and  my  chil- 
dren will  be  orphans  !" 


Three  Sundays  later  our  marriage  was 
celebrated.  We  have  now  been  married 
for  twelve  years,  and  God  has  gi\en  us 
a  son.  But  Fedio  loves  Ivan's  children 
as  much  as  his  own  boy,  and  has  often 
told  me  that  when  he  dies  he  will  divide 
his   ground  in   three  equal  parts. 

There  is  not  one  great  lady  in  the 
land,  there  is  no  queen  on  earth,  who  is 
as  happy  as  I  am  ;  and  if  Ivan  can  see 
us  from  heaven  above,  he  must  surely 
rejoice  at  our  happiness,  and  his  blessing 
must  rest  on  my  Fedio's  head. — Black- 
wooa's  Magazine. 
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In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  His  Serene  Highness,  Ferdinand 
the  Second,  was  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, a  generous,  liberal-minded  man, 
with  a  cultivated  taste  for  music  and 
poetry.  He  was  unfortunate,  however, 
in  his  wife,  Vittoriadelle  Rovere,  Duch- 
ess of  Urbino,  a  proud,  suspicious  bigot, 
wholly  influenced  by  the  priests.  He 
was  not  less  unfortunate  in  his  son 
Cosmo,  in  the  fulness  of  time  his  suc- 
cessor, a  weak  sensual  prince,  a  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  Like  his 
father,  Cosmo  made  an  unhappy  match. 
He  married,  very  much  against  her  own 
wishes,  Margaret  Louisa,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  vi- 
vacious and  accomplished  princess,  but 
equally  averse  from  Spanish  haughtiness 
and  Italian  gravity.  She  was,  moreover, 
passionately  in  love  with  Prince  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  who  afterward  won  great 
renown  by  defeating,  in  conjunction 
with  John  Sobieski,  an  Ottoman  army 
under  the  very  walls  of  Vienna. 

Cosmo, it  seems,  was  as  deeply  enamor- 
ed of  his  young  and  beautiful  bride  as 
any  one  could  be  who  demanded  much 
and  yielded  nothing,  and  whose  cold 
unsympathetic   temperament  was  calcu- 


lated to  repel  rather  than  to  attract  the 
sprightly  clever  French  woman,  who 
was  untroubled  with  a  conscience,  and 
madly  in  love  with  another  man.  In 
the  hope  of  curing  his  son  of  his  infatua- 
tion for  his  unworthy  wife,  and  of  avert- 
ing violent  scenes  of  domestic  discord, 
the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  sent  him  off 
on  a  tour  through  Tyrol  and  down  the 
Rhine  to  Amsterdam.  The  experiment 
having  utterly  failed,  Cosmo  was  des- 
patched on  a  longer  journey  through 
Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  Holland. 
A  detailed  narrative  of  the  illustrious 
traveller's  journeyings,  illustrated  with 
numerous  bad  drawings,  was  prepared 
by  Count  Lorenzo  Magalotti,  afterward 
Secretary  to  the  Academy  del  Cimento, 
and  a  much  respected  correspondent  of 
Lord  Somers  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by 
the  latter  of  whom  he  was  designated 
"II  Magazino  del  buon  Gusto" — the 
Magazine  of  Good  Taste. 

It  is  only  with  Cosmo's  wanderings  in 
England  during  the  year  1669,  and  with 
the  narrator's  comments  on  English 
society  at  that  period,  that  we  need 
trouble  ourselves.  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked  that  if  absence  did  not  make 
his  heart  grow  fonder,  it  failed  to  render 
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him  callous  to  the  misconduct  and  per- 
versity of  his  abominable  wife. 

In  consequence  of  bad  seamanship  on 
the  part  of  the  captain  and  pilot,  his 
Highness  found  himself  one  day  in  St. 
George's  Channel,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  land  in  Kinsale  Har- 
bor. He  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  favorably  impressed  with  the 
architectural  beauties  of  that  town,  and 
was  evidently  shocked  that  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who,  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred  families,  were  scattered  over 
the  surrounding  territory,  should  be 
living  miserably  "  in  mud  cabins,  badly 
thatched  with  straw,  sleeping  on  short 
mats,  and  subsisting  chiefly  on  fish  and 
cockles."  Bread  to  them  was  an  almost 
unknown  luxury.  They  were  treated  as 
a  conquered  people,  even  as  serfs,  being 
compelled  to  surrender  to  their  landlord 
three-fourths  of  the  produce  of  their 
tiny  farms,  besides  paying  a  guinea  and 
a  half  a  year  for  the  rent  of  a  cabin  and 
a  few  square  yards  of  land.  They  paid 
six  shillings  each  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  a  priest ,  who  ministered  to 
their  spiritual  wants  clandestinely. 
Throughout  the  province  of  Munster 
provisions  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly- 
fish  and  game,  v/ere  abundant  and  cheap, 
with  the  exception  of  French  wines. 
Money  was  so  scarce  that  the  currency 
mainly  consisted  of  Spanish  coin.  The 
viceroy  drew  annually  forty  thousand 
pounds  from  the  Government,  his  ap- 
pointment being  the  most  valuable  "  in 
the  gift  of  the  kings  of  Europe."  The 
revenue  derived  by  the  Crown  from 
Ireland  did  not  exceed  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  antipathy 
entertained  by  the  English  toward  the 
Irish  was  so  bitter  and  unreasonable 
that  intermarriages  were  prohibited,  as 
likewise  the  use  of  the  native  language. 
It  is  undeniable,  we  learn,  that  in  Ire- 
land "  the  waters  stagnate  on  the  very 
highest  mountains,  so  that  even  on  the 
tops  of  the  hills  is  found  land  soaked  in 
water,  producing  in  greater  abundance 
than  any  other  grass  and  wild  sorrel.  In 
descending  the  hills  on  his  return  to  the 
ship,  his  Highness  passed  near  some 
cabins  which  served  to  shelter  poor 
people,  the  native  rustics  of  Ireland, 
who  have  no  place  to  rest  upon  but  the 
bare  earth  ;  and,  having  caused  them 
to    be    reconnoitred    for   curiosity,    he 


discovered  that  v/ithin  they  lived  like 
wild  beasts." 

Although  travelling  in  the  strictest 
incognito,  the  unfortunate  prince  was 
never  suffered  to  pass  through  the  small- 
est town  that  boasted  of  a  municipality 
without  being  worried  with  speeches  of 
congratulation,  and  all  manner  of  civic 
pomposity.  On  landing  at  Plymouth  he 
was  not  only  encountered  by  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  "in  their  habits  of  cere- 
mony," but  had  besides  to  walk  between 
a  double  Ime  of  soldiers  "  under  arms, 
with  colors  flying,  trumpets  sounding, 
and  drums  beating,"  while  the  sailors 
on  the  numerous  ships  in  the  harbor 
manned  the  yards,  and  the  people  tilled 
the  streets  and  mounted  to  the  very 
roofs  of  the  houses.  Such  a  rare  sight 
in  those  days  was  a  foreign  prince  on 
his  travels  ! 

Not  that  the  lower  orders  of  English- 
men were  at  all  partial  to  foreigners. 
Indeed,  they  entertained  a  great  prej- 
udice and  cherished  a  prafound  hatred 
toward  all  other  nationalities,  especially 
the  French — Count  Magalotti  is  our 
authority — "treating  such  as  come 
among  them  with  contempt  and  insult." 
The  nobility,  on  the  other  hand,  par- 
ticularly those  who  had  visited  foreign 
parts,  had  picked  up  a  few  lessons  in 
good  breeding  in  their  travels,  and  dis- 
played "  a  certain  degree  of  politeness 
and  courtesy  toward  strangers."  Near- 
ly all  of  them  spoke  French  and  Italian, 
the  latter  language  in  preference  ;  but, 
do  what  they  would,  they  failed  al- 
together to  shake  off  their  characteristic 
stirfness  and  uncouthness,  and  were 
never  able  to  "  get  the  better  of  a  certain 
natural  melancholy,  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  eternally  clouding  their 
minds  with  unpleasant  thoughts."  In 
truth,  thoughtful  men  had  only  too  much 
reason  to  be  grave,  and  even  melancholy. 
Not  only  had  they  and  their  fathers 
passed  through  fearful  trials,  but  there 
was  the  constant  dread  that  the  levity  of 
Charles  and  the  bigotry  of  his  brother 
might  again  involve  the  nation  in  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war.  As  for  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  they  hated  the  French  for 
being  Roman  Catholics,  but  still  more 
for  the  sufferings  they  had  themselves 
undergone,  as  they  believed,  through  the 
sinister  influence  of  the  queen-mother, 
Henrietta  Maria. 
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Within  the  space  of  a  hundred  years 
Plymouth  had  grown  out  of  a  poor  fish- 
ing-village into  one  of  "the  best  cities 
of  England,  having  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,"  as  against 
seventy-five  thousand  at  the  present  day. 
Dorchester,  "a  simple  town,"  seems  to 
have  been  better  peopled  then  than  now. 
The  Italian  diarist  puts  down  the  pop- 
ulation as  between  ten  thousand  and 
twelve  thousand,  whereas  now  it  barely 
exceeds  seven  thousand  five  hundred. 
Salisbury,  also,  has  declined  from  over 
sixteen  thousand  inhabitants  to  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred.  Cambridge, 
however,  has  risen  from  twelve  thousand 
souls,  including  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred collegians,  to  thirty- five  thousand  ; 
Ipswich  from  two  thousand  to  fifty  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  ;  Northampton  from 
sixteen  thousand  to  nearly  fifty-two 
thousand  ;  while  Rochester  has  increas- 
ed from  between  sixteen  thousand  and 
eighteen  thousand  to  only  twenty-one 
thousand  five  hundred.  London  and 
Westminster,  of  course,  stand  out  con- 
spicuous. In  1669,  although  these  two 
cities  covered  a  considerably  larger  area 
than  Paris,  their  united  population  fell 
short  of  half  a  million,  or  some  tens  of 
thousands  less  than  the  French  capital. 
It  was  said  that  six  hundred  thousand 
Englishmen  slept  every  night  in  ships 
and  boats,  and  this  report  seemed  to 
the  Italians  not  incredible. 

x\lthough  Dorchester  is  described  as 
"a  simple  town,"  the  district  was  so 
much  infested  with  robbers  that  his  High- 
ness was  escorted  by  a  detachment  of 
mounted  militia  until  he  was  out  of  all 
danger.  Near  Basingstoke  he  was  met 
by  a  troop  of  the  royal  regiment  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  the  ofiicers  of  which 
wore  a  red  sash  with  gold  tassels.  It 
was  "composed  of  eight  companies  of 
seventy  men  each  ;  they  receive  from 
the  king  half  a  ducat  a  day.  This  is 
paid  them  every  two  months,  which 
being  of  twenty  eight  days  each,  they 
have  seven  payments  annually.  In  each  of 
these  companies  the  colonel  has  the  pri- 
vilegeof  keeping  two  places  vacant,  and 
of  appropriating  the  emolument  to  him- 
self, which  amounts  to  more  than  four- 
teen pounds  sterling  every  week." 
Compared  with  the  salaries  and  allow- 
ances which  were  then  drawn  by  officers 
of  the  royal  household,  this  rate  of  pay 


must  be  thought  considerable.  The 
Lord  Steward,  for  instance,  at  that  time 
the  Duke  of  Ormand,  had  only  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  "  and  a  table." 
The  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Earl  of 
Manchester,  was  similarly  reciuited  for 
his  services  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, as  Master  of  the  Horse,  had  six 
hundred  and  fifty  per  annum,  "  and  a 
table."  It  is  written  of  him,  "  He  has 
the  management  of  all  the  king's  stables 
and  studs,  and  of  the  posts  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  persons  who  serve 
in  the  stables,  in  whatever  situation,  are 
dependent  upon  him  ;  in  public  proces- 
sions he  goes  immediately  behind  the 
king  with  a  led  horse  in  his  hand." 
The  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber  weie 
chosen  by  his  Majesty  from  among  his 
peers,  and  deemed  themselves  fortunate 
in  drawing  salaries  of  one  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  each.  "  They  at- 
tend in  the  chamber  in  rotation,  a 
week  at  a  time,  sleeping  all  night  upon 
a  mattress."  Although  the  Viceroy  of 
Ireland  was  the  highest  paid  officer  of 
State,  the  Duke  of  York,  as  Post-master 
General,  held  a  more  enviable  office, 
for  he  did  nothing  whatever  in  return 
for  his  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
but  left  "  the  management  of  the  business 
to  the  king's  secretaries." 

The  population  of  the  entire  kingdom 
being  estimated  at  five  millions  of  human 
beings,  it  was  judged  an  easy  matter  to 
raise  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  "  well  suited,  both  by 
their  valor  and  discipline,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  war,  both  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back." The  navy  consisted  of  about 
one  hundred  vessels  of  war,  belonging 
to  the  king,  or  the  different  trading 
companies  of  England.  An  income  of 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year  derived 
from  land  was  judged  a  handsome  fort- 
une, but  there  were  occasional  instances 
of  country  gentlemen  who  were  worth 
double  that  sum.  The  Dean  of  West- 
minster, who  was  also  Bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, received  in  the  latter  capacity  only 
four  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

English  gardens  were  not  remarkable 
for  their  floral  attractions  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  They  are  describ- 
ed as  being  "  usually  walks  of  sand, 
made  perfectly  level  by  rolling  them 
with  a  stone  cylinder,  through  the  axis 
of   which    a  lever     of   iron    is   passed. 
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whose  ends  being  brought  forward  and 
united  together  in  form  of  a  triangle, 
serve  to  move  it  backward  or  forward  ; 
and  between  the  walks  are  smooth  grass- 
plats  covered  with  the  greenest  turf, 
without  any  other  ornament."  Most 
country  houses  were  provided  with  a 
bowling-green,  a  rubber  at  bowls  being 
the  fashionable  pastime  of  the  day. 
Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  race-course 
at  Newmarket  there  was  a  spot  set  apart 
for  this  now  disused  amusement,  and 
mention  is  made  of  the  king  stopping 
and  diverting  himself  with  "seeing  my 
Lord  Blandford  and  my  Lord  Germain 
play  at  bowls. ' '  Lord  J  ohn  Paulet's  gar- 
den, by  the  way,  at  Hinton  St.  George, 
differed  from  the  common  type  in  being 
"  a  meadow  divided  into  several  com- 
partments of  brick  work,  which  are  filled 
with    flowers." 

The  almost  universal  hour  for  din- 
ner was  noon.  Stools  were  common- 
ly used,  though  an  armchair  might  be 
assigned  to  a  distinguished  guest.  At 
Wilton,  Lord  Pembroke's  country 
seat,  an  armchair  v/as  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  table  for  his  Highness, 
but  he  insisted  upon  resigning  it  in  favor 
of  his  host's  unmarried  daughter,  "upon 
which  the  earl  instantly  drew  forward 
another  similar  one,  in  which  the  serene 
prince  sat,  in  the  highest  place."  Hos- 
pitality was  largely  practised  by  the 
Erglish  nobles,  and  their  banquets  are 
acknowledged  to  have  been  superb, 
though  deficient  in  elegance.  They 
would  last  a  couple  of  hours,  or  longer, 
and  a  good  deal  of  wine  was  drunk, 
especially  in  toasting  the  ladies,  who 
"  in  their  turn  replied  in  the  most  affable 
manner  to  the  polite  attentions  which 
they  had  experienced. ' '  Toasts,  indeed, 
were  "considered  an  indispensable  ap- 
pendage to  English  entertainment." 
On  one  occasion  at  a  splendid  banquet 
given  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at 
which  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York 
were  present,  together  with  the  ill-fated 
Duke  of  Monmouth  and  other  notable 
personages,  the  Italian  prince  set  the 
ball  rolling  by  proposing  the  health  of  his 
Majesty  and  the  royal  family,  "which 
was  three  times  followed  up  with  loud 
cheers  by  a'l  present.  His  Highness  to 
do  honor  to  the  toast,  would  have 
given  it  standing,  but  this  his  Majesty 
would  not   allow,  absolutely  compelling 


him  to  keep  his  seat."  By  way  of  ac- 
knowledgment, "the  king  pledged  his 
Highness  and  the  Serene  House  of  Tus- 
cany in  an  equal  number  of  rounds,  and 
at  the  same  time  accompanied  this  act 
of  kindness  by  taking  hold  of  his  High- 
ness's  hand,  wliich  he  would  have  kissed, 
but  the  prince,  anticipating  him,  with 
the  greatest  promptitude  and  address 
kissed  that  of  his  Majesty.  The  King, 
repeating  his  toast,  wished  to  show  the 
same  courtesy  to  his  Highness,  but  he, 
withdrawing  his  hand  with  the  most 
delicate  respect,  would  not  permit  it, 
which  his  Majesty  perceiving,  imme- 
diately kissed  him  on  the  face." 

His  Highness,  before  his  departure 
from  London,  had  the  honor  of  enter- 
taining the  king,  his  brother,  his  illegiti- 
mate son,  and  several  of  the  nobility 
at  supper,  at  which  the  most  exquisite 
dishes  and  the  rarest  Italian  wines 
taught  English  courtiers  the  difference 
between  feeding  like  animals  and  supping 
like  human  beings.  Not  only  so,  but 
a  knife  and  a  fork  were  set  before  every 
guest,  "arranged  in  a  fanciful  and 
elegant  manner."  "  The  supper  was 
served  up  in  eighty  magnificent  dishes  ; 
many  of  which  were  decorated  with 
other  smaller  ones,  filled  with  various 
delicious  meats.  To  the  service  of  fruit 
succeeded  a  most  excellent  course  of  con- 
fectionery, both  those  of  Portugal  and 
other  countries  famous  for  the  choice- 
ness  of  their  sweetmeats,  which  was  in  all 
respects  on  a  par  with  the  supper  that 
preceded  it.  But  scarcely  was  it  set 
upon  the  table,  when  the  whole  was 
carried  off  and  plundered  by  the  people 
who  came  to  see  the  spectacle  of  the 
entertainment  ;  nor  was  the  presence  of 
the  king  sufficient  to  restrain  them  from 
the  pillage  of  these  very  delicate  viands  ; 
much  less  his  Majesty's  soldiers,  armed 
with  carbines,  who  guarded  the  entrance 
of  the  saloon,  to  prevent  all  ingress  into 
the  inside,  lest  the  confinement  and  too 
great  heat  should  prove  annoying  ;  so 
that  his  Majesty,  to  avoid  the  crowd, 
was  obliged  to  rise  from  table,  and 
retire    to   his    Highness's    apartt#ent." 

It  is  not  surprising,  after  such  an 
exhibition  of  English  manners,  that 
Count  Magalotti  should  consider  his 
own  nation  as  superior  in  refinement. 
He  also  disapproved  the  pastry,  as  being 
"  grossly  made,  with  a  great  quantity  of 
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spices,  and  badly  baked."  He  remark- 
ed, too,  the  absence  of  forks,  and  of 
"  vessels  to  supply  water  for  the  hands, 
which  are  washed  in  a  basin  full  of 
water,  that  serves  for  all  the  company  ; 
or,  perhaps,  at  the  conclusion  of  dinner, 
they  dip  the  end  of  the  napkin  into  the 
beaker  which  is  set  before  each  of  the 
guests,  filled  with  water,  and  with  this 
they  clean  their  teeth  and  wash  their 
hands."  Whence  we  gather  that  finger- 
glasses  were  unknown  in  Florence. 

The  consumption  of  butchers'  meat 
was  much  greater  in  London  than  in 
Paris,  either  because  fast-days  were  not 
much  observed,  or  because  of  the  vorac- 
ity of  the  English,  who  eat  meat  in 
preference  to  aught  else.  Every  day 
three  thousand  oxen  were  slaughtered 
in  London,  and  large  joints  were  served 
up  on  every  table.  In  the  northern 
counties  the  people  were  more  saturnine 
and  somewhat  less  lively  than  in  the 
Southern.  The  lower  and  middle  class- 
es vvere  much  addicted  to  snuff  and 
tobacco,  and  the  artisans  were  prone 
to  neglect  their  work  in  order  to  waste 
their  time  in  discussing  political  ques- 
tions in  public-houses.  The  common 
people,  it  is  stated,  lacked  reverence 
and  affection  toward  their  sovereign, 
which  is  not  inexplicable  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  that  sovereign  was  a 
Charles  the  Second.  They  ventured, 
while  smoking  their  pipes,  to  censure 
the  king's  conduct,  and  to  regret  the 
masterful  rule  of  Cromwell,  whose  head, 
by  the  way,  the  count  affirms  was  then 
to  be  seen  upon  a  pike  over  Westminster 
Hall.  He  also  professes  to  have  seen 
on  the  threshold  or  sill  of  a  particular 
window  at  Whitehall  drops  of  Charles 
the  First's  blood  "  so  deeply  imprinted 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  obliterate 
them  from  the  spot,  though  they  have 
frequently  washed  it  in  the  hope  of  do- 
ing so." 

Whitehall  had  not  then  suffered  from 
fire,  but  is  described  as  a  mean  habi- 
tation for  a  king,  being  divided  into  two 
thousand  halls,  lodges,  galleries,  and 
chambers,  so  that  Cromwell  had  no 
trouble  in  changing  his  bedchamber 
every  night  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  servants.  None  of  the  apartments 
had  a  door.  Any  one  whose  demeanor 
did  not  betray  a  military  profession  was 
free  to  enter  the  king's  ante-chamber,  on 
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the  floor  of  which  stood  a  clock  which 
indicated  the  direction  of  the  wind  as 
well  as  the  time  of  day.  In  the  gallery 
formerly  enriched  by  Cardinal  Wolsey 
with  choice  paintings,  were  hung  up 
some  vile  daubs  of  battle-pieces  by  sea 
and  land  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  The  other  gallery,  in  front  of 
the  king's  ante-chamber,  was  devoid  of 
ornament,  but  looked  out  upon  "  a 
beautiful  meadow,  laid  out  like  a  gar- 
den, planted  with  trees  and  beautiful 
hedges  of  roses,  and  having  four  rows 
of  statues  in  the  middle,  part  of  which 
are  of  bronze  and  standing,  part  of 
white  marble  and,  for  the  most  part,  in 
a  sitting  posture."  In  the  centre  stood 
a  structure  encircled  by  iron  rails  con- 
sisting of  several  dials  of  different 
shapes,  so  that  the  sun's  shadow,  when 
there  was  any,  fell  upon  more  than  one. 
That  event,  however,  was  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  than  it  would  now  be, 
because  the  air  was  then  "  almost  always 
clear."  True,  a  thick  cloud  seemed 
sometimes  to  hang  over  London,  but  it 
was  not  "caused  by  corrupt  vapors," 
being,  in  fact,  produced  by  "  the  smoke 
from  the  mineral  coal  of  Scotland,  which 
issues  from  the  chimneys,  and  which 
the  coal,  being  an  oleaginous  substance, 
produces  in  great  quantities."  Within 
the  precincts  of  the  Whitehall  Palace 
were  several  small  courtyards  or  squares, 
in  one  of  which  was  the  king's  bowling- 
green.  Near  at  hand  were  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  the 
beautiful  Frances  Stuart,  looking  upon 
the  river  and  the  garden  of  statues,  and 
close  by  those  of  the  Countess  of  Cas- 
tlemaine. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Italian  tourists 
were  pleased  with  the  English  drama. 
The  King's  Theatre  was  nearly. circular, 
with  tiers  of  boxes  furnished  with  rows 
of  seats  for  the  accommodotion  of  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  who  sat  together 
promiscuously.  A  large  space  was  left 
on  the  ground-floor  for  the  less  fashion- 
able audience.  The  scenery  was  light, 
frequently  changed,  and  embellished 
with  beautiful  landscapes.  Before  the 
curtain  rose  upon  the  comedy  some  de- 
lightful symphonies  were  played.  The 
defect  of  the  English  comedy  was  the 
confusion  in  the  plots,  and  the  absence 
of  unity  and  regularity.  The  actors, 
however,  were  excellent,  and  did- their 
41      • 
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best  to  illustrate  the  playwright's  delin- 
eation of  the  passions  by  appropriate 
action  and  clear  enunciation. 

Horse-racing  was  coming  into  vogue 
with  the  nobility,  the  king  and  court 
going  to  Newmarket  to  witness  the  pas- 
time. At  a  certain  point  his  Majesty 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  accompanied  by 
sundry  lords  and  gentlemen,  set  off  after 
the  racers  with  the  utmost  speed,  and 
were  very  nearly  up  to  them.  Newmar- 
ket owed  whatever  celebrity  it  possessed 
to  Charles  the  Second,  having  been  pre- 
viously known  only  as  a  market  for  pro- 
visions. The  land  was  owned  by  Baron 
Arlington,  who  let  it  on  a  twenty-one 
years*  lease,  at  six  shillings  an  acre,  the 
rent  paid  half-yearly,  the  tenants  being 
free  to  use  the  land  for  pasture,  or  to 
plough  it  up,  or  to  sublet  it. 

Another  and  more  barbarous  amuse- 
ment, dear  to  all  classes  from  courtier  to 
costermonger,  was  cock-fighting,  con- 
cerning which  no  opinion  is  expressed  in 
the  diary.  Count  Magalotti,  however, 
does  not  hesitate  to  condemn  what  he 
calls  exhibitions  of  gladiators.  In  real- 
ity, the  affair  was  not  so  very  atrocious. 
A  fencing-master,  by  way  of  advertising 
himself,  would  offer,  for  twenty  or  thirty 
jacobuses,  to  fight  any  one  with  sword 
and  shield.  The  weapon  was  blunt,  and 
point  was  never  given,  so  that  no  great 
harm  was  done  beyond  drawing  a  few 
drops  of  blood.  The  dancing-masters, 
or  at  least  their  pupils,  were  more  to  the 
taste  of  his  Highness,  who  went  to  see 
one  of  the  principal  dancing-schools, 
where  married  and  unmarried  ladies  prac- 
tised, "  with  much  gracefulness  and  agil- 
ity, various  dances  after  the  English 
fashion."  Ladies,  especially  citizens' 
wives,  were  much  addicted  to  this  enter- 
tainment, and  "  his  Highness  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  several  dances  in  the 
English  style,  exceedingly  well  regulated, 
and  executed  in  the  smartest  and  genteel- 
est  manner  by  very  young  ladies,  whose 
beauty  and  gracef  jlness  were  shown  off 
to  perfection  by  this  exercise." 

Prisoners  had  the  choice  of  two  evils. 
They  could  claim  to  be  tried  by  God  and 
their  country,  or  they  could  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  heaven.  In  the  latter  case 
death  was  certain,  but  disgrace  was  avert- 
ed from  their  family,  and  their  property 
"  was  not  confiscated.  The  appellant  was 
laid  oh  his  back  with  his  limbs  stretched 


out,  and  a  stone  placed  underneath  him 
to  raise  his  loins.  He  was  then  covered 
with  a  board  loaded  with  heavy  stones, 
the  weight  being  gradually  increased  until 
death  terminated  his  sufferings. 

His  Highness,  was  disappointed  in  see- 
ing St.  Paul's  Cathedral  only  in  ruins, 
as  nothing  had  yet  been  done  to  restore 
the  sacred  edifice  after  the  Great  Fire. 
He  visited,  however,  a  construction  of  a 
different  kind,  the  proportions  of  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  truly  stupendous. 
The  Sovereign  man-of-war,  then  lying  in 
the  waters  of  the  Medway,  was  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  ship  in  the  navy,  but 
was  seldom  sent  to  sea,  becouse  its  bulk 
and  weight  impared  its  swiftness.  It  was 
built  in  1637  by  Charles  the  First,  "  at  an 
incredible  expense,"  for  not  only  vA'as  it 
one  hundred  and  twenty  paces  in  length, 
but  the  cabins  had  carved-work  ceilings, 
richly  ornamented  with  gold,  the  outside 
of  the  stern  being  similarly  decorated. 
"  The  height  of  the  stern,"  it  is  written, 
"  is  quite  extraordinary,  and  it  is  hung 
with  seven  magnificent  lanthorns,  the 
principal  one,  which  is  more  elevated 
than  the  rest,  being  capable  of  containing 
six  people."  The  Sovereign  carried  one 
hundred  and  six  pieces  of  brass  ord- 
nance, and  a  crew  of  one  thousand  sail- 
ors. 

In  those  days  salmon  were  caught  at 
low  water  above  Rochester  Bridge,  but  it 
is  more  important  to  note  the  number  of 
heretical  sects  which  scandalized  the  con- 
science of  his  otherwise  tolerably  serene 
Highness.  .In  addition  to  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment,  there  were  Puritans, 
Presbyterians,  Atheists,  Brownists,  who 
believed  in  "  Tom  Brown,"  Adamites, 
Familists,  Anabaptists,  Libertines  or 
Free  Thinkers,  Independents,  Anti- 
scripturists,  Millenarians,  Arians,  Anti- 
nomians,  Arminians,  Seekers  or  Expect- 
ers,  Sabbatarians,  Fanatics,  Fotinians, 
Antitrinitarians,  Deists,  Tremblers  or 
Quakers,  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  Socin- 
ians,  Latitudinarians,  Origenists,  Ranters 
or  discpiles  of  Alexander  Ranta,  who 
professed  free  love  and  nothing  else, 
Levellers,  Quintinists,  who  averred  that 
the  Deity  takes  as  much  pleasure  in  a  va- 
riety of  relig'ons  as  a  man  does  in  a  vari- 
ety of  dishes,  Memnonists,  and  many 
others.  All  these  sects  and  only  one 
sauce!  was  Voltaire's  sarcasm. — All  the 
Year  Round. 
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On  last  Sunday,*  Ivan  Tourgenief, 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  died,  in 
the  sixty-fifty  year  of  his  age,  at  Bougi- 
val,  near  Paris.  The  Thackeray  of 
Russian  literature  deserves  more  than 
slight  notice.  Ivan  Tourgenief  was 
born  at  Orel,  in  1818,  and  belonged  by 
birth  to  the  class  of  landed  gentry.  For 
generations,  men  of  his  name  and  blood 
have,  as  earnest  reformers,  played  a  part 
in  Russian  politics.  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  Russian  gentry,  the  boy 
Ivan  received  his  first  instruction  from 
foreign  tutors.  After  studying  from 
1834  to  1838  at  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  passed  two  years  as  a  student 
in  Berlin,  where  he  had  for  at  least  one 
winter  Michael  Bakounine,  the  notorious 
Nihilist,  as  room-mate.  Here  the 
young  Tourgenief  studied  chiefly  history 
and  philosophy,  which  latter  subject  he 
often  laughed  at  in  his  later  works  as 
unprofitable  and  unpractical.  Tour- 
genief then  returned  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  accepted  a  place  in  the  Home  Oi^ce, 
which  he  soon  relinquished,  to  devote 
himself  to  literature. 

His  first  attempts  were  scarcely  more 
than  imitations  of  Poushkin  and  Ler- 
montoff,  and  passed  unnoticed.  In 
1846,  however,  he  wrote  a  short  story, 
which  was  accepted  by  Belinski  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Contemporary,  and  this  was 
sufficient  to  direct  public  attention  to 
his  talent.  A  lirtle  later,  Tourgenief 
went  to  Paris,  where  in  the  following 
years  he  wrote  his  "  Recollections  of  a 
Sportsman,"  which  at  once  made  him 
famous.  Although  every  one  of  these 
sketches  was  written  with  a  social  ten- 
dency, although  they  were  all  published 
in  the  Contemporary,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  the  suspected  Belinski,  they 
passed  the  Censor  without  difficulty. 
Official  wisdom  evidently  saw  in  them 
nothing  but  landscape-painting  and  good 
descriptions  of  a  sportsman's  life.  In 
1852,  the  sketches  appeared  in  book 
form.  In  the  same  year,  Gogol,  the 
Russian  Dickens,  died,  and  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  Donskoi  Monastery,  near 
Moscow,  could  not  hold  the  concourse 
of  the  people  of  all  ranks  which  streamed 

*  London  Spectator  of  September  8th. 


thither  to  do  honor  to  the  first  Russian 
novelist  of  real  power.  The  outburst  of 
mingled  admiration  and  sorrow  alarmed 
ofificialdom,  and  when  Tourgenief 
shortly  afterward  published  an  article 
praising  Gogol,  he  was  banished  to  his 
own  property.  It  was  only  the  entrea- 
ties of  the  liberal-minded  Alexander 
which,  two  years  later,  restored  him  to 
freedom.  Tourgenief  spent  the  next 
years  in  Germany,  France,  and  Russia  ; 
in  1863  he  settled  and  built  himself  a 
house  at  Baden  Baden,  in  order  to  live 
near  his  friends,  the  Viardots.  After 
the  events  of  1870,  the  Viardots  re- 
moved to  France,  and  Tourgenief  fol- 
lowed them.  His  later  life  and  sad  end 
are  familiar  to  all. 

Tourgenief's  first  large  work. 
Recollections  of  a  Sportsman,"  is  per- 
haps his  best.  The  "  Recollections" 
are  thrown  into  the  form  of  shoit 
sketches,  of  which  the  ablest  are  "  Khor 
and  :Kalinitsh,"  "  The  Devil's  Dale," 
"The  Singers,"  "  Kasjan,"  "Two 
Days  in  the  Forest,"  and  "  Forest  and 
Steppe."  As  a  landed  gentleman, 
Tourgenief  naturally  took  much  pleasure 
in  hunting  ;  he  has,  besides,  all  the  pas- 
sionate love  of  nature  of  the  Slav,  and 
shows  warm  sympathy  with  the  people. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  patriotism 
which  colors  these  sketches,  their  writer 
is  evidently  a  man  who  has  lived  among 
foreign  nations,  and  freed  himself  of  all 
local  prejudices.  We  shall  first  con- 
sider his  power  of  interpreting  nature, 
for  this  is  a  faculty  inherent  in  his 
blood,  and  many  of  these  sketches,  such 
as  "  Forest  and  Steppe,"  are  nothing 
but  landscape  paintings  in  words.  The 
Slav,  impressionable  and  sympathetic, 
has  a  more  intimate  connection  with 
nature  than  other  races  ;  he  still  believes 
in  spirits  of  field,  and  fell,  and  stream, 
still  hears  the  wail  of  suffering  in  the 
wind,  or  the  roll  of  anger  in  the  thun- 
der. These  feelings  have  been  wonder- 
fully depicted  by  Tourgenief.  He  is  of 
his  day  a  realist,  a  hater  of  empty 
phrases,  and  he  has  not  only  observed 
long  and  closely  the  different  moods  of 
natuie,  but  is  sympathetic  enough  to  be 
able  to  represent  them  with  touches  of 
"  natural  magic,"  which  give  life  even 
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to  scenes  sometimes  lacking  in  human 
interest.  In  "  The  Devil's  Dale,"  some 
shepherd  boys  are  sitting  round  a 
watch-fire,  telling  each  other  ghost 
stories  or  fairy  tales.  One  is  about  a 
sheep  which  talks,  another  about  a  land- 
owner who  cannot  find  peace  even  in  the 
grave,  etc.  Now  and  then  the  dogs 
shiver  with  fear,  and  then  with  a  howl 
rush  forth  into  the  darkness.  "  Sud- 
denly, somewhere  in  the  distance,  rose 
up  a  long,  piercing,  sobbing  sound,  one 
of  those  incomprehensible  sounds  pecul- 
iar to  the  night,  which  often  come  in 
the  deepest  silence,  and  wax  nearer,  till 
they  seem  to  stand  still  in  the  air  above ^ 
and  then  at  once  die  away,  as  if  in 
flight."  Some  of  these  pictures,  too, 
are  of  rare  and  ideal  beauty  :  "  The  dry 
warmth  of  midnight  spread  over  the 
sleeping  fields  its  soft  coverlet  ;  the 
moon  had  not  yet  risen,  and  the  number- 
less files  of  golden  stars  seemed  to  move 
in  slow  order  toward  the  Milky  Way. 
As  my  eye  followed  their  movement,  I 
realized  the  slow  and  rhythmic  progress 
of  the  world."  But  generally  he  is  im- 
pressed rather  with  the  untamable  power 
than  with  the  beauty  of  Nature.  *'  Out 
of  the  forest  the  deep  voice  of  Nature 
speaks  to  man,  '  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  thee  ;  I  am,  and  rule,  but  thou 
must  struggle,  even  in  order  to  live.' 

His  numerous  sketches  of  animals  are 
almost  perfect.  We  like  best  the  ugly 
dog,  "  Valetka, "  who  always  carried  his 
stump  of  a  tail  between  his  legs,  and 
who  was  always  chased  from  kitchen 
and  from  yard.  "  In  hunting  he  was 
tireless,  and  had  a  keen  sense  of  smell. 
His  master  never  thought  'of  feeding  him. 
But  whenever  '  Valetka'  caught  a  hare, 
he  devoured  it  to  the  last  shred  with  the 
keenest'pleasure,  lying  somewhere  in  the 
cool  shade  of  a  green  bush,  or  at  a 
polite  distance  from  his  master,  who 
then  cursed  him  in  all  known  and  un- 
known languages." 

This  book,  too,  contains  almost  a 
natural  history  of  the  Russian  people. 
Nearly  all  the  sketches  are  taken  from 
among  the  dwellers  in  the  country  ; 
Tourgenief  pictures  the  houseless  serf, 
shows  peasant  after  peasant,  gives 
type  after  type  of  land  owner  and  aris- 
tocrat. The  peasant  is,  in  his  pages, 
an  extremely  good-natured,  easily  sat- 
isfied   man,    clever,    ready,   and  of  ro- 


bust health.  By  nature  endowed  with 
cunning,  with  wit  and  humor,  the  Slav 
resembles  the  English  idea  of  the  Irish 
Celt.  Tourgenief  looks  upon  the  peas- 
ant as  the  stay  and  prop  of  his  coun- 
try ;  he  dwells  with  preference  upon  the 
peasant's  rooted  love  of  home,  shows 
his  reverence  of  Tsar  and  Church,  and 
his  ready  self-sacrifice  to  either,  de- 
scribes again  and  again  his  love  of  family 
and  the  sacred  strength  of  the  old- 
fashioned  tie  of  kinship,  as  seen  in  the 
commune.  The  people  is  a  religious 
one,  with  love  of  peace  and  depth  of 
pity.  Take  the  free  peasant,  Ovssiani- 
kof.  Childless,  he  looks  upon  himself 
as  a  patriarch,  and  although  he  is  held  in 
honor  by  the  highest  and  by  the  lowest, 
he  yet  knows  his  place.  In  his  clothing 
and  manners  he  follows  the  old  customs, 
and  although  conscious  of  his  worth,  he 
seems  as  devoid  of  vanity  as  of  self- 
assertion  ;  he  does  not  praise  the  past, 
for  although  not  entirely  satisfied  vvith 
the  present,  he  yet  acknowledges  prog- 
ress, but  can  see  "  no  new  order." 
"  The  old  is  dying  out,  and  the  young 
has  not  yet  been  born."  But  in 
sketching  character  Tourgenief  seldom 
gives  us  ideals,  he  prefers  to  paint 
nature  as  it  is.  The  prosaic  peasant, 
Khor,  who  has  never  been  to  school, 
grumples  that  the  dreamer  Kalinitsh 
succeeds  with  bees  because  the  idler  has 
learned  to  write.  Another  serf,  Stio- 
pushka,  was  related  to  no  one,  no  one 
knew  him  ;  they  saw  him,  it  is  true, 
kicked  him  now  and  again,  but  never 
spoke  to  him,  and  his  mouth  seemed 
never  to  have  been  opened  since  his 
birth.  In  the  sketch  "  Death"  Tour- 
genief shows  "how  strangely  the  Rus- 
sian dies,"  without  fear  or  complaint  he 
awaits  the  stroke  as  if  it  were  about  to 
fall  upon  another.  There  is  a  miller  who, 
while  carting  some  mill-stones,  is  mortal- 
ly hurt  ;  but  not  till  much  later  does  he  go 
to  the  doctor,  who  prescribes  absolute 
rest  and  quite,  "  for  the  worst  is  to  be 
feared."  But  the  miller  will  not  stay 
and  be  treated  by  the  surgeon.  "  No. 
I  must  go  home  ;  a  man  must  die,  it's 
better  to  die  at  home  ;  if  I  died  here, 
who  would  see  that  affairs  at  home  were 
set  straight?"  Sutschock,  who,  when 
his  boat  disappears  under  his  feet,  and 
the  hunter,  whom  he  has  been  rowing, 
is  impatient,  keeps  winking  with  his  eyes, 
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and  seems  about  to  go  to  sleep,  although 
up  to  his  neck  in  the  stream,  He  has 
to  be  ordered  to  keep  his  head  above 
water. 

Ijut  if  Tourgenief,  when  painting  the 
peasant,  colors  his  portrait  too  darkly, 
he  may  be  said  to  leave  out  all  the 
lights  in  his  pictures  of  landowners  and 
aristocrats.  One  landlord  is  good- 
humored,  but  hard-hearted  ;  he  looks 
upon  his  serfs  as  upon  his  cows,  and 
kills  one  animal,  when  unprofitable,  as 
readily  as  the  other.  Another  gentle- 
man cares  for  them  but  as  instruments 
of  pleasure,  etc.  The  aristocrats  em- 
ployed at  Court  or  in  the  public  service 
live  in  his  pages  as  Tartars,  with  a  slight 
exterior  polish  of  manner.  They  are 
all  either  spendthrifts,  who  ruin  others 
as  well  as  themselves,  or  fools  honored 
with  servile  reverence.  Debauchees, 
tyrants,  wild  beasts  of  all  sorts  have  sat 
to  him  for  their  picture.  Of  their  ex- 
travagance, debauchery,  and  cruelty,  he 
gives  fearful  instances.  The  book  is 
one  long  protest  against  serfdom,  and 
the  evil  effects  of  the  system  upon  en- 
slavers and  enslaved  are  portrayed  with 
a  master-hand.  It  is  said  that  this  book 
decided  Alexander  to  abolish  slavery. 
But  Tourgenief  does  not  hope  that  this 
measure  or  that  any  measure  will  be 
effectual  ;  for  "  the  Russian  peasant  is 
capable  of  stealing  from  himself."  This 
book,  however,  shows  less  pessimism, 
less  fatalism,  than  any  of  his  later  writ- 
ings ;  it  is  not  only  as  a  book  well  worth 
the  reading,  it  was  a  deed  well  worth 
the  doing. 

As  he  grows  older  and  takes  his 
models  from  the  drawing-room,  the 
gloom  deepens.  His  novels  which  deal 
with  problems  of  love  and  marriage  may 
now  be  referred  to.  Here,  he  shows 
himself  a  man  of  his  time  ;  either  the 
sensuality  is  somewhat  more  pronounced 
than  is  natural,  as  in  his  "  First  Love," 
or  it  is  feverish  and  unhealthy,  as  in 
"  Helene, "  or  mad,  as  in  "  The  Three 
Portraits."  His  women  often  declare 
themselves  first,  as  in  his  "  Faust." 
"  To  what  have  you  brought  me  ?"  cried 
Vera  :  "  don't  you  know  that  I  love 
you  ?"  And  most  of  these  women  have 
something  of  the  cat,  or  snake,  or  elf. 
Tourgenief  loves  abnormal  characters  ; 
he  does  not  see  life  fairly,  he  is  a  pessi- 
mist.    "  Love  is  never  the  free  union  of 


free  souls  of  which  German  Professors 
dream  ;  no,  in  love,  the  one  person  is 
slave,  the  other  lord  !'' 

Up  to  the  close  of  this  period,  that  is 
up  to  1 86 1,  Tourgenief 's  works,  what- 
ever may  be  their  faults,  had  reflected 
the  best  si)irit  of  his  race.  In  "  Fathers 
and  Sons,"  however,  published  in  1861, 
I'ourgenief  loses  touch  of  the  people. 
As  we  have  seen,  he  hoped  but  little 
from  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  and  the 
bitter  disappointment  of  the  youth  of 
Russia  at  the  results  of  the  measure 
seemed  to  him  insane.  This  is  the  more 
unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  this  novel  in 
regard  to  form  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all 
his  works,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most 
widely  known.  He  who  aforetime  pro- 
tested against  serfdom  now  protests 
against  the  materialism  and  Nihilism  of 
the  Russian  youth.  Tourgenief  treats 
Socialism  as  mere  ignorance.  In  order 
to  understand  this  movement,  therefore, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Englishman 
to  read  not  only  Tourgenief,  but  also 
that  book  on  "  Underground  Russia," 
which  shows  the  passionate  self-abnega- 
tion and  heroism  of  the  dreamers  whom 
Tourgenief  depicts  as  "mostly  fools." 
Take  his  treatment  of  the  principal 
character,  the  student  Bazarof,  who  is 
the  apostle  of  the  new  creed.  Bazarof 
does  not  die  upon  the  scaffold,  but  of 
blood-poisoning,  contracted  while  dis- 
secting a  corpse.  His  death  is  entirely 
accidental,  and  entirely  useless.  For 
Bazarof  has  given  up  his  wild  dreams 
and  conquered  his  strong  oassions  ;  he 
has  returned  home,  and  is  resolved  to 
practise  medicine  and  play  the  part  of  a 
useful  citizen,  and  just  when  we  can 
hope  all  from  so  strong  a  character,  he 
dies,  a  prey  to  blind  chance.  No  won- 
der the  book  was  badly  received  in 
Russia,  and  its  author  censured. 

But  Tourgenief  heeded  neither  warn- 
ing nor  blame.  In  1867  he  published 
"  Dym."  Nihilism  seemed  to  him 
nothing  but  "  smoke  ;"  "  the  desperate 
hope"  of  the  youth  of  Russia  was  incom- 
prehensible to  the  pessimist,  to  the  man 
of  the  world,  who  had  long  ceased  to 
believe  that  anything  unselfish  could 
come  from  human  nature.  In  his  latest 
works,  however.  Tourgenief  has  not 
lost  his  humor  ;  although  his  pictures 
have  become  caricatures,  his  hand  haf 
not  lost  its  cunning.     How  he  describe.' 
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the  art  enthusiasts  of  to-day — the  men 
who  never  speak  of  Raphael  or  Correg- 
gio,  but  of  the  "  divine  Sanzio"  and  the 
"  inimitable  Allegri  !"  "  They  adore, " 
he  writes,  "  every  doubtful,  obscure,  or 
mediocre  talent  as  a  '  genius,'  and 
phrases  such  as  '  the  blue  Italian 
heaven,'  'the  lemon-trees  of  the  sunny 
South,'  '  the  scented  mist  of  the  sea- 
shore,' are  the  stock-in-trade."  "  Ah, 
Ivan  !  Ivan  !"  cries  Michael,  enrapt- 
ured, "  let  us  go  to  the  South  !  let  us 
go  to  the  South  !  for  in  soul  we  are  in- 
deed Greeks,  ancient  Greeks  !" 

With  all  his    faults,   Tourgenief    has 


enlarged  our  estimate  of  the  talent  of 
the  Slav.  Unfortunately,  the  best 
faculty  of  his  race  was  somewhat  lacking 
in  him  ;  he  was  deficient  in  sympathy. 
The  enthusiastic  love  of  the  Slav  for  the 
ideal,  had  he  possessed  it,  would  have 
softened  the  harshness  of  his  pessimistic 
realism,  would  have  given  him  mental 
and  moral  balance,  and  made  him 
healthy.  This  was  not  to  be.  The 
Slav  genius,  feminine  in  its  sympathy, 
idealism,  and  faith,  most  of  all  in  its 
passionate  self-abnegation,  still  awaits 
the  coming  of  an  adequate  interpreter. 
— London  Spectator. 


A  VERY  distinct  gap  is  made  in  the 
ranks  of  European  novelists  by  the 
death  of  Ivan  Tourgenief.  Few  in- 
stances could  be  adduced  to  parallel  the 
popularity  and  fame  enjoyed  by  a  master 
of  fictioji  who  wrote  in  a  tongue  so 
strange  to  the  vast  majority  of  well- 
educated  English-speaking  people  that 
they  knew  and  admired  his  works 
through  the  medium  of  French,  English, 
or,  as  perhaps  in  most  cases,  American, 
translations.  Yet  he  was  almost  as  well 
known  and  popular,  and  had  almost  as 
much  influence  upon  other  writers,  as 
well  as  upon  his  readers,  as  Heine,  who 
wrote  in  a  language  far  more  understood 
at  large.  In  great  measure  he  was,  and 
is,  indeed,  to  one  generation  or  even  to 
two,  the  first  really  representative  Rus- 
sian master  of  imaginative  literature. 
Poushkin,  the  poet,  we  have  all  heard 
of,  and  most  of  us  can  quote  common- 
places about  him  to  some  extent  ;  but 
for  one  Englishman  or  American  who 
has,  read  anything  of  Poushkin,  there 
are  probably  fifty  or  a  hundred  who 
have  read  a  good  deal  of  Tourgenief. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  perhaps  not 
very  far  to  seek.  It  is  the  nature  of 
man  to  a  great  degree  to  read  prose 
more  willingly  than  verse,  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  publishers  may  have  smiled 
far  more  readily  on  proposals  for  trans- 
lations of  Tourgenief's  prose  than  on 
proposals  for  translations  of  any  Rus- 
sian poet,  however  good.  However 
that  may  be,  both  the  translators  (who 
in  some  cases  might,  no  doubt,  have 
done  their  translating  better)  and  the 
publishers  did  good  service  to  literature 
in  making  Tourgenief's  work  accessible  ; 


and,  once  it  was  made  accessible,  its 
own  qualities,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  assured  its  success.  The  Rus- 
sian novelist  had  the  gifts  -of  clearness, 
smoothness,  picturesque  power  —  never 
degenerating  into  the  abominable  thing 
called  "  word-painting"  —  truth,  and 
pathos. 

These  are  in  themselves  strong  equip- 
ments for  a  writer  of  fiction  ;  but  there 
is  yet  one  other  thing  wanted  to  make 
up  the  necessary  list — a  thing,  as  a  great 
French  actor  once  said,  "  no  bigger  than 
my  finger  nail,  but  the  most  important 
of  all" — that  thing  being  instruction. 
This  Tourgenief  had  in  a  marked  degree. 
The  ease  of  his  writing  is  no  more  a 
matter  of  chance  than  was  the  case  as  to 
that  of  Anthony  Trollope  ;  and  in  both 
cases  numberless  fine  details  go  to  make 
up  a  singularly  living  presentment  of 
character,  whether  in  the  principal  or  in 
the  subordinate  personages  introduced. 
There  was  a  difference  of  method,  and  a 
considerable  difference — which  may  be 
appreciated  by  comparing  the  treatment 
of  any  of  Trollope' s  stories  that  dis- 
course of  unruly  passions  with  Tourge- 
nief's treatment  of  a  like  complication  in 
the  loves  of  Litvinof,  Irene,  and  Tatiana 
in  "Smoke."  The  Russian  was  far 
more  reticent  than  a  Frenchman,  even  if 
that  Frenchman  were  Merimee  whose 
style  he  affected,  would  have  been  ;  but 
he  was  less  reticent  than  the  English- 
man. There  was  no  offence,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  in  anything  that  he 
ever  wrote  ;  but  he  probably  wrote  more 
freely  on  such  subjects,  and  it  may  be 
thought  equally  probable  that  what  was 
hailed   with   delight  as   the    work    of  a 
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Russian  might  have  raised  doubt  or  dis- 
approval if  it  had  been  the  work  of  an 
Enghshman.  It  may  be  worth  wliile  to 
add,  lest  we  should  be  in  any  way  mis- 
understood as  to  this  matter,  that  in 
Tourgenief's  method  there  was  never  the 
slightest  cause  for  honest  disapproval. 
Only  to  take  one  instance,  one  may  im- 
agine that  if  he  had  taken  charge  of  the 
relations  between  Montagu  and  the 
American  lady  in  "  The  VVay  We  Live 
Now,"  he  would  have  left  them  a  lit- 
tle, but  only  a  little,  less  vague,  than 
they  vvt;re  left  by  Trollope.  For  the 
rest,  both  writers  had  an  extraordinarily 
keen  eye  for  the  manners  and  the  cast  of 
thought  of  all  classes  of  men,  and  an 
unusually  graphic  power  of  hitting  them 
off  in  v/riting  in  which  there  was  no 
semblance  of  effort. 

Of  the  novel  they  held,  it  would 
seem,  very  different  views.  Tourgeniefi 
like  IMerimee,  was  often  content  to  leave 
the  conclusion  of  the  complications  with 
which  he  had  dealt  unsettled.  Trollope, 
so  far  as  we  remember,  never  did  this. 
To  him  a  story  which  he  once  undertook 
was  a  thing  which  had  to  be  carried  out 
to  the  very  end.  You  were  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  varying  fortunes  of  the 
heroes  and  heroines,  and  you  were  to 
know  when  you  closed  the  book  how, 
when,  and  why  their  difficulties  had 
been  solved,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  left 
to  your  imagination  was  how  they  got  on 
in  that  state  of  life  in  which  the  author  had 
left  them  ;  and  this  is  true  even  of  each 
complete  work  in  a  series  like  that  of 
the  Barchester  people.  The  reader  is 
delighted  to  hear  more  of  Lily  Dale,  of 
Eames,  and  even  of  Crosbie  ;  but  the 
end  of  each  book  is  an  end.  You  are 
not  left  out  in  the  cold,  as  it  were, 
wondering  what  is  the  final  explanation 
of  the  vague  conditions  with  which  the 
book  closes.  But,  for  illustration  of  this 
radical  difference,  the  short  stories  of 
both  writers  are  perhaps  more  con- 
venient than  the  longer  novels  ;  and  for 
such  a  purpose  one  may  perhaps  con- 
trast Tourgenief's  "  Three  Meetings" 
with  Trollope's  "  La  Mere  Bauche,"  a 
story  which  in  a  compressed  form  gives 
an  indication  of  how  much  more  tragi- 
cal and  imaginative  power  Trollope 
possessed  than  he  cared  as  a  rule  to 
put  forward  in  his  longer  novels.  In 
"La  Mere  Bauche,"   every   character, 


down  to  the  wretched,  weak-minded 
young  man  who  is  practically  the  ]:)ivot 
of  the  story,  is  a  living  reality.  The 
stern  mother,  the  detestable  and  strictly 
conscientious  wooden-legged  Captain, 
the  girl  who  is  driven  to  death  by  their 
machinations,  are  all  actual  people,  peo- 
ple that  we  should  recognize  at  once  if 
we  met  them  after  reading  about  tnem. 
And  one  knows  all  that  one  can  possibly 
want  to  know  about  them  after  the 
catastrophe.  In  "  Three  Meetings" 
also  we  know,  or  think  that  we  know, 
the  characters  of  the  people  concerned 
thoroughly  enough.  The  narrator,  the 
mysterious  lady,  her  sister,  the  sleepy 
staiosta^  the  sullen  care-taker  Loukia- 
nitch,  even  the  scarce-seen  high-bred 
rascal  to  whom  a  mystery  attaches — all 
these  are  living  persons,  and,  as  in  the 
other  case,  persons  whom  we  should  at 
once  know  if  we  met  them.  But  in  th^ 
one  case,  that  of  Tourgenief,  sugges- 
tion ;  in  the  other,  that  of  Trollope,  in- 
formation, is  used  to  bring  about  this 
result.  The  English  novelist  knocks  in 
his  nail  ;  the  Russian  merely  calls  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  nail  is  there 
inviting  your  notice  ;  and  the  Russian 
gives  no  end  to  his  story.  It  begins 
mysteriously,  it  ends  mysteriously.  "  I 
went  home,"  says  the  narrator  after  his 
third  meeting  and  his  first  interview  face 
to  face  with  the  mysterious  lady. 
"Since  then  I  have  met  my  unknown 
no  more.  Like  a  vision  I  first  saw  her, 
like  a  vision  she  passed  before  me,  to 
vanish  forever."  What  happened  at 
Sorrento,  what  was  the  association 
with  the  Italian  ballad  "  Passa  quei 
colli,"  what  were  the  relations  between 
the  lady  and  "  the  tall  handsome  man 
with  the  mustaches,"  we  never  learn. 
It  is  the  writer's  art  to  make  us  as  in- 
terested in  these  people  of  whose  un- 
ravelled fortunes  he  shows  us  three  slight 
episodes,  as  we  are  in  the  fortunes  of 
people  whose  literary  creator  seems  to 
know  all  about  them.  Both  methods 
are,  in  their  way,  in  first  rate  hands, 
equally  good  ;  and  it  may  depend  upon 
the  reader's  or  student's  mood  whether 
he  prefers  the  one  or  the  other.  There 
is,  perhaps,  more  scope  for  imagination, 
both  on  the  writer's  and  the  reader's 
part,  in  Tourgenief's  way  than  in  Trol- 
lope's ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
one  was  necessarily  more  or  less  imagi- 
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native  than  the  other.  But  in  the  one 
case  the  old  saw  of  "  decipit  exemplar 
vitiis  imitabile"  is  certainly  more  clearly- 
instanced  than  in  the  other.  Tourge- 
nief 's  method  was  undoubtedly  less  con- 
ventional than  that  of  our  best-esteemed 
English  novelists  of  the  day.  The  want 
of  conclusion  was  in  his  hands  striking, 
not  irritating.  In  the  hands  of  his  imi- 
tators it  is  irritating,  and  by  no  means 
striking.  His  minute  treatment  of  de- 
tail was  masterly  ;  it  all  contributed  to 
a  general  effect.  His  imitators  have  all 
the  minuteness,  nothing  of  the  effect. 
They  want,  to  use  a  common  and  ex- 
pressive phrase,  backbone.  One  feels 
in  reading  Tourgenief  that  he  knows  his 
characters,  however  lightly  they  may  be 
touched  in  writing,  thoroughly,  and  that 


he  imparts  this  knowledge  to  the  reader. 
One  certainly  cannot  always  feel  this  in 
reading  Mr.  Henry  James,  good  as  some 
of  his  work  is.  Tourgenief  was  capable 
of  a  long  flight  as  well  as  of  a  short  one. 
Mr.  James's  best  work — and  that  is  of 
its  kind  first-rate — has  been  in  short 
stories.  To  put  it  shortly,  Tourgenief 
overtopped,  mentally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally, most  contemporary  writers  of 
fiction.  His  loss  to  the  public  is  the 
greater,  because  he  has  left  behind  him, 
so  to  speak,  a  school  without  an  in- 
structor. His  loss  to  his  friends  and 
acquaintances,  who  knew  in  the  man 
the  same  sincerity,  humor,  and  unosten- 
tatious purpose  which  were  found  in  the 
writer,  is  inestimable.  —  Saturday  Re- 
view. 


'  Tourgenief's  fame  will  undoubtedly 
rest  on  his  "  Fathers  and  Sons"  and 
"  Virgin  Soil,"  both  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  English.  In  these  works 
he  has  represented,'  with  a  genius  un- 
rivalled in  modern  literature,  that  move- 
ment and  that  system  of  philosophy  to 
which  he  himself  gave  the  name  of 
Nihilism,  and  which  has  made  such  a 
mark  on  contemporary  history.  He 
was  the  first  to  discover,  analyze,  and 
reproduce  the  character  of  the  modern 
Nihilist.  His  famous  creation  Bazaroff 
is  the  real  hero  of  "  Fathers  and  Sons," 
which  appeared  in  1862,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  volleys  of  abuse  from  the 
Russian  Liberal  press.  The  abuse 
Tourgenief  did  not  mind  ;  what  pained 
him,  however,  was  to  find  himself 
praised  by  the  writers  of  the  oi)posite, 
the  reactionary  party,  who  mistook  his 
work  for  an  attack  on  the  progressionist 
tendency  of  the  age.  He  has  himself 
confessed  that  he  admired  and  revered 
his  splendid  indomitable  Nihilist,  but 
he  was  too  true  a  craftsman  to  idealize 
his  hero.  The  original  had  been  a 
provincial  doctor,  who  had  died  in  i860. 
In  this  man  Tourgenief  thought  he  dis- 
covered the  principles  of  a  new  tendency 
of  the  period,  and  while  bathing  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight  he  conceived  the  idea 
which  resulted  in  handing  down  to  pos- 
terity so  wonderful  a  type  as  Bazaroff. 
Every  author  worthy  of  the  name  has  a 
bias,  a  color,  a  gospel  to  preach,  a  mis- 
sion to  fulfil,  and  Tourgenief  came  to 


preach  to  his  countrymen  at  a  time 
when  they  were  sorely  in  need  of  it.  It 
was  his  mission  to  preach  the  great  gos- 
pel of  simplicity  and  truthfulness. 
Honesty  and  uprightness,  and  that 
manly  independence  which  cares  not  for 
the  opinion  of  the  world  so  long  as  the 
conscience  is  clear — these  were  the  ob- 
jects of  his  admiration,  and  he  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  holding  them 
up  to  the  veneration  of  the  public. 
Deception,  hypocrisy,  convention,  and 
sentimentality  were  the  objects  of  his 
especial  scorn  and  detestation.  Tour- 
genief loved  freedom  with  the  ardor  of  a 
devotee,  and  he  hated  despotism  with 
all  his  heart.  But  he  was  an  artist  first 
and  a  prophet  afterward.  He  never 
permitted  himself  to  exaggerate,  nor  for 
one  single  instant  even  to  be  so  carried 
away  by  his  idea  as  to  be  false  to  human 
nature.  He  considered  himself  merely 
as  the  exponent  of  nature,  the  scientific 
analyst  of  character,  and  never  per- 
mitted his  mind  to  take  those  fantastic 
flights  which  we  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gard as  the  inevitable  faults  of  genius. 
He  worked  conscientiously,  and  has 
himself  said  that  his  only  delight  was  to 
be  true  to  nature,  even  though  by  that 
truth  the  moral  of  his  story  had  been 
modified.  The  consequence  of  this 
severely  scientific  attitude  toward  his  art 
was  the  production  of  a  collection  of 
typical  characters  which  are  so  true,  so 
living,  that  they  will  remain  familiar 
friends  to  the  Russian  people  as  long  as 
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the  Russian  language  is  spoken.  In- 
deed, in  Tourgenief  Russia  has  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  literary  excellence.  No 
son  of  his  can  ever  surpass — it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  will  ever  come  near — 
him.  It  may  be  premature  to  pro- 
nounce so  decided  an  opinion  ;  but  the 
foreigner  has  somewhat  of  the  advan- 
tages of  posterity  in  that  he  can  judge  an 
author  impartially,  and  Europe  has  been 
unanimous  in  according  to  Tourgenief 
the  first  rank  in  contemporary  litera- 
ture. For  Tourgenief  is  no  longer 
monopolized  by  Russia,  his  works  are 
the  property  of  the  world  ;  they  have 
inaugurated  a  new  school  of  creative 
literature  ;  they  have  set  on  foot  a  new 
tendency  in  the  treatment  of  fiction 
which  cannot  fail  to  leave  a  deep  impress 
on  the  age.  Notwithstanding  his  cos- 
mopolitan popularity,  however,  Tourge- 
nief was  a  Russian  heart  and  soul  :  and 
though  he  jokingly  called  himself  a 
"  Zapadnik"  (a  Western),  he  had,  in 
truth,  no  part  in  the  Russians  who  were 
ashamed  of  their  nationality,  and  wished 
nothing  better  than  the  effacement  of  the 
Slavonic  race  from  off  the  globe. 
Tourgenief  loved  his  country,  but  he 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  Philo-Slav 
party.  To  him  it  seemed  childish  to 
ignore  the  labors  of  the  West,  and  to 
endeavor  to  create- an  Eastern  Slavonic 


civilization  out  of  the  ruins  of  that 
patriarchal  autocracy  which  had  been 
bas'jd  on  serfdom  and  the  knout,  insti- 
tutions which  he  hated  cordially.  "  We 
may  wash  ourselves  seven  times,  but  we 
shall  never  succeed  in  washing  away  the 
Russian  essence  of  our  life,"  he  said  ; 
and  he  has  illustrated  the  truth  of  his 
words  in  his  own  person.  Although  he 
lived  the  best  part  of  his  life  out  of 
Russia,  studied  at  Berlin,  and  knew  and 
spoke  fluently  the  languages  of  Western 
Europe,  he  never  lost  his  nationality, 
and  his  style  is  a  model  of  pure, 
idiomatic,  and  yet  elegant  Russian.  No 
one  possessed  a  greater  power  over  the 
language,  and  no  writer  has  written  in  a 
simpler  style  than  he.  His  method  of 
writing  was  laborious.  He  generally 
spun  out  his  novels  to  great  length  in 
MS.,  and  then  carefully  "  boiled  them 
down"  till  they  had  dwindled  into  short 
stories.  His  fondness  for  short  stories 
was,  indeed,  very  great,  and  he  has 
published  a  multitude  of  these.  Some 
3'^ears  ago  a  leading  American  magazine 
asked  him  to  contribute  an  article  on 
Nihilism  ;  but  such  was  his  respect  for 
the  privilege  of  creative  work  that  he 
declined  to  do  so,  and  offered  to  write  a 
short  story  instead.  He  would  not 
degrade  his  talents  by  writing  articles. 
— London  Ai/ienceuni. 


SALMON-FISHING. 


BY    W.     BROMLEY-DAVENPORT,    M.P. 


It  is  the  unknown  which  constitutes 
the  main  charm  and  delight  of  every 
adult  human  creature's  life  from  very 
childhood  ;  which  life  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  is,  I  maintain,  one  continued 
gamble.  Uncertainty  is  the  salt  of  ex- 
istence. I  once  emptied  a  large  fish- 
pond, which,  from  my  youth  up,  I  had 
held  in  supreme  veneration  and  angled 
in  with  awe,  lest  some  of  the  monsters 
with  which  it  was  supposed  to  abound, 
especially  one  ferocious  and  gigantic 
pike  which  a  six-foot  gamekeeper  gravely 
asserted  to  be  as  big  as  himself,  and  to 
have  consumed  endless  broods  of  young 
ducks,  should  encounter  me  unawares, 
and  the  result  was  a  great  haul  of  small 
and  medium-sized  fish  of  all  kinds,  a  few 
obese  fat-headed  carp,  and  the  conspic- 
uous absence  of  the  monster  pike. 


I  refilled  the  pond  but  never  fished 
in  it  again  ;  I  knew  what  was  in  it,  and 
also  what  was  not  in  it.  Its  mystery, 
and  with  it  its  glory,  had  departed.  So 
it  is  with  shooting— I  hate  to  know  how 
many  pheasants  there  are  in  a  wood, 
how  many  coveys  in  a  partridge  beat, 
how  many  birds  in  a  covey.  So  it  is,  of 
course,  with  everything  else  in  life. 
Whatever  is  reduced  to  a  certainty  ceases 
to  charm,  and,  but  for  the  element  of 
risk  or  chance — uncertainty  in  short — 
not  only  every  sport  or  amusement,  but 
even  every  operation  and  transaction  of 
this  world,  would  be  tame  and  irksome. 
If  we  foreknew  the  result  one  would  sel- 
dom do  anything,  and  would  eventually 
be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  bald, 
toothless,  toeless,  timid,  sedentary,  and 
incombative  "  man  of  the  future"  fore 
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shadowed  recently  by  a  writer  in  this  re- 
view. How  few  would  even  marry  a 
wife  if  the  recesses  of  her  mind  were 
previously  laid  as  bare  as  my  fish-pond  ! 
And  how  few  women  would  accept  a 
husband  under  similar  circumstances  ! 
So  that  the  elimination  of  the  element  of 
uncertainty  would  perhaps  lead  to  uni- 
versal celibacy.  Still  possessing  it, 
however,  and  far  from  any  approxima- 
tion to  this  latter  result,  let  me  sing  the 
praises  of  that  sport  which  ranks  next 
to  fox-hunting  in  its  utter  absence  of  cer- 
tainty— the  prince  and  king  of  all  the 
angling  domain — salmon-fishing.  De- 
lightful in  itself,  this  regal  sport  conducts 
its  worshippers  into  the  grandest  and 
wildest  scene9i»t)f  nature,  to  one  of  v.'hich 
I  will  at  once  ask  my  reader  to  , accom- 
pany me. 

We  will  imagine  that  it  is  the  middle 
of  June,  and  that  London  has  begun  to 
be  as  intolerable  as  it  usually  becomes 
at  that  season,  and  that  he  is  willing  to 
fly  with  me  across  the  sea  and  to  set- 
tle down  for  a  space  in  Norwegian 
valley,  and  surrounded  by  scenery  un- 
surpassed in  its  abrupt  wildness  by  any- 
thing to  be  seen  even  in  that  wildest  of 
wild  countries,  survey  salmon-fishing 
from  an  Anglo-Norwegian  sportsman's 
point  of  view.  Having  with  more  or 
less  discomfort  safely  run  the  gauntlet  of 
that  most  uncertain  and  restless  of 
oceans,  the  North  Sea,  we  land  at  the 
head  of  the  Romsdal  Fjord,  and  after 
about  an  hour's  carriole  drive  are 
deposited,  stunned  and  bewildered  by 
the  eccentricities  which  stupendous  and 
impossible  Nature  has  erected  all  around 
us,  at  the  door  of  a  clean,  pine-built, 
white-painted  house,  in  the  midst  of 
what  looks  like  the  happy  valley  of 
Rasselas  ;  surrounded  by  bright  green 
meadows,  walled  in  by  frowning  im- 
practicable precipices  2000  feet  high  at 
their  lowest  elevation,  and  over  4000  at 
their  highest,  at  the  top  of  which,  oppo- 
site the  windows  to  the  south-west, 
even  as  exclusive  mortals  garnish  their 
walls  with  broken  bottles,  so  Nature  ap- 
pears to  have  wished  to  throw  dithcul- 
ties  in  the  way  of  some  gigantic  tres- 
passer by  placing  a  fearful  chevaux-dc- 
frise  of  strange,  sharp,  jagged,  un- 
couth and  fantastic  peaks,  which  baffle 
all  description  in  their  dreamy  gro- 
tesqueness.     These    are    called  by    the 


natives  "Troll  tinderne,"  i.e.  "witch 
peaks"  or  "  sorcerers'  seats."  A  stone 
dropped  from  the  top  would  touch 
nothing  for  1500  feet,  and  thence  to  the 
bottom  would  lose  but  little  velocity,  so 
near  the  perpendicular  is  the  rest  of  the 
descent.  Below  the  steepest  portion  is 
a  long  stony  slope  having  the  appearance 
of  a  landslip,  formed  by  some  of  the 
broken  and  pulverized  debris  of  many  a 
colossal  craig,  whose  granite  founda- 
tions Time,  having  besieged  ever  since 
the  Flood,  has  at  length  succeeded  in 
undermining,  and  which  has  then  top- 
pled over  with  a  report  like  a  salvo  of 
10,000  80-pounders,  filling  the  valley — 
here  two  miles  wide — with  a  cloud  of 
fine  dust  resembling  thick  smoke,  and 
yet,  after  scattering  huge  splinters  far 
and  wide,  has  still  retained  sufficient  of 
its  original  gigantic  self  to  roll  quietly 
through  the  dwarf  birch  and  sycamore 
wood  at  the  bottom,  crushing  flat  and 
obliterating  trees  thick  as  a  man's  body 
in  girth,  and  leaving  a  gravel  walk  be- 
hind it  broad  as  a  turnpike  road,  till  it 
subsides  into  some  sequestered  hollow, 
where,  surrounded  by  trees  no  taller 
than  itself,  it  will  reclothe  itself  with 
moss  and  grow  gray  again  for  another 
4000  years  or  so.  The  prevailing 
opinion  among  the  peasants  is  that  this 
wall  being  very  narrow,  and  its  other 
side  equally  precipitous,  some  day  or 
other  the  whole  precipice  will  fall  bodily 
into  the  valley  ;  and  in  this  theory  they 
are  strengthened  by  the  fact,  or  tradi- 
tion, that  at  a  certain  time  during  the 
winter  the  moon  can  be  seen  to  shine 
through  an  orifice  situated  half-way  up 
its  face,  undiscernible  save  when  lighted 
up  in  this  manner.  This  is  a  pretty 
belief,  and  I  am  sorry  that  my  telescope, 
with  which  I  have  narrowly  scanned 
every  cranny,  does  not  confirm  it.  The 
fact  is  possible  all  the  same  ;  but  the 
convulsion  of  nature  which  they  antici- 
pate does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  in  my  opinion  the  "  trolls" 
will  sit  undisturbed  on  their  uncomfort- 
able seats  till  soiae  general  crash  occurs, 
which  will  convolve  other  valleys  than 
this,  and  higher  peaks  than  theirs. 
However 

Mountains  have  fallen, 
Leaving  a  gap  in  the  clouds, 

and  I  can  only  hope  that  I  may  be  non- 
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resident  at  my  Norwegian  domicile  wlien 
this  little  accident  happens.  Here  and 
there  in  nooks  and  crannies  rest  large 
patches  of  drift-snow  which,  when 
loosened  and  released  by  the  summer 
beat,  fall  down  the  sides  in  grand  thun- 
derous cascades,  bringing  with  them 
rocks  and  stones,  with  occasional  fatal 
results  to  the  cattle  and  sheep  feeding 
in  apparent  security  in  the  woods  be- 
low. Opposite  the  Troll  tinderne  on 
the  north-eastern  side  of  the  valley  the 
Romsdal  Horn  rears  its  untrodden 
head.  It  falls  so  sheer  and  smooth  tow- 
ard the  river  that  it  affords  no  resting- 
place  for  the  snow,  consequently  no 
avalanches  fall  on  this  side  ;  but  occa- 
sionally, as  from  the  Troll  tinderne,  a 
huge  rock  is  dislodged  by  time  and 
weather  ;  and  sometimes  1  have  seen 
one  of  these  come  down  from  the  very 
top,  and  marked  its  progress  by  the 
slight  puffs  of  smoke  which  long  before 
the  report  reaches  the  ear  are  plainly  to 
be  seen,  as  in  its  successive  leaps  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  mountain  side  ; 
and  the  length  of  time  which  elapses 
between  the  first  reverberation  that 
makes  one  look  up  when  the  solid  mass 
takes  its  first  spring  from  the  summit, 
and  the  last  grape-shot  clatter  of  its  frag- 
ments at  the  foot  of  the  Horn,  gives  me 
some  idea  of  the  terrific  proportions  of 
this  wonderful  rock.  Sometimes  I  can 
hardly  help,  as  I  look  up  at  its  awful 
sides,  giving  it  personal  identity  and  the 
attributes  of  life — regarding  it  with  a 
sort  of  terror,  and  with  a  humble  de- 
sire somehow  \o propitiate  it,  as  a  merci- 
ful giant  who  respects  and  pities  my 
minute  life,  and  disdains  to  put  his  foot 
upon  me  or  crush  me  with  one  of  his 
granite  thunderbolts. 

In  my  youth  I  tried  to  gain  its  sum- 
mit, where  tradition  says  there  is  a  lake 
on  which  floats  a  golden  bowl.  I  failed 
miserably  ;  but  have  no  doubt  that  with 
proper  appliances,  which  I  had  not, 
some  skilled  Alpine  climber  would  suc- 
ceed. One  such,  alas  !  came  out  some 
two  years  ago  with  such  appliances,  and 
the  strong  resolve  of  youth  and  abound- 
ing strength,  steadfastly  purposed  to 
solve  the  mystery.  He  only  attained 
the  deeper  mystery  of  death  ;  not  in  th'e 
attempt,  but  drowned  deplorably  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  boat  which  he  had  en- 
gaged to  cross  the  Fjord  (being  unwill- 
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ing,  in  his  eager  haste  to  reach  the  scene 
of  his  proposed  adventure,  to  wait  even 
a  day  for  the  regular  steamer  which 
would  have  conveyed  him  safely)  close 
to  the  shore  at  the  very  mouth  of  the 
"  E-auma"  River.  It  is  this  river  Rauma 
out  of  which  I  want  my  reader  to  catch 
a  salmon,  or  see  me  catch  one.  It  flows 
down  the  middle  of  the  valley,  not  as 
Scotch  rivers,  London,  or  Dublin,  por- 
ter-hued,  but  clear,  bright,  and  trans- 
lucent as  crystal. 

Here,  amid  such  scenes,  with  this 
glorious  stream  rushing  tumultuously  in 
a  sort  of  semicircle  round  me,  thus  giving 
me  some  half  a  dozen  salmon  pools, 
each  within  about  200  yards  from  the 
house,  have  I  provided  myself  with  a 
dwelling  and  an  estate — partly  for  sake 
of  the  sport,  and  partly  to  have  another 
string  to  my  bow — some  refuge  even  in 
Republican  Norway  from  the  possible 
legislation  of  constitutional  England, 
where  inability  to  pay  the  heavy  bill  for 
"  unearned  increment,"  which  has  in 
my  case  been  running  for  some  900 
years,  may  cause  my  family  estates  to  be 
handed  over  to  somebody  else.  It  is  too 
late  to-night — we  will  fish  to-morrow — 
we  are  tired.  The  wooden  walls  and 
floors  of  the  house  still  heave  and  sway 
with  recollections  of  the  German  Ocean. 
We  will  sleep  the  sleep  of  Tories  and 
the  just. 

***** 

"  Klokken  Fem  imorgen,  Ole  !' 
"  Five  o'clock  to-morrow  morning, 
Ole  !"  was  my  last  instruction  to  mv 
faithful  boatman  and  gaft'er  yesterday 
evening  ;  and,  sure  enough,  as  I  jumped 
up  instinctively  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore the  appointed  time,  I  see  him  out- 
side my  window  busying  himself  with 
my  rod,  while  my  reel  gives  out  short 
periodical  sounds,  like  the  call  of  a 
corn-crake,  as  he  passes  the  line  through 
each  successive  ring.  One  glance  at  the 
sky  is  enough — clear  blue  and  cloudless, 
fresh  and  cool,  but  no  wind — a  slight 
mist  hangs  half-way  up  the  Troll  tin- 
derne ;  below  it  all  is  clear,  though 
heavily  laden  with  moisture,  and  in  dark 
contrast  with  the  bright  sun  above, 
which  is  already,  and  has  been  for  some 
hours,  playing  among  the  topmost 
peaks,  and  gladdening  the  stony-hearted 
rocks  themselves. 

Brief — oh,    brief    is    the    process    of 
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adornment  and  ablution  in  the  india- 
rubber  bath,  for  my  soul  is  very  eager 
for  the  fray  ;  and  the  day  will  evidently 
be  a  hot  one,  rendering  it  impossible  to 
fish  after  nine  o'clock,  when  the  sun 
will  be  oil  the  river.  A  hot  cup  of 
coffee — made  as  Norwegians  can  m.ake 
it  and  we  can't— and  a  scrap  of  biscuit 
occupies  about  one  minute  of  time  in 
consumption,  and  the  next  I  am  strid- 
ing away  toward  "  Aarnehoe, "  my 
upper  and  best  pool,  brushing  away  the 
heavy  dew  from  the  grass  and  dwarf 
juniper  bushes,  and  drinking  in  life  and 
health  from  every  inspiration  of  the 
fresh  morning  air.  My  little  boat  tosses 
like  a  nutshell  among  the  high  waves  of 
the  turbulent  stream  as  it  is  swept  across 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  a 
romantic  glade  conducts  me  to  the 
wooden  bridge,  two  planks  wide,  which 
crosses  a  divergent  stream  and  leads  me 
to  the  now  almost  dreaded  pool.  A 
keen  salmon-fisher  will  understand  me 
and  forgive  me  if  I  fail  to  do  justice  to 
the  impressions,  the  hopes,  and  the 
fears  oi  the  hour.  The  field  of  battle  is 
before  me,  white  and  tumultuous  at  the 
head,  smooth  and  black  in  the  middle, 
full  of  surging  bubbles,  like  the  ebulli- 
tions of  millions  of  soda-water  bottles 
from  the  bottom,  clear,  swift,  and 
transparent  at  the  tail. 

In  spite  of  the  roar  of  the  foss  in  my 
ears,  I  am  under  the  impression  of  per- 
fect stillness  and  silence  in  the  objects 
round  me,  so  wild,  solitary,  and  secluded 
is  the  spot  ;  no  habitation  or  trace  of 
man,  save  my  boatman's  presence, 
desecrates  the  scene.  My  eyes  are  fixed 
with  a  sort  of  fascination  on  the  water, 
whose  swift  but  calmly  flowing  surface 
remains  unruffled,  unbroken  as  yet  by 
the  dorsal  fin  of  any  scaly  giant,  and 
gives  no  evidence  of  the  life  it  contains. 
It  is  the  Unknown  !  and  as  Ole  un- 
moors the  boat  I  confess  that  a  feeling 
of  trepidation  seizes  me — a  feeling  dif- 
ficult to  define — of  anticipated  pleasure 
mingled  with  respect  for  the  power  and 
strength  of  the  unseen  and  unknown 
antagonist  with  whom  I  am  about  to 
grapple,  and  making  me  entertain  no 
boastful  confidence  in  the  result  of  the 
struggle  which  will  forthwith  commence 
between  us.  But  all  is  prepared.  Ole, 
smiling  and  expectant,  holds  the  boat, 
which  dances  a  little  in  the  swell,  steady 


for  me  to  enter  ;  and,  with  his  cheerful 
but  invariable  platitude  :  "  Nu  skal  ve 
har  store  fisken"  ("  Now  we  will  have  a 
big  fish"),  takes  his  place  and  rows  me  up 
under  the  very  breakers  of  the  foss.  A 
few  short  preliminary  throws  give  me 
the  requisite  length  of  line  to  reach  the 
smooth  black  water,  full  of  submerged 
eddies,  beyond  the  influence  of  the  force 
of  the  torrent,  and  I  begin  ;  once — twice 
— thrice  does  the  fly  perform  its  allotted 
circuit  and  return  to  me  unmolested  ; 
but  the  fourth  time,  just  as  I  am  in  the 
act  of  withdrawing  it  from  the  water  for 
another  cast,  the  bowels  of  the  deep  are 
agitated,  and,  preceded  by  a  wave  im-. 
pelled  and  displaced  by  his  own  bulk, 
flounders  heavily  and  half  out  of  the 
water  a  mighty  salmon.  Broad  was  he, 
and  long  to  boot,  if  I  may  trust  an  eye 
not  unaccustomed  to  such  apparitions  ; 
his  white  and  silvery  side  betokening  his 
recent  arrival  from  the  German  Ocean, 
the  slightly  roseate  hues  of  his  back  and 
shoulders  giving  unfailing  evidence,  if 
corroborative  evidence  were  wanting, 
after  one  glimpse  of  that  spade-like  tail, 
of  a  "  salmo  salar"  of  no  common 
weight  and  dimensions.  My  heart — I 
confess  it  leaped  up  to  my  very  mouth 
— but  he  has  missed  the  fly,  and  an 
anxious  palpitating  five  minutes  which  I 
always  reluctantly  allow  must  elapse  be- 
fore I  try  him  again.  They  are  gone, 
and  in  trembling  hope — with  exactly  the 
same  length  of  line,  and  the  boat  exactly 
in  the  same  place,  Ole  having  fixed  the 
spot  to  an  inch  by  some  mysterious  land- 
marks on  the  shore — I  commence  my 
second  trial.  Flounce  !  There  he  is  ! 
not  so  demonstrative  this  time — a  boil  in 
the  water  and  a  slight  plash,  as  the 
back  fin  cuts  the  surface,  that's  all  ;  but 
something  tells  me  this  is  the  true  at- 
tack. A  slight,  but  sharp  turn  of  the 
wrist  certifies  that  fact,  and  brings — oh, 
moment  of  delight  ! — my  line  taut  and 
my  rod  bent  to  a  delicious  curve. 

Habet !  he  has  it  !  Now,  Ole  ! 
steadily  and  slowly  to  the  shore  !  He 
is  quite  quiet  as  yet,  and  has  scarcely 
discovered  the  singular  nature  and  prop- 
erties of  the  insect  he  has  appropriated, 
but  swims  quietly  round  and  round  in 
short  circles,  wondering  no  doubt,  but 
so  far  unalarmed.  I  am  only  too  thank- 
ful for  the  momentary  respite,  and  treat 
him  with  the  most  respectful  gentleness, 
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but  a  growing  though  scarcely  percepti- 
ble increase  of  the  strain  on  my  rod 
bends  it  gradually  lower  and  lower  until 
the  reel  begins  to  give  out  its  first  slow 
music.  My  fingers  are  on  the  line  to 
give  it  the  slight  resistance  of  friction, 
but  the  speed  increases  too  rapidly  for 
me  to  bear  them  there  long,  and  I  with- 
draw tliem  just  in  time  to  save  their  be- 
ing cut  to  the  bone  in  the  tremendous 
rush  which  follows.  Whizz- z-z  !  up  the 
pool  he  goes  !  the  line  scattering  the 
spray  from  the  surface  in  a  small  foun- 
tain, like  the  cut-warer  of  a  Thames 
steamer.  And  now  a  thousand  fears 
assail  me — should  there  be  one  defective 
strand  in  my  casting-line,  one  doubtful 
or  rotten  portion  of  my  head-line, 
should  anything  kink  or  foul,  should 
the  hook  itself  (as  sometimes  happens) 
be  a  bad  one — farewell,  oh,  giant  of 
the  deep,  forever  !  Absit  omen  !  all  is 
well  as  yet,  that  rush  is  over.  Pie  has  a 
terrible  length  of  my  line  out,  but  he  is 
in  a  safe  part  of  the  pool  and  rather  dis- 
posed to  come  back  to  me,  which  gives 
me  •  the  opportunity,  which  I  seize 
eagerly,  of  reeling  up  my  line.  The 
good-tempered,  reasonable  monster  I 
But  steady  !  there  is  a  limit  to  his  con- 
cessions. No  further  will  he  obey  the 
rod's  gentle  dictation.  Two  rebellious 
opiniative  kicks  nearly  jerk  my  arms 
out  of  the  shoulder  joints,  and  then 
down  he  goes  to  the  bottom.  Deep  in 
the  middle  of  the  pool  he  lies,  obdurate, 
immovable  as  a  stone.  There  must  he 
not  remain  !  That  savage  strength 
must  not  be  husbanded.  I  re-enter  the 
boat^and  am  gently  rowed  toward  him, 
reeling  up  as  I  advance.  He  approves 
not  this,  as  I  expected.  He  is  away 
again  into  the  very  midst  of  the  white 
water,  till  I  think  he  means  to  ascend 
the  foss  itself — hesitates  irresolute  there 
a  moment,  then  back  again  down  the 
middle  of  the  stream  like  a  telegraphic 
message.  "  Row  ashore,  Ole  !  Row 
for  life  !  for  now  means  he  mischief  !" 
Once  in  the  swift  water  at  the  tail  of  the 
pool  he  will  try  not  only  my  reel,  but 
my  own  wind  and  condition  to  boot  ; 
for  down  he  viiist  go  now,  weighed  he 
but  a  poor  five  pounds  ;  once  out  of  this 
pool  and  there  is  nothing  to  stop  him 
for  300  yards.  We  near  the  shore,  and 
I  spring  into  the  shallow  water  and 
prance  and  bound  after  him  with  extrav- 


agant action,  blinding  myself  with  the 
spray  which  I  dash  around  me.  Ah  ! 
well  I  know  and  much  I  fear  this  rapid  ! 
The  deep  water  being  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  the  fish  invariably  descend 
there,  and  from  the  wide  space  interven- 
ing, too  deep  for  man  to  wade  in,  too 
shallow  for  fish  to  swim  in,  and  too  rough 
for  boat  to  live  in,  the  perturbed  fisher- 
man must  always  find  an  awful  length  of 
line  between  him  and  his  fish,  which, 
however,  he  can  in  no  way  diminish  till 
he  arrives  considerably  lower  down, 
where  the  river  is  narrower.  Many  a 
gallant  fish  has  by  combination  of 
strength  and  wile  escaped  roe  here. 
Many  a  time  has  my  heart  stood  still  to 
find  that  my  line  and  reel  have  suddenly 
done  the  same — what  means  it  ?  In  the 
strength  of  that  mighty  torrent  can  mor- 
tal fish  rest  ?  Surely,  but  he  must  have 
found  a  shelter  somewhere  ?  Some  rock 
behind  which  to  lie  protected  from  the 
current  !  I  must  try  and  move  him  I 
Try  and  move  the  world  !  A  rock  is 
indeed  there  and  the  line  is  round  it, 
glued  to  it  immovably  by  weight  of 
water.  It  is  drowned.  But  he,  the 
fish  !  seaward  may  he  now  swim  half  a 
league  away,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the 
next  pool  may  be  rubbing  some  favorite 
fly  against  the  stones.  Nay — but  see  ! 
the  line  runs  out  still,  with  jerks  and 
lifelike  signs.  Hurrah  !  we  have  not 
lost  him  yet.  O  dreamer,  ever  hop- 
ing to  the  last,  no  more  life  there  than 
in  a  galvanized  corpse,  whose  spasmodic 
actions  the  line  is  imitating  I  It  is  belly- 
ing deep  in  the  stream,  quivering  and 
jerking,  slacking  and  pulling  as  the 
current  dictates,  creating  movements 
which,  through  the  glamor  of  a  heated 
imagination,  seeiji  as  the  struggles  of  a 
mighty  fir,h.  That  fish,  that  fly,  and 
perhaps  that  casting-line  shall  that  fish- 
erman never  see  again.  Such  doom 
and  such  a  result  may  the  gods  now 
avert  !  My  plungings  and  prancings 
have  brought  me  to  the  foot  of  my 
wooden  bridge — made  very  high  on  pur- 
pose to  avoid  the  perils  above  described 
(and  for  the  same  purpose  I  keep  well 
behind  or  up-stream  of  my  fish)— which 
I  hurry  over  with  long  strides,  and 
many  an  anxious  glance  at  my  90  or  100 
yards  of  line  waving  and  tossing  through 
the  angry  breakers  encompassed  by  a 
hundred  dangers.     With  rod  high  held 
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and  panting  lungs  I  spring  from  the 
bridge,  and  blunder  as  I  best  may  along 
the  stony  and  uneven  bank  for  another 
hundred  yards  with  unabated  speed.  I 
am  saved  !  Safe  floats  the  line  in  the 
deep  but  still  rapid  and  stormy  water 
beyond  the  extremest  breaker,  and  here, 
fortunately  for  me,  my  antagonist 
slackens  his  speed,  having  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  a  back-water  which  guides  him 
rather  back  to  me,  and  I  advance  in  a 
more  rational  manner,  and  in  short  sobs 
regain  the  breath  of  life  ;  but  one  ach- 
ing arm  must  still  sustain  the  rod  on 
high  while  the  other  reels  up  as  for  very 
existence.  Forward,  brave  Ole  !  and 
have  the  next  boat  ready  in  case  the  self- 
willed  monster  continues  his  reckless 
course,  which  he  most  surely  will  ;  for, 
lo  !  in  one  fiery  whizz  out  goes  all  the 
line  which  that  tired  right  hand  had  so 
laboriously  reclaimed  from  the  deep,  and 
down,  proudly  sailing  mid-stream,  my 
temporary  tyrant  recommences  his 
hitherto  all  triumphant  progress.  I  fol- 
low as  I  best  may,  but  now  having 
gained  the  refuge  of  the  boat,  a  few 
strokes  of  Ole's  vigorous  boat-compel- 
ling oars  recover  me  the  line  I  had  lost, 
and  land  me  on  the  opposite  bank, 
where,  with  open  water  before  me  for 
some  distance  I  begin  for  the  first  time 
to  realize  the  possibility  of  victory. 
However — 
Much  hath  been  done,  but  more  remains  to  do, 

but  of  a  less  active,  more  ponderous, 
painstaking,  patience-trying  descriptiori. 
The  long  deep  stream  of  Langhole  is 
before  rne  in  which  he  will  hang — does 
hang,  will  sulk — does  sulk,  and  has  to 
be  roused  by  stones  cast  in  above,  below, 
and  around  him.  As.  yet,  I  have  never 
seen  him  since  his  first  rise,  but  Ole, 
who  has  climbed  the  bank  above  me, 
and  from  thence  can  see  far  into  the 
clear  bright  water,  informs  me  that  he 
gets  an  occasional  glimpse  of  him,  and 
that  he  is  "  meget  meget  store,"  or  very 
very  big.  My  heart — worn  and  weary 
as  it  is  with  the  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear — re-flutters  at  this  intelligence, 
for  I  know  that  Ole  is  usually  a  fish- 
decrier  or  weight-diminisher.  All  down 
the  length  of  Langhole,  250  yards  by  the 
tale,  does  he  sullenly  bore,  now  and 
then  taking  alarming  excursions  far  away 
to  the  opposite  shore,  oftener  burying 
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himself  deep  in  the  deepest  water  close 
at  my  feet  ;  but  at  length  he  resolves  on 
more  active  operations,  and,  stimulated 
by  the  rapid  stream  at  the  tail  of  Lang- 
hole, takes  advantage  thereof  and  goes 
down  bodily  to  the  next  pool,  Tofte.  I 
have  no  objection  to  this,  even  if  I  had 
a  voice  in  the  matter  ;  I  have  a  fiat 
smooth  meadow  to  race  over,  the  stream 
has  no  hidden  rocky  dangers,  so,  like 
swift  Camilla,  I  scour  the  plain  till  the 
deeper  and  quieter  recesses  of  Tofte  af- 
ford an  asylum  for  the  fish  and  breathing 
time  to  myself.  Here,  I  hope,  but  hope 
in  vain,  to  decide  the  combat  ;  occa- 
sionally I  contrive  to  gain  the  advantage 
of  a  short  line,  but  the  instant  he  per- 
ceives the  water  shoaling  away  he  bores 
indignant,  and  spurns  the  shallow.  The 
engagement  has  now  lasted  more  than 
an  hour,  and  my  shoulders  are  begin- 
ning to  ache,  and  yet  no  symptoms  of 
submission  on  the  ^'part  of  my  adver- 
sary ;  on  the  contrary,  he  suddenly  re- 
assumes  the  offensive,  and  with  a  rush 
which  imparts  such  rotatory  motion 
to  my  reel  as  to  render  the  handle  not 
only  intangible  but  actually  invisible,  he 
forsakes  the  delights  of  Tofte,  and  con- 
tinues his  course  down  the  river.  I 
must  take  to  the  boat  again  (I  have  one 
on  every  pool)  and  follow,  like  a  har- 
pooner  towed  by  a  whale.  The  river 
widens  below  Tofte,  and  a  short  swift 
shallow  leads  to  the  next  pool,  Lang- 
holmen,  or  Long  Island.  I  have  a 
momentary  doubt  whether  to  land  on 
the  island  or  on  the  opposite  side  where 
there  is  a  deeper  but  swifter  pool,  tow- 
ard which  the  fish  is  [evidently  making. 
I  decide  at  once,  but  decide  wrong — 
which  is  better,  however,  than  not 
deciding  at  all  — and  I  land  on  Lang- 
holmen,  into  whose  calm  flowing  water 
I  had  fondly  hoped  that  incipient  fatigue 
would  have  enticed  my  fish,  and  find  him 
far  over  in  the  opposite  pool  with  an  ir- 
reconcilable length  of  line  doubtfully 
connecting  us.  It  is  an  awful  moment  ! 
If  he  goes  up  stream  now,  I  am  lost — 
that  is  to  say,  my  fish  is — which  in  my 
present  frame  of  mind  is  the  same  thing  ; 
no  line  or  hook  would  ever  stand  the 
strain  of  that  weight  of  water.  I-ai,  no, 
mighty  as  he  is,  he  is  mortal,  and  but  a 
fish  after  all,  and  even  his  giant  strength 
is  failing  him,  and  inch  by  inch  and  foot 
by  foot  he  drops  down  the  stream,  and 
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as  he  does  so  the  reel  gradually  gains  on 
him,  till  at  the  tail  of  Langbolmen  I 
have  the  delight  of  getting,  for  the  first 
time  since  he  rose,  a  fair  sight  of  his 
broad  and  shining  bulk,  as  he  lies  drift- 
ing sulkily  and  indolently  down  the  clear 
shallows.  I  exult  with  the  savage  joy 
which  the  gladiator  may  have  felt  when 
he  perceived  for  the  first  time  the  grow- 
ing weakness  of  his  antagonist,  and  I 
set  no  bounds  to  my  estimate  of  his 
size.  Fifty  pounds  at  least  !  I  pro- 
claim loudly  to  Ole,  is  the  very  minimum 
of  the  weight  I  give  him.  Ole  smiles 
and  shakes  his  head  detractingly.  The 
phlegmatic,  unsympathetic,  realistic 
wretch  !  On  I  go,  however,  wading 
knee-deep  over  the  glancing  shingle. 
The  lowest  pool,  and  my  last  hope  be- 
fore impassable  rapids,  Laerneset,  is  be- 
fore me,  and  after  wading  waist-deep 
across  the  confluent  stream  at  the  end 
of  the  island,  I  gain  the  commanding 
bank  and  compel  my  now  amenable 
monster  into  the  deep  still  water,  out  of 
the  influence  of  the  current.  And  now, 
feebler  and  feebler  grow  his  rushes, 
shorter  and  shorter  grows  the  line,  till 
mysterious  whirlpools  agitate  the  calm 
surface,  and  at  last,  with  a  heavy,  weary 
plunge,  upheaves  the  spent  giant,  and 
passive,  helpless,  huge,  "  lies  floating 
many  a  rood." 

Still  even  now  his  vis  inertice  is  for- 
midable, and  much  caution  and  skill 
have  to  be  exercised  in  towing  that 
vanquished  hull  into  port,  lest  with  one 
awkward  heavy  roll,  or  one  feeble  flop 
of  that  broad  spreading  tail,  he  may  tear 
away  hook  or  hold,  and  so  rob  me  at 
last  of  my  hardly  earned  victory.  No 
such  heart-breaking  disaster  awaits  me, 
Ole,  creeping  and  crouching  like  a  deer- 
stalker, extends  the  fatal  gaff,  buries  it 
deep  in  the  broad  side,  and  drags  him, 
for  he  is.  in  very  sooth,  too  heavy  to 
lift,  unwilling  and  gasping  to  the  shore, 
where,  crushing  flat  the  long  grass,  he 
flops  and  flounders  till  a  merciful  thwack 
on  the  head  from  the  miniature  police- 
man's staff,  which  I  always  carried  for 
this  purpose,  renders  him  alike  oblivious 
and  insensible  to  past  suffering  or  pres- 
ent indignity.  And  now  I  may  calmly 
survey  his  vast  proportions  and  specu- 
late on  the  possibility  of  his  proving  too 
much  for  my  weighing  machine,  which 
only     gives    information     up    to    fifty 


pounds.  To  a  reasonable-sized  fish  I 
can  always  assign  an  approximate 
weight,  but  this  one  takes  me  out  of  the 
bounds  of  my  calculation,  and  being  as 
sanguine  as  Ole  is  the  reverse,  I 
anxiously  watch  the  deflection  of  the  in- 
dex as  Ole,  by  exercising  his  utmost 
strength,  raises  him  by  a  hook  through 
his  under  jaw  from  the  ground,  with  a 
wild  sort  of  hope  still  possessing  me 
(foolish  though  I  inwardly  feel  it  to  be) 
that  the  machine  won't  weigh  him. 

Forty-five  anyhow  he  must  be  !  Yes, 
he  is  !  no,  he  ain't  !  Alas  !  after  a  few 
oscillations  it  settles  finally  at  forty-three 
pounds,  with  which  decision  I  must  rest 
content,  and  I  am  content.  I  give  way  to 
senseless  manifestations  of  extravagant 
joy,  and  even  Ole  relaxes.  Early  as  it 
is,  it  is  not  too  early  for  a  Norwegian  to 
drink  spirits,  and  I  serve  him  out  a  stiff 
dram  of  whiskey  on  the  spot,  which  he 
tosses  down  raw  without  winking,  while 
I  dilute  mine  from  the  river,  for  this  cere- 
mony, on  such  occasions,  must  never 
be  neglected.  "  Now,  Ole,  shoulder  the 
prey  as  you  best  can,  and  home  to 
breakfast  ;"  for  now,  behold  from  be 
hind  the  giant  shoulder  of  the  Horn 
bursts  forth  the  mighty  sun  himself  ! 
illumiinating  the  very  depths  of  the 
river,  sucking  up  the  moisture  from  the 
glittering  grass,  and  drying  the  tears  of 
the  blue  bells  and  the  dog  violets,  and 
calling  into  life  the  myriads  whose  three- 
score years  and  ten  are  to  be  compressed 
into  the  next  twelve  hours.  Yet  how 
they  rejoice  !  Their  songs  of  praise  and 
enjoyment  positively  din  in  my  ears  as 
I  walk  home,  rejoicing  too  after  my 
Anglo-Saxon  manner  at  having  killed 
something,  fighting  the  battle  over  again 
in  extravagantly  bad  Norse  to  Ole,  who 
patiently  toils  on  under  the  double  bur- 
den of  the  big  fish  and  my  illiterate 
garrulity.  In  short,  I  am  thoroughly 
happy — self-satisfied  and  at  peace  with 
all  mankind.  I  have  succeeded,  and 
success  usually  brings  happiness  ;  every- 
thing looks  bright  around  me,  and  I 
thankfully  compare  my  lot  with  that  of 
certain  pallid,  flaccid  beings,  whom  my 
mind's  eye  presents  to  me  stewing  in 
London,  and  gasping  in  mid-summer 
torment  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
breakfast  of  Homeric  proportions  (my 
friend  and  I  once  ate  a  seven-pound 
grilse  and  left  nothing  even  for  a  dog) 
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follows  this  morning  performance.     Will 

my  reader  be  content  to   rest  after  it, 

smoke  a  pipe,  bask  in  the  sun  (he  won't 

stand  that  long,  for  the  Norway  sun  is 

like  the  kitchen   fire  of  the  gods),  and 

possibly,  after  Norwegian  custom,  take 

a  mid-day  nap  ? 

***** 

Five  o'clock  p.m. — we  have  eaten  the 
best  portion  of  a  Norwegian  sheep,  not 
much   bigger  than  a  good  hare,  for  our 
dinner,  and  the  lower  water  awaits  us. 
Here    the  valley    is    wider,    the    pools 
larger  and  less  violent.     It  is  here  that 
I   have  always  wished  to  hook  the  real 
monster    of    the    river — the     sixty    or 
seventy  pounder  of  tradition- — as  I  can 
follow  him  to  the  sea  if  he  don't  yield 
sooner,  which  from  the  upper  water  I 
can't,  because  impossible  rapids  divide 
my  upper  and  lower   water  ;  and  if   I 
had  not  killed  this  morning's  fish  where 
I  did  I  should  have  lost  him,  as  it  was 
the  last  pool  above  the  rapids.     We  take 
ship   again   in    Nedre   Fiva,   a  splendid 
pool,  about  a  mile  from  my  house,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  objection  which  old  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  one  of  the  early  inventors 
of  Norway  fishing,  used  to  bring  against 
the  whole   country  :   "  Too  much  water 
and  too  few  fish  !"     I  have  great  faith 
in  myself  to-day,    and    feel  that  great 
things  are  still  in  store  for  me.     I  re- 
commence operations,   and    with    some 
success,  for  I  land  a  twelve  and  a  six- 
teen pounder  in  a  very  short  space  of 
me  ;  after  which,  toward  the  tail  of  this 
great  pool,  I  hook  something  very  heavy 
and  strong,  which  runs  out  my  line  in 
one  rush  almost  to  the  last  turn  of  the 
reel  before  Ole  can  get  way  on  the  boat 
to  follow  him,  and  then  springs  out  of 
the  water  a  full  yard  high  ;  this  feat  be- 
ing performed  some   120  yards  off  me, 
and  the  fish  looking  even   at   that  dis- 
tance enormous.     I   have  no  doubt  that 
I  have  at  last  got  fast  to  my  ideal  mon- 
ster— the  seventy  pounder  of  my  dreams. 
Even  the  apathetic  Ole  grunts  loudly  his 
"  Gott   bewarr  !"    of   astonishment.     I 
will  spare  the  reader  all  the  details  of 
the  struggle  which  ensues,  and  take  him 
at   once   to   the  final    scene,  some   two 
miles  down  below  where  I  hooked  him, 
and  which  has  taken    me   about   three 
hours  to  reach — ^a  still    back-water,  into 
which  I  have  with    extraordinary  luck 
contrived  to  guide  him,  dead-beat.     No 
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question   now   about  his   size.     We  see 
him  plainly  close  to  us,  a  very  porpoise. 
I  can  see  that  Ole  is  demoralized  and 
unnerved  at  the  sight  of  him.     He  had 
twice  told  me,  during  our  long  fight  with 
him,  that  the  forty-three  pounder  of  this 
morning   was   '"  like    a  small    piece   of 
this  one'' — the  largest    salmon  he  had 
ever  seen  in  his  fifty  years'  experience  ; 
and  to  my  horror  I  see  him,  after  utterly 
neglecting  one  or  two  splendid  chances, 
making  hurried  and  feeble  pokes  at  him 
with   the  gaff— with   the  only  effect  of 
frightening  him  by  splashing  the  water 
about  his  nose.      In  a  fever  of  agony  I 
bring  him  once  again  within  easy  reach 
of  the  gaff,  and  regard  him  as  my  own. 
He  is  mine  now  !  he  must  be  !     "  Now's 
your  time,  Ole — can't  miss  him  ! — now 
— now  I"       He    does    though!    and  in 
one  instant  a  deadly  sickness  comes  over 
me  as  the  rod  springs  straight  again,  and 
the  fly  dangles  useless  in   the  air.     The 
hold  has  broken  !     Still  the   fish   is   so 
beat  that  he  lies  there  yet,  on  his  side. 
He  knows  not  he  is  free  !     "  Quick,  gaff 
him   as  he  lies.     Quick  !  do  you  hear  ? 
You   can  have  him  still  !"     Oh,  for  a 
Scotch  gillie  !     Alas  for  the  Nor^^egian 
immovable  nature  !     Ole  looks  up  at  me 
with  lack-lustre  eyes,  turns  an  enormous 
quid  in  his  cheek,  and  does  nothing.     I 
cast  down  the  useless  I'od,  and  dashing 
at  him,  wrest  the  ga(f  from  his    hand, 
but  it  is  too  late.     The  huge  fins  begin 
to  move  gently,    like  a   steamer's   first 
motion  of  her    paddles,  and  he    disap- 
pears slowly  into  the  deep  !     Yes — he  is 
gone  !     For  a  moment   I   glare  at   Ole 
with  a  bitter  hatred.     I  should  like  to 
slay  him  where  he  stands,  but  have  no 
weapon  handy,  and  also  doubt  how  far 
Norwegian  law  would  justify  the    pro- 
ceeding,   great  as   is   the    provocation. 
But    the   fit   passes,    and   a  sorrow    too 
deep  for  words  gains  possession  of  me, 
and  I  throw  away  the  gaff  and  sit  down, 
gazing  in  blank  despair  at  the  water.     Is 
it  possible  ?     Is  it  not  a  hideous  night- 
mare ?     But  two  minutes    ago    blessed 
beyond  the  lot  of  angling  man — on  the 
topmost  pinnacle  of  angling  fame  !     The 
practical  possessor  of  the  largest  salmon 
ever     taken    with    a    rod  !     And  now, 
deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded,  in 
the  depths  of  dejection  !     Tears  might 
relieve  me  ;  but  my  sorrow  is  too  great, 
and  I  am  doubtful  how  Ole  might  take 
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it.  I  look  at  him  again.  The  same 
utterly  blank  face,  save  a  projection  of 
unusual  size  in  his  cheek,  which  makes 
me  conjecture  that  an  additional  ([uid 
has  been  secretly  thrust  in  to  supple- 
ment the  one  already  in  possession.  He 
has  said  not  a  word  since  the  catas- 
trophe, but  abundant  expectoration 
testifies  to  the  deep  and  tumultuous 
workings  of  his  soul.  I  bear  in  mind 
that  I  am  a  man  and  a  Christian,  and  I 
mutely  offer  him  my  flask.  But,  no  ; 
with  a  delicacy  which  does  him  honor, 
and  touches  me  to  the  heart,  he  declines 
it  ;  and  with  a  deep  sigh  and  in  scarcely 
audible  accents  repeating  "  The  largest 
salmon  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  !"  picks  up 
my  rod  and  prepares  to  depart.  Why 
am  I  not  a  Stoic,  and  treat  this  incident 
with  contempt  ?  Yes  ;  but  why  am  I 
human  ?  Do  what  I  will,  the  vision  is 
still  before  my  eyes.  "  I  hear  the 
'  never,  never  !  '  "  can  the  chance  recur 
again.  Shut  my  eyes,  stop  my  ears  as  I 
will,  it  is  the  same.  If  I  had  only  known 
his  actual  weight  !  Had  he  but  con- 
sented to  be  weighed  and  returned  into 
the  stream  !  How  gladly  would  I  now 
make  that  bargain  with  him  !  But  the 
opportunity  of  even  that  compromise  is 
past.  It's  intolerable.  I  don't  believe 
the  Stoics  ever  existed  ;  if  they  did  they 
must  have  suffered  more  than  even  I  do 
in  bottling  up  their  miseries.     They  did 


feel  ;  they  must  have  felt — why  pretend 
they  didn't  ?  Zeno  was  a  humbug  ! 
Anyhow,  none  of  the  sect  ever  lost  a 
salmon  like  that  !  "  What  !  a  small 
sorrow  ?  only  a  fish  !"  "  Ah,  try  it 
yourself  !"  An  old  lady,  inconsolable 
for  the  loss  of  her  dog,  was  once  re- 
ferred for  example  of  resignation  to  a 
mother  who  had  lost  her  child,  and  she 
replied,  "  Oh,  yes  !  but  children  are  not 
dogs!"  and  I  in  some  sort  understand 
her.  So,  in  silent  gloom,  I  follow  Ole 
homeward. 

Not  darkness,  nor  twilight,  but  the 
solemn  yellow  hues  of  northern  mid- 
night gather  over  the  scene  ;  black  and 
forbidding  frown  the  precipices  on 
either  side,  save  where  on  the  top  of  the 
awful  Horn — inaccessible  as  happiness 
— far,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal 
footstep,  still  glows,  like  sacred  fire,  the 
sleepless  sun  !  Hoarser  murmurs  seem 
to  arise  from  the  depths  of  the  foss — 
like  the  groans  of  imprisoned  demons — 
to  which  a  slight  but  increasing  wind 
stealing  up  the  valley  from  the  sea  adds 
its  melancholy  note.  IMy  mind,  already 
deeply  depressed,  yields  helplessly  to  the 
influence  of  the  hour  and  sinks  to  zero 
at  once  ;  and  despondency — the  hated 
spirit  —  descends  from  her  "  foggy 
cloud,"  and  is  my  inseparable  compan- 
ion all  the  way  home. — Nineteenth 
Century. 
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I. 

At  length  the  yellowing  east  grew  barred  with  pink, 
The  casement  flushed  and  chattered  to  a  breeze, 
The  rooks  outside  were  stirring  in  the  treas, 

The  sun's  rim  rose  above  a  golden  brink  : 

I  heard  the  earliest  anvil's  tingling  clink 
Across  the  farm  ;  the  cattle  on  the  leas 
Began  to  low.     I  watched  her  ;  by  degrees 

Sleep's  rosy  fetters  melted,  link  by  link. 

What  dream  was  hers  ?     Her  eyelids  shook  with  tears. 
And  when  the  bright  eyes  opened,  scared  and  blue. 

She  sobbed  I  know  not  what  of  passionate  fears  : 
"  You'll  not  forsake  me  now  ;  there  is  but  you  !" 

Then  told  me  what  God's  Angel  of  the  Years 

Had  whispered  of  wild  love  ;  and  "  Was  it  true?" 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVIII.,  No.  5  42 
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II. 

As  if  to  lend  the  Morning  fragrancy, 

She  rose  and  oped  the  casement  :  round  the  girl, 
Like  drops  of  sunshine  fiering  each  fair  curl, 

The  dews  fell  glittering  from  the  jasmine  tree. 

She  turned  and  smiled  and  kissed  her  hand  at  me  ! 
Ah,  what  wild  rose  whose  petals  half  unfurl. 
Or  creamy  rose-bud  veined  with  mother-of-pearl, 

Might  match  that  hand  ?     Ah,  what  so  fair  as  she  ? 

Not  Morn  herself — not  Morn  with  all  her  flowers. 
Though  rich  scents  rose  of  hay  and  meadow-swe^t, 

And  dead  the  Night  lay  and  the  bright-limbed  Hours 

Seemed  clustered  round — seemed  staying  their  golden  feet — 

Seemed  drawing  apart,   with  tremulous  hands  but  certain, 

Fold  after  fold  of  Morning's  ruddy  curtain  ! 

THREE    YEARS    AFTER. 

Beneath  the  loveliest  dream  there  coils  a  fear  : 

Last  night  came  she  whose  eyes  are  memories  now  ; 
Her  far-off  gaze  seemed  all-forgetful  how 

Love  dimmed  them  once,  so  calm  they  shone  and  clear. 

"  Sorrow,"  I  said,   "  hath  made  me  old,  my  dear  ; 
'Tis  I,  indeed,  but  grief  doth  change  the  brow — 
A  love  like  mine  a  seraph's  neck  might  bow. 
Vigils  like  mine  would  blanch  an  angel's  hair." 

Oh,   then  I  saw,   I  saw  the  sweet  lips  move  ! 

I  saw  the  love-mists  thickening  in  her  eyes — 
I  heard  a  wordless  melody  of  love 

Like  murmur  of  dreaming  brooks  in  Paradise  ; 
And  when  upon  my  neck  she  fell,  my  dove, 

I  knew  the  curls,  though  heavy  of  amaranth  s^'ice.—' Aihertizum. 


THE  STAGE  IN  RELATION  TO  LITERATURE. 

Second  Part. 

by  the  earl  of  lytton. 

The  previous  paper  on  this  subject  tioneering     experience     of     his     own  ; 

concluded  with  a  letter  from  the  author  which,  however,  was  ultimately  omitted 

to  the  actor  of  Richelieii  on  the  subject  from    the   play.     Others   contain    hints 

of  that  play.     While  unreservedly  con-  which  may    still,   perhaps,    be    studied 

suiting  Mr.  Macready,  and  deferring  to  with    advantage    by  the  performers  of 

his  opinion,  on  all  matters  as  to  which  Richelieu  : 
the  instincts  of  the  actor  are  likely  to  be 

safer  guides  than  those  of  the  author,  ''^\",^^^  Macready:  Voltaire,  who  was 

r  °,         ,.  1         ^  ,             ,      ^1  the  Richelieu  of  letters,  once  sent  to  knock  up 

my  father  did  not  leave  to  the  uncon-  l^  j^^^^  ^^^o  was  to  act  a  tyrant  in  one  of  his 

trolled  initiative  of  the  actor  even  the  plays)  at  two  o'cl-ock  in  the  morning.     '  But, 

consideration   of  more   or  less   technical  sir,'  said  the  messenger,  '  Monsieur  Le   Kain 

details.      His    suggestions     about    them  will  be  asleep.'     '  Go    sir  '  ariswered  the  au- 

o    „        r  .1          „„  q^  :„  thor,     tyrants  never  sleep.       Though  1  am  not 

were  mcessant.      borne  of  those  made  m  voltaire,  I  give  to  my  Cardinals  as  little   rest 

the  following   letter  have  reference  to  a  as  he  vouchsafed  to  his  tyrants.     I  have  three 

scene  possibly  suggested  by  some  elec-  suggestions  to  make.    ist.  I  know  not  if  you 
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conceive  Richelieu's  illness  (Act  V.)  as  I  do  ? 
I  flo  not  mean  it  for  a  show  illness.  He  is 
really  ill,  though  he  may  exaggerate  a  little. 
When  they  are  going  to  tear  France  from  him, 
they  do  really  tug  at  his  heart-strings.  He  is 
really  near  fainting  at  the  prospect  of  his  ex- 
periment with  the  Secretaries  ;  and  it  is  the 
mind  invigorating  the  body— it  is  the  might  of 
France  passing  into  him,  which  effects  the  cure. 
If  there  be  delusion,  it  is  all  sublimed  and  ex- 
alted by  the  high-hearted  truth  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  This  is  my  conception.  Is  it  yours  also  ? 
Or  would  you  really  have  him  all  vulpine? 
2d.  I  think  it  natural  to  anticipate  the  proba- 
bility of  some  of  the  conspirators  wishing  to  see 
Richelieu  dead,  in  Act  III.  It  would  increase 
the  terror  and  suspense,  and  it  would  also  give 
a  higher  notion  of  the  Cardinal's  self-posses- 
sion, if,  when  De  Mauprat  returns  and  says, 
'  Live  the  King !  Cardinal  Richelieu  is  no 
more,'  he  were  to  throw  open  the  folding- 
doors,  and  you  saw  a  bed  in  the  recess  (which, 
of  course,  would  be  obscure  and  dim)  with  the 
distinct  outline  of  Richelieu's  form.  Huguet 
might  advance  half  way  to  gaze  upon  the  body, 
and  De  Mauprat  follow  him,  grasping  his  dagger 
with  the  byplay  of  fear  and  resolve,  when 
Huguet  would  say,  'Are  his  eyes  open?' 
'  Wide,'  answers  De  Mauprat.  Huguet,  '  Then 
I  will  not  look  on  him,'  and  turns  away. 
This  would  not  delay  the  action,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  more  natural  and  more  effective." 

This  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the 
act  altered  accordingly.  It  needs  but 
little  knowledge  of  the  stage  to  perceive 
how  completely  the  close  of  the  third  act 
in  Richelieu  would  miss  fire  if  the  bed  in 
which  the  Cardinal  is  supposed  to  be 
lying  murdered,  and  the  apparently  life- 
less body  of  Richelieu  himself,  were  not 
shown  to  the  audience  as  well  as  to  the 
conspirators  ;  for  the  audience  is  here, 


Richelieu  is  shown  to  the  conspirators 
as  dead,  I  once  saw  performed  by  an 
actor  of  considerable  repute  (especially 
in  this  part),  who,  between  the  departure 
of  the  conspirators  and  the  fall  of  the 
curtain,  thought  fit  to  jump  out  of  bed 
and  brandish  his  fist  with  a  convulsive 
exultation,  which  at  once  let  down  the 
whole  part  to  the  level  of  Punch  and 
Judy. 

"  3dly.  When  Richelieu  addresses  the  mob,* 
I  think  you  snub  them  a  little  too  much  in  the 
old  play  way,  and  don't  enough  see  his  address 
in  managing  them.  I  think  that  in  the  middle 
of  his  third  speech  one  or  two  timid  voices 
should  cry  out,  '  Meat  a  farthing  a  pound  !  ' 
and  he,  stopping  for  a  moment,  rejoins,  '  Bah  ! 
would  that  be  fair  to  the  butchers?'  This 
would  create  a  laugh  with  the  mob  :  and  he 
would  then  go  on,  with  increased  effect,  to 
ordering  them  to  disperse.  That  single  touch 
would,  in  my  opinion,  add  much  to  the  indi- 
cated genius  of  the  man,  and  do  away  with  the 
mere  iauUying  of  the  crowd.  Apropos  of  the 
crowd,  however,  how  the  devil  do  you  mean 
to  manage  that  the  King  and  Richelieu  should 
address  Them  through  the  palisades?  Unless 
thev  can  be  elevated  somehow  by  steps  or 
platforms  the  effect  will  be  ludicrous,  like 
talking  to  so  many  monkeys  in  a  large  cage. 
Properly,  they  would  show  themselves  at  a 
balcony,  but  this  is  impossible.  Will  you  have 
the  kindness  to  turn  to  the  end  of  Act  IV.  ? 
Julie,  in  her  last  speech,  says,  'You  shall  not 
go  !  You  will  not  !  '  Put  in  a  stage  direction 
to  Julie  {caressingly^,  for  otherwise,  if  Miss 
Faucit  delivers  the  words  'shall  not'  in  the 
tone  of  a  command,  she  will  destroy  all  the 
interest  of  her  part.  After  she  sees  that  the 
old  man  is  ill,  she  must  not  appear  to  bully 
him.  Her  very  agony  must  be  made  expres- 
sive   by  being   subdued.     Tell  me  if   I    hit  off 


to    some    extent,  m    the   position   of  the     your  idea  at  the  end  of  Act  IV.,  and  if  my  altera- 
conspirators.     Its  miagination  must  be 


satisfied  ;  not,  indeed,  that  Richelieu  is 
actually  dead,  but  that  there  is  palpable 
evidence  of  his  death  ;  and  no  such  evi- 
dence vvould  be  contained  in  the  mere 
assertion  of  Mauprat  or  any  one  else 
that  "  Cardinal  Richelieu  is  no  more." 
This  detail,  however,  so  indispensable 
to  the  effect  of  the  acting  play,  would  be 
superfluous,  and  perhaps  even  obstruc- 
tive, to  that  of  a  reading  play.  _  For  the 
whole  acting  of  a  reading  play  is  invisi- 
ble to  the  physical  sense.  It  passes  in 
the  mind,  and  not  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader.     But   it   is   in    the   power   of  a 

vulgar  actor  to  debase  or  disgust   the     ___ ; — 

imagination  of  an  audience  by  excess  of  ^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^i^^^^  f^^^  ^^e  pUy, 
demonstration.  A  smgle  misplaced  g^her  because  the  author  and  actor  could  not 
gesture  suffices  to  distort  the  impressive  agree  about  the  conception  of  it,  or  because  it 
into  the  repulsive.      The  scene  in  which     involved  too  many  mechanical  difficulties. 


tions  generally  meet  your  suggestion,  which 
was  a  masterpiece  in  conception.  Why  the 
deuce  were  you  not  author  as  well  as  actor  ? 
I  am  now  going  to  retaliate,  and  (mark  my 
modestv)  suggest  how  I  meant  a  line  to  be 
said  by  you.  In  Act  IV.,  when  you  say, 
'  And  sheltered  by  the  wings  of  sacred  Rome,' 
I  want  you  actually  to  shelter  her  with  the 
pnestly  robe,  and  to  cower  over  her  like  an  old 
eagle.  While  I  wrote  I  had  in  my  mind  a 
dim  recollection  of  an  action  of  yours,  some- 
where, I  think,  as  Lear  with  Cordelia.  I  t/iink 
it  was  Lear  ;  but  I  remember  that,  wherever  it 
was,'jt  was  thoroughly  grand  and  tender  in  its 
protectiveness. 


'  Now  my  weary  lips  I  close. 
And  leave  the  Cardinal  to  repose. 


Yours, 


E.  L.  B. 
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"Tell  me,"  says  the  author  to 
Macready  in  this  letter,  "  if  my  altera- 
tions generally  meet  your  suggestion, 
which  was  a  masterpiece  in  conception. 
The  question  is  explained  by  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  Mr.  Macready's  diary  : 

"November  17th. — Called  on  Bulwer,  and 
talked  over  the  play  of  Kichc'lieu.  He  com- 
bated my  objections,  and  acceded  to  them  as 
his  judgment  swayed  him.  But  when  I  de- 
veloped the  whole  plan  of  alterations,  he  was  in 
ecstasies.  I  never  saw  him  so  excited,  several 
times  exclaiming  he  was  'enchanted  '  with  the 
plan,  and  observed,  in  high  spirits,  '  What  a 
fellow  you  are  ! '  He  was,  indeed,  delighted. 
I  left  him  the  play,  and  he  promised  to  let  me 
have  it  in  a  week  !     He  is  a  wonderful  man." 

Some  difficulty  seems  to  have  been 
anticipated  in  casting  Fran9ois,  and  the 
possibility  of  substituting  a  different 
character  for  this  one  was  discussed. 
On  which  subject  the  author  again  writes 
to  the  manager  : 

"  I  cannot  find  any  substitute  for  Francois, 
though  I  have  been  hunting  through  all  the 
memoirs  of  the  next  reign  for  some  Son  of 
Fortune  brought  up  by  the  Cardinal  whose 
character  would  correspond.  He  must,  there- 
fore, stay  as  he  is  at  present.  Let  me  have 
back  my  iiss.  as  soon  as  they  are  copied. 
They  ought  to  bear  the  motto  Cut  and  come 
again.  If  there  are  any  lines  to  be  altered  or 
strengthened,  let  me  know.  We  will  fight  up 
every  inch  of  our  way.  Don't  give  Louis  to 
Serle  without  mature  thought.  He  would  look 
it  well  and  vvalk  it  well.  But  would  he  do  with 
sufficient  fire  and  strength  the  passages  in 
which  he  discovers  the  treason  and  reads  the 
scroll?  The  Cardinal's  effect  would  be  much 
impaired  if  the  agony  and  dismay  of  Louis 
were  not  forcible.  Also,  is  he  sufficiently 
audible  ?  There  are  so  many  allusions  to  the 
youth  of  Fran(,'ois,  and  the  interest  of  the 
character  so  much  depends  upon  his  being 
young,  that  I  have  great  doubts  of  the  audi.ence 
being  sufficiently  conscious  of  the    great  youth 


,of  Elton — wig  him  as  you 


III  the  end,  the  part  of  Francois  was 
confided  to  Mr.  Howe,  who  acted  it  ex- 
ceedingly well,  with  grace  as  well  as 
vigor.  He  is  now  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  accomplished  members  of  Mr. 
Irving's  company  at  the  Lyceum,  where 
his  admirable  impersonation  of  old 
Montagu  was  conspicuously  among  the 
best  features  of  Mr.  Irving's  splendid 
revival  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Mr. 
Elton,  also,  and  not  Mr.  Serle  (owing, 
probably,  to  the  foregoing  letter),  was 
cast  for  the  part  of  Louis  XIII. 

"  I  spoke  to  him,"  says  Mrs.  Macready  in 
her  diary,  "  about  the  manner  in  which  he  had 


rehearsed  the  part  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  read 
him  various  extracts  from  Anqnetil  and  Cinq 
Mars  to  show  him  the  weak  and  nervous 
character  of  Louis,  of  which  he  knew  nothing, 
nor  would  he  have  known  anything.  He  went 
away  seemingly  more  at  ease  about  his  patt 
than  when  he  came." 

Even  at  this  stage,  however,  neither 
the  author  nor  the  actor  appear  to  have 
been  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  their  joint  labor.  "  The  play  is 
greatly  improved,"  writes  Macready, 
"but  still  not  up  to  the  point  of  suc- 
cess." Moreover,  the  author's  concep- 
tion of  the  available  sources  of  dramatic 
interest  in  the  character  of  the  great 
Cardinal  appears  to  have  puzzled  the 
actor's  historic  impressions  more  than  it 
attracted  him,  at  first,  from  a  histrionic 
point  of  view.  He  had  been  reading 
"  a  short  account  of  Richelieu  in 
D'lsraeli  ;"  and  not  finding  in  it  the 
counterpart  of  the  Richelieu  in  the 
play,  "  I  gave  my  atteniion,"  he  says, 
"  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of 
reconciling  the  character  which  Bulwer 
has  drawn  under  the  name  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu  with  the  original  from  which 
it  so  entirely  differs.  Was  not  much 
cheered  by  the  result  of  my  investigation 
and  experiment." 

These  reflections  raise  a  question  of 
considerable  importance  in  relation  to 
the  principles  of  dramatic  composition, 
and  consequently  to  those  also  of  dra- 
matic criticism.  The  adequate  discus- 
sion of  it  would  fill  a  volume,  and  I  can 
only  state  here  my  own  conclusions  on 
it  in  the  crudest  way,  without  entering 
into  the  grounds  of  them.  I  conceive, 
however,  not  only  that  the  historic 
dramatist  is  under  no  obligation  to  copy 
history,  but  that  the  temptation  to  do 
so,  and  the  fascination  of  historic 
accuracy,  are  the  dangers  he  must 
vigilantly  avoid.  If  he  yields  to  their 
influence  they  will  infallibly  transform 
his  dramas  into  panoramas  and  what  are 
called  clironicle  plays,  which  bear  much 
the  same  relation  as  miracle  plays  to  the 
genuine  drama.  The  drama  is  no  more 
a  vehicle  for  the  presentation  of  his- 
torical fact  than  it  is  for  the  inculcation 
of  religious  doctrine.  When  the  drama- 
tist finds  the  germ  of  a  drama  in  a  single 
feature  of  some  historic  character,  or  a 
single  incident  of  some  historic  situa- 
tion, he  separates  it  from  its  undramatic 
surroundings,     mingles    it    with    other 
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dramatic  germs  found  only  in  his  own 
fancy,  and  produces  from  them,  not  a 
copy  of  what  history  is,  but  a  develop- 
ment of  what  history  suggests.  In  such 
a  process  he  must  disregard  every  object 
but  one — dramatic  truth.  This,  and 
not  historic  accuracy,  demands  his  con- 
stant care.  The  dramas  of  Schiller, 
Goethe,  and  Victor  Hugo  abound  in 
misrepresentations  or  perversions  of  his- 
tory, which  must  be  shocking  to  his- 
torians. But  were  they  more  historical 
they  had  probably  been  less  dramatic. 
It  would  be  easy  to  name  historical 
plays  which  would  certainly  be  more 
dramatic  were  they  less  historical.  No 
doubt  my  father  had  dealt  with 
Richelieu  as  a  dramatist,  and  not  as  an 
historian.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
selection  of  those  aspects  of  the  Cardi- 
nal's character  and  career  which  ap- 
peared to  him  susceptible  of  effective 
dramatic  treatment  had  been  made  from 
careful  consultation  of  the  contemporary 
records  and  memoirs,  with  no  greater 
variation  of  the  historical  or  moral  per- 
spective than  is  inseparable  from  the 
process  of  bringing  historic  fact  into  the 
right  focus  of  dramatic  art.  The  lens 
necessarily  enlarges  every  feature  that  it 
covers,  leaving  invisible  all  that  lies  be- 
yond it.  It  was,  I  suppose,  in  defer- 
ence to  Mr.  Macready's  "  historic 
doubts"  that  the  following  letter  was 
written  : 

"  My  dear  Macready  :  Above  I  send  you 
a  list  of  books  relative  to  Richelieu.  Enough 
to  consult  if  you  were  going  to  write  his  history. 
But  I  don't  think  you  will  obtain  from  them 
much  insight  into  his  manner.  At  least  very 
few  details  on  it.  Scattered  anecdotes,  that  may 
seem  trivial  when  collected,  furnish  a  notion  of 
his  raillery,  his  address,  his  terrible  good  humor. 
His  vindictiveness,  his  atoning  wisdom,  his 
genius,  these  are  all  in  the  broad  events  of  his 
history.  In  France  there  is  a  kind  of  tradi- 
tional notion  of  his  personality,  much  the  same 
as  we  have  of  Henry  VIII.  or  Queen  Mary,  or 
almost  of  Cromwell.  A  notion  not  to  be  found 
in  books,  but  as  it  were  orally  handed  down. 
And  this  seems  general  as  to  his  familiarity 
with  his  friends,  his  stateliness  to  the  world, 
the  high  physical  spirits  that  successful  men 
nearly  always  have,  and  which,  as  in  Cromwell, 
can  almost  approach  the  buffoon  when  they  are 
most  the  butcher.  For  the  mere  trick  of  the 
manner  you  will  have  to  draw  on  your  own 
genius  almost  entirely." 

This  letter  was  followed  by  some  con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  it,  thus  re- 
corded by  Macready:   "  Bulwer  spoke 


to  me  about  Richelieu,  and  satisfied  me 
on  the  Justice  of  his  draught  of  the 
character  from  the  evidence  that  history 
has  given  us.  Allans  done  a  la  ^loire  .'" 
Still,  however,  the  play  was  very  far 
from  the  attainment  of  its  final  form,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts 
from  a  further  correspondence  too 
lengthy  for  transcription  here. 

Bri.wER  TO  Macready. 

"You  are  right  in  supposing  that  I  do  not 
perceive  any  relation  between  us  in  which  any 
little  service  I  may  have  rendered  to  you  has 
not  been  amply  repaid.  But  even  were  some 
figures  on  my  side  of  the  balance  not  rubbed 
out.  your  present  letter  would  indeed  be  '  the 
moistened  sponge'  of  Osehylus  blotting  all 
records.  I  fully  appreciate  the  manly  and  gen- 
erous friendship  you  express  so  well,  and  have 
only  one  way  to  answer  it.  I  had  intended  to 
turn  to  some  other  work  already  before  me. 
But  I  will  now  lay  all  by,  and  neither  think  of 
nor  labor  at  anything  else  until  something  or 
other  be  done  to  realize  our  common  object. 
Send  me  back  Richelieu  ;  and  if  you  think  it 
possible,  either  by  alterations  or  by  throwing 
the  latter  acts  overboard  altogether,  to  produce 
such  situations  as  may  be  triumphant,  we  will 
try  again.  The  historical  character  of  Riche- 
lieu is  not  to  be  replaced,  and  is  therefore  worth 
preserving.  But  if  neither  of  us  can  think  of 
such  situations,  we  must  lay  his  Eminence  on 
the  shelf  and  try  something  else.  You  may 
still  count  on  me  (health  savmg  and  God  will- 
ing) as  '  a  lance  at  need.'  ....  The  mob  may 
be  done  away  with  altogether,  and  the  bell 
ringing  for  Mauprat's  death  in  Act  V.  But  I 
fear  the  mysterious  somethmg  will  be  wanting. 
...  .1  propose  to  end  Act  I\^.  by  bringing  on 
Baradas  at  the  close,  and  a  stormy  struggle  in 
Richelieu  between  his  rage,  his  craft  and  secret 
design,  his  tenderness  for  Julie,  etc  ;  so  over- 
powering him  at  last  with  all  these  rapid  emo- 
tions that  he  shall  fall  back  in  their  arms.  I 
will  answer  for  the  effect  of  this  to  close  the  act, 
and  it  will  prepare  for  his  illness  in  Act  V. 
But  if  you  don't  fancy  it  let  me  know,  for  it 

will  cost  me  much  labor I  have  thought 

that  one  reason  why  the  conspiracy  and  plot 
seem  arrested  at  Act  III.  is  that  Richelieu  has 
the  packet,  and  even  subsequently  the  audience 
can  feel  that,  having  the  packet,  he  can  save 
himself  at  last.  The  interest  may  be  greatly 
heightened  bv  delaying  the  receipt  of  the  packet 
till  Act  V.  As  thus"  (here  follows  a  sketch  of 
the  plot  as  now  constructed  m  relation  to  the 
recapture  of  the  packet).  "  Another  thing  I 
should  like  would  be  to  keep  Julie  on  the  stage 
in  Act  V.  scene  with  Richelieu  and  the  King. 
She  would  augment  the  interest.  But  would  this 
be  possible  ?     Think  over  what  I  have  written 

and    give   me   your   thoughts Act  V. 

There  should  be  a  little  alteration  here"  (altera- 
tion described) "I  enclose  you  a  new 

design  for  the  early  part  of  Act  V.,  by  which 
we  heighten  the  suspense  and  avoid  the  move- 
ment to  and  from  the  Louvre On  this 

half  sheet  you  will  find  a  few  general  amend- 
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ments.  In  the  other  envelope  I  enclose  the 
principal  one.  Let  me  know  how  you  like  it. 
You  do  right  to  omit  the  speech  about  France, 
Act  IV.  Any  cuts  which  don't  interfere  with 
the  natural  development  in  Acts  I.  and  II. 
would  be  seasonable,  especially  where  you  are 
not  on." 

At  this  stage  of  the  matter  Mr. 
Macready  decided  on  a  private  reading 
of  the  play,  thus  described  in  his  diary  : 

"  Henry  Smith  and  Serle  called  .first,  then 
Browning,  Fox.  Blanchard,  and  Lane,  to  hear 
the  reading  of  the  play.  I  told  them  no  one 
must  speak  during  the  process,  gave  pencils 
and  paper  to  each,  with  which  they  were  sev- 
erally to  write  down  their  opinions.  The  play 
was  listened  to  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  the 
opinions,  all  of  which  were  favorable,  were 
given  in.  I  then  spake  to  them  individually, 
and  endeavored  to  gain  their  precise  opinions 
more  in  detail.  Wrote  an  account  of  the  result 
to  Bulwer." 

These  favorable  opinions,  however, 
were  received  with  a  considerable  mis- 
giving by  the  author.  He  wrote  in  re- 
ply  : 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  consideration 
in  writing  so  late  at  night  and  collecting  so 
many  opinions.  The  result  is  encouraging  ; 
but,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  over-fearful,  I  must 
add  also  that  it  is  not  decisive.  Fox's  is  the 
most  enthusiastic.  But  he  is  an  enthusiastic 
person  and  kind-hearted.  I  doubt  his  judgment. 
Serle's  assurance  that  it  will  succeed  better  at 
the  beginning  than  at  the  end  occasions  me  mis- 
givings ;  tor  after  the  first  night  or  two  the  end 
is  much  more  important  and  excites  more  at- 
tention than  the  beginning.  Browning's  short 
line  of  '  The  play's  the  thing  '  is  a  laconism  that 
may  mean  much  or  little.  Besides,  he  wants 
experience.  Mr.  Smith's  is  altogether  chilling. 
The  more  so  that  he  has  repeated  a  criticism 
of  your  own.  I  doubt  whether  he  hits  the 
right  nail  in  saying  that  the  fall  of  a  mistress 
or  a  minister  was  the  real  interest  of  La  Val- 
iere  or  Richelieu,  or  that  great  human  questions 
are  not  involved  in  both  plays.  But  the  fact  of 
his  opinion,  that  the  latter  wants  interest  as  a 
dramatic  work,  is  startling  and  clear.  And  we 
need  not  inquire  whether  he  be  right  or  wrong 
in  his  guess  as  to  why  it  wants  interest.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  interest  of  Richard  the 
Third  \s  only  the  fall  of  a  bloody  tyrant,  not 
greater  in  itself  or  its  results  than  the  fall  of  a 
mighty  statesman.  'Qnt  Ric/iaid  the  Third a^x- 
tainly  does  not  want  interest  ;  and  in  Richelieu 
it  is  the  fate  of  France,  the  heart  of  Europe,  as 
embodied  in  the  packet,  and  the  success  of  Bara- 
das  that  makes  the  grander  interest.  But  if  that 
interest  is  not  perceived  there  must  be  a  want 
somewhere  in  the  execution.  To  my  mind  the 
real  defect  of  the  play  is  twofold.  First,  that 
the  tender  interest  (in  Mauprat  and  Julie)  is 
weakened  and  swallowed  up  by  the  fortunes  of 
Richelieu  ;  and,  secondly  (and  this  I  think  the 
gravest),  that  the  final  triumph  is  not  wrought 
out  by  the  pure  intellect  of  Richelieu,  but  de- 


pends on  the  accidental  success  of  Francois  ;  a 
conception  which  wants  grandeur,  and  which, 
if  the  play  were  unmixed  tragedy,  would  be 
now  serious.  I  wish  this  could  be  obviated, 
but  I  don't  well  see  how.  For  were  I  to  create 
a  new  agency  for  the  recovery  of  the  despatch, 
and  make  that  recovery  the  result  from  the 
beginning  of  the  unerring  machinations  of  the 
Cardinal,  he  would  retain  from  first  to  last  a 
calm  certainty  of  success  fatal  to  the  struggle, 
the  uncertainty,  the  passion,  which  at  present 
create  the  pathos  of  the  play  and  the  suspense 
of  the  audience.*  I  attach  no  importance  to 
opinions  on  the  literary  merits  of  the  play  ; 
because  these  are  of  a  kind  which  comes,  not 
from  poetical  wording,  which  every  one  can 
judge  of,  but  from  a  somewhat  naked  intellectual 
strength  of  which  few  are  capable  of  judging, 
and  also  upon  the  variety  and  individuality 
of  the  character,  the  effect  of  which  must  large- 
ly depend  upon  the  actors.  What  I  feel  is  this. 
Were  I  myself  certain  of  the  dramatic  strength 
of  the  play  (as  I  was  in  the  case  of  the  Lady  of 
L^yons)  I  would  at  once  decide  on  the  experi- 
ment from  the  opinions  you  have  collected. 
But  I  own  I  am  doubtful,  though  hopeful,  of 
the  degree  of  dramatic  strength  in  it  ;  and  I 
remain  just  as  irresolute  now  as  I  was  before. 
I  fancy  that  the  effect  on  the  stage  of  particular 
scenes  cannot  be  conveyed  by  reading.  Thus 
in  the  fifth  act  the  grouping  of  all  the  characters 
round  Richelieu,  the  effect  of  his  sudden  re- 
covery, etc.  No  reading,  I  think,  can  accurate- 
ly gauge  the  probable  effect  of  this.  And  in 
the  fourth  act,  the  clinging  of  Julie  to  Richelieu, 
the  protection  he  gives  her,  etc.,  will  have,  I 


*  This  criticism  (a  very  sound  one)  is  in- 
applicable to  the  play  as  it  now  stands.  At 
least,  the  author  has,  I  think,  completely  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  the  defect  here  recognized 
in  time  for  its  correction,  by  reconciling  the 
dramatic  interest  arising  out  of  the  struggle 
between  character  and  circumstance,  with  the 
dramatic  propriety  of  a  denouement  to  which 
intellect  is  more  instrumental  than  chance.  It 
is  Richelieu's  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
the  ascendancy  of  his  character  over  that  of 
other  men,  that  furnish  Franyois  with  the  mo- 
tive powers  which  create  for  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  redeeming  his  trust  by  the  recovery  of 
the  packet.  This  is  distinctly  indicated  by  the 
Cardinal's  action  in  the  pregnant  scene  where 
he  hears  of  the  loss  of  the  packet,  and  the  action 
of  Francois  throughout  the  rest  of  the  play. 
And  yet  the  dramatic  conflict  between  man  and 
fate,  will  and  accident,  the  combinations  of  the 
intellect  and  "the  wiles  of  the  unconscious" 
remains,  as  in  real  life,  uncertain  up  to  the 
last  moment  which  determines  the  issue  of  it, 
and  subject  at  every  stage  of  it  to  the  incafcu- 
lable.  You  cannot  tell  whether  Frani,^ois  will 
recover  the  packet  in  time,  or  whether  he  will 
recover  it  at  all  ;  but  you  feel  that  his  best 
chance  of  recovering  it  lies  in  the  strength  of 
will,  the  energy,  and  hope  with  which  his  char- 
acter has  been  inspired  by  contact  with  that  of 
Richelieu  ;  and  when  at  last  he  succeeds,  you 
feel  that  in  all  probability  he  would  have  failed 
had  he  served  a  different  sort  of  master. 
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imagine,  the  physical  effect  of  making  the  au- 
dience forget  whether  he  is  her  father  or  not. 
There  they  are  before  you,  flesh  and  blood— 
the  old  man  and  the  young  bride  involved  in 
the  same  fate,  and  creating  the  sympathy  of  a 
domestic  relation.  More  than  all  my  depen- 
dence on  the  stage,  is  my  reliance  on  the  acting 
of  Richelieu  himself — the  embodiment  of  the 
portraiture,  the  look,  the  gesture,  the  perso- 
nations, which  reading  cannot  give.  But  still, 
I  may  certainly  overrate  all  this.  For,  if  the 
play  lio  fail  in  interest,  the  character  may 
reward  the  actor,  but  not  suffice  to  carry  off  the 
play,  especially  as  he  is  not  always  on  the 
stage.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  unable 
to  give  a  casting  vote  ;  and  I  leave  it  to  you, 
with  this  assurance — that  if  it  be  withdrawn 
you  shall  have  another  play  by  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary." 

After  undergoing  further  alterations 
(in  the  sense  of  the  foregoing  letter)  the 
play  was  again  submitted  to  the  test  of 
a  private  reading,  which  seems  to  have 
elicited  a  very  encouraging  expression 
of  opinion  from  those  present  at  it.  On 
this  the  author  wrote  : 

"  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  jury 
knew  or  guessed  who  I  was.  I  fancy  it  from 
the  .wording  of  their  criticism  ;  and  there  is 
enough  in  the  mannerism  to  betray  me.  I 
don't  feel  at  all  encouraged  by  Blanchard's 
judgment,  as  he  thought  both  Miss  Landon's 
and  Hunt's  plays  sure  of  a  brilliant  success. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  is  rather  your  letter, 
and  what  you  say  of  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  and 
Miss  'Macready,  than  the  pencil  notices,  that 
encourages  me." 

And,  in  the  postscript  to  a  subsequent 
letter,  he  characteristically  adds  : 

"  Your  information  that  I  was  more  than 
suspected  by  the  aulhors  of  the  pencil  notes 
makes  me  eye  their  opinions  more  favorably. 
Whenever  men  know  who  an  author  is,  they 
are  always  (Heaven  knows  why)  more  afraid  of 
committing  themselves  by  a  superabundance  of 
praise." 

Finally,  it  was  decided  on  both  sides 
to  abide  the  issue  of  the  experiment,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  following  letter  : 

"  My  dear  Macready  :  I  congratulate  you 
heartily  on  the  safe  footing  your  offspring  (tak- 
ing an  unfair  advantage  of  my  less  maternal 
child)  has  established  in  the  world.*  Long  life 
and  happiness  to  him  !  In  my  earlier  day,  in 
that  old  language  of  the  affections  over  which 
time  or  the  devil  draws  red-hot  ploughshares, 
the  'advent  of  these  shrill-tongued  strangers 
was  always  a  very  nervous  event  to  me.  Never 
myself  having  been  in  the  family  way  (which  is 
odd  !)  I  have  a  most  terrific  notion  of  what 
ladies  go  through,  and  shall  feel  happy  when  I 
get  from  you  a  good  account  of  Mrs.  Macready. 

*  A  son,  named  after  my  father.  This 
child  died  in  1S57. 


I  now  approach  my  own  creation,  which,  if  I 
die  immediately,  will  certainly  not  have  to  com- 
plain ot  want  of  nursing.  Do  you  recollect 
that  passage  in  the"  Confessions,"  where  Rous- 
seau, haunted  by  vague  fear  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  be  damned,  resolved  to  convince  him- 
self one  way  or  the  other  ;  and,  taking  up  a 
stone,  shied  it  at  a  tree  ?  If  the  stone  hit  he  was 
to  be  saved  ;  if'it  missed,  he  was  to  be  damned. 
Luckily  it  hit  the  tree,  and  Rousseau  walked 
away  with  his  mind  perfectly  at  ease.  Let  us 
follow  this  notable  example.  Our  tree  shall  be 
in  the  green-room.  You  shall  shy  at  the  ac- 
tors. If  it  hit  the  mark  well  and  good.  If  not, 
we  shall  know  our  fate.  To  speak  literally,  I 
accept  your  proposal  to  abide  by  the  issue  of  a 
reading  to  the  actors  ;  though  I  remember  that 
jury  anticipated  great  things  from  La  Vali'cre, 
and  I  think  they  generally  judge  according  as 
they  like  their  parts.  The  general  tone  of  your 
friendly  and  generous  letter  induces  me,  indeed, 
to  release  you  at  once  from  the  responsibility 
of  the  decision,  and  to  say  boldly  that  I  am 
prepared  to  have  the  play  acted.  It  can  there- 
fore be  read  with  that  impression  to  the  green- 
room ;  and  if  it  does  not  take  there,  why  it 
will  not  be  too  late  to  retreat.  If  it  does,  I  can 
only  say,  Make-ready  !'^'-  Present  !  Fire  !  All  I 
could  doubt  was  the  theatrical  interest  of  the 
story.  Your  account  reassured  me  on  that 
point,  and  therefore  you  will  have  fair  play  for 
your  own  art  and  genius  in  the  predominant 
character.  I  must  leave  it  to  you  to  determine 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  in- 
cognito as  well  as  we  can." 

Mr.  Macready  records  in  his  diary 
that,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1839,  he 
read  Bulwer's  play  of  Richelieu  to  the 
actors,  and  "  was  most  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  it  excite  them  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner.  The  expression 
of  delight  was  universal  and  enthusi- 
astic." 

Two  more  extracts  from  this  corre- 
spondence, and  I  have  done  with  it. 

BuLWER  TO  Macready. 

"  With  regard  to  the  business  part  of  your 
letter,  I  can  only  say  that  it  seems  to  me  the 
terms  had  better  be  regulated  by  the  success  ; 
and  that  all  I  shall  expect  is  that  they  shall  not 
be  so  estimated  as  to  defeat  my  primary  ob- 
jects— that  of  being  of  service  to  your  enter- 
prise." 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  that  you  are  not  strong 
in  afterpieces.  Shall  I  try  to  do  you  one  in 
two  or  three  acts?  I  don't  know  that  I  shall 
have  time,  but  if  I  have  I  can  try.  Of  course 
this  must  be  the  most  profound  secret,  success- 
ful or  not.  I  don't  wish  to  be  known  as  an 
author  of  afterpieces.  But  all  things  are  in 
themselves  worthy  if  they  worthily  serve  the 
Republic." 

*  Apparently  a  pun  on  Macready. 
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I  have  been  led  on  by  the  general 
character  of  the  foregoing  correspond- 
ence to  transcribe  more  of  it  than  I 
originally  intended  ;  because  in  illus- 
trating the  sort  of  consultation  between 
author  and  actor  which  seems  to  me,  if 
not  an  indispensable,  at  least  a  highly 
favorable,  condition  to  the  successful 
construction  of  an  acting  play,  it  also 
illustrates  the  cordiality  of  a  remarkable 
friendship  between  two  remarkable  men. 
To  sum  up.  The  revival  of  the  literary 
character  of  the  English  stage  largely 
depends,  I  think,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, upon  the  possibility  of  practical 
co-operalion  to  that  end  between  an 
actor  of  emmence  who  possesses  literary 
taste,  and  a  writer  of  eminence  (or  at 
least  a  genuine  man  of  letters)  who  pos- 
sesses dramatic  genius.  The  actor  of 
eminence  exists  in  Mr.  Irving,  whose 
achievements  at  the  Lyceum  must  be  re- 
garded, by  all  who  contemplate  our  con- 
tempory  stage  from  the  point  of  view 
adopted  here,  as  the  most  interesting, 
the  most  important,  and  the  most 
promising  features  of  it.  Their  signifi- 
cance lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Irving 
owes  his  present  immense  popularity 
mainly  to  what  is  commonly  eschewed 
by  actors  who  seek  popularity  only — a 
persistent  aspiration  toward  the  highest 
realms  of  dramatic  art.  The  remark- 
able success  of  his  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion, combined  with  the  intellectual 
qualities  to  which  it  is  due,  offer  to  any 
dramatic  poet  or  humorist  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  common  all  the  requisite 
assurances  that  his  work,  if  confided  to 
Mr.  living,  will  be  placed  upon  the  stage 
under  conditions  exceptionally  favor- 
able to  its  reception  by  the  public.  The 
writer  of  eminence  undoubtedly  exists  in 
Mr.  Tennyson.  But,  if  it  be,  as  I  think 
it  is,  premature  to  assert  that  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Tennyson's  genius  is  not 
dramatic,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
he  has  not  hitherto  succeeded  as  a  dram- 
atist. I  do  not  know,  of  course,  what 
amount  or  degree  of  constructive  co- 
operation there  may  have  been  between 
Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Irving  in  the 
production  of  Queen  Mary  and  The  Cup. 
But  it  is  at  least  natural  to  attribute  the 
structural  defects  of  those  plays  to  the 
author's  probable  ignorance  of  the  stage 
and  to  his  unfamiliarity  with  the  kind  of 
writing  in  which  success  up  to  a  certain 


point  may  be  accomplished  by  art  without 
genius,  but  never  by  genius  without  art. 
The  Cup,  for  instance,  contains,  perhaps, 
the  finest  dramatic  verse  that  has  been 
written  since  Shakespeare.  At  least  I 
know  of  nothing  in  this  kind  of  verse, 
which  as  regards  vocabulary  and 
cadence,  can  be  placed  between  the 
double  invocation  in  the  Temple  of 
Artimis  written  by  the  author  o{  The 
Cup,  and  the  double  invocation  in  the 
Temple  of  Mars  written  by  the  author 
of  the  Tii'o  Noble  Kinsmen.  But  the 
dramatic  construction  of  the  play  is  so  in- 
ferior to  its  versification  that,  notwith- 
standing its  poetic  beauties,  the  effect  of 
it  upon  the  stage  owed  very  much  more 
to  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry  than 
to  Mr.  Tennyson  and  his  muse.  Yet, 
considering  this  play  is  the  work  of  a 
poet  who  in  the  departments  of  poetry 
most  cultivated  by  his  genius  is  a  con- 
summate artist,  they  who  believe,  as  I  do, 
that  by  a  right  employment  of  the  right 
principles  of  dramatic  art,  a  genius 
much  inferior  to  Mr.  Tennyson's  could 
produce  a  good  and  genuine  play,  will 
be  slow  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Tennyson 
might  produce  a  great  one  if  he  knew 
how  to  conceive  and  construct  a  drama 
as  well  as  he  knows  how  to  conceive  and 
construct  a  metre.  This  consideration 
involves  another.  It  may  seem  para- 
doxical to  say  that  the  poverty  of  our 
modern  English  drama  is  largely  due  to 
the  opulence  of  our  greatest  dramatic 
genius.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the 
study  of  Shakespeare  has  been  altogether 
mischievous,  and  his  influence  fatally 
misleading,  to  the  dramatic  efforts  of 
our  modern  poets.  The  great  writer 
(and  he  only)  creates  great  characters. 
Plaj  s  which  contain  supremely  great 
characters  will,  however  obsolete  in 
form,  keep  a  hold  upon  the  stage  so 
long  as  there  are  great  actors  to  act 
them.  And  such  plays  tend  to  per- 
petuate the  race  of  great  actors  by  pro- 
viding them  with  test  parts  and  great 
traditions.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
periodical  revivals  of  the  Shakespearian 
drama.  It  teems  with  supremely  great 
parts.  But  if  the  secret  of  their  creation 
is  incommunicable  ?  The  genius  of 
Shakespeare  was  for  all  time  ;  but  his 
form  belongs  exclusively  to  his  own 
time,  when  some  of  the  most  important 
principles  of  dramatic  construction  were 
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very  imperfectly  understood.  Those 
principles,  however,  have  since  been 
studied,  developed,  and  brought  to  a 
perfection  undreamed  of  in  the  dramatic 
philosophy  of  the  EHzabethan  age  ;  and 
the  modern  poet  who  attempts  to  con- 
struct a  play  upon  the  Shakespearian 
model  is  less  excusable  than  Rowe  when 
he  boasted  that  his  tragedy  of  Jane 
Shore  was  "writ  after  the  manner  of 
Master  William  Shakespeare."  Had  I 
the  temerity  to  advise  such  a  poet,  I 
think  I  would  venture  to  say  to  him, 
"  Put  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  out  of 
your  mind,  and  carefully  study  the  plays 
of  Voltaire.  Voltaire's  genius,  being 
unpoetical,  is  not  likely  to  over-master 
your  own  ;  nor  his  form,  which  is 
foreign,  to  fascinate  your  taste  and 
seduce  your  judgment.  Your  intellect 
will  thus  remain  free  to  concentrate  it- 
self without  bias  or  obstruction  on  the 
analysis  of  his  constructive  art,  which 
well  deserves  your  study,  for,  if  you 
master  it,  you  will  at  least  know  how  to 
put  together  the  parts  of  a  play  in  their 
dramatic  order,  and  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is  dramatic  and  undramatic 
in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  in- 
cident. Moreover  in  acquiring  this 
technical  knowledge  you  will  not  have 
impaired  the  originality  of  your  own 
genius." 

Eminent  actors  and  successful  mana- 
gers cannot  be  expected  to  waste  time 
and  trouble,  for  the  pure  love  of  litera- 
ture, in  unprofitable  speculations,  nor 
can  eminent  and  successful  authors  be 
expected  to  write  for  the  stage  if  the  re- 
sult is  not  conducive  to  their  literary 
reputation  and  pecuniary  advantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  no  great  result  is  ever 
achieved  by  the  artist  whose  sole  or 
chief  motive  is  pecuniary  gain.  For 
this  reason,  and  from  this  point  of  view, 
the  extreme  costliness  of  the  modern 
mise  en  scene  is  to  be  regretted.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  helped,  but  it  must 
obviously  operate  as  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  managerial  enterprise  in  the 
encouragement  of  untried  literary  talent. 
The  able  and  impartial  critic  of  the 
Quarterly  Revieiu  blames  Mr.  Irving  for 
spending  too  much  pains  on  "  mere 
scenic  effect."  The  question  raised  by 
this  criticism  is  a  very  wide  one,  and  I 
cannot  here  attempt  to  enter  into  it  ; 


but,  broadly  speaking,  it  seems  to  me  a 
question  of  detail  and  degree  rather  than 
of  general  principle.  The  play-going 
public  of  to  day  has  no  naivete.  It  is 
less  imaginative,  and  in  every  sense  but 
a  dramatic  one  more  educated,  than 
tlie  public  of  yesterday.  Whatever  the 
public  be,  the  actor  must  studiously 
consult  its  mental  conditions,  for  its 
mental  co-operation  is  indispensable  to 
the  effect  of  his  performance.  The 
simple  scenery  of  the  earlier  stage  has 
ceased  to  be  suggestive  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  modern  audience  ;  and  if 
Mr.  Irving  can,  by  an  original  and  im- 
aginative arrangement  of  scenic  effect, 
promote  the  purely  poetic  impressions 
made  upon  his  audience  by  the  perform- 
ance of  the  poetic  drama,  I  think  he 
does  well  to  spend  pains  upon  its  em- 
ployment for  that  purpose.  The  ques- 
tion is,  does  it  subserve  that  purpose, 
and  are  the  impressions  promoted  or 
created  by  it  really /^<f//V  .?  In  the  main 
I  think  they  are.  But  on  this  point 
opinion  must  be  qualified  and  special- 
ized by  considerations  of  detail  too 
numerous  for  notice  here.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  objection  of  the  Quarterly 
critic  to  the  introduction  of  the  main 
altar  into  the  scene  of  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  where  Claudio  repudiates 
Hero,  and  generally  to  the  conversion 
of  the  locality  there  represented  from  a 
private  chapel  to  a  public  cathedral,  is 
quite  unanswerable  ;  that  the  stage  ac- 
cessories in  this  case  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  purpose  of  the  play  or  condu- 
cive to  a  right  appreciation  of  it  ;  and 
that  the  critic's  condemnation  of  them 
is  fully  justified.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
must  own  that  I  do  not  share  his  dis 
satisfaction  with  the  moonlight  and 
dawnlight  effects  of  the  scenery  in  Mr. 
Irving' s  Romeo  and  Juliet.  My  own 
impression  is  that  Mr.  Irving's  scenic 
treatment  of  this  play  is  altogether  com- 
mendable, and  that  it  amounts  to  an  im- 
aginative creation  which  appropriately 
embodies  the  whole  spirit  of  the  poem. 
The  fact  is  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  not  a 
play,  properly  so  called.  It  is  one  of 
the  least  dramatic,  and  most  poetic,  of 
its  author's  works.  The  love  of  young 
lovers  should  never  be  made  the  main 
interest  of  drama,  for  on  the  stage  it  can. 
never  be  dramatic  except  in  conflict  with 
some  other  and  stronger  interest.     But 
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Romeo  and  Juliet  is  not  a  drama,  it  is  a 
love  poem,  a  stage  pastoral,  the  char- 
acter of  which  Shakespeare  has  distinctly 
emphasized  by  the  introduction  of  the 
aubade  and  other  forms  of  verse  peculiar 
to  the  love  poets  of  Italy  and  Provence, 
from  whom  he  caught  or  inherited  the 
inspiration  of  this  exquisite  creation. 
The  essential  poetry  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  the  aroma  of  amorous  purity,  the 
delicate  sensuous  sweetness  of  that 
romance  in  which  the  real  characters  are 
Italy,  youth,  and  love,  all  this  can  never 
be  expressed  by  the  mere  action  of  the 
play,  however  well  it  may  be  acted  ;  and 
this  I  think  Mr.  Irving  has,  to  a  great 
extent,  succeeded  in  expressing,  by  in- 
vesting the  action  of  the  play  with  a 
scenic  atmosphere  appropriate  to  it  ; 
which  caresses  the  eye  as  the  verse 
caresses  the  ear,  and  mitigates  the  dis- 
illusion that  is  inevitable  in  witnessing 
the  efforts  of  any  mortal  flesh  and  blood 
to  represent  to  the  eye  those  immortal 
types  of  youth  and  beauty  which  even 
Shakespeare  himself  never  beheld  ex- 
cept in  his  visions  of  a  Verona  which  he 
had  never  seen,  or  which  as  seen  by  him 
never  existed.  But  these  reflections  are 
by  the  way.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
enormous  sums  of  money  spent  upon 
mounting  plays  in  this  manner,  so  far 
from  being  conducive  to  the  revival  of  a 
literary  stage,  are  positive  impediments 
to  it.  They  can  only  be  recouped  by 
keeping  the  same  play  running  month 
after  month  till  the  public  is  satiated  ; 


and  the  manager  who  invests  a  fortune 
in  the  decoration  of  a  play  naturally 
finds  it  more  profitable  or  less  ruinous 
to  select  for  the  purpose  some  old  play, 
which  is  common  property,  than  a  new 
play,  whose  author  expects  to  be  paid  for 
it.  The  efforts  of  the  greatest  actor 
can  do  little  for  the  advancement  of 
dramatic  literature  if  they  begin  and  end 
in  Shakespearian  revivals.  W^hat  is 
wanted  in  the  interests  of  literature,  and 
no  less  in  those  of  the  stage  itself,  is  a 
living  school  of  drama,  worthy  of  the 
national  literature  and  distinctive  of  the 
best  intellectual  features  in  the  character 
of  the  age.  Mr.  Macready's  influence 
as  an  actor  inspired  the  production  of  a 
number  of  new  playS;  all  of  them  repre- 
senting serious  literary  effort  and  pur- 
pose. Many  of  them  have  secured  a 
permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
country,  some  of  them  a  permanent  hold 
upon  its  stage  ;  and  but  for  Mr. 
Macready  himself,  few  if  any  of  them 
would  have  been  written.  Since  Mr. 
Macready  retired  from  it,  the  stage  has 
known  no  such  commanding  influence 
as  Mr.  Irving's.  But  one  would  wish 
to  see  it  directed  with  a  like  success  to 
the  creation  of  a  new  school  of  literary 
dramatists,  and  the  training  of  ^a  new 
group  of  imaginative  actors  capable  of 
effectually  supporting  him  in  the  high 
endeavor  to  bestow  upon  his  country 
and  his  age  the  much-needed  gift  of  a 
genuine  national  drama. — FortnigJitly 
Review. 


THE    PATHETIC   ELEMENT   IN    LITERATURE. 


That  the  Literature  of  our  own  day  is 
deficient  in  Pathos  must  have  been  an  ob- 
servation often  made  by  the  critic  ;  prob- 
ably it  has  appeared  before  in  these  col- 
umns. We  do  not  imagine  that  in  the 
whole  history  of  Fiction  so  much  wealth 
in  every  other  kind  of  excellence  has  been 
ever  before  combined  with  so  much  pov- 
erty in  this  one.  The  works  of  George 
Eliot,  for  instance,  present  us  with  spec- 
imens of  wit,  humor,  imagination,  tragic 
power,  poetry,  and  the  most  subtle  and 
delicate  observation.  The  one  literary 
beauty  which  we  should  remark  as  lack- 
ing to  them  is  pathos.  Perhaps  the  exclu- 
sion may  appear  to  imply  some  peculiar 


use  of  the  word  ;  and  words  are  used  so 
vaguely,  that  the  attempt  to  confine  it  to 
its  specific  meaning  may  possibly  be  pe- 
culiar. We  understand  by  it  that  slight, 
delicate  touch  which,  reaching  below  the 
region  of  idiosyncracies,  and  penetrating 
to  the  depths  of  purely  human  emotion, 
surprises  the  spring  of  tears  ;  not,  per- 
haps, bidding  them  flow — that  depends 
on  temperament — but  rousing  in  every 
one  the  peculiar  blending  of  emotion  and 
sensation  which  tears  manifest  and  re- 
lieve. It  must  be  transient.  The  feeling 
it  evokes  is  swallowed  up  immediately  in 
something  that  is  not  itself.  It  hovers  on 
the  edge  of  pity,  but  as  it  passes  into  pity 
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it  ceases  to  be  pathos.  It  is  entangled 
with  the  web  of  memory,  but  when  we 
take  up  that  thread,  the  pathetic  touch 
has  ceased  to  vibrate.  All  that  is  strongly 
individual  is  without  it  ;  it  must  be  sim- 
ple, it  must  be  human,  or  indeed  some- 
thing wider  than  human,  for  it  seems  to 
us  especially  connected  with  the  animal 
world,  and  one  reason  why  we  find  none 
on  the  page  of  our  great  novelist  is  that 
the  influence  of  a  peculiar  individuality 
is  felt  there  too  strongly.  It  is  gone  at 
the  first  approach  of  anything  of  the 
nature  of  analysis,  and  we  question 
whether  a  certain  sense  of  inadequacy  be 
not  inseparable  from  it.  The  feeling 
represented,  at  all  events,  must  be  always 
associated  with  a  certain  dumbness  ;  it  is 
the  appeal  that  is  made  to  us,  whether  in 
life,  or  in  some  representation  of  life,  by 
a  sorrow  that  reveals  itself  unconsciously. 
We  mean  of  course  unconsciously  to  the 
sufferer  ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
creator  of  a  pathetic  work  should  be  igno- 
rant of  what  he  does,  though  he  often  is 
so  ;  as  far  as  he  stands  outside  the  feel- 
ings he  expresses,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
this  note  should  be  sounded  unconscious- 
ly more  than  any  other  ;  the  indispensa- 
ble condition  is  only  that  the  reader 
should  look  at  the  sorrow  from  afar.  As 
we  try  to  describe  the  feeling,  we  are 
closely  reminded  of  the  etymological  con- 
nection betweea  dimucss  and  diDiibness. 
What  we  mean  by  pathos  brings  home  to 
the  mind  of  the  person  who  feels  it 
the  sense  of  both  these  things — the 
clear  daylight,  the  distinct  utterance,  ef- 
fectually dispels  it.  Where  eloquence 
begins,  it  ends. 

Pathos,  if  we  have  rightly  described  it, 
is  not  pre-eminently  the  characteristic  of 
any  first-rate  genius.  To  find  a  writer 
whose  productions  it  characterizes,  we 
must  turn  to  some  shy,  reserved  nature, 
with  whom  it  is  not  merely  a  dramatic 
effect,  but,  what  is  a  very  different  thing, 
an  actual  outcome  of  the  character. 
And  we  do  not,  accordingly,  find  much 
of  it  in  Shakespeare,  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  of  every  kind  which  we  find  in 
his  works.  But  we  may  take  from  him 
specimens  of  the  wealth  in  which  he  is 
poorest,  and  one  scene  from  King  John, 
which  will  occur  to  every  reader  as  an 
apparent  refutation  of  the  limitations  we 
have  given  to  the  scope  of  Pathos,  affords, 
in  fact,  a  good  illustration  of  our  mean- 


ing. The  lament  of  Constance  for 
Arthur  is  the  specimen  of  pathos,  per- 
haps, most  universally  appreciated,  and 
it  is  undeniable  that  she  cannot  be  called 
dumb  ;  we  have  known  her  lament  in 
dramatic  representation  made  extremely 
clamorous,  and  though  such  a  concep- 
tion seemed  to  us  very  injurious  to  the 
beauty  of  the  situation,  it  certainly  did  not 
destroy  its  tear-compelling  power.  But 
no  small  part  of  the  wonderful  power  of 
the  picture  seems  to  us  to  consist  of  the 
dumbness  of  Arthur — the  slightness  and 
faintness  of  the  sketch,  the  truth,  in  a 
certain  sense,  of  his  own  words — 

"  Good,  my  mother,  peace  ! 

I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that's  made  for  me." 

And  in  the  case  of  Constance  herself,  our 
sympathy  is  solely  with  the  mother.  It 
is  the  purely  human  feeling — nay,  it  is 
the  one  emotion  we  share  with  the  creat- 
ures below  humanity — that  is  made  in- 
teresting. If  the  reader  imagines  how  an 
artist  of  lesser  genius  would  have  treated 
the  grief  of  a  bereaved  mother,  he  will 
see  that  it  is  touched  with  wonderful  tem- 
perance, though  with  such  great  impres- 
siveness.  The  few  lines  beginning, 
"  Grief  fills  the  place  up  of  my  absent 
child,"  touch  on  the  anguish  of  every 
bereaved  heart  ;  they  open  a  vista  for 
every  reader  to  some  remembered  long- 
ing, they  put  before  us  the  sorrow  that 
belongs  not  to  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low, 
wise  or  foolish,  but  to  all.  And  yet  how 
few  they  are,  how  soon  we  turn  to  other 
things,  how  little  is  Shakespeare  engross- 
ed with  that  pathetic  image  !  He  gives 
us  an  indirect  glance  at  it,  and  hurries 
on  to  the  interests  of  a  nation.  It  is  in- 
teresting, in  the  case  of  the  only  drama- 
tist who  can  be  named  on  the  same  page 
with  Shakespeare,  to  observe  how  the 
pathos  of  this  indirect  glance  fades  away, 
when  it  becomes  direct.  Antigone  seems 
to  us  the  grandest  female  figure  in  dra- 
matic literature,  but  the  only  time  she  is 
brought  forward  in  a  pathetic  light  is  in 
her  first  appearance  as  an  unconscious 
child.  Pathos  cannot  combine  with  the 
full  diapason  of  tragic  power  ;  those 
flute-like  notes  are  lost  in  any  flood  of 
harmony,  their  melody  is  soon  over,  but 
for  the  moment  it  must  be  heard  alone. 

The  age  which  we  should  choose  as 
richest  in  accessible  specimens  of  Pathos, 
the  eighteenth  century,  is  of  itself  a  good 
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illustration  of  the  power  that  lies  in  this 
indirectness  of  attention.  This  period 
has  of  late  been  much  rehabilitated,  but 
its  poetic  claims  have  not  yet  been 
brought  forward  ;  and  its  best  friends 
will  confess  that  it  was,  on  the  whole, 
an  age  of  prose.  But  the  poetry  of  a 
prosaic  age  is  exactly  that  which  is  most 
likely  to  be  pathetic.  It  supplies  the  in- 
evitable element  of  reserve — of  dumb- 
ness, we  would  rather  say — without 
which  pathos  is  swallowed  up  in  some- 
thing beyond  itself.  And  to  take  Gray 
as  the  type  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  the  few 
words  of  one  of  his  friends  quoted  by 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  recurrent  in  his 
essay  on  Gray  as  a  sort  of  refrain — "he 
never  spoke  out" — express  with  wonder- 
ful happiness  and  simplicity  not  only  the 
characteristic  of  a  particular  poet,  but 
the  characteristic  of  all  to  whom  we 
should  apply  the  epithet  "pathetic." 
Hackneyed  as  they  are  (and  it  is  a  pe- 
culiar disadvantage  to  all  pathetic  poetry 
to  be  hackneyed),  his  "Elegy"  and  the 
"Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton 
College"  keep  for  all  readers  that  dim 
sense  of  far-off  troubles  and  sorrows 
which  seems  to  bring  "some  painless 
sympathy  with  pain."  No  poetry  is 
more  purely,  abstractedly  human  ;  the 
dim  vision  of  the  cottage-door  gladden- 
ed by  the  father's  return,  of  the  playing- 
fields  alive  with  schoolboys,  touching  as 
they  do  on  the  two  extremes  of  society, 
contain  nothing  that  is  individual,  noth- 
ing that  is  not  absolutely  common  to  hu- 
manity. Where  Gray  does  diverge  into 
individuality,  he  seems  to  us  most  un- 
fortunate ;  and  the  picture  of  the  indo- 
lent day-dreamer  of  whom  we  learn  that 
"large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sin- 
cere," while  yet  "  he  gave  to  misery  all 
he  had,  a  tear,"  exchanges  poetry  for 
something  that,  if  we  could  forget  its 
beauty  of  language,  we  should  perceive 
to  be  twaddle.  The  w^hole  interest  of 
the  poem  is  that  common  life  is  here,  as 
it  were,  set  to  music.  The  dim,  obscure 
lives  of  toil  and  privation  are  brought 
before  us,  not  in  their  painful  sordidness, 
and  not  in  their  arduous  effort  and  mer- 
itorious success  either,  but  in  their  broad 
human  interest,  as  the  lives  of  those 
bound  together  by  strong  affections,  re- 
joicing in  the  daily  meeting,  busied  with 
each  other's  needs,  seeking  on  the  bed  of 
death  a  last  glance  from  the  eyes  fullest 


of  love.  It  takes  nothing  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  this  broad  human  interest  that 
the  words  which  call  it  up  are  essen- 
tially those  of  a  scholar,  and  that  we 
might  restore  some  of  its  gems  to  their 
original  setting  on  the  page  of  Lucretius 
or  Tacitus.  On  the  contrary,  it  adds 
much  to  it.  It  gives  that  indirectness  of 
attention  which  is  what  we  want.  Turn 
from  Gray  to  Wordsworth,  concentrate 
your  attention  on  the  lives  of  the  poor — 
you  may  gain  much,  but  the  pathetic 
touch  is  gone.  If,  for  instance,  any  one 
fresh  from  the  passage  to  which  we 
have  alluded  should  read  Wordsworth's 
"  Michael,"  which  is  nothing  more  than 
the  hint  at  peasant  life  expanded  into  a 
little  biography,  and  assert  that  he  found 
as  much  pathos  in  the  portrait  as  the 
sketch,  all  we  could  say  would  be  that  he 
and  we  mean  different  things  by  the  word. 
When  we  are  invited  to  contemplate  a 
specimen  of  humanity  at  that  nearness  in 
which  we  discern  such  special  facts  as  that 
the  parents  were  advanced  in  life  when  the 
son  was  born,  and  that  they  lost  their 
money  through  the  treachery  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, we  are  apt  to  feel  that  the 
picture,  being  as  individual  as  this,  is 
not  individual  enough.  The  present 
writer,  at  least,  confesses  to  feeling  very 
often  that  Wordsworth  has  lost  one  ex- 
cellence, and  not  fully  gained  the  other. 
The  contrast  between  the  two,  at  any 
rate,  is  an  instructive  one  for  our  pur- 
pose. Wordsworth  and  Gray,  from  this 
point  of  view,  may  be  considered  as  rep- 
resenting the  nineteenth  century  and  its 
predecessor.  That  Wordsworth  was 
the  greater  poet  (though  that  is  at  least 
not  a  disqualifying  circumstance  for  this 
representation),  we  leave  out  of  theques.- 
tion  ;  we  consider  them  only  with  regard 
to  their  contribution  to  this  particular 
kind  of  literature.  Wordsworth  repre- 
sents what  is  best  in  modern  democracy. 
He  looks  at  the  poor  not  as  the  pictu- 
resque retainers,  the  grateful  dependents 
of  their  social  superiors  ;  he  sees  in  them 
specimens  of  humanity  interesting  on 
their  own  account,  but  he  often  fails  to 
render  his  picture  of  them  interesting,  be- 
cause he  specializes  what  is  characteristic 
of  the  class  without  specializing  what  is 
characteristic  of  the  individual,  WHiere 
he  aims  at  pathos,  he  sometimes  drops 
into  prosaic  triviality.  We  should  have 
expected  most  of   his  readers  to  agree 
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with  us  in  thus  describing  his  "  Alice 
Fell,"  if  Mr  Arnold  had  not  included  the 
verses  in  his  selection  from  the  poet. 
The  attempt  to  describe  in  poetry  such 
an  incident  as  a  child  having  her  cloak 
caught  in  a  coach  wheel  and  replaced 
by  a  benevolent  passenger  seems  to  us, 
we  must  say,  in  spite  of  this  formidable 
vote  on  the  opposite  side,  a  very  good 
illustration  of  what  pathos  is  not.  It 
might  almost  be  set  by  the  side  of  the 
caricature  of  Wordsworth  in  the  "Re- 
jected Addresses"  as  a  specimen  of  what 
is  puerile  when  it  should  be  child- 
like. This  incident  is  too  trivial  for  the 
most  passing  allusion,  but  the  homely, 
everyday  sorrows  of  the  poor  may  be 
most  pathetic  when  shown  us  by  the  light 
of  a  far-off  sympathy,  transient  as  the 
gleam  that  fringes  a  flying  shower,  while 
yet  if  hammered  at  through  six  or  seven 
verses  they  become  simply  tedious.  De- 
sa-ibe  the  incidents  of  village  life  at  which 
the  "  Elegy"  glances  from  afar,  and  you 
have  your  choice  between  being  tedious, 
and  exchanging  the  broad,  human  view 
for  one  that  takes  cognizance  of  idiosyn- 
cracies  ;  and  Wordsworth  seems  to  us 
so  much  afraid  of  the  last  alternative, 
that  he  has  constantly  chosen  the  first. 
If  you  expand  the  fitting  subject  for  the 
allusion  of  half  a  line  into  a  theme  of  a 
poem,  you  will  in  either  case  eliminate 
the  pathetic  element  from  it. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  poets 
brings  out  the  explanation  of  our  poverty 
in  this  direction,  and  its  connection  with 
the  democratic  spirit  of  our  age.  It  is  a 
twofold  connection.  In  the  first  place, 
all  literature  feels  the  direct  influence  of 
the  political  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  true 
that  we  should  not  expect  the  influence 
of  democracy  to  be  hostile  to  pathos  ;  an 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and 
the  obscure  would  appear,  at  first  sight, 
its  moral  correlate,  and  this  attention 
will  be  allowed  to  be  a  part  of  democracy 
by  its  bitterest  enemies.  Its  very  ex- 
cellence is  that  it  attends  only  to  what  is 
human  in  each  of  us,  and  demands  no 
special  claim  of  character  and  position 
before  it  will  devote  itself  to  remove 
grievances  and  mitigate  suft'ering.  Of 
course,  this  means  attending  more  to  the 
needs  of  the  lowly  than  the  exalted,  for 
they  are  greater,  and  also  they  are  the 
needs  of  the  majority.  This  is  a  gain 
worth  paying  any  price  to  secure.      But, 


as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  pay  a  price  to 
secure  all  excellence  ;  and  the  price  we 
pay  for  a  complete  recognition  of  every 
need  is,  tliat  we  have  somewhat  lost  the 
subtle  power  of  emotion  which  belongs 
to  an    indirect  expression    of   all   dumb 
need,     (iray  represents  the  eighteenth- 
century  glance  at  the  life  of  the  poor — 
a  glance  full  of  sympathy,  but  essentially 
a  glance  from  afar.      They  are  still  the 
dumb  masses.     They  are  certainly  "  our 
own  flesh  and  blood,"  in  the  sense  that 
they  feel  those  sorrows  and  hopes  which 
their  poet  feels  also.      *'  On  some  fond 
breast  the  parting  soul   relies,"    in  the 
palace  as  well  as  the  cottage.     But  they 
are   hardly  our  own  flesh  and  blood  in 
Mr.   Gladstone's    sense.     They  are  not 
beings  whom  we  have  any  notion  of  call- 
ing into   council    as  to  the    sanitary  or 
educational    arrangements   which    affect 
their  welfare.     From  this  point  of  view, 
the  notion  of  helping  them  out  of  their 
dumbness,  and  endowing  them  with  the 
franchise,  must  be  allowed  to  strike  the 
reader  with  horror.     A  neat,  slated  roof 
does  not  moredisadvantageously  replace 
what  Gray  carelessly  calls  a  straw-built 
shed,  than  the  new  view  of  the  agricul- 
tural laborer  replaces   the  old,  with   re- 
gard to  his  place  in  poetry.     Wordsworth 
does  not  regard  him  from  this  point  of 
view  exactly,  but  he  is  not  so  far  from  it 
as  he  is  from  the  view  of  the 'predecessor 
with  whom  we  contrast  him.      We   feel 
that    the  Bastille    has    fallen,    that    the 
"  Rights  of  Man"   are  in  the  air.   that 
America  has  set  an  example  of  success- 
ful rebellion,  that  the  first  Reform  Bill  is 
on  its  way — that  Democracy,  in  short,  is 
a  growing  power.     The  poor  are  dumb 
no  longer  ;  they  can  occasionally  be  very 
tedious.     We  cannot  look  at  a  thing  at 
the  same  time  from  at  hand  and  from 
afar.     The  '  *  humane  century, ' '  as  Mr. 
Frederic      Harrison      has      called      the 
eighteenth  century,  was  just  in  time  for 
its  educated  men  to  look  at  the  poor  with 
sympathy,  and  from  afar.     Earlier  ages 
were  too  soon  for  the  first ;  our  own,  and 
apparently  all    the    following    ages,  are 
too  late  for  the  last.     The  transition  age 
supplies  the  elements  of  pathos. 

It  may  seem  to  be  putting  a  strain 
upon  the  theory  of  political  life  thus  to 
connect  it  with  literature,  and  that  home- 
ly, every-day  life  which  supplies  literature 
with  its  subjects.     But  those  who  care 
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least  for  politics  are  moulded  by  politics. 
That  perennial  life  in  which  each  one  of 
us  partakes,  makes  up  in  permanence 
what  it  lacks  in  vividness  ;  its  hopes  and 
fears  become  our  hopes  and  fears  to  some 
extent,  and  even  they  who  turn  away 
from  all  political  interest  and  try  to  lose 
themselves  in  the  past,  discover  in  the 
echoes  to  which  they  cannot  deafen  their 
ears  something  that  by  its  very  continu- 
ity forces  them  to  fear  it  or  admire  it — 
somehow  or  other,  to  wish  that  this  or 
that  may  come  of  it.  However,  it  is  not 
so  much  the  direct  influence  of  democrat- 
ic feeling  on  literature  that  we  would 
trace,  as  its  jnfluence  on  literature 
through  the  medium  of  the  social  life. 
The  tendency  of  our  age  to  leave  nothing 
unsaid  is  impressed  on  our  attention  by 
every  newspaper  and  almost  every  book 
we  open,  and  is  forced  on  our  belief  by 
its  record  on  contemporary  legislation. 
Why  was  Obstruction  never  a  part  of  the 
tactics  of  Opposition  until  our  own  day  ? 
Not  because  people  have  suddenly  dis- 
covered, as  a  truth  of  which  their  fore- 
fathers were  ignorant,  that  while  you  in- 
sist on  discussing  a  measure  it  cannot 
pass  into  a  law,  nor  because  Members  of 
Parliament  are  less  high-minded  than 
they  were,  but  simply  because  the  whole 
tone  of  general  taste  was  in  former  days 
against  such  a  method  of  procedure,  and 
in  our  days  is  with  it.  The  change  is  a 
part  of  that  democratic  influence  on  the 
social  code  to  which  we  have  so  often 
adverted — a  change  which  it  seems  to  us 
those  equally  misinterpret  who  insist  on 
labelling  it  as  either  good  or  bad.  This 
particular  side  of  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
regretted,  but  it  is  inseparably  associated 
with  so  much  that  is  a  cause  of  satisfac- 
tion, that  we  would  rather  speak  of  its 
dangers  than  its  evils.  It  is  intimately 
associated  with  what  Carlyle  meant  by 
veracity.  People  are  always  mistaking 
unreserve  for  truthfulness,  and  if  there 
were  no  connection  between  the  two, 
they  could  not  be  confused.  Our  con- 
temporary literature  is  marked  by  in- 
stances of  this  unreserve  that  would  have 
been  inconceivable  to  our  grandfathers  ; 
an  allusion  to  the  legend  of  Godiva  with 
which  we  remember  a  specimen  of  it  being 
^eeted  many  years  ago,  would  have  lost 
all  its  point  by  this  time,  so  many  have 
followed  Godiva's  example.  And  the 
fashion    is    reflected    in    fiction.      Our 


greatest  writer  of  fiction  expresses  all  she 
means.  Hers  is  not  the  art  that  calls  up 
a  train  of  suggestion  with  half  a  word, 
we  never  feel  in  closing  the  volume  that 
she  has  roused  a  set  of  recollections  in 
which  the  original  note  is  drowned  ;  her 
words  linger  in  the  memory  with  all  the 
strong  characteristics  of  their  own  indi- 
viduality ;  but  they  stir  no  hidden  spring, 
surprising  the  reader  with  the  revelation 
of  depths  of  emotion  within,  perhaps  for- 
gotten, perhaps  never  fully  known.  And 
the  words  which  convey  the  writer's 
whole  meaning,  though  they  may  convey 
it  perfectly  and  admirably,  can  hardly, 
according  to  our  understanding  of  the 
word,  convey  what  we  mean  by  pathos. 
The  loss  of  the  pathetic  element  in  lit- 
erature is  great.  With  it,  we  lock  the 
door  of  escape  from  unendurable  com- 
passion, we  forbid  ourselves  ever  to  con- 
template pain  without  actually  sharing  it. 
We  lose  the  medicine  for  manj  a  sick 
mind,  the  spell  that  recalls  v/ithout  its 
bitterness  many  a  bitter  memory,  the  me- 
diator that  teaches  us  compassion  for 
many  a  hated  foe.  We  lose  that  refuge 
from  the  pressure  of  individual  sorrow 
which  is  so  little  the  discovery  of  a  civil- 
ized age,  that  the  singer  whose  words 
most  recall  it  is  the  earliest  known  to  our 
race,  telling  us  how  the  obsequies  of  a 
hero  released  the  tears  they  did  not 
cause.  "His  loss  the  plea,  the  griefs 
they  mourned  their  own."  Nor  let  it 
be  thought  that  we  speak  of  a  merely 
sentimental  loss  ;  the  thing  we  describe 
is,  after  all,  the  literary  reflection  of  a 
view  of  the  sorrows  of  life  needed  by  all. 
What  we  can  never  forget,  we  must  at 
times  put  far  from  us,  and  contemplate 
through  the  softening  medium  of  thoughts 
that  blend  sorrow  with  hope.  What  pa- 
thos is  in  literature  that  resignation  is  in 
life,  and  if  a  democratic  age  fail  to  rec- 
ognize the  excellence  of  this  virtue,  it  is 
because  men  forget  that  apart  from  it, 
no  manly  effort  is  possible,  and  for  the 
majority  of  lives,  no  sustained  cheerful- 
ness. They  know  it  little  who  think  it 
the  foe  of  energy  ;  the  truth  is,  that 
energy  loses  half  its  efficacy  in  a  nature 
that  knows  nothing  of  resignation.  Do 
we  mean  to  urge  that  the  literary  quality 
thus  nobly  related  should  be  made  a  con- 
scious effort  ?  All  we  have  said  shows 
that  we  hold  such  an  attempt  to  be  self- 
defeating  ;  at  the   first  effort   to   attain 
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pathos,  it  takes  its  inexoraj^le  flight. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  the  endeavor 
to  avoid  its  foes  is  equally  vain,  and  the 
most  deadly  among  them,  that  love  of  the 
ridiculous  which  is  quite  equally  the  foe 
of  all  humor,  is  what,  for  our  own  part, 
we  feel  among  the  most  serious  dangers 
of  a  d2mocratic  age.  While  the  inquest 
over  a  heart-rending  calamity  is  interrupt- 
ed with  laughter  at  every  grotesque  or 
absurd  expression  in  the  account  of  the 
disaster,  while  the  pages  of  Pinich  are 
the  chief  study  of  the  young  in  their  lei- 
sure hours,  and  while  the  bracketed 
"  laughter"  in  our  Parliamentary  reports 


call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  state- 
ments in  which  there  is  no  wit  or  pleasan- , 
try,  or  any  possiI)le  source  of  them,  we 
shall  lose  the  pathetic  element  in  litera- 
ture, and  a  great  many  other  good  things 
also.  Against  this  vulgarizing  tendency 
of  our  time  we  would  gladly  see  a  strong 
and'conscious  effort,  being  certain  that  it 
would  encourage  not  only  those  faculties 
which  make  literature  pathetic,  but  also 
that  it  would  reinforce  the  sources  of  all 
true  humor,  as  much  the  friend  to  true 
pathos,  as  it  is  the  foe  of  its  vulgar  and 
libellous  caricature. — London  Spectator. 


THE   GODS   OF   CANAAN. 
BY    PROF.    A.    H.    SAYCE. 


Midway  between  the  eastern  and  the 
western  worlds,  between  the  immemo- 
rial civilization  of  Egypt  and  the  rich 
valleys  and  snow-clad  mountains  of 
Asia  Minor,  lies  the  once  wealthy  island 
of  Cyprus.  It  has  been  the  meeting- 
place  and  battle-ground  of  all  the  na- 
tions who  have  left  their  mark  upon  the 
history  of  the  ancient  East.  Babylonian, 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian,  Phoenician  and 
Greek,  Hittite  and  Roman,  have  all 
passed  through  it  or  planted  their  col- 
onies upon  its  shores.  The  kings  of 
Assyria  called  it  the  "  Island  of  the  lo- 
nians  ;"  but  there  was  an  earlier  epoch, 
when  it  was  known  rather  as  Chittim, 
when  the  Greek  stranger  had  not  as  yet 
su])planted  the  Phoenician  in  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterrane?Ji.  Cyprus,  in  fact, 
was  the  first  of  Phoenician  colonies  ; 
Phoenician  traders  sailed  from  its  har- 
bors, and  the  most  famous  of  the  shrines 
of  the  great  Phoenician  goddess  rose 
upon  its  coast.  This  was  the  temple  of 
Astarto  or  Ashtoreth,  the  Phoenician 
Aphrodite  at  Paphos,  the  fame  of  which 
lasted  down  to  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Coins  and  gems  tell  us  what  it 
was  like.  In  the  centre  of  the  temple 
was  a  nave,  on  either  side  of  which  ran 
an  aisle  of  lesser  height.  In  front  stood 
the  chief  altar,  on  which  the  rain  was 
said  never  to  fall.  No  sacrifices  were 
ever  offered  upon  it ;  incense  alone  was 
burnt  in  honor  of  the  goddess  within. 
But  the  goddess  was  represented  by  no 
image,  no  idol  of  stone  or  metal  or  wood. 


A  stone  column  of  cone-like  shape  was 
the  only  symbol  that  stood  inside  the 
shrine,  like  the  stone  symbol  that  still 
exists  inside  the  old  Phoenician  temple, 
now  called  the  Giants'  Tower,  in  the 
Island  of  Gozo.  Legend  declared  that 
it  had  fallen  from  heaven,  as  had  the 
aerolite  before  which  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered in  the  great  temple  of  the  Asiatic 
Artemis  at  Ephesus.  Between  the  shrine 
and  the  vestibule  were  hung  two  chan- 
deliers, not  unlike  those  which  adorned 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  at  the 
entrance  were  two  pillars  reminding  us 
of  Jachin  and  Boaz,  the  two  pillars  in 
the  porch  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary, 
which  Phoenician  artists  built  for  Sol- 
omon. The  walls  were  constructed  of 
huge,  unshaped  blocks  of  stone,  and  the 
hill  whereon  the  building  stood  was 
named  Galgi  or  Gilgal,  "the  cairn," 
while  the  air  above  was  filled  with  doves, 
the  gentle  messengers  of  Ashtoreth. 

The  worship  of  Ashtoreth,  like  the 
kindred  worship  of  the  Sun-god,  Baal, 
marked  the  footsteps  of  the  Phoenicians 
wherever  they  trod.  They  were  a  rest- 
less people,  and  there  were  few  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  which  their  trading 
ships  did  not,  sooner  or  later,  come, 
bringing  with  them  the  elements  of  cult- 
ure and  the  civilization  of  the  East. 
It  was  only  in  the  language  of  the 
Greeks  that  they  were  termed  Phreni- 
cians.  "  Phoenician"  is  but  a  transla- 
tion of  Kefa  or  Kephne,  the  inhabitant 
of  the  palm-land,  the  name  under  which 
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they  were  known  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
,  tians.  On  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
Keft  is  Phoenicia,  while  Keft-ur  or 
"Greater  Phoenicia,"  the  Caphtor  of 
the  Old  Testament,  denotes  the  coast- 
land  of  the  Delta,  where  multitudes  of 
Phoenician  colonists  had  settled  from 
an  early  period.  But  the  title  which 
they  themselves  gave  to  their  mother- 
country  was  Canaan,  "the  lowlands," 
fitly  denoting  the  narrow  strip  of  plain 
shut  in  by  mountain  and  sea  on  which 
Sidon  and  Tyre  and  Gebal  and  the  oth- 
er cities  of  Phoenicia  had  been  built. 
The  title  came  in  time  to  be  extended 
to  the  whole  tract  of  country  ordinarily 
known  to  us  as  Palestine  or  Philistia  ; 
but  this  was  because  the  tribes  which 
peopled  it  belonged  to  the  same  race, 
spoke  the  same  language,  and  used  the 
same  manners  and  customs  as  the  na- 
tives of  Canaan  proper.  When  the 
Israelites  invaded  Palestine,  their  en- 
emies were  roughly  divided  into  the 
Canaanites  of  the  plains  and  valleys,  and 
the  Amorites  of  the  hilly  districts.  Apart 
from  their  names,  however,  there  was 
little  difference  between  the  two  ;  though 
possibly  the  Amorites  were  ruder  than 
their  neighbors  of  the  plains,  and  in- 
cluded descendants  of  the  aboriginal 
population  whom  the  Semitic  Canaan- 
ites had  dispossessed. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Canaanites 
of  Palestine  and  the  Canaanites  of 
Phoenicia  were  one  and  the  same  peo- 
ple. We  may  call  them,  if  we  will,  Ca- 
naanites of  the  north  and  Canaanites  of 
the  south,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
in  language,  race,  culture,  and,  above  all, 
religion,  they  differed  only  as  one  Greek 
State  differed  from  another.  The  gods 
of  Canaan  were  the  gods  of  Phoenicia  as 
well  as  of  Palestine,  and  the  rites  which 
were  practised  in  Phoenicia  were  prac- 
tised in  Palestine  as  well. 

Unfortunately  we  know  but  little  of 
Canaanitish  religion  except  in  the  days 
of  its  decay.  When  the  old  cities  of 
Phoenicia  had  passed  under  a  foreign 
yoke,  when  new  creeds  and  new  ideas 
had  been  introduced,  and  the  spirit  of 
an  unbelieving  Greek  philosophy  had 
penetrated  into  the  minds  of  the  educated 
classes,  an  attempt  was  made  to  gather 
together  the  religious  legends  of  the 
several  States,  and  to  present  the  world 
with  a  systematized  account  of  the  gods 


of  the  Phoenicians.  Fragments  of  this 
account  in  the  Greek  translation  of  Phi-' 
lo  of  Gebal  have  been  preserved,  and 
scholars  have  long  found  abundant  em- 
ployment in  analyzing  and  comparing 
them.  The  original  work,  translated  by 
Philo,  was  written  by  a  priest  named 
Sanchuniathon,  "  the  gift  of  the  god 
Sakun,"  whose  date  has  been  assigned 
to  the  age  of  the  Judges  in  Israel,  but 
who  must  have  lived  at  the  earliest  un- 
der the  Persian  domination.  The  myths 
of  Gebal,  of  Tyre,  of  Sidon,  and  of  the 
Canaanites  generally,  are  all  mixed  and 
fused  together  in  the  fragments  we  pos- 
sess, and  the  Greek  names  under  which 
their  chief  personages  appear  are  some- 
times difficult  to  understand.  Neverthe- 
less, with  the  help  of  "inscriptions,  of 
proper-names,  and  of  the  notices  of  the 
religion  of  the  Southern  Canaanites  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  out  a  consistent  and 
connected  story.  We  must,  however, 
remember  that  the  deities  of  a  past  age 
have  been  rationalized  into  human  be- 
ings, and  that  the  separate  traditions  of 
different  tribes  have  been  thrown  to- 
gether without  marks  of  distinction. 
Thus  we  find  two  entirely  different  ac- 
counts of  the  Creation,  one  of  which 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  ac- 
count given  in  Genesis,  as  well  as  ro 
that  recovered  of  late  years  from  the 
clay  records  of  Assyria.  In  both  Philo 
and  Genesis  we  are  told  of  the  boJiu  or 
chaos,  "waste  and  desolate,"  of  the 
the  darkness  in  which  it  was  enshrouded, 
and  of  the  niakh  or  "spirit"  which 
brooded  over  it,  and  gave  rise  to  a  watery 
substance,  "the  deep"  of  the  Biblical 
narrative.  But  here  the  Phoenician 
document  parts  company  with  both  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  legends  of  Assyr- 
ia. The  Creation  itself,  the  movement 
which  brings  light  and  life  out  of  chaos, 
is  the  work,  not  of  the  Word  of  God, 
but  of  desire,  of  the  yearning  felt  by  the  ' 
Spirit  for  the  chaos  on  whose  bosom  it 
reposed. 

The  chief  object  of  Canaanitish  wor- 
ship was  the  Sun,  the  source  of  light  and 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  the  destroyer 
of  living  things  in  the  fierce  heats  of 
summer.  But  it  was  more  especially  as 
creator  and  generator  that  the  sun  was 
adored.  To  him  Nature  owed  its  origin 
and  existence,  and  his  reappearance  was 
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anxiously  looked  for  after  the  darkness 
of  night  or  the  clouds  of  winter  and 
storm.  The  sun,  therefore,  was  much 
more  than  the  simple  luminary  of  day, 
the  lord  and  ruler  of  heaven  ;  he  was 
a  creating  power,  whose  presence  was 
felt  even  where  his  rays  did  not  shine, 
who  might  be  recognized  in  all  the  gen- 
erative forces  of  Nature,  and  by  the  side 
of  whom  stood  a  female  power,  like  the 
woman  by  the  side  of  the  man.  All  liv- 
ing beings  were  his  offspring  ;  but  it  was 
because  he  was  a  father,  united  with  his 
double  or  "reflection,"  as  the  husband 
is  with  a  wife.  The  Sun-god,  conse- 
quently, did  not  stand  alone  ;  by  the 
side  of  Baal,  "  the  lord,"  stood  Pene- 
Baal,  ''the  face  of  Baal,"  more  com- 
monly known  as  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte. 
But  Ashtoreth  was  not  only  the  face  or 
reflection  of  Baal  ;  the  pious  Phoenician 
saw  in  her  also  the  crescent  moon,  the 
pale  reflection  of  the  sun. 

The  forms  under  which  the  Sun-god 
might  be  worshipped  were  as  numerous 
as  the  operations  of  Nature  in  which  he 
displayed  himself,  or  the  separate  cities 
upon  which  he  shone.  Hence,  besides 
Baal,  the  supreme  "  lord"  of  Canaanitish 
faith,  there  were  Baalim  innumerable,  as 
there  were  also  xAshtoreth  or  Astartes,  be- 
sides Ashtoreth.  We  hear  of  Baal-Peor, 
the  god  of  the  mountains  of  Moab  ;  of 
Baal-Berith,  the  covenant-god  of  Shech- 
em  ;  of  Baal-Zebub,  the  god  of  Ekron, 
adored  under  the  form  of  a  monstrous  fly  ; 
of  Baal-Hammam,  "the  lord  of  heat," 
who  became  the  Zeus  Ammon  of  the 
Greeks  ;  of  Baal-Melkarth,  the  special 
deity  of  Tyre.  Baal,  in  fact,  was  but  a 
title,  which  was  applied  to  the  Sun-god 
wherever  or  in  whatever  form  he  might 
be  worshipped.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  God  of  the  Hebrews  also  had  been 
addressed  by  the  same  title  ;  the  son  of 
David  was  called  Baalyada  (Beeliada,  i 
Chr.  14:7),  and  the  son  of  his  friend  Jon- 
athan Merib-baal  (i  Chr.  8  :  34).  It 
was  only  when  the  associations  connect- 
ed with  the  title  had  made  it  abhorrent 
to  the  pious  Israelite,  and  the  prophet 
Hosea  had  declared  that  the  God  of 
Israel  should  no  longer  be  termed  Baali, 
"  my  Baal"  (Hos.  2:16)  that  r/,  "  god," 
and  bosheth  "  shame,"  were  substituted 
for  it,  so  that  Beeliada  became  Eliada 
(2  Sam.  5  :  16),  and  Merib-baal  Mephi- 
bosheth  (2  Sam.  4  :  4). 
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But  Baal  was  not  the  only  title  by 
which  the  Sun-god  was  known.  He  was 
also  El,  "  god" — a  name,  however, 
little  used  in  the  southern  parts  of  Phoe- 
nicia— Elyon  "  the  most  high,"  or  Me- 
lech,  Moloch,  "  king,"  or  again,  Adon 
"master,"  and  Adoni  "my  master." 
Elyon,  "  the  most  high,"  was  the  name 
under  which  he  was  worshipped  chiefly 
at  Gebal,  where  he  was  said  to  have  mar- 
ried the  sister-town  of  Beyrut,  and  to 
have  been  slain  in  a  conflict  with  the 
wild  beasts  of  savagedom  and  anarchy. 
But  other  myths  spoke  of  him  as  El,  and 
told  how  he  had  founded  Gebal  and 
struggled  for  the  mastery  against  the  Baal 
of  Sidon  and  Tyre.  Like  the  Kronos  of 
the  Greeks,  he  slew  his  own  son  Sadid 
and  cut  off  his  daughter's  head  with  the 
sword,  while  he  rent  his  father,  the  sky, 
into  pieces,  filling  the  streams  and  rivers 
with  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the 
mangled  corpse.  Here  the  veil  of  the 
legend  can  be  easily  lifted  :  the  blood 
of  the  sky  is  the  rain  which  is  poured 
upon  the  ground  before  the  Sun-god 
pierces  the  dark  storm-cloud  that  covers 
his  face.  Yet  another  myth  told  of  the 
sacrifice  offered  by  El  when  danger 
threatened  his  land — a  sacrifice  repeated 
but  too  often  by  his  worshippers  in  later 
days.  High  upon  the  peak  of  the  con- 
secrated mountain,  where  men  held 
nearest  converse  with  the  gods,  El  in- 
vested his  son  Yeud,  "the  only-begot- 
ten," with  the  adornments  of  royalty, 
and  sacrificed  him  to  the  deities  whose 
wrath  had  been  aroused.  The  myth  was 
but  the  reflection  of  the  hideous  practice 
which  stained  the  ritual  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  with  blood.  The  calamities  which 
befell  mankind  were,  they  believed, 
the  signs  of  divine  anger,  and  must  be 
propitiated  by  the  sacrifice  of  that 
which  was  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  wor- 
shipper. Baal  was  not  only  a  god  of  be- 
neficence and  creation,  he  was  also  a  jeal- 
ous god,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  ;  not  the  father  of  men 
merely,  but  their  destroyer  as  v/ell.  To 
him,  therefore,  the  parent  had  to  bring  his 
first-born,  his  only  one  ;  to  resign  him  to. 
death  without  tears  or  regret,  while  the, 
cries  of  the  innocent  sufferer  were 
drowned  in  the  noise  of  flutes  and  tam- 
bourines, and  the  image  of  the  stern  deity 
was  crowned  with  flowers.  And  the  sac- 
rifice had  to  be  made  by  fire — by  that 
43 
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pure  element  which  formed  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  Sun-god,  and  through  which 
he  dealt  both  life  and  death.  The  human 
victim  was  burned  alive,  a  mode  of  death 
which  the  Jew  of  later  times  euphemisti- 
cally described  as  passing  through  the 
fire.  The  custom,  it  must  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  the  Semitic  race,  was  not  of 
Canaanitish  origin.  It  had  been  borrow- 
ed, with  so  much  else  of  religion  and 
ceremonial,  from  the  primitive  Accadian 
population  of  Babylonia  ;  but  once 
borrowed,  it  became  an  integral  part  of 
Canaanitish  belief.  It  was  no  sign  of 
savagery  or  brutality,  but  of  profound 
self-sacrifice,  which  led  the  worshipper 
to  give  even  more  than  his  own  life  to  the 
offended  gods.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  true  auto- 
da-fe,  or  act  of  faith,  and  so  deeply  rooted 
was  the  conviction  of  its  necessity,  that 
not  only  did  the  Israelites  yield  again 
and  again  to  its  fascination  despite  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  prophets,  but  in  far 
later  times,  when  Carthage  had  been 
overthrown  by  the  Romans,  all  the  edicts 
of  the  conquerors,  all  the  vigilance  of 
their  police,  were  unable  to  prevent  the 
horrible  sacrifices  from  secretly  taking 
place.  Whatever  religious  doctrine  the 
Semite  has  once  adopted  he  has  always 
clung  to  ardently  and  fiercely  ;  the  empty 
form  of  leaping  through  the  flames  which 
superseded  the  burnt  sacrifice  among 
other  peoples,  could  never  satisfy  him  ; 
when  he  ceased  to  burn  his  children  to 
Baal  it  was  because  he  had  ceased  to 
believe  in  Baal. 

It  was  as  "  king"  that  the  destroying 
Sun-god  was  more  particularly  adored. 
He  was  the  "  king  of  the  city,"  Mel- 
karth,  a  name  which  Greek  popular  ety- 
mology transformed  into  Makar  ("  II.," 
24,  544)  ;  elsewhere,  as  among  the 
Ammonites,  he  was  simply  "  the  king," 
Milcom,  Malcham,  or  Moloch.  To 
Moloch  the  fires  of  sacrifice  were  light- 
ed in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom, 
and  the  princes  of  Judah  brought  their 
first-born  to  perish  in  the  flames.  Ma- 
lik, too,  was  honored  in  Assyria,  and  it 
was  to  Anammelech  and  Adrammelech, 
to  ' '  King  Anu' '  and  ' '  King  Adar, ' '  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Sepharvaim,  or  Sip- 
para,  on  the  Euphrates,  burnt  their  chil- 
dren in  the  fire.  When  invoked  as 
Adon  or  Adoni,  the  Sun-god  showed 
himself  under  a  kindlier  aspect.  It  was 
a  title  that  brought  with   it  no  grim  or 


unholy  associations,  and  the  prophets  of 
Israel,  accordingly,  did  not  proscribe 
the  use  of  it  as  they  did  the  use  of  Baal. 
Throughout  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment their  God  is  addressed  as  Adonai, 
and  a  time  came  when  superstition  caus- 
ed the  proper  name  of  that  God,  nation- 
al though  it  had  been,  to  be  disused 
and  Adonai  substituted  in  its  stead. 
Nowhere  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Septuagint  do  we  find  Yahveh  (or  Yahu); 
its  place  is  taken  by  Y^vpioq  ;  and  in  the 
Masoretic  copies  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
though  the  consonants  of  Yahveh  are 
written,  the  vowels  inserted  underneath 
them  are  the  vowels  of  Adonai,  which  the 
Jew  is  bound  to  pronounce.  When  the 
scholars  of  Europe  turned  their  attention 
to  Hebrew  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they 
imagined  that  the  vowels  ought  to  be 
sounded  along  with  the  consonants,  and 
so  produced  the  hybrid  xnoxi%\.Q.x  JeJwvah, 
which  the  English  reader  has  still  further 
deformed  by  pronouncing  the  German 
consonant  at  its  beginning  as  though  it 
were  the  English/. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  special  reason  why 
the  title  Adonai  remained  in  favor  with 
the  Jewish  prophets.  It  had  long  been 
in  use  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  Judah  gen- 
erally as  the  title  of  the  Supreme  Deity. 
Adoni-Tsedek,  "Adoni  is  Tsedek,' 
was  the  name  of  the  Amorite  king  of 
Jerusalem  whom  Joshua  defeated,  and 
Adoni-Bezek,  "  Adoni  of  Bezek,"  was 
the  prince  overthrown  by  the  tribe  of 
Judah  a  few  years  later.  Tsedek,  "  the 
just,"  is  the  Sydyk  of  Sanchuniathon, 
the  father  of  the  Kabeiri.  Adoni,  there- 
fore, was  a  name  familiar  to  Jewish  ears, 
a  name  long  in  use  among  those  Canaan- 
ites  whom  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  part- 
ly destroyed,  partly  amalgamated,  and 
was  even  more  familiar  to  the  people 
than    the  name    Baal  itself. 

Such,  then,  were  the  Baalim  of  Ca- 
naan, the  manifold  aspects  under  which 
the  Sun-god  revealed  himself  to  his  wor- 
shippers, varying  with  the  season  of  the 
year  and  the  locality  in  which  he  was 
adored.  Now  he  was  the  stern  El  or 
Moloch,  now  again  the  beneficent 
Adoni,  now  Baal-Hammam,  the  Baal  of 
the  fierce  heats  of  summer,  destroying 
the  creatures  he  himself  had  made,  or 
Baal-Shemaim,  "the  lord  of  heaven" 
and  father  of  mankind,  to  whom  the 
first  generations  had  lifted  up  hands  of 
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prayer.  But  even  more  numerous  still 
were  the  Baalim  worshipped  among  par- 
ticular tribes  or  in  particular  cities. 
Wherever  the  high  place  had  been  con- 
secrated on  the  sacred  summit  of  the 
hill,  wherever  the  temple  had  been 
founded  in  the  midst  of  the  populous 
town,  there  was  the  special  Bjal  who 
looked  after  the  interests  of  his  adorers, 
hating  their  enemies  and  loving  their 
friends.  Baal-Melkarth  was  the  God  of 
Tyre,  Baal-Zebub  of  Ekron,  Baal-Gad 
of  the  shrine  of  Gad.  Thus  while  Ca- 
naanitish  religion  was  fundamentally 
national,  acknowledging  but  one  supreme 
god  and  beholding  him  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  Nature,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
intensely  tribal.  Just  as  Israel  had  its 
own,  Its  covenant  God,  so  too  had  each 
Canaanitish  community.  The  power 
and  protection  of  this  special  Baal  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  territorial  limits 
of  his  worshippers  ;  the  gods  of  the  hills 
had  no  influence  in  the  plain  or  the  gods 
of  the  plain  among  the  hills.  While 
Israel  still  addressed  its  God  as  Baal,  a 
careful  distinction  was  made  between 
the  Baal  of  Israel  and  the  Baalim  of  Ca- 
naan, and  even  David  asks  Saul  why  he 
would  drive  him  not  only  from  his 
country  but  also  from  his  God  ?  It  was 
not  until  the  later  age  of  systematizing 
philosophy,  when  the  spirit  of  Greece 
combined  with  the  spirit  of  the  Semite, 
and  the  rivalries  of  the  Phoenician  cities 
had  long  been  suppressed  under  the 
unifying  rule  of  Persia,  that  the  individ- 
ual Baalim  were  absorbed  in  the  one 
supreme  Baal,  and  consciously  regarded 
as  but  so  many  attributes  or  aspects  of 
the  common  national  deity. 

By  the  side  of  Baal,  the  "lord,"  as 
we  have  seen,  stood  Baaltis,  the  "lady." 
She  was  but  his  "face,"  or  reflection, 
just  as  woman,  according  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  Semite,  was  but  the  re- 
flection of  man.  The  subordinate  part 
played  by  female  deities  in  Phoenician 
religion  will  account  in  some  measure 
for  the  ready  way  in  which  a  belief  in  a 
goddess  or  goddesses  was  eradicated 
from  the  popular  faith  of  the  Jews.  In 
this  respect  the  Canaanite  differed 
strikingly  from  his  brethren  in  Assyria 
and  Babylonia.  Here  the  goddess  oc- 
cupies almost  as  important  a  place  in 
mythology  and  religion  as  the  god  ;  she 
is  no  mere  double  of  the  male  deity,  but 


an  active  and  independent  power.  The 
reason  of  this  is  easy  to  explain.  'I'he 
religious  cult  of  Assyria  was  largely  bor- 
rowed from  that  of  the  pre-Semitic 
Accadians  of  primeval  Chaldea,  and  the 
Accadians  honored  the  woman  as  the 
equal,  if  not  as  the  superior,  of  man. 
Among  them,  therefore,  the  goddess 
held  as  high  a  rank  as  the  god,tand  con- 
tinued to  hold  it  when  they  had  handed 
on  their  deitiesand  ritual  to  their  Semit- 
ic conquerors.  If  the  female  deity  ever 
emerged  into  a  position  of  importance 
and  independence  among  the  sons  of 
Canaan,  it  was  through  that  early  influ- 
ence of  a  more  cultivated  people  which 
had  afi'ected  their  ancestors  in  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates. 

The  proof  of  this  is  not  far  to  .seek. 
We  find  two  divinities  only  in  Canaan 
who  can  be  called  goddesses  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  These  are  iVshtoreth, 
the  goddess  of  the  Northern  Canaanites, 
and  Asherah,  the  goddess  of  the  South- 
ern Canaanites.  Students  of  the  Old 
Testament  have  often  confounded  them 
together,  while  our  Authorized  Version 
has  made  confusion  worse  confounded 
by  translating  Asherah  "  a  grove."  In 
many  respects,  it  is  true,  the  two  deities 
resembled  one  another,  but  there  were 
also  many  other  respects  in  which  they 
differed.  Ashtoreth  is  the  Istar  of  the 
Assyrians,  a  name  which,  as  is  shown 
by  the  want  of  a  feminine  termination, 
is  not  even  of  Semitic  derivation.  Both 
name  and  deity  have  alike  come  from 
the  Accadians.  Istar  was  the  goddess 
of  love  and  war,  the  patroness  of  the 
moon  and  the  planet  Venus,  the  equal 
and  sometimes  the  rival  of  the  male 
deities.  So,  too,  was  the  Phoenician 
Ashtoreth,  or  Astarte,  "with  the  cres- 
cent horns,"  as  long  as  she  was  regarded 
as  the  goddess  of  the  moon  and  the  im- 
planter  of  love  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
But  in  passing  to  the  West,  Istar  under- 
went transformation.  Not  only  did  she 
become  Ashtoreth,  with  the  Semitic 
feminine  suffix  attached  to  her  name, 
but  she  also  became  the  mere  double  of 
Baal,  the  Sun-god.  Hence  in  the  Phoe- 
nician Ashtoreth  we  have  to  see  the 
amalgamation  of  two  essentially  different 
conceptions — the  Accadian  goddess  of 
love  and  war  and  the  Semitic  female  re- 
flection and  consort  of  the  male  deity. 
It  is  the  first  Ashtoreth  who  became  the 
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Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks,  the  Astarte  of 
Paphos  and  Ashkelon  ;  the  second  Ash- 
toreth  represents  the  plural  Ashtaroth 
of  the  Old  Testament.  ^ 

Like  Ashtoreth,  Asherah  carries  us 
back  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  The  word  is  an  Assyrian 
one,  and  denotes  the  rich  fecundity  of 
Nature.  , Asherah  was  the  goddess  of 
birth  and  growth  ;  the  season  over 
which  she  presided  was  the  season  of 
spring,  and  it  was  to  her  that  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  offered.  She 
was  symbolized,  like  Astarte  at  Paphos, 
by  an  upright  cone  of  stone,  or  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  which  had  been  chipped  of  its 
branches.  Both  symbol  and  goddess 
were  often  confounded  together,  and  the 
Jewish  prophets  denounce  them  both 
under  one  and  the  same  name.  The 
symbol,  however,  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
goddess.  Baal  also,  as  god  of  genera- 
tion, had  upright  columns,  the  "  sun-im- 
ages" of  the  Old  Testament,  dedicated 
to  him,  two  of  which  stood  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  great  temple  which  Hiram 
reared  to  Baal  Melkarth  at  Tyre.  A 
similar  column,  surmounted  with  a  star, 
represents  on  gems  the  Moon-god,  the 
chief  deity  of  Harran. 

Both  Ashtoreth  and  Asherah,  when 
viewed  as  independent  deities,  were 
worshipped  with  rites  which  seem  to  us 
too  strange  and  foul  to  have  been  ever 
practised  in  the  name  of  religion.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  pagan  religion 
did  not  imply  morality.  It  was  a  strict 
attention  to  matters  of  ritual  with  which 
human  conduct  had  nothing  to  do.  The 
myths  told  of  the  gods  frequently  vio- 
lated all  the  moral  principles  which 
govern  a  civilized  community,  and  came 
down  from  a  time  when  barbarous  man 
did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
The  Phoenician  did  not  go  to  his  religion 
to  learn  the  rule  of  right  and  wrong  ;  his 
religious  duty  consisted  in  winning  the 
favor  of  the  gods  or  deprecating  their 
resentment ;  and  this  could  only  be 
effected  by  sacrifice  and  offering,  and 
the  strict  performance  of  the  ritual. 
Whatever,  therefore,  was  done  in  the 
service  of  religion  lay  outside  the  sphere 
of  morality  ;  the  ethical  principles  which 
controlled  daily  life  ceased  to  exist 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  It 
was  this  view  of  religious  worship  and 
duty   against     which     the  prophets    of 
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Israel  protested,  but  protested  so  long 
in  vain.  Keligion,  mythology,  and  cere- 
mony, were  all  united  together.  Relig- 
ion was  dogma  enacted  on  the  stage, 
the  representation  of  the  actions  and 
sufferings  of  the  gods.  The  worshipper 
became  one  with  the  deity,  by  doing 
himself  what  the  deity  was  supposed  to 
have  done.  He  was  thus  placed  in  sym- 
pathetic union  with  the  divine,  and  of- 
fered in  his  own  person  the  sacrifice 
needed  to  obtain  the  favor  of  heaven. 
Hence  the  prostitution  which  disfigured 
the  worship  of  the  goddesses  of  Canaan, 
as  well  as  of  the  Sun-god  himself.  Eu- 
nuchs, and  worse  than  eunuchs,  served 
in  the  temples  ;  the  foulest  acts  were 
performed  in  the  name  of  religion,  and 
the  unmarried  maidens  were  required 
to  sacrifice  their  honor  to  the  gods.  It 
was  all  performed  in  cold  blood,  as  a 
religious  duty,  not  as  a  gratification  of 
the  passions.  No  wonder  that  the  Jew- 
ish prophets  lifted  up  their  voices  at  the 
abomination,  and  cried  aloud  against 
the  obscene  rites  of  Canaan,  which  had 
defiled  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  itself. 

It  was  more  especially  during  the  au- 
tumnal festival,  which  commemorated  the 
death  of  the  Sun-god,  slain  by  the  boar's 
tusk  of  winter,  that  these  rites  took  place. 
In  days  long  since  past  the  Accadians  of 
Chaldea  had  recounted  how  Duzu  or 
Tammuz,  the  young  and  beautiful  Sun- 
god,  the  "  only  son"  of  heaven,  had 
been  the  bridegroom  of  the  goddess  Istar. 
As  he  hunted  in  the  enchanted  forest  he 
was  slain  by  an  evil  monster,  and  Istar 
wept  in  vain  over  his  blood-stained 
corpse.  The  blood  could  not  be  stanch- 
ed, and  the  Sun-god  had  to  descend  into 
the  nether  darkness  of  the  underground 
world.  Thither  the  goddess  descended 
also  in  her  passionate  love,  and  was  im- 
prisoned like  her  husband  in  the  com- 
fortless realm  of  the  dead,  until  the 
bright  povvers  of  heaven  sent  "  the  re- 
newal of  light  "  to  release  her  and  Tam- 
muz from  their  sojourn  below.  The 
waters  of  life  that  bubble  up  beneath  the 
golden  throne  of  the  spirits  of  earth 
were  given  them  to  drink,  and  the  Sun- 
god  and  his  bride  rose  again  from  the 
embraces  of  death.  The  story  sank  deep 
into  the  mind  of  the  uncultured  Semite, 
while  he  yet  lived  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Accadian  empire,  and  his  descend- 
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ants  carried  it  with  them  to  their  nevv 
home  in  the  west.  Each  3  ear  at  Gebal, 
when  the  streams  ran  stained  with  the  red 
chay  of  the  hills,  the  women  wept  for  tlie 
death  of  Tammuz,  and  saw  his  l)lood  in 
the  crimson  waters  by  the  side  of  which 
they  sat.  For  seven  days  the  funeral 
feast  was  celebrated,  and  the  air  filled 
with  cries  and  lamentations.  When,  in 
the  later  days  of  commercial  intercourse, 
the  art  and  wisdom  of  Egypt  came  to 
Gebal,  Tammuz  was  identified  with 
Osiris,  and  the  priests  of  Phoenicia  saw 
in  the  Egyptian  Sun-god,  who  was 
slain,  and  yet  destined  to  rise  again  from 
the  dead,  their  own  Sun-god  Tammuz. 
To  Byblos  or  Gebal,  therefore,  the  ark, 
in  which  the  dismembered  limbs  of  Osiris 
were  hidden  away,  was  believed  to  have 
been  carried  by  the  waves,  and  at  Byblos 
they  were  found  by  the  mourning  Isis, 
even  as  Tammuz  had  been  found  by  Istar 
in  the  under-world.  The  day  of  finding 
was  followed  by  the  day  of  resurrection. 
When  the  seven  davs  of  mourning  were 
over,  grief  gave  place  to  uncontrolled 
joy.  It  was  now  that  the  renewed  union 
of  Istar  with  Tammuz  was  enacted  in 
the  persons  of  the  worshippers  ;  the 
women  gave  themselves  up  to  stran- 
gers in  the  courts  of  the  temples,  and 
license  without  restraint  reigned  on  every 
side. 

The  feast  of  autumn  was  not  the  only 
feast  that  was  held  in  honor  of  Tammuz, 
There  was  also  the  feast  of  spring,  when 
again  the  death  of  the  beautiful  god  was 
celebrated  with  all  the  marks  of  exces- 
sive grief.  The  eunuch  priests  ran 
through  the  streets,  or  sat  in  silent  sor- 
row around  the  empty  sarcophagus  in 
which  the  body  of  the  god  was  believed 
to  lie  ;  the  women,  with  unkempt  hair, 
uttered  shrill  cries  of  lamentation  and 
lacerated  their  breasts,  while  vases  filled 
with  withered  flowers,  and  called  the  Gar- 
dens of  Adonis,  were  exposed  to  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun. 

Adonis  was  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Phoenician  Adoni,  the  title  by  which 
Tammuz  was  specially  addressed.  It 
was  the  name  under  which  he  became 
known  to  the  Crreeks  when  they  received 
the  myth  of  his  death  from  the  Phoeni- 
cians ;  Ashtoreth  became  AphroditG,  and 
Adoni  Tammuz  became  Adonis.  The 
Greeks,  however,  were  not  the  only 
nation  of  the  West  which  adopted  the 


old  Accadian  legend  of  the  Sun-god. 
The  nations  of  Asia  Minor  also  found  a 
place  for  it  in  their  own  mythologies.  A 
similar  tale  had  been  told  of  the  Sun- god 
Attys,  and  the  rites  with  which  Attys 
was  worshipped  were  of  a  like  kind,  so 
that  there  was  little  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying Attys  with  Tammuz,  and  fusing 
together  the  beliefs  and  ritual  of  Phrygia 
and  Accad.  P>ut  with  Attys  and  Asia 
Minor  the  Phcienicians  had  nothing  to 
do  ;  the  Accadian  myth  came  to  Asia 
Minor  through  another  channel  than 
Phoenicia,  and  we  may  therefore  pass 
over  the  modifications  undergone  by 
the  worship  of  Tammuz  among  Kappado- 
kians  and  Phrygians.  They  need  only 
just  be  glanced  at,  to  show  how  widely 
the  myth  travelled  in  the  ancient  world 
along  with  the  religious  ceremonies  en- 
twined about  it. 

In  Canaan  itself,  however,  as  was 
inevitable,  it  also  underwent  modifi- 
cations. It  was  a  myth  which  was  the 
common  property  of  the  whole  Canaani- 
tish  race.  Even  within  the  courts  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  in  a  chamber  where 
the  elders  of  Judah  sat,  surrounded  by 
the  images  of  their  totems  upon  the  walls, 
Ezekiel  saw  the  women  weeping  for  Tam- 
muz. From  Nineveh  and  Babylon  in 
the  east,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  west,  the  same  cries  went 
up  to  heaven,  the  same  rites  were  prac- 
tised, the  same  Divine  name  was  invoked 
when  the  autumn  brought  with  it  the  first 
notice  of  approaching  winter.  But  there 
were  some  who  averred  that  it  was 
not  the  wild  boar  that  had  dealt  the 
youthful  Sun-god  the  fatal  blow.  He  had 
stricken  himself  to  escape  the  embraces  of 
the  goddess  of  love  and  preserve  his  honor 
unscathed-  There  was  yet  another  story 
which  made  him  mutilated  and  slain  by  the 
sickle  of  his  own  revolted  son  ;  while  the 
legend  of  El,  sacrificing  his  only  born 
son  Yeiid  on  the  high-place  of  Canaan, 
is  but  the  myth  in  another  form.  Yeud 
is  merely  the  Phoenician  rendering  of  the 
Accadian  Tammuz.  A  time  came  when 
the  myth  was  still  further  modified  in 
accordance  with  the  gentler  feelings  of  a 
later  age.  Circumcision  took  the  place 
of  sacrifice,  and  the  Sun-god  ceased  to  be 
the  first  of  the  long  line  of  human  vic- 
tims whom  the  parents  of  Canaan  of- 
fered to  their  offended  deity,  and  became 
instead  the  founder  and  patron  of   the 
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rite  of  circumcision.  Can  we  help  being 
reminded  that  Abraham,  who  bound  his 
only-born  Isaac  on  the  sacrificial  altar  of 
the  high-place  of  Moriah,  was  also  the 
"father  of  circumcision"  among  the 
people  of  Israel  ? 

It  has  been  necessary  to  speak  of  Tarn- 
muz  as  if  he  had  been  a  separate  and 
independent  divinity,  unrelated  to  the 
other  forms  under  which  the  Sun- 
god  was  worshipped  by  the  Canaanites. 
And  this  was  strictly  the  case,  if  we  look 
only  to  the  two  great  feasts  celebrated 
in  his  honor.  At  these  Tammuz  was 
doubtless  conceived  as  an  independent 
deity  of  whom  an  individual  tale  was 
told.  But  his  title  Adoni  shows  us  that 
in  reality  Tammuz  also  had  become  but 
a  form  or  aspect  of  the  supreme  Sun- 
god.  He  was  as  much  Baal-Tammuz  as 
Melkarth  was  Baal-Tsur.  And  opposed 
to  him  stood  Baal-Tsephon,  "  Baal  of 
the  North,"  the  maleficent  form  of  the 
Sun-god,  who,  like  Typhon  in  the  myth 
of  Osiris,  had  been  the  cause  of  his  death. 
Baal-Tsephon  was  dreaded  more  partic- 
ularly by  the  sailors.  When  the  cold 
and  gloom  of  winter  set  in,  the  north 
wind  rages  over  the  Mediterranean, 
bringing  shipwreck  and  disaster  to  the 
traveller  by  sea.  To  Baal-Tsephon, 
therefore,  stood  two  temples  on  the  lofty 
mountains  which  overlook  the  sea  at 
either  extremity  of  Canaan,  and  in  them 
the  sailor  made  his  vows  or  hung  up  his 
offerings.  Each  mountain  was  called 
Kasios  by  the  Greeks,  from  a  Phoenician 
word  signifying  an  extreme  point  or 
promontory.  The  northern  Kasios  com- 
manded the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  An- 
tioch  and  is  termed  Baal-Tsephon  in  an 
inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  ;  the 
southern  Kasios  jutted  out  from  the  edge 
of  the  Serbonian  lagoons  between  Alex- 
andria and  the  Philistine  coast.  Moun- 
tains had  a  peculiar  sanctity  in  the  Ca- 
naanitish  faith.  The  mountain-top  was 
a  consecrated  spot,  and  the  name  of  Her- 
mon  "the  sanctuary"  still  survives  to 
bear  witness  to  the  belief.  The  gods  of 
Canaan,  the  king  of  Syria  imagined, 
were  essentially  gods  of  the  mountains, 
and  Phoenician  mythology  made  Lebanon 
and  Kasios  giant  deities  of  old  time. 
Hence  it  is  that  so  many  of  the  Baalim 
are  called  after  the  highplaces  where 
they  were  worshipped,  and  that  in  the 
Greek  period  the  temples  raised  on   the 


flanks  of  Hermon  were  made  to  look 
toward  the  great  central  shrine  which 
crowned  its  summit. 

We  may  pass  over  the  long  list  of  the 
inferior  deities  of  Canaan,  of  whom  we 
know  little  save  the  names.  Some  of 
them  had  been  borrowed  from  the  nations 
whom  the  Canaanites  had  dispossessed  ; 
others  had  been  brought  from  Babylonia 
when  the  Semitic  tribes  first  moved 
westward  from  their  primitive  Euphra- 
tean  home.  Others,  again,  .were  local 
forms  of  Baal  and  Ashtoreth.  'J'hus  we 
hear  of  Mut,  the  god  of  death,  to  whom 
human  victims  were  offered,  of  Pu'm, 
the  pigmy  deity,  and  of  Sakun,  whose 
name  enters  into  that  of  Sanchuniathon. 
Resheph  or  Baal-Resheph  was  the  Sun- 
god  as  he  appeared  during  the  sultry 
heats  of  summer,  and  M.  Clermont-Gan- 
neau  is  probably  right  in  seeing  in  him 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  Arsuf,  a  ruin- 
ed town  to  the  north-east  of  Jaffa,  under 
whose  walls  Saladin  was  defeated  by 
Richard  Cosur-de-Lion.  Two  of  these 
inferior  divinities  are  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Amos  (v.  25,  26)  in  a  passage 
the  sense  of  which  has  been  wholly 
missed  in  the  x'\uthorized  Version. 
Though  sacrifices  had  been  offered  to  the 
God  of  Israel,  the  prophet  declares,  for 
forty  long  years  in  the  Desert,  the  people 
had  now  fallen  away  to  the  deities  of  Ca- 
naan and  worshipped  Siccuth  or  Sakkut 
their  king  and  Chiun  their  image,  the 
Star-god  they  had  made  from  themselves. 
Sakkut  was  one  of  the  gods  borrowed 
by  the  Semites  from  the  Accadians  of 
Babylonia,  while  Chiun  was  the  planet 
Saturn,  the  Kaivan  of  the  Assyrian 
texts. 

But  there  is  one  group  of  gods  which 
occupied  a  position  of  importance  mid- 
way between  the  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth 
on  the  one  side  and  the  herd  of  inferior 
deities  on  the  other.  These  were  the 
seven  Kabeiri  and  their  leader  Eshmun, 
"the  eighth,"  whom  the  Greeks  identi- 
fied with  Asklepios,  the  god  of  healing. 
Wherever  the  Phoenicians  planted  their 
colonies  they  left  behind  them  a  remem- 
brance of  these  mysterious  deities.  In 
Lemnos,  in  Samothrake,  in  Imbros,  in 
Asia  Minor,  the  worship  of  the  Kabeiri 
survived  to  the  last  days  of  Greek  pagan- 
ism, the  object  of  deep  veneration  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  of  curious  specu- 
lation on  that  of  the  philosophers.     The 
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names  under  which  they  went  in  Ca- 
naanitish  mythology  were  various.  More 
usually  they  were  addressed  as  Kabeiri, 
or  "mighty,"  but  they  were  also  known 
as  the  Pataeki,  or  "creators,"  and  the 
Pygmi  (Pygmi^i)  or  "dwarfs."  they  were 
the  fashioners  of  the  universe,  the  archi- 
tects whom  the  Demiurge  had  employed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  world.  To  them 
Philo  ascribes  the  invention  of  navigation 
and  medicine,  and  makes  them  the  chil- 
dren of  Sydyk,  "the  just."  Perhaps 
we  may  see  in  them  the  seven  planets, 
perhaps  the  seven  Pleiades  ;  however 
that  may  be,  they  belong  to  the  oldest 
stratum  of  Semitic  belief,  and  refer  us  to 
a  time  when  the  Sun-god  had  not  as  yet 
attained  the  supreme  and  unquestioned 
place  he  afterward  held,  and  the  plural 
elohhn  had  not  as  yet  become  the  sin- 
gular El. 

In  Eshmun  we  may  discover  the  an- 
cient Fire-god,  who,  as  the  hidden  deity 
of  the  celestial  fire,  sits   invisible  above 
the   waters  of  the   heavenly  ocean,  and 
guides  the  movements  of  the  planets  and 
stars.      He  was  naturally  the  chief  ar- 
chitect of   the    world,  the   master-mind 
who   guided  the  work  of  his   ministers, 
the  Kabeiri,  the  creator  who  made  all 
things,  and  can  therefore  heal  the  mala- 
dies of  those   who  pray  to  him.     But  as 
the  cult  of   the  Sun-god,  little  by  little, 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  the  Fire-god  was  confused  with  the 
deity  from  whom  warmth  and  life  were 
believed  to  come,  and  Eshmun  himself 
tended  to    pass    into    a  form    of    Baal. 
But  it  was  a  tendency  only.      His   close 
connection  with  the   Kabeiri  prevented 
the  amalgamation  from  ever  being  com- 
pletely carried  out,  and  up   to  the  last 
Eshmun  had  independent  temples  by  the 
side  of  those  of  Baal.      Nevertheless,  the 
legends  which  gathered  round  his  name 
took  upon  them  more  and  more  a  solar 
character.     Like  Tammuz,  he  was  asso- 
ciated  with   Ashtoreth,  and   we  read  m 
Damascius  how  he  had  been   the  most 
beaufitul  of  the  gods,  how  in  the  fulness 
of  his  youth  he  was  loved  by  Astronome 
or  Ashtoreth-Naamah,  and  how  in  escap- 
ing  from     her     passion    he    mutilated 
himself  and  died,  only  to  be  recalled  to 
life  by  the  goddess  through  the  aid  of 
the  magic  word.      It  is  the  myth  of  the 
Sun-god  and  Astarte  over  again,  and  in 
this  Eshmun  of  popular  mythology  we 


can  see  only  the  young  and  beautiful 
Tammuz.  But  the  Eshmun  of  the 
priests  continued  to  remain  distinct 
from  the  Eshmun  of  the  popular  my- 
thology, and  when  the  influence  of  Egypt 
was  at  its  height,  he  was  identified  with 
the  Egyptian  Thoth,  the  god  of  writing, 
and  made  the  inventor  of  letters  and 
literature.  Not  only  had  he  created  the 
world,  he  had  also  written  the  history  of 
all  that  he  had  done. 

Shall  we  ever  recover  this  literature 
and  the  history  that  the  imagination  of 
later  ages  assigned  to  the  PhcEnician 
Thoth  ?  The  marvellous  results  that 
have  attended  the  excavations  carried 
on  in  Egypt,  in  Assyria,  and  in  Baby- 
lonia, give  us  ground  to  hope  that  we 
may  yet  do  so  when  some  Layard  or 
Schliemann  arises  to  explore  the  buried 
cities  of  the  Phccnician  coast.  There  is 
reason  for  believing  that  some  part  of 
the  literature  of  Tyre,  of  Sidon,  or  of 
Gebal,  was  inscribed  upon  clay,  and  if 
so,  we  may  hope  it  may  yet  be  again 
brought  to  light  like  the  clay  literature 
of  Nineveh.  Meanwhile,  ^e  have  to  be 
thankful  for  the  few  and  scanty  inscrip- 
tions which  tell  us  of  the  deities,  the 
ritual,  and  the  beliefs  of  the  Phoenicians. 
One  of  the  very  oldest,  an  inscription 
perhaps  coeval  with  Solomon,  engraved 
on  the  fragments  of  a  bronze  bowl,  is  the 
sole  contemporary  record  we  possess  of 
the  worship  of  Baal-Lebanon,  the  solar 
gianc  whose  temple  rose  on  the  moun- 
tains behind  Tyre.  At  Marseilles  and 
Carthage  tariffs  have  been  found  enu- 
merating the  sacrifices  offered  to  Baal, 
and  the  prices  at  which  each  could  be 
commuted.  Oxen,  kids,  rams,  lambs, 
goats,  and  birds  were  the  animals  alone 
allowed.  For  the  most  part  they  are  the 
same  as  the  animals  prescribed  to  the 
Israelites  by  the  Mosaic  code,  and,  as 
among  the  Israelites,  the  first-fruits  of 
the  Jiarvest,  cakes,  milk,  cream,  and  per- 
haps also  wine,  were  required  to  be 
placed  upon  the  altar.  It  is  curious  to 
find  no  reference  made  to  human  victims  : 
it  is  clear  that  the  tariffs  belong  to  those 
later  days  when  Roman  domination 
and  the  sceptical  influences  of  Greek 
philosophy  had  abolished  the  ancient 
custom,  and  the  ram  seems  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  child.  It  is  at  least 
worth  notice  that,  when  the  hand  .of 
Abraham    was  stayed   by  the   angel  on 
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the  high-place  of  Moriah,  a  ram  was  the 
sacrifice  accepted  by  God  in  the  stead 
of  Isaac. 

Before  we  part  from  the  Canaanites 
and  their  gods,  there  is  still  one  question 
which  needs  an  answer.  Did  they  look 
forward  to  a  future  life,  and,  if  so,  what 
conception  did  they  form  concerning  it  ? 
We  all  know  how  fiercely  it  has  been 
contended  whether  or  not  the  Israelites 
before  the  qxile  believed  in  a  life  beyond 
the  grave,  and  Bishop  Warburton  in  his 
"  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  "  rested  his 
proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic 
code  upon  a  denial  of  their  having  done 
so.  Had  Bishop  Warburton  lived  to- 
day, it  is  probable  that  his  book  would 
have  remained  unwritten.  The  cunei- 
form inscriptions  have  given  us  detailed 
information  as  to  what  the  Accadian 
instructors  of  the  Semites  and  the  Assyr- 
ian brethren  of  the  Phoenicians  thought 
of  the  world  to  come.  As  in  the  Old 
Testament,  so  too  among  the  Accadians, 
the  realm  of  death  was  a  Sheol  or  Sual, 
the  land  of  "the  strong  city "  from 
which  "  there  was  no  return  " — a  place 
of  gloom  and  forgetfulness,  where  the 
pale  and  unsubstantial  ghosts  of  the 
dead  flitted  like  bats  in  the  darkness, 
and  the  phantoms  of  the  heroes  of  old 
time  sat  on  their  shadowy  thrones.  But 
above  and  beyond  Sheol  there  lay  anoth- 
er world,  "  the  land  of  the  silver  sky," 
where  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  re- 
clined upon  golden  couches,  feasting  at 
banquets  which  knew  no  end,  under  the 
light  of  everlasting  sunshine  and  in  the 
company  of  the  gods,     A  similar  con- 


ception prevailed  among  the  Phoenicians 
also.  On  his  granite  sarcophagus  Esh- 
mun  Ezer,  a  Sidonian  king  of  the  fifth 
century  before  our  era,  prays  that  he 
who  should  violate  or  injure  his  tomb 
may  never  find  a  resting-place  among  the 
Rephaim  or  "shades,"  may  leave  be- 
hind him  neither  son  nor  seed,  and  be 
destroyed  by  "  the  holy  gods."  When 
the  violator  dies,  he  adds,  "  may  he  have 
neither  root  beneath  the  earth,  nor  fruit 
above  it,  may  he  leave  no  image  to  the 
light  of  day,  may  he  be  as  wretched  as  I 
am  ;  I  who  have  lost  the  fruit  of  my  life, 
sons  intelligent  and  valiant  ;  I  who  am 
solitary  and  alone."  The  poor  old 
king's  pathetic  words  remind  us  of  the 
psalm  of  Hezekiah,  when  he,  too,  child- 
less and  alone,  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall  and  wept.  For  the  Phoenician,  as 
for  the  Assyrian  and  the  Greek,  the 
grave  was  "  the  house  of  eternal  habita- 
tion ;"  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  so  far  as 
they  existed  at  all,  were  believed  to 
dwell  in  this  gloomy  under-world.  While 
man  lived  in  the  sunlight  there  was  hope  ; 
out  of  the  sunlight  he  passed  away  from 
the  care  and  knowledge  of  the  sun-god, 
and  however  much  there  might  be  a 
faint  and  lingering  hope  that  Baal  would 
provide  for  his  pious  worshipper,  it  never 
became  an  assured  certainty.  The  living 
dog  was  better  than  the  dead  lion  ;  the 
living  alone  had  voice  and  power  to 
praise  the  gods  many  and  lords  many  of 
Canaan  ;  and  it  was  for  him  only  that 
the  sun  brought  forth  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  or  withered  and  destroyed  them  in 
his  fierce  anger. — Contemporary  Review. 


LI-HUNG-CHANG. 


During  the  reign  of  Hien  Fung  a 
mighty  mandarin  was  degraded  to  the 
ranks  for  his  knowledge  of  and  sym- 
pathy with  barbarians.  One  of.  the 
means  he  adopted  to  console  himself  in 
his  disgrace  was  to  write  a  treatise,  a 
sort  of  moyen  de  plaire,  on  Europeans. 
In  this  he  dwells  on  our  restlessness  and 
our  love  of  feasting,  and  recommends 
those  who  would  "  soothe  and  bridle" 
us  to  share  our  "  cup  and  spoon."  It 
might  well  be  supposed  that  Li-Hung- 
Chang  had  learned  the  work  of  his  con- 
temporary by  heart,  and  made  it  his 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ;  for  no 


man  in  modern  China  has  so  profited  by 
a  study  of  our  ways  or  done  more  for 
his  fellow-countrymen  by  following  our 
advice  and  accepting  our  aid.  No  offi- 
cial has  shown  more  daring,  more  knowl- 
edge, and  at  times  more  tact  in  his  deal- 
ings with  Western  nations  ;  indeed,  his 
highest  honors  as  China's  most  notable 
soldier  and  statesman  are  in  great  part 
due  to  his  unfaltering  faith  in  the  value 
of  foreign  principles  of  progress,  of 
foreign  policy,  and  of  foreign  arms. 
Intercourse  with  "Chinese  Gordon" 
greatly  strengthened  this  faith — inter- 
course which  resulted  in  lasting   friend- 
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ship  between  these  two  men,  whose 
names  are  now  household  words  through- 
out the  Empire. 

Li-Hung-Chang  is  now  sixty  years 
of  age,  and,  according  to  the  Pckin 
Gazftii\  was  born  at  Seuchew,  in  the 
Hofei  district.  He  comes  of  a  long  line 
of  distinguished  Literati.  Resolved  at  an 
early  date  on  following  an  official  career, 
he  studied  steadily  for  a  degree  ;  and  in 
1847,  having  passed  the  necessary  exam- 
inations, entered  the  Hanlin,  or  College 
of  Scholars.  For  the  next  six  years  he 
continued  his  studies,  and  was  engaged 
for  the  most  part  as  a  compiler  in  the 
Imperial  printing  office.  But  the  troub- 
les in  the  Empire  during  1853  made  it 
urgent  for  all  men  of  marked  ability  to 
use  their  talents  in  the  field.  The  rebel 
bands  of  the  self-made  Heavenly  King 
were  marching  across  the  Flowery  Land, 
spreading  destruction  far  and  wide. 
Nankin  had  fallen  before  the  destroyers, 
and  the  Imperial  Generalissimo  Tseng- 
Kwo-fan  was  vainly  striving  to  crush 
the  Armies  of  the  Great  Peace.  So  it 
came  about  that  during  this  critical  time 
Li-Hung-Chang  was  called  upon  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  arms.  The 
ready  ability  with  which  the  quiet  stu- 
dent became  the  active  leader  of  men 
says  much  for  the  practical  wisdom  of 
Chinese  education.  In  less  than  five 
years,  owing  to  his  knowledge  of  affairs, 
Li-Hung-Chang  had  done  such  good 
service  as  a  soldier  that  he  had  gained 
the  White  Button  of  the  Sixth  Grade, 
the  Black  Feather,  and  the  brevet  rank 
of  Judicial  Commissioner  ;  while  Tseng- 
Kwo-fan,  recognizing  his  value  and 
ability,  selected  him  as  one  ot  his  coun- 
sellors, and  appointed  him  to  an  im- 
portant command.  It  is  not  until  1862 
that  Li-Hung-Chang  came  into  contact 
with  Europeans  ;  yet  hardly  had  he 
done  so,  ere  his  reputation  became 
European,  His  brilliant  generalship  in 
connection  with  the  allies  during  the 
campaign  in  Chekiangand  round  Shang- 
hai was  to  no  small  extent  the  cause 
of  this  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  he  was  appointed  Futai  of  Kiang- 
soo. 

At  this  time  a  movement  was  on  foot 
which  brought  the  new  Governor  into  still 
closer  relations  with  foreigners.  Shang- 
hai being  threatened  by  the  rebels,  a 
number  of  wealthy  merchants  subscribed 


together  for  the  formation  of  a  foreign 
contingent  to  protect  the  city.  With 
the  commander  of  this  force,  now  known 
to  all  the  world  as  the  Ever-Victorious 
Army,  Li-Hung-Chang  acted  conjoint- 
ly. The  rapid  promotion  he  afterward 
obtained  was  in  no  small  degree  the 
result  of  accrediting  himself  with  suc- 
cesses which  were  in  reality  achieved  by 
another  (Gordon)  ;  and  this  came  about 
in  the  following  way.  The  foreign  levy, 
a  handful  of  rowdies,  had  fought  under 
the  two  filibusters,  Ward  and  Burgevine  ; 
but  these  commanders  had  proved  them- 
selves mere  mercenaries.  They  had 
ransacked  the  sacred  temples,  broken  the 
idols,  and  despoiled  them  of  their  gems. 
One  of  Burgevine' s  acts,  which  was  to 
assault  the  treasurer  of  the  force  and  to 
make  off  with  his  funds,  led  to  a  change 
in  the  command,  Li-Hung-Chang,  to 
whose  notice  the  affair  was  brought, 
made  a  formal  complaint  to  General 
Staveley,  and  asked  him  to  appoint  an 
English  officer  in  the  American's  place. 
This,  which  was  Li's  first  political  move 
in  favor  of  Europeans,  turned  out  to  be 
the  wisest  and  best  action  of  his  life,  for 
it  led  eventually  to  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  and  saved  a  tottering 
Empire  from  downfall.  The  request, 
after  some  delay,  was  granted  ;  an  offi- 
cer was  appointed  provisionally,  and 
then  Gordon,  in  March,  1863,  took 
the  command.  How,  owing  to  the 
magic  swiftness  of  his  acts,  city  after 
city  fell  before  him,  and  how  the  once 
daring  and  ruthless  rebels  fled  panic- 
stricken  at  the  rumor  of  his  name,  is  a 
romance  unique  in  military  history.  It 
will  be  enough  to  say  here  that,  while 
Gordon  saved  China,  declining  all  re- 
ward, Li-Hung-Chang,  who  had  played 
but  a  minor  part,  accepted  the  highest 
honors  and  became  a  power  in  the  Em- 
pire. In  his  despatches  and  reports  to 
the  Emperor  the  Chinese  general  told 
the  story  of  Gordon's  four-and-twenty 
victories  in  his  own  way  ;  and  it  was 
not,  perhaps,  unnatural  on  the  part  of 
those  in  power  that,  considering  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  they 
should  accept  an  undue  share  of  credit 
for  the  Imperial  arms.  These  things, 
however,  were  not  allowed  to  pass  un- 
noticed. A  considerable  outcry  was 
raised  when,  on  the  death  of  Ching,  Li- 
Hung-Chang  issued   his   report  relative 
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to  that  general's  history.  It  was  held 
that  in  his  eulogy  of  the  man  he  had 
himself  recommended  to  Court  favor 
his  own  praises  were  too  loudly  sung  ; 
and  this  was  the  more  marked  since,  in 
the  account  of  the  campaign,  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  Gordon's  services, 
without  which  neither  Ching  nor  his 
colleague  could  ever  have  brought  the 
rebellion  to  an  end.  A"^  a  matter  of 
fact,  Ching,  though  a  brave  soldier,  rath- 
er checked  than  aided  Gordon  by  his 
rashness  and  interferences  ;  and  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  campaign  he  actually 
fired  on  the  captain  of  the  Ever-Victo- 
rious Army  and  his  force.  In  December, 
1863,  Li-Hung-Chang  committed  an  act 
of  barbarity  which  sent  a  thrill  of  horror 
through  this  country,  though  it  gained 
him  the  highest  applause  in  the  Celestial 
Empire.  At  the  fall  of  Soochow  it  was 
agreed  between  him  and  Gordon  that 
the  lives  of  the  rebel  chiefs  should  be 
spared,  and  that  no  looting  should  be 
permitted  among  the  Imperialist  troops. 
No  sooner  had  that  stronghold  surren- 
dered, however,  than  Li-Hung-Chang 
had  the  chiefs  decapitated,  and  gave  the 
city  up  to  plunder.  By  this  cruel  breach 
of  faith  he  placed  his  own  life  in  peril  ; 
for  Gordon,  whose  only  weapon  up  to 
this  point  had  been  a  cane,  at  once  arm- 
ed himself  and  pursued  his  faithless  ally, 
intent  on  avenging  the  murder  of  the 
chiefs.  When  the  news  of  the  as- 
sassination reached  this  country,  it  pro- 
duced a  profound  sensation.  Indigna- 
tion meetings  were  held,  the  newspapers 
were  full  of  the  subject,  and  Parliament 
warmly  discussed  this  latest  specimen  of 
Chinese  politics.  Lord  Palmerston,  in 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  this  massacre 
said,  "  We  hope  for  the  honor  of  hu- 
manity that  adequate  punishment  will  be 
inflicted  upon  the  Futai  for  his  barbari- 
ty—an act  which  we  are  entitled  to  resent 
because  Colonel  Gordon  was  made  the 
unwilling  instrument  to  lure  these  peo- 
ple into  the  power  of  the  Futai,  and  was 
of  course  so  far  an  instrument  in  their 
barbarous  execution."  But  while  in 
this  country  all  classes  condemned  the 
act,  the  Imperial  Government  approved 
it  as  an  example  of  high  and  useful  pol- 
icy. Indeed  we  have  it  on  the  evidence 
of  one  who  discussed  the  subiect  at  the 
time  with  a  high  official  in  China,  that 
his   Eminence  had  only   done  what  his 


obligations  as  Futai  forced  him  to  do  — 
that  he  had  been  degraded  already  three 
degrees  for  following  the  counsel  of 
foreigners  in  offering  free  pardon  to 
rebels  who  would  come  over  to  the  Im- 
perialist cause,  and  that  a  pardon  to 
the  rebel  Wangs  would  have  secured  not 
only  his  entire  disgrace,  but  perhaps 
have  endangered  his  head.  In  fact, 
Li-Hung-Chang's  conduct,  as  subse- 
quent events  have  shown,  secured  him 
the  approbation  of  the  Court  of  Pekin, 
and  no  doubt  played  a  considerable  part 
in  winning  for  him  the  great  position  he 
now  occupies  in  the  councils  of  the 
Empire.  At  any  rate,  before  the  end 
of  1865,  for  his  services  in  clearing  a 
province  of  the  rebels  and  for  his  op- 
erations before  Nankin,  he  had  been 
appointed  Junior  Guardian  of  the  Heir 
Apparent,  temporary  Governor-General 
of  Nankin,  and  had  been  given  the  hered- 
itary title  of  the  Third  Degree,  the 
Double-eyed  Peacock's  Feather,  and  the 
Yellow  Jacket. 

The  growth  of  his  power  had  indeed 
been  so  rapid,  that  in  1866 — the  year 
in  which  he  became  Imperial  Commis- 
sioner for  the  suppression  of  the  Nienfei 
rebels — his  elaborate  preparations  against 
the  insurgents  were  construed  into  a  de- 
termined design  on  the  throne.  Suspi- 
cions of  the  kind  are  not  uncommon  in 
China.  They  are,  after  all, a  natural  re- 
sult of  previous  attempts  to  snatch  the 
Dragon  Throne.  When  Tseng-Kwo-fan 
became  Generalissimo  of  the  Imperial 
forces,  the  wildest  rumors  were  afloat 
that  he  would  seize  the  reins  of  power. 
There  has  since  been  ample  reason  for 
believing  that  Lt  is  as  loyal  to  the  existing 
dynasty  as  any  of  his  compatriots. 
One  of  the  earliest  proofs  of  this  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  way  in  which  he  dealt  with 
the  Nienfei,  though  at  one  period  of  the 
campaign  he  incurred  the  censure  of  the 
Government.  This  arose  from  his  adop- 
tion of  foreign  methods  of  warfare 
which  were  ineffectual  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  differing  in  many  respects  from 
the  Taepings.  By  allowing  a  number 
of  the  rebels  to  break  through  his  lines, 
he  brought  upon  himself  the  following 
severe  rebuke  from  the  throne:  "We 
trusted  Li-Hung-Chang  with  the  high 
office  of  Imperial  Commissioner  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion.  How  has 
our  confidence  been  rewarded  ?     In  spite 
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of  our  urgent  commands  that  he  should 
take  immediate  action  against  the  body 
of  rebels  marching  north,  he  has  not 
attempted  to  hasten  his  subordinates  in 
their  operations,  and  has  left  our  capital 
exposed.  Let  him  be  deprived  of  the 
Peacock's  Feather,  the  Riding  Jacket, 
and  the  hereditary  ranks."  Not  only 
did  he,  however,  get  back  all  these  titles 
and  honors  by  his  ultimate  success  in 
routing  ther  ebels  and  capturing  their 
chief,  but  even  gained  higher  ones.  He 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Senior  Guard- 
ian to  the  Heir  Apparent,  and,  with 
many  other  marks  of  Imperial  favor,  to 
the  position  of  Assistant  Grand  Secre- 
tary. 

Since  1870,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
Viceroyalty  of  Chihli,  Li-Hung-Chang 
has  been  brought  more  and  more  into 
prominence.  This  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent due  to  the  fact  that  his  sway  extends 
over  the  whole  of  Northern  China  ;  that 
he  is  within  easy  distance  of  the  centre 
of  Government  ;  and  that  he  protects 
the  famous  Taku  Forts,  where  the  bold 
Sankolinsin  once  held  his  own  against 
a  British  naval  force.  It  was  Li-Hung- 
Chang  who  was  chosen  in  1876  to  meet 
Sir  Thomas  Wade  and  arrange  the  terms 
of  the  Chef 00  Convention.  Like  many 
other  representatives  of  power,  the  Grand 
Secretary  has  had  his  rival,  and  this  has 
been  in  the  person  of  Tso,  a  statesman 
and  soldier  like  himself,  who  represents 
one  party,  while  Li  represents  the  other. 
The  position  of  these  two  great  satraps 
was  perhaps  never  more  clearly  defined 
than  three  years  ago,  when  war  between 
Russia  and  China  seemed  imminent.  At 
that  time  two  influences  were  distinctly 
visible — a  war  party  and  a  peace  party — 
the  one  represented  by  Prince  Kung  and 
Li-Hung-Chang,    the    other     by  Prince 


Ch'un  and  Tso.  The  tussle  between 
these  opposing  parties  was  for  a  time 
considered  most  serious  and  not  unlikely 
to  have  a  tragic  end.  Prince  Ch'un's 
policy  in  favor  of  war  was  regarded  as 
merely  ephemeral  and  as  adopted  only 
with  intent  to  wrest  the  reins  from  the 
hands  of  Prince  Kung.  For  a  time 
it  seemed  as  though  tlie  war  party  would 
succeed  in  getting  the  upper  hand,  and 
their  adherents  began  to  speculate  as 
to  what  would  be  the  fate  of  Li  and 
the  Prince.  At  the  very  moment  that  Li 
was  sending  urgent  messages  to  the 
Taotais  bearing  the  significant  "fire 
mark, ' '  with  the  view  to  ascertaining  what 
support  he  might  expect  in  the  event  of 
civil  war,  a  third  influence  arose  and 
turned  the  scale.  The  man  who  seventeen 
years  before  had  brought  peace  to  China, 
brought  it  once  more.  In  answer  to  a 
call  from  his  old  colleague,  Gordon  came 
to  Li  Hung-Chang.  The  consequence  of 
this  visit  was  that  Li-Hung-Chang  and 
the  peace  party  won  the  day.  More 
recent  events  have  shown  that  the  Vice- 
roy of  Chihli,  though  in  favor  of  peace, 
can,  if  the  occasion  demand  it,  declare  for 
war.  What  will  be  the  result  of  his  new 
attitude — with  no  Gordon  at  his  side — 
it  is  impossible  at  present  to  predict. 
Of  Gordon's  views  as  to  the  military 
strength  of  China  we  can  speak  with 
more  certainty.  Only  the  other  day  he 
expressed  it  as  his  belief  that  "  the 
Chinese  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  give 
the  French  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It  is 
not  with  France,"  he  said,  "  as  with  Rus- 
sia, who  could  approach  Pekin  by  land. 
.  .  .  China  has  not  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris,  in  re  privateers,  and  she 
will  make  full  use  of  her  rights." — Lon- 
don Saturday  Review. 


IN    PITTI  :    A   SCENE. 


FOUNDED    ON    FACT. 


BY    OUIDA. 

DRAMATIS     P  E  R  S  O  N  .t  . 

Sir  Oscar  Beresford,  an  English  Gentleman. 
Dorothy  Claremont,  a   Tapestry  Painter. 


Scene  :    The    Sale    degli    Arazzi  in 

Palazzo  Pitti 
Time  :     An    April    morning :    twelve 

0''  dock. 


Sir  Oscar  Beresford.  Mind  you  let 
me  out  at  one. 

Custodian.  A I  tocco — al  tocco  .' — non- 
dubiti  signore  ! 
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Sir  Gscar.  Why  on  earth  do  you 
lock  one  in  ?  Custodian  {shrugs  his 
shoulder).      M-a-h  ! 

Sir  Oscar.  Of  course  I  know  you 
only  obey  orders  ;  but  it's  an  awfully 
idiotic  regulation,  and  devilish  uncom- 
plimentary to  one's  appearance. 

Custodian  {shrugs,  and  boivs,  and 
smiles).     M-a-h  ! 

Sir  Oscar.  Suppose  one  fell  ill  ? — 
had  a  fit  ?  It's  awfully  stupid  this  lock 
and  key  business.  You  know  very  well 
one  couldn't  get  an  order  to  paint  here, 
unless  one  were  pretty  honest. 

Custodian  {shrugs,  s/niles,  spreads  out 
his  hands).     M-a-h  ! 

Sir  Oscar.  Well,  if  it  must  be,  it, 
must  be.     Thanlcs  ;  you  may  go. 

[Custodian  retires  and  locks  the  door 
on  the  outside  ;  his  steps  die  away  in  the 
distance.  Sir  Oscar  goes  to  open  a  win- 
dow. 

Dorothy  Claremont  (seated  paiiiting, 
with  her  back  to  hitn,  looks  around,  and 
speaks).  You  must  not  do  that  ;  they 
will  turn  you  out. 

Sir  Oscar.     Why  ? 

Dorothy.  Why  do  they  lock  us  in  ? 
No  one  knows,  except  that  Italy  just 
now  is  in  love  with  red  tape,  and  ties  up 
her  tiniest  parcels  with  it.  She  thinks 
it  an  emblem  of  freedom. 

Sir  Oscar.  But  it  is  such  a  warm 
morning,  and  by  noon  it  will  be  terri- 
ble. 

Dorothy.  You  are  a  stranger,  I  see, 
or  you  would  not  expect  such  simple 
reasons  to  have  any  weight. 

Sir  Oscar.  And  you  really  mean  the 
windows  are  never  opened  ? 

Dorothy.  Never.  At  least  not  by 
such  profane  hands  as  ours.  Besides, 
Italians  never  see  the  necessity  for  open 
windows.  In  winter  they  would  let  in 
the  wind  ;  in  summer  they  would  let  in 
the  sun.  Such  a  trifle  as  air  does  not 
count. 

Sir  Oscar.     Good  heavens  ! 

Dorothy.  Would  you  kindly  stand  a 
little  aside  ?     You  take  off  the  light. 

Sir  Oscar.  A  thousand  pardons  ! 
Excuse  me,  you  are  copying  this  tapes- 
try ? 

Dorothy.  This  sofa.  I  have  an 
order  for  the  sofa  and  all  the  chairs. 

Sir  Oscar  {aside  ).  An  order  !  She 
looks  like  a  princess  out  in  a  cotton 
frock  for  a  freak.     {Aloud.)  How  much 


that  painted  imitation  tapestry  is  the 
fashion,  isn't  it  ?  It  must  be  a  great 
bore  to  do,  though  ;  at  least,  I  should 
think  so.     Myself,  I  hate  copjing. 

Dorothy  {coldly).  Probably  you  do 
not  need  to  do  it. 

Sir  Oscar.  Oh,  yes,  indeed — at'least 
— no,  I  do  not  need  to  do  it — but  I 
want  to  have  rooms  just  like  these  built 
down  at  my  place  in  Dorsetshire  ;  and 
as  I  can  draw  a  little,  I  thought  I  would 
design  their  decorations  and  take  the 
scale  of  their  proportions  myself. 
Don't  you  think  it  better  to  do  things 
one's  self  as  far  as  one  can  ? 

Dorothy  {briefly).      No  doubt. 

Sir  Oscar  {thinks).  How  chilly  she 
is  all  in  a  moment  !  I  dare  say  she  is 
vexing  herself  about  having  talked  so 
familiarly  to  me.  What  a  pretty  girl  it 
is  !  and  all  that  bright  short  hair  of  her 
own  is  charming.  She  is  copying  that 
sofa  as  if  her  life  depended  on  it.  Per- 
haps her  bread  does  depend  on  it,  poor 
child  !  I  will  go  into  the  next  room 
and  take  my  measurements.  When  I 
come  back  she  may  have  thawed  again. 
Who  on  earth  can  her  people  be  that  let 
her  come  out  and  be  locked  up  all  alone  ? 
I  am  sure  she  is  English.  No  other 
than  an  English  girl  would  dare  be  all 
alone  with  the  face  of  Venus  on  her 
shoulders.  There  is  something  absurdly 
wrong,  now,  in  a  pretty  child  like  that 
having  to  paint  linen  for  her  bread,  while 
here  am  I,  who  could  very  well  earn  my 
own  living  if  I  were  pushed  to  it,  bother- 
ed with  more  land  and  more  money  than  I 
know  what  to  do  with.  I  must  say  Fate 
is  a  very  silly  person  ;  she  always  gorges 
her  fat  chickens  and  starves  her  lean  ones. 
{Goes  into  the  next  room  and  remains  there 
ten  minutes;  then  returns.)  This  is  the 
finest  room,  don't  you  think? 

Dorothy  {coldly).  By  no  means. 
There  are  others  far  finer.  Take  the 
Sala  dei  Stucchi. 

^/>  Oscar.  Oh,  yes  ;  but  that  is  not 
what  I  want.  It  is  superb  ;  but  all  that 
snow-white  immensity  would  not  suit 
a  dusky  English  country-house.  These 
carvings,  these  sombre  tapestries,  this 
solemn  gold,  will  suit  it  down  to  the 
ground.  Do  you  —  do  you  —  know 
England  at  all  ?  I  think  1  cannot  be 
mistaken  in  claiming  you  as  a  com- 
patriote  ? 

Dorothy  {coldly).     Yes  ;  I  am  English. 
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Sir    Oscar,      But  you  live  in   Italy  ? 

Dorothy.     I  live  in  Italy. 

^/>  Oscar  {to  himself).  I  am  sure 
she  thinks  me  a  confoundedly  impu- 
dent fellow.  May  not  one  talk  in  these 
old  galleries  ?  Art  surely  is  a  very  good 
chaperon.  She  has  got  shy  all  in  a 
second.  Did  I  say  anything  insolent  ? 
Surely  not.  1  had  better  sketch  a  lit- 
tle, perhaps,  or  she  will  think  I  cannot. 
{For  twenty  viinutes  measures  proportions 
and  draws  outlines ;  stealthily  glances 
from  time  to  time  at  the  tapestry  painter. ) 
How  steady  she  is  over  that  linen  and 
her  bottles  of  dyes  !  She  never  raises 
her  head.  How  well-shaped  it  is,  and 
all  those  loose  boyish  curls  are  charm- 
ing. I  should  say  she  would  be  tall  if 
she  stood  up.  How  can  I  get  her  to 
talk  ?  How  very  thoughtful  of  them 
when  they  lock  one  in  to  give  one  such 
consolation  !  {Aloud.)  Pardon  me,  I 
think  the  sun  is  touching  your  work.  I 
will  move  the  shutter  a  little.  {Moves 
it  J  she  does  not  speak. )  Isn'  t  that  better  ? 
It  grows  excruciatingly  warm  ;  and  to 
think  those  duffers  keep  the  windows 
shut  !  {She  does  not  answer  ;  he  walks 
about.,  and  pauses  behind  her .)  How  very 
beautiful  all  this  Gobelin  is  !  What  a 
charming  landscape  this  upon  your  sofa  ! 
— a  perfect  picture  in  itself. 

Dorothy  {coldly).  It  is  not  in  very 
good  taste  on  a  sofa. 

Sir  Oscar.  Oh,  you  are  hypercritical  ! 
You  are  right,  of  course,  aesthetically. 
One  ought  not  to  lean  one's  shoulders 
against  a  seashore,  a  sky,  and  a  cart. 

Dorothy  {coldly).  There  are  the  Dolce 
pictures  and  much  fine  furniture  in  the 
other  rooms  of  this  suite. 

Sir  Oscar.  I  arn  afraid  I  bother  you 
by  drawing  here  ?  You  want  me  to  go 
away  ? 

Dorothy  {with  significance).  Oh — if 
you  draw — you  have  as  much  right  here 
as  I. 

Sir  Oscar  {cojiscious  of  reproof ).  But 
I  am  drawing  !  Only  if  you  would  per- 
mit me  to  talk  just  now  and  then — I  can 
always  work  so  much  better  when  talk- 
ing. 

Dorothy.     I  cannot. 

Sir  Oscar  {sensible  of  a  snub,  retires 
to  his  seat  and  draws  diligently  in  pro- 
found silence).  What  a  dear  little  girl  ! 
How  she  gives  it  to  one  !  To  be  sure 
she  does  not  know  anything  about  me. 


Perhaps  it  is  bad  form  to  try  and  draw 
out  a  woman  while  one's  unknown  one's 
self.  How  can  I  tell  her  my  name,  I 
wonder  ?  I  won't  lose  sight  of  her. 
She  is  too  charming  for  anything.  I 
must  wait  a  little  before  I  try. 

\Draivs  carefully  for  an  hour,  but 
draws  the  profile  of  his  co?npanion  in- 
stead of  the  proportions  and  decorations 
of  the  room.  She  is  engrossed  in  her  ouiti 
work. 

Sir  Oscar  {to  himself).  There  !  with 
a  few  washes  of  color,  what  a  perfect 
head  that  will  be  !  And  she  has  not 
an  idea  of  what  I  have  done  .  It  is  a 
very  delicate  profile  ;  she  must  have 
good  blood  in  her.  Women  always  are 
kind  to  me  ;  I  don't  see  why  she  should 
be  so  uncivil.  I  suppose  it  puts  a 
woman's  back  up  to  be  seen  here  by  all 
the  idiots  that  dawdle  through  their 
Murray — stared  at,  pestered,  and  wor- 
ried all  day  long.  I  will  leave  her  alone 
till  the  time  comes  to  go,  and  then — 
{Aloud.)  Pray  forgive  me  if  I  vent- 
ure to  disturb  you  before  I  go  ;  it  is 
now  one  o'clock  ;  the  man  will  come 
for  me.  Might  I  be  permitted  to  ask 
— did  I  hear  you  rightly  ? — did  you 
really  say  you  were  copying  these  tap- 
estries for — for — any  one  ? 

Dorothy.  For  the  tradesman  who 
has  ordered  them — yes. 

Sir  Oscar.  Then  might  I  ask  a  very 
great  favor  indeed  of  you  ?  Might  I 
beg  you  to  paint  me  a  suite  of  this  fur- 
niture ?  As  I  said,  I  am  going  to  have 
some  rooms  in  my  own  house  decorated 
like  these,  with  some  tapestries  that  I 
fovmd  in  Flanders,  and  if  you  would  have 
the  infinite  goodness — ■ 

Dorothy.  There  is  no  question  of 
goodness — I  copy  for  any  one  who  em- 
ploys me. 

Sir  Oscar  {disconcerted).  Ah,  exactly 
— but,  still,  you  know,  it  will  be;  a  very 
great  favor  for  me  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  be  classed  among  your — 

Dorothy.  Patrons.  When  I  have 
finished  this  set  I  shall  be  happy  to  be- 
gin -other  pieces  for  you.  It  is  my 
trade. 

Sir  Oscar.  Pray  do  not  call  it  a 
trade  I 

Dorothy.     Yon  cannot  call  it  an  art. 

Sir  Oscar.  But  indeed  it  is,  as  you 
do  it.  You  have  made  me  very  happy. 
May  I  see  you  again  to-morrow  ? 
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Dorothy.  I  am  always  here.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  see  me  for,  if  you 
will  give  your  orders  now,  and  tell  me 
where  to  send  the  pieces  when   finished. 

Sir  Oscar.  Here  is  my  card.  I  am 
staying  in  Florence  at  the  Hotel  del' 
Arno  ;  but  the  paintings  of  course  will 
be  sent  to  Rivaux,  my  own  place.  We 
had  one  wing  burnt  down  last  autumn  ; 
and,  as  I  must  rebuild  it,  I  thought  I 
would  make  it  a  replica  of  this  part  of 
the  Pitti. 

Dorothy  {glancing  at  his  car d\  Since 
you  are  rich  enough  to  do  that,  you 
should  not  have  imitation  tapestries  on 
your  sofas  and  chairs,  when  you  have 
real  ones  on  the  walls.  Go  to  the 
School  of  Art  in  Kensington.  They 
say  their  embroideries  are  beautiful. 

Sir  Oscar.  Oh,  thanks  ;  but  I  want 
you  to  do  me  these  identical  chairs. 

Dorothy.  As  you  please.  If  you 
will  write  your  directions,  I  will  attend 
to  them  as  soon  as  this  commission  is 
finished. 

Sir  Oscar  [to  himself).  Clearly  she 
wants  to  get  rid  of  me.  {Aloud.)  Where 
may  I  send  them  ? 

Dorothy.  You  might  leave  them  on 
that  table. 

Sir  Oscar.  I  shall  return  to-morrow. 
I  will  bring  them.  I  suppose  the  man 
won't  forget  to  unlock  the  door  ? 

Dorothy.  Probably  not.  I  was  once 
forgotten  until  sunset. 

Sir  Oscar  {sotto  voce).  I  wish  I  might 
be  to-day  if  you  were  forgotten  too  ! 
What  a  cool  young  lady  it  is  !  She 
knows  who  I  am  now,  but  it  don't  seem 
to  make  any  difference.  {Looks  at  his 
watch.)  By  Jove,  it  is  half-past  one  ! 
Pardon  me — how  late  do  you  stay  here  ? 

Dorothy.     Till  four. 

Sir  Oscar.     Without  eating  anything  ? 

Dorothy.  I  breakfasted  before  I 
came  out. 

Sir  Oscar.  So  did  L  Still,  when  it 
gets  on  to  luncheon  time — not  that  I 
care  much  what  I  eat,  but  one  must 
have  something. 

Dorothy.  Yes  ;  humanity  is  very 
badly  organized. 

Sir  Oscar.  We  should  lose  a  good 
deal  of  enjoyment  though,  if  we  didn't 
eat. 

Dorothy.  You  think  so  ?  To  me  it 
seems  such  a  waste  of  time. 

Sir    Oscar.       Not    more     than     the 


stoker's  ;  the  train  couldn't  get  on 
without  coals.  But  I  suppose  at  your 
age  you  think  yourself  able  to  live  upon 
air  ? 

Dorothy  {to  herself ).  What  business 
has  he  with  my  age  ?  And  he  is  not  so 
very  old  himself  either. 

Sir  Oscar.  Might  I  be  favored  with 
your  address,  in  case — in  case — any- 
thing should  prevent  my  coming  back 
here  to-morrow  ? 

Dorothy.  Certainly.  My  name  is 
Claremont,  and  I  live  at  the  Colombaia, 
Via  di  Petrarca. 

Sir  Oscar  {writes  it  doitni).  So  many 
thanks  !  The  Dovecot — what  a  pretty 
idea  !  And  are  there  any  other  doves 
besides  you  in  it .? 

Dorothy  {coldly).  I  live  with  my 
mother.  It  is  a  poor  place.  We  are 
poor. 

Sir  Oscar  {tempted  to  say  that  with  such 
a  face  as  hers  any  one  is  rich  enough.,  but 
refraining).  But  does  not  your  mother 
feel  uneasy  about  you  when  you  are  so 
long  away  ? 

Dorothy.  Oh,  no  ;  she  knows  I  am 
strong  and  well. 

Sir  Oscar  {thinks).  Is  it  absolute 
innocence,  or  admirable  acting  ?  I'll 
be  shot  if  I  can  tell  !  The  girl  must  be 
conscious  of  heT  own  pretty  face. 
i^Aloud.)  It's  quite  awfully  hot,  don't 
you  think?  I  really^ must  open  that 
window  and  call  somebody.  They  have 
certainly  forgotten  us. 

Dorothy  {uneasily).  It  is  very  odd. 
They  must  come  in  a  minute  or  two. 
Every  one  must  be  gone  from  the  gal- 
leries. 

Dorothy  {aloud).  The  custode  has  cer- 
tainly forgotten  you. 

Sir  Oscar  {gallantly).  Very  fortunate 
for  me. 

Dorothy.  What,  when  you  have  had 
no  luncheon  !  I  have  two  buns  here  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  those  will  scarcely 
console  you. 

Sir  Oscar.  Indeed,  I  am  perfectly 
happy.  One  can  lunch  any  day,  but  it 
isn't  every  day  that  one  can  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  being — 

Dorothy.  Locked  up  !  Well,  cer- 
tainly you  will  have  full  time  to  com- 
plete your  designs. 

Sir  Oscar.  Who  taught  you  to  snub 
people  so  mercilessly  ? 

Dorothy.       Strangers — who    suppose 
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that  because  I  am  copying  in  the  palace 
I  may  be  addressed  without  any  cere- 
mony, and  am  here  only  to  amuse  them. 

Sir  Oscar  {coloring).  Oh,'  come  ; 
that  is  very  severe  !  I  assure  you,  my 
dear  young  lady,  I  never  dreamed  of 
being  impertinent  ;  I  wouldn't  be  so 
for  worlds  ;  nobody  could  be  to  you  — 

Dorothy.  I  shall  be  more  convinced  of 
that  if  you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  con- 
tinue my  work  in  silence. 

Sir  Oscar.  Oh,  of  course  !  I  beg 
your  pardon  [goes  agaifi  into  the  next 
room  and  begins  to  draw).  What  a 
severe  little  kitten  it  is  !  Perhaps  she 
is  right,  though.  It  is  not  altogether 
good  form  to  bother  these  people  who 
are  pinned  to  their  easels  here  ;  they 
must  be  mobbed  and  stared  at  day  after 
day  till  they  naturally  show  fight. 
That  man  decidedly  has  forgotten  me. 
If  the  little  girl  would  let  one  talk  to 
her  it  wouldn't  matter,  but  making 
architectural  sketches  all  alone  on  an 
empty  stomach  is  not  enlivening.  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  have  tipped  the  fel- 
low beforehand.  This  is  one  of  the 
lands  of  backsheesh.  How  pluckily  the 
child  holds  on  at  her  work  !  She  makes 
one  ashamed.  To  think  I  have  never 
done  anything  I  did  not  like  all  my  life 
long,  and  that  pretty  child  there  has  to 
slave  away  in  a  stifling  room  to  make 
a  few  pounds  at  an  age  when  she  ought 
to  be  doing  nothing  but  lawn-tennis, 
garden  parties,  and  cotillons.  If  one 
only  might  speak  to  her  ! — but  it  will 
seem  such  awful  bad  form  after  that 
snub  direct. 

[^Hesitates,  then  sits  down  again  to  his 
plans  J  an  hour  passes;  four  o'clock 
strikes. 

Sir  Oscar  {taking  out  his  ivatcJi) .  Yes, 
four,  as  I  live.  Well,  now  we  shall  get 
out.  I  think  I  may  say  a  word.  She 
is  putting  up  her  calicoes.  {Aloud.)  I 
suppose  we  shall  be  let  out  soon,  shall 
we  not  ?  How  fearfully  warm  it  is  ! 
Are  you  not  very  tired  ?  Do  you  never 
get  a  headache  or  anything  ? 

Dorothy  {rising).  Yes,  I  often  get 
a  headache  in  the  heat  of  the  rooms. 
The  custode  will  be  here  in  a  moment. 
The  people  all  leave  the  galleries  at 
four. 

Sir  Oscar.  May  I  not  come  and  see 
your  studio  ?  I  am  sure  you  must  have 
quantities  of  pretty  things  to  show  me  ? 


{Opens  the  window,  and  shouts  half-a- 
dozen  times ;  there  are  echoes  but  no 
ans7C'ers.)  Certainly  that  row  of  mine 
ought  to  wake  up  the  ghost  of  "Luca 
Pitti  himself.  Tne  courtyard  is  abso- 
lutely empty  and  mute,  and  every  win- 
dow round  it  hermetically  closed. 

Dorothy.  It  is  an  inner  court,  cpiite 
a  secluded  one  ;  I  am  afraid  nobody 
will  hear  you.  It  is  actually  a  quarter 
to  five — something  must  have  happened  I 

Sir  Oscar.  Oh,  no  ;  the  fellow  has 
had  an  extra  dose  of  garlic  and  blue 
wine,  and  has  gone  to  sleep  somewhere. 
He'll  be  sure  to  come  as  you  said  just 
now.  Pray  don't  mind,  and  do  eat  one 
of  your  buns. 

Dorothy.  I  do  not  want  to  eat,  thanks  ; 
I  am  very  thirsty.     That  air  is  pleasant. 

Sir  Oscar.  Yes,  we'll  have  the  win- 
dow open,  though  you  hinted  that  the 
tortures  of  the  Inquisition  would  follow. 

Dorothy.  It  is  the  rule  for  no  one  to 
touch  them. 

Sir  Oscar.  And  do  you  always  fol- 
low rules  ? 

Dorothy.  Yes  ;  I  think  one  ought, 
else  what  use  is  it  for  them  to  be  made  ? 

Sir  Oscar.  Well,  none  that  I  ever 
could  see,  that  is  why  I  make  a  point  of 
breaking  them. 

Dorothy.  I  suppose  that  is  all  very 
well  for  a  man. 

Sir  Oscar.  Why,  what  an  old- 
fashioned  little  lady  you  are  !  you  are 
not  a  bit  emancipated,  you  are  quite 
arrieree.  \\'omen  want  all  the  fun  and 
all  the  frolic  nowadays.  .  They  don  t 
care  to  have  a  day  out  unless  they  break 
down  every  fence  in  the  country. 

Dorothy.  I  do  not  understand  your 
metaphors. 

Sir  Oscar.  Well,  you  know,  I  mean 
they  like  all  their  birds  to  be  rocketers, 
and  they  like  to  put  all  their  money  on 
dark  horses,  and  they  like  the  spot 
stroke  in  billiards,  and  they'll  always 
win  by  a  fluke  if  they  can — you  know 
what  I  mean. 

Dorothy.     I  really  do  not. 

Sir  Oscar.  Well,  I  mean  women 
never  run  straight  if  they  can  help  it. 

'Dorothy  {coldly).  Your  experience 
must  have  been  unfortunate. 

Sir  Oscar  {smiling):  It's  a  good  deal 
longer  than  yours,  anyhow  ;  you'll  al- 
low that.  I  ought  to  beg  your  pardon 
for  uttering  such  a  beastly  cynical  sen- 
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timent  :  I  am  sure  I  didn't  mean  it.  If 
women  do  get  oft  the  line,  it's  because 
men  shunt  them  there. 

Darotky.  It  is  ten  minutes  past  five  ; 
the  man  is  late. 

Sir  Oscar.  One  can't  make  him 
hear  ? 

Dorothy.  Quite  impossible.  There 
is  nothing  for  it  but  patience. 

Sir  Oscar.  An  admirable  quality 
wholly  missing  from  my  constitution. 

Dorothy.  Especially  when  you  have 
had  no  luncheon. 

Sir  Oscar.  Oh,  that  does  not  matter  ; 
you  know  when  one  is  out  grouse-shoot- 
ing or  deer-stalking  one  goes  a  whole 
day  on  cold  tea.  Do  you  really  come 
here  every  morning  ? 

Dorothy.  Here,  or  some  similar  place, 
wherever  there  are  tapestries  or  frescoes 
to  be  copied.  You  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten— it  is  my  trade,  I  am  only  a 
copyist  ;  I  can  do  what  you  order,  I 
have  nothing  of  my  own. 

Sir  Oscar.  But  do  you  do  nothing 
original  ? 

Dorothy.  Can  the  mill-horse  run 
about  where  he  likes  ?  I  never  even 
dare  to  think  of  anything  original  ;  I 
should  have  no  sale  for  it. 

Sir  Oscar.  It  makes  me  sad  to  hear 
you  say  that  ;  I  fancy  you  would  like 
to  be  sketching  birds,  and  flowers,  and 
trees,  out  in  the  air,  wouldn't  you  ?  It 
must  be  such  drudgery  imitating  all 
these  faded  figures.  I  am  sorry  now 
that  I  ventured  to  ask  you  to  paint  these 
chairs  for  me. 

Dorothy.  Pray  do  not  be  so.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  execute  the  work. 

Sir  Oscar.  I  think  you  said  your 
name  is  Claremont  ? 

Dorothy  {coldly).     I  did  say  so. 

Sir  Oscar.  I  wonder  if  you  are  any 
relation  of  a  man  I  was  much  attached  to 
once  :  he  was  my  tutor  at  Eton,  a  mag- 
nificent scholar  and  a  true  gentleman. 
What  became  of  him  I  never  knew.  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  I  forgot  all  about 
him  when  I  went  into  the  Guards  ;  one 
grows  so  brutally  selfish  in  the  world. 
He  was  called  Tom  Claremont  ;  he  had 
been  a  Balliol  Scholar —  .    . 

Dorothy.  I  think  you  speak  of  my  father. 

Sir  Oscar  {with  great  aniination). 
You  don't  mean  it  !  Well,  you  are  like 
him,  now  I  think  of  it.  Is  he — is  he — 
living  ? 


Dorothy.  No  ;  he  died  many  years 
ago.  He  had  been  obliged  to  come  to 
Italy  for  his  health.  He  married  here. 
I  know  he  was  once  a  tutor  at  Eton. 

Sir  Oscar  {zvii/i  feeli/ig).  My  dear 
little  lady,  don't  snub  me  any  more  ;  I 
can  assure  you  I  loved  Tom  Claremont 
as  much  as  a  boy  can  love  anything  ; 
any  grain  of  sense  or  decency  I  have  in 
me  1  owe  to  him,  to  say  nothing  of  any 
Greek  and  Latin.  You  are  the  daughter 
of  a  very  noble  fellow.  He  deserved  a 
better  fate  than  to  die  in  a  foreign  land 
and  leave  his  child  to  work  for  her  liv- 
ing. 

Dorothy.  He  had  always  worked  for 
his  own,  I  believe.  He  always  told  me 
to  rely  on  myself.  He  said  poverty 
mattered  little,  but  independence  was 
the  bread  of  life. 

Sir  Oscar.  Oh,  he  was  always  a  very 
proud  fellow — if  he  had  been  less  so  he 
might  have  been  a  head  master  or  a 
bishop  before  now  ;  but  he  could  never 
eat  that  humble  pie  which  is  the  only 
food  that  makes  a  man  climb  like  a  bean- 
stalk. I  was  only  a  boy — a  very  grace- 
less tiresome  boy — but  I  was  devoutly 
attached  to  him.  You  do  not  seem  to 
believe  me  ? 

Dorothy  {hesitates).  You  did  not  care 
to  learn  what  became  of  him  ! 

Sir  Oscar.  My  dear  child — I  beg 
your  pardon — I  mean  you  don't  under- 
stand what  the  world  is  when  a  young 
fellow  is  just  launched  into  it,  with 
money  enough  and  birth  enough  for 
everybody  to  come  buzzing  about  him 
like  bees.  There  is  no  room  left  for 
old  friendships.  The  whole  year  is  a 
galop  ventre  a  terre.  Everybody  flatters 
you  ;  everybody  tempts  you  ;  everybody 
invites  you  ;  you  think  everybody  femi- 
nine is  an  angel,  and  every  man  Jack  of 
them  a  good  fellow.  You  are  like  a 
colt  in  a  clover  field — you  don't  know 
that  the  pace  will  tell  on  you  and  that 
you  may  come  a  cropper  before  you've 
done,  though  you  are  first  favorite. 
Myself,  I  went  straight  from  Eton  into 
the  First  Life,  and — and— and  I  enjoyed 
myself  ;  I  did  no  end  of  follies  ;  I  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money — I  bought  my 
experience,  in  a  word — and  bought  it 
pretty  dear.  Well,  all  this  don't  interest 
you,  I  know  ;  only  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand hovv  it  was  that  I  came  not  to 
know  anything  about   Tom  Claremont. 
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One  never  does  know  anything  about 
one's  tutors.  But,  on  my  honor,  I  very 
often  thought  of  him.  He  had  had 
great  ideas  of  what  I  might  do,  and  I 
had  disappointed  him  greatly  by  becom- 
ing a  Guardsman — no  doubt  he  thought 
much  better  of  me  than  I  deserved.  I 
had  a  sort  of  reluctance  to  see  him 
when,  after  all,  I  had  just  fallen  into  the 
ruck  with  the  others,  and  done  nothing 
on  earth  except  amuse  myself  ;  and  so, 
you  see,  the  time  slipped  away  and  I 
never  met  him  again  ;  and  now  you  say 
he  died  years  ago,  and  you  are  his 
daughter  ? 

Dorothy  {the  tears  in  her  eyes).  Yes, 
he  died  some  years  ago  ;  he  died  at 
Camaldoli  one  summer. 

Sir  Oscar  {earnestly).  When  one  of 
my  big  livings  came  vacant,  I  wrote  and 
offered  it  to  him.  I  was  just  of  age 
then.  He  thanked  me,  but  he  would 
not  take  it.  He  had  some  scruples 
about  preaching  what  he  did  not  believe. 
He  was  not  orthodox  ;  he  was  something 
much  better.  I  ought  to  haye  gone  and 
offered  it  to  him.  I  shall  never  forgive 
myself. 

Dorothy.  He  would  not  have  taken 
it.  He  thought  the  whole  system  of  the 
Church  of  England  wrong.  He  used  to 
say  that  the  beneficed  clergyman  was 
worse  than  the  fat  monk,  for  the  monk 
at  least  gave  no  dinner-parties  and  had 
no  liveried  servants. 

Sir  Oscar.  How  like  him  !  I  can 
hear  him  say  it.  Yes,  he  was  one  of 
the  few  men  who  lived  up  to  their  prin- 
ciples. What  did  old  Hildebrand 
write  ?  Dilexi  pistitiam,  ed  odivi 
iniquitatem,  propterea  morior  in  esilio. 

Dorothy.     I  am  prouder  of  him,  so. 

Sir  Oscar.  Quite  justly.  To  have 
the  courage  of  one's  opinions  and  to 
suffer  for  them  is  the  grandest  thing  a 
man  can  do.  It  is  not  my  way  ;  but  I 
can  admire  it. 

Dorothy.  Have  you  no  opinions  ?  I 
suppose  you  hardly  lack  the  courage  .'' 

Sir  Oscar.  Perhaps  I  lack  both — I 
don't  know.  You  see  there  is  nothing 
to  try  me  ;  I  have  always  done  what  I 
wished  to  do  ;  and  when  you  are  an  idle 
Colonel  of  Guards,  nobody  expects  you 
to  have  any  "  views." 

Dorothy  {with  interest).  The  Guards  I 
Did  you  go  to  Egypt  ? 

Sir  Oscar.     Oh,   yes — Kassassin  and 
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Cairo,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  It  was 
over  too  soon  ;  that  was  the  worst  of  it. 
If  only  Arabi  had  destroyed  the  Canal 
we  should  have  had  a  great  deal  more 
fun  ;  we  might  have  been  there  now. 
To  be  sure  {ioivering  his  voice)  I  should 
not  have  had  the  happiness  of  meet- 
ing dear  Tom  Claremont's  charming 
daughter. 

Dorothy  {brusquely],.  Please  do  not 
pay  me  compliments.  Remember  I 
cannot  get  away  from  them. 

Sir  Oscar.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the 
hundredth  time  ;  and  it  wasn't  a  com- 
pliment. Did  your  father  teach  you  to 
draw  ? 

Dorothy.  No  ;  but  he  encouraged 
me  to  draw  and  to  study  in  the  galleries. 
He  thought  I  should  be  able  to  support 
myself.  He  knew  he  could  only  leave 
us  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  in 
English  money. 

Sir  Oscar.  Good  heavens  !  what  one 
gives  for  a  weight-carrier  ! 

Dorothy.     A  weight-carrier  ? 

Sir  Oscar.  A  horse  that  can  carry 
twelve  stone  over  plough.  I  forget  you 
are  not  used  to  the  English  we  talk  at 
home.  Clareniont,  I  am  sure,  reared 
you  on  Shakespeare  and  Ford  and  Mar- 
lowe ? 

Dorothy.  Why  do  you  talk  that  other 
English  ? 

Sir  Oscar.  I  don't  know  why.  In 
the  world  one  gets  a  sort  of  jargon.  It 
is  the  same  thing  in  French  ;  what  we 
say  on  the  Boulevards  and  in  the  Cercles 
would  sound  like  high  Dutch  to  Vol- 
taire or  Marmqntel  or  Madame  de 
Sevigne.  Fashion  always  has  its  patois. 
You  know  it  is  a  law  to  itself. 

Dorothy.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
Fashion  and  I  have  never  been  intro- 
duced to  each  other. 

Sir  Oscar  {thinks).  And  yet  what  a 
charming  creature  you  would  look  if  one 
handed  you  over  to  Worth,  and  put  five 
rows  of  pearls  round  your  throat,  and 
gave  you  tan  gloves  up  to  your  elbow, 
and  a  big  fan  with  sapphires  in  the  han- 
dle ! — you  would  take  to  it  in  five 
seconds.  You  have  the  iHernal  fhninin 
in  you,  though  you  work  away  so  bravely 
with  your  dyes  and  your  varnishes  at 
that  ugly  coarse  cloth.  What  an  amuse- 
ment it  would  be  to  teach  you  every- 
thing— to  show  you  your  own  powers, 
to  make  you  understand  all  there  is  in 
44 
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yourself — and  one  must  never  try  to  do 
it,  because  you  are  Tom  Claremont's 
daughter  !  If  one  could  hurt  his 
daughter  one  would  deserve  hanging 
without  court-martial.  {Aloud.)  Might 
I  ask — you  spoke  of  your  mother — did 
my  old  friend  marry  an  Italian  ? 

Dorothy.  My  mother  is  a  German  ; 
she  was  Countess  Hedenige  von  Eran- 
der.  She  met  my  father  in  Rome. 
Her  own  people  have  refused  to  know 
her  since  her  marriage  ;  they  leave  us 
quite  to  ourselves.     She  is  blind. 

Sir  Oscar.  Blind  !  Good  heavens, 
my  poor  child  !  what  have  you  done  to 
Fate  that  you  should  be  so  persecuted  ? 

Dorothy.  Fate  might  be  much  more 
cruel.  I  have  my  blessings.  My 
mother  is  not  at  all  unhappy.  She  is 
of  the  sweetest  temper.  She  has  a 
beautiful  voice  and  sings  beautifully. 
If  she  could  be  reconciled  to  her  own 
people  she  would  desire  nothing  more  ; 
but  they  are  very  hard  of  heart.  They 
thought  the  marriage  beneath  her 
because  my  father  was  not  noble  and 
was  poor  ;  but  if  you  knew  him  you 
knew  that  he  was  worthy  of  an  em- 
press. 

Sir  Oscar.  Most  surely.  {Thinks  to 
himself.)  So  that  is  where  you  get  your 
blond  curls  and  your  little  air  of  hauteur. 
You  are  a  German  aristocrat  at  bottom, 
though  you  have  Claremont's  brown 
eyes,  and  Claremont's  simple  good 
sense.  You  are  really  very  interesting  ; 
and  how  innocently  you  accept  me  tor 
your  father's  friend,  though  for  aught 
you  could  know  I  might  be  only  telling 
you  a  heap  of  falsehoods  ! 

Dorothy  {restlessly).  Is  it  not  very 
strange  this  custodc  does  not  come  ?  He 
left  me  here  once  until  six  ;  but  then  it 
was  only  myself — now  that  he  knows 
you  are  here. 

,5"//-  Oscar.  I  ought  to  have  refreshed 
his  memory  with  five  francs.  But  if  you 
are  not  in  a  hurry  I  am  not  ;  if  he  had 
come  at  the  regulation  hour  I  should 
never  have  found  out  you  were  Clare- 
mont's daughter.  Now  you  will  let  me 
call  on  you,  won't  you  ? 

Dorothy  {hesitating).  Yes — I  suppose 
— I  don't  know — I  will  ask  my  mother. 
She  does  not  wish  people  to  call  ;  she 
dislikes  new  acquaintances. 

Sir  Oscar  {sotto  voce).  Afraid  of  the 
hawks   for  her    dove — one   can    under- 


stand ;  and  she  can't  see  what's  going 
on,  poor  soul.  But  I  shan't  do  the 
child  any  harm  ;  I  should  always  feel 
Tom  Claremont's  ghost  after  me. 

Dorothy  {uneasily).  What  time  is  it  ? 
Perhaps  my  watch  has  stopped. 

Sir  Oscar.  Mine's  half -past  six,  but 
it  may  be  too  fast  ;  I  haven't  listened 
to  the  town  clocks  lately.  Do  tell  me 
more  about  your  father.  Did  he  suffer 
greatly  ?  Ah  !  how  sad  that  is  !  Where 
did  you  say  he  died  ?  At  Camaldoli  ? 
Where  is  Camaldoli  ? 

Dorothy.  It  is  a  monastery  in  the 
hills  which  has  been  changed  into  an 
hotel  ;  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  pine 
forests.  The  physicians  ordered  him  to 
go  to  Davos  Platz  ;  but  we  could  not 
afford  to  move  so  far.  He  was  so 
patient,  so  quiet  ;  it  seems  only  yester- 
day^please  do  not  speak  of  it— 

Sir  Oscar.  If  only  he  had  accepted 
my  living  !  It  is  the  living  of  Rivaux 
— my  own  place.  I  should  have  seen 
you  as  a  little  child  ;  you  would  have 
had  all  an  English  child's  playtime — 
archery,  lawn-tennis,  pony-riding,  boat- 
ing ;  Rivaux  would  please  you,  I  think. 
It's  an  old  Stuart  place  buried  in  very 
deep  woods  ;  you  can  ride  thirty  miles 
on  turf.  I  used  to  call  it  beastly  dull, 
but  of  late  I've  got  fond  of  it  ;  after  the 
glare  and  scorch  of  Egypt  last  year  it 
looked  so  cool  and  green  and  pleasant  I 
was  glad  to  see  it  again. 

Dorothy.  If  I  had  a  place  like  that  I 
should  never  leave  it. 

Sir  Oscar.  Well,  you  know,  I  think 
it  was  much  better  for  the  country  when 
people  didn't  leave  their  places.  .In  the 
last  century  it  was  a  mere  handful  of 
people  who  could  afford  Court  life  in 
London  or  in  Paris,  and  the  country- 
houses  in  England  and  the  chateaux  in 
France  benefited  proportionately  ;  the 
territorial  nobility  and  gentry  lived  in 
their  own  county  or  their  own  province 
all  their  lives.  Now  we've  changed  all 
that  ;  even  the  little  bits  of  folks  think 
they  must  have  their  town  season,  and 
never  go  near  their  places  except  when 
they  have  a  house-party  at  Easter,  or 
for  the  shooting  in  autumn.  They  play 
right  into  the  hands  of  the  Socialists  ;  it 
is  ridiculous  that  heaps  of  great  houses 
and  great  parks  should  all  be  monopo- 
lized by  people  who  are  scarcely  in  them 
six  whole  weeks  out  of  the  year. 
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Dorof/iy.  Why  are  you  in  Florence 
in  April  ? 

.9/;-  Oscar.  Well,  because  I  have  the 
disease  of  the  time  ;  the  French  call  it 
peregrinomanic.  Besides,  you  know,  a 
man  alone — if  I  were  married  I  would 
live  more  than  half  my  time  at  Rivaux. 
As  it  is,  I'm  a  good  deal  there. 

Dorothy.     But  if  you  are  a  soldier  ? 

Sir  Oscar.  Oh,  yes,  I  am  in  the  First 
Life  ;  but  that  doesn't  tie  one  much. 
I  did  go  to  Egypt  ;  I  would  go  anywhere 
else  if  they  sent  us  anywhere  else  ;  but 
they  don't.  Sometimes  I  think  your 
father  was  right.  I  ought  not  to  have 
gone  in  the  Guards  ;  I  might  have 
studied,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ;  instead, 
I  let  all  my  best  years  slip  away  in  that 
idle  London  life  which  makes  one  good 
for  nothing  else. 

DorotJiy.  Have  you  no  relatives  at 
all  ? — no  mother  or  sisters  ? 

Sir  Oscar.  My  mother  died  long  ago  ; 
I  have  two  sisters  ;  entirely  fine  ladies  ; 
they  don't  care  a  hang  about  me,  nor  I 
a  rap  about  them  ;  they  are  larky 
women,  both  of  them,  more  than  I  like. 

Dorothy.  That  is  the  English  which 
is  not  Shakespeare's.  What  does  it 
mean  ? 

Sir  Oscar.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  tell  you.  I  only  meant  to  say 
that  my  sisters  both  married  while  I 
was  at  Eton,  and  there  is  no  sort 
of  sympathy  between  us.  Oh,  I  have 
lots  of  relations— about  five  hundred  ; 
but  I  see  as  little  of  them  as  possible  ; 
they  are  always  wanting  something — my 
county  borough,  or  my  lord-lieutenancy, 
or  my  tenants'  votes,  or  a  hundred 
guineas  for  a  charity  ;  they  are  always 
wanting  something,  if  it's  only  to  be 
asked  to  dine  at  Hurlingham. 

Dorotliy.  You  are  honey,  and  the 
flies  eat  you. 

Sir  Oscar.  Oh,  I  assure  you  I  am 
not  honey  ;  I  can  be  very  bitter  some- 
times, especially  if  I  feel  people  want  to 
get  over  me. 

Dorothy.     To  get  over  ?     That  means 

Sir  Oscar.  .  Well,  in  our  language,  it 
means  cheat  one,  use  one  for  their  own 
purposes. 

Dorothy.  Is  it  not  just  as  easy  to  say 
"  cheat"  as  "  get  over  ?" 

Sir  Oscar.  I  suppose  it  would  be. 
That  slipshod  language  is  a  habit — a  bad 


habit,  like  smoking  cigarettes.  I  hope 
you  don't  smoke,  do  you  ? 

Dorothy.     I  !     Smoke  !     I  —  ! 

Sir  Oscar.  How  dreadfully  scandal- 
ized you  looked  !  I  was  sure  you 
didn't.  If  you  knew  how  sick  one  gets 
of  seeing  the  women  smoke,  and  making 
believe  they  like  it,  and  spoiling  their 
lips  and  their  breath  ! 

Dorothy.  I  did  not  know  women  ever 
smoked.     In  what  country  do  they  .' 

Sir  Oscar.  In  that  very  queer 
country  which  you  happily  have  never 
traversed — society.  If  you  had  smoked , 
however,  I  have  some  cigarettes  wiih 
me,  and  it  might  have  made  you  feel 
less  hungry. 

Dorothy.  Thanks,  I  am  not  hungry, 
I  have  eaten  my  buns.  But  you  must 
want  your  dinner  terribly,  colonel — Sir 
Oscar — I  am  not  sure  what  you  are 
called  ? 

Sir  Oscar.  My  men  call  me  the  first  ; 
society  the  second.  You  can  call  me 
whatever  you  like,  so  long  as  you  don't 
call  me  de  trop  or  impertinent.  You  did 
think  me  impertinent,  didn't  you  ? 

Dorothy.  Yes,  a  little.  You  see, 
when  one  is  working,  as  I  am,  one  is  so 
much  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  pass 
through  ;  and  my  mother  is  always  so 
anxious  that  I  should  speak  to  no 
strangers.  I  cannot  help  answering  now 
and  then,  because  they  ask  me  questions 
about  my  work  or  about  the  pictures, 
and  sometimes  they  are  very  kind  and 
agreeable — sometimes  they  are  rude. 

Sir  Oscar.  I  was  in  the  latter  cate- 
gory, but  I  shall  never  be  so  again. 
Your  mother  is  quite  right  ;  you  are 
much  too — young — to  speak  to  people 
you  see  in  these  places  that  are  open  to 
the  public. 

Dorothy  {gayl]).  But  when  one  works 
for  the  public  ! 

Sir  Oscar.  I  can't  believe  you  do. 
I  mean,  you  know,  it  seems  awfully 
wrong  that  you  should  need  to  work 
hard,  while  here  am  I — 

Dorothy.  What  has  that  to  do  with 
it  ?  There  is  nothing  wrong  about  it. 
That  is  the  sort  of  thing  the  Commu- 
nists say  ;  but  an  English  gentleman — 

Sir  Oscar.  May  feel  ashamed  of  him- 
self, mayn't  he  ?  I  mean,  you  know, 
that  to  see  a  little  lady  of  your  years, 
and  your — your  appearance — shutting 
herself  up  all  day  and  toiling  away  for 
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her  mother,  makes  one's  own  selfish, 
idle,  self-indulgent  life  seem  the  most 
hateful  thing  under  the  sun, 

Dorothy.  I  do  not  see  it  at  all.  I 
am  not  the  least  bit  of  a  radical.  I  am 
sure  it  is  all  these  inequalities  which 
make  life  picturesque  ;  if  it  were  all  a 
dead  level,  there  would  be  no  hills  to 
climb,  no  valleys  to  repose  in  ;  I  think  it 
delightful  that  there  should  be  people 
rich  enough  and  happy  enough  to  enjoy 
themselves  all  their  lives  long.  If  I 
were  living  near  Rivaux,  I  should  be  the 
better  for  Rivaux  every  time  I  walked 
through  it  ;  I  should  not  want  to  own  it. 
To  hear  the  birds  sing,  to  see  the  prim- 
roses come  out — 

Sir  Oscar  {admiringly).  What  a  phil- 
osopher you  are  !  I  recognize  Clare- 
mont's  spirit  in  that  admirable  unselfish- 
ness, in  that  absolute  absence  of  envy  ; 
he  was  always  like  that.  He  came  to 
Rivaux  once  in  my  father's  time,  and  I 
remember  that  he  enjoyed  it  just  in  your 
spirit  ;  he  said  he  made  it  his  own 
through  his  eyes.  Are  you  his  only 
child  ? 

Dorothy.  Yes.  He  taught  me  all  I 
know.     Were  I  only  more  like  him  ! 

Sir  Oscar.  I  think  you  are  very  like 
him.  Perhaps  the  best  gift  of  all  he 
gave  you  has  been  that  of  his  cheerful 
content  and  sweet  ungrudging  justice  to 
all  men.  It  is  such  a  rare  quality  in 
private  as  in  public  life  ;  no  doubt  it  is 
so  rare  because  it  is  only  possible  to  the 
highest  natures. 

Dorothy.  How  well  you  understood 
him  ! 

Sir  Oscar.  Perhaps  I  understand 
him  better  by  my  memories  of  him  than 
I  did  when  I  was  a  lad,  too  eager  to 
enjoy  myself  to  care  much  for  anything 
else.  If  I  had  followed  his  example 
and  his  counsels,  I  should  have  been  a 
very  different  man  and  a  much  more 
useful  one  in  my  generation. 

Dorothy.  You  have  been  fighting  in 
Egypt. 

Sir  Oscar.  Is  that  useful  ?  Well, 
anybody  could  have  done  what  I  did  — 
lost  three  chargers  and  hunted  down  a 
few  poor  beasts  of  fellahs.  I  made  some 
sketches  certainly,  but  they're  not  worth 
much.  Those  marvellous  sunsets,  and 
hard  white  moons — one  could  not  re- 
produce them  if  one  were  Turner  him- 
self. 


Dorothy  {in  awe).  Did  you  really 
kill  an  Egyptian  ? 

Sir  Oscar.  I  really  did — three  or 
four,  I  believe.  One  was  there  to  do 
it,  you  know.  I  would  rather  they  had 
been  Germans  or  Russians.  It  seems  a 
little  too  like  mowing  down  grass. 

Dorothy.  I  suppose  it  had  to  be 
done,  as  you  say  ;  but  it  is  horrible — to 
see  any  one  sit  there — drawing — and  to 
think  that  they  have  killed  others  a  few 
months  ago  ;  you  cannot  fancy  how 
terrible  it  seems  !     It  frightens  me — 

Sir  Oscar  {sfniling).  Desdemona  was 
frightened,  but  she  liked  it.  Women 
always  do  like  it. 

Dorothy.     I  do  not  like  it. 

^/>  Oscar.  Oh,  yes,  you  do.  You 
are  not  quite  so  sincere  as  usual  when 
you  say  you  don't. 

Dorothy  {coloring).  Perhaps — I  do 
not  know — yes,  perhaps  in  a  way  I  like 
it.  It  seems  wonderful  to  think  you 
have  killed  men  last  year  and  would  not 
hurt  me  ;  but  still  it  is  terrible  to  think 
of— 

Sir  Oscar.  Precisely  ;  it  was  terrible 
to  Desdemona. 

Dorothy.     Desdemona  ! 

Sir  Oscar.  Yes  ;  you  remember  she 
loved  him  for  the  perils  he  had  passed, 
and  I  dare  say  a  little  also  for  the  dam- 
age he  had  done. 

Dorothy  {hurriedly).  I  don't  see — I 
mean —  How  very  strange  it  is  that 
the  custode  does  not  come  !  the  light 
seems  growing  less  ;  it  will  soon  be 
dusk. 

Sir  Oscar  {cheerfully).  Of  course  the 
old  fellow  will  come  when  night  falls. 
They  are  sure  to  shut  the  palace  up 
carefully.  Do  you  know  that  I  am 
beginning  to  believe  in  fate  ? 

Dorothy.  Indeed  ?  Because  an 
Italian  doorkeeper  has  forgotten  his 
keys  ? 

Sir  Oscar.  Well,  yes,  and  for  other 
things.  Oddly  enough,  I  hated  coming 
into  Italy.  I  had  got  together  a  nice 
lot  of  people  for  Easter  down  at  my 
place  ;  and  after  that  I  meant  to  spend 
May  in  Paris  ;  I  like  Paris  immensely, 
and  my  horses  are  running  there  ;  but 
an  old  friend  of  mine  telegraphed  to  me 
that  he  was  dying  in  Rome.  He  had 
set  his  heart  on  seeing  me,  meant  to 
make  me  guardian  to  his  boy,  and  all 
that  ;    a  nice  sort  of  guardian,  you  will 
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say  ;  but,  however,  he'd  got  that  idea 
in  his  head,  and  he  was  down  with 
typhoid,  and  the  boy  all  alone  with  him; 
so  I  went.  He  didn't  die,  not  a  bit  of 
it  ;  and  he's  going  home  next  week. 
But  he  would  have  died,  I  am  sure,  if 
I'd  stayed  in  London,  out  of  the  very 
perversity  of  things.  So  as  he  got  well 
and  I  found  myself  in  Italy  I  stopped  a 
few  days  here  on  my  way  back  just  to 
see  the  pictures  and  things,  and  I 
thought  I'd  take  a  sketch  of  the  Arrazzi 
rooms  for  Rivaux,  for  I  recollected 
them  ;  and  so — and  so,  you  see — you 
know  now  why  I  begin  to  believe  in 
fate. 

Dorothy.  I  really  do  not.  You  say 
your  friend  would  have  died  if  you  had 
stayed  at  home  ;  so  there  can't  be  any 
fate  at  all— only  a  rigmarole  contradic- 
tory set  of  chances. 

Sir  Oscar.  That  is  very  unkind  ;  I 
only  meant  that  things  go  like  that.  As 
I  set  off  to  see  him  die,  he  didn't  die  ; 
if  I  had  stayed  at  home,  he  would  have 
died  inevitably,  so  that  I  should  have 
been  full  of  self-reproach  all  the  rest  of 
my  days.  I  believe  in  fate,  though  you 
refuse  to  see  its  hand. 

Dorothy.  I  cannot  see  anything 
except  a  natural  sequence  of  circum- 
stances. 

Sir  Oscar.  Well,  but  why  is  it  that 
one  "  sequence  of  circumstances"  leaves 
a  rnan  just  where  he  was  before,  and 
another  alters  everything  and  brings  him 
across  somebody  who  changes  the  face 
of  things  for  him  ? 

Dorothy  {with  a  little  ejnbarrass77ient). 
A  custode,  for  instance,  who  keeps  one 
without  luncheon  and  makes  one  late 
for  dinner  !  Well,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he 
is  not  met  with  every  day.  You  must 
be  very  hungry,  Sir  Oscar. 

Sir  Oscar.  I  am,  I  grant  ;  but  it 
don't  matter  ;  we  were  awfully  hungry 
at  times  in  Egypt.  The  cook  was  all 
there,  but  the  food  wasn't.  Here  we 
are  like  those  poor  brutes  that  the 
Chinese  kill  by  hanging  them  up  in  a 
cage  in  sight  of  a  meat-shop.  There  is 
food  all  round  us  in  Florence,  but  we 
can't  get  at  it.  There  is  a  kind  of  scent 
of  dinner  in  the  air,  isn't  there  ? 

Dorothy.  I  hardly  perceive  it.  Do 
you  hear  the  nightingales  in  Boboli  ? 

Sir  Oscar.  Ah  !  you  see  that  is  the 
difference  between  our  ages.     Sunset  to 


you  suggests  nightingales,  and  tome  din- 
ner. 

Dorothy.  But  you  must  hear  the 
nightingales.     Listen  ! 

Sir  Oscar.  Very  pretty.  Where  are 
they  ? 

Dorothy.  In  Boboli,  the  gardens 
yonder.  Are  your  gardens  at  Rivaux 
eciual  to  ours,  with  their  dark  ilexes  and 
their  moss-grown  marbles  ? 

Sir  Oscar.  They  are  another  sort  of 
garden  altogether.  Italian  gardens  are 
meant  for  moonlight  nights  and  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  and  perhaps  a  dagger  glisten- 
ing somewhere  under  the  white  lilies  ; 
ours  are  made  rather  for  sunny  after- 
noons and  lawn-tennis,  and  tea  in  Wor- 
cester cups,  and  Kate  Greenaway's  little 
girls,  and  all  kinds  of  cigars.  There  is 
an  old  Dutch  garden  though  at  Rivaux, 
very  prim  and  shady,  and  full  of  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  which  might  please  you, 
and  where  you  would  sit  under  clipped 
walls  of  box  and  read  old  Herrick.  Do 
you  think  you  will  come  to  England  this 
year  ? 

Dorothy.  This  year  !  we  never  go 
there  or  anywhere.  I  have  never  even 
seen   England.     I  was  born  here. 

Sir  Oscar.  Florence  has  been  always 
a  fortunate  city  !  I  should  be  so  glad 
if  you  and  your  mother  would  come  to 
Rivaux.  I  have  lots  of  ladies  who 
honor  me  there. 

Dorothy  (lai/ghs  a  little).  Fancy  me 
in  my  gray  gown  among  a  number  of 
grand  people.  Do  you  know  I  have 
never  been  to  a  party  of  any  kind  in  all 
my  life,  nor  to  any  theatre,  even  though 
we  are  in  the  land  of  Mimi? 

Sir  Oscar.  How  delightful  !  How  I 
should  like  to  be  the  first  to  drive  you 
down  the  Champs  Elysees  at  the  retour 
du  Bois,  or  take  you  on  a  Saturday  to 
Hurlingham  or  Ranelagh,  and  to  the 
opera  afterward  !  I  wonder  if  it  would 
strike  you  as  bewilderingly  enchanting 
or  preposterously  absurd.  Sometimes 
the  whole  thing  seems  to  me  the  hugest 
farce  under  the  sun. 

Dorothy.  Listen  !  {the  nightingales 
sing  louder  in  the  gardens  on  the  other 
side  of  the  court  beloiv). 

Sir  Oscar.  The  last  nightingales  I 
heard  were  at  Marlow.  We  had  sailed 
down  the  river  and  dined  ;  they  chaff- 
ed me  about  going  out  to  Egypt,  said 
I  and  my  charger  should  sink  overhead 
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down  in  the  sand,  like  the  Master  of 
Ravensvvood,  you  know.  What  trash 
we  all  talked  ;  and  when  we  were  a 
minute  silent  there  was  the  shouting  of 
the  birds — for  they  do  shout,  you  know 
— and  little  Nessie  Hamilton  said  that 
Nilsson  wasn't  a  patch  on  them.  {Is 
silent  ihinkuig.)  What  a  beast  I  am  to 
speak  of  Nessie  Hamilton  to  her  !  to 
be  sure  it  don't  hurt  her,  she  don't 
know  what  brutes  we  were  at  Marlow 
that  night  while  the  nightingales  sang  on 
through  it  all  just  outside  the  windows. 
How  pretty  she  looks  !  the  little  gray 
frock  is  enchanting,  it  makes  her  look 
as  if  she  had  dressed  up  as  a  boy-monk 
for  a  freak.  These  dusky  rooms  with  all 
their  tapestries,  and  just  that  fair  curly 
hair  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  the  birds 
trilling  away  outside — it's  much  better 
than  Marlow  ;  it's  a  scene  out  of  some 
old  drama  of  Massinger  or  Ford.  How 
reverent  she  looks  as  she  listens  to  those 
birds  !  she  has  the  face  of  a  girl  at 
prayer,  I  should  like  her  to  think  of 
me  in  her  prayers.  Somehow  one  fan- 
cies it  would  do  one  good  if  there  be 
anything  better  than  this  life. 

\^T/ie  big  hell  of  S.  Maria  dei  Fiori 
rings  for  the  Ave  Alaria. 

Dorothy  {iHsing  with  agitation).  That 
is  the  Venii  tre  !  and  they  do  riot  come  ! 
What  shall  1  do  ?  Whatever  will  my 
mother  think  ?  Can  we  make  no  one 
hear  ? 

Sir  Oscar.  Won't  the  nightingales 
console  you  ? 

Dorothy.  Oh,  pray  do  not  make  a 
jest  of  it  !  Only  think  how  wretched 
my  mother  will  be,  expecting  me  hour 
after  hour — I  am  never  later  than  five — 
and  nobody  is  with  her  but  our  stupid 
Teresina  ;  and  they  do  not  dream  I  am 
here,  because  I  went  out  to  paint  in  the 
Spanish  cloister  and  came  here  instead 
because  the  church  was  shut  up.  Oh, 
cannot  you  make  them  hear  ?  Do  call 
— shout  out — as  if  you  were  telling  the 
Life  Guards  to  charge  I 

Sir  Oscar.  I  will  do  my  very  best.  I 
do  shout  a  good  deal,  especially  on  a  field- 
day,  and  still  more  when  my  yacht's 
shipping  heavy  seas  and  the  skipper's  a 
duffer  ;  here  goes  ! 

\^Leans  out  of  the  window  and  hal- 
loo s ;  there  is  no  response  save  from  an 
echo. 


Dorothy  {in  despair).     No 


hear 


Oh,  how  terrible  it  is  !      Whatever  can 
I  do? 

Sir  Oscar.  I  fear  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done.  I  would  get  down  the  wall 
somehow  or  another,  but  these  con- 
founded French  windows  — French  win- 
dows in  an  Italian  palace  ! — are  too 
narrow  for  me  to  squeeze  through  them  ; 
you  see,  unluckily,  I'm  the  big  Guards- 
man of  Punch'' s  pictures.  If  I  only  knew 
what  to  do  !  I'm  afraid  I  must  bore 
you  horribly. 

Dorothy.  Oh,  no  !  you  are  so  kind, 
and  I  am  so  selfish.  I  forget  how  you 
must  want  your  dinner. 

Sir  Oscar.  That  is  a  minor  ill  ;  I 
have  been  hungry  ere  now  and  have 
survived  it.  What  concerns  me  is  the 
worry  for  yourself  and  your  mother  at 
home.  Of  course  it  will  end  all  right  ; 
we  are  not  shut  up  here  to  endure  the 
fate  of  the  Ugolini  ;  somebody  will 
come  some  time  ;  but  meantime  you 
must  be  beginning  to  hate  the  sight  of 
me. 

Dorothy  {naively).  No,  indeed,  you 
have  made  me  forget  the  time  ;  you 
have  been  very  kind.  I  should  feel 
much  more  frightened  if  I  were    alone. 

Sir  Oscar  [to  himself).  How  sweetly 
she  says  that  !  and  not  an  idea  of  any  sus- 
picion of  me.  Good  heavens  !  what  cap- 
ital Nessie  Hamilton,  or  any  of  them, 
would  have  made  out  of  this  as  a  "  situ- 
ation." What  affected  fears,  what  nasty 
modesties,  what  suggestive  attitudes  they 
would  have  got  out  of  it  !  This  child 
only  thinks  that  her  mother  is  crying  at 
home,  and  that  I  want  my  dinner.  (Jle 
makes  the  tour  of  the  three  apartments 
which  are  open,  and  returns.)  I  have 
tried  to  force  each  of  the  doors,  but  they 
defy  me.  There  is  no  exit  of  any  sort 
possible.  What  can  I  do  ?  You  know 
the  place.  Command  me.  I  will  do 
the  possible  and  the  impossible. 

Dorothy  {growing pale).  I  think  there 
is  nothing  you  can  do,  as  you  can  make 
no  one  hear.  It  is  quite  inexplicable. 
The  man  must  have  drunk  too  much 
and  gone  to  sleep — and  it  is  nearly  dark. 

Sir  Oscar.  How  those  nightingales 
do  go  on  ;  their  little  voices  penetrate 
where  mine  is  lost — the  superior  power 
of  sweetness  over  volume.  It  looks 
darker  here  than  it  is  outside,  because 
of  all  these  tapestries.  To  think  you 
have  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day  ! 
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Dorothy.  I  do  not  mind  that  ;  I  often 
eat  nothing  all  day.  Would  you  like  to 
smoke  ?  I  think  you  said  you  had 
cigars. 

Sir  Oscar.  No,  thanks  ;  I  don't  care 
about  it.      It  would  only    bother  you. 

Dorothy.  Indeed,  no  ;  I  do  not 
mind.  You  say  if  you  smoke  you  feel 
less  hungry. 

Sir  Oscar.  Well,  I'll  go  and  light  up 
in  the  next  room  to  show  you  how  I  ap- 
preciate your  kindness.  {He  goes  and 
smokes  and  reflects.)  On  my  honor,  if 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  love  at  first 
sight,  I  am  in  love  !  After  all,  what 
could  one  find  better  than  Tom  "Clare- 
mont's  daughter?  He  was  the  finest 
fellow  that  ever  lived  ;  beggared  himself 
for  sake  of  being  honest  to  his  Church 
and  loyal  to  his  opinions;  he  was  a"scholar 
and  a  gentleman,  every  inch  of  him.  If 
I've  anything  decent  in  me,  it  is  to  Clare- 
mont  that  I  owe  it.  I  was  a  horrid 
little  spoiled  bumptious  ass  when  I 
went  to  him,  and  ne  made  a  man  of 
me.  If  I  fell  away  from  his  teachings 
afterward  it  was  nobody's  fault  but  my 
own.  She's  infinitely  charming,  she  is 
so  utterly  innocent,  and  yet  you  can  see 
she  could  hold  her  own  very  bravely. 
What  a  pretty  voice,  too  !  and  what  a 
complexion,  like  a  rose  leaf  !  After  all, 
Piver  can't  give  them  anything  that 
looks  like  the  real  thing.  I  wonder 
what  she  would  say  if  she  were  told  I 
thought  of  her  seriously— box  my  ears, 
I  fancy,  metaphorically.  It  sounds 
awfully  ridiculous,  when  I've  been 
afraid  of  being  caught  by  women  ever 
since  I  was  twenty,  and  when  I've  seen 
her  just  a  few  hours  ago  in  these  rooms  ; 
but  I  think  one  might  do  worse.  I'd 
always  an  idea  of  finding  somebody  out 
of  the  common  run  ;  I'm  that  sick  of 
all  our  women,  they  are  so  terribly  alike  ; 
and  then,  you  know  those  girls  would 
marry  the  devil  himself  if  he  made  good 
settlements.  Now,  this  one,  I  believe 
she'd  go  on  painting  linen  to  the  end  of 
her  days  rather  than  sell  herself.  What 
immense  fun  it  would  be  to  show  her 
the  world  ;  I  am  sure  she's  got  it  in 
her  to  enjoy  herself  ;  shut  up  with  a 
blind  mother,  and  forced  to  drudge  in 
galleries  for  her  livelihood,  she  must  be 
like  a  bird  in  a  cage.  If  one  had  her 
with  one,  and  just  took  her  to  Paris,  and 
gave  Worth  carte  blanche.,  what  a  picture 


she'd  be  in  a  month  !  and  it  would  do 
one  good  to  hear  her  laugh  ;  yet  I  think 
she'd  hate  it  all,  and  like  to  get  to  the 
greenery  and  roses  down  at  Rivaux — at 
least,  I  fancy  so.  I  fancy  she'd  always 
like  the  country  best,  and  perhaps  she'd 
like  riding,  she's  the  figure  that  ought  to 
ride  well.  Good  heavens  !  to  be  tied 
down  here  in  the  heat,  painting  saints  and 
godesses  and  landscapes  on  cloth  for  a 
lot  of  dealers  and  Yankees  !  It  is  atro- 
cious !  Andromeda  and  the  rock  was 
nothing  to  it.  And  so  brave  and  so  ([uiet 
and  so  grateful  as  she  is  about  it  !  and 
only  thinking  of  her  mother,  never  a  bit 
of  herself.  It  seems  a  shame  to  make 
love  to  her  shut  up  alone  with  me  as 
she  is,  it  would  only  frighten  her  ;  and 
it's  growing  dark  as  pitch.  It  will  be 
very  horrid  for  her  ;  one  must  not  say 
anything  that  would  scare  her  ;  it 
would  be  too  unfair,  {He  throws  the 
end  of  the  cigarette  in  a  corner,  and  looks 
around  the  room.)  If  only  one  could 
find  a  bit  of  light  it  would  comfort  her  ; 
it's  odious  to  her,  poor  child,  to  be 
alone  with  a  stranger  like  this.  If  she 
weren't  so  unsuspicious  she  would  think 
I'd  bribed  the  custode.  {Sees  on  a  marble 
console  an  end  of  wax  ca?idle  :  takes  it 
and  goes  to  her.)  Here's  an  atom  of  wax 
candle,  I  found  it  in  that  inner  room, 
I'll  try  and  light  it,  though  I've  only 
fusees,  and  stick  it  in  one  of  those 
candelabra  ;  it  will  be  better  than  noth- 
ing. Perhaps  they  will  see  a  light  in 
those  windows,  and  come  up,  some  of 
them.  There  !  A  feeble  illumination, 
but  still  it  will  serve  to  keep  ghosts  away. 
If  they  imprison  people  here  they  ought 
to  leave  a  lamp  or  two  and  something 
in  the  cupboard  to  eat.  Pray  don't  be 
alarmed  at — at — about  anything.  Miss 
Claremont.  I'll  go  in  the  farthest  room, 
if  you  like,  and  you  can  pile  the  furni- 
ture between  us — 

Dorothy  {simply).  Why  should  I  do 
that  1  I  should  be  more  alarmed  if  I 
were  alone.  I  am  a  little — just  a  little 
— ^afraid  of  being  in  the  dark.  My  fa- 
ther was  always  angry  with  me  for  being 
so  ;  he  said  it  was  to  distrust  Nature, 
to  limit  the  power  of  God  ;  of  course  it 
is  if  one  reason  about  it  ;  but  one  can't 
always  reason  ;  at  least,  I  can't. 

Sir  Oscar.  No  pretty  woman  ever 
should  !  Don't  be  angry  with  me.  It 
slipped  out  unawares.     You  see,  it  was 
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such  a  natural  reply  to  you.  {Thinks 
to  himself?)  You  are  adorable  !  It  never 
enters  your  head  that  I  might  be  a 
brute.  On  my  soul,  I  will  be  the  lion 
to  your  Una.  1  don't  think  I've  led  a 
very  decent  life  ;  but  no  old  woman 
could  be  more  careful  of  you  than 
I  will  be.  Only  there  will  be  the  mis- 
chief to  pay  if  we  do  stay  here  all  night 
and  the  gossips  get  hold  of  my  name  in 
the  morning.  They  will  damn  you, 
poor  child,  for  all  the  rest  of  your  days. 
The  world  don't  believe  in  Una.  What 
a  blackguard  world  it  is  !  {Aloud?)  Hark 
at  your  nightingales  !  Did  your  father 
ever  recite  to  you  Ford's  "  Lutist  and 
Nightingale  ?  "  I  almost  think  it  is  the 
finest  poem  in  the  English  language. 

Dorothy.  It  is  very  beautiful — 1  know 
it  by  heart.  Only  there  is  one  fault 
in  all  the  poets  when  they  write  of 
nightingales.  They  speak  of  her  as  sad. 
Now,  it  is  he  who  is  most  joyous. 

Sir  Oscar.  To  be  sure  ;  you  are 
quite  right.  That  blunder  comes  from 
^don  !  Hark  at  them  !  What  a  flood 
of  song  !     What  rivalry  ! 

Dorothy.  Do  they  sing  like  that  in 
England  ? 

Sir  Oscar.     I  think  not. 

Dorothy.  Perhaps  in  England  they 
cannot  see  their  notes  ;  there  are  no 
fireflies  to  light  them  !  {she  meets  his 
glance,  and  colors  and  looks  away.)  Tell 
me  all  about  Egypt  ;  that  will  pass  the 
time.  I  am  so  fond  of  stories  ;  my 
father  used  to  tell  me  so  many. 

Sir  Oscar.  Ah,  I  haven't  your 
father's  talent.  I've  talked  what  you 
call  bad  English  so  many  years  that  I've 
lost  all  power  of  speaking  in  the  sort  of 
language  you  like.  I  can  tell  you  what 
I  saw  myself,  but  I'm  afraid  I  shall  tell 
it  ill.  The  thing  that  hurt  me  most  was 
the  death  of  poor  Black  Douglas,  my 
best  horse  ;  I  bred  him  myself  at  Rivaux 
six  years  ago  ;  an  Arab  stabbed  him,  in 
a  thicket  of  reeds,  and  he  carried  me 
five  miles  home,  to  camp,  with  the  knife 
sticking  in  him,  and  then  dropped. 

[He  tells  her  about  Egypt  for  half  an 
hour  ;  the  bells  sound  half -past  eight  j 
it  grows  dark  outside ;  the  candle  burns 
low. 

Sir  Oscar  (aloud).  That  fellow  hasn't 
twenty  minutes  more  life  in  him  ;  per- 
haps there  are  some  other  bits  of  wax 
somewhere.      Kassassin,    do   you    say  ? 


Oh,  no,  it  wasn't  anything  wonderful  ; 
it  was  a  melee  we  cut  and  thrust  and 
charged  and  recharged,  but  we  didn't 
know  very  well  what  we  were  doing. 
It  is  always  so  with  us  English,  you 
know  ;  we  go  into  the  thing  as  if  it  were 
polo,  and  we  get  out  of  it,  God  knows 
how.  I  wish  we  could  get  out  of  this. 
I'm  sure  I  wish  we  could,  for  your  sake 
— you  begin  to  look  so  tired.  It's 
quite  shocking  for  you  to  have  gone  all 
day  on  those  two  buns,  and  not  even  a 
drop  of  water. 

Dorothy.  If  I  could  let  my  mother 
know  I  am  safe  !  She  will  imagine 
every  dreadful  accident  under  the  sun, 
and  they  will  never  think  to  come  here 
■ — at  least,  I  fear  not. 

Sir  Oscar.  Perhaps  they  may,  later 
on  ;  I  always  fancied  there  was  nothing 
money  couldn't  do  for  one,  but  this  is 
certainly  a  facer.  {Be  thinks)  I  should 
like  to  tell  her  all  I  think  of  her  ;  but  I 
suppose  it  would  be  brutal  when  she  is 
shut  up  like  this  ;  it  might  frighten  her, 
she  wouldn't  understand.  On  my 
honor,  I  never  felt  so  inclined  to  marry 
a  M^oman  before  ;  but  she  might  be 
frightened  or  angry  ;  she  can't  get  away 
from  me  ;  it  won't  do  to  embarrass  her. 
It's  likely  enough  we  shan't  get  out  till 
morning  ;  it  will  be  awfully  cruel  for 
her.  What  a  tale  they'd  make  of  it  in 
the  clubs  if  it  were  to  get  wind  ;  I  sup- 
pose they'd  chaff  me  and  call  me  Scipio 
for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

Dorothy  {with  distress).  How  can 
they  possibly  treat  me  like  this  !— they 
know  me  so  well,  I  come  here  so  con- 
tinually. Of  course  it  is  not  like  the 
galleries,  which  they  must  close  ;  but 
still  they  ought  to  shut  up  the  palace  at 
sunset. 

Sir  Oscar.  They  have  forgotten  this 
particular  corner  of  it.  Pray  don't  fret  ; 
if  I  could  get  them  to  come  by  breaking 
my  neck  I  assure  you  I  wouldn't  hesi- 
tate a  minute  ;  but  when  I  can't  get  out 
of  any  one  of  the  windows  ! — there  are 
moments,  and  these  are  one  of  them,  in 
which  one  feels  that  it  may  occasionally 
be  better  to  be  a  midge  than  a  giant. 

Dorothy.  If  you  could  get  out  of  the 
windows  you  could  do  nothing  ;  they 
are  an  immense  height. 

Sir  Oscar.  I  would  chance  it,  for 
your  sake. 

Dorothy  {smiling).     Or— to  dine  ? 
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Sir  Oscar.  That  is  very  cruel.  Have 
I  shown  any  remembrance  that  I  have 
not  dined  ?  Indeed,  after  that  cigarette 
which  you  so  kindly  allowed  me,  I  am 
quite  refreshed  body  and  spirit.  But 
that  you  should  not  even  have  a  glass 
of  water  distresses  me  infinitely. 

Dorothy  {the  tears  coming  to  her  eyes). 
Oh,  all  that  does  not  matter  in  the 
least.  It  is  to  think  how  unhappy  my 
poor  mother  must  be  !  And  you  know 
everything  is  so  much  worse  to  those 
who  are  blind.  They  feel  they  can  do 
nothing. 

Sir  Oscar  {moves  restlessly).  '.  'Pray, 
pray,  don't  cry.  I  never  can  stand  see- 
ing a  woman  cry.  I  know  its  awful  for 
you,  and  one  feels  such  a  fool  not  to 
be  able  to  do  something.  Perhaps  I 
could  smash  the  door  if  I  put  my 
shoulder  to  it.     Shall  I  try  ? 

Dorothy.  No,  I  think  you  could  not 
move  it  ;  these  doors  are  so  strong  ; 
and  they  would  put  you  in  prison  after- 
ward. 

Sir  Oscar.  I  would  chance  that.  If 
it  won't  frighten  you  I'll  try  if  I  can't 
smash  the  panels  in  ;  I'm  about  as 
strong  as  most  men.  I  see  nothing  else 
for  it.      Here  goes  ! 

Dorothy.  Oh  !  pray  don't  ;  you  may 
hurt  yourself,  and  they  will  be  so  angry. 
Sir  Oscar  {sfniling).  My  dear  I'm  more 
likely  to  hurt  the  wall.  The  worst  of 
it  is,  that  these  things  they  made  in  the 
dark  ages  are  so  confoundedly  well 
made  that  they'd  almost  resist  artillery. 
If  it  were  a  door  in  my  house  in  Lon- 
don, we'd  send  it  flying  into  splinters  in 
two  seconds.  Stand  out  of  the  way  and 
let  me  have  a  try  before  the  candle  goes 
out  ;  you  won't  mind  my  taking  my 
coat  off  ? 

Dorothy  {thinks  to  herself) .  How  kind 
he  is,  and  how  good,  and  how  strong  ! 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  him  all  my  life. 
If  he  should  hurt  himself  ! — if  the  door 
were  to  fall  on  hira  ! 

Sir  Oscar  {looking  at  her).  Why,  how 
pale  you  are  !  Do  you  think  the  thing 
will  tumble  on  me  like  the  gates  of  Gaza  ? 
Pray  don't  be  frightened.  I  thought 
you  were  such  a  cool  courageous  little 
lady.  I  assure  you  the  only  damage  done 
will  be  to  these  very  handsome  panels, 
and  money  will  repair  that.  Now,  see 
here,  I  am  going  to  try.  If  I  fail,  vou 
will  be  no  worse  off  ;  if  I  succeed,  you 


can  run  away  as  soon  as  the  door's 
down,  and  they'll  never  know  that  you 
have  been  shut  up  here  with  me,  don't 
you  see  ?  {Thinks.)  What  an  innocent 
it  is  !  She  don't  dream  that  people 
might  say  horrid  things  !  Here  is  the 
real  innocence — Una's  innocence — too 
pure  even  to  imagine  evil,  and  knowing 
no  fear.  I  always  wished  to  find  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  I  thought  to  find  the 
four-leaved  shamrock  !  {Aloud.)  Will 
you  please  stand  out  of  the  way  and 
hold  that  candle  while  I  try  ?  Here 
goes  ! 

\Puts  his  shoulder  to  the  door  ;  heaves 
and  pushes  vainly  for  ten  minutes  ;  pauses 
to  take  breath. 

Dorothy  {with  clasped  hands).  Oh, 
pray  do  not  try  to  do  it,  you  will  hurt 
yourself  ;  you  must  be  bruised  and 
strained  already  ;  and  if  you  did  knock 
it  down  they  would  put  you  in  the 
Pargello.  You  know  this  is  the  king's 
palace  ! 

^/>  Oscar  {laughing).  They  won't  be- 
head me  ;  perhaps  they'll  behead  the 
custode.  Don't  think  I'm  going  to  give 
in  ;  I  haven't  got  safe  out  of  Egypt  only 
to  go  down  before  a  wooden  door.  {He 
tries  again  ;  and  sends  the  panels  flying 
in  splinters.)  There  !  I  knew  I  should 
beat  the  confounded  thing.  Now  you 
are  free,  my  bonny  bird.  Will  you  run 
down  the  stairs  and  leave  me  here,  or 
will  you  prefer  me  to  go  and  call  them  ? 

Dorothy.  Oh,  how  strong  you  are  ! 
How  beautiful  to  be  as  strong  as  that  ! 

Sir  Oscar  {smiling).  Hercules  al- 
ways wins  by  a  head  with  you  ladies. 
That  unhappy  door  !  it  is  only  good  to 
split  up  for  matches  ;  but  1  know  Pan- 
nissera  ;*  he'll  make  it  all  square. 
Why,  you  are  paler  than  you  were  be- 
fore !     What  is  the  matter  ? 

Dorothy  {gathering  up  her  colors  and 
brushes).  I  am  only  so  glad,  and  it 
seems  so  wonderful  to  be  as  strong  as 
you  are  '  You  rent  the  door  as  I  should 
paper. 

Sir  Oscar.  Not  quite  ;  it  took  me 
fifteen  minutes.  Don't  be  in  such  a 
tremendous  hurry.  I — I — want  to  ask 
you  something, 

Dorothy.  I  cannot  wait  a  moment, 
indeed  I  cannot.    I  shall  run  all  the  way 


*  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies  at  the  Court 
of  Italy. 
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home.     It  must  be  nearly  nine  o'clock. 
Think,  of  mamma  ! 

Sir  Oscar.  Yes  ;  but  I  want  a  word, 
just  a  word,  with  you  first  before  any  one 
comes  up-stairs.  They  must  have  heard 
that  row  down  below.  Do  wait  one 
second  ;  you  can  run  off  afterward  as 
soon  as  you  please  ;  but  I  must  say  it  if 
I  die  for  it.  Half  a  day  like  this  counts 
more  than  half  a  year,  don't  you  think 
so  ?  I  don't  know  what  you  feel  about 
me,  I  can't  hope  that  you  feel  any- 
thing ;  but  what  I  feel  is  just  this — you 
please  me  more  than  any  woman  that 
ever  lived.  Will  you  come  and  live  at 
Rivaux — as  my  wife  ?  By  George,  there 
is  the  candle  gone  out  !  well,  it  served 
our  time.  My  dear  little  love,  don't  be 
frightened  ;  will  you  give  me  your  hand  ; 


we  will  feel  our  way  down-stairs.  But 
before  we  go  out  do  answer  me. 

Dorothy  {agitated).      It  is  quite  dark  ! 

Sir  Oscar.  It  is  quite  dark,  but  the 
nightingales  find  their  tongues  in  the 
darkness,  and  so  can  you. 

Dorothy.  We  must  speak  to  the 
custode. 

Sir  Oscar.  We  must  certainly  speak 
to  the  custode — at  least,  I  will  and  forci- 
bly— but  first  please  speak  to  me.  Of 
course  you  know  very  little  about  me, 
but  your  mother  shall  know  everything. 
All  you  have  to  do,  my  dear,  is  to  tell 
me  you  don't  dislike  me  ! 

Dorothy.      Dislike  you  ? 

Sir  Oscar.     May  I  take  you  home  ? 

Dorothy  [in  a  zuhisper).  If  you  wish. 
—  Belgravia. 
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The  life  of  this  wonderful,  but  way- 
ward, genius,  is  amusing  and  interesting 
in  the  highest  degree  ;  indeed,  his 
autobiography,  with  its  curious  mixture 
of  fact  and  fiction,  is,  as  Walpole 
observed,  "  more  amusing  than  any 
novel. 

The  time  in  which  he  lived  was  a 
curiously  brilliant  period  of  Italy's  his- 
tory, and  the  worship  which  rank  then 
paid  to  genius  gained  him  the  intimacy 
of  two  Popes,  Clement  the  Seventh, 
and  Paul  the  Third  ;  the  Dukes  Ales- 
sandro  and  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  Francis 
the  First,  and  Charles  the  Fifth — be- 
sides cardinals  innumerable — and  all  the 
great  Italian  sculptors  and  painters  of 
his  day,  including  Michel  Angelo  and 
Titian. 

"  He  touched  nothing  which  he  did 
not  adorn,''  might  vvell  be  said  of  him, 
and  nothing  v/as  done  by  him  that  was 
not  only  an  art  gem  in  conception,  but 
in  workmanship  as  well.  Luckily  for 
us,  his  works  have  always  been  so 
highly  prized,  that  they  have  been  well 
cared  for  and  tended,  and,  consequently, 
most  of  them  have  survived  until  our 
day.  English  gold  has  been  able  to 
procure  for  this  country  examples  of 
his  work  that,  once  obtained,  are 
literally  priceless,  and,  being  both  in 
royal  and  good  private  collections,  they 
are  not  likely  again  to  leave  these 
shores. 


As  there  is  no  other  lengthened  biog- 
raphy of  him  than  that  which  he  wrote 
himself,  or  rather  whicii  he  dictated  to 
the  young  son  of  Michel  di  Goro  della 
Pieve  a  Groppino,  while  he  went  on 
with  his  work,  we  are  constrained  to 
follow  it,  believing  it  to  be  true  in  all  its 
main  facts,  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  he  was  led  astray,  occasionally, 
by  his  fervid  imagination,  his  egregious 
vanity,  and  his  love  of  the  marvellous. 

His  vanity,  however,  was  his  weakest 
point,  and  his  truthfulness  in  many 
cases  had  to  yield  to  it.  Knowing  to 
the  full  his  capabilities  and  powers,  he 
endeavored  to  believe  that  he  could 
excel  in  everything,  until  his  imagination 
became  diseased,  and  he  had  recourse 
to  what,  in  plain  English,  we  should 
call  downright  lying. 

He  was  the  son  of  Giovanni  Cellini 
and  Maria  Lisabetta  Granacci,  who  were 
both  natives  of  Florence,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1500  ;  but  he  said  his 
ancestors  had  great  possessions  in  the 
valley  of  Ambras,  where  they  lived  until 
one  of  the  family  named  Cristofano 
quarrelled  with  some  of  their  neighbors. 
The  two  disputants  were  compelled  to 
separate  ;  one  was  sent  to  Sienna,  and 
Cristofano,  who  was  Benvenuto's  great- 
grandfather, was  banished  to  Florence, 
where  he  settled. 

Benvenuto  owed  his  name  to  his 
father's  dread  of  having  another  daugh- 
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ter,  and  when  he  heard  a  boy  was  born, 
he  looked  up  to  heaven  and  said, 
"  Lord,  I  thank  thee  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  this  present,  which  is 
very  dear  and  welcome."  And  when 
pressed  to  give  the  child  a  name,  all 
he  would  answer  was  that  he  was  ben- 
venuto  (welcome);  so  Benvenuto  he  was 
christened. 

Whether  he  forgot  the  incidents  of 
his  childhood  or  not,  or  simply  wanted 
to  make  out  that  in  his  early  days  he  was 
marked  as  a  prodigy,  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  he  immediately  commences  his 
marvellous  stories.  P'irst,  he  relates  that 
he,  when  three  years  old,  caught  hold 
of  a  large  scorpion,  which  did  not  harm 
him,  although  its  bite  or  sting  was  deadly, 
and  that  he  would  not  let  it  go,  so  that 
his  father  had,  by  gentle  application  of  a 
pair  of  scissors,  to  decapitate  it  and  cut 
off  its  sting.  Next,  when  he  was  five 
years  old,  and  looking  at  the  fire,  he 
was  astonished  to  receive  a  box  on  the 
,  ear  from  his  father,  the  cause  of  which 
the  fond  parent  explained  thus  :  "  My 
dear  child,  I  don't  give  you  that  box  for 
any  fault  you  have  committed,  but  that 
you  may  recollect  that  the  little  creature 
which  you  see  in  the  fire  is  a  salaman- 
der ;  such  a  one  as  never  was  beheld 
before  to  my  knowledge  ;"  and  then  he 
embraced  him  and  gave  him  money. 

A  child  thus  early  favored  by  the 
special  sight  of  such  a  rarity  as  a  sala- 
mander in  the.  fire,  must  necessarily  be 
reserved,  in  his  after  life,  for  some  special 
fate.  He  probably  inherited  his  artistic 
taste  from  his  father,  who,  besides  being 
an  engineer  and  one  of  the  court 
musicians,  carved  in  ivory.  He  sadly 
wanted  Benvenuto  to  give  up  his  whole 
time  to  music,  and  set  his  heart  upon 
his  son  becoming  a  proficient  on  the 
flute  ;  but  the  boy,  although  musical, 
preferred  drawing,  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a 
goldsmith  of  Pinzi  di  Monte,  called 
Michelagnolo,  the  father  of  the  Cavaliere 
Baccio  Bandinelli,  who,  perhaps,  as  a 
sculptor,  in  his  age  approached  Michel 
Angelo  more  nearly  than  any  other,  and 
who,  in  after  life,  became  Cellini's  pet 
aversion.  But  the  boy  was  restless, 
and,  leaving  his  master,  engaged  him- 
self to  another  goldsmith,  one  Antonio 
di  Sandro. 

When   he  was  sixteen,   his    brother, 


who  then  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age, 
had  a  duel,  and,  in  the  squabble  which 
afterward  ensued,  Benvenuto  got  mixed 
up  ;  the  consequence  being  that  the 
Council  of  Eight  banished  both  of  them 
for  six  months  for  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  the  city.  Our  hero  went  to 
Sienna,  and  there  followed  his  t  ade  with 
a  goldsmith  named  Francesco  Castoro. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Bologna, 
where  he  stayed  a  time,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Florence. 

There  he  abode  a  short  time,  until  his 
brother  returned  in  somewhat  evil  case, 
and  having  helped  himself  to  some  of 
Benvenuto's  clothes  without  having  first 
gone  through  the  formality  of  asking  his 
leave,  Benvenuto  got  somewhat  dis- 
gusted, left  the  parental  roof,  and  went 
to  Lucca,  from  thence  to  Pisi,  but  within 
a  year  he  returned  to  Florence. 

We  narrowly  escaped  having  him  here 
in  England — for  Torregiano,  who  was 
employed  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  make 
the  magnificent  tomb  of  his  father,  was 
then  in  Florence,  seeking  workmen  to 
come  to  England.  He  saw  some  of 
Cellini's  drawings  and  work,  and 
warmly  pressed  him  to  go  with  him,  but 
he  refused,  because  Torregiano  boasted 
of  having  broken  Michel  Angelo' s  nose 
with  a  blow  of  his  fist.  As  Buonarotti 
was  Cellini's  divinity,  whom  he  devot- 
edly worshipped,  this  was  more  than  he 
could  bear — and  it  is  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  England  was  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  his  talents. 

He  stayed  at  Florence  until  his  nine- 
teenth year,  when  he  quite  suddenly 
decamped,  with  a  companion  named 
Tasso,  without  even  mentioning  the 
matter  to  their  parents,  and  went  to 
Rome.  Tasso  soon  returned  to  Flor- 
ence, but  Cellini  found  work,  and  stayed 
there  for  two  years,  when  he,  also,  got 
home-sick,  and  returned  to  his  father. 
But,  he  says,  the  goldsmiths  at  Florence 
were  jealous  of  his  good  work,  and  he 
got  into  quarrels  and  brawlj— indeed 
his  temper  was  ever  leading  him  into 
some  scrape,  one  of  which  was  so 
serious,  that  he  had  to  fly  Florence, 
and  once  more  seek  Rome,  where  he 
found  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  an 
old  friend  of  his  father's,  had  been 
elected  Pope,  under  the  title  of  Clement 
the  Seventh  (1523). 

Here,  the  beauty  of  his  workmanship 
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soon  procured  him  patrons  among  the 
aristocracy  and  the  magnates  of  the 
Church,  and  he  found  that  he  could 
earn  more  money  at  making  jewelry 
than  at  goldsmith's  work  pure  and 
simple. 

He  soon  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
Pope,  though  not  through  his  handi- 
craft. He  was  asked  by  a  friend,  who 
was  one  of  the  Pope's  household 
musicians,  to  play  the  flute  at  the  Pope's 
Ferragosto  (which  was  a  Roman  Festi- 
val, held  on  the  ist  of  August),  and  his 
performance  so  delighted  his  Holiness, 
that  he  inquired  his  name.  Finding  he 
was  the  son  of  his  old  Florentine  ac- 
quaintance, Giovanni  Cellini,  he  im- 
mediately appointed  him  one  of  his 
musicians,  and  gave  him  a  hundred  gold 
crowns  to  divide  with  his  new  associates. 
Of  course,  he  could  not  accept  this  good 
fortune  like  an  ordinary  mortal,  so  he 
had  a  vision  of  his  father  corning  to  him 
and  bidding  him  take  it  under  penalty 
of  his  curse  ;  and,  as  if  this  tale  re- 
quired some  sort  of  confirmation,  he 
asserts  that  at  the  very  same  time,  his 
father  had  a  similar  vision. 

At  this  time  he  was  making  a  silver 
vase  for  the  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  of 
very  curious  workmanship.  It  took  a 
long  time  to  make,  so  long,  indeed,  that 
the  bishop's  patience  got  exhausted, 
and,  when  he  got  it  at  last,  he  vowed 
that  he  would  be  as  slow  in  paying  for 
it  as  it  had  been  long  in  manufacture. 
This  angered  Cellini,  and  led  to  a  scene 
which  is  interesting,  as  illustrating  the 
manners  of  the  times.  One  day, .in  the 
bishop's  absence,  a  Spanish  gentleman 
was  handling  the  vase,  and  by  his 
clumsiness  managed  to  injure  it,  so  that 
it  had  to  be  returned  to  Cellini  to  be  re- 
paired. Once  having  got  it  into  his 
possession,  he  was  determined  not  to  part 
with  it.  The  bishop  wanted  it,  how- 
ever, to  show  somebody,  and  sent  a  ser- 
vant who  demanded  it  rudely.  To  this 
the  answer  was  that  the  bishop  should 
have  it  when  he  paid  for  it,  and  the 
man,  after  alternately  supplicating  and 
bullying,  went  away,  swearing  he  would 
return  with  a  body  of  Spaniards,  and 
cut  him  in  pieces. 

Cellini  got  out  his  gun,  and  prepared 
for  action  ;  and  hardly  had  he  done  so, 
when  his  house  was  attacked  by  a  band 
of  infuriated  Spaniards,  nor  was  it  till 


some  Roman  gentleman  came  to  his 
assistance  that  the  assailants  retired. 
Cellini  threatened  to  lay  the  whole  affair 
before  the  Pope,  but  ultimately  armed 
himself,  and,  with  his  servant  carrying 
the  disputed  vase,  he  sought  the  bishop's 
presence,  and,  after  some  demur,  he 
obtained  payment. 

When  the  Pope  did  hear  of  it, 
Cellini's  conduct  met  with  his  warm  ap- 
proval, and  commissions  from  cardinals 
and  grandees  flowed  in  upon  him, 
especially  for  those  medallions  which  it 
was  then  the  fashion  to  wear  in  the  hat. 
This  induced  him  to  study  seal-engrav- 
ing, at  which  he  became  a  great  adept, 
making  many  of  the  cardinals'  seals. 
He  also  practised  enamelling,  which  was 
of  great  use  to  him  in  his  jewelry. 

Then  came  a  plague  in  Rome,  and  he 
amused  himself  by  going  into  the  coun- 
try shooting.  Of  course,  his  skill  ex- 
ceeded everybody  else's,  if  his  own  state- 
ments are  to  be  accepted  as  facts,  kill- 
ing pigeons,  etc.,  invariably  with  a 
single  bullet. 

He  next  turned  his  attention  to 
damascening  on  steel  and  silver,  and 
some  of  his  steel  rings  inlaid  with  gold 
fetched  over  forty  crowns,  which  was 
less  than  half  of  what  a  brother  artist, 
Caradosso,  obtained  for  his  work. 

This  was  all  very  well  in  the  piping 
times  of  peace,  but  war  was  at  hand, 
and  all  the  potentates  of  Italy  got  mixed 
up  in  the  quarrel  between  Francis  the 
First  and  Charles  the  Fifth.  Cellini 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  Rome,  and, 
according  to  his  own  account,  perform- 
ed prodigies  of  valor.  On  the  night  of 
May  5th,  1527,  Charles  de  Bourbon 
suddenly  arrived  before  Rome  with  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  next 
morning  assaulted  the  city,  where  he  was 
killed,  early  in  the  day,  by  a  musket 
shot,  while  he  was  leading  on  his  troops, 
scaling-ladder  in  hand.  Of  course,  our 
hero  claimed  to  have  shot  him,  nor  only 
so,  but  when  Clement  betook  himself  to 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  for  safety, 
Cellini  had  command  of  a  portion  of  the 
ordnance,  where,  to  the  Pope's  admira- 
tion, he  killed  large  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  and  said  he  wounded  the  Prince 
of  Orange. 

One  sample  of  his  own  version  of  his 
deeds  of  prowess  may  be  given  : 

"  I  saw  la  man  who  was  employed  in 
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getting  the  trenches  repaired,  and  who 
stood  with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  dressed 
in  rose  color,  and  I  began  to  deliberate 
how  I  could  lay  him  flat.  I  took  my 
swivel,  which  was  almost  equal  to  a 
demi-culverin,  turned  it  round,  and 
charging  it  with  a  good  quantity  of  fine 
and  coarse  powder  mixed,  aimed  at  him 
exactly.  Though  he  was  at  so  great  a 
distance,  that  it  could  not  be  expected 
any  effort  of  art  should  make  such 
pieces  carry  so  far,  I  fired  off  the  gun, 
and  hit  the  man  in  red  exactly  in  the 
middle.  He  had  arrogantly  placed  his 
sword  before  him  in  a  sort  of  Spanish 
bravado,  but  the  ball  of  my  piece  hit 
against  his  sword,  and  the  man  was  seen 
severed  in  two  pieces.  The  Pope,  who 
did  not  dream  of  any  such  thing,  was 
highly  delighted  and  surprised  at  what  he 
saw,  as  well  because  he  thought  it  im- 
possible that  such  a  piece  could  carry  so 
far,  as  that  he  could  not  conceive  how 
the  man  could  be  cut  into  two  pieces." 

Things  grew  desperate,  and,  before  the 
capitulation  on  June  5th,  1527,  Clement 
employed  Cellini  to  take  all  the  jewels 
of  the  regalia  from  their  settings,  and 
melt  down  the  gold,  which  weighed 
about  a  hundred  pounds.  The  jewels, 
for  safety,  were  sewn  into  the  skirts  of 
the  dresses  both  of  the  Pontiff  and  his 
master  of  the  horse. 

After  the  capitulation,  Cellini  re- 
turned to  Florence,  where  he  found  his 
father  well  ;  and,  having  administered 
to  his  necessities,  he  went  to  Mantua, 
where  he  visited  Giulio  Romano,  who 
recommended  him  to  the  duke,  from 
whom  he  speedily  had  commissions. 
He  did  not  stop  long  there,  however, 
but  returned  to  Florence,  where  he 
found  all  his  family,  with  the  exception 
of  a  brother  and  sister,  dead  of  the 
plague — that  dreadful  scourge  which 
from  May  to  November,  1527,  killed 
forty  thousand  persons  in  Florence. 

Here  he  stayed  some  little  time,  and 
was  visited  by  Michel  Angelo  ;  but  at 
last  the  Pope,  hearing  he  was  at  Flor- 
ence, begged  him  to  come  to  Rome,  and 
offered  him  very  advantageous  terms. 
But  he  coquetted  before  he  consented, 
and  vvhen  he  did  go,  he  refrained  for 
some  time  from  visiting  the  Pope. 

At  last  they  met,  and  Clement  gave 
him  a  commission,  which  turned  out 
one   of   his  masterpieces,  to  make  him 


a  morse,  or  clasp,  for  his  pontifical 
cape. 

He  afterward  designed  and  struck 
some  medals  and  coins,  and  was  ap- 
pointed stamp-master  to  the  mint,  with 
a  liberal  salary. 

And  now  follows  an  episode  which 
shows  the  general  lawlessness  of  those 
days.  Brawling,  street-fighting,  and 
assassination  were  of  eveiy-day  occur- 
rence, and  swords  leaped  lightly  from 
their  scabbards  on  slender  pretence, 
when  worn  by  these  impulsive  Italians. 

His  brother — who  was  in  Rome,  in 
the  service  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici — 
of  course  got  quarrelsome,  a  fight  oc- 
curred, and  he  was  shot  in  the  leg. 
Benvenuto  immediately  joined  in  the 
melee,  and  would  have  killed  the  mus- 
queteer  who  shot  his  brother,  had  not 
the  man  escaped.  The  surgeons  pro- 
posed cutting  off  the  brother's  leg — but 
their  patient  would  not  hear  of  it,  and 
consequently  died.  Benvenuto  sor- 
rowed deeply  for  him,  and  brooded  over 
revenge,  until  he  found  out  the  habita- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  musqueteer. 
Him  he  found  standing  at  his  door, 
and,  without  more  ado,  he  smote  and 
felled  him  with  a  blow  from  a  long 
dagger  ;  and,  when  the  poor  wretch 
could  not  help  himself,  he  stabbed  him 
in  the  collar- bone  and  neck  with  such 
force  that  he  could  not  extract  the 
dagger.  Having  thus  assassinated  his 
enemy,  he  left  the  dagger  in  the  corpse, 
and  immediately  sought  Duke  Alessan- 
dro, who  at  once  accorded  him  his  pro- 
tection, and  told  him  to  go  on  with  the 
work  he  had  in  hand  for  his  holiness. 
And  all  the  notice  ever  taken  of  this 
outrage,  was  that  at  their  next  interview, 
the  Pope  slightly  frowned  on  Cellini, 
and  said  significantly  to  him  :  "  Now 
that  you  have  recovered  your  health, 
Benvenuto,  take  care  of  yourself." 

He  was  now  in  high  favor,  kept  five 
journeymen,  and  was  intrusted  by  the 
Pope  with  all  his  jewels  for  resetting — 
but  these  he  narrowly  escaped  losing, 
owing  to  a  burglary  at  his  house,  which 
was  partially  defeated  through  the 
sagacity  of  his  dog,  who  afterward  met 
the  thitf  in  the  street,  flew  at  him,  and 
would  not  be  beaten  off.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  the  thief  to  do  but  to 
confess,  and  this  he  did,  making  full 
restitution  of  the  stolen    property  ;  so 
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that  Cellini  and  his  dog  were  satisfied — 
there  always  is  a  halo  of  romance  about 
everything  connected  with  this  wonder- 
ful man. 

The  Pope  was  highly  delighted  with 
his  morse,  and  made  Cellini  one  of  his 
mace-bearers,  who  preceded  the  pontiff 
carrying  rods.  He  also  gave  him  an 
order  to  make  a  chalice,  and  the  design 
was  worthy  of  the  master.  Instead  of 
an  ordinary  stem,  the  cup  was  upheld 
by  three  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  and  on  the  foot  were  three 
bosses,  on  which  were  represented,  in 
basso-relievo,  three  stories  relating  to 
the  figures.  And  it  was  over  this  chal- 
ice that  he  and  his  friend  and  protector, 
the  Pope,  quarrelled. 

No  sooner  was  the  design  shown  to 
his  holiness,  and  duly  admired,  than 
Benvenuto  must  needs  ask  for  more 
preferment  ;  this  time  a  place  worth 
over  eight  hundred  crowns  yearly. 
The  Pope  refused,  saying,  if  he  enriched 
the  artist,  he  would  no  longer  care  to 
work  ;  but  at  last  consented  to  give  him 
the  next  good  piece  of  preferment  that 
fell  vacant,  provided  he  made  haste  and 
finished  the  chalice.  The  Pope  went  to 
Bologna,  and  Cellini  says  he  made  great 
progress  with  his  work,  but  could  not  get 
on  for  want  of  more  gold,  which  he 
could  not  obtain  from  the  papal 
treasury.  Besides  which,  he  says  he 
suffered  from  bad  eyes,  so  much  so  that 
he  thought  he  should  lose  his  sight. 

On  his  return,  the  Pope  sent  for  him, 
and  was  so  displeased  with  him  for  the 
little  progress  that  he  had  made  in  his 
work,  that  he  fell  in  a  violent  passion, 
and  said  : 

"  As  there  is  truth  in  God,  I  assure 
you,  since  you  value  no  living  soul, 
that,  if  a  regard  for  decency  did  not 
prevent  me,  1  would  order  both  you  and 
your  work  to  be  thrown  this  moment 
out  of  the  window." 

Cellini  still  pleaded  his  blindness, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  Pope  sent  for 
him,  and  spoke  kindly  to  him. 

But  intrigues  were  going  on  against 
him.  Through  the  influence  of  Cardi- 
nal Salviati— who  was  no  friend  to 
Benvenuto— a  rival  goldsmith,  named 
Tobbia,  was  introduced  to  Clement,  and 
in  a  competition  between  Cellini  and 
Tobbia,  for  the  mounting  of  a  uni- 
corn's —  or    narwhal's  —  horn,    which 


was  to  be  sent  as  a  present  to  Francis 
the  First,  Tobbia  gained  the  day. 
Then  he  irritated  the  Pope  by  asking  for 
more  money  for  gold  for  the  chalice, 
which  never  seemed  nearer  completion, 
and  then  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
situation  in  the  mini.  At  last  the  Pope 
lost  all  patience,  and  sent  for  the  chal- 
ice, finished  or  unfinished.  Cellini  re- 
fused to  yield  it.  His  argument  was, 
that  the  Pope  had  advanced  him  five 
hundred  crowns,  which  he  would  re- 
turn, but  that  he  had  no  right  whatever 
to  the  unfinished  cup.  Nor  could  any- 
thing stir  him  from  his  resolution. 

He  was  taken  before  the  governor  of 
Rome  ;  but  neither  threats  nor  cajolings 
prevailed,  and  the  matter  ended  in  his 
having  his  own  way,  returning  the 
money,  and  keeping  the  unfinished 
chalice.  It  must,  however,  have  been 
some  comfort  to  him  to  find  that  the 
pontiff  did  not  appreciate  his  rival's 
work. 

Presumably,  Cellini  considered  this 
portion  of  his  life  as  tame,  so  he 
launches  out  in  a  cock  and  bull  story 
of  his  studying  necromancy  in  company 
with  a  Sicilian  priest.  They  employed 
a  boy  as  a  medium,  and  there  were  the 
usual  clouds  of  incense-burning,  per- 
fumes, etc.,  until  the  medium  declared 
that  they  were  surrounded  by  a  million 
fierce  men,  besides  four  armed  giants. 
This  even  daunted  our  hero  ;  but  at  last, 
although  at  one  time  the  place  was  full 
of  devils,  they  gradually  disappeared, 
until  only  a  few  were  left,  who  accom- 
panied them  on  their  way  home,  play- 
fully leaping  and  skipping,  sometimes 
running  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and 
sometimes  on  the  ground.  This  seems 
to  have  been  his  worst  encounter  with 
spirits,  and  he  settled  down  once  more 
to  his  trade,  until  his  bad  temper  again 
got  him  into  trouble. 

This  time  he  quarrelled  with  a  Signer 
Benedetto,  who  provoked  him  beyond 
endurance  by  telling  him  that  he  and 
his  partner  Felice  were  both  scoundrels. 
Cellini's  hot  blood  fired  up  at  this,  and, 
scooping  up  a  handful  of  mud  out  of 
the  street,  he  threw  it  at  Benedetto. 
Unfortunately,  there  was  a  sharp  flint 
with  the  dirt,  which  stunned  him,  and 
so  cut  his  head  that  it  bled  profusely. 
Some  meddler  told  the  Pope  that  Ben- 
venuto had    just    murdered    his    rival 
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Tobbia,  and  the  Pope,  in  a  passion, 
ordered  the  governor  of  Rome  to  seize 
Cellini,  and  hang  him  at  once.  Luckily 
for  him  he  got  instant  information,  and. 
lost  no  time  in  flying  from  Rome  as  fast 
as  a  horse  could  gallop,  leaving  the  irate 
pontiff  to  find  out  almost  immediately 
afterward  that  Tobbia  was  alive  and 
well. 

He  fled  to  Naples,  where  the  viceroy 
would  fain  have  kept  him,  but  Cardinal 
de'  Medici  having  written  to  him  to  re- 
turn to  Rome  without  delay,  he  did  so, 
and  immediately  set  out  about  a  medal 
for  the  Pope,  commemorating  the  uni- 
versal peace  between  1530  and  1536. 
He  continued  to  enjoy  Clement's  favor 
until  his  death  in  1534,  at  which  time 
he  had  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  killed  a 
man  named  Pompco,  so  had  to  seek  the 
protection  of  some  powerful  friend,  whom 
he  found  in  Cardinal  Cornaro  ;  and  the 
new  Pope,  Paul  the  Third — Cardinal 
Alessandro  Farnese — gave  him  not  only 
a  safe  conduct,  but  at  once  employed 
him  in  the  mint.  But,  having  aroused 
the  enmity  of  Signor  Pier  Luigi  Farnese, 
who  hired  a  disbanded  soldier  to  assas- 
sinate him,  he  thought  it  time  to  move, 
and  went  to  Florence. 

Duke  Alessandro  de'  Medici  received 
him  very  kindly,  and  would  have  had 
him  stay,  but  he  went  with  two  friends 
of  his — sculptors — to  Venice,  where 
they  stopped  a  short  time,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Florence,  where  he  employed 
himself  at  the  mint  and  in  making 
jewelry,  until  a  safe  conduct  arrived 
for  him  from  the  Pope,  with  his  com- 
mands that  he  should  immediately  re- 
pair to  Rome. 

On  his  arrival,  the  magistrates,  who 
were  not  aware  of  his  protection,  sent 
some  of  the  city  guards  to  arrest  him 
for  the  murder  of  Pompeo,  but  they 
retired  upon  seeing  the  document,  and 
Cellini  had  his  pardon  properly 
registered.  After  this  he  had  a  violent 
illness,  and  nearly  died  ;  and  he  attrib- 
utes his  recovery  to  drinking  plenti- 
fully of  cold  water  while  in  a  violent 
fever.  But  even  his  convalescence 
must  be  attended  with  some  extraordi- 
nary occurrence,  for  he  vomited  a  hairy 
worm,  about  a  quarter  of  a  cubit  long  ; 
the  hairs  were  very  long,  and  the  worm 
was  shockingly  ugly,  having  spots  of 
different  colors,  green,  black,  and  red  ; 


in  fact,  quite  an  artistic  worm,  worthy 
of  having  emanated  from  such  a  genius. 
He  required  his  native  air  of  Florence 
to  restore  him  to  health,  but  found  the 
duke  much  prejudiced  against  him,  owing 
to  malicious  reports  ;  so,  after  a  short 
stay,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  very 
soon  after,  Alessandro  was  assassinated 
by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  6th  January, 
1537,  and  Cosmo  reigned  in  his  stead. 
■  At  this  time  Charles  the  Fifth  paid  a 
visit  to  Rome,  and  the  Pope  thought  to 
make  him  some  extraordinary  present. 
Cellini  suggested  a  gold  crucifix  in  which 
he  could  utilize  the  statuettes  and  orna- 
ments of  his  beloved  chalice,  but  Paul 
decided  to  give  a  superbly  illuminated 
missal,  and  Cellini  was  to  make  the 
cover,  vvhich  was  to  be  of  gold,  adorned 
with  jewels  worth  about  six  thousand 
crowns,  and  he  was  also  deputed  to  be 
the  bearer  of  the  present  to  the  emperor, 
who  reciprocated  the  Pope's  gift  by  a 
diamond  which  had  cost  him  twelve 
thousand  crowns,  which  Cellini  after- 
ward set  as  a  ring  for  Pope  Paul.  But 
he  complained  that  he  was  not  paid 
commensurately  for  his  labor,  either  in 
the  ring  or  the  book-cover,  so  he  deter- 
mined to  go  to  France,  and  finally  ac- 
complished the  journey,  wonderful  to 
relate,  without  any  marvellous  advent- 
ures, but  only  the  ordinary  incidents  of 
travel- 
He  arrived  in  Paris,  saw,  and  was 
graciously  received  by  Francis  the  First, 
started  with  him  on  his  journey  to  Lyons, 
where  it  was  arranged  that  Cellini 
should  stay,  and  then,  unstable  as  water, 
because  he  was  taken  ill,  and  his  attend- 
ant, Ascanio,  had  the  ague,  he  was  dis- 
gusted with  France,  and  determined  to 
return  to  Rome,  which  he  reached  in 
safety,  and  continued  his  business  peace- 
fully, having  eight  assistants. 

One  of  these,  however,  treacherously 
and  falsely  told  the  secretary  of  his  old 
enemy,  Pier  Luigi,  that  Benvenuto  was 
worth  at  least  eighty  thousand  ducats, 
the  greatest  portion  of  vvhich  belonged 
to  the  Church,  and  which  he  had  stolen 
when  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  during 
the  siege  of  Rome. 

This  was  a  bait  too  great  for  the 
avarice  of  the  Pope,  so  one  fine  morning 
poor  Cellini  found  himself  in  custody  of 
tlie  city  guard,  and  safely  lodged  in  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  he  being  at   this 
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time  but  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 
After  a  delay  of  some  days  he  was  ex- 
amined, and  made  a  good  defence,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Pier  Luigi  had  asked 
his  father  for  Cellini's  money,  and  the 
Pope  had  granted  his  prayer  ;  and  even 
the  remonstrances  of  King  Francis  the 
First  were  useless — for  he  was  told  that 
Benvenuto  was  a  turbulent,  troublesome 
fellow,  and  his  majesty  was  advised  not 
to  interfere,  because  he  was  kept  in 
prison  for  committing  murder  and  other 
crimes.  The  king  even  begged  for  his 
release  on  the  grounds  that  as  he  had 
visited  France  with  the  Pope's  permis- 
sion, and  with  the  intention  of  remain- 
ing, he  was  virtually  his  subject  ;  but 
even  this  reasoning  could  not  prevail, 
and  Cellini  must  remain  in  durance. 

The  constable  of  St.  Angelo  was  a 
Florentine,  and  greatly  tempered  the 
severity  of  Cellini's  incarceration  by 
allowing  him  to  walk  freely  about  the 
castle  on  parole.  But  it  seems  that  the 
constable  was  subject  to  annual  fits  of 
monomania.  One  year  he  fancied  him- 
self a  pitcher  of  oil  ;  another  year,  a 
frog,  and  would  leap  about  as  such  ; 
and  this  year  he  was  a  bat,  and,  believ- 
ing in  his  own  powers  of  volition,  he 
fancied  that  Cellini's  ingenuity  might 
also  enable  him  to  fly,  and  thus  escape. 

So  his  parole  was  taken  from  him,  and 
he  was  shut  up.  This  naturally  made 
Benvenuto  anxious  to  escape,  and,  hav- 
ing torn  up  his  sheets,  and  made  lengths 
of  rope  therewith,  he  managed  to  steal 
a  pair  of  pincers.  With  these  latter,  he 
drew  the  nails  which  fastened  the  iron 
plates  to  the  door,  making  false  heads 
with  wax  and  iron  rust 

Matters  being  thus  prepared,  he  made 
his  attempt  one  night,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  outside,  but  at  the  cost  of  a 
broken  leg.  In  his  helpless  condition 
some  mastiffs  set  upon  him,  and  he  had 
a  desperate  fight  with  them.  A  water- 
carrier  gave  him  a  lift,  and  got  him 
farther  away,  and  then  he  crawled  and 
dragged  himself  on  hands  and  knees, 
trying  to  reach  the  house  of  the  Duchess 
Ottavio,  who  had  formerly  been  the  wife 
of  the  murdered  Alessandro  de' 
Medici.  However,  luckily,  a  servant 
of  Cardinal  Cornaro  saw  him  in  this 
plight,  and  immediately  told  his  master, 
who  at  once  had  him  fetched  in  and  his 
injuries  seen  to. 


The  cardinal  next  went  to  the  Pope 
to  intercede  for  his  protege,  and  at  first 
Paul  seemed  inclined  to  pardon,  for  he 
himself  had  once  broken  out  of  St. 
Angelo,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned 
for  forging  a  papal  brief.  But  Cellini's 
evil  genius,  Pier  Luigi,  was  present  ;  his 
counsels  had  too  much  weight,  and  the 
unfortunate  artist  was  taken,  nominally 
as  a  guest  of  the  pontiff,  to  the  papal 
palace,  and  after  a  little  time  he  was 
conveyed  again  to  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo. 

Here  the  crazy  governor,  in  order  to 
keep  him  safely,  confined  him  in  a  very 
dark  room  under  the  garden,  the  floor 
of  which  was  covered  with  water,  and 
which  was,  besides,  tenanted  by  taran- 
tulas and  other  noxious  insects. 

Deprived  of  all  society,  and  with  no 
books  save  a  Bible  and  the  Chronicles 
of  Villani,  Cellini's  reason  seems  to 
have  partially  given  way,  and  he  records 
numerous  visions  seen,  which,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  were  of  the  most 
astounding  nature.  Indeed,  the  Pope 
believed  him  mad,  and  sent  word  to  the 
Governor  of  St.  Angelo  to  take  no 
further  heed  of  him,  but  to  mind  the 
salvation  of  his  own  soul — for  though 
the  governor  had  recovered  his  reason, 
his  health  was  undermined. 

With  returning  sense,  he  treated  his 
prisoner  better,  giving  him  pens,  ink, 
and  paper,  besides  modelling  wax  and 
implements,  so  that  his  lot  was  much 
ameliorated  ;  nay,  just  before  his  death, 
he  allowed  Cellini  almost  the  same 
liberty  he  had  enjoyed  when  first  .he 
was  imprisoned — a  privilege  which  was 
confirmed  by  his  successor,  Antonio 
Ugolini. 

About  this  time,  Cellini  says,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  poison  him  by  mix- 
ing powdered  diamonds  with  his  food, 
but  this  was  defeated  by  the  avarice  ui 
the  person  employed  to  make  the  pow- 
der, who  kept  the  real  stone  and 
pounded  a  counterfeit.  After  this  the 
governor  sent  him  food  from  his  own 
table,  and  one  of  his  servants  tasted  it. 
Brighter  days  were  now  in  store  for 
our  hero,  for  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara, 
coming  to  Rome  from  the  court  of 
France,  finding  the  Pope  one  day  in  a 
good  humor,  asked,  as  a  boon,  in  the 
name  of  the  king  his  master,  the  libera- 
tion of  Cellini,  which  was  graciously  ac- 
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corded,  and  he  was  at  once  released  be- 
fore tlie  news  could  come  to  the  ears  of 
his  enemy,  Tier  Luigi. 

Naturally,  after  Cellini's  release  from 
prison,  his  first  works  were  for  his 
patron  the  cardinal,  until  the  time  came 
for  the  latter  to  return  to  France,  and 
then  they  all  set  out  together.  After 
the  usual  quarrelling,  which  was  un- 
avoidable wherever  Cellini  was  con- 
cerned, they  reached  Florence,  and  then 
Ferrara,  where  the  artist  abode  for  some 
time,  doing  work  for  the  duke  of  that 
place,  until  the  French  king  began  to 
grumble  at  his  non  appearance,  and  he 
pursued  his  journey,  leaving,  of  course, 
behind  him,  the  memory  of  divers 
quarrels. 

At  length  he  did  reach  Fontainebleau, 
and  had  an  audience  with  the  king,  who 
gave  him  a  most  gracious  reception  ; 
but  when  it  came  to  a  question  of  set- 
ting to  work,  and  the  settlement  of  a 
salary,  Cellini  would  not  accept  the 
terms  of  his  benefactor,  the  cardinal, 
but  broke  up  his  establishment,  and 
started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 

Messengers  were  despatched  after  him, 
overtook  him,  and  brought  him  back, 
owing  to  their  using  threats  of  imprison- 
ment, of  which  he  had  had  quite  enough  to 
last  him  his  life,  and  which  was  the  most 
potent  argument  that  could  possibly  be 
employed  in  his  case.  The  question  of 
emolument  was  soon  settled  ;  he  was 
to  have  the  same  salary  as  Francis  had 
assigned  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (seven 
hundred  crowns  annually);  to  be  paid, 
besides,  for  all  work  done  for  the  king, 
and  to  receive  a  present  of  five  hundred 
crowns  to  defray  the  expense  of  his 
journey. 

His  first  commission  from  the  king 
was  a  magnificent  one,  but  from  its  vast 
scale  it  could  scarcely  be  carried  out  by 
an  artist  who  was  then  forty  years  of 
age.  It  was  no  less  than  to  make  twelve 
candlesticks  in  silver,  the  height  of 
Francis  himself,  of  six  gods  and  six 
goddesses,  and  the  artist  was  assigned 
the  Tour  de  Nesle  as  a  residence. 

Cellini  at  once  set  to  work  on  his 
models,  and  arranged  about  the  payment 
of  his  two  assistants,  but  he  could  not 
get  possession  of  his  residence.  It  had 
been  assigned  previously  to  the  provost 
of  Paris,  Jean  d'Estourville,  who,  how- 
ever, made  no  use  of  it,  and  would  not 
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allow  Cellini  to  occupy  it,  in  spite  of 
repeated  orders.  So  Benvenuto  com- 
plained to  the  kmg,  who  abruptly  asked 
him,  "  Who  he  was,  and  what  was  his 
name  ?"  Surprised  at  this  reception, 
he  did  not  at  first  reply,  but  afterward 
stammered  out  that  his  name  was  Cel- 
lini ;  on  which  the  king  told  him  that  if 
he  was  the  same  Cellini  who  had  been 
described  to  him,  he  had  better  act  like 
himself,  he  had  the  king's  free  permis- 
sion. On  this  hint  he  set  to  work,  and 
very  soon  was  in  residence  at  his  new 
abode. 

He  then  made  full-sized  models  of 
Jupiter,  Vulcan,  and  Mars,  and  got 
three  hundred  pounds  of  silver  where- 
with to  commence  his  work.  Mean- 
time he  finished  a  silver-gilt  cup  and 
basin — which  he  had  begun  for  the  Car- 
dinal of  Ferrara  immediately  on  his  re- 
lease from  prison — and  they  were  of  such 
beautiful  workmanship,  that,  as  soon  as 
he  had  given  them  to  his  patron,  the 
latter  presented  them  to  Francis,  who  in 
return  gave  the  cardinal  an  abbey  worth 
seven  thousand  crowns  a  year.  The 
king,  besides,  wanted  to  make  the  artist 
a  handsome  present,  but  the  cardinal 
prevented  him,  saying  he  would  settle  a 
pension  of  at  least  three  hundred  crowns 
yearly  on  him,  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
his  abbey  ;  but  this  he  never  did. 

Cellini  was  now  in  great  favor  ;  he 
'really  worked  hard,  and  his  Jupiter  and 
other  gods  progressed  rapidly.  The 
king  took  a  personal  interest  in  them, 
visiting  the  artist's  atelier,  and  gave  him 
an  order  to  make  a  gold  salt-cellar,  as 
companion  to  his  cup  and  basin.  He 
had  a  model  ready — one  he  had  made  in 
Rome  at  the  request  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Ferrara — and  with  this  the  king  was  so 
highly  delighted,  that  he  ordered  his 
treasurer  to  give  Benvenuto  one  thou- 
sand old  gold  crowns,  good  weight,  to 
be  used  in  its  manufacture.  He  duly 
received  them,  but  he  says  that  the 
treasurer,  on  one  pretence  or  other, 
delayed  payment  till  night,  and  then  in- 
stigated four  bravos  to  rob  him.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  such  odds  were 
nothing  to  Cellini,  and  that  he  reached 
home  in  safety  with  his  precious  burden. 
The  king,  indeed,  seemed  unable  to 
show  sufficiently  his  regard  for  the  artist. 
He  gave  him  letters  of  naturalization, 
and  made  him  Lord  of  the  Tour  de 
45 
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Nesle.  He  visited  him  in  company  with 
Madame  d'Estampes,  and  it  was  at  her 
instigation  that  Cellini  received  orders 
to  do  something  wherewith  to  ornament 
and  beautify  Fontainebleau.  For  this 
he  designed  some  magnificent  gates,  but 
he  made  an  enemy  of  the  favorite 
through  not  consulting  her  in  the  mat- 
ter. He  endeavored  to  mollify  her  by 
presenting  her  with  a  beautiful  cup,  but 
she  would  not  see  him,  so  he  went  off  in 
a  tiff,  and  gave  the  cup  to  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine — which,  of  course,  further 
embittered  his  fair  enemy.  To  make 
matters  worse,  he  turned  out,  neck  and 
crop,  a  man  who  had  taken  up  his 
residence,  without  permission,  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  Tour  de  Nesle,  and  who 
happened  to  be  a  protege  of  madame's. 
This,  of  course,  was  never  forgiven,  and 
it  was  Avar  to  the  knife  on  the  lady's 
part. 

She  set  up  a  rival  artist  in  opposition, 
Primaticcio  ;  was  always  dinning  in  the 
king's  ears,  day  and  night,  his  superior- 
ity over  Cellini,  and  succeeded,  at  last, 
in  persuading  Francis  to  let  Primaticcio 
execute  Cellini's  designs  for  the  gates  at 
Fontainebleau.  Cellini  heard  of  this, 
and  at  once  called  on  his  rival  ;  and 
having  tried,  without  effect,  moral 
suasion,  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  his 
proposed  task,  threatened  to  kill  him, 
as  he  would  a  mad  dog,  when  and  wher^ 
ever  he  met  him.  This  course  of  reason- 
ing succeeded  where  gentle  means 
failed,  and  Primaticcio  begged  rather  to 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  brother. 

Meanwhile  he  was  hard  at  work  on 
the  king's  salt-cellar,  and  when  his 
majesty  returned  to  Paris,  he  presented 
it.  As  it  was  of  remarkable  workman- 
ship, a  detailed  account  of  it  will  be  in- 
teresting. It  was  of  pure  gold,  and 
represented  the  earth  and  the  sea,  the 
latter  being  a  figure  of  Neptune,  holding 
a  trident  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
a  ship,  which  was  to  hold  the  salt. 
Under  this  were  four  sea  horses  with 
their  tails  interlaced,  besides  a  variety 
of  fishes  and  other  marine  animals, 
while  the  water,  with  its  undulating 
waves,  was  enamelled  green.  The  earth 
was  a  beautiful  nude  female  figure, 
holding  a  cornucopia  in  her  right  hand, 
while  in  her  left  she  carried  an  Ionic 
temple,  -which  served  as  a  pepper  box. 
Under  her  were  terrestrial  animals  and 


rocks  partly  enamelled,  and  partly 
natural  gold.  This  was  fixed  on  a  base 
of  black  ebony,  on  which  were  four 
figures  in  mezzo-relievo  of  day  and 
night,  and  of  morning  and  evening.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  Francis  was  de- 
lighted with  it,  and  Primaticcio  slunk 
off  to  Rome,  under  the  pretext  of  study- 
ing the  Laocoon,  and  other  ancient 
works  of  art  there. 

Cellini  was  novv  forty-three  years  of 
age,  and  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and 
working  powers.  He  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  Francis  to  an  extraordmary  extent, 
and  the  king,  on  his  visits  to  the  artist's 
studio,  was  astounded  at  the  magnitude 
of  his  conceptions,  and  the  excellence 
of  his  execution.  On  one  occasion  he 
ordered  seven  thousand  gold  crowns  to 
be  paid  him,  but  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara 
prevented  its  payment,  and  satisfied  the 
king  with  his  reason  for  so  doing,  that 
if  Benvenuto  was  made  rich,  he  would 
probably  buy  an  estate  in  Italy,  and 
would  leave  whenever  the  whim  seized 
him.  Possibly  the  same  reasoning  pre- 
vailed when,  a  short  time  afterward, 
Francis  promised  him  the  first  vacant 
abbey  whose  revenue  should  amount  to 
two  thousand  crowns  a  year — but  Cel- 
lini never  received  it. 

Madame  d-'Estampes's  hostility,  how- 
ever, was  not  yet  allayed,  for,  as  she 
observed,  "  I  govern  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  yet  such  an  insignificant 
fellow  sets  my  power  at  defiance  ;"  so 
she  persuaded  the  king  to  grant  to  a 
perfumer,  one  of  her  creatures,  the  ten- 
nis-court of  the  Tour.de  Nesle.  He 
took  possession  in  spite  of  protest  ;  but 
Cellini  so  harrassed  him  by  assaults 
every  day  with  stones,  pikes,  and 
muskets  (firing  only  blank  cartridge), 
that  on  one  dared  stir  from  the  place. 
This  method  was  too  slow,  and  one  day 
our  hero  stormed  the  place,  drove  out 
the  interloper,  and  threw  his  goods  out 
of  window.  He  then  went  straight  to 
the  king,  told  his  story,  was  laughed  at, 
forgiven,  and  had  fresh  letters  given 
him,  securing  him  still  more  in  his  pos- 
session. 

For  this  the  king  was  amply  repaid 
by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  artist, 
and  the  Jupiter,  the  first  and  only  one 
of  that  nobly-devised  set  of  candelabra, 
was  finished  ;  and  in  spite  of  Madame 
d'Estampes' s  intrigues,    was  shown    to 
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Francis  at  its  best  advantage.  He  was 
in  raptures  with  it,  and  talked  largely  of 
rewarding  its  creator,  but  nothing  came 
of  it  but  one  thousand  crowns,  which 
were  partly  for  previous  disbursements. 

War  broke  out  between  Francis  and 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  the 
king  not  only  consulted  Cellini  as  to  the 
defences  of  Paris,  but  gave  him  a  com- 
mission to  do  all  he  thought  necessary 
to  insure  the  city's  safety,  but  he  re- 
signed his  task,  when  his  old  foe, 
Madame  d'Estampes,  prevailed  on  the 
king  to  send  for  Girolamo   Bellarmati. 

Her  enmity  still  pursued  Benvenuto, 
and  she  so  worked  upon  the  king  that 
one  day  he  swore  he  would  never 
show  the  artist  any  more  tavor.  An 
officious  friend  carried  this  speech  to 
Cellini,  and  he  instantly  formed  a  reso- 
lution to  quit  the  kingdom.  Before  he 
could  do  so,  however,  he  had  many 
alternate  hopes  and  fears.  Sometimes 
Francis  would  load  him  with  praises,  at 
another  he  would  scold  and  reprimand 
him  severely,  and  it  was,  at  last,  only 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  old 
friend,  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  that  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  quitting  Paris.  His 
departure,  though  nominally  a  pleasure 
trip  in  order  to  visit  his  sister  and  her 
daughters,  was,  in  reality,  a  flight  ;  for 
he  left  his  furniture  and  other  goods  be- 
hind him,  to  the  value  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand crowns.  He  endeavored  to  carry 
away  with  him  two  magnificent  silver 
vases,  but  he  was  pursued  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender  them. 

He  seems  to  have  had,  for  him,  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  journey,  the  only  ex- 
citement he  records  being  a  terrific  hail- 
storm, the  hailstones  beginning  of  the 
size  of  ounce  bullets,  and  ending  by 
being  as  big  as  lemons  ;  nay,  after- 
ward they  found  some  which  a  man 
could  hardly  grasp  in  his  two  hands. 

However,  his  party  suffered  no  harm 
with  the  exception  of  some  bruises  ; 
which  under  the  circumstances  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  ;  but,  as  they  jour- 
neyed onward,  they  found  the  trees  all 
broken  down,  and  all  the  cattle,  with 
many  shepherds,  killed.  They  reached 
Florence  without  further  mishap,  and 
there  Cellini  found  his  sister  and  her  six 
daughters  all  well. 

Cosmo  de'  Medici,  the  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  received  him  with  the  greatest 


kindness  ;  sympathized  with  him,  and 
promised  him  almost  unlimited  wealth, 
if  he  would  but  work  for  him,  and  it  was 
settled  that  his  first  task  should  be  a 
statue,  either  in  marble  or  bronze,  for 
the  square  before  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  Republic,  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
Cellini  was  forty-five  years  old  when  he 
made  the  model  of  his  famous  Perseus, 
which  is  now  at  Florence,  in  the  Loggia 
dei  Lanzi. 

He  settled  upon  a  house,  which 
Cosmo  at  once  purchased  and  presented 
to  him,  but  the  irritable  artist  must,  of 
course,  at  the  very  outset,  quarrel  with 
the  duke's  servants,  and,  consequently, 
some  delay  occurred  before  he  could 
begin  his  model.  But  everything  was  at 
last  arranged,  even  down  to  his  salary, 
and  he  entered  formally  into  the  Medi- 
cean  service. 

Still,  even  in  his  beloved  native  town 
he  was  not  happy,  for  Baccio  Bandi- 
nelli,  the  celebrated  sculptor, was  either 
jealous  of  him,  or  he  of  Bandinelli,  and 
they  were  always  at  feud.  He  kept 
good  friends  with  his  patron,  made  a 
colossal  model  of  his  head,  executed 
some  'jewelry  for  the  duchess,  and 
worked  hard  at  his  Perseus  ;  but  he 
was  always  at  daggers  drawn  with  some 
of  the  ducal  suite,  and  just  now  it  was 
with  the  steward,  who,  he  says,  sub- 
orned people  to  charge  him  with  a 
horrible  crime. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  attempt 
at  a  prosecution  ;  but  Cellini  felt  it 
decidedly  advisable  to  quit  Florence  for 
some  time.  So  next  morning  he  de- 
parted, without  telling  any  one  but  his 
sister,  and  went  toward  Venice.  From 
Ferrara  he  wrote  to  the  duke,  saying 
that  though  he  had  left  Florence  with- 
out taking  leave  of  him,  he  would  re- 
turn without  being  sent  for.  At 
Venice,  he  visited  both  Titian  and 
Sansovino,  and  also  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  who  earnestly  advised  him  to 
return  to  France,  instead  of  going  back 
to  Florence.  But  Cellini,  having 
written  the  duke  his  version  of  the 
cause  which  drove  him  from  his  native 
place,  and  judging  that  the  outcry 
against  him  had  somewhat  subsided,  re- 
turned as  suddenly  as  he  had  left,  and 
uncermoniously  visited  Cosmo,  who, 
although  at  first  he  seemed  displeased, 
soon  entered  into  good-humored  con- 
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versation  with  him,  asked  about  his  visit 
to  Venice,  and  ended  by  bidding  him 
mind  his  work,  and  finish  the  statue  of 
Perseus. 

This  statue,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, group,  however,  did  not  progress 
very  rapidly,  for  Cellini  was  not  liked, 
and  he  was  thwarted  wherever  it  was 
practicable,  while  both  the  duke  and 
duchess  would  fain  have  kept  him  at 
work  designing  and  making  jewelry 
for  them  ;  in  fact,  he  was  obliged  to 
bribe  the  duchess  with  little  presents  of 
vases,  etc.,  to  try  and  gain  her  influence 
to  obtain  more  help  on  his  great  work, 
and  especially  to  counteract  the 
machinations  of  his  arch  enemy,  Bandi- 
nelli. 

It  was  of  small  avail,  for  the  duke, 
displeased  with  the  slow  progress  of  the 
work,  had,  some  eighteen  months  since, 
stopped  supplying  money,  and  Cellini 
had  to  find  his  men's  wages  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  So,  by  way  of  consola- 
tion, he  thought  he  would  murder 
Bandinelli  ;  but  when  he  met  him,  other 
ideas  prevailed,  and  he  spurned  him, 
thinking  what  a  much  more  glorious 
vengeance  it  would  be  to  finish  his 
work,  and  thus  confound  his  enemies, 
and  Bandinelli  afterward  offered  him  a 
fine  block  of  marble,  wherewith  to  make 
a  statue. 

This,  however,  did  not  make  them 
friends,  for  both  being  once  in  the 
duke's  presence,  Cellini  told  the  duke 
plainly  that  Bandinelli  was  a  compound 
of  everything  that  was  bad,  and  had 
always  been  so  ;  and  then  he  went  on  to 
criticise  most  unmercifully  his  rival's 
statuary,  and  to  overwhelm  it  with 
ridicule.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
he  made  him  stick  to  his  promise,  and 
insisted  on  the  delivery  of  the  block  of 
marble,  out  of  which  he  carved  a  group 
■  of  Apollo  and  Hyacinthus. 

This  delighted  the  duke,  and  he 
'begged  him  to  leave  the  Perseus  for  a 
while,  and  devote  himself  to  sculpture  ; 
.and  Benvenuto  did  so,  carving  a 
Narcissus  out  of  a  block  of  Greek 
marble. 

The  duke  had  some  doubts  as  to 
Cellini's  ability  to  cast  a  large  statue  in 
bronze,  but  the  artist  assured  him  of  his 
powers,  promising  that  it  should  be  per- 
fect in  every  respect,  except  one  foot, 
which  he  averred  could  not  be  cast  well. 


and  would  require  to  be  replaced  by  a 
new  one. 

The  casting  was  a  series  of  accidents. 
His  shop  took  fire,  and  it  was  feared  the 
roof  would  fall  in  ;  then  from  another 
side  came  such  a  tempest  of  rain  and 
wind,  that  it  cooled  the  furnace.  Add 
to  all  this,  that  Cellini  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill  of  a  violent  intermittent  fever, 
and  every  one  will  perceive  that  things 
were  almost  as  bad  as  they  could  be. 

Ill  in  bed,  news  came  to  him  that  his 
work  was  spoiled,  so  he  got  up  and  went 
to  the  workshop,  where  he  found  the 
metal  cooled,  owing  to  deficient  firing. 
This  he  at  once  remedied,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  some  pewter,  the  metal  soon 
began  to  melt. 

Hark  !  a  loud  report,  a  blinding  glare 
of  light,  and  when  men  had  come  to 
their  senses,  they  found  that  the  cover 
•  of  the  furnace  had  burst  and  flown  off, 
so  that  the  bronze  began  to  run. 
Quick  !  tap  the  metal  ;  but  it  does  not 
flow  very  quickly,  it  must  be  made  more 
fluid.  A  number  of  pewter  platters  and 
dishes  were  procured,  and  into  the 
furnace  they  went,  some  two  hundred 
of  them.  Then  the  metal  ran  kindly, 
and  the  mould  was  filled,  and  nothing 
more  could  be  done  but  wait  with 
patience  for  its  cooling. 

The  mental  strain  relieved,  Benvenuto 
returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  suc- 
cessful issue,  then  forgot  all  about  his 
fever,  and  found  he  had  a  great  appe- 
tite ;  so  he  sat  down  with  his  workmen 
and  enjoyed  his  meal,  drank  "  success 
to  the  casting,"  and  then  to  bed,  to 
arise  quite  cured,  and  capable  of  eating 
a  capon,  for  his  dinner. 

Two  days  afterward  came  another 
anxious  time.  Had  the  casting  been 
successful  ?  Piece  by  piece  it  was  un- 
covered. Yes,  all  went  well  until  the 
foot  was  reached,  which  was  to  be  im- 
perfect. What  a  disappointment  !  the 
heel  came  out  fair  and  round,  and  all 
Cellini's  learned  lecture  to  the  duke 
went  for  naught.  Yet,  still,  on  un- 
covering it,  came  a  little  cry  of  joy,  for 
were  not  the  toes  wanting,  as  also  part 
of  the  foot  ?  Who  now  could  say  he 
did  nqt  thoroughly  understand  his  busi- 
ness ?  And  so  his  patron  and  the 
duchess  fully  admitted  when  they  saw 
the  work. 

After  this  a  little  rest  was  permissi- 
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ble,  and  a  journey  to  Rome  was  the 
result.  Here  he  saw  Michel  Angelo, 
whom  he  in  vain  induced  to  take  service 
with  Cosmo  de'  Medici.  But  St. 
Peter's  was  to  be  built,  and  nothing 
could  persuade  its  creator  to  leave  it. 
Malice  had  been  busy  during  Cellini's 
absence,  and  on  his  return  he  found  the 
duke  very  cold  toward  him  ;  but 
although  he  managed  to  overcome  tliis, 
an  incident  was  about  to  happen  which 
was  to  make  the  duchess,  henceforth, 
his  implacable  enemy. 

She  wanted  the  duke  to  buy  a  string 
of  pearls  for  her  for  six  thousand 
crowns,  and  begged  Cellini  to  praise 
them  to  the  duke.  He  did  so,  and  the 
prince  was  wavering  as  to  the  purchase, 
when  he  asked  the  jeweller's  honest 
opinion  of  their  value.  Cellini  could 
not  but  answer  this  appeal  in  a  straight- 
forward manner,  and  replied  that  they 
were  not  worth  above  two  thousand 
crowns,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  to 
the  duke  how  much  his  consort  desired 
them,  and  how  she  had  asked  him  to  aid 
her  in  obtaining  them.  So  when  the 
duchess  once  more  asked  for  them,  she 
was  refused,  and  was  told  that  Benve- 
nuto's  opinion  was  that  the  money 
would  be  thrown  away.  The  duchess 
was  but  a  woman,  she  gave  him  one 
look,  shook  her  head  threateningly  at 
him,  left  the  room,  and  never  forgave 
him.  She  got  her  pearls  though.  A 
courtier,  more  supple  and  pliant  than 
Cellini,  begged  the  duke  to  buy  them 
for  his  wife.  He  chose  a  happy  mo- 
ment, stood  a  few  blows  and  cuffs,  and 
then  the  indulgent  husband  yielded,  and 
the  pearls  were  his  wife's  property. 

The  duchess  could  not  now  bear  the 
sight  of  Cellini,  and  the  breach  between 
them  was  widened  by  his  refusal  to  give 
her,  to  adorn  her  room,  the  figures  of 
Jupiter,  Mercury,  Minerva,  and  Danae, 
which  he  had  made  to  go  with  his 
Perseus.  Her  influence  made  itself 
felt,  and  even  'the  duke  sensibly  cooled 
toward  our  hero,  and  at  last  he  found 
access  to  the  palace  very  difficult. 

But 'the  crowning  honor  of  his  life 
was  at  hand.  His  Perseus  was  to  be 
shown  to  the  people  and  judged  by 
their  verdict.  Proud,  indeed,  must 
have  been  the  artist  when  he  viewed  the 
crowds  which,  from  before  daybreak, 
poured    forth    to    see  and    admire  his 


work.  There  was  no  adverse  criticism 
there — no  petty  or  factious  jealousy. 
The  people  heartily  and  honestly  ad- 
mired the  creation  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zen, and  felt  a  truly  fraternal  pride  in 
owning  him  ns  one  of  themselves.  The 
duke  himself,  concealed  at  a  window, 
listened  to  the  remarks  of  his  people, 
and  was  so  pleased,  that  he  sent  his 
favorite,  Sforza,  to  congratulate  Benve- 
nuto,  and  tell  him  that  he  meant  to 
signally  reward  him.  His  pride  must 
have  been  gratified  to  the  very  utmost. 
"  During  the  whole  day  the  people 
showed  me  to  each  other  as  a  sort  of 
prodigy  ;"  and  two  gentlemen,  who 
were  envoys  from  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily, 
made  him  most  liberal  offers,  on  behalf 
of  their  prince,  if  only  he  would  go 
with  them.  Verses,  Latin  odes,  and 
Greek  poems  were  written  by  the  hun- 
dred, and  all,  with  any  literary  preten- 
tions, vied  with  each  other  in  producing 
some  eulogium  on  Cellini. 

At  length,  sated  with  praise,  he 
longed  for  a  little  rest,  and  obtained 
leave  from  his  princely  patron  to  make 
a  short  pilgrimage  to  Vallambrosa, 
Camaldoli,  the  baths  of  Santa  Maria, 
and  back  again.  At  the  baths  he  met 
with  an  old  man,  a  physician,  who  was, 
besides,  a  student  in  alchemy.  This 
old  man  conceived  a  great  friendship  for 
Cellini,  and  told  him  that  there  were 
mines  both  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
neighborhood  ;  and  furthermore,  gave 
him  a  piece  of  practical  information,  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  a  pass,  near 
Camaldoli,  so  open,  that  an  enemy 
could  not  only  easily  invade  the  Floren- 
tine territory  by  its  means,  but  also 
could  surprise  the  castle  of  Poppi  with- 
out difficulty.  Being  furnished  by  his 
old  friend  with  a  sketch-map  he  im- 
mediately returned  to  Florence,  and 
lost  no  time  in  presenting  himself  before 
the  duke,  and  acquainting  him  with  the 
reason  of  his  speedy  return. 

The  duke  was  well  pleased  with  this 
service,  and  promised,  of  course,  great 
things  ;  but  the  favor  of  princes  is 
proverbially  fickle,  and  when,  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  he  sought  an  in- 
terview for  the  purpose  of  being  re- 
warded for  his  Perseus,  he  was  met  by  a 
message  from  the  duke,  through  his 
secretary,  desiring  him  to  name  his  own 
price.     This  roused    Cellini's  'ire,    and 
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he  refused  to  put  a  price  upon  his  work, 
until,  stung  by  repeated  reiterations  of 
the  demand,  he  said  that  ten  thousand 
crowns  was  less  than  it  was  worth. 

Cosmo  was  evidently  a  good  hand  at 
a  bargain,  and  was  quite  angry  at  being 
asked  such  a  sum,  saying  that  cities,  or 
royal  palaces,  could  be  built  for  such  a 
sum  ;  to  which  the  artist  retorted,  with 
his  usual  modesty,  that  any  number  of 
men  could  be  found  capable  of  building 
cities  and  palaces,  but  not  another,  in 
all  the  world,  who  could  make  such  a 
statue  of  Perseus.  His  rival,  Bandinelli, 
was  called  in  to  appraise  it,  and, 
whether  he  took  its  real  value,  or  had 
some  doubts  of  the  consequences  of  the 
fire-eating  Cellini's  wrath  in  the  event 
of  his  depreciating  it,  he  assessed  it  at 
sixteen  thousand  crowns.  This  was 
more  than  the  duke  could  stand  ;  and, 
after  much  haggling,  it  was  settled  that 
the  artist  should  be  rewarded  with  a  sum 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  gold 
crowns,  to  be  paid  in  monthly  sums  of 
one  hundred  gold  crowns.  This  soon 
fell  to  fifty,  then  to  twenty-five,  and 
sometimes  was  never  paid  at  all,  so 
that  Benvenuto,  writing  in  1566,  says 
there  were  still  five  hundred  crowns  due 
to  him  on  that  account. 

Still  Cosmo  was  anxious  to  keep  Cel- 
lini at  work.  He  could  thoroughly  ap- 
preciate the  artist's  efforts,  but  he  ob- 
jected to  pay  the  bill.  Numerous  plans 
for  work  were  raised,  and  models  made; 
but  they  fell  through,  either  through  the 
artist  refusing  to  adorn  another's  work, 
or  through  the  prince  choosing  the 
worst  models.  The  court,  too,  was  full 
of  intrigues,  as  the  story  of  a  block  of 
marble  will  show,  A  fine  block,  in- 
tended for  a  statue  of  Neptune,  had  ar- 
rived, and  the  duchess  contrived  that 
Bandinelli  should  have  the  promise  of  it. 
Of  course  Cellini  could  not  stand  this, 
so  he  pleaded  his  cause  with  the  duke, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  arranged  that 
he  and  his  rival  should  send  in  models, 
and  that  the  victor  in  the  competition 
should  execute  the  statue.  Benvenuto 
says  he  produced  the  best  ;  but, 
knowing  the  court  well,  he  waited  on 
the  duchess  with  a  present  of  some 
jewelry,  and  promised,  if  she  would 
only  be  neutral  in  the  contest,  to  make 
for  her  the  finest  work  of  his  life,  a  life- 
sized  crucified    Christ,   of    the    whitest 


marble,  on  a  cross  of  pure  black.  Cel- 
lini says  Bandinelli  died  of  sheer  cha- 
grin ;  and  the  duchess  declared  that  as 
he,  if  he  had  lived,  should  have  had  the 
stone,  at  any  rate  by  his  death  his  rival 
should  not  have  it,  so  the  marble  was 
given  to  Bartolommeo  Ammanati,  who 
finished  the  statue  in  1563. 

The  feud  between  Bandinelli  and 
Cellini  rose  to  such  a  height  as  even  to 
interfere  with  their  sepulchral  arrange- 
ments. The  latter  in  disgust  with  the 
duchess  had  promised  his  Christ  to  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  provided 
the  monks  would  give  him  the  ground 
under  it,  on  which  to  erect  his  tomb. 
They  said  they  had  no  power  to  grant 
his  request,  so,  in  a  pet,  he  offered  it 
on  the  same  terms  to  the  church  of 
the  Santissima  Anunziata,  and  it  was 
eagerly  accepted.  But  Bandinelli  had 
nearly  finished  a  "  Pieta, "  our  Lord 
supported  by  Nicodemus — a  portrait 
of  himself,  and  he  went  straight  to  the 
duchess  and  begged  the  chapel  for  his 
own  tomb.  By  her  influence,  with 
some  difficulty,  he  obtained  his  wish, 
and  there  he  erected  an  altar-tomb, 
which  is  still  in  existence  ;  and  having, 
when  it  was  finished,  removed  thither 
his  father's  remains,  he  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill,  as  aforesaid,  and  died  within 
eight  days. 

The  next  noteworthy  incident  in  Cel- 
lini's chequered  career  was-  that  he 
bought  a  farm  near  Vicchio,  about  seven 
miles  from  Florence,  for  the  term  of  his 
natural  life  (in  other  words,  an  annuity), 
of  one  Piermaria  Sbietta.  He  paid  his 
property  a  visit,  and  was  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  affection  by 
Sbietta,  his  wife,  and  his  brother 
Filippo,  a  profligate  priest.  Several 
persons  warned  him  of  impending  dan- 
ger from  one  or  other  of  them,  but  their 
kindness  seems  to  have  disarmed  his 
suspicions,  and  he  stayed  to  supper,  in- 
tending to  sleep  at  Trespiano  that  night. 
When  he  resumed  his  journey,  however, 
he  was  taken  violently  ill  with  burning 
pains  in  the  region  of  his  stomach,  and 
next  morning  felt  as  if  on  fire.  Then  he 
concluded  that  he  had  been  poisoned, 
and,  after  passing  in  review  the  things 
of  which  he  had  partaken  at  supper,  he 
felt  convinced  that  corrosive  sublimate 
had  been  administered  to  him  in  some 
very    highly    seasoned     but     palatable 
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sauce,  which  he  had  so  much  relished 
that  he  had  been  lielped  to  two  spoon- 
fuls. At  Cellini's  age — he  was  then 
sixty — this  proved  nearly  fatal,  especial- 
ly as  the  physicians  of  that  day  were 
profoundly  ignorant.  He  hovered  be- 
tween life  and  death  for  six  months,  and 
did  not  thoroughly  recover  and  attend 
once  more  to  his  business  for  awholeyear. 

His  illness  was  productive  of  another 
event  in  his  life,  for,  while  lying  sick, 
he  made  a  vow,  should  he  recover,  to 
marry  a  woman  who  had  nursed  him 
with  great  care.  He  fulfilled  his  vow, 
and  by  his  wife,  Madonna  Piera,  he  had 
five  children. 

When  able  again  to  work,  he  sought 
the  duke,  who  was  at  Leghorn,  was 
kindly  received,  told  to  return  to  Flor- 
ence, and  occupation  should  be  found 
for  him.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case,  so  he  completely  finished  the 
marble  crucifix,  which  he  intended  for 
his  tomb,  and  showed  it  to  the  duke 
and  duchess,  both  of  whom  were  highly 
delighted  with  it.  Cosmo  hankered 
after  it,  and  ultimately  obtained  it,  in 
1565,  for  fifteen  hundred  crowns,  when 
he  had  it  removed  and  placed  in  the 
Palazzo  Pitti.  In  1577  it  was  sent  as  a 
present  to  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain, 
who  had  it  carried  on  men's  shoulders 
from  Barcelona,  and  deposited  in  the 
Coro  Alto  of  the  Escorial,  where  it  may 
now  be  seen,  inscribed  :  "  Benventus 
Zelinus,  Civis  Florent  :  facie  bat  1562." 

Not  being  fully  employed  he  got 
fidgety,  and  a  friend  of  his,  Signor 
Baccio  del  Bene,  having  arrived  in 
Florence  on  a  mission  from  Catherine 
de'  Medici,  they  had  a  conversation,  in 
which  it  was  mentioned  that  the  queen 
dowager  wanted  to  finish  the  sepulchral 
monument  of  her  deceased  husband, 
Henry  the  Second,  and  that  Daniello 
Ricciarelli   da   Volterra,    who   had    the 


work  in  hand,  was  too  old  to  execute  it 
properly,  so  that  there  was  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  Cellini,  to  return  to 
France,  and  once  more  take  possession 
of  his  Tour  de  Nesle. 

He  asked  Baccio  to  mention  this  to 
the  duke,  as,  personally,  he  was  willing 
to  go,  but  the  duke  would  not  listen  to 
Benvenuto  going  away,  and  selfishly 
kept  him,  without  giving  him  employ- 
ment— at  least  as  far  as  we  know,  for 
here  Cellini's  autobiography  ends,  in 
the  year  1562. 

In  1561,  however,  Cosmo  presented 
him  with  a  house  near  San  Croce,  in 
the  Via  Rosajo,  for  him  and  his  legiti- 
mate heirs  male  forever,  and  in  the 
grant,  which  is  very  flattering,  is  the 
following  :  "  Possessing  the  house  and 
its  appurtenances,  with  a  garden  for  his 
own  use,  we  expect  the  return  for  the 
favors  shown  him  will  appear  in  those 
masterpieces  of  art,  both  of  casts  and 
sculpture,  which  may  entitle  him  to  our 
further  regard.'' 

Very  little  is  further  known  about 
him,  but  we  know  that  on  the  i6th  of 
March,  1563,-  he  was  deputed,  together 
with  Bartolommeo  Ammanati,  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  his  old  friend  and  mas- 
ter, Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1570,  Cellini 
himself  died,  and  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  the  chapter-house  of  the  Santis- 
sima  Anunziata,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  academy. 

Vasari  painted  his  portrait,  in  which 
he  is  represented  with  his  back  toward 
the  spectator,  whom  he  regards,  with 
his  beard  on  his  shoulder.  It  is  the 
face  of  a  man  of  middle-age,  with 
features  of  no  remarkable  cast,  short 
curling  hair,  and  crisp  beard,  the  mus- 
tache slightly  upturned,  bushy  eyebrows, 
and  two  warts  on  the  right  side  of  his 
nose. — All  The  Year  Bound. 
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Conflict  in  Nature  and  Life  :  A  Study 
OF  Antagonism  in  the  Constitution  of 
Things.  For  the  Elucidation  of  the  Problem 
of  Good  and  Evil,  and  the  Reconciliation  of 
Optimism  and  Pessimism.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  ^  Co. 

This  important  and  ambitious  book  is  by 
an  anonymous  author,  said  to  be  a  country 
gentleman  living  in  western   New  York.     He 


has  attempted  in  these  pages  to  accomplish  a 
gigantic  task,  which  might  well  daunt  even  a 
great  thinker,  and  has  brought  to  it,  if  not  an 
original  philosophic  mind,  at  least  a  painstaking 
and  conscientious  purpose.  To  this  our  author 
adds  a  judicial  temper,  a  singular  freedom  from 
anything  like  vagaries  and  hobbies,  consider 
able  penetration  and  suggestiveness.  and  a 
thorough  equipment  in  the  literature  of  sociol- 
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.ogy  and  metaphysics.  Indeed,  one  of  the  first 
impressions  made  by  the  book  is  its  full  com- 
mand of  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  ablest 
thinkers  of  the  world  on  this  and  cognate  sub- 
jects. As  the  problems  involved  are  related 
to  the  whole  complex  constitution  of  mind  and 
society,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  its  scope  is 
very  comprehensive.  The  author  starts  as  his 
inquiry  with  the  assumption  that  the  theology 
of  the  past  has  come  to  premature  conclusions, 
and  that  it  fails  becauseit  is  not  based  on  those 
data  for  dealing  with  natural  morality  and  the 
ethical  possibilities  of  man,  which  are  furnished 
by  science  ;  because,  in  brief,  the  whole  philos- 
ophy of  the  subject  has  been  based  on  a  priori, 
and  not  on  a  posteriori  reasoning.  The  theory 
set  forth  in  his  book,  and  which  dominates  his 
methods,  is  that  a  wide  and  comprehensive 
survey  of  all  the  facts  of  mind,  nature,  and  so- 
ciety must  be  made,  before  one  either  blesses 
the  world,  like  the  optimist,  or  curses  it  like 
the  pessimist.  This  purpose  he  attempts 
modestly  and  approximately  to  compass. 

To  illustrate  the  difficulties  contained  in  the 
enigmas  of  life,  we  will  cite  some  which  first 
set  the  author  to  thinking  on  the  possibilities 
of  a  golden  balance  in  ethics  and  society.  We 
must  promote  education  and  knowledge  in  or- 
der to  weed  out  the  evils  of  ignorance.  Yet 
this  increases  men's  sensibilities,  and  prepares 
them  for  keener  suffering.  Political  centrali- 
zation has  certain  striking  advantages  as  a 
method  of  governing,  yet  it  easily  runs  into 
despotism.  On  the  other  hand,  local  self-gov- 
ernment is  admirably  adapted  for  stimulating 
the  development  and  self-respect  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  yet,  on  the  other  side,  it  has  the  dan- 
gerous flaw  of  political  weakness.  Liberal 
divorce  laws  present  themselves  as  a  means  of 
doing  away  with  the  misery  and  crime,  which 
are  the  outcome  of  indissoluble  marriage  ;  but 
again,  easy  divorce  brings  with  it  a  new  train 
of  evils,  which  sap  the  basis  of  the  social  order. 
So  we  find  almost  universally  that  each  attempt 
at  reform  involves  fresh  dangers  and  difficulties 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  facts  that  life  is  full  of 
antagonisms  ;  that  we  often  escape  Scylla  only 
to  fall  into  Charybdis,  that  the  action  and  re- 
action of  the  physical  forces  are  exactly  paral- 
leled in  the  moral  and  social  order  of  the 
world  ;  that  life  in  all  its  aspects  involves  little 
better  than  a  choice  of  evils,  constitute  the  pre- 
mises of  the  book.  The  conclusion  is  that  the 
whole  philosophy  of  life  is  to  be  found  in 
moderate  expectation,  in  temperate  enjoyment, 
and  that  sense  of  personal  power  which  results 
from  self-restraint  and  poise  of  character.  The 
author  teaches  that  neither  Optimism  nor  Pes- 
simism covers  a  rational  grasp  of  the  facts  of 
life.  This  must  be  found  in  Meliorism,  or  that 
hilosophy  which  is  contented  with  the  better, 


without  blindly  beating  the  air  for  the  best  ; 
and  to  be  resigned  to  the  lesser  evil  that  we 
may  evade  the  worse.  To  reach  this  conclusion 
he  has  traced  the  evolution  of  the  principle  of 
conflict  in  the  order  of  natural  things  and  the 
social  artifices  of  man,  from  the  simplest  to 
the  most  complex  forms.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  book  he  sums  up  the  various  theories  of 
the  great  thinkers  of  the  past,  showing  the  prev- 
alence of  optimism  and  their  inadequate  con- 
ception of  the  antagonism  of  things.  This 
summary  is  illustrated  by  brief  extracts  from 
the  writings  .of  these  philosophers.  In  part 
second  the  fundamental  concepts  of  life  and  of 
the  primary  forces,  which  involve  the  law  of 
conflict,  are  discussed.  The  thread  of  inquiry 
is  carried  here  through  the  principal  branches 
of  natural  science,  including  biology,  psychol- 
ogy and  ethics.  In  this  chapter  the  author 
develops  the  utilitarian  theory  of  morale,  the 
hypothesis  being  that  conscience  and  the  mor- 
al instincts  are  the  accumulated  experience  of 
the  human  race,  which  has  become  so  crystal- 
lized that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  heredity. 
It  is  maintained  that  morals  are  a  matter 
of  evolution,  by  a  parallel  law  in  the  do- 
main of  spiritual  life  to  what  is  known  as 
'•  the  survival  of  the  fittest"  in  the  world 
of  physical  life.  He  follows  in  great  meas- 
ure the  lead  given  by  Mr.  Spencer,  but 
differs  from  that  philosopher  in  giving  more 
emphasis  to  the  pessimistic  side  of  life, 
and  arguing  that  each  panacea  for  a  known 
evil  is  sure  to  open  the  way  for  a  different  but 
no  less  pressing  class  of  misfortunes.  In  sev- 
eral of  his  chapters  the  author  enlarges  on  the 
unavoidable  agency  of  natural  forces  in  bring-' 
ing  into  human  life  elements  of  discord  and 
suffering,  and  that  there  is  no  pleasure  but  that 
has  a  corresponding  and  oftentimes  inevitable 
pain.  The  concluding  chapters  of  the  book 
make  practical  applications  of  the  principles 
evolved  to  the  every-day  details  of  life  and 
society. 

From  this  imperfect  synopsis  of  a  ver}' 
thoughtful  and  ambitious  book,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  author  does  not  content  himself  with 
studying  the  subject  from  an  abstract  and  ideal 
standpoint.  His  aim  is  to  make  the  conclu- 
sions and  suggestions  useful  in  practical  ethics, 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  aim  is  evident  in  every 
line.  We  do  not  agree  with  some  of  his  con- 
clusions, but  his  thought  is  stimulating.  He 
disclaims  in  his  preface  any  claim  to  original- 
ity as  a  philosophical  thinker  ;  but  certainly 
no  one  will  deny  him  the  right  which  he  does 
claim — that  of  being  a  judicially-minded  student 
of  his  subject,  vrho  is  fully  acquainted  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  best  minds  of  the  world  on  the 
same  topic,  and  who  adds  to  them  many  a 
word  worth  reading  and  pondering. 
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Recollections  of  a  Naval  Officer  1S41— 
1865.  By  William  Harwar  Parker,  Author 
of  "  Elements  of  Seamanship."  "  Harbor 
Routine  and  Evolutions,"  etc.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner' s  Sons. 

Captain  Parker  has  given  in  this  book  the 
reminiscences  of  along  and  active  career  as  a 
naval  officer,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
material  furnished  by  such  a  theme  cannot  well 
fail  of  being  interesting.     Active  naval  service 
involves,  even    in    the    piping  times  of   peace, 
cruising  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
more  or  less  exciting  experiences  incidental  to 
sailing  on  the  salt  seas  ;  and  to  this,  of  course, 
in  war  times  are  added  the  more  slirrmg  and 
melodramatic  scenes  of  battle.   Captain  Parker 
was  in  the  United  States  Navy  till  1S61,  when 
he  resigned,  and  received  an  important  com- 
mission   in    the  Confederate  Navy,  and  after- 
ward saw  very  active  service  under  the  "  Stars 
and  Bars. ' '     Captain  Parker,  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career,  visited  all  the  most  important 
and  interesting  parts  cf  the  world,  and  his  rem- 
iniscences are    full    of     spirited    and    graphic 
anecdote,  lively  description,  and  vivid  narrative 
of  life  at  sea  and  in  port.     That  portion  of  his 
service  which  relates  to  cruising  off  the  African 
coast,  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  will 
be  found  particularly  interesting.      During  the 
Mexican  war,  our  author  did  stirring  duty  both 
on  sea  and  land.    Incidental  to  his  experiences 
will  be  found    anecdotes    and    descriptions    of 
those  earlier  events  which  so  aroused  public 
interest,  such  as  the  Lopez  and  Walker  expe- 
ditions.    About  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  late  civil  war,  and  the  inside  view  of  the 
exploits,   strug#es,    and    vicissitudes    of     the 
Southern  navy  is  ably  and  picturesquely  stated. 
Captain  Parker  narrates  his  reminiscences    in 
a  simple,  pleasant,  lively  style,  with  no  attempt 
at  fine  writing,  but  with  an  honest  purpose  of 
giving  everything  for  what  it  is  worth.     The 
result  is,  that  he  has  made  an  eminently  read- 
able book,  and  one  which  is  instructive  as  well. 
The  author  indulges  only  casually  in  political 
reflections,  but  so  far  as  he  does  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  he  was  not  altogether  in  accord 
with  the  Secession  movement,  though  he  after- 
ward joined   it.     He  makes  the  very  sensible 
remark  that"  the  men  who  suffered  most  by  the 
war  (the  Southern  army  and   navy  officers,  in- 
asmuch as  they  lost  a  profession)  had   less  to 
do  with  bringing  it  about  than  any  other  class 
of  citizens." 


The  Story  of  Roland.     By  James  Baldwin, 
Author  of   "The  Story  of    Siegfried."   New 
York  :    Charles  Scribner' s  Sons. 
The    French    romances  relating   to  Charle- 
magne and  his  peers,  answering  to  the  Arthu- 
rian legends    of     Brittany   and    England,  are 


classic    features     in    European    literature.     In 
these  romances  the  facts  of   history  have  been 
idealized   and  exaggerated  to  furnish  types  of 
mediajval    chivalry  and   nobleness  which   will 
never  die.     Long   before  the  story  of    Roland 
and  his  brother  heroes,  like  those  of  the  British 
Arthur,  and  of  the  Teutonic  Segurd  or  Siegfried, 
was  even  written,  it   was    sung    by  wandering 
minstrels  who  delighted  the   knight's  castle  or 
the  peasant's  hut,  as   the  case  might  be,  with 
their  heroic  songs,  telling  of  knightly  courage, 
heroic  endurance,  pity   for,  the  weak,  and  the 
love  of  fair  women.     The    human    heart   will 
never  cease  to  thrill   to  such  chords  as  these, 
and  in  this  fact  lies  the  perennial  power  of  the 
old  legends  of  Europe.     In  modern  literature 
a  number  of  books  almost  innumerable  may 
be  found  based    on    these    ancient   romances. 
Mr.  Baldwin    has    toiled    very  successfully  in 
these  fields  of   early  romance.      His  "  Story  of 
Siegfried"  was  a  charmingly  written  digest  of 
the   story  of    Segurd  or    Siegfried,  and   in  the 
present  volume  he  has  given  the  young  readers, 
to  whom  he  specially  appeals,  a  book  hardly 
less  skilfully  done,  in  which  he  serves  up   the 
legends  of   the  Charlemagne  cycle,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to   that  famous  hero   of    tradition, 
Roland,  and  his  hardly  less  well-known  com- 
panions-in-arms.     The  work  has  been  done  by 
the  author  of  giving  a    consecutive  account  of 
Roland's  career,  as  told  in  the  old  legends,  in  a 
very    clear,    simple,    straightforward    manner, 
with  just  enough  of  the  archaic  color   to  make 
it  accord  with  the  theme.     Among  the  heroes 
of  legend,  whose  exploits  are  narrated  in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  Roland,  are  Ogier  the  Dane, 
Oliver,  Reinold,  and  Astolpho.     The  story,  as 
told  by  our  author,  which  we  learn  in  the  pref- 
ace has  been  drawn  at  first-hand  from  a  great 
number  of   old  authorities,  is  hardly  less  pleas- 
ing to  children  of  a  larger  growth  than  those 
to  whom  the  author  nominally  appeals. 

Meui.lval    Civilization.      (History    Primer 
Series.)     By    George    Burton   Adams,   Pro- 
fessor of    History  in   Drury   College.     New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  dr'  Co. 
This  volume  of  the  Appleton  History  Primers 
stands  well  with  its  predecessors  as  a  simple 
and  well-made  digest  of  an  important  period 
in    European    history.      Beginning    with     the 
downfall  of  the   Roman    Empire   under  the  ir- 
ruptions  of    the   Northern    barbarians,  we   are 
carried  forward  through  the  early  formations  of 
societv    and    government    that    followed    hard 
thereupon,  and  the  gradual  uprising  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  as  both    a  spiritual  and   temporal 
power,  which    may  justly  be  called  one  of  the 
most   wonderful  organizations    in  human  his- 
tory.    The  author  then  goes  on  to  discuss   the 
gradual  crystallization  of  society  in  Gerinany  ; 
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the  first  movements  toward  imperial  centrali- 
zation under  Charlemagne  ;  the  formations  of 
the  feudal  system  and  law  ;  the  great  conflict 
between  the  Empire  and  the  Church  ;  the  Cru- 
sades ;  the  revival  of  learning  :  the  growth  of 
commerce  and  industry  and  their  gradual  en- 
croachment on  the  prescriptive  rights  of  rank 
and  birth  ;  the  rise  of  nations  ;  and  lastly,  the 
Reformation,  which  found  its  highest  exponent 
in  Martin  Luther,  a  period  which  properly 
closes  mediaeval  history.  Mr.  Adams  has 
brought  well-trained  skill  and  ample  knowl- 
edge to  the  preparation  of  this  compact  little 
hand-book,  and  the  result  is  very  satisfactory. 

Gray's  Elf.gy.  An  Elegy  Written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard.  By  Thomas  Gray. 
Artists'  Edition.  Philadelphia  :  y.  B.  Li p- 
piitcott  6^  Co. 

This  celebrated  poem,  of  which  Gen.  Wolfe 
said  on  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Quebec, 
"Now,  gentlemen,  I  would  prefer  being  the 
author  of  that  poem  to  the  glory  of  beating 
the  French  to-morrow,"  has  passed  through 
innumerable  editions  and  ranks  among  the 
masterpieces,  of  not  only  English,  but  the 
world's  literature.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
lends  itself  readily  to  illustration,  it  has  some- 
how been  less  used  by  artists  and  publishers 
for  this  purpose  than  almost  any  other  great 
poem  as  easily  available  as  this.  But  the 
Christmas  publications  of  1884  seem  likely  to 
make  up  for  the  want,  for  we  have  news  of 
two  other  pictorial  editions  beside  this.  The 
one  under  notice  has  som.e  two  dozen  beautiful 
wood-engravings,  equally  well  done  in  both 
the  drawing  and  engraving.  Among  the  art- 
ists who  have  contributed  are  Hamilton  Gib- 
son, Swain  Gifford,  W.  T.  Richards,  Thomas 
Hovenden,  J.  D.  Woodward,  F.  S.  Church, 
W.  T.  Smedley,  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Hopkin- 
son  Smith,  Francis  Murph}',  Walter  Shirlaw, 
and  Bolton  Jones.  The  letter-press  is  well 
executed  in  a  mechanical  way,  and  the  binding 
all  that  could  be  wished.  It  is  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  successful  holiday  books  of  the  year,  we 
think. 

The  War   of  the  Bachelors.     A  Story  of 

the    Crescent    City    at    the    Period    of    the 

Franco-German  War.     By  Orleanian.     "New 

Orleans  :   G.  F.   Wharion. 

This  novel,  the  product  of  a  Southern  author, 

is  a  somewhat  romantic  love-story  of  modern 

New   Orleans  life,  with   a  dash  of    rollicking 

adventure  and  fun  in  it.     The  author,  though 

at  times  quite  conventional  in  his  manner  of 

developing  both  plot  and  character,  has  caught, 

it  seems  to  us,  enough  of  genuine  local  color 

to  give  considerable  life-likeness  to  the  story. 

If  we  do  not  find  any  powerful  types  of  char- 


acter or  deep  studies  of  human  nature,  there 
is  enough  in  the  book  to  amuse  and  interest  in 
virtue  of  an  animated  story  well  told,  plenty 
of  sentiment  and  social  intrigue,  vivacity  of 
style,  and  enough  of  adventure  to  satisfy  the 
melodramatic  cravings  of  the  average  feminine 
mind. 

The  History  of  Tuberculosis  from  the 
Times  of  Sylvius  to  the  Present  Day. 
By  EricE.  Sutiler,  M.D.   Cincinnati:  Robert 

Clarke  &^  Co. 

This  little  volume,  which  claims  to  give  the 
whole  record  of  consumption  as  a  disease 
from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time,  is  partly 
a  translation  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Arnold 
Spina,  of  Vienna,  and  it  also  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Robert  Koch  and  other  recent  investigators. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Koch  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  turbercular  consumption 
in  a  blood  parasite,  which  he  calls  the  bacillus 
fuberciilosis,  and  that  the  announcement  of  the 
discovery  not  only  raised  much  controversy 
and  made  the  auihor  famous,  but  also  made 
the  disease  the  subject  of  renewed  study. 
The  object  of  this  book  has  been  to  gather 
from  widely  scattered  sources  a  coherent  and 
systematically  arranged  history  of  this  disease, 
which  has  always  been  one  of  the  greatest 
scourges  of  western  Europe  and  America. 
The  whole  history  of  opinion  from  the  time 
of  Sylvius  down,  has  been  traced,  and  there 
is  a  compact  review  of  all  the  important 
literature  of  the  subject.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  physicians,  as  well  as  many  a  lay  reader, 
will  find  this  work  a  desirable  possession. 


FOREIGN    LITERARY    NOTES. 

Mr.  Richard  Hengist  Horne,  the  poet, 
who  is  in  his  eighty-second  year,  has  been 
seriously  ill,  but  is  now  recovering. 

Turgueneff's  latest  literary  project  was  of 
a  book  that  should  condemn  the  anti-Semitic 
feeling  in  Russia. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  the  widow  of  the  historian, 
has  herself  been  completely  revising  her  hus- 
band's Conquest  of  England  acc.ordmg  to  his  last 
instructions.  The  book  carries  on  the  story  of 
England  up  to  the  period  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. 

The  Russische  Revue  gives  some  statistics  of 
the  universities  in  Russia.  As  regards  students, 
Moscow  stands  first  with  2430,  then  St.  Peters- 
burg 2052,  Kiev  1475,  Dorpat  1426,  Warsaw 
1003.  Kazan,  however,  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  teachers  (109)  and  Warsaw  the  largest 
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library  (362,000  volumes),  Dorpat  coming  next 
with  219,000  volumes. 

Max  O'Rell,  the  author  of  the  clever  sketch, 
yohn  Bull  et  Son  Isle — which  was,  by  the  way, 
the  subject  of  a  pleasant  letter  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Tribune  — \s  said  to  be  a  French  pro- 
fessor in  an  English  school.  Nine  editions  of 
his  book  have  been  issued. 

Victor  Hugo's  new  work,  U Archipcl  di  la 
Maiiche,  which  will  form  for  some  time  the 
feiiilleton  of  the  Paris  Rappel,  will  occupy  in 
the  complete  edition  of  his  works  the  place  im- 
mediately before  the  'J'nivailhitts  dc  la  Mtf,  to 
which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  introduc- 
tion. The  Archipel  de  la  Manche  is  the  Channel 
Islands,  in  which  the  poet  passed  the  eighteen 
years  of  his  exile.  The  legends,  the  customs 
and  the  scenery  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  will 
form  the  subject  of  Victor  Hugo's  new  contri- 
tution  to  French  prose  literature. 

The  Light  of  Asia  has  lately  been  translated 
into  German.  The  Emperor  of  Japan  was  by 
the  way  so  pleased  with  this  poem  that  he  con- 
gratulated Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  upon  it  in  'a 
private  letter.  The  Pearls  of  the  Faith  espe- 
cially appealed  to  the  taste  of  the  Sultan,  who 
has  resolved  to  bestow  a  decoration  upon  the 
author.  Mr.  Arnold's  new  poem.  Idyls  of 
India,  will  shortly  be  published  by  Roberts 
Brothers. 

"  The  new  library  edition  of  Keats,  edited  by 
H.  Buxton  Forman,  has,"  says  the  London 
AtheitcTum,  "  been  revised  from  the  poet's  own 
edition,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  posthumous 
poems,  have  been  collated  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  author's  manuscripts.  The  important 
collections  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  editor,  who  has 
also  had  access  to  a  large  number  of  other  doc- 
uments preserved  by  members  oi»  the  poet's 
family  and  by  his  friends.  Variations  and  nu- 
merous cancelled  passages  are  given  in  foot- 
notes, and  much  is  added  from  manuscript  and 
other  sources.  An  important  mass  of  letters 
to  various  persons  is  now  first  published,  in- 
creasing the  number  of  letters  to  about  200, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  those  re-edited 
from  printed  sources  have  been  revised  from 
the  originals." 

Privy  Councillor  Wagner,  formerly  of  the 
Berlin  Kretiz  Zeitung,  who  for  twelve  years  was 
in  intimate  relations  with  the  German  chan- 
cellor, is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  book, 
which  has  recently  made  so  much  noise  in 
Europe,  Bismarck  after  the  War.  The  volume 
is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  documents  and 
communications  of  the  most  intimate  and  per- 
sonal nature  it  contains,  which  could  not  have 
been  known  save  to  one  who  had  access  to  the 


private  archives  of  the  government.  In  it  may 
be  found  extracts  from  the  despatches  and 
letters  of  foreign  ambassadors,  addressed  to 
the  emperor  himself  ;  and  the  Von  Arnim 
affair  is  not  the  least  of  these. 

The  September  number  of  Le  Livre  prints 
two  copies  of  French  verses  by  Mary  Queen'of 
Scots  which,  though  not  absolutely  -unknown, 
have  not  before  been  attributed  to  her  by  those 
who  have  written  on  the  subject. 

Under  the  title  of  Old- World  Idyls,  and 
other  Vases,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  will  shortly 
issue  a  selection  from  his  Vignettes  in  Rhyme 
and  Proverbs  in  Porcelain^  both  of  which  have 
been  some  time  out  of  print.  The  selection 
will  be  based  upon  one  which  appeared  at  New 
York  in  iSSo,  and  will  be  published  in  London 
by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  «&  Co. 

The  British  Museum  is  republishing  the 
text  of  the  Shapira  Deuteronomy,  and  the 
translation  which  appeared  in  the  Athencenm, 
along  with  Dr.  Ginsburg's  report. 

The  Revue  Politique  et  Litterairc  of  Septem- 
ber Sth  contains  a  translation  into  French  of  the 
last  story  written  by  Turgueneff.  It  was  first 
published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  year,  in  a  collection  of  tales  for  the 
young  edited  by  Count  L.  Tolstoi.  The  title 
is  La  Caillc  :  Impressions  d'Enfancc;  and  it 
describes  the  incident  of  a  hen  quail,  caught  by 
a  dog  and  killed  while  trying  to  divert  attention 
from  its  chickens  after  the  manner  of  the  lap- 
wing. 

The  important  collection  of  documents  relat- 
ing to  Savonarola  which  had  been  got  together 
by  Count  Capponi  has  been  acquired  for  the 
Magliabechiana  Library  at  Florence.  The 
Ital  ian  Government  has  also  bought  a  collection 
of  historical  papers  belonging  to  the  Palla- 
Strozzi  family  at  Florence,  some  of  which  go 
back  to  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
and  others  complete  the  correspondence  of  the 
Florentine  ambassadors  at  the  Court  of  Spain. 

The  Athenceiun  Beige  states  thatM.  Emile  de 
Laveleye's  recent  work  on  the  Elements  of 
Political  Economy  is  being  translated  into  the 
following  eight  languages  :  English.  German 
Russian,  Spanish  Polish,  Servian,  Bulgarian, 
and  Greek.  His  short  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Garfield,  originally  written  for  Swiss  schools, 
has  already  been  translated  into  Dutch,  Swe- 
dish, and  Portuguese. 


MISCELLANY. 
How  OUR  Meaning  is  Conveyed  to  Ani- 
mals.— A  correspondent  writes  to  the  London 
Spectator  :  "  The  following  anecdote  may  inter- 
est   some  of  your   readers.     Some  years  ago, 
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when  starting  for  a  foreign  tour,  I  intrusted  my 
little  Scotch  terrier,  '  Pixie,'  to  the  care  of  my 
brother,  who  lived  about  three  miles  distant  from 
my  house.  I  was  away  for  six  weeks,  during 
the  whole  of  which  lime  '  Pixie'  remained  con- 
tentedly at  his  new  abode.  The  day,  however, 
before  I  returned,  my  brother  mentioned  in  the 
dog's  hearing  that  I  was  expected  back  the  next 
day.  Thereupon  the  dog  started  off,  and  was 
found  by  me  at  my  bedroom  door  the  next 
morning,  he  having  been  seen  waiting  outside 
the  house  early  in  the  morning  when  the  servants 
got  up,  and  been  admitted  by  them.  '  Pixie'  is 
still  alive  and  flourishing,  and  readily  lends  him- 
self to  experiments,  which,  however,  yield  no 
very  definite  result.  He  certainly  seems  to  un- 
derstand as  much  of  our  meaning  as  it  concerns 
his  own  comfort  to  understand,  but  how  he 
does  it  I  cannot  quite  determine.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  affirm,  clever  as  he  is.  that  he  under- 
stands French  and  German,  yet  it  is  certainly 
a  fact  that  he  will  fall  back  just  as  readily  if  I 
say  '  Ziir/n/c  /'  as  if  I  say  '  To  heel  1'  and  ad- 
vance to  the  sound  '  En  avant  F  as  well  as  to 
'  Hold  up  ! '  As  in  both  cases  I  am  careful  to 
avoid  any  elucidatory  gesture  or  special  tone 
of  voice,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  must 
be  here  a  species  of  direct  thought-transference. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  add  that  with- 
out the  spoken  word  I  am  unable  to  convey  the 
slightest  meaning  to  him.  This,  however,  may 
be  due  to  what  1  believe  to  be  a  fact,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  without  word  or  gesture  to 
formulate  the  will  with  any  distinctness.  If 
this  theory  be  correct,  the  verbal  sounds  used 
would  convey  the  speaker's  meaning,  not  in 
virtue  of  the  precise  sounds  themselves,  but  of 
the  intention  put  into  them  by  the  speaker. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  experience  of 
others  tends  to  confirm  this  theory,  which  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  suggested  be- 
fore." 

The  Snake-God  of  Dahomey. — The  most 
povveiful  fetish  is  Danhgbvve,  the  tutelary  saint 
of  Whydah,  and  which  is  personified  by  the 
harmless  snake  so  named.  Its  worship  was 
introduced  into  Dahomey  when  the  kingdom 
of  Whydah  was  conquered  and  annexed.  In 
Whydah,  hidden  from  eyes  profane  by  a  thick 
grove  of  fig-trees,  is  the  famed  Danh-hweh,  or 
fetish  snake-house.  It  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Skertchly,  nothing  more  than  a  circular  swish  hut 
— the  very  model  of  the  Parian  inkstand  to  be 
seen  in  every  toy-shop.  From  the  room  de- 
pended pieces  of  cotton  yarn,  and  on  the  floor, 
which,  in  common  with  the  walls,  was  whitewash- 
ed, were  several  pots  of  water.  The  pythons, 
to  the  number  of  twenty-two,  were  coiled  on 
the  top  of  the  wall  or  twined  around  the  rafters. 
All  those  hideous  reptiles  are  sacred.  To  slay 
one,  even  by  accident — for  to  do  so  purposely 


would  not  be  dreamt  of — used  to  entail  instant 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  confiscation  of  all  the 
offender's  property  to  the  fetish  priests.  Now- 
adays his  punishment  is  not  so  severe,  but 
still  exemplary  enough.  The  offender,  after 
a  meeting  of  all  the  fetishers  of  the  neighbor- 
hood is  convened,  is  seated  within  a  hut  of 
sticks,  thatched  with  dry  grass  and  built  in  the 
inclosure  in  front  of  the  snake-house.  His 
clothes  and  body  are  well  daubed  with  palm 
oil,  mixed  with  the  fat  of  the  murdered  snake- 
god.  At  a  given  signal  the  hut  is  fired,  and 
the  materials  being  like  tinder,  the  unfortunate 
offender  against  the  majesty  of  the  fetish  is 
enveloped  in  flames.  In  excruciating  torture 
he  rushes  out  of  the  flames — his  clothes  on  fire — 
to  the  nearest  water,  pursued  by  the  infuriated 
priests,  who  belabor  him  with  sticks,  stones,  and 
all  sorts  of  rubbish.  If  he  reaches  the  water 
he  is  free,  and  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  live, 
has  expiated  his  crime.  But  few  are  able  to 
run  the  gauntlet,  and  expire  before  reaching 
the  cooling  water^  clubbed  to  death  by  the  fe- 
tishmen — the  Danh-gh-tve-no,  or  snake-mothers 
as  they  are  called.  A  s  the  door  of  the  snake 
temple  is  always  open,  the  snakes  frequently 
wander  out  after  nightfall.  If  any  person 
meets  one,  he  must  prostrate  himself  before  it, 
carrying  it  tenderly  in  his  arms  to  the  temple, 
when  his  humanity  to  the  snake-god  is  reward- 
ed by  his  being  fined  for  meeting  the  snake  ; 
and  if  he  cannot  or  will  not  pay,  he  is  imprison- 
ed until  the  uttermost  cowrie  is  extracted  from 
Yiim.— Peoples  of  the  World. 

The  Author  of  "Vathek." — William 
Beckford  was  in  the  days  of  our  youth  a  sort  of 
mysterious  personage  ;  marvellous  tales  had 
got  afloat  about  bis  wealth  and  the  splendor 
of  the  mansion  and  grounds  in  which,  at  Font- 
hill,  he  led  a  sort  of  hermit's  life,  secluded  in 
luxurious  retirement.  As  to  many  of  our 
younger  readers  Beckford's  story  will  be  new, 
we  give  a  few  points  of  it.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  Alderman  Beckford,  whose  saucy  an- 
swer to  George  III.  is  recorded  on  his  monu- 
ment in  Guildhall.  Inheriting  from  his  father 
a  large  property  in  the  West  Indies,  as.  well  as 
a  vast  sum  in  ready  money,  young  Beckford, 
who  had  been  highly  educated,  and  who  had  a 
keen  sense  of  art  and  natural  beauty,  launched 
upon  the  world  with  apparently  no  higher  object 
than  that  of  enjoying  himself.  He  travelled  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  In  his  old  age  he 
published  a  description  of  these  travels.  It  is 
a  wonderful  work  for  power  of  word-painting, 
and  as  revealing  the  life  of  a  man  whose  wealth 
gave  a  passport  into  the  highest  class  of  foreign 
society  of  an  old-world  type.  Now  we  find 
him  spending  a  day  among  the  monks  of 
Chartreuse,  whose  life  of  severity  was  surely  a 
strange  contrast  to  his   own   self-indulgence  ; 
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now  visiting  Milton's  groves  of  Vallambrosa  ; 
now  sweeping  along  the  waters  of  Venice  with 
a  barge  of  music  on  his  train  ;  now  exploring 
the  tomb  of  Charles  V.  in  the  Escurial  ;  now 
musing  over  old  pictures  in  the  King  of  Spain's 
palace  to  the  dreamy  sound  of  musical  clocks 
that  sweetly  chimed  the  hours  ;  now  dancing 
some  Spanish  bolero  before  the  Queen  of  Portu- 
gal ;  now  visiting  in  more  than  regal  pomp 
some  rich  monastery  ;  now  drinking  in  the 
beauties  of  some  lovely  garden  or  glorious 
landscape.  About  the  time  of  his  travels  Beck- 
fort  had  written  a  gorgeous,  fantastic,  Oriental 
tale,  entitled  "  Vathek,"  describing  the  advent- 
ures of  an  Eastern  monarch,  some  of  whose 
luxurious  habits  Beckford's  contemporaries  un- 
kindly thought  to  be  drawn  from  himself.  Re- 
turning to  England,  Beckford  devoted  himself 
to  architectural  pleasure.  "  He  built,"  says 
Mrs.  Oliphant  in  her  recent  "  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,"  "a  wonderful  palace — Fort- 
hill  Abbey — close  to  the  very  house  which  his 
wealthy  father  had  built,  but  which  the  son  de- 
molished, as  not  important  enough  for  him. 
He  made  his  new  building  a  palace  of  enchant- 
mant,  the  wonder  of  its  daj'',  filling  it  with 
everything  that  was  gorgeous  and  costly. 
Annoved  by  the  intrusion  of  sportsmen  in  his 
grounds  "  (for  Beckford  had  a  tender  feeling 
for  dumb  animals),  "  he  had  a  wall  of  twelve  feet 
high,  extending  to  a  distance  of  seven  miles, 
built  round  his  dwelling....  When  the  house 
was  finished  it  was  furnished  in  the  same  mag- 
nificent manner.  Inside  the  seven  miles  of 
wall  900  acres  of  ground  afforded  every  variety 
of  beautiful  scenery,  landscape,  both  soft  and 
wild,  space  enough  for  every  kind  of  recreation. 
Vathek  himself  scarcely  had  a  combination  of 
objects  more  stately  and  splendid  than  were  in- 
cluded within.  ...  In  this  wonderful  retirement 
Beckford  lived  many  years,  until  his  fortune, 
which  had  been  diminished  by  various  losses, 
proved  insufficient  to  keep  up  the  vast  expendi- 
ture which  the  house  required.  Perhaps  by  this 
time  he  got  tired  of  his  vast  plaything.  But  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  make  himself  another 
house,  scarcely  less  splendid,  though  smaller,  at 
Bath,  where  all  his  most  cheerished  treasures 
were  removed,  and  where  he  lived  and  died.  A 
more  strange  episode  was  never  worked  out 
upon  the  sober  web  of  literary  history." — 
Leisure  Hour. 

The  Consumption  of  Horseflesh  in 
France. — The  following  statistics  with  refer- 
ence to  the  consumption  of  horseflesh  in  Paris 
may  be  found  interesting.  The  municipal 
statistics  of  the  city  of  Paris  show  that  in  1881 
the  Parisians  consumed  9300  horses,  and  400 
asses  or  mules,  which  amounts  to  about  two 
million  kilogrammes  of  meat.  The  Hygiene 
Fratiqiee  et  Gazette  Hebdomadaire  des  Scieiiees 


Medicates  de  Moittpellier  regards  this  form  of 
food  as  a  valuable  resource,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  many  French  people  scarcely  ever 
touch  meat,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous 
disproportion  between  the  production  of  cattle 
and  the  population  of  the  country.  The  same 
journal  observes  that  science  has  long  demon- 
strated the  excellent  quality  of  the  flesh  of  the 
horse.  This  animal  is  essentially  herbivorous, 
and  no  noxious  element  is  elaborated  in  its 
animal  economy  ;  while  its  organic  resistance 
to  disease  is  such,  that  out  of  3000  horses 
which  were  cut  up,  M.  Pierre,  a  well-known 
veterinary  surgeon,  did  not  find  one  in  which 
the  viscera  showed  any  traces  of  morbid 
lesions.  Like  veal  and  young  beef,  the  flesh 
of  a  young  horse  is  white,  and  its  nutritious 
qualities  are  in  direct  relation  with  the  age  of 
the  animal  which  furnishes  it  ;  but  when  the 
colt  is  three  years  old  its  meat,  already  deep 
colored,  is  very  nourishing.  When  the  horse 
has  attained  full  age,  its  flesh  contains,  in  a 
m.aximuni  quantity,  all  the  nutritive  principles 
which  are  necessary.  Liebig  and  Moleschott 
have  pointed  out  that  horseflesh  contains  more 
creatine,  that  is  to  say,  more  albuminous  mat- 
ter, than  ox-beef,  which  makes  it  largely  nour- 
ishing. It  has,  in  fact,  been  demonstrated  that 
four  kilogrammes  of  horseflesh  are  as  nourish- 
ing as  five  kilogrammes  of  beef.  The  color  is 
not  displeasing,  nor  is  the  smell  unpleasant;  and 
its  use  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  for  which 
raw  meat  has  been  recommended  does  not 
present  the  inconveniences  which  are  often  met 
with  in  the  raw  flesh  of  beef  or  mutton  ;  in 
fact,  every  day  large  numbers  of  oxen,  cows, 
and  sheep  are  killed  which  are  known  to  be 
diseased,  and  of  which  it  is  feared  to  lose  the 
sale.  This  can  never  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  horse,  for  most  horses  used  for  food  are 
sent  to  the  slaughter-house  simply  because  they 
have  become  old  or  incapable  of  working,  or 
because  some  accident  has  disabled  them.— 
British  Medical  Journal. 

Medical  Women  for  India.— In  1S6S  ihe 
Madras  Government  wished  to  have  women 
trained  for  the  general  nursing  of  all  classes  of 
the  community,  and  Surgeon  Balfour  prepared 
a  scheme  for  carrying  that  wish  into  practical 
operation.  This  was  sanctioned  by  the  govern- 
ment in  1S71,  during  the  adminisiiati>)n  of  Lord 
Napier.  Since  that  time  a  succession  of  pupils 
have  been  trained  under  head  nurses  sent  out 
from  England.  Manuals  for  their  instruction 
have  been  written,  and,  after  examination, 
diplomas  have  been  granted  in  nursing,  mid- 
wifery, and  vaccination.  Almost  coincident 
in  point  of  time  with  the  desire  to  study  medi- 
cine that  was  expressed  by  several  women  in 
Europe,  Dr.  Corbyn,  of  the  Bengal  Army, 
founded  a  medical  school  at  Bareilly  for  the 
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express  purpose  of  instructing  native  women 
in  medical  science  and  practice.  That  school 
afterward  came  under  the  care  of  Drs. 
Tomkyns  and  Lock,  and  its  progress  was  satis- 
factory. Surgeon  Balfour,  in  1S72,  laid  these 
facts  before  the  government,  with  a  view  to 
throwing  open  to  women  the  Madras  Medical 
College,  which  had  previously  received  male 
students  only.  He  urged  upon  the  government 
the  fact  that,  of  the  hundred  million  women  in 
India,  a  great  part  were  precluded  absolutely 
by  their  customs  or  religion  from  being 
attended  by  medical  men  of  any  nation.  After 
much  opposition,  Surgeon  Balfour  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  government  to  the  education 
of  women  with  the  men,  subject  to  their 
exclusion  from  some  subjects  in  which  they 
were  to  be  taught  separately.  Their  studies 
were  to  be  for  the  M.D.  degree — that  of  doctor 
of  medicine  ;  they  were  to  possess  sound 
knowledge  in  pharmacy,  anatomy,  physiology, 
medicine,  surgery,  midwifery,  and  the  diseases 
of  women  and  children  ;  and  their  studies  in 
the  college  were  to  extend  over  a  period  of  not 
ess  than  three  years.  The  government  sup- 
ported the  movement  cordially,  and  in  1876 
the  curriculum  of  female  medical  education 
was  published.  In  this  work  Surgeon-General 
Balfour  had  the  active  co-operation  of  several 
of  his  brother  officers.  Dr.  Harris  carried  out 
the  nursing  scheme,  Surgeon  General  Furnell 
gave  his  earnest  assistance,  and  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Shortt  taught  the  art  of  successful  vaccina- 
tion— a  subject  of  immense  importance  in 
India,  where,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  small- 
pox is  much  to  be  dreaded.  Manuals  for  the 
pupils,  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  life  in 
India,  were  prepared,  and  have  already  passed 
through  several  editions.  These  particulars 
as  to  the  beginnings  of  medical  education  for 
women  in  India  generally  may  be  regarded  as 
supplementary  to  our  account  of  its  progress 
in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  which  was  stated  by 
Mrs.  Dr.  Hoggan  to  be  a  "  misstatement  of 
the  whole  question."  Having  given  the  gen- 
eral facts,  we  allow  them  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. Mrs.  Hoggan's  disparagement  of  the 
London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women  is  a 
personal  matter,  in  which  the  public  at  large 
have  no  interest.  The  work  which  the 
students  have  done,  and  the  positions  they  have 
taken  atnhe  University  of  London  and  else- 
where, is  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  cavillers. — 
The  Queen. 

The  Last  Gladiatorial  Fight  in  the 
Coliseum. — In  404  Honorius  was  emperor. 
At  that  time,  in  the  remote  deserts  of  Lybia, 
there  dwelt  an  obscure  monk  named  Telem- 
achus.  He  had  heard  of  these  awful  scenes 
in  the  far-off  Coliseum  at  Rome.  Depend 
upon  it,  they  lost  nothing  by  their  transit  across 


the  Mediterranean  in  the  hands  of  Greek  and 
Roman  sailors.  In  the  baths  and  market- 
places of  Alexandria,  in  the  Jewries  of  Cyrene, 
in  the  mouths  of  every  itinerant  Eastern  story- 
teller the  festive  massacres  of  the  Coliseum 
would  doubtless  be  clothed  in  colors  truly 
appalling,  yet  scarcely  more  appalling  than 
the  truth.  Telemachus  brooded  over  these  hor- 
rors until  his  mission  dawned  upon  him.  He 
was  ordained  by  heaven  to  put  an  end  to  the 
slaughter  of  human  beings  in  the  Coliseum. 
He  made  his  way  to  Rome.  He  entered  the 
Coliseum  with  the  throng,  at  the  time  the  gladi- 
ators were  parading  in  front  of  the  emperor 
with  uplifted  swords  and  the  wild  mockery  of 
homage — "  Morittiri  tc  sahilant."  Elbowing 
his  way  to  the  barrier,  he  leaped  over  at  the 
moment  when  the  combatants  rushed  at  each 
other,  threw  himself  between  them,  bidding 
them,  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  desist.  To 
blank  astonishment  succeeded  imperial  con- 
tempt and  popular  fury.  Telemachus  fell  slain 
by  the  swords  of  the  gladiators.  Legend  may 
adorn  the  tale  and  fancy  fill  out  the  picture, 
but  the  solid  fact  remains — there  never  was 
another  gladiatorial  fight  in  the  Coliseum.  One 
heroic  soul  had  caught  the  flow  of  popular 
feeling  that  had  already  begun  to  set  in  the 
direction  of  humanity,  and  turned  it.  We  had 
embodied  by  his  act  and  consecrated  by  his 
death  the  sentiment  that  already  lay  timidly  in 
the  hearts  of  thousands  in  that  great  city  of 
Rome.  —  Good  IVords. 

Animal  Intelligence. — Adopting  the  terse 
language  of  Shylock,  we  may  ask.  Hath  a  dog 
reason  ?  And,  falling  into  a  more  lengthy 
style,  we  may  inquire.  Is  its  reasoning  at  all 
comparable  to  that  of  the  human  being  ?  We 
think  both  these  questions  must  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Those  who  differ  from  us 
will  certainly  admit  that  the  possession  by  man 
of  a  language  of  symbols  iimst  have  an  enor- 
mous influence  in  increasing  the  power  of  his 
intellectual  faculties.  So  much,  indeed,  must 
this  be  the  case  that  what  is  really  only  a  dif- 
ference of  degree  is  yet  so  stupendous  tliat  an 
intellect,  the  product  of  the  employment  for 
ages  of  word-signs,  might  be  thought  to  be  an 
altogether  new  and  original  faculty.  We  are 
inclined  to  assert,  however,  that  almost  the 
sole  essential  difference  between  the  intellect 
of  the  dog  and  that  of  the  man  may  be  traced 
to  the  above  cause.  A  dog  can  reason,  but 
not  by  using  symbols.  It  employs  the  mental 
picture  of  an  object,  the  olfactory  perception 
of  an  agent,  the  auditory  impression  of  a 
sounding  body  for  the  terms  of  its  premises. 
But  clumsy  as  these  may  seem,  yet  the  mind  of 
the  animal  successfully  grapples  with  them. 
The  dog  argues  from  the  ideas  of  concrete 
things,  although  incapable  of  abstraction  and 
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of  the  formation  of  a  conception.  Devoid  of 
generalizations,  it  deals  with  particulars  ;  but 
it  does  reason  ;  it  substitutes  one  idea  for 
another  ;  it  weighs  and  estimates  at  their  true 
value  the  successive  mental  images  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  itself.  Every  one  knows  the 
tenacious  memory  of  the  dog,  not  only  for 
what  it  has  seen,  but  for  what  it  has  smelt  and 
heard.  The  olfactory  sense  in  many  species 
is  truly  marvellous,  and  its  mental  grasp  or 
memory  of  the  same  is  remarkable  in  an  equal 
degree.  No  division  can  scientifically  be 
drawn  between  the  memory  of  a  landscape  by 
a  dog  and  the  recollection  of  a  region  by  a 
man.  Moreover,  the  dog  is  not  simply  a 
mechanism,  the  result  of  hereditary  action. 
The  individual  can  learn  new  things— nay, 
even  execute  complex  mental  feats,  for  itself. 
The  following  instance,  which  forcibly  illus- 
trates the  power  of  the  reasoning  of  the  dog, 
came  under  our  personal  notice.  A  gentleman 
last  season  bought  a  middle-aged  blue  pointer, 
which  vvith  his  good  qualities  as  a  "  wide 
ranger"  and  "  staunch  pointer"  combined  the 
faculty  of  retrieving  partridges.  When  the 
snipe  season  commenced  in  October,  the  dog 
took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  "  long  bills," 
but  looked  upon  them  as  vermin  and  drove 
them  away.  After  being  out  about  six  times 
snipe-shooting,  finding  that  his  master  shot 
these  birds,  the  dog  stood  at  each  snipe,  and. 
when  killed,  dropped  it  at  the  sportsman's  feet. 
The  instance  is  certainly  remarkable.  Such  a 
faculty  of  ready  apprehension  and  creditable 
performance  of  a  difhcult  mental  task  (for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  had  his  hereditary 
influences  to  overcome)  would  have  been  hailed 
with  delight  had  it  been  manifested  by  a  child 
who  had  not  the  knowledge  of  spoken  lan- 
guage.— Lancet. 

An  Anecdote  of  the  Artist  Leitch. — 
"  Among  my  pupils  was  Lady  Ogle,  wife  of 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Ogle.  She  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  frequently,  when  I  was  giving  a 
lesson,  she  would  be  visited  by  ladies  of  her 
acquaintance,  including  many  of  the  Italian 
nobility.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  ser- 
vant announced,  '  la  Principessa  Colonna. ' 
She  sat  down  opposite  where  I  was  painting, 
and  she  and  Lady  Ogle  had  a  good  deal  of 
conversation.  Although  I  knew  Italian  I  paid 
little  attention  to  what  they  were  saying,  till 
the  princess,  getting  excited,  used  the  words 
'  infame  '  and  '  bestia,'  and  I  observed  Lady 
Ogle  look  surprised,  and  ask  her  friend  to  tell 
her  all  about  it.  '  I  was  present,'  said  the 
princess,  '  and  saw  it  all  ;  '  and  then  she  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  the  following,  which  I  trans- 
late as  nearly  as  I  can  in  her  own  words  : 
'  You  must  know  that  when  the  king  (Ferdi- 


nand II.,  "  Bomba")  married  the  Sardinian 
Princess  at  Turin,  he  stayed  for  a  day  or  two 
in  Rome  on  his  return  to  Naples,  and  his  Holi- 
ness ((iregory  XVI.)  was  graciously  pleased  to 
pay  his  Majesty  a  visit  of  congratulation.  On 
the  occasion  a  very  select  party  was  got  to- 
gether at  the  Neapolitan  Ambassador's,  con- 
sisting of  cardinals,  monsignori,  and  some  of 
the  old  noble  families.  The  Pope  was  very 
gracious  to  the  new  queen.  He  had  heard  of 
her  musical  accomplishments,  and  especially 
of  her  great  interest  in  church  music,  and  as 
she  said  she  was  devoted  to  Marcello,  his  Holi- 
ness asked  if  she  would  have  the  kindness 
(,4,v;////('3;rf)  to  sing  his  favorite,  No.  28  uf^the 
Psalms.  The  queen  replied  that  to  do  so  would 
be  a  great  honor.  In  the  mean  time  the  king, 
her  husband,  was  sitting  by,  sulky,  silent,  and 
gloomy,  with  his  elbow  leaning  on  the  piano. 
The  queen  turned  to  him  and  said  playfully, 
that  he  must  turn  ihe  leaves  for  her.  For  an- 
swer his  Majesty  of  the  Two  Sicilies  rose  and 
kicked  the  stool  from  below  the  queen,  who 
fell  heavily  on  the  marble  floor.  I  need  not 
tell  you,  dear  Lady  Ogle,  of  the  scene  which 
followed.  The  king  immediately  left  without 
speaking.  The  poor  queen  was  carried  to  a 
bedroom,  and  I  took  my  departure,  when  two 
great  doctors,  who  had  been  hastily  sent  for, 
arrived.  I  heard  that  the  Pope  was  terribly 
shocked.'  " 

Anecdotes  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord. 
— Numbers  of  stories  and  anecdotes  are  already 
being  told  about  the  Comte  de  Chambord, 
some  old,  some  new,  and  many  probably  not 
altogether  reliable.  They  all,  however,  illus- 
trate some  phase  of  character  or  peculiarity  of 
habit.  Owing  to  the  life  of  comparative  retire- 
ment led  for  so  many  years  by  the  deceased 
prince,  there  are  no  startling  and  sensational 
incidents  to  be  recorded  of  him,  but  only  such 
simple  stories  as  may  be  expected  of  so  simple 
a  nature.  Many  of  them  refer  to  his  child- 
hood, when  his  grandfather,  Charles  X.,  was 
still  upon  the  throne,  and  young  Henri  was 
studying  vvith  his  sister,  under  the  care  of  the 
Marquise  de  Gontaut.  Like  boys  of  lower 
rank,  he  was  rewarded  for  success  at  his  books 
by  small  presents  of  money,  which  the  young 
prince,  unlike  most  other  boys,  devoted  to  the 
poor.  Indeed,  so  acute  was  his  sense  of  chari- 
ty, that  it  was  only  necessary  to  say  to  him 
when  he  seemed  inclined  to  grow  indolent, 
"  Take  care,  monseigneur  ;  if  you  are  so  idle 
your  poor  will  suffer,"  for  him  to  set  to  work 
with  new  energy  in  order  to  earn  his  reward. 
Happening  to  overhear  a  distinguished  officer 
say  to  the  king,  "  Your  Majesty  cannot  imag- 
ine how  many  poor  relations  I  have  discoveied 
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now  I  am  a  rich  man,"  the  simple-hearted  boy 
ran  up  to  him,  crying,  "  O  general,  if  I  had 
known  you  had  so  many  poor  relations  I  would 
Have  worked  much  harder.  But  I've  still  got 
twenty  francs,  and  you  must  take  those."  One 
of  his  favorite  sayings,  never  to  be  realized, 
was,  "  I  should  like  to  be  a  second  Henry  IV." 
His  love  for  his  native  country  was  always  re- 
markable from  his  earliest  years  until  he  lay, 
weak  and  wasted,  upon  his  death-bed,  crying, 
"  France  !  France  !"  between  his  moments  of 
pain  and  unconsciousness.  When  he  was 
twelve  years  old  he  received  his  first  commis- 
sion, and  on  that  day  was  told  of  the  tragical 
death  of  hia  father,  the  Due  de  Berri.  The 
boy  wept  and  pardoned,  just  as  his  father — 
lying  in  the  agonies  of  death  in  a  room  of  the 
Opera  House — had  exclaimed,  "  Pardon  my 
murderer."  After  the  death  Of  Charles  X., 
young  Henri  made  a  European  tour,  and  was 
put  through  every  soit  of  athletic  exercise.  He 
was  taught  to  swim  well  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  when  he  could  manage  to  keep  afloat  with 
all  his  clothes  on,  he  uttered  the  characteristic 
remark,  "  Now  I  shall  be  able  to  save  some- 
body." It  was  in  1841  that  he  met  with  the 
accident  that  lamed  him  for  life.  He  was  out 
riding  one  day  in  the  environs  of  Kirchberg, 
when  his  horse,  a  very  spirited  animal,  shied 
at  a  cart  and  refused  to  pass  it.  The  Comte, 
a  bold  lider,  persisted  ;  the  horse  reared,  and 
some  bystanders  ran  to  the  rescue.  "  No, 
no,"  cried  the  prince  ;  "  if  there  be  any  dan- 
ger that  is  my  affair."  So  saying  he  dug  his 
spurs  into  the  animal's  sides.  The  frantic 
horse  reared  again,  lost  its  balance,  and  fell 
over,  crushing  its  rider  beneath  it.  In  its 
efforts  to  rise  the  animal  weighed  still  more 
heavily  upon  the  Comte's  leg,  causing  him 
dreadful  pain,  and  as  it  proved  in  the  end, 
breaking  his  thigh.  His  only  remark  was, 
"  What  a  pity  it  was  not  on  the  battle-field  !" 
— Leeds  Mercury. 

Peter  the  Great  at  Zardam.— Having 
reached  Emmerich,  the  impetuous  and  youth- 
ful monarch  left  the  embassy,  and  proceeded 
in  a  boat  down  the  Rhine,  not  halting  till  he 
reached  Amsterdam,  "  through-  which,"  says 
one  authority,  "he  flew  like  lightning,  and 
never  once  stopped  till  he  arrived  at  Zardam, 
fifteen  days  before  the  embassy  reached  Am- 
sterdam." One  of  his  small  party  in  the  boat 
happened  to  recognize  a  man  there  who  was 
fishing  in  a  boat  as  one  Kist,  who  had  worked 
for  some  time  in  Russia.  He  was  called  to 
them,  and  his  astonishment  may  be  conceived 
at  seeing  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  in  a  little 


boat,  dressed  like  a   Dutch   skipper,  in  a  red 
jacket  and  white  trousers.     Peter  told  Kist  that 
he  should   like   to  lodge  with  him  ;  the  poor 
man  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but,  finding  the 
Czar  in  earnest,  procured  him  a  cottage  behind 
his  own,  consisting  of  two  small  rooms  and  a 
loft.     Kist  was   instructed   not  to  let  any  one 
know  who  the  new  lodger  was.     A  crowd  col- 
lected  to  stare  at  the  strangers  ;  and  to  the 
questions  put  to  them  Peter  used  to  answer  in 
Dutch  that  they  were  all  carpenters  and  labor- 
ers hard  up  for  a  job.     But  the  crowd  did  not 
believe  it,  for  the  dresses  of  some  of  his  com- 
panions   belied    the    statement.       The    Czar, 
shortly  after  arriving  at  Zardam,  paid  visits  to 
a  number  of  the  families  of  Dutch  seamen  and 
carpenters  whom  he  was  employing  at  Arch- 
angel and  elsewhere,  representing  himself  as  a 
brother  workman.     Among   others  he   called 
upon  a  poor  widow  whose  deceased  husband 
had  once  been  a  skipper  in  his  employ,  and  to 
whom  he  had  some  time  before  sent  a  present 
of  500  guilders.     The  poor  woman  begged  him 
to  tell  the  Czar  how  "  she  never  could  be  suffi- 
ciently thankful  "  for  his  great  kindness,  little 
dreaming  that  the  rough-looking  young  man 
before  her  was  that  monarch.     He  assured  her 
that  the  Czar  should  most  certainly  be  acquaint- 
ed with  her  message.     Peter  proceeded  to  pur- 
chase a  quantity  of  carpenter's   tools,  and   his 
companions  were  ordered  to  clothe  themselves 
in  the  common  garb  worn  in  the  dockyards. 
Next  day  was  Sunday,  and  it  became  evident 
that  some  one  had  let  the  cat  more  or  less  out 
of  the   bag,    for  crowds  of  sailors  and  dock- 
hands  assembled  before  Peter's  lodgings,  which 
annoyed  him  terribly.     But  the  fact  is  that  a 
Dutch  resident  of  Archangel  had  written  home 
to  his  friends,  informing  them  of  the  projected 
voyage  and  inclosing  a  portrait  and  description 
of  the  Czar.     Among  the  crowd  a  garrulous 
barber,  who  believed  he  had  recognized  him, 
shouted  out,  "  Dat  is  der  Tzar  !"  and  all  poor 
Peter's   little   strategems  could   not  save  him 
from   the  curiosity   of  the  populace.     A  Hol- 
lander has    left  a  description   of   him,    which 
would  indicate  that  he  was  too  noticeable  to  be 
mistaken    by   any    who    had  once    seen    him. 
He  was  very  tall  and  robust,  quick  and  nimble 
of  foot,  and  dexterous  and   rapid  in  all  his  ac- 
tions ;  his  face  was  plump  and  round,  fierce  in 
his  look,  with  brown  eyebrows,  and  short  curl- 
ing hair  of  a  brownish  color.     His  gait  was 
quick,  and  he  had  a  habit  of  swinging  his  arms 
violently,    while   he    always    carried    a    cane, 
which  he  occasionally  used  very  freely  over  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  had  offended  him.— 
The    Sea  :    its    Stirring   Story   of   Adventure, 
Peril,  and  Heroism. 
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"  Chacun  a  sa  maniere.  Ouant  k  moi,  qui 
parle  ici,  j'admire  tout,  comme  une  brute. — 
N'esperez  done  aucune  critique. — Je  ne  chicane 
point  ces  grands  bienfaiteurs-la.  Ce  que  vous 
qualifiez  defaut,  je  le  quaiifie  accent.  Je  re9ois 
et  je  remercie. — Ayant  eu  I'honneur  d'etre 
appele  '  niais'  par  plusieurs  ecrivains  et  cri- 
tiques distingues,  je  cherche  a  justifier  I'epi- 
thete." 

The  greatest  work  of  the  century  is 
now  at  length  complete.  It  is  upward 
of  twenty-four  years  since  the  first  part 
of  it  was  sent  home  to  France  from 
Guernsey,  Eighteen  years  later  we 
received  a  second  instalment  of  the  yet 
unexhausted  treasure.  And  here,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  the  sovereign  poet 
of  the  world  has  placed  the  coping- 
stone  on  the  stateliest  of  spiritual  build- 
ings that  ever  in  modern  times  has  been 
reared  for  the  wonder  and  the  worship 
of  mankind. 

Those  only  to  whom  nothing  seems 
difificult  because  'nothing  to  them  seems 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVIII.,  No.  6 


greater  than  themselves  could  find  it 
other  than  an  arduous  undertaking  to 
utter  some  word  of  not  unworthy  wel- 
come and  thanksgiving  when  their  life  is 
suddenly  enriched  and  brightened  by 
such  an  addition  to  its  most  precious 
things  as  the  dawn  of  a  whole  new 
world  of  song — and  a  world  that  may 
hold  its  own  in  heaven  beside  the  suns 
created  or  evoked  by  the  fiat  of  Shake- 
speaie  or  of  Dante.  To  review  the 
"  Divine  Comedy,"  to  dispose  of 
"  Hamlet"  in  the  course  of  a  leading 
article,  to  despatch  in  a  few  sentences 
the  question  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  and  its 
claim  to  immortality,  might  seem  easy 
to  judges  who  should  feel  themselves  on 
a  level  with  the  givers  of  these  gifts  ; 
for  others  it  could  be  none  the  less  diffi- 
cult to  discharge  this  office  because  the 
gift  was  but  newly  given.  One  minor 
phase  of  the  difficulty  which  presents 
itself  is  this  :  the  temporary  judge, 
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self-elected  to  pass  sentence  on  any 
supreme  achievement  of  human  power, 
must  choose  on  which  horn  of  an  in- 
evitable dilemma  he  may  prefer  to  run 
the  risk  of  impalement.  If,  recognizing 
in  this  new  master-work  an  equal  share 
of  the  highest  qualities  possible  to  man 
with  that  possessed  and  manifested  by 
any  previous  writer  of  now  unques- 
tioned supremacy,  he  takes  upon  him- 
self to  admit,  simply  and  honestly,  that 
he  does  recognize  this,  and  cannot 
choose  but  recognize  it,  he  must  know 
that  his  judgment  will  be  received  with 
no  more  tolerance  or  respect,  with  no 
less  irritation  and  derision,  than  would 
have  been,  in  Dante's  time,  the  judg- 
ment of  a  critic  who  should  have  vent- 
ured to  rank  Dante  above  Virgil,  in 
Shakespeare's  time  of  a  critic  who 
should  have  dared  to  set  Shakespeare 
beside  Homer.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  should  abstain  with  all  due  discretion 
from  any  utterance  or  any  intimation  of 
a  truth  so  ridiculous  and  untimely,  he 
runs  the  sure  and  certain  risk  of  leaving 
behind  him  a  name  to  be  ranked,  by 
all  who  remember  it  at  all,  with  those 
which  no  man  mentions  without  a  smile 
of  compassion  or  of  scorn,  according  to 
the  quality  of  error  discernible  in  the 
critic's  misjudgment  :  innocent  and  in- 
curable as  the  confidence  of  a  Johnson  or 
a  Jeffrey,  venomous  and  malignant  as  the 
rancor  of  Sainte-Beuve  or  Gifford.  Of 
these  two  dangers  1  choose  the  former  ; 
and  venture  to  admit,  in  each  case  with 
equal  diffidence,  that  I  do  upon- the 
whole  prefer  Dante  to  any  Cino  or 
Cecco,  Shakespeare  to  all  the  Greenes 
and  Peeles  and  Lillys,  Victor  Hugo  to 
all  or  any,  of  their  respective  times. 
The  reader  who  has  no  tolerance  for 
paradox  or  presumption  has  therefore 
fair  warning  to  read  no  further. 

Auguste  Vacquerie,  of  all  poets  and 
all  men  living  the  most  worthy  to  praise 
the  greatest  poet  of  his  century,  has  put 
on  record  long  ago,  with  all  the  vivid 
ardor  of  his  admirable  style,  an  experi- 
ence of  which  I  now  am  but  too  forcibly 
re  ninded.  He  was  once  invited  by 
V.ctor  Hugo  to  choose  among  the 
mmuscripts  of  the  master's  unpublished 
work,  from  the  drawers  containing  re- 
spectively some  lyric  or  dramatic  or 
narrative  masterpiece,  of  which  among 
the  three  kinds  he  would  prefer  to  have 


a  sample  first.  Unable  to  select,  he 
touched  a  drawer  at  random,  which  con- 
tained the  opening  chapters  of  a  yet  un- 
finished story — "  Les  Miserables."  If 
it  is  no  less  hard  to  choose  where  to 
begin  in  a  notice  of  the  "  Legende  des 
Siecles" — to  decide  what  star  in  all  this 
thronged  and  living  heaven  should  first 
attract  the  direction  of  our  critical 
telescope — it  is  on  the  other  hand  no 
less  certain  that  on  no  side  can  the 
telescope  be  misdirected.  From  the 
miraculous  music  of  a  legendary  dawn, 
when  the  first  woman  felt  first  within 
her  the  movement  of  her  first-born 
child,  to  the  crowning  vision  of  ultimate 
justice  made  visible  and  material  in  the 
likeness  of  the  trumpet  of  doom,  no 
radiance  or  shadow  of  days  or  nights  in- 
tervening, no  change  of  light  or  cadence 
of  music  in  all  the  tragic  pageant  of  the 
centuries,  finds  less  perfect  expression 
and  response,  less  absolute  refraction  or 
reflection,  than  all  that  come  and  go  be- 
fore or  after  it.  History  and  legend, 
fact  and  vision,  are  fused  and  har- 
monized by  the  mastering  charm  of 
moral  unity  in  imaginative  truth.  There 
is  no  more  possibility  of  discord  or 
default  in  this  transcendent  work  of 
human  power  than  in  the  working  of 
those  powers  of  nature  which  transcend 
humanity.  In  the  first  verses  of  the 
overture  we  hear  such  depth  and  height 
of  music,  see  such  breadth  and  splendor 
of  beauty,  that  we  know  at  once  these 
cannot  but  continue  to  the  end  ;  and 
from  the  end,  when  we  arrive  at  the 
goal  of  the  last  line,  we  look  back  and 
perceive  that  it  has  been  so.  Were  this 
overture  but  a  thought  less  perfect,  a 
shade  less  triumphant,  we  might. doubt 
if  what  was  to  follow  it  could  be  as  per- 
fect and  triumphant  as  itself.  We  might 
begin — and  indeed,  as  it  is,  there  are 
naturally  those  who  have  begun — to  de- 
bate with  ourselves  or  to  dispute  with 
the  poet  as  to  the  details  of  his  scheme, 
the  selection  of  his  types,  the  propriety 
of  his  method,  the  accuracy  of  his  title. 
There  are  those  who  would  seem  to  in- 
fer from  the  choice  of  this  title  that  the 
book  is,  in  the  most  vulgar  sense,  of  a 
purely  legendary  cast  ;  who  object,  for 
example,  that  a  record  of  unselfish  and 
devoted  chaiity  shown  by  the  poor  to  the 
poor  is,  happily,  no  "  legend."  ^Vriters 
in    whom  such    self-exposure   of   naked 
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and  unashamed  ignorance  with  respect 
to  the  rudiments  of  language  is  hardly 
to  be  feared  have  apparently  been  in- 
duced or  inclined  to  expect  some  elabo- 
rate and  orderly  review  of  history,  some 
versified  chronicle  of  celebrated  events 
and  significant  epochs,  such  as  might 
perhaps  be  of  subsidiary  or  supplemen- 
tary service  in  the  training  of  candidates 
for  a  competitive  examination  ;  and  on 
finding  something  very  different  from 
this  have  tossed  head  and  shrugged 
shoulder  in  somewhat  mistimed  im- 
patience, as  at  some  deception  or  mis- 
nomer on  the  great  author's  part  which 
they,  as  men  of  culture  and  understand- 
ing, had  a  reasonable  right  to  resent. 
The  book,  they  affirm,  is  a  mere 
agglomeration  of  unconnected  episodes, 
irrelevant  and  incoherent,  disproportion- 
ate and  fortuitous,  chosen  at  random  by 
accident  or  caprice  ;  it  is  not  one  great 
palace  of  poetry,  but  a  series  or  con- 
geries rather  of  magnificently  accumu- 
lated fragments.  It  may  be  urged  in 
answer  to  this  impeachment  that  the 
unity  of  the  book  is  not  logical  but 
spiritual  ;  its  diversity  is  not  accidental 
or  chaotic,  it  is  the  result  and  expres- 
sion of  a  spontaneous  and  perfect  har- 
mony, as  clear  and  as  profound  as  that 
of  the  other  greatest  works  achieved  by 
man.  To  demonstrate  this  by  rule  and 
line  of  syllogism  is  no  present  ambition 
of  mine.  A  humbler,  a  safer,  and  per- 
haps a  more  profitable  task  would  be  to 
attempt  some  flying  summary,  some 
glancing  revision  of  the  three  great 
parts  which  compose  this  mightiest  poem 
of  our  age  ;  or  rather,  if  this  also  should 
seem  too  presumptuous  an  aspiration,  to 
indicate  here  and  there  the  points  to 
which  memory  and  imagination  are 
most  fain  to  revert  most  frequently  and 
brood  upon  them  longest,  with  a  deeper 
delight,  a  more  rapturous  reverence, 
than  waits  upon  the  rest.  Not  that  I 
would  venture  to  assert  or  to  insinuate 
that  there  is  in  any  poem  of  the  cycle 
any  note  whatever  of  inferiority  or  dis- 
parity ;  but  having  neither  space  nor 
time  nor  power  to  speak,  however  in- 
adequately,  of  each  among  the  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  poems  which  compose 
the  now  perfect  book,  1  am  compelled 
to  choose,  not  quite  at  random,  an  ex- 
ample here  and  there  of  its  highest  and 
most    typical    qualities.     In    the    first 


book,  for  instance,  of  the  first  series, 
the  divine  poem  on  Ruth  and  Boaz  may 
properly  be  taken  as  representative  of 
that  almost  indefinable  quality  which 
hitherto  has  seemed  more  especially  the 
gift  of  Dante  :  a  fusion,  so  to  speak,  of 
sublimity  with  sweetness,  the  exaltation 
of  loveliness  into  splendor  and  simplicity 
into  mystery,  such  as  glorifies  the  close 
of  his  "  Purgatory"  and  the  opening 
of  his  "  Paradise."  Again,  the  majestic 
verses  which  bring  Mahomet  before  us 
at  his  end  strike  a  deeper  impression 
into  the  memory  than  is  left  by  the  pre- 
vious poem  on  the  raising  of  Lazarus  ; 
and  when  we  pass  into  the  cycle  of 
heroic  or  chivalrous  legend  we  find  those 
poems  the  loftiest  and  the  loveliest  which 
have  in  them  most  of  that  prophetic  and 
passionate  morality  which  makes  the 
greatest  poet,  in  this  as  in  some  other 
ages,  as  much  a  seer  as  a  singer,  an 
evangelist  no  less  than  an  artist. 
Hugo,  for  all  his  dramatic  and  narrative 
mastery  of  effect,  will  always  probably 
remind  men  rather  of  such  poets  as 
Dante  or  Isaiah  than  of  such  poets  as 
Sophocles  or  Shakespeare.  We  cannot 
of  course  imagine  the  Florentine  or  the 
Hebrew  endowed  with  his  infinite 
variety  of  sympathies,  of  interests,  and 
of  powers  ;  but  as  little  can  we  imagine 
in  the  Athenian  such  height  and  depth 
of  passion,  in  the  Englishman  such  un- 
quenchable and  sleepless  fire  of  moral 
and  prophetic  faith.  And  hardly  in  any 
one  of* these,  though  Shakespeare  may 
perhaps  be  excepted,  can  we  recognize 
the  same  buoyant  and  childlike  exulta- 
tion in  such  things  as  are  the  delight  of 
a  high-hearted  child — in  free  glory  of 
adventure  and  ideal  daring,  in  the 
triumph  and  rapture  of  reinless  imagina- 
tion, which  gives  now  and  then  some  ex- 
cess of  godlike  empire  and  super-human 
kingship  to  their  hands  whom  his  hands 
have  created,  to  the  lips  whose  life  is 
breathed  into  them  from  his  own.  By 
the  Homeric  stature  of  the  soul  he 
measures  the  capacity  of  the  sword. 
And  indeed  it  is  hardly  in  our  century 
that  men  who  do  not  wish  to  provoke 
laughter  should  venture  to  mock  at  a 
poet  who  puts  a  horde  to  flight  before  a 
hero,  or  strikes  down  strongholds  by  the 
lightning  of  a  single  will.  No  right  and 
no  power  to  disbelieve  in  the  arm  of 
Hercules  or  the  voice  of  Orpheus  can 
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rationally  remain  with  those  who  have 
seen  Garibaldi  take  a  kingdom  into  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  and  not  one  man  but 
a  whole  nation  arise  from  the  dead  at 
the  sound  of  the  word  of  Mazzini. 

Two  out  of  the  five  heroic  poems 
which  compose  the  fourth  book  of  the  first 
series  will  always  remain  types  of  what 
the  genius  of  Hugo  could  achieve  in  two 
opposite  lines.  All  the  music  of  morn- 
ing, all  the  sunshine  of  romance,  all  the 
sweetness  and  charm  of  chivalry,  will 
come  back  upon  all  readers  at  the 
gracious  and  radiant  name  of  "  Aymeril- 
lot"  ;  all  the  blackness  of  darkness,  rank 
with  fumes  of  blood  and  loud  with  cries 
of  torment,  which  covers  in  so  many 
quarters  the  history,  not  romantic  but 
actual,  of  the  ages  called  ages  of 
faith,  will  close  in  upon  the  memory 
which  reverts  to  the  direful  "  Day  of 
Kings."  The  sound  of  the  final  note 
struck  in  the  latter  poem  remains  in  the 
mind  as  the  echo  of  a  crowning  peal  of 
thunder  in  the  ear  of  one  entranced  and 
spell-stricken  by  the  magnetism  of 
storm.  The  Pyrenees  belong  to  Hugo 
as  the  western  coasts  of  Italy,  Neapoli- 
tan or  Tuscan,  belong  to  Shelley  ;  they 
can  never  again  be  done  into  words  and 
translated  into  music  as  for  once  they 
have  been  by  these.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  he  who  knows  the  Pyrenees  has 
read  Victor  Hugo  ;  but  certainly  it  may 
be  said  that  he  who  knows  Victor  Hugo 
has  seen  the  Pyrenees.  From  the 
author's  prefatory  avowal  that  his  book 
contains  few  bright  or  smiling  pictures, 
a  reader  would  never  have  inferred  that 
so  many  of  its  pages  are  fragrant  with 
all  the  breath  and  radiant  with  all  the 
bloom  of  April  or  May  among  the  pine- 
woods  and  their  mountain  lawns,  ablaze 
with  ardent  blossom  and  astir  with 
triumphant  song.  Tragedy  may  be 
hard  at  hand,  with  all  the  human  train 
of  sorrows  and  passions  and  sins  ;  but 
the  glory  of  beauty,  the  loveliness  of  love, 
the  exultation  of  noble  duty  and  lofty 
labor  in  a  stress  of  arduous  joy,  these 
are  the  influences  that  pervade  the  world 
and  permeate  the  air  of  the  poems  which 
deal  with  the  Christian  cycle  of  heroic 
legend,  whose  crowning  image  is  the 
ideal  figure  of  the  Cid.  To  this  highest 
and  purest  type  of  mediaeval  romance  or 
history  the  fancy  of  the  great  poet  whose 
childhood  was  cradled   in   Spain   turns 


and  returns  throughout  the  course  of  his 
threefold  masterpiece  with  an  almost 
national  pride  and  passion  of  sublime 
delight.  Once  in  the  first  part  and 
once  in  the  third  his  chosen  hero  is  set 
before  us  in  heroic  verse,  doing  menial 
service  for  his  father  in  his  father's 
house,  and  again,  in  a  king's  palace, 
doing  for  humanity  the  sovereign  service 
of  tyrannicide.  But  in  the  second  part 
it  seems  as  though  the  poet  could 
hardly,  with  his  fullest  effusion  of  lyric 
strength  and  sweetness,  do  enough  to 
satisfy  his  loving  imagination  of  the  per- 
fect knight,  most  faithful  and  most 
gentle  and  most  terrible,  whom  he  likens 
even  to  the  very  Pic  du  Midi  in  its 
majesty  of  solitude.  Each  fresh  blast 
of  verse  has  in  it  the  ring  of  a  golden 
clarion  which  proclaims  in  one  breath 
the  honor  of  the  loyal  soldier  and  the 
dishonor  of  the  disloyal  king.  There 
can  hardly  be  in  any  language  a  more 
precious  and  wonderful  study  of  techni- 
cal art  in  verse  of  the  highest  kind  of 
simplicity  than  this  "  Romancero  du 
Cid,"  with  its  jet  of  luminous  and  burn- 
ing song  sustained  without  lapse  or 
break  through  sixteen  "  fyttes"  of  plain 
brief  ballad  metre.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  one  only  master  of  all  forms 
and  kinds  of  poetry  that  ever  left  to  all 
time  the  proof  of  his  supremacy  in  all 
has  shown  most  clearly  by  his  use  of  its 
highest  or  his  use  of  its  simplest  forms 
the  innate  and  absolute  equality  of  the 
French  language  as  an  instrument  for 
poetry  with  the  Greek  of  ^schylus  and 
of  Sappho,  the  English  of  Milton  and  of 
Shelley. 

But  among  all  Hugo's  romantic  and 
tragic  poems  of  mediaeval  history  or 
legend  the  two  greatest  are  in  my  mind 
"  Eviradnus"  and  "  Ratbert."  I  can- 
not think  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that 
the  loveliest  love-song  in  the  world,  the 
purest  and  keenest  rapture  of  lyric  fancy, 
the  sweetest  and  clearest  note  of  dancing 
or  dreaming  music,  is  that  which  rings 
forever  in  the  ear  which  has  once  caught 
the  matchless  echo  of  such  lines  as  these 
that  must  once  more  be  quoted,  as 
though  all  the  world  of  readers  had  not 
long  since  known  them  by  heart  : 
*•  Viens,  sois  tendre,  je  suis  ivre. 

O  les  verts  taillis  mouilles  ! 

Ton  souffle  te  fera  suivre 

Des  papillons  reveilles. 
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"  Allons-nous-en  par  I'Autriche  ! 
Nous  aurons  I'aube  a  nos  fronts  ; 
Je  serai  grand,  et  toi  riche, 
Puisque  nous  nous  aimerons. 
***** 

"  Tu  seras  dame,  et  moi  cornte  ; 
Viens,  mon  coeur  s'epanouit, 
Viens,  nous  conterons  ce  conte 
Aux  etoiles  de  la  nuit." 

The  poet  would  be  as  sure  of  a  heavenly 
immortality  in  the  hearts  of  men  as  any 
lyrist  of  Greece  itself,  who  should  only 
have  written  the  fourteen  stanzas  of  the 
song  from  which  I  have  ventured  to 
choose  these  three.  All  the  sounds  and 
shadows  of  a  moonlit  wilderness,  all  the 
dews  and  murmurs  and  breaths  of  mid- 
summer midnight,  have  become  for  once 
articulate  in  such  music  as  was  never 
known  even  to  Shakespeare's  forest  of 
Arden.  In  the  heart  of  a  poem  so  full 
of  tragedy  and  terror  that  Hugo  alone 
could  have  brightened  it  with  his  final 
touch  of  sunrise,  this  birdlike  rapture 
breaks  out  as  by  some  divine  effect  of 
unforbidden  and  blameless  magic. 

And  yet,  it  may  be  said  or  thought, 
the  master  of  masters  has  shown  himself 
even  greater  in  "  Ratbert"  than  in 
"  Eviradnus."  This  most  tragic  of 
poems,  lit  up  by  no  such  lyric  interlude, 
stands  unsurpassed  even  by  its  author  for 
tenderness,  passion,  divine  magnificence 
of  righteous  wrath,  aua;ust  and  pitiless 
command  of  terror  and  pity.  From  the 
kingly  and  priestly  conclave  of  debaters 
more  dark  than  Milton's  to  the  superb 
admonition  of  loyal  liberty  in  speech  that 
can  only  be  silenced  by  murder,  and 
again  from  the  heavenly  and  heroic 
picture  of  childhood  worshipped  by  old 
age  to  the  monstrous  banquet  of 
massacre,  when  the  son  of  the  prostitute 
has  struck  his  perjured  stroke  of  state, 
the  poem  passes  through  a  change  of 
successive  pageants  each  fuller  of 
splendor  and  wonder,  of  loveliness  or  of 
'horror,  than  the  last.  But  the  agony  of 
the  hero  over  the  little  corpse  of  the 
child  murdered  with  her  plaything  in  her 
hand — the  anguish  that  utters  itself  as  in 
peal  upon  peal  of  thunder,  broken  by 
sobs  of  storm — the  full  crash  of  the  final 
imprecation,  succeeded  again  by  such 
unspeakably  sweet  and  piteous  appeal  to 
the  little  dead  lips  and  eyes  that  would 
have  answered  yesterday — and  at  last 
the  one  crowning  stroke  of  crime  which 
calls  down  an  answering  stroke  of  judg- 


ment from  the  very  height  of  heaven,  for 
the  comfort  and  refreshment  and  revival 
of  all  hearts — these  are  things  of  which 
no  praise  can  speak  aright.  Shakespeare 
only,  were  he  living,  would  be  worthy  to 
write  on  Hugo's  Fabrice  as  Hugo  has 
written  on  Shakespeare's  Lear.  His- 
tory will  forget  the  name  of  Bonaparte 
before  humanity  forgets  the  name  of 
Ratbert. 

But  if  this  be  the  highest  poem  of  all 
for  passion  and  pathos  and  fire  of  terri- 
ble emotion,  the  highest  in  sheer  sublim- 
ity of  imagination  is  to  my  mind 
"  Zim-Zizimi."  Again  and  again,  in 
reading  it  for  the  first  time,  one  thinks 
that  surely  now  the  utmost  height  is 
reached,  the  utmost  faculty  revealed, 
that  can  be  possible  for  a  spirit  clothed 
only  with  human  powers,  armed  only 
with  human  speech.  And  always  one 
finds  the  next  step  forward  to  be  yet 
once  more  a  step  upward,  even  to  the 
very  end  and  limit  of  them  all.  Neither 
in  Homer  nor  in  Milton,  nor  in  the 
English  version  of  Job  or  Ezekiel  or 
Isaiah,  is  the  sound  of  the  roll  and  surge 
of  measured  music  more  wonderful  than 
here.  Even  after  the  vision  of  the  tomb 
of  Belus  the  miraculous  impression  of 
splendor  and  terror,  distinct  in  married 
mystery,  and  diverse  in  unity  of  warn- 
ing, deepens  and  swells  onward  like  a 
sea  till  we  reach  the  incomparable  psalm 
in  praise  of  the  beauty  and  the  magic  of 
womanhood  made  perfect  and  made 
awful  in  Cleopatra,  which  closes  in  hor- 
ror at  the  touch  of  a  hand  more  power- 
ful than  Orcagna's.  The  walls  of  the 
Campo  Santo  are  fainter  preachers  and 
feebler  pursuivants  of  the  triumph  of 
death  than  the  pages  of  the  poem  which 
yet  again  renews  its  note  of  menace 
after  menace  and  prophecy  upon  proph- 
ecy till  the  end.  There  is  probably 
not  one  single  couplet  in  all  this  sweet 
and  bitter  roll  of  song  which  could  have 
been  written  by  any  poet  less  than  the 
best  or  lower  than  the  greatest  of  all 
time. 

At  every  successive  stage  of  his  task, 
the  man  who  undertakes  to  glance  over 
this  great  cycle  of  poems  must  needs  in- 
cessantly call  to  mind  the  most  worn  and 
hackneyed  of  all  quotations  from  its 
author's  works — "  J 'en  passe,  et  des 
meilleurs."  There  is  here  no  room,  as 
surely  there  should  nowhere  now  be  any 
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need,  to  speak  at  any  length  of  the  poems 
in  which  Roland  plays  the  part  of  protago- 
nist ;  first  as  the  beardless  champion  of 
a  five  days'  fight,  and  again  as  the 
deliverer  whose  hand  could  clear  the 
world  of  a  hundred  human  wolves  in  one 
continuous  sword-sweep.  There  is 
hardly  time  allowed  us  for  one  poor 
word  or  two  of  tribute  to  such  a  crown- 
ing flower  of  song  as  "La  Rose  de 
r Infante,"  with  its  parable  of  the  broken 
Armada  made  manifest  in  a  wrecked 
fleet  of  drifting  petals  ;  to  the  superb  and 
sonorous  chant  of  the  buccaneers,  in 
which  all  the  noise  of  lawless  battle  and 
stormy  laughter  passes  off  into  the  carol 
of  mere  triumphant  love  and  trust  ;  or 
even  to  the  whole  inner  cycle  of  mystic 
and  primseval  legend  which  seeks  utter- 
ance for  the  human  sense  of  oppression 
or  neglect  by  jealous  or  by  joyous  gods  ; 
for  the  wild  profound  revolt  of  riotous 
and  trampled  nature,  the  agony  and 
passion  and  triumph  of  invincible 
humanity,  the  protest  and  witness  of 
enduring  earth  against  the  passing  shades 
of  heaven,  the  struggle  and  the  plea  of 
eternal  manhood  against  all  transient 
forces  of  ephemeral  and  tyrannous  god- 
head. Within  the  orbit  of  this  epicycle 
one  poem  only  of  the  first  part,  a  star 
of  strife  and  struggle,  can  properly  be 
said  to  revolve  ;  but  the  light  of  that 
planet  has  fire  enough  to  animate  with 
its  reflex  the  whole  concourse  of  stormy 
stars  which  illuminate  the  world-wide 
wrestle  of  the  giants  with  the  gods.  The 
torch  of  revolt  borne  by  the  transfigured 
satyr,  eyed  like  a  god  and  footed  like  a 
beast,  kindles  the  lamp  of  hopeful  and 
laborious  rebellion  which  dazzles  'US  in 
the  eye  of  the  Titan  who  has  seen  be- 
yond the  world.  In  the  song  that  struck 
silence  through  the  triumph  of  amazed 
Olympus  there  is  a  sound  and  air  as  of  the 
sea  or  the  Book  of  Job.  There  may  be 
something  of  Persian  or  Indian  mysticism, 
there  is  more  of  universal  and  imagina- 
tive reason,  in  the  great  allegoric  myth 
which  sets  forth  here  how  the  half-brute 
child  of  one  poor  planet  has  in  him  the 
seed,  the  atom,  the  principle  of  life  ever- 
lasting, and  dilates  in  force  of  it  to  the 
very  type  and  likeness  of  the  eternal 
universal  substance  which  is  spirit  or 
matter  of  life  ;  and  before  the  face  of  his 
transfiguration  the  omnipresent  and 
omnipotent  gods  who  take  each    their 


turn  to  shine  and  thunder  are  all  but 
shadows  that  pass  away.  Since  the 
Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind 
no  ear  has  heard  the  burst  of  such  a 
song  ;  but  this  time  it  is  the  world  that 
answers  out  of  its  darkness  the  lords 
and  gods  of  creed  and  oracle,  who  have 
mastered  and  have  not  made  it.  And 
in  the  cry  of  its  protest  and  the  prophecy 
of  its  advance  there  is  a  storm  of  swell- 
ing music  which  is  as  the  sound  of  the 
strength  of  rollers  after  the  noise  of  the 
rage  of  breakers. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  master  of 
modern  poets  should  have  in  the  tone 
and  color  of  his  genius  more  even  of  the 
Hebrew  than  the  Greek.  In  his  love  of 
light  and  freedom,  reason  and  justice, 
he  is  not  of  Jerusalem,  but  of  Athens  ; 
but  in  the  bent  of  his  imagination,  in 
the  form  and  color  of  his  dreams,  in  the 
scope  and  sweep  of  his  wide- winged 
spiritual  flight,  he  is  nearer  akin  to  the 
great  insurgent  prophets  of  deliverance 
and  restoration  than  to  any  poet  of 
Athens  except  only  their  kinsman 
^schylus.  It  is  almost  wholly  of  the 
Persian  war,  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
the  strait  of  Euripus,  that  he  sings  when 
he  sings  of  Hellas.  All  his  might  of 
hand,  all  his  cunning  of  color,  all  his 
measureless  resources  of  sound  and  form 
and  symbol,  are  put  forth  in  the  cata- 
logue of  nations  and  warriors  subject  to 
Xerxes.  There  is  nothing  in  poetry  so 
vast  and  tremendous  of  its  kind  as  this 
pageant  of  immense  and  monstrous  in- 
vasion. But  indeed  the  choice  of  gigan- 
tic themes,  the  predominance  of  colossal 
effects,  the  prevalence  of  superhuman 
visions  over  the  types  and  figures  of 
human  history  or  legend,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  distinctive  point  of  differ- 
ence between  the  second  and  the  first 
series.  A  typical  example  of  the  second 
is  the  poem  which  has  added  an  eighth 
wonder  built  by  music  to  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world,  which  it  celebrates  in 
verse  more  surely  wrought  for  immortal- 
ity than  they.  Another  is  the  song  of 
the  M'orm  which  takes  up  in  answer  to 
their  chant  of  life  and  light  and  pride  of 
place,  and  prolongs  through  measure 
after  measure  of  rolling  and  reverberat- 
ing verse,  the  note  of  a  funereal  and 
universal  triumph,  the  protest  and  the 
proclamation  of  death.  Another,  at- 
tuned to  that   mighty  music  of  medita- 
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tion  which  rings  through  so  many  of  the 
poems  written  in  exile  and  loneliness, 
is  the  stately  prophetic  hymn  which 
bears  the  superscription  of  "  All  the 
Past  and  all  the  Future."  This  might 
seem  to  belong  to  the  sixth  book  of  the 
"  Contemplations,"  in  which  the  same 
note  of  proud  and  ardent  faith  was 
struck  so  often  with  such  sovereignty  of 
hand.  As  much  might  be  said  of  the 
great  "  abysmal"  poem  which  closes  the 
second  series  with  a  symphony  of  worlds 
and  spirits.  Other  groups  of  poems,  in 
like  manner,  bear  signs  of  common  or  of 
diverse  kinship  to  former  works  of  a 
creator  whose  spirit  has  put  life  into  so 
many  of  the  same  likeness,  yet  with  no 
more  sign  of  repetition  or  weary  monot- 
ony than  is  traceable  in  the  very  handi- 
work of  nature.  The  book  of  idyls  is  of 
one  inspiration  with  the  "  Chansons  des 
Rues  et  des  Bois  ;"  in  both  cases,  as  in 
so  many  of  the  poet's  earlier  lyric 
volumes,  his  incomparable  fertility  of 
speech  and  superb  facility  of  verse  leave 
almost  an  impression  as  of  work  done  by 
way  of  exercise,  as  though  he  were  writ- 
ing to  keep  his  hand  in,  or  to  show  for  a 
wager  with  incredulous  criticism  how 
long  he  could  keep  up  the  golden  ball  of 
metre,  carve  arabesques  of  the  same 
pattern,  play  variations  in  the  same  kev. 
But  the  "  Old  Man's  Idyl"  which  closes 
the  book  belongs  by  kinship  to  another 
work  of  the  poet's,  more  beloved  and 
more  precious  to  the  inmost  heart,  if  not 
more  eminent  for  strength  and  cunning 
of  hand,  than  any  of  these.  In  "  the 
voice  of  a  child  a  year  old"  there  is  the 
same  welling  and  bubbling  melody 
which  flows  and  laughs  and  murmurs 
and  glitters  through  the  adorable  verses 
of,"  L'Art  d'etre  Grand-pere,"  making 
dim  with  love  and  delight  the  reader's 
or  the  hearer's  eyes.  At  last  the  lan- 
guage of  babies  has  found  its  inter- 
preter ;  and  that,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  in  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age. 

"  L'enfant  apporte   un  peu  de  ce  ciel   dont   il 
sort  ; 
II  ignore,  il  arrive  ;  homme,  tu  ie  recueilles. 
//  a  le  tremblenient  des  herbes  et  des  feuilles. 

La  jaserie  avant  le  langage  est  la  fleur 

Qui  precede    le  fruit,  moins  beau  qu'elle,  et 

meilleur, 
Sic'estetre  meilleur  qu'etre  plus  necessaire." 

A  conclusion  which  may  be  doubted 
when  we  consider  as  follows  : 


"  L'enfant  fait  la  demande  et  I'ange  la  reponse  ; 
Le  babil  pu6ril  dans  le  ciel  bleu  s'enfonce, 
Puis  s'en  revient,  avec  les  hesitations 
Du  moineau  qui  verrait  planer  les  alcyons." 

V.zvl  language  or  can  thought  be 
lovelier  ?  if  so,  the  one  possible  instance 
is  to  be  sought  in  these  succeeding 
verses  : 

"  Quand  l'enfant  jase  avec  I'ombre  qui  le  bonit, 
La  fauvette,  attentive,  au  rebord  de  son  nid, 
Se  dresse,  et   ses    petits    passent,  pensifs    et 

freles, 
Leurs  letes  a  travers  les  plumes  de  ses  ailes  ; 
La  m6re  semble  dire  a  sa  couvee  :   Entend?, 
Et  tache  de  parler  aussi  bien." 

It  seems  and  is  not  strange  that  the 
lips  which  distil  such  honey  as  this 
should  be  the  same  so  often  touched 
with  a  coal  of  fire  from  that  "  altar  of 
Righteousness"  where  .^schylus  was 
wont  to  worship.  The  twenty-first 
section  of  the  second  series  is  in  the 
main  a  renewal  or  completion  o(  the 
work  undertaken  in  the  immortal 
"  Chatiments."  Even  in  that  awful  and 
incomparable  book  of  judgment  such 
poems  as  "  La  Colere  du  Bronze,"  and 
the  two  following  on  the  traffic  of  ser- 
vile clerical  rapacity  in  matters  of  death 
and  burial,  would  have  stood  high 
among  the  stately  legions  of  satire  wh'ch 
fill  its  living  pages  with  the  sound  and 
the  splendor  of  righteous  battle  for  the 
right  ;  but  the  verses  with  which  Hugo 
has  branded  the  betrayer  of  Metz  and 
Strasburg  are  hardly  to  be  fhatched  ex- 
cept by  those  with  which,  half  a  century 
ago,  he  branded  the  betrayer  of  the 
Duchess  of  Berry.  Truly  may  all  who 
read  them  cry  out  with  the  poet  at  their 
close, 
"  Et  qui  done  maintenant  dit  qu'il  s'est  evade  ?" 

In  "  LeCimetiered'Eylau,"  a  poem  to 
which  we  have  now  in  the  third  series  of 
the  book  a  most  noble  and  exquisite  pen- 
dant ("  Paroles  de  mon  Oncle"),  all  the 
Homeric  side  of  a  poet  born  of  warlike 
blood  comes  out  into  proud  and  bright 
relief.  There  is  no  better  fightmg  in 
the  Iliad  ;  it  has  the  martial  precision 
and  practical  fellow-feeling  which  ani- 
mate in  his  battle-pieces  the  lagging 
verse  of  Walter  Scott  ;  and  it  has  of 
course  that  omnipresent  breath  and  light 
and  fire  of  perfect  poetry  which  a  Scott 
or  a  Byron  is  never  quite  permitted  to 
attain.     Beside  or  even  above  these  two 
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poems,  that  other  which  commemorates 
the  devotion  of  a  Vendean  peasant 
chief  will  be  set  m  the  hearts  of  all 
readers  competent  to  appreciate  either 
heroic  action  or  heroic  song. 

The  love  of  all  high  things  which 
finds  one  form  of  expression  in  warlike 
sympathy  with  warriors  who  can  live 
and  die  for  something  higher  than  per- 
sonal credit  or  success  takes  another 
and  as  natural  a  shape  in  the  poems 
which  are  inspired  by  love  and  worship 
of  nature  and  her  witness  for  liberty  and 
purity  and  truth  in  the  epic  evangel  of 
august  and  indomitable  mountains. 
The  sublimest  cry  of  moral  passion  ever 
inspired  by  communion  in  spirit  with 
these  is  uttered  in  the  great  poem  on  the 
Swiss  mercenaries  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  even  among  its  fellows 
stands  out  eminent  and  radiant  as  an 
Alp  at  sunrise.  Mountain  and  cataract, 
the  stars  and  the  snows,  never  yet  in  any 
language  found  such  a  singer  and  inter- 
preter as  this.  Two  or  three  verses,  two 
or  three  words,  suffice  for  him  to  bring 
before  us,  in  fresh  and  actual  presence, 
the  very  breath  of  the  hills  or  the  sea, 
the  very  lights  and  sounds  and  spaces 
of  clouded  or  sunlit  air.  Juvenal  is  not 
so  strong  in  righteousness,  nor  Pindar  so 
sublime  in  illustration,  as  the  poet  who 
borrowed  from  nature  her  highest  sym- 
bols to  illustrate  the  glory  and  the  duty 
of  righteous  wrath,  and  insuppressible 
insurrection  against  wrong-doing,  when 
he  wrote  "  Le  Regiment  du  baron 
Madruce. "  This  glorious  poem  of  the 
first  series  finds  a  glorious  echo  in  the 
twenty-fifth  division  of  the  second  ; 
even  as  the  Pyrenean  cycle  which 
opened  in  the  first  series  is  brought  in 
the  second  to  fuller  completion  of 
equal  and  corresponsive  achievement. 
It  is  wonderful,  even  in  this  vast  world 
of  poetic  miracle  where  nothing  is  other 
than  wonderful,  that  "  Masferrer" 
should  be  equal  to  "  Aymerillot"  in 
frank  majesty  of  beauty  ;  that  even 
after  "  Le  Parricide"  a  fresh  depth  of 
tragic  terror  should  be  sounded  by 
"  Gaiffer-Jorge  ;"  and  that  after  all  he 
had  already  written  on  fatherhood  and 
sonship,  on  duty  and  chivalry,  on  peni- 
tence and  pride,  Victor  Hugo  should 
have  struck  so  new  and  so  profound  a 
note  as  rings  in  every  line  of  "  La  Pater- 
nite," 


But  of  all  echoes  and  of  all  re- 
sponses which  reverberate  from  end  to 
end  of  these  three  great  sections  of 
song,  the  very  sweetest,  and  perhaps  the 
very  deepest,  are  those  evoked  by  love 
of  little  children,  and  compassionate 
reverence  for  the  poor.  If  but  one 
division  were  to  be  left  us  out  of  all  the 
second  series,  and  fate  or  chance,  com- 
paratively compassionate  in  its  cruelty, 
gave  us  our  choice  which  this  one  should 
be,  the  best  judgments  might  perhaps 
decide  to  preserve  the  twenty-third  at 
all  events.  What  the  words  "  realism" 
and  "  naturalism"  do  naturally  and 
really  .  signify  in  matters  of  art,  the 
blatant  babblers  who  use  them  to  signify 
the  photography  of  all  things  abject 
might  learn,  if  shallow  insolence  and 
unclean  egotism  were  suddenly  made 
capable  of  learning,  by  the  study  of  only 
the  two  poems  which  set  before  us  in 
two  different  forms  the  strength  of 
weakness  in  the  child  whose  love  re- 
deems his  father  from  death,  and  the 
child  who  can  find  no  comfort  but  in 
death  for  the  lack  of  a  father's  love. 
There  is  nothing  in  Homer,  in  Dante, 
or  in  Shakespeare,  the  three  only  poets 
who  can  properly  be  cited  for  com- 
parison, of  a  pathos  more  poignant  in 
its  bitter  perfection  of  sweetness. 

Among  the  many  good  things  which 
seem,  for  the  lovers  of  poetry,  to  have 
come  out  of  one  and  so  great  an  evil  as 
the  long  exile  of  Hugo  from  his  country, 
there  is  none  better  or  greater  than  the 
spiritual  inhalation  of  breeze  and  brine 
into  the  very  heart  of  his  genius,  the 
miraculous  impregnation  of  his  solitary 
Muse  by  the  sea-wind.  This  influence 
could  not  naturally  but  combine  with 
the  lifelong  influence  of  all  noble  sym- 
pathies to  attract  his  admiration  and  his 
pity  toward  the  poor  folk  of  the  shore, 
and  to  produce  from  that  sense  of  com- 
passion for  obscurer  sorrows  and 
brotherhood  with  humbler  heroism 
than  his  own  such  work  as  the  poem 
which  describes  the  charity  of  the  fisher- 
man's wife  toward  the  children  of  her 
dead  neighbor.  It  has  all  the  beautiful 
precision  and  accurate  propriety  of  de- 
tail which  distinguish  the  finest  idyls  of 
Theocritus  or  Tennyson,  with  a  fervor 
of  pathetic  and  imaginative  emotion 
which  Theocritus  never  attained,  and 
which  Tennyson  has  attained  but  once. 
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All  the  horror  of  death,  all  the  trouble 
and  mystery  of  darkness,  seem  as  we 
read  to  pass  into  our  fancy  with  the 
breadth  of  pervading  night,  and  to 
vanish  with  the  husband's  entrance  at 
sunrise  before  the  smile  with  which  the 
wife  draws  back  the  curtains  of  the 
cradle. 

This  poem,  which  so  many  hearts 
must  have  treasured  among  their 
choicest  memories  for  now  so  many 
years,  has  found  at  length  its  fellow  in 
the  final  volume  of  the  book.  There  is 
even  more  savor  of  the  sea  in  the  great 
lyric  landscape  called  "  Les  paysans  au 
bord  de  la  mer"  than  in  the  idyllic  in- 
terior called  "  Les  pauvres  gens." 
There  we  felt  the  sea-wind  and  saw  the 
sea-mist  through  the  chinks  of  door  and 
window  ;  but  here  we  feel  all  the  sweep 
of  the  west  wind's  wings,  and  see  all  the 
rush  of  rain  along  the  stormy  shore  that 
the  flock  of  leaping  waves  has  whitened 
with  the  shreddings  of  their  fleece.  We 
remember  in  "  Les  Voix  Interieures" 
the  all  but  matchless  music  of  the  song 
of  the  sea-wind's  trumpet,  and  in  the 
notes  of  this  new  tune  we  find  at  last 
that  music  matched  and  deepened  and 
prolonged.  In  the  great  lyric  book 
which  gives  us  the  third  of  the  four 
blasts  blown  from  "  Les  Quatre  Vents 
de  r Esprit,"  there  are  visions  as  august 
and  melodies  as  austere  as  this  ;  but 
outside  the  vast  pale  of  the  master's 
work  we  should  look  for  the  likeness  of 
such  songs  in  vain.  The  key  of  all  its 
tenderness  if  not  of  all  its  terror  is 
struck  in  these  two  first  verses. 

"  Les  pauvres  gens  de  la  cote, 
L'hiver,  quand  la  mer  est  haute 

Et  qu'il  fait  nuit, 
Viennent  011  tinit  la  terre 
Voir  les  Acts  pleins  de  mystere 

Et  pleins  de  bruit. 

"  lis  sondent  la  mer  sans  bornes  ; 
lis  pensent  aux  ecueils  mornes 

Et  triomphants  ;    . 
L'orpheline  pale  et  seule 
Crie  :  o  mon  pere  !  et  I'aleule 

Dit :  mes  enfants  1" 

The  verses  which  translate  the  land- 
scape are  as  absolutely  incomparable  in 
their  line  as  those  which  render  the 
emotion  of  the  watchers.     Witness  this  : 

"  Et  Ton  se  met  en  prieres, 
Pendant  que  joncs  et  bruy^res 
Et  bois  touffus. 


Vents  sans  borne  et  flots  sans  nombre, 
Jettent  dans  toute  cette  ombre 
Des  cris  confus." 

Here,  as  usual,  it  is  the  more  tragic 
aspect  of  the  waters  that  would  appear 
to  have  most  deeply  impressed  the 
sense  or  appealed  to  the  spirit  of  Victor 
Hugo.  He  seeiTis  to  regard  the  sea 
with  yet  more  of  awe  than  of  love,  as  he 
may  be  said  to  regard  the  earth  with 
even  more  of  love  than  of  awe.  He  has 
put  no  song  of  such  sweet  and  profound 
exultation,  such  kind  and  triumphant 
motherhood,  into  the  speaking  spirit  of 
the  sea  as  into  the  voice  of  the  embodied 
earth.  He  has  heard  in  the  waves  no 
word  so  bountiful  and  benignant  as  the 
message  of  such  verses  as  these  : 

"La  terre  est  calme  aupres  de  I'octJan  gron- 
deur  ; 
La  terre  est  belle  ;  elle  a  la  divine  pudeur 

De  se  cacher  sous  les  feuillages  ; 
Le    printemps  son    amant   vient  en    mai    la 

baiser  ; 
Elle  envoie  au  tonnerre  altier  pour  I'apaiser 
La  fumee  humble  des  villages. 

"  Ne  frappe    pas,    tonnerre.     lis    sont   petits, 
ceux-ci. 
La  terre  est  bonne  ;  elle  est  grave  et  severe 
aussi  ; 
Les  roses  sont  pures  comme  elle  ; 
Quiconque    pense,    espere    et    travaille    lui 

plait  ; 
Et  r  innocence  offerte  a  tout  homme  est  son 
lait, 
Et  la  justice  est  sa  mamelle. 

"  La  terre  cache  I'or  et  montre  les  moissons  ; 
Elle  met  dans  le  flanc  des  fuyantes  saisons 

Le  germe  des  saisons  prochaines, 
Dans    I'azur   les    oiseaux    qui    chuchotent  : 

aimons  ! 
Et  les  sources  au  fond  de  I'ombre,  et  sur  les 
monts 
L'immense  tremblement  des  chenes." 

The  loving  loveliness  of  these  divine 
verses  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
fierce  resonance  of  those  in  which  the 
sea's  defiance  is  cast  as  a  challenge  to 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  mankind  : 

"  Je  suis  la  vaste  melee, 
Reptile,  etant  I'onde,  ailee, 

Etant  le  vent 
Force  et  fuite,  haine  et  vie, 
Houle  immense,  poursuivie 

Et  poursuivant." 

The  motion  of  the  sea  was  never  till 
now  so  perfectly  done  into  woids  as  in 
these  three  last  lines  ;  but  any  one  to 
whom  the  water  was  as  dear  or  dearer 
than  the  land  at  its  loveliest  would  have 
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found  a  delight  as  of  love  no  less  con- 
ceivable than  a  passion  as  of  hatred  in 
the  more  visible  and  active  life  of  waves, 
and  at  least  as  palpable  to  the  "  shaping 
spirit  of  imagination."  It  remains  true, 
after  all,  for  the  greatest  as  for  the  hum 
blest,  that — in  the  words  of  jOne  of  the 
very  few  poets  whose  verses  are  fit  to 
quote  even  after  a  verse  of  Hugo's 

"we  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  doth  nature  live  ;" 

so  far,  at  least,  as  her  life  concerns  us, 
and  is  perceptible  or  appreciable  by  our 
spirit  or  our  sense.  A  magnificent  in- 
stance of  purely  dramatic  vision,  in 
which  the  lyric  note  is  tempered  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  speakers  with  a 
kind  of  triumphant  submission  and 
severe  facility,  is  "  La  Chanson  des 
Uoreurs  de  Proues."  The  pcet's  un- 
equalled and  unapproached  variety  in 
mastery  of  metre  and  majesty  of  color 
and  splendid  simplicity  of  style,  no  less 
exact  than  sublime,  and  no  less  accurate 
than  passionate,  could  hardly  be  better 
shown  than  by  comparison  of  the  open- 
ing verses   with  the  stanza  cited  above. 

"  Nous  sommes  les  doreurs  de  proues. 
Les  vents,  tournant  comme  des  roues, 
Sur  la  verte  rondeur  des  eaux 
Melent  les  lueurs  et  les  ombres, 
Et  dans  les  plis  des  vagues  sombres 
Trainent  les  obliques  vaisseaux. 

"  La  bourrasque  decrit  des  courbes, 
Les  vents  sont  tortueux  et  fourbes, 
L'archer  noir  souffle  dans  son  cor, 
Ces  bruits  s'ajoutent  aux  vertiges, 
Et  c'est  nous  qui  dans  ces  prodiges 
Faisons  roder  des  spectres  d'or. 

"  Car  c'est  un  spectre  que  la  proue. 
Le  flot  I'etreint,  I'air  la  secoue  ; 
Fiere,  elle  sort  de  nos  bazars 
Pour  serviraux  eclairs  de  cible, 
Et  pour  etre  un  regard  terrible 
Parmi  les  sinistres  hasards." 

It  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  "  Les 
Orientales"  rose  radiant  upon  the  world 
of  letters,  and  the  hand  which  gave  them 
to  mankind  has  lost  so  little  of  its  cun- 
ning that  we  are  well-nigh  tempted  to 
doubt  whether  then,  for  all  its  skill  and 
sureness  of  touch,  it  had  quite  the  same 
strength  and  might  of  magnificent 
craftsmanship  as  now.  There  was  fire 
as  well  as  music  on  the  lips  of  the  young 
man,  but  the  ardor  of  the  old  man's 
song  seems  even  deeper  and  keener 
than  the  passion  of  his  past.     The  fer- 


vent and  majestic  verses  of  June  2d, 
1883,  strike  at  starting  the  note  of 
measureless  pity  and  immeasurable  in- 
dignation which  rings  throughout  the 
main  part  of  the  fifth  and  last  volume 
almost  loudt-r  and  fuller,  if  possible, 
than  it  was  wont.  All  Victor  Hugo,  we 
may  say,  is  in  this  book  ;  it  is  as  one  of 
those  ardent  evening  skies  in  which  sun- 
rise and  sunset  seem  one  in  the  flush  of 
overarching  color  which  glows  back 
from  the  west  to  the  east  with  reverber- 
ating bloom  and  fervor  of  rose-blossom 
and  fire.  There  is  life  enough  in  it, 
enough  of  the  breath  and  spirit  and  life- 
blood  of  living  thought,  to  vivify  a 
whole  generation  of  punier  souls  and 
feebler  hearts  with  the  heat  of  his  four- 
score years.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  ever  lived  a  poet  and 
leader  of  men  to  whom  these  glorious 
verses  would  be  so  closely  applicable  as 
to  their  writer, 

"  Un  grand  esprit  en  marche  a  ses  rumeurs,  ses 

houles, 
Ses    chocs,  et  fait  fremir   profondement   les 

foulfcs, 
Et  remue  en  passant  le  monde  autour  de  lui. 
On  est  epouvante  si  Ton  n'est  ebloui  ; 
L'homme   comme  un    nuage  erre  et   change 

de  forme  ; 
Nul,   si  petit  qu'il    soit,  echappe   au   souffle 

enorme  ; 
Les  plus  humbles,  pendant  qu'il  parle,  ontle 

frisson. 

"  Ainsi  quand,   evade  dans  le  vaste  horizon, 
L'aquilon  qui  se  hiite  et  qui  cherche  aventure 
Tord  la  pluie  et  I'eclair,  comme    de  sa  cein- 

ture 
Une  fille  defait  en  souriant  le  noeud, 
Quand  I'immense  vent  gronde  et  passe,  tout 

s'emeut, 
Pas  un  brin  d'herbe  au  fond  des  ravins,  que 

ne  touche 
Cette  rapidite  formidable  et  farouche." 

And  this  wind  "  bloweth  where  it 
listeth  :"  now  it  comes  to  us  charged 
with  all  the  heart  of  all  the  roses  in  the 
world  ;  its  breath  when  it  blows  toward 
Greece  has  in  it  a  murmur  as  of 
Shelley's  "  Epipsychidion  ;"  the  caress 
of  its  love-making  has  all  the  freedom 
and  all  the  purity  of  Blake's  ;  now  it 
passes  by  us  in  darkness,  from  depth 
to  depth  of  the  bitter  mystery  of  night. 
A  vision  of  ruined  worlds,  the  floating 
purgatorial  prisons  of  ruined  souls,  adrift 
as  hulks  on  the  sea  of  darkness  everlast- 
ing, shows  us  the  harvest  in  eternity  of 
such   seed  as  was  sown   in  time   by   the 
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hands  of  such  guides  and  rulers  of  men 
as  we  hear  elsewhere  speaking  softly 
with  each  other  in  the  shadows,  within 
hail  of  the  confessional  and  the  scaffold. 
The  loftiest  words  of  counsel  sound 
sweeter  in  the  speech  of  this  great  spirit 
than  the  warmest  whispers  of  pleasure  ; 
and  again,  the  heaviest  stroke  of  damn- 
ing satire  is  succeeded  by  the  tenderest 
touch  of  a  compassion  that  would  leave 
not  a  bird  in  captivity.  The  hand  that 
opens  the  cage-door  is  the  same  which 
has  just  turned  the  key  on  the  braggart 
swordsman,  neither  "  victorious"  nor 
"  dead,"  but  condemned  to  everlasting 
prison  behind  the  bars  of  iron  verse. 

But  the  two  long  poems  which  domi- 
nate the  book,  like  two  twin  summits 
clothed  round  with  fiery  cloud  and 
crowned  with  stormy  sunshine,  tower 
equal  in  height  and  mass  of  structure 
with  the  stateliest  in  the  two  parts  pre- 
cedmg.  The  voice  that  rolls  through- 
out "  Les  Quatre  Jours  d'Elciis,"  the 
thunder  of  its  burning  words  reawakens 
and  prolongs  the  echo  of  Felibien's  pity 
and  wrath  over  the  murdered  corpse  of 
a  child  unborn  ;  we  recognize  ir\,  the 
speaker  a  kinsman  of  Welf's,  the  uncon- 
querable old  castellan  of  Osbor,  de- 
livered only  by  an  act  of  charity  into  the 
treacherous  hands  of  the  princes  whom 
his  citadel  had  so  long  defied.  Of 
Elciis,  as  of  him,  the  poet  might  have 
said — 

"Si   la  mer    pronongait    des    noms   dans    ses 
marees, 
O  vieillard,   ce  serait  des  noms  comme    le 
lien." 

Such  names  yv\]\  no  doubt  provoke  the 
soft  superior  smile  of  a  culture  too  re- 
fined for  any  sort  of  enthusiasm  but  the 
elegant  ecstasy  of  self- worship  ;  and 
such  simplicity  will  excite,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  deep-mouthed  bray  of  scorn 
from  the  whole  school  or  church  whose 
apostle  in  France  was  St.  Joseph  de 
Maistre,  in  England  St.  Thomas  Cop- 
rostom,  late  of  Craigenputtock  and 
Chelsea  ;  the  literary  lappers  of  imagi- 
nary blood,  the  inkhorn  swordsman  and 
spokesman  of  immaterial  iron.  The 
rage  of  their  contempt  for  such  as 
Hugo,  the  loathing  of  their  scorn  for 
fuch  as  Shelley,  ought  long  since  to 
have  abashed  the  believers  in  principles 
which  find  no  abler  defenders  or  more 
effective  champions  than  these. 


For  it  is  true  that  the  main  truths 
preached  and  enforced  and  insisted  on 
by  such  fanatical  rhetoricians  as  Milton, 
as  Mazzini,  or  as  Hugo,  are  as  old  as 
the  very  notion  of  right  and  wrong,  as 
the  rudest  and  crudest  conception  of 
truth  itself  ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Coprostom 
the  Silentiary  has  the  invaluable  merit 
of  pungent  eccentricity  and  compara- 
tively novel  paradox.  The  evangelist  of 
"  golden  silence" — whose  own  speech, 
it  may  be  admitted,  was  "  quite  other" 
than  "  silvern" — is  logically  justified  in 
his  blatant  but  ineffable  contempt  for 
the  dull  old  doctrines  of  mere  mercy 
and  righteousness,  of  liberty  that  knows 
no  higher  law  than  duty,  of  duty  that 
depends  for  its  existence  on  the  exist- 
ence of  liberty.  Such  a  creed,  in  the 
phrase  of  a  brother  philosopher  whose 
"  reminiscences"  may  be  gathered  from 
Shakespeare,  and  whose  views  of  his 
contemporaries  were  identical  in  tone 
and  expression  with  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  on  his,  was  mouldy  before  our 
grandsires  had  nails  on  their  toes.  It  is 
far  more  intelligent,  more  original,  more 
ingenious  than  all  the  old  cant  and  rant 
against  priests  and  kings  and  vow- 
breakers  and  blood-spillers,  to  discover 
the  soul  of  goodness  in  Ratbert  the 
Second  or  Napoleon  the  I'hird,  and 
observingly  distil  it  out  into  analytic 
and  monodramatic  blank  verse.  And  it 
will  never  be  said  that  this  reaction 
against  the  puerile  or  senile  preference 
of  right  to  wrong  and  principle  to  pros- 
perity has  not  been  carried  far  enough 
in  our  time.  Carlyle,  the  man  of  brass, 
and  Musset,  the  man  of  clay,  as  far 
apart  on  all  other  points  as  two  writers 
of  genius  could  well  be,  have  shown 
themselves  at  one  in  high-souled  scorn 
for  "  principles  of  mere  rebellion"  such 
as  Landor's  and  Milton's,  or  for  such 
"belief  in  a  new  Brutus"  as  might 
disturb  the  dream  of  Augustulus.  But, 
even  as  an  old  paradox  becomes  with 
time  a  commonplace,  so  does  an  old 
commonplace  become  in  its  turn  a  para- 
dox ;  and  a  generation  whose  poets  and 
historians  have  long  blown  the  trumpet 
before  the  legitimacy  of  Romanoffs  or 
the  bastardy  of  Bonapartes  may  properly 
be  startled  and  scandalized  at  the 
childish  eccentricity  of  an  old-world 
idealist  who  maintains  his  obsolete  and 
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preposterous  belief  that  massacre  is 
murder,  that  robbery  is  theft,  and  that 
perjury  is  treason.  No  newer  doctrine, 
no  sounder  philosophy,  no  riper  wisdom 
than  this,  can  be  gathered  from  the 
declamations  of  those  idle  old  men— as 
Goneril,  for  example,  would  have  called 
them — who  speak  this  poet's  mind  again 
and  again  in  verse  which  has  no  more 
variety  of  splendor  or  magnificence  of 
music  than  the  sea. 

"  Helas,  on  voit  encor  les  astres  se  lever, 
L'aube  sur  I'Apennin  jeter  sa  clarte  douce, 
L'oiseau   faire   son    nid    avec   des  brins  de 

mousse, 
La  mer  battre  les  rocs  dans  ses  flux  et  reflux, 
Mais  la  grandeur  des  coeurs  c'est  ce  qu'on 
ne  voit  plus." 

There  is  nothing  ingenious  in  that  ;  it 
is  no  better,  intellectually  considered, 
than  a  passage  of  Horner  or  Isaiah. 

But  though  every  verse  has  the  ring 
of  tested  gold,  and  every  touch  gives 
notice  of  the  master's  hand,  )et  the 
glory  even  of  these  "  Four  Days"  is 
eclipsed  by  the  "  Vision  of  Dante." 
Far  apart  and  opposite  as  they  stand  in 
all  matters  of  poetic  style  and  method 
— Dante  writing  with  the  rigid  and  re- 
served concision  of  a  Tacitus,  Hugo 
with  the  rushing  yet  harmonious  pro- 
fusion of  a  Pindar — the  later  rliaster  is 
the  only  modern  poet  who  could  un- 
dertake without  absurdity  or  presump- 
tion to  put  words  worthy  of  Dante  into 
Dante's  mouth.  The  brazen  clatter  of 
Byron's  "  Prophecy"  was  not  redeemed 
or  brought  into  tune  by  the  noble  energy 
and  sound  insight  of  the  political  sym- 
pathies expressed  in  the  accent  of  a 
stump-orator  to  the  tune  of  a  barrel- 
organ.  But  a  verse  of  Hugo's  falls 
often  as  solid  and  weighty  and  sure,  as 
full  in  significance  of  perfect  and  preg- 
nant sound,  as  ever  a  verse  of  Ali- 
ghieri's.  He  therefore,  but  he  alone, 
had  the  power  and  the  right  to  call  up  the 
spirit  of  Dante  now  thirty  years  ago,  and 
bid  it  behold  all  the  horrors  of  Europe 
in  1853  ;  the  Europe  of  Haynau  and 
Radetzky,  of  Nicholas  the  First  and 
Napoleon  the  Last.  Any  great  modern 
poet's  notion  of  an  everlasting  hell  must 
of  course  be  less  merely  material  than 
Dante's  mechanism  of  hot  and  cold  cir- 
cles, fire  and  ice,  ordure  and  mire  ;  but 
here  is  the  same  absolute  and  equitable 
assent    to  justice,  the  same  fierce  and 


ardent  fidelity  to  conscience,  the  same 
logic  and  the  same  loyalty  as  his. 

"  O  sentence  !  6  peine  sans  refuge  ! 
Tomber'dans  le  silence  et  la  brume  a  jamais  ! 
D'abord  quelque  clarte  des  lumineux  sommets 
Vous  laisse  distinguer  vos  mains  desesperees. 
On  tombe,  on  voit  passer  des  formes  effarees, 
Bouches  ouvertes,  fronts  ruisselants  de  sueur, 
Des  visages  hideux  qu'eclaire  une  lueur. 
Puis  on  ne  voit   plus    rien.     Tout    s'efface  et 

recule. 
La  nuit  morne  succede  au  sombre  crepuscule. 
On  tombe.     On  n'est  pas  seul  dans  ces  lirnbes 

d'en  bas  ; 
On  sent  frissonner  ceux   qu'on    ne   distingue 

pas  ; 
On  ne  sait  si  ce  sont  des  hydres    ou  des    hom- 

mes  ; 
On  se  sent  devenir  les  larves  que  nous  sommes  ; 
On  entrevoit  I'horreur  des  lieux  inapereus, 
Et  I'abime  au-dessous,  et  I'abime  au-dessus. 
Puis  tout  est  vide  !  on  est  le  grain  que  le  vent 

seme. 
On  n'entend  pas    le  cri   qu'on    a   pousse  soi- 

meme  ; 
On    sent  les  profondeurs    qui  s'emparent  de 

vous  ; 
Les    mains    ne    peuvent    plus    atteindre    les 

genoux  ; 
On  leve  au  ciel  les  yeux  et   Ton   voit  I'ombre 

horrible  ; 
On  est  dans  I'impalpable,  on  est  dans  I'invisi- 

ble  ; 
Des  souffles  par  moments  passent  dans  cette 

nuit. 
Puis  on  ne  sent  plus  rien.  —  Pas  un   vent,  pas 

un  bruit. 
Pas  un  souffle  ;  la  mort,   la    nuit  ;  nuUe  ren- 
contre ; 
Rien,   pas    meme   une    chute    affreuse    ne    se 

montre. 
Et  Ton  songe  a  la  vie,  au  soleil,  aux  amours, 
Et  Ton  pense  toujours,  et  Ton  tombe  toujours  !" 

The  resurrection  of  the  victims  to  give 
evidence  at  the  summons  of  the  arch- 
angle — a  heavy  cloud  of  witnesses, 

"Triste,  livide,  enorme,  ayant  un  air  de  rage" — 

men  bound  to  the  yoke  like  beasts, 
women  with  bosoms  gashed  by  the  whip, 
children  with  their  skulls  cleft  open — is 
direful  as  any  less  real  and  actual  vision 
of  the  elder  hell. 

"  Les  cris  d'enfant  surtout    venaient    a    mon 

oreille  ; 
Car,  dans   cette  nuit-la,  gouffre  ou    Tequit^ 

veille. 
La    voix    des    innocents     sur    toute     autre 

pr6vaut, 
C'est  le  cri   des  enfants   qui  monte    le   plus 

haut, 
Et  le  vagissement  fait  le  bruit  du  tonnerre." 

The  appeal  for  justice  which  follows, 
with  its  enumeration  of  horrors  unspeak- 
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able  except  by  history  and  poetry,  is 
followed  in  its  turn  by  the  evocation  of 
the  soldiers  whom  this  army  of  martyrs 
has  with  one  voice  designated  to  the 
angel  of  judgment  as  their  torturers  and 
murderers.  The  splendid  and  sonorous 
verses  in  which  the  muster  of  these 
legions  after  legions,  with  their  garments 
roiled  in  blood,  is  made  to  defile  before 
the  eyes  of  reader  or  hearer,  can  be 
matched  only  by  the  description  of  the 
Swiss  mercenaries  in  "  Le  Regiment 
du  baron  Madruce," 

"  Un    grand  vautour  dore  les  guidait  comme 

un  phare. 
Tant  qu'ils  etaient   au  fond  de    I'ombre,  la 

fanfare, 
Comme  un  aigle  agitant  ses  bruyants  ailerons, 
Chantaic   claire    et    joyeuse    au    front    des 

escadrons, 
Trompetles  et   tambours    sonnaient,  et   des 

centaures 
Frappaient  des  ronds  de  cuivre  entre   leurs 

mains  sonores  ; 
Mais,  des  qu'ils   arrivaient   devant   le   flam- 

boiement, 
Les  clairons  effares  se  taisaient  brusquement, 
Tout     ce     bruit    s'eteignait.     Reculant    en 

desordre, 
Leurs  chevaux  se  cabraient  et  cherchaient  k 

les  mordre, 
Et    la    lance    et    I'epee    echappaient    k   leur 

poing." 

Challenged  to  make  answer,  the  assas- 
sins of  Italy  and  Hungary  plead  that 
they  were  but  the  sword,  their  captains 
were  the  hand.  These  are  summoned 
in  their  turn,  and  cast  their  crimes  in 
turn  upon  the  judges  who  bade  them 
shed  blood  and  applauded  their  blood- 
shedding  in  the  name  of  law  and  justice. 
And  the  judges  and  lawgivers  are  sum- 
moned in  their  stead. 

"  Ces   hommes    regardaient    I'ange   d'un    air 

surpris  : 
Comme,  en  lettres  de  feu,  rayonnait  sur  sa 

face 
Son  nom,  Justice,  entre  eux   ils   disaient   a 

voix  basse  : 
Que  veut  dire   ce    mot   qu'il  porte   sur   son 

front?" 

Charged  with  their  complicity  in  all 
the  public  crime  and  shame  and  horror 
of  their  period,  these  in  turn  cast  the 
burden  of  their  wrong-doing  on  the 
princes  who  commanded  them  and  they 
obeyed,  seeing  how  the  priest  and 
soothsayers  had  from  all  time  assured 
them  that  kings  were  the  images  of 
God.      The    images  of  God    are  sum- 


moned, and  appear,   in  the  likeness  of 
every  form  of  evil  imaginable  by  man. 

"  Devant  chaque  fantome,  en  la  brume  glac^e, 
Ayant  le  vague  aspect  d'unecroix  renversee, 
Venait  un  glaive  nu,  ferme  et  droit  dans  le 

vent, 
Qu'aucun   bras   ne    tenait    et    qui   semblait 
vivant." 

Strange  shapes  of  winged  and  mon- 
strous beasts  were  harnessed  to  the 
chariots  on  which  the  thrones  of  the 
earth  were  borne  forward.  The  figure 
seated  on  the  last  of  them  will  be  recog- 
nizable beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake 
by  any  reader  whose  eyes  have  ever 
rested  on  a  face  which  beyond  most 
human  faces  bore  the  visible  image  and 
superscription  of  the  soul  behind  it. 

"Les    trones  approchaient   sous    les   lugubres 

cieux  ; 
On  entendait  gemir  autour  des  noirs  essieux 
La  clameur  de  tous  ceux  qu'avaient  broyes 

leurs  roues  ; 
lis  venaient,  ils  fendaient  I'ombre  comme  des 

proues  ; 
Sous   un  souffle   invisible  ils  semblaient  se 

mouvoir  ; 
Rien  n'etait  plus  etrange  et  plus  farouche  a 

voir 
Que  ces  chars  effrayants  tourbillonnant  dans 

I'ombre. 
Dans  le   gouffre    tranquille    oil    I'humanite 

sombre, 
Ces  trones  delaterre  apparaissaient  hideux. 

"  Le    dernier   qui   venait,    horrible   au   milieu 

d'eux, 
Etait  a  chaque  marche  encombre  de  squelettes 
Et  de  cadavres  froids  aux  bouches  violettes, 
Et  le  plancher  rougi  fumait,  de  sang  baigne  ; 
Le  char   qui    le  portait   dans  I'ombre   titait 

traine 
Par  un  hibou  tennnt  dans  sa  griffe  une  hache. 
Un  fitre  aux  yeux   de  loup,  homme   par  la 

moustache, 
Au  sommet  de  ce  char  s'agitait  etonne, 
Et  se  courbait  furtif,  livide  et  couronne. 
Pas  un  de  ces  cesars  a  1' allure  guerriere 
Ne    regardait    cet    homme.     A    I'ecart,    et 

derri^re, 
Vetu    d'un    noir   manteau  qui   semblait    un 

linceul, 
Espece  de  lepreux  du  trone,  il  venait  seul  ; 
II  posait  les  deux  mains  sur  sa  face  morose 
Comme  pour  empecher  qu'on  y  vit  quelque 

chose  ; 
Quand    parfois    il    otait    ses    mains    en    se 

baissant, 
En  lettres  qui  semblaient  faites  avec  du  sang 
On  lisait  sur  son  front  ces  trois  mots  : — Je  le 

jure." 

It  is  fearful  thing,  said  the  Hebrew, 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  ; 
and  it  is  a  fearful  thing  for  a  malefactor 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an   ever-living 
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poet.  The  injured  Caesars  of  Rome — 
Tiberius,  for  example,  and  Domitian  — 
have  not  even  yet  been  delivered  by  the 
most  conscientious  efforts  of  (ierman 
and  Anglo-German  Caesarists  out  of  the 
prison  whose  keys  are  kept  by  Juvenal  ; 
and  a  greater  than  Juvenal  is  here. 

Summoned  to  make  answer  to  the 
charge  of  the  angel  of  judgment,  even 
these  also  have  their  resource  for 
evasion,  and  cast  all  their  crimes  upon 
the  Pope. 

"  II    nous  disait :  Je  suis  celui  qui   parle  aux 
rois  ; 
Quiconque  me  resiste  et  me  brave  est  impie. 
Ce  qu'ici-bas  j'ecris,  la-haut  Dieu  le  copie. 
L'eglise,  mon  epoiise,  eclose  au  mont  Thabor, 
A  fait  de  la  doctrine  une  cage  aux  fils  d'or, 
Et  comme  des    oiseaux  j'y    tiens   toutes  les 
.ames." 

This  man  had  blessed  the  murderers 
in  their  triumph,  and  cursed  their  vic- 
tims in  the  grave  : 

"  Sa  ceinture  servait  de  corde  4  nos  potences. 

II  iiait  de  ses  mains  I'agneau  sous  nos  sen- 
tences ; 

Et  quand  on  nous  criait  :  Grace  !  il  nous 
criait :  Feu  ! 

C'est  a  lui  que  le  mal  revient.  Voila,  grand 
Dieu, 

Ce  qu'il  a  fait  :  voila  ce  qu'il  nous  a  fait 
faire. 

Cet  homme  etait  le  pole  etl'axe  de  la  sphere  ; 

II  est  le  responsable  et  nous  le  denonfons  ! 

Seigneur,  nous  n'avons  fait  que  suivre  ses 
legons, 

Seigneur,  nous  n'avons  fait  que  suivre  son 
exemple." 

And  the  pontiff  whose  advent  and 
whose  promises  had  been  hailed  with 
such  noble  trust  and  acclaimed  with 
such  noble  thankfulness  by  those  who 
believed  in  him  as  a  deliverer — by 
Landor  among  others,  and  by  Hugo 
himself— the  Caiaphas-Iscariot  whose 
benediction  had  consecrated  massacre 
and  anointed  perjury  with  the  rancid 
oil  of  malodorous  gladness  above  its 
fellows  in  empire  and  in  crime — is  sum- 
moned out  of  darkness  to  receive  sen- 
tence by  the  sevenfold  sounding  of 
trumpets. 

"Vetude  lin  plus  blanc   qu'un  encensoir  qui 

fume, 
II  avait,  spectre  bleme  aux  idoles  pareil, 
Les  baisers   de  la  foule  empreints  sur  son 

orteil, 
Dans  sa  droite  un   baton    comme    I'antique 

archonte, 
Sur  son  front  la  tiare,  et  dans  ses  yeux  la 

honte. 


De  son  cou  descendait  un  long  manteau  dore, 
Et  dans  son  poignet  gauche  il  tenait,  effare. 
Comme  un  voleur   surpris    par    celui    qu'il 

derobe, 
Des  clefs   qu'il    essayait  de  cacher  sous  sa 

robe. 
II  6tait  effrayant  k  force  de  terreur. 

"  Quand  surgit  cevieillard,  on  vit  dans  lalueur 
L'ombre  et  le  mouvement  de  quelqu'un  qui 

se  penche. 
A  I'apparition  de  cette  robe  blanche, 
Au  plus  noir  de  I'abime  un  tonnerre  gronda." 

Then  from  all  points  of  the  immeasur- 
able spaces,  from  the  womb  of  the 
cloud  and  the  edge  of  the  pit,  is  witness 
given  against  Pope  Pius  IX.  by  the 
tyrants  and  the  victims,  mothers  and 
children  and  'old  men,  fthe  judges  and 
the  judged,  the  murderers  mingling  with 
the  murdered,  great  and  small,  obscure 
and  famous. 

"  Tous  ceux   que  j'avais  vus  passer  dans    les 

tenebres, 
Avan^ant  leur  front  triste,  ouvrant  leur  oeil 

terni, 
Fourmillement  affreux  qui  peuplait  I'infini, 
Tous    ces    spectres,    vivant,    parlant,    riant 

naguere. 
Martyrs,    bourreaux,  et   gens   du  peuple  et 

gens  de  guerre. 
Regardant     I'homme     blanc      d'epouvante 

ebloui, 
Eleverent  la  main  et  crierent  :  C'est  lui. 

Et    pendant   qu'ils  criaient,  sa  robe    devint 

rouge. 
Au  fond  du  gouffre  oil  rien  ne  tressaille   et 

ne  bouge 
Un  echo   repeta  : — C'est  lui  !— Les  sombres 

rois 
Dirent  :— C'est  lui  !  c'est  lui  !  c'est  lui  !  voila 

sacroix  ! 
Les  clefs  du  paradis    sont   dans    ses    mains 

fatales.— 
Et    I'homme-loup,  debout   sur  les  cadavres 

pales 
Dont  le  sang  tiede  encor  tombait  dans  I'infini, 
Cria  d'une  voix  raucjue  et  sourde  :  —  II  m'a 

beni  !" 

A  judgment  less  terrible  than  what 
follows  is  that  by  which  Dante  long  ago 
made  fast  the  gates  hell  upon  Nicholas 
and  Boniface  and  Clement  with  one 
stroke  of  his  inevitable  hand.  The 
ghastly  agony  of  the  condemned  is  given 
with  all  the  bitterest  realism  of  the  great 
elder  anti-papist  who  sent  so  many  vicars 
of  Christ  to  everlasting  torment  for  less 
offences  than  those  of  Mastai-Ferretti. 

"  Lui  se  tourna  vers  I'ange  en  frissonnant, 
Et  je  vis  le  spectacle  horrible  et  surprenant 
D'un  homme   qui    vieillit  pendant   qu'on  le 

rcgarde. 
L'agonie  6teignit  sa  prunelle  hagarde, 
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Sa  bouche  b^gaya,  son  jarret  se  rompit, 
Ses    cheveux    blanchissaienl   sur   son    front 

decrepit, 
Ses  tempes  se  ridaient  comme  si  les  annees 
S'etaient  subitement  sursa  face  acharmees, 
Ses  yeux   pleuraient,   ses    dents    cUquaient, 

comme  au  gibet 
Les   genoux  d'un  squelette,  et   sa  peau   se 

plombait, 
Et,  stupide,  il  baissait,  ^  chaque  instant  plus 

pale, 
Satete  qu'ecrasait  la  liare  papale." 

From  the  sentence  passed  upon  him 
after  the  avowal  extorted  by  the  angel 
of  doom  that  he  has  none  in  the  world 
above  him  but  God  alone  on  whom  to 
cast  the  responsibility  of  his  works,  not 
a  word  may  be  taken  away  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quotation,  as  not  a  word  could 
have  been  added  to  it  by  Dante  or  by 
Ezekiel  himself.  But  about  the  eternity 
of  his  damnation  there  is  not,  happily 
for  the  human  conscience,  any  manner 
of  doubt  possible  ;  it  must  endure  as 
long  as  the  poem  which  proclaims  it  ;  in 
other  words,  as  long  as  the  immortality 
of  poetry  itself. 

This  great  and  terrible  poem,  the 
very  crown  or  coping-stone  of  all  the 
"  Chatiments,"  has  a  certain  affinity 
with  two  others  in  which  the  poet's 
yearning  after  justice  and  mercy  has 
borne  his  passionate  imagination  as  high 
and  far  as  here.  In  "  Sultan  Mour^d" 
his  immeasurable  and  incomparable 
depth  of  pity  and  charity  seems  well- 
nigh  to  have  swallowed  up  all  sense  of 
necessary  retribution  ;  it  is  perhaps  be- 
cause the  portentous  array  of  crimes 
enumerated  is  remote  in  time  and  place 
from  all  experience  of  ours  that  con- 
science can  allow  the  tenderness  and 
sublimity  of  its  inspiration  to  justify  the 
moral  and  ratify  the  sentence  of  the 
poem  : 

"  Viens  !  tu  fus    bon   un    jour,  sois    a   jamais 

heureux. 
Entre,  transfigure  !  tes  crimes  t^nebreux, 
O  roi,  derriere  toi  s'effacent  dans  les  gloires; 
Tourne    la    tete,  et  -vois    blanchir   tes   ailes 

no!  res." 

But  in  the  crowning  song  of  all  the 
great  three  cycles  every  need  and  every 
instinct  of  the  spirit  may  find  the  perfect 
exaltation  of  content.  The  vast  and 
profound  sense  of  ultimate  and  inevi- 
table]'equity  which  animates  every  line 
of  it  is  as  firm  and  clear  as  the  solid 
and  massive  splendor  of  its  articulate 
expression.  _The  date  of  it  is  outside 


and  beyond  the  lapse  of  the  centuries 
of  time  ;  but  the  rule  of  the  law  of 
righteousness  is  there  more  evident  and 
indisputable  than  ever  during  the  flight 
of  these.  Hardly  in  the  Hebrew  proph- 
ecies is  such  distinct  and  vivid  sub- 
limity, as  of  actual  and  all  but  palpable 
vision,  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
moral  and  spiritual  emotion.  Not  a 
verse  of  all  that  strike^  root  into  the 
memory  forever  but  is  great  alike  by 
imagination  and  by  faith.  In  such  a 
single  line  as  this — 

"Que  qui   n'entendit  pas  le  remords  I'enten- 
drait" — 

there  is  the  very  note  of  conscience  done 
into  speech,  cast  into  form,  forged  into 
substance. 

"  Avec  de  I'equite  condensee  en  airain." 
But  this  couplet,  for  immensity  of  imagi- 
native range,    is  of  one   birth   with  the 
sublimest  verses  in  the  Book  of  Job  : 

"  Et  toute  I'epouvante  eparse  au  ciel  estsoeur 
De  cet  impenetrable  et  morne  avertisseur." 

From  the  magnificent  overture  to  the 
second  series,  in  which  the  poet  has 
embodied  in  audible  and  visible  symbol 
the  vision  whence  this  book  was  con- 
ceived— a  vision  so  far  surpassing  the 
perhaps  unconsciously  imitative  inspira- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse,  with  its  incura- 
bly lame  and  arduously  prosaic  efforts 
to  reproduce  the  effect  or  mimic  the 
majesty  of  earlier  prophecies,  that  we 
are  amazed  if  not  scandalized  to  find 
that  book  actually  bracketed  in  one  sub- 
lime passage  of  this  prelude  with  the 
greatest  spiritual  poem  in  the  world, 
the  Oresteia  of  .^schylus — the  reader 
would  infer  that  any  student  wishing  to 
give  a  notion  of  the  "  Legende  des 
Siecles, "  ought  to  have  dwelt  less  than 
I  have  done  upon  a  few  of  its  innumer- 
able beauties,  and  more  than  I  have 
done  upon  the  impression  of  its  incom- 
parable grandeur.  But  samples  of  pure 
sweetness  and  beauty  are  more  easily 
and  perhaps  more  profitably  detached 
for  quotation  from  their  context  than 
samples  of  a  sublimity  which  can  only 
be  felt  by  full  and  appreciative  study  of 
an  entire  and  perfect  poem.  And  it  is 
rather  from  the  prelude  itself  than  from 
any  possible  commentary  on  it  that  a 
thoughtful  and  careful  reader  will  seek 
to  gather  the  aim  and  meaning  of  the 
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book.  It  is  there  likened  to  a  vast  dis- 
joinled  ruin  lit  by  gleams  of  light — "  le 
reste  effrayant  de  Babel"~a  palace  and 
a  charnal  in  one,  built  by  doom  for 
death  to  dwell  in  : 

"  Ou  se  posent  pourtant   parfois,  quand   elles 
I'osent, 
De  la  fagon  dont  I'aile  et  le  rayon  se  posent, 
La  liberie,  lumiere,  et  I'esperance,  oiseau." 

But  over  and  within  this  book — 
"  traduit 
Du    pass6,  du  tombeau,    du  gouffre  et   de   la 
null" — 

faith  shines  as  a  kindling  torch,  hope 
breathes  as  a  quickening  wind,  love 
burns  as  a  cleansing  fire.  It  is  tragic, 
not  with  the  hopeless  tragedy  of  Dante 
or  the  all  but  hopeless  tragedy  of  Shake- 
speare, Whether  we  can  or  cannot 
share  the  infinite  hope  and  inviolable 
faith  to  which  the  whole  active  and 
suffering  life  of  the  poet  has  borne  such 
unbroken  and  imperishable  witness,  we 
cannot  in  any  case  but  recognize  the 
greatness  and  heroism  of  his  love  for 
mankind.  As  in  the  case  of  ^schylus 
it  is  the  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness, the  deep  desire  for  perfect  justice 
in  heaven  as  on  earth,  which  would 
seem  to  assure  the  prophet's  inmost 
heart  of  its  final  triumph  by  the  preva- 
lence of  wisdom  and  of  light  over  aH 
claims  and  all  pleas  established  or 
asserted  by  the  children  of  darkness,  so 
in  the  case  of  Victor  Hugo  is  it  the 
hunger  and  thirst  after  reconciliation, 
the  love  of  loving-kindness,  the  master 
passion  of  mercy,  which  persists  in  hope 
and  insists  on  faith,  even  in  face  of  the 
hardest  and  darkest  experience  through 
which    a    nation  or  a  man   can    pass. 
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When  evil  was  most  triumphant  through- 
out Europe,  he  put  forth  in  a  single 
book  of  verse,  published  with  strange 
difficulty  against  incredible  impedi- 
ments, such  a  protest  as  would  entitle 
him  to  say,  in  the  very  words  he  has 
given  to  the  Olympian  of  old  — 

"  Quand,  dans  le  saint  psean   par  les  mondes 
chante, 
L'harmonie  amoindrie  avorte  ou  degenere, 
Je  rends  le  rhythme  aux  cieux  par  un   coup 
de  tonnerre  :" 

and  now  more  than  ever  would  the 
verses  that  follow  befit  the  lips  of  their 
author,  if  speaking  in  his  own  person  : 

"  Mon  crane  plein    d'echos,  plein   de  lueurs, 
plein  d'yeux, 
Est  I'antre  eblouissant  du  grand  Pan  radieux; 
En  me  voyant  on  croit  entendre  le  murmure 
De  la  ville  habitee  et  de  la  moisson  mure, 
Le  bruit  du  gouffre  au  chant  de  I'azur  reuni, 
L'onde  sur  I'ocean,  le  vent  dans  I'infini, 
Et  le  fremissement  des  deux  ailes  du  cygne. ' ' 

It  is  held  unseemly  to  speak  of  the 
living  as  we  speak  of  the  dead  ;  when 
Victor  Hugo  has  joined  the  company  of 
his  equals,  but  apparently  not  till  then, 
it  will  seem  strange  to  regard  the  giver 
of  all  the  gifts  we  have  received  from 
hira  with  less  than  love  that  deepens  into 
worship,  than  worship  that  brightens  into 
love.  Meantime  it  is  only  in  the  phrase 
of  6ne  of  his  own  kindred,  poet  and  exile 
and  prophet  of  a  darker  age  than  his, 
that  the  last  word  should  here  be  spoken 
of  the  man  by  whose  name  our  century 
will  be  known  forever  to  all  ages  and 
nations  that  keep  any  record  or  memory 
of  what  was  highest  and  most  memorable 
in  the  spiritual  history  of  the  past  : 
Onorate  I'altissimo  poeta, 
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The  story  of  Ifiez  de  Castro  has  long 
taken  captive  the  hearts  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  fired  their  imaginations  as 
one  of  the  most  romantic  incidents  in 
the  annals  of  their  country. 

The  scene  of  her  death  "  done  into 
colors"  hangs  on  the  walls  alike  of  the 
nobleman's  *' quinta''  and  the  humble 
'' posada'^    or    wayside    inn,    and    her 


memory  after  the  lapse  of  five  centuries 
is  still  the  '  'genius  loci ' '  in  the  old  univer- 
sity town  of  Coimbra,  the  earthly  setting 
and  background,  as  it  were,  of  her 
sequestered  life  and  piteous  death. 
Although  the  story  has  often  been  told 
before — by  Fernilo  Lopes  and  other 
Portuguese  chroniclers  and  historians, 
as  well   as  by    Camoens    in  the    third 
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"  Lusiad"  and  Ferreira  in  his  tragedy 
Jnezde  Castro — yet,  as  there  are  many  to 
whom  the  ill-starred  mistress  o\  Pedro 
the  Just  of  Portugal  is  by  no  means  the 
most  familiar  figure  in  the  long  gallery 
of  the  favorites  of  kings,  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  in  the  interest  of  these  to 
recount  its  main  incidents  once  again. 

Inez  de  Castro,  then,  the  daughter  of 
Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro,  was 
born  in  Spanish  (ialicia  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  family  from 
which  she  sprang  being  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  powerful  in  Spain,  and  play- 
ing no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  time.  Her  mother,  Donna 
Alon^a  Soanes  de  Villaderes,  was  a 
Portuguese  lady  of  noble  birth. 

There  seems  to  be  some  dispute  as 
to  whether  her  parents  were  ever  mar- 
ried, and  it  is  not  now  likely  that 
the  point  will  ever  be  satisfactorily 
cleared  up,  for  of  the  earlier  years 
of  her  life  we  know  nothing  or  next 
to  nothing  positive.  We  may  suppose, 
indeed,  that  she  was  early  celebrated  for 
her  beauty,  of  which  the  most  striking 
feature — the  long  and  graceful  neck — is 
indicated  for  us  by  the  name  of  "  Callo 
de  Gaiga,"  or  "  Heron's  Neck,"  be- 
stowed upon  her.  One  thing  is  certain, 
namely,  that  her  youth  was  spent  at  the 
court  of  Juan  Manuel,  Duke  of  Pena- 
field,  where  she  was  the  friend  and  play- 
mate of  Constanga,  the  Duke's  daughter 
and  her  own  cousin,  and  we  know  also 
that  when  Constanya  left  her  father's 
court  in  1341,  on  her  espousal  to  Don 
Pedro  the  Portuguese  Infante,  Inez  de 
Castro  accompanied  her  to  her  new 
home  as  one  of  the  ladies  in  her  train. 
Coimbra  was  assigned  to  the  Infanta  as 
a  place  of  residence,  and  here  it  was  that 
Inez  met  the  prince— the  gallant  and  im- 
petuous Pedro — with  whose  name  her 
own  is  linked  forever.  To  enable  the 
reader  to  fully  understand  the  events 
that  followed,  some  reference  seems 
necessary  to  the  character  of  Pedro,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  his  father  Affonso  IV., 
known  in  Portuguese  history  as  Affonso 
the  Proud.  Pedro's  disposition  was  a 
very  attractive  one.  Gay,  social,  good- 
humored,  a  good  scholar,  no  indifferent 
poet,  skilled  in  music  and  dancing,  he 
was  generally  liked,,  while  "nis  strong 
sense  of  justice  and  stern  impartiality  in 
the  administration  of  it  tempered  the 
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popularity  his  winning  gifts  inspired 
with  a  sufficiently  wholesome  amount  of 
respect  and  fear.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  recorded  that  he  was  of  a  some- 
what passionate  temper,  and  when 
offended  imj)lacable  in  his  revenge.  The 
character  of  the  father  stands  out  in 
strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  son. 
Affonso,  the  fourth  of  his  name  who  sac 
on  the  throne  of  Portugal,  was  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  ability  as  well  as  of 
considerable  force  of  character.  His 
military  reputation  is  attested  by  his 
successes  against  the  Moors,  and  he  has 
the  reputation  of  having  been  both  a 
strong  and  a  just  ruler.  But  in  his 
domestic  relations  he  does  not  appear  to 
such  advantage,  for  he  was  equally  cruel 
and  unscrupulous,  and  displayed  an 
utter  want  of  filial  and  fraternal  affection. 
Ke  is  also  remarkable  for  his  fondness 
of  intrigue  ;  and  holding,  as  he  did, 
that  in  affairs  of  State,  the  end  invari- 
ably justifies  the  means,  he  was  always, 
provided  that  that  end  was  gained,  per- 
fectly indifferent  as  to  the  road  by  which 
he  reached  it. 

Returning  to  Inez,  we  find  that  the 
connection  between  her  and  the  Infante 
began  soon  after  her  arrival  at  Coimbra 
in  1341.  In  1345  the  Infanta  Con- 
stanga  died,  and  Pedro  was  thus  set  at 
liberty  to  legalize  his  union  with  Inez  by 
a  public  marriage.  This  step,  however, 
he  did  not  venture  to  take,  dreading 
most  probably  the  anger  of  his  father, 
who  would,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  have 
refused  his  sanction  to  such  a  mesal- 
liance. There  remained  the  alternative 
of  a  clandestine  marriage,  but  it  was 
not  till  1354,  or  nme  years  after  Con- 
stanta's death,  that  Pedro  resolved  even 
on  this.  It  was  at  Braganza  in  that 
year  that  the  secret  and  hurried  rites 
were  performed  which  lifted  Inez  de 
Castro  from  the  level  of  a  favored  mis- 
tress to  the  proud  position  of  Infanta  of 
Portugal.  The  Bishop  of  Guarda  was 
the  officiating  prelate,  and  Pedro's 
chamberlain  the  only  witness. 

It  had  been  necessary  to  secure  from 
the  Pope  a  special  dispensation  for  the 
marriage,  as  on  one  occasion  Inez  had 
stood  sponser  to  a  child  of  Pedro  by  the 
deceased  Infanta,  and,  by  the  old  canon 
law,  marriage  between  the  father  or 
mother  of  a  child,  and  any  one  who  had 
acted  as  its  godmother  or  godfather, 
47 
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was  forbidden.  It  is  worth  remarking 
that,  according  to  the  chronicler  William 
of  Malmesbury,  there  was  a  similar 
impediment  to  the  marriage  of  our 
own  Anglo-Saxon  king,  Eadgar,  with 
yElfthryth  (Elfrida) — an  obstacle  which 
in  their  case  also  did  not  prove  insuper- 
able. 

Secretly  as  the  wedding  ceremony  was 
conducted,  some  hint  or  suspicion  of  it 
reached  the  court,  and  caused  consider- 
able alarm  and  uneasiness  there  ;  but 
when  Pedro  was  questioned  on  the  mat- 
ter by  his  father,  he  distinctly  denied 
having  contracted  any  marriage  with 
Inez,  and  the  old  king  was  satisfied, 
or  professed  to  be  satisfied,  with  his 
assurances. 

The  marriage  made  no  alteration  in 
the  mutual  relations  of  Pedro  and  liiez, 
and  they  continued  to  reside,  as  before, 
at  Coimbra,  which  was  once  the  cap- 
ital of  the  kingdom,  and  is  still  the 
site  of  the  national  university.  The 
Mondego — the  Isis  of  this  Portuguese 
Oxford — rolls  its  waters  by  and  below 
the  town,  of  which  latter  Southey,  writ- 
ing from  Portugal  in  1801,  gives  the 
following  description  :  "  I  never  saw  a 
city  so  nobly  situated,  a  view  so  alto- 
gether glorious  opened  upon  us  from  its 
near  heights.  The  country  is  hilly  and 
well  watered — olives  and  orange-groves 
everywhere,  and  cypresses  thick  as 
poplars  about  Lauda.  Mountains 
bounded  the  scene  ;  the  furthest  object 
was  one  snowy  summit  of  the  Estrella, 
glittering  in  the  sun.  .  .  .  The  city  with 
its  fine  convents  shone  on  an  eminence 
over  the  Mondego,  now  in  the  fulness 
of  its  waters."  (Southey's  "  Letters," 
i.,  136,  137.)  The  "  Fonte  dos 
Amores,"  and  "  Quinta  das  Lagrimas," 
scenes  in  the  vicinity  associated  with  the 
memory  of  Inez,  are  still  shown  to  the 
curious  stranger. 

'Twas  here,  in  this  charming  spot,  that 
Inez  dwelt  in  seclusion  with  her  royal 
lover  and  husband,  over  whom  her  in- 
fluence had  in  all  these  years,  year  by 
year,  grown  greater,  as  year  by  year  his 
passion  for  her  had  increased  in  the 
depth  and  intensity  of  its  ardor.  This 
great  and  growing  influence  over  the 
heir-apparent  at  length  awoke,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  the  alarm  and 
jealousy  of  the  courtiers  of  his  father, 
Affonso,     and,    their   misgivings    being 


once  aroused,  they  did  not  lose  much 
time  in  communicating  them  to  the 
crafty  and  unscrupulous  old  king.  Nor 
were  their  apprehensions  of  evil  alto- 
gether without  foundation.  When  that 
remorseless  tyrant,  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
seized  the  throne  of  Castile  in  1341, 
many  of  the  nobility,  who  had  opposed 
his  accession,  fled  for  refuge  into 
Portugal.  These  exiles  were  warmly 
received  by  Inez,  who  did  not  rest  till 
she  had  also  succeeded  in  interesting  her 
husband,  Pedro,  in  their  favor.  Such 
conduct  was  obviously  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  resentment  of  the  Castilian 
Pedro,  and,  if  persisted  in,  might  even 
end  in  embroiling  the  two  countries, 
Castile  and  Portugal,  in  war,  for  in 
those  turbulent  old  times  kings  not  un- 
frequently  went  to  war  for  less. 

It  was  felt,  moreover — and  this  per- 
haps was  the  chief  source  of  uneasiness 
—that,  if  Inez  lived,  troubles  might 
hereafter  arise  with  regard  to  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown,  as,  from  Pedro's 
infatuation  for  his  Spanish  mistress  (for 
such  she  was  still  considered),  his  chil- 
dren by  her  would  prove  rivals — and 
form.idable  ones — to  his  lawful  issue  by 
the  deceased  Infanta  Constanga. 

These  reasons  made  it  desirable,  in 
the  interests  of  the  State,  that  lilez 
should  be  removed,  and  the  old  king 
Affonso  (who,  as  vve  have  already  hinted, 
was  sufficiently  unscrupulous)  did  not 
long  hesitate  as  to  what  line  of  action  to 
adopt.  For  the  act  he  meditated,  he 
found  instruments  ready  to  hand  in 
three  gentlemen  —  Alvaro  Gongales, 
Pedro  Coelho,  and  Diego  Lopes 
Pacheco^ — who,  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
cherished  a  deadly  enmity  against  the 
Castro  family.  He  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  one  day  in  the  year  1355, 
when  Pedro  was  absent  with  a  hunting 
party,  he  suddenly  appeared  with  these 
men  at  the  gates  of  the  convent  of  Santa 
Clara,  at  Coimbra,  where  she  was  then 
residing,  and  summoned  her  to  his  pres- 
ence. The  wretched  woman  read  his 
fatal  purpose  in  his  eyes,  and  flinging 
herself  at  his  feet,  and  clasping  his 
knees,  besought  with  tears  and  cries  for 
mercy,  or,  at  least,  some  respite  to  make 
her  peace  with  God.  The  old  king, 
savage  as  he  was,  was  not  altogether 
destitute  of  humanity  ;  he  was  moved, 
deeply  moved,  by  the  tears  of  Ifiez,  as 
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well  as  by  the  sight  of  her  innocent  in- 
fant children — his  own  grandchildren, 
be  it  remembered — whom  she  presented 
to  him.  For  a  moment,  indeed,  he 
wavered  ;  but  the  villains  at  his  back 
had  now  sufficiently  compromised  them- 
selves to  know  that  their  own  safety 
depended  on  the  death  of  Inez.  They 
drew  the  king  aside,  and,  remonstrating 
with  him  on  his  weakness,  at  length 
wrung  from  him  his  consent  for  the 
completion  of  the  deed.  They  then  fell 
upon  Inez,  and  despatched  her  with 
their  daggers — a  sigh,  a  groan,  and  all 
was  over. 

Pedro's  horror  and  wrath  when  he 
heard  of  this  dastardly  assassination 
defy  description.  Nor  did  his  passion 
expend  itself  merely  in  words.  Instantly 
he  arose  in  open  revolt  against  his  father, 
and  with  fire  and  sword  laid  waste  the 
fair  and  fertile  district  that  stretches  be- 
tween the  Douro  and  the  Minho.  He 
then  laid  siege,  although  unsuccessfully, 
to  Oporto,  next  to  Lisbon  the  most  im- 
portant city  in  the  kingdom,  and  declared 
his  determination  to  go  on  with  the  war 
until  his  father  gave  the  assassins  up  to 
him.  Affonso  either  would  not  or  could 
not  make  the  surrender,  and  so  the  mis- 
erable hostilities  continued  to  drag  on. 
At  length,  however,  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  queen  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Braga,  a  compromise  was  arrived  at,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that,  if  Pedro 
would  lay  down  his  arms,  his  father  on 
his  part  would  banish  the  assassins  from 
his  court  and  kingdom,  and  at  the  same 
time  admit  his  son  to  the  chief  share  in 
the  government.  The  prince,  whether 
reluctantly  or  not,  agreed  to  these  terms 
and  made  peace  ;  Pacheco,  Gonzales, 
and  Coelho  took  refuge  in  Castile,  and 
Pedro  solemnly  promised  his  father  to 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  further  vengeance 
against  them.  But  when  Pedio  as- 
cended the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Affonso  in  1357,  his  thirst  for  re- 
venge proved  stronger  than  his  sense  of 
the  sacredness  of  an  oath,  and  one  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  procure  from  Pedro 
of  Castile  the  surrender  of  Pacheco, 
Coelho,  and  Gonyales,  in  exchange  for 
some  of  the  already-mentioned  Castil- 
ian  refugees  in  his  own  dominions. 
Pacheco,  indeed,  contrived  to  make  his 
escape  (in  a  manner  sufficiently  curious, 
but  which  it  would  take  long  to  relate). 


but  the  other  two  were,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  de- 
livered into  the  custody  of  Pedro,  who, 
in  his  character  alike  of  insulted  prince 
and  of  a  lover  outraged  in  his  tenderest 
affection,  was  now  enabled  to  gratify  to 
the  full  his  thirst  for  blood  and  ven- 
geance. C'oelho  and  Oongales  were 
cast  into  a  dungeon  at  Santarem,  and 
torture  was  immediately  applied  to  them 
in  order  to  extort  from  their  own  lips, 
if  possible,  a  confession  of  their  crime, 
as  well  as  the  names  of  any  who  might 
have  been  their  accomplices  in  the 
planning  or  the  execution  of  it. 

Pedro  himself,  we  are  told,  was  pres- 
ent in  the  torture-chamber  ;  and  when 
the  unhappy  men  could  not  be  induced, 
even  by  the  almost  intolerable  anguish 
they  suffered,  either  to  confess  their 
guilt  or  implicate  others,  he  was  so 
frenzied  with  passion  that  he  actually 
seized  a  whip,  and  with  his  own  hanJ 
lashed  one  of  them,  Coelho,  across  the 
face  with  it. 

After  their  examination,  the  criminals 
were  without  loss  of  time  hurried  to 
the  scaffold,  where  again  Pedro  was 
present,  and  from  his  palace  windows 
(overlooking  the  place  of  execution"^ 
feasted  his  eyes,  as  he  sat  at  table,  with 
their  dying  agonies. 

Pedro's  next  step  was  to  make  a  pub- 
lic avowal  of  his  marriage  with  Inez. 
For  this  purpose  he  summoned  an 
assembly  of  the  States  at  Cantanedes,  in 
1 36 1,  and  took  oath  before  them  that  he 
had  been  privately  wedded  to  Inez  de 
Castro  in  1354,  his  declaration  being 
confirmed  by  the  two  witnesses  of  the 
ceremony,  namely,  his  own  chamberlain 
and  the  officiating  prelate  the  Bishop  of 
Guarda.  At  the  same  time  the  papal 
bull  of  Innocent  VI.,  containing  the 
necessary  dispensation  for  the  marriage, 
was  published,  and  copies  of  it  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  country.  And 
now  follows  the  strangest  part  of  this 
most  singular  and  romantic  story. 

Immediately  after  Pedro's  avowal  of 
his  marriage,  the  corpse  of  liiez  was 
brought  from  the  convent  of  Santa 
Clara  (where,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, it  had  been  hastily  interred  after 
the  assassination),  and  crowned,  and 
sceptred,  and  arrayed  in  all  the  in- 
signia of  royalty,  was  placed  on  a  throne 
set  by  that  of  the  king  himself.     Thtn 
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the  courtiers  and  nobility  advanced,  and 
one  by  one  kissing  the  fleshless  hand, 
swore  fealty  and  did  homage,  acknowl- 
edging by  their  act  and  by  unanimous 
acclaim  the  departed  Inez  as  their 
sovereign  mistress  and  the  Queen  of 
Portugal. 

It  might  not  unnaturally  be  suspected 
that  Pedro  was  impelled  to  this  extra- 
ordinary act  of  disinterring  and  crown- 
ing his  dead  wife,  by  a  disordered 
reason,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  an 
incident  of  an  exactly  similar  character 
is  recorded  in  connection  with  another 
and  former  king  of  Portugal,  the  famous 
Affonso  Henriquez,  who  in  like  manner 
was  lifted  from  his  tomb  after  a  lapse  of 
years,  and,  being  similarly  enthroned 
with  crown  and  sceptre,  received  the 
fealty  and  obeisance  of  the  reigning 
King  Emanuel  and  all  his  nobility. 

After  the  coronation  the  remains  of 
Inez  were  transferred  to  the  royal  mon- 
astery of  Alcoba^a,  a  Cistercian  abbey 
founded  by  that  same  Affonso  Henri- 
quez whom  we  have  just  mentioned. 
Here  Pedro  had  caused  two  great  tombs 
of  white  marble  to  be  prepared — the 
body  of  Inez  to  be  interred  in  the  one, 
the  other  destined  as  the  last  resting- 
place  of  himself.  These  tombs  were 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  when  the 
last  Trump  sounded  and  all  the  dead 
awoke  again  to  life,  Pedro  and  this 
woman  he  loved  might  rise  face  to  face, 
beholding  each  other  before  aught  else 
at  that  great  Awakening. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  Inez  were 
celebrated  at  night  and  distinguished 
by  a  most  extraordinary,  indeed  almost 
unparalleled,  pomp  and  magnificence. 
The  corpse,  placed  on  a  sumptuous 
funeral  car,  was  borne  slowly  through 
the  night  along  the  road  leading  from 
the  convent  of  Santa  Clara  to  the 
monastery  of  Alcobaga,  followed,  or  es- 
corted, by  a  throng  of  the  nobility  of 
both  sexes,  all  displaying,  by  their 
mourning  garments,  a  real  or  simulated 
grief.  Mingling  Avith  these  and  lining 
either  side  of  the  road  were  an  immense 
multitude  of  spectators  holding  blazing 
torches  above  their  heads,  so  that  as  an 
old  Portuguese  chronicler  (quoted  by  Mr. 
Oswald  Crawfurd  in  his  amusing  book 
"  Portugal,  Old  and  New")  quaintly 
puts  it,  the  body  of  Ifiez  passed  to 
us  rest  "  along  an  avenue  lined  as  with 


all  the  stars  of  heaven."  On  its  arrival 
at  the  monastery  of  Alcobaga  the 
corpse  of  Iriez  was  placed  in  its  marble 
tomb  and  above  it  was  raised  a  fair 
statue  of  her,  crowned  and  garbed  in 
the  robes  of  a  queen.  But  not  even 
here  were  the  bones  of  Inez  allowed  to 
remain  at  rest  forever.  For  centuries, 
indeed,  they  continued  undisturbed, 
until  at  length  the  years  arrived  when 
Portugal  became  the  theatre  of  the  war 
between  the  English  and  the  first 
Napoleon.  The  great  Emperor,  as  is 
well  known,  was  wont  to  enrich  the 
Louvre  with  the  spoils  of  his  foreign 
conquests,  and  his  marshals,  following 
his  example,  ransacked  the  Peninsula 
in  every  direction  in  search  of  works  of 
art,  stripping  without  remorse  convents, 
cathedrals,  and  public  buildings  of  their 
most  priceless  chefs  d'ocuvir.  Nor  in 
these  patriotic  researches  did  they  dis- 
dain to  enrich  themselves  also  with 
such  treasures  in  gold  and  plate  as  they 
could  manage  to  lay  their  hands  on. 
The  great  monastery  of  Alcobaga  did 
not  remain  unvisited  by  the  French 
soldiery,  and  when  they  came  they  made 
wild  work  of  it.  In  fact,  they  laid 
waste  the  place,  and  partly  impelled  by 
curiosity,  partly  in  search  of  plunder, 
broke  into  and  rifled  among  others  the 
mausoleum  of  Ifiez.  With  a  truly 
shocking  brutality  they  tore  the  corpse 
from  its  coffin  and  cut  away  from  the 
skull  the  golden  hair  that  still  adhered 
to  it.  The  statue  also  was  damaged, 
though  fortunately  not  irreparably,  by 
them.  They  were  interrupted  in  the 
further  work  of  destruction  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  allied  English  and  Portu- 
guese armies,  before  whom,  after  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  fire  the  abbey,  they 
retreated. 

The  corpse  of  Inez  was  afterward 
replaced  in  its  coffin  and  restored  to  the 
tomb,  never  again,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to 
be  disturbed. 

A  few  words  must  be  added  about 
Pedro,  and  then  we  have  done.  His 
spirit  was  so  broken  by  the  death  of 
liiez  that  he  never,  we  are  told,  re- 
covered his  natural  gayety  of  disposi- 
tion, but  to  the  end  of  his  days  re- 
mained a  gloomy  and  reserved  man. 
Before  that  great  disaster  occurred  he 
had  been  known  from  his  candor  and 
impartiality  as  "  O  Justiceiro"  or  "  the 
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Just  ;"  but  his  stern  treatment  of  the 
assassins,  Pedro  Coelho  and  Alvaro 
Gonfales  (who,  it  must  be  mentioned, 
were  executed  in  a  horribly  barbarous 
fashion),  afterward  earned  for  himself 
the  title  of  "  The  Cruel."  He  pro- 
vided munificently  for  the  personal  at- 
tendants of  Inez  ;  and  when  he  found 
that  Diego  Lopes  Pacheco,  one  of  her 
alleged  murderers  (and  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape),  was  really  guiltless  of  the 
crime,  he  not  only  pardoned  him  but 
also  restored  him  his  possessions, 
which,  as  those  of  a  traitor,  had  in  the 
usual  course  escheated  to  the  Crown. 

Pedro  died  in  1385,  and  in  obedience 
to  his  solemn  injunction  was  laid  by 
the   side  of  the   woman   whom   he  had 


loved  in  life,  and  from  whom  in  death 
he  would  not  be  divided. 

Such  is  the  mournful  and  impressive 
history  of  Inez  de  Castro.  Surely,  the 
page  that  tells  her  tale  is  a  living  one, 
palpitating  with  passion,  pain,  and  sor- 
row, bedewed  with  tears-  and  vvet  with 
blood.  Her  sad  eyes  appealing  to  us 
from  that  far-off  mediajval  past  make  us 
forget  her  errors  in  her  sorrows,  nor  in- 
deed could  it  have  been  a  poor  or  a 
base  nature  that  inspired  a  passion  so 
deep,  so  tragically  constant,  as  that 
which  Pedro  cherished  for  her. 

Of  Pedro  and  Inez,  of  these  two,  it 
may  indeed  be  said,  that  they  loved 
"not  wisely,  but  too  well." — Bel- 
izravia. 


TITLES. 


BY    EDWARD    FREEMAN,     LL.D.,    D.  C.L 


In  one  of  those  articles  on  American 
subjects  which  have  since,  with  some 
other  matter,  grown  into  a  little  book,  I 
ventured  the  saying  that  the  love  of 
titles  was  most  strongly  shown  in  our 
way  of  speaking  of  those  who  are  often 
called  the  untitled  classes.  A  man  who 
has  hitherto  been  called  simply  "  Mr." 
obtains  the  right  to  be  called  "  Sir"  or 
"  Lord  ;"  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  re- 
ceived a  "  title"  or  succeeded  to  a 
"  title."  As  long  as  he  was  plain 
"  Mr."  he  was  held  not  to  have  a 
"  title."  It  might  be  truer  to  say  that 
he  has  exchanged  a  title  which  is  not 
distinctive  and  which  means  nothing  for 
a  title  which  is  distinctive  and  which 
means  something.  The  title  of  "  Sir" 
or  "  Lord  "  tells  you  something  about  a 
man  ;  it  tells  you  that  he  belongs  to  a 
class  which  possesses  something  special 
to  itself,  in  any  case  formal  precedence, 
in  some  cases  substantial  privilege. 
And  it  marks  him  further  as  possessing 
such  privilege  or  precedence  by  an  un- 
doubted claim,  a  claim  grounded  on 
actual  law  or  on  usage  so  firmly  estab- 
lished as  to  be  much  the  same  as  law. 
More  definite  titles  again,  as  Duke, 
Bishop,    General,    tell    you    still   more 


about  a  man.  They  tell  you  the  exact 
rank  or  office  that  he  holds  ;  all  of  them 
are  in  their  origin,  many  of  them  still 
are  in  practice,  strictly  official  descrip- 
tions. So  with  adjective  titles,  "  Hon- 
orable," "  Right  Honorable,"  and  the 
like,  they  too  tell  us  some  fact  about  the 
man  who  bears  them,  that  he  is  a  peer's 
son  or  a  privy  councillor.  That  is  to 
say,  none  of  these  titles  are  merely 
empty  titles  ;  they  tell  you  something  or 
another  about  the  man  to  whom  they  are 
applied.  It  is  the  plain  "  Mr."  which 
is  the  simple  empty  title  that  tells  noth- 
ing. It  tells  you  nothing  of  the  real 
position  of  the  man,  nothing  of  his  call- 
ing, history,  or  descent.  It  at  most 
marks  him  as  not  belonging  to  the  very 
lowest  class  in  the  community.  Yet, 
even  so  far  as  it  does  this,  it  is  fluctuat- 
ing and  uncertain.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  who  is  to  be  called  "  Sir," 
"  Lord,"  or  "  Honorable  ;"  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  taste  or  opinion,  but  of  rigidly 
enforced  and  unmistakable  usage.  But 
whether  a  man  is  to  be  called  "  Mr.," 
or  whether  he  is  so  very  low  down  that 
the  "  Mr."  may  be  safely  dropped,  may 
well  be  a  matter  of  taste  or  opinion. 
There  is  no  such  inflexible  rule  about  it 
as  there  is  in  the  other  cases.  In  short, 
the  higher  titles  in  every  case  tell  you 
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something  about  the  man  ;  the  "Mr." 
tells  you  nothing  at  all. 

Now  this  is  in  other  words  the  same 
thing  as  to  say  that  "  Mr.,"  which  is  so 
often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  no  title  at 
all,  is  more  distinctly  a  title,  at  any  rate 
that  it  is  more  distinctly  a  mere  empty 
title,  than  those  forms  of  speech  which 
are  commonly  looked  on  as  if  they  ex- 
clusively were  titles.  A  man  is  called 
"  Mr."  ;  a  woman  by  the  same  rule  is 
called  "  Mrs."  or  "  Miss,"  for  no 
reason  whatever  except  to  avoid  the  sup- 
posed impropriety  of  calling  them  by 
their  simple  Christian  and  surnames. 
'■  Mrs."  and  "  Miss"  do  indeed  tell  us, 
what  "  Lady,"  in  some  of  its  uses,  does 
not  tell  us,  whether  the  bearer  of  the 
title  is  married  or  unmarried  ;  but  that 
is  all.  And  this  distinction  is  the  most 
modern  of  all.  "  Mrs."  and  "  Miss" 
are  really  the  same  title,  two  different 
corruptions  of  "  Mistress."  That  in 
one  shape  the  title  should  imply  and  in 
the  other  should  exclude  marriage  is 
mere  accident.  The  masculine  form 
"  Master" —  whose  special  sound  of 
"  Mister"  must  come  from  the  same 
source  as  the  invariable  sound  of  "  Mis- 
tress"—tells  us  nothing  on  this  point, 
doubtless  because  marriage  or  it;s  ab- 
sence is  less  distinctive  and  important  in 
one  sex  than  in  the  other.  In  all  cases 
alike  the  form  is  used  simply  because  it 
is  thought  disrespectful  for  any  but  the 
most  fanailiar  friends  to  speak  of  a  man 
as  plain  "  John"  or  plain  "  Smith,"  or 
of  a  woman  as  plain  "  Mary."  The 
"  Mr.,"  "Mrs.,"  or  "  Miss,"  tells  us 
nothing  about  those  who  bear  those 
titles,  except  the  negative  fact  that  they 
do  not  hold  any  rank  or  office  which 
would  give,  them  aright  to  any  higher 
title. 

This  feeling,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  now 
universal  in  Western  Europe,  save  only 
in  Iceland.  I  cannot  speak  from  expe- 
rience ;  but  I  am  told  that  in  that  island 
nobody  but  the  Governor  and  the  Bish- 
op has  any  distinctive  title,  A  man  is 
plain  "  Magnus,"  a  woman  is  plain 
"  Gunhild."  Yet  even  there  it  is  said 
that  a  slight  distinction  is  drawn,  though 
not  one  which  involves  anything  that 
can  be  called  a  title.  It  is  more  re- 
spectful to  speak  of  a  lady  by  her  pat- 
ronymic as  "  Gunhild  Magnusdottar" 
than  simply  as   "  Gunhild."     This  an- 


swers to  the  state  of  things  in  old  Rome 
as  distinguished  from  old  Greece.  No 
Roman  in  the  days  of  the  republic  or 
the  early  empire  was  called  in  any  way 
that  answered  to  "Mr.,"  "Sir,"  or 
"  Lord  ;"  but  there  were  distinctions  of 
respect  and  familiarity  in  the  use  of  the 
prmjiomen,  nomen,  and  cognomen.  This 
differs  from  Athens,  where  the  smallest 
man  could  not  call  the  greatest  by  any- 
thing but  his  own  personal  name.  No 
one  spake  of  "  Senior"  or  "  Dominus" 
Fabius  or  Cresar  ;  but  it  was  not  every- 
body who  was  entitled  to  call  the  great 
man  Quintus  or  Gaius.  At  Athens,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  smallest  man  could 
not  call  Perikles  anything  but  Perikles  ; 
there  was  nothing  else  to  call  him. 
Koisyra  was  a  very  fine  lady  and  gave 
herself  great  airs,  but  the  meanest 
woman  or  man  had  nothing  to  call  her 
except  Koisyra.  A  Roman  lady  under 
the  commonwealth  was  in  a  somewhat 
different  case.  She  had  really  no  per- 
sonal name  at  all.  All  the  daughters  of 
every  man  of  the  Cornelian  gens  were  of 
necessity  called  Cornelia,  and  nothing 
else.  There  is  a  tradition  that  women 
had  prccnomina  in  very  early  times,  of 
which  the  tales  of  Acca  Laurentia  and 
Gaia  Ccecilia  are  examples.  But  the 
fashion  went  out  of  use  till  Sulla,  who 
gave  his  son  the  hitherto  unheard-of 
prceno?nen  of  Faustus,  also  called  his 
daughter  Fausta.  In  the  early  empire 
the  custom  strengthened,  and  we  get  sis- 
ters of  the  same  family  called,  one  Bra- 
silia, another  Livia,  another  Agrippina. 
These  were  indeed  not  strictly  prano- 
viina,  but  they  were  practically  used  as 
such.  The  whole  history  of  Roman 
names  is  very  curious,  but  its  details  do 
not  concern  us.  All  that  we  novv  need 
bear  in  mind  is  that  in  course  of  time 
the  elaborate  system  of  Roman  nomen- 
clature died  out,  and  men  and  women 
stood,  each  one  with  his  or  her  single 
personal  name,  say  Gordian  and  Silvia 
the  parents  of  Gregory  the  Great,  ready 
for  a  new  system  of  surnames  and  titles 
gradually  to  grow  up. 

Still  the  difference  between  Greek 
and  Roman  usage  calls  for  a  word  or 
two.  J'or  the  Roman  usage,  as  compar- 
ed with  the  Greek,  though  it  does  not 
involve  any  use  of  titles,  is  yet  a  step  in 
that  direction  ;  it  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
same  feeling   out  of  which   the  use  of 
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titles  sprang.  We  may  perhaps  be 
tempted  to  say  that  the  less  ceremonious 
way  of  speaking  at  Athens  and  the  more 
ceremonious  way  of  speaking  at  Rome 
are  due  to  the  democratic  feelings  of 
the  one  commonwealth  and  the  aristo- 
cratic feelings  of  the  other.  And  this  is 
true  in  a  sense,  though  only  in  an  in- 
direct sense.  There  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  distinction  in  this  matter 
between  the  aristocratic  and  the  demo- 
cratic commonwealths  of  Greece.  As 
nobody  at  Athens  could  call  Perikles 
anything  but  Perikles,  so  nobody  at 
Corinth  could  call  Timoleon  anything 
but  Timoleon.  But  the  difference  is 
due  to  a  cause  which  had  much  to  do 
with  keeping  up  the  aristocratic  spirit 
and  aristocratic  feelings  at  Rome. 
Nothing  is  so  truly  aristocratic  as  a  sur- 
name, or  more  strictly  a  gentile  name. 
No  dukedom  or  principality  is  half  so 
noble  a  thing  as  to  bear  of  good  right 
the  name  of  Papirius  or  Dandolo  or 
Montmorency.  With  all  our  notions 
about  old  families,  this  truth  has  less 
force  in  England  than  anywhere.  We 
have  no  strictly  gentile  names,  no  iwmi- 
na,  only  cognoinina  of  comparatively 
late  origin.  The  gentile  system  flour- 
ishes among  the  Celts  both  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Among  the  English  it 
died  out  almost  in  the  moment  of  our 
settlement  in  Britain.  In  Greece  the 
gens  was  never  forgotten  ;  a  man  knew 
that  he  was  an  Alkmaionid,  and  every- 
body else  knew  it  also  ;  but  he  did  not 
always  carry  the  name  of  his  gens  about 
with  him,  as  the  Roman  Julius  or  Cor- 
nelius did.  But  it  is  plain  that,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Rome,  the  prcenomen  was 
the  description  in  common  use.  As 
late  as  Polybios,  we  read  of  Publius 
and  Titus  rather  than  of  Scipio  and 
Flamininus,  or  even  of  Cornelius  and 
Quinctius.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with 
ourselves  ;  the  Christian  name,  the 
usual  way  of  describing  a  man  in  early 
times,  has  been  driven  out  by  the  sur- 
name. One  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
later  use  of  the  iioincn  and  cognomen  at 
Rome,  of  the  surname  in  England,  in- 
stead of  the  prcEnonien  or  Christian  name 
is  a  mark  of  the  same  feeling  which 
gives  birth  to  titles.  It  comes  of  a  wish  to 
call  a  man  by  something  less  purely  per- 
sonal than  the  name  which  distinguishes 
him  among  his  own  kin.     We  have  not 


brought  ourselves  so  near  to  a  man  if 
we  call  him  Scipio  or  Caesar  as  if  we 
call  him  Publius  or  Gains.  And  the 
singular  fact  of  the  pnenovien  utterly 
dying  out  in  the  case  of  women  may  be 
a  further  carrying  out  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple. It  is  not  respectful  to  call  a 
patrician  lady  anything  more  purely 
personal  than  Julia  or  Cornelia  ;  Gaia 
or  Publia  would  be  too  familiar.  There 
is  something  slightly  analogous  among 
ourselves.  A  man  has  three  ways  of 
calling  another  man,  according  to  de- 
grees of  acquaintance  ;  a  woman  has 
only  two  ways  of  calling  another  woman. 
There  is  the  threefold  choice  of  "  Mr. 
Smith,"  "  Smith,"  and  "  John."  But 
for  his  wife  or  daughter  there  is  nothing 
between  "  Mrs."  or  "  Miss  Smith"  and 
"  Mary."  No  one  addresses  a  woman, 
except  in  some  cases  of  domestic  ser- 
vants, as  "  Smith."  Hence  comes  the 
odd  phenomenon  that  wives  solemnly 
address  one  another  by  their  title  of 
"  Mrs.,"  while  their  husbands  call  one 
another  by  their  plain  surnames.  If 
they  do  not  call  one  another  "  Mrs.," 
they  have  nothing  to  fall  back  on  but 
"  Mary"  and  "  Jane  ;"  and  their  hus- 
bands do  not  call  one  another  "  John" 
and  '_'  Thomas." 

Old  Greece  then  stuck  without  swerv- 
ing to  the  practice  of  calling  every 
human  being  simply  by  his  or  her  per- 
sonal name.  Ancient  Rome  swerved, 
even  modern  Iceland  has  swerved  more 
or  less  from  this  rule  by  allowing  degrees 
of  respect  to  be  marked  by  different 
uses  of  the  name  or  natnes  which  a  man 
bore.  Modern  England,  and  the  other 
nations  of  modern  Europe  and  America, 
have  swerved  yet  further.  That  is,  they 
have  gone  on  to  the  use  of  titles,  that  is 
to  the  use  of  some  addition  or  other  to 
a  man's  name,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
depart  yet  more  widely  from  the  famil- 
iarity of  calling  him  by  his  mere  per- 
sonal name  and  nothing  else.  To  for- 
sake the  man's  own  name  for  the  name 
of  his  gens  or  family,  a  name  less  per- 
sonal and  which  may  so  largely  minister 
to  family  pride,  is  one  step.  To  use  an 
actual  title  instead  of  either  is  a  step 
further.  This  last  step  we  may  say  the 
elder  Greek  and  Roman  world  never 
took.  Setting  aside  the  East,  which 
might  however  supply  us  with  some  use- 
ful illustrations,  the  custom,  as  it  now 
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stands,  has  been  a  gradual   creation  of 
mediaeval  and  modern  Europe. 

Titles,  as  now  in  use,  fall  naturally 
into  three  classes.  First,  there  are  what 
\ve  may  call  descriptive  titles,  titles 
which,  in  themselves  and  by  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  language,  tell  you  something 
about  the  man.  'I'hey  directly  mark  his 
rank  or  office  ;  as  rank  grew  out  of 
office,  they  all  at  first  simply  expressed 
office.  But  titles  of  office  have  come  so 
largely  to  be  given  to  men  who  do  not 
actually  discharge  the  office  that  the 
notion  of  office  has  in  many  cases  passed 
out  of  sight  altogether.  In  other  cases 
it  still  keeps  its  force.  The  Duke  no 
longer  necessarily  commands  armies. 
The  Earl  no  longer  necessarily  governs 
a  shire.  The  Marquess  no  longer 
necessarily  guards  a  frontier.  Indeed, 
as  regards  the  Duke  and  the  Marquess, 
we  may  say  that  their  titles  in  their  later 
use,  as  expressing  degrees  in  the  peerage, 
never  had  any  practical  meaning  in 
England.  Diix  was  in  old  times  a  com- 
mon Latin  translation  of  the  English 
Ealdortnan  or  Jiorl,  and,  at  a  later  time, 
we  had  practical  marquesses  in  the 
Lords-marchers.  But  the  titles  of  Duke 
and  Marquess,  as  now  used,  came  in 
ready-made  from  the  continent  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  as  mere  honorary 
titles  devised  to  express  a  rank  higher 
than  that  of  the  ancient  English  Earl. 
But  they  had  been  practical  titles,  ex- 
pressing real  office,  in  other  countries 
at  earlier  times.  The  Earl  himself  had, 
by  the  time  dukes  and  marquesses  came 
in,  become  an  officer  as  nominal  as 
themselves  ;  but  the  fact  that  he  had 
once  been  a  real  officer  could  hardly 
have  been  forgotten.  The  official  earl- 
dom, or  some  traces  of  it,  lived  on  long, 
and  died  out  slowly.  The  Knight 
again.  Rider,  Chevalier,  Miles,  has 
largely  fallen  away  from  his  duty  of 
fighting  his  lord's  battles  on  horseback. 
But  his  original  business  is  not  so  utterly 
forgotten  as  that  of  his  superiors  in 
rank.  The  mere  fact  that  some  kinds 
of  knighthood  are  looked  on  in  some 
cases  as  a  little  out  of  place  is  proof 
enough  that  the  older  notion  of  knight- 
hood lives  on  at  least  as  a  survival. 

Titles  of  hereditary  peerage,  one  may 
say,  have  long  worked  themselves  out 
of  all  official,  and  therefore  out  of  all 
professional    character.     Only    of    late 


there  has  been  something  like  the  re- 
vival of  a  kind  of  professional  peerage 
in  the  persons  of  certain  of  the  law- 
lords.  We  have  now  some  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords  whose  position  is 
not  exactly  the  same  either  as  the  purely 
official  peerage  of  the  bishop  or  as  the 
purely  hereditary  peerage  of  the  tem- 
poral lord.  But  this  modern  change 
hardly  affects  the  class.  The  titles  of 
the  temporal  peer  have  become  mere 
titles  of  honor.  They  are  official  only 
so  far  as  a  peerage  is  in  itself  an  heredi- 
tary office  ;  they  are  not  official  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  titles  of  an  ancient 
duke  who  commanded  an  army,  or  an 
ancient  marquess  who  guarded  a 
frontier,  were  official.  But,  though 
mere  titles  of  honor,  they  are  not  bare 
titles  ;  they  are  still  descriptive  ;  they 
still  tell  you  something  about  their 
bearers  ;  they  at  least  tell  you  the  rank 
which  they  bear.  They  therefore  do 
what  plain  "  Mr." — whose  bearer  may 
be  either  a  small  tradesman  or  the  heir- 
presumptive  to  a  dukedom — does  not 
do.  In  short,  while  plain  "  Mr."  is  a 
mere  title,  a  mere  shift  to  avoid  the 
simple  use  of  the  personal  name, 
"  Duke,"  though  a  title,  is  not  a  mere 
title  ;  for  it  makes  known  a  fact. 

The  history  of  each  title,  if  treated  in 
detail,  would  bring  out  a  vast  deal  of 
curious  matter  for  which  we  have  no 
space  now.  At  a  few  of  the  main  points 
we  have  glanced.  And  there  are  some 
singularities  in  the  use  of  each  which 
are  worth  noticing.  The  forms  "  Lord 
Marquess,"  "  Lord  Viscount,"  seem 
now  to  have  gone  quite  out  of  use  ;  but 
they  have  done  so  within  living  memory. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  anybody 
ever  spoke  in  the  same  way  of  "  Lord 
Earl,"  and  assuredly  no  one  ever  so 
spoke  of  "Lord  Baron."  "Lord 
Marquess"  was,  I  suspect,  simply  meant 
to  distinguish  the  Marquess  himself  from 
the  "  Lady  Marquess  ;"  for  the  form  of 

Marchioness"  is  much  younger.  It  is 
like  the  modern  French  "  Imperatrice" 
for  the  older  "  Emperesse. "  The  Lord 
Marquess  needed  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Lady  Marquess,  just  as  Lord 
Francis  or  Frances  needed  to  be  distin- 
guished from  Lady  Francis  or  P'rances, 
before  Francesco  and  Francesca  were  dis- 
tinguished in  English  spelling.  "  Lord 
Viscount,"  I  fancy,  was  meant  to  dis- 
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tinguish  the  Vicecomes  who  was  a  peer 
from  the  Vicecomes  who  was  not,  namely 
the  Sheriff.  But  the  Earl  needed  not 
to  be  thus  distinguished  from  any  other 
bearer  of  his  title  nor  from  his  own  wife. 
But  mark  that  the  nnticjuily  of  the  Earl 
is  shown  by  his  wife  having  no  English 
title  ;  the  Earl's  wife  was  simply  "  the 
Earl's  wife,"  till  comitissa^  countess,  came 
in  with  the  Normans.  "  Lord  Vis- 
count" also,  if  my  explanation  of  it  is 
correct,  shows  the  growth  of  the  feeling 
which  has  come,  sometimes  inaccurately, 
to  connect  the  title  of  "  Lord"  with 
peerage.  One  of  our  oddest  singulari- 
ties in  these  matters  is  the  way  in  which, 
in  informal  language,  all  ranks  of  the 
peerage  under  the  highest  are  jumbled 
together  under  the  common  form  of 
Lord  and  Lady.  In  the  lowest  rank  of 
peerage,  that  of  Baron,  the  formal 
description  is  in  truth  never  heard,  ex- 
cept either  in  very  formal  language  in- 
deed or  where  a  woman  holds  a  barony 
in  her  own  right.  The  Baron  alone, 
among  the  ranks  of  peerage,  can  hardly 
be  called  official,  except  so  far  as  peer- 
age itself  is  an  office.  His  title  rather 
marks  a  rank  or  class  than  an  office  ;  it 
does  not  at  once  point  out  even  the 
memory  of  distinct  functions,  like  those 
of  the  Duke,  the  Marquess,  and  the 
Earl. 

But,  setting  aside  the  Baron,  we  see 
that  all  the  other  titles  of  peerage  are  in 
their  origin  strictly  official,  though  some 
of  them  never  had  any  official  meaning 
in  England.  Earl  once  described  a 
man's  duties  just  as  plainly  as  BisJwp 
and  Justice  do  still.  The  real  cause  of 
the  difference  is  simply  that  the  office 
of  earl  gradually  became  hereditary, 
which  the  offices  of  bishop  and  justice 
never  did.  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
Prince  ?  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  fashion  of  calling  all  the  chil- 
dren of  a  king  Prince  and  Princess  is 
a  very  modern  fashion  indeed,  which 
came  in  only  with  the  illustrious  House 
of  Hanover.  To  be  quite  safe,  it  might 
be  better  to  say  the  fashion  of  calling 
them  princes  while  they  are  alive.  It 
would  need  some  research  to  say  how 
soon  they  began  to  be  called  princes 
after  they  were  dead.  For  to  this  day 
some  people  who  are  not  princes  while 
they  are  alive  become  princes  when 
they    are    dead.       No    one    speaks    or 


thinks  of  a  living  duke  or  marquess 
as  a  prince  ;  but  he  becomes  a  prince  in 
the  mouth  of  the  herald  when  his  style 
is  proclainied  at  his  funeral.  And  to 
speak  of  "  princes"  vaguely  as  a  class  is 
another  thing  from  calling  this  and  that 
king's  son  "  Prince  A."  or  B.  This 
last  is  certainly  most  modern.  The  old 
title  of  yfUheling  barely  survived  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  when  that  died 
out,  no  other  came  in  its  place.  A 
king's  sons  and  daughters  vvere  vaguely 
Doniini/s,  Daniina,  Sir,  Lord,  Lady. 
There  is  no  more  stupid  confusion  of 
history  than  to  carry  the  modern  fashion 
back  into  times  when  it  was  unknown, 
to  speak,  for  instance,  of  Earl  John  in 
Richard  the  First's  time  as  "  Prince 
John."  Even  as  late  as  George  the 
Second's  day,  plain  Englishmen  talked 
of  "Lady  Caroline"  and  "Lady 
Emily,"  while'  courtiers  talked  of 
"  Princess  Caroline"  and  "  Princess 
Amelia."  But  the  eldest  son  and  the 
eldest  daughter,  that  is  those  among  the 
king's  children  who  enjoy  certain  privi- 
leges by  law,  stand  on  a  different  foot- 
ing. The  eldest  daughter  was  certainly 
called  "  Princess"  long  before  her 
sisters,  and  she  was  probably  so  called 
by  a  kind  of  analogy  with  her  eldest 
brother.  He  of  course  is  really  Prince, 
at  least  in  theory,  Prince  of  the 
Dominion  of  Wales.  At  least  it  is  usual 
for  his  father  so  to  create  him  ;  he  is 
not  Prince  of  Wales  by  actual  right  of 
birth,  as  he  is  Duke  of  Cornwall. 

The  higher  titles  then,  from  Prince  to 
Viscount,  are  official  titles  which  have 
lost  their  official  meaning.  But  they  are 
still  descriptive  ;  they  still  tell  us  a  good 
deal  about  the  man  who  bears  them. 
Other  titles  in  the  law,  the  Church,  the 
army,  are  still  strictly  official.  "  Mr. 
Justice  A.,"  "Colonel  B.,"  and 
"  Archdeacon  C,"  tell  you  at  once 
what  office  a  man  holds,  and  the  title  is 
never  given  to  any  man  who  does  not  hold 
the  office.  The  only  difference  is  that 
we  still  say  "  Mr.  Justice,"  while  we  do 
not  say  "  Mr.  Colonel,"  and  no  longer 
say  "  Mr.  Archdeacon,"  except  in  the 
vocative.  The  French  idiom,  more 
consistently,  would  put  "  Monsieur"  be 
fore  all,  as  it  does  before  anything  else, 
higher  or  lower.  There  is  "  M.  le 
Due"  and  there  is  "  M.  le  Cure,"  to 
say  nothing  of  "  MM.   les   Ouvriers." 
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With  us  the  question  is,  which  among 
official  descriptions  shall  be  stuck  be- 
fore a  man's  surname  by  way  of  titles, 
and  which  shall  not.  German  and 
American  usage  unties  this  knot  by  call- 
ing every  man  who  has  the  slightest 
shadow  of  official  rank  by  its  official 
description.  Everybody  is  Judge, 
Colonel,  Professor,  or  something  or 
other.  English  usage  is  fluctuating  and 
inconsistent.  Polite  practice  has  de- 
creed the  extinction  of  many  titles  or 
^uasi-t'iiles  which  still  linger  on  un- 
tutored lips.  On  the  other  hand,  mod- 
ern usage  has  called  some  into  being 
which  were  unheard  of  in  the  youth  of 
men  who  are  not  yet  old.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  natural  tendency  of  mankind  to  call 
everybody  by  his  calling  or  office. 
"  Squire,"  "  Parson,"  "  Lawyer," 
"  Farmer,"  have  not  quite  ceased  to  be 
used  in  this  way.  I  have  heard  a  man 
described  quite  seriously  as  "  Barber 
A."  This  formula  is  quite  distinct 
from  another  and  an  older  one  which 
played  a  great  part  in  the  formation  of 
surnames.  The  forms  "  John  taylor,'' 
"  William  cook,"  and  a  crowd  of 
others,  grew  directly  into  the  surnames 
Taylor  and  Cook.  The  formula  is  in- 
deed the  same  as  the  old  "  Cnut  King," 
"  Harold  Earl  ;"  but  that  style  went 
out  very  early  in  the  case  of  the  greater 
offices.  It  was  only  the  lesser  official 
callings  that  were  left  to  form  surnames  ; 
and  a  further  change  placed  the  lesser 
description  also  before  the  name. 
Among  more  modern  descriptions,  one 
branch  of  the  legal  profession  seems  to 
have  as  great  a  dislike  to  be  called 
counsellors  as  the  other  has  to  be  called 
attorneys  ;  yet  it  is  not  so  very  long 
since  "  Attorney  A."  was  in  common 
use,  and  *'  Counsellor  B."  was  not  only 
in  common  use,  but  had,  one  would  have 
thought,  rather  a  stately  sound.  "  Mr. 
Serjeant"  abides,  as  the  description  of 
a  class  of  men  who  seem  likely  to  die 
out  ;  but  the  Queen's  Counsel  is  never 
distinguished  by  anything  before  his 
name,  but  only  by  letters  after  it. 
"  Alderman  A."  is  in  use  everywhere  ; 
but  we  never  talk  of  "  Mayor  B.,"  as 
they  do  in  America,  except  sometimes 
in  the  case  of  a  deceased  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  This  is  perhaps  because  the 
office  of  alderman  is  more  abiding  than 
that  of  mayor.     On  the  whole,   if  we 


look  to  letters  or  novels  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, I  think  we  shall  find  that  descrip- 
tions of  office  and  calling  were  far  more 
generally  in  use  as  titles  than  they  are 
now.  That  is  to  say,  the  practice  of 
England  then  came  nearer  than  it  does 
now  to  the  present  practice  of  Germany 
and  America.  .", 

But  the  present  age  has  quite  restored 
the  balance  in  one  department,  namely, 
the  ecclesiastical  one.  A  venerable 
and  memorable  man  died  not  long  ago 
who  had  for  years  been  a  living  protest 
against  modern  changes  in  this  matter. 
All  the  world  has  heard  of  "  Dr. 
Pusey."  Did  any  man  ever  hear  of 
"Canon  Pusey,"  or  "  Professor  Pusey  ?" 
The  words  "  Professor  Pusey"  may  be 
found  in  a  forgotten  pamphlet  by  one 
who  was  anxious  to  be  called  "  Pro- 
fessor" himself  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
words  "  Canon  Pusey"  appeared,  for 
the  first  time  of  their  use  by  human  lips 
or  a  human  pen,  in  one  newspaper  re- 
port of  Dr.  Pusey's  funeral.  In  this 
there  was  nothing  peculiar  to  Dr.  Pusey  ; 
he  was  simply  the  last  survivor  of  his 
generation  ;  his  contemporaries  were 
always  spoken  of  in  the  same  way  as  Dr. 
Bull,  Dr.  Barnes,  and  the  like.  But 
their  successors  are  now  called,  quite 
jauntily,  "  Canon  A."  and  "  Canon  B." 
It  is  always  Canon,  one  may  remark, 
rather  than  "  Professor."  It  was  an 
amusing  and  unconscious  mark  of  change 
to  see  the  other  day  in  a  newspaper  that 
the  life  of  "  Z>r.  Pusey"  was  in  writing 
by  "  Canon  Liddon."  The  author  of 
the  biography  is,  or  lately  was,  just  like 
its  subject,  at  once  doctor,  canon,  and 
professor  ;  but  it  did  not  come  into  the 
newspaper-writer's  head  to  inflict  on  the 
elder  man  the  style  of  yesterday  which 
he  did  inflict  on  the  younger.  It  is  in- 
deed a  strange  result  of  lessening  the 
number  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  stalls 
that,  ever  since  that  change,  the  land 
has  swarmed  with  canons  as  it  never  did 
in  any  earlier  age.  The  capitular  mem- 
bers of  the  new  foundations  used  to  be 
called  prebendaries  ;  but  nobody  talked 
of  "  Prebendary  A.;"  they  were  satis- 
fied to  be  "  Mr."  or  "  Dr.,"  as  might 
happen.  Now  their  style  is  "  Canon," 
and  every  one  of  them  is  called 
"  Canon"  this  or  that.  A  witty  canon 
of  St.  Paul's,  a  learned  prebendary  of 
St,    Peter's,    would     have    thought    it 
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strange  to  be  called  "  Canon  Smith" 
and  "  Prebendary  Milman  ;"  their  suc- 
cessors are  all  "  Canon"  this  and  that. 
But  it  is  only  now  and  then  that 
"  Canon  A.  and  B.,"  whom  we  stumble 
upon  daily,  hold  any  such  historic  post 
as  those  held  by  a  Pusey,  a  Milman,  or 
a  Sydney  Smith.  Such  a  canon  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  a  brand-new  creation 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  an  honorary 
canon  of  Manchester  or  Liverpool. 
Nay,  minor  canons  and  priest  vicars,  if 
they  do  not  call  themselves  "  Canon 
B.,"  are  sometimes  well  pleased  if  any- 
body else  will  call  them  so.  The  dis- 
ease has  even  spread  to  an  ancient  and 
highly  honorable  class,  the  prebendaries 
or  non-residentiary  canons  of  the  old 
foundations.  They  cannot  be  left  be- 
hind all  the  rest,  and  they,  too,  figure 
sometimes  as  "  Canon  A.,"  sometimes 
as  "  Prebendary  B."  Some  of  them 
perhaps  deserve  the  nick-name.  I  have 
heard  an  old-foundation  prebendary 
speak  of  himself  on  a  public  platform  as 
an  "  honori.,ry  canon."  The  climax  of 
all  is  when,  not  a  simple  canon  but  a 
dignitary  of  some  ancient  church,  say  a 
Precentor  of  Lincoln  or  a  Chancellor  of 
Lichfield,  stoops  to  be  spoken  of  in  the 
ruck,  like  the  last  honorary  canon  from 
Newcastle. 

It  is  certainly  hard  to  see  why  one 
clergyman  should  be  spoken  of  as 
"  Canon  A."  while  his  neighbor  is  not 
spoken  of  as  "  Rector  B. "  By  the  Ger- 
man or  American  rule  both  should  be 
spoken  of  by  their  office  ;  by  English 
usage  till  a  few  years  back,  both  should 
be  satisfied  with  "  Dr."  or  "  Mr." 
There  are  plenty  of  ways  of  letting  out 
that  a  man  is  a  canon  or  a  rector  be- 
sides binding  the  description  of  his  office 
as  a  frontlet  on  his  brow.  A  layman 
who  has  no  ambition  to  proclaim  at 
every  moment  of  his  life  either  that  he 
holds  some  local  office  or  that  some  hono- 
rary compliment  has  been  paid  to  him, 
finds  it  hard  to  enter  into  the  fancy  for 
being  called  "  Canon,"  especially  when 
the  man  so  called  is  not  a  real  and  full 
canon,  but  only  some  kind  of  canon 
with  a  difference.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  title  is  very  dear  to  the  clerical 
mind,  dear  above  all  to  the  mind  of 
honorary  canons.  I  heard  one  of  their 
clerical  brethren  the  other  day,  not  to 
be  sure  a  canon  himself,  speak  somewhat 


scornfully  of  some  who  "  love  to  be 
called  of  men,  Canon,  canon."  In  our 
present  survey  the  matter  only  concerns 
us  in  so  far  as  the  variety  of  usage  and 
the  change  of  usage  illustrate  the  incon- 
sistency of  English  practice  in  this  mat- 
ter. But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that,  along  with  this  remarkable  flight 
of  canons  in  the  Church,  there  has  come 
a  no  less  remarkable  flight  of  professors 
in  the  Universities  and  elsewhere. 
They  have  so  often  to  be  spoken  of  that 
they  cannot  always  be  written  at  full 
length.  In  the  pages  of  the  Acad- 
emy for  instance,  "  Prof.  A."  is  ever 
disputing  with  "  Prof.  B."  There  are, 
to  be  sure,  new-fangled  kinds  of  profes- 
sors, just  as  there  are  new-fangled  kinds 
of  canons,  and  the  new-fangled  kinds 
may  perhaps  like  to  be  called  "  Profes- 
sor." But  it  is  hard  to  see  why  a  real 
professor  in  an  ancient  university,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  be  known  as  a  mas- 
ter of  some  branch  of  knowledge,  whose 
name,  one  would  think,  ought  to  be 
enough,  should  care  to  be  labelled  in  this 
sort,  like  an  ambitious  minor  canon. 
Anyhow  the  practice  is  spreading.  The 
most  sensible  professors,  like  the  most 
sensible  canons,  say  that  they  do  not 
want  to  be  called  "Professor;"  but 
people  call  them  "  Professor"  all  the 
same. 

There  are  also,  in  our  more  minute 
dealings  with  ecclesiastical  and  academi- 
cal dignitaries,  one  or  two  delicate  ob- 
servances, which  are  apt  to  puzzle 
strangers.  I  remember  the  odd  effect 
of  a  letter  to  the  head  of  a  college  in 
Oxford,  addressed,  in  the  way  that  in 
America  is  polite,  to  "President  A." 
We  never  say  "  President  A."  We 
may  say  Mr.  or  Dr.  A.,  or  "  The  Presi- 
dent of  "  such  a  college,  according  to 
circumstances  ;  but  "  President  A."  on 
no  account.  That  is  as  long  as  he  is 
alive  ;  for,  in  showing  the  buildings  of 
the  college,  we  should  say  that  such  a 
part  was  built  by  "  President  B."  This 
is  of  course  simply  for  shortness,  to  say 
that  A.  B.  built  the  building  and  that 
A.  B.  was  President.  But  we  con- 
stantly say  "Archdeacon  A."  He  is 
never  cut  down  to  Mr.  or  Dr.,  and  it 
is  only  in  rather  formal  language  that 
we  say  "The  Archdeacon  of"  such  a 
place.  But  the  Dean  is  always  "  The 
Dean  of"  so-and-so  ;  unless  when,  as  in 
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a  review,  he  has  to  be  mentioned  several 
times  and  the  full  description  becomes 
wearisome.  Then  he  may  sink  into 
"  Dean  A."  or  even  "  Dr.  A."  This 
may  be  because  the  Dean  commonly 
stands  by  himself  in  the  diocese,  while 
of  archdeacons  there  commonly  are 
several.  The  last  new  thing  in  ecclesi- 
astical titles  is  the  "  Bishop  Designate." 
Or  rather  he  is  not  the  last  new  thing, 
for  several  still  newer  things  have  been 
formed  after  his  likeness,  down  even  to 
a  "  Curate  Designate."  The  "Bishop 
Designate"  is  a  creature  of  advertise- 
ments. I  perfectly  well  remember  his 
beginnings.  Some  publisher  was  adver- 
tising the  writings  of  a  clergyman 
named,  but  not  yet  consecrated,  to  some 
Irish  or  colonial  see.  His  proper  de- 
scription of  course  was  "  Bishop-elect  ;" 
but  the  advertiser  fancied  that  there 
could  not  be  a  Bishop-elect  where  there 
was  only  one  elector,  so  he  invented  the 
name  of  "  Bishop  Designate."  The 
thing  took  ;  only  the  name  presently 
changed  its  meaning.  It  is  now  used  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  English  bishop 
to  express  a  stage  earlier  than  "  Bishop- 
elect,"  a  stage  namely  when  no  legal  or 
ecclesiastical  step  has  yet  been  taken  to 
make  him  into  a  bishop.  The  Bishop 
Designate  is  one  who  has  simply  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Prime  Minister, 
which  as  yet  makes  no  difference  what- 
ever in  his  actual  legal  or  ecclesiastical 
position,  though  it  certainly  makes  it 
highly  probable  that  he  will  before  long 
be  recommended  by  the  Crown,  elected 
by  the  chapter,  and  confirmed  and  con- 
secrated by  the  Metropolitan.  Long 
before  even  the  first  of  those  steps  has 
been  taken,  people  now  call  him  "  Bish- 
op Designate"  quite  gravely,  as  if  it 
were  an  established  legal  or  canonical 
description,  instead  of  the  device  of  an 
advertiser  not  many  years  back.  I  have 
seen  the  nickname  used  in  a  formal  uni- 
versity notice,  and  I  saw  the  other  day 
in  the  Court  Circular  something  about 
the  "  Dean  of  Windsor  Designate." 
The  oddest  thing  of  all  was  a  serious 
discussion  in  a  newspaper  as  to  "  the 
legal  status  of  a  Bishop  Designate,"  as 
if  there  really  was  such  a  creature  /'// 
reruni  natura. 

And  now  comes  the  case  of  the  wives 
of  those  persons,  great  and  small,  who 
bear  titles  which  are  or  were  names  of 


office.  In  England  we  are  rather  hard 
upon  them.  We  have  already  noticed 
that  the  English  Earl  has  no  English 
woman  of  like  title  to  accompany  him  ; 
he  is  accompanied  by  a  French  Coun- 
tess. He  thus  stands  distinguished 
from  the  Duke  and  the  Viscount,  who 
are  themselves  French  as  well  as  their 
wives.  The  truth  is  that  no  purely 
English  title  of  office  has  or  ever  had  a 
feminine  form.  In  early  times  it  never 
came  into  any  man's  head  that  a  man's 
pur-ly  official  position  could  be  shared 
by  his  wife.  Let  us  begin  at  the  top. 
The  King's  wife  was  called  Regina  in 
Latin  from  the  beginning  ;  but  there  is 
no  English  word  answering  to  Regina  ; 
we  have  not,  and  never  had,  any  word 
like  the  German  Konigin.  The  Queen 
is  simply  quee)i  {rd'c/i),  woman,  wife 
— the  highest  of  wives  in  her  husband's 
kingdom.  So  the  earl's  wife  was  simply 
the  earl's  wife  ;  the  Norman  style  of 
Countess  came  in  to  fill  up  what  was 
now  thought  a  defect.  So  with  all 
strictly  English  titles,  Knight,  Sheriff, 
Portreeve,  Alderman.  They  have  no 
feminines  ;  in  most  cases  the  wife  does 
not  share  her  husband's  dignity.  But 
the  Mayor,  bearing  a  French  title,  has 
his  Mayoress,  just  as  the  Duke  has  his 
Duchess.  The  Mayoress  is  a  singular  ex- 
ception to  the  almost  universal  law  that 
any  dignity  which  still  remains  really 
official  is  not  shared  by  the  wife.  A 
newly-appointed  Lord  Chancellor  takes 
his  place  above  dukes  ;  his  wife,  the 
junior  baroness,  is  far  from  taking  her 
place  above  duchesses.  Indeed  his 
place  would  be  exactly  the  same  were 
he  not  created  a  peer  at  all,  so  that  his 
wife  would  remain  the  wife  of  a  mere 
knight  or  esquire.  Great  is  the  abiding 
dignity  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  ; 
greater  still  the  passing  dignity  of  the 
Sheriff  of  the  county.  But  their  wives 
have  no  share  in  their  glories  ;  they  re- 
main the  wives  of  esquires,  gentlemen 
by  coat- armor,  or  gentlemen  by  profes- 
sion, as  may  happen.  It  is  certainly 
striking  that,  while  a  duke  yields  prece- 
dence to  an  archbishop,  the  archbishop's 
wife,  if  she  be  simply  the  archbishop's 
wife,  ought  to  yield  precedence  to  the 
daughters  of  a  knight.  But  this  ex- 
treme case  is  the  natural  carrying  out  of 
a  law  from  which  the  Mayoress  alone 
has  contrived  to  set  herself  free.     How 
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she  found  the  means  to  obtain  this  free- 
dom, it  IS  for  municipal  anticjuaries  to 
tell  us. 

Now  in  this  matter  vve  stand  opposed 
to  the  practice  both  of  Germany  and  of 
America.  The  language  which  has 
made  a  feminine  for  Kd/iitr  has  made  a 
feminine  for  most  lesser  titles.  There 
is  a  "  Frau  Professorin,"  just  as  there  is, 
or  was,  a  "  Madame  la  Marechale." 
American  practice,  unable  to  coin 
feminines  with  the  same  ease,  gives  us 
"  Mrs.  Senator"  and  "  Mrs.  Professor." 
Such  descriptions  are  not  now  thought 
polite  in  England.  But  I  suspect  that 
they  are  simply  obsolete.  It  might  be 
worth  the  while  of  some  one  who  has  time 
for  such  minute  researches  to  find  out 
when  they  came  in  and  when  they  died 
out. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  with 
titles,  great  and  small,  all  of  which  were 
in  their  origin  strictly  official.  And  vve 
have  been  dealing  with  titles  all  of 
which  take  a  substantive  shape.  But 
we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
substantives,  and  the  subject  of  adjec- 
tive titles  we  have  not  touched  at  all. 
Another  time  we  may  find  something  to 
say  on  both  classes,  both  the  titles 
which  are  not  strictly  official  and  the 
adjective  titles  or  honorary  epithets. 
Nor  must  we  forget  a  class  perhaps 
more  curious  than  either,  what  we  may 
call  titles  of  circumlocution.  All  these 
have  something  in  common  with  one 
another,  and  distinct  from  that  class  of 
titles  which  in  the  beginning  were 
simple  descriptioi  s  of  ofiice. 

11. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  some 
classes  of  titles  distinct  from  those 
which  are  strictly  official.  One  of  those 
classes  however,  though  its  origin  seems 
to  be  different  from  that  of  the  strictly 
official  titles,  has  much  in  common 
with  them.  These  are  the  titles  which 
express  a  rank  or  relation  rather  than  an 
office,  but  which  agree  with  the  titles  of 
office  in  being  substantives  put  before 
the  name.  Of  these  we  have  two  in 
England  the  use  of  which  always  puz- 
zles foreigners.  One  of  them  is  of  the 
purest  English  birth.  The  other,  hard 
as  Frenchmen  now  find  it  to  use  it 
rightly,  is  in  its  origin  distinctly 
French.     I  mean  the  titles  of  Lord  and 


Sir.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
Lord  is  pure  English,  the  ancient 
/liaford,  while  Sir  is  one  of  the  endless 
forms  of  Senior.  The  two  may  pass  as 
the  English  and  French  translation  of 
one  another.  But  in  modern  use  they 
have  parted  off  a  good  deal.  Sir  at 
first  sight  seems  to  be  inferior  to  Lord, 
and,  strictly  as  a  title,  it  is  so  ;  but,  as 
a  mode  of  address,  it  is  the  special  pos- 
session of  those  for  whom  lord  is  now 
thought  too  lowly.  One  point  needs  to 
be  specially  insisted  on,  that  the  title  of 
/(7/7/hasnot  necessarily  anything  to  do 
with  peerage.  All  peers  are  lords,  but 
there  are  many  lords  who  are  not  peers. 
The  King's  Chancellor,  his  Treasurer, 
his  Chamberlain,  his  High  Admiral,  the 
President  of  his  Privy  Council,  certain 
of  the  higher  Judges,  all  English  Judges 
when  actually  on  the  bench,  Scottish 
Judges  at  all  times.  Lieutenants  of 
counties,  the  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and 
his  L^eputy,  the  Mayors  of  London  and 
York,  the  Provosts  of  several  Scottish 
cities,  the  Rectors  of  Scottish  Univer- 
sities, the  younger  sons  of  dukes  and 
marquesses,  all  these  are  lords  by  some 
rule,  by  law  or  by  courtesy,  many  of 
them  without  being  peers,  and,  when 
they  are  peers,  without  any  reference  to 
their  peerage.  A  bishop's  title  of  lord 
has  not,  as  many  people  fancy,  any- 
thing to  do  with  his  peerage  ;  it  belongs 
equally  to  bishops  who  have  seats  in 
Parliament  and  to  bishops  who  have  not. 
Some  such  title,  Dominus,  Monseigneur, 
Despotcs,  is  given  to  bishops  every- 
where. We  have  even  corporate  lords. 
The  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  the 
Commissioners  for  executing  the  offices 
of  Lord  High  Treasurer  and  Lord  High 
Admiral,  are  "  my  lords"  collectively  ; 
and,  in  the  two  latter  cases,  the  man 
himself,  though  he  be  not  called  Lord 
A.  or  B.,  is  called  "  a  lord"  of  the 
Treasury  or  the  Admiralty.  Mean- 
while the  Scottish  form  laird  has  stuck 
so  much  more  closely  than  any  of  these 
to  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  that 
people  sometimes  forget  that  it  is  the 
same  word.  The  English  lord  of  the 
manor  indeed  abides,  but  his  lordship  is 
much  less  prominent  than  that  of  his 
Scottish  brother,  and  he  is  at  least 
never  addressed  by  his  lordly  title. 
"  Sir,"  as  every  one  knows,  when  used 
as  a  title,  as  distinguished  from  a  mode 
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of  address,  is  now  confined  to  knights, 
including  of  course  the  hereditary- 
knight,  the  baronet.  But  it  had 
formerly  a  wider  use  ;  it  belonged  to 
priests  as  well  as  to  knights  ;  in  the 
Universities  Sir  in  English,  Dominus  in 
Latin,  was  the  title  of  a  bachelor  of  arts, 
a  trace  of  which  is  seen  yearly  in  the 
Cambridge  tripos,  where  printers  have  a 
tendency  to  turn  the  traditional  Ds  into 
Dr.  In  this  last  case  Sir  is  attached  to 
the  surname,  while  in  every  other  case  it 
cleaves  inseparably  to  the  Christian 
name,  and  does  not  complain  if  the  sur- 
name is  cast  aside.  So  it  was  with  its 
old  Italian  forms  Ser  and  Messer  ;  so  it 
is  with  the  Spanish  Dim,  the  representa- 
tive of  Dominus^  as  Sir  is  of  Senior. 
But  Monsieur  and  Monseigneiu\  essen- 
tially the  same  word  as  the  English  and 
Italian  title,  are  used  in  a  different  way. 

Now  these  titles  of  Sir  and  Lord  can 
hardly  be  called  titles  of  office.  They 
express  a  rank  or  a  relation  rather  than 
an  office  in  the  strict  sense.  They  are 
largely  titles  of  compliment.  They 
differ  from  the  plain  "  Mr."  with  which 
we  set  out  in  that  they  do  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  man  who  bears  them. 
But  they  tell  it  only  in  a  secondary  and 
indirect  way,  by  use  and  association 
rather  than  by  clear  description.  They 
do  not  give  us  his  direct  definition,  as  a 
man's  definition  is  given  when  he  is 
called  King,  Earl,  Bishop,  or  Captain. 
If  a  knight  were  called  "  Knight  A.,"  it 
would  be  a  direct  title  of  office,  so  far 
as  knighthood  can  be  called  an  office  ; 
but  "  Sir  A."  is  rather  a  mere  title  of 
compliment  to  which  knights  have  a 
right  by  usage.  In  fact  '*  Lord"  and 
"Sir,"  with  their  feminines  "Lady" 
and  "  Dame,"  come  much  nearer  than 
the  other  class  of  titles,  to  plain  "  Mr.," 
"Mrs.,"  and  "Miss."  Instead  of 
plain  John,  a  man  is  called  Mr.  John, 
Sir  John,  or  Lord  John.  He  is  called 
in  each  way  according  to  certain  arbi- 
trary rules  which  do  practically  tell  us 
something  about  him  ;  but  they  do  not 
tell  it  in  the  same  direct  way  as  King 
John,  Earl  John,  and  Bishop  John. 

Titles  of  this  kind  seem  to  come  from 
the  practice  of  self-abasement  grafted  on 
the  relation  which  bound  a  man  to  his 
lord  in  the  strict  sense.  By  self-abase- 
ment I  mean  the  custom,  characteristi- 
cally but  not    exclusively  oriental,    by 


which  a  man  in  speaking  to  another, 
ostentatiously  sets  himself  down  and 
sets  up  the  man  to  whom  he  is  speaking. 
We  are  familiar  with  this  in  the  language 
of  the  Old  Testament  ;  the  patriarch, 
full  of  Eastern  hospitality,  greets  the 
passing  stranger  as  his  lord,  and  calls 
himself  the  passing  stranger's  servant. 
But  we  do  exactly  the  same  thing, 
though  we  hardly  think  of  it,  not  only 
when  we  sign  ourselves  anybody's 
"obedient  servant,''  but  when  we  call 
anybody,  not  only  "  my  lord,"  but 
simple  "  sir."  Still  neither  we  nor  the 
patriarchs  go  quite  so  far  as  those 
nations  in  whose  tongue  the  pronoun 
ego  has  no  place,  but  who  use  in  its 
stead  "little  man,"  "thief,"  or  some 
other  title  of  self-disparagement.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  we  find  nothing  of 
this  in  the  old  Greek  or  Italian  common- 
wealths. The  mediaeval  and  modern  in- 
stances grow  out  of  the  old  Teutonic  re- 
lation between  a  man  and  his  lord,  the 
relation  of  homage  {/io!niniuni,  Jwm- 
jnage),  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word. 
If  a  man  is  not  really  your  lord,  it  is 
only  civil  to  speak  to  him — sometimes 
to  speak  of  him — as  if  he  were.  Any- 
how he  is  most  likely  lord  to  somebody 
else  ;  so  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  speak  of 
him  as  a  lord.  Now  our  English 
hlaford  has  two  Latin  equivalents.  The 
older  one  is  senior,  one  of  that  endless 
class  of  words,  from  alderman  to  sheikh, 
in  which,  in  almost  all  tongues,  age  is 
taken  as  implying  authority.  In  Latin 
use  Senior  gave  way  to  Dominus,  a  word 
more  directly  expressing  authority  than 
senior,  though  the  special  notion  of  a 
master  of  slaves  had  passed  away  from 
it.  But  senior  did  not  die  out  till  it  had 
brought  forth  an  abundant  crop  of  de- 
scendants in  the  Romance  languages, 
signor,  seilor,  seigneur,  and  the  con- 
tracted forms  ser,  sieur,  sire,  sir. 
Dominus  has  been  less  fruitful  :  yet  we 
have  Don,  Donna,  and  Dame,  the  latter, 
be  it  remembered,  originally  standing 
for  dominus  no  less  than  for  dontina. 
All  these  titles  imply  that  he  to  whom 
they  are  applied  stands,  or  is  for  cour- 
tesy's sake  supposed  to  stand,  in  the  re- 
lation of  lord — hlaford,  senior,  dominus 
— to  the  person  who  is  speaking.  The 
personal  relation  is  professed  in  many 
forms  of  address;  "  J/y  lord," 
"  J/t^;/seisneur"        or        "  J/^-z/sieur, " 
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"  J/^'jser,"  "  Mein  Ilerr,"  are  forms 
which  in  strictness  can  l)e  used  only  by 
one  who  is  the  man  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  speaks.  It  is  simply  the  ca- 
price of  custom  which  has  given  special 
applications  to  several  of  these  forms, 
lifting  some  of  them  very  high  among 
titles  of  dignity,  while  others — like 
donna  in  its  common  Italian  sense — have 
become  the  common  property  of  all 
mankind. 

In  English  usage  we  may  start  from 
dominus.  We  may  take  lord  z%  its  Eng- 
lish, Messire,  Monsieur,  Sire,  Sir  (the 
spellings  of  course  are  many),  as  its 
French  translation.  Gradually  the  Eng 
lish  and  the  French  words  settle  down 
into  the  parts  allotted  to  them  by  exist- 
ing usage.  In  England,  except  in  half- 
forgotten  University  usage.  Sir,  as  a 
title,  now  never  sinks  below  the  rank  of 
knighthood.  Indeed  it  belongs  to  the 
rank  of  knighthood  in  a  special  way. 
One  might  have  thought  tliat  those  sons 
of  peers  who  do  not  bear  the  title  of 
lord,  the  younger  sons  of  earls  and  all 
the  suns  of  viscounts  and  barons,  rank- 
ing as  they  do  above  knights,  would  at 
least  have  borne  as  high  a  title.  But  in 
present  usage  no  peer's  son  is  called 
Sir,  unless  he  is  admitted  to  some 
knightly  order.  He  has  his  complimen- 
tary adjective,  which  we  shall  come  to 
presently,  but  he  has  no  complimentary 
substantive,  no  title  strictly  so  called, 
save  that  which  he  shares  with  the  com- 
mon herd.  Here  is  another  English 
peculiarity.  In  France  Monsieur  sinks 
to  be  the  description  of  everybody,  save 
those  for  whom  Sieur  alone  is  thought 
good  enough.  To  discharge  the  modern 
function  of  Monsieur,  a  title  of  another 
origin,  but  nearly  equivalent  meaning, 
has  grown  up  in  England,  that  of 
Master.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace 
its  beginnings,  which  are  not  at  first 
sight  so  clear  as  those  of  Sir  and  Lord. 
Magisier  is  strictly  an  academical  title, 
and  one  higher  than  Dominus.  In 
France  Maitre  is  the  distinctive  title  of 
a  barrister.  But  in  England  it  has 
passed  away  from  all  learned  associa- 
tions to  become  the  description  of  all 
whom  it  is  thought  uncivil  to  call  simply 
by  their  names,  but  who  have  no  claim 
to  any  higher  title.  And  among  those 
come  many  who,  as  far  as  precedence 
goes,  rank  far  higher  than  som.e  who  do 


bear  higher  titles.  The  peer's  son  of 
the  lower  degrees,  the  privy  councillor, 
therefore  in  many  cases  the  actual  ruler 
of  the  land,  is,  in  ordinary  talk,  in  all 
but  very  formal  description,  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  ordinary  men.  Here 
is  a  sort  of  puzzle  for  foreigners.  How 
is  it  that  in  a  land  where  there  are  men 
called  Sir  and  Lord,  Earl  and  Duke, 
the  man  who  can  practically  make  all  of 
these,  is  not  at  least  Sir  or  Lord  him- 
self ?  He  doubtless  has  a  lofty  adjec- 
tive description,  but  that  is  confined  to 
formal  use  ;  it  is  not  heard  every  time 
he  is  spoken  of.  "  Mr.  Gladstone," 
plain  "  Mr.,"  like  any  other  man,  is  a 
stumbling-block  to  many  an  intelligent 
foreigner.  I  have  known  foreign 
papers  cut  the  knot  by  habitually  speak- 
ing of  "  Lord  CTladstone."  And  about 
this  same  title  of  "  Master,"  we  have  a 
small  puzzle  at  home.  Spelled  and 
sounded  the  ordinary  way,  it  has  come 
to  be  descriptive  of  a  little  boy  ;  it  is 
only  when  written  in  its  contracted 
shape  and  uttered  with  its  special  sound 
that  it  is  thought  fit  to  describe  the 
boy's  father.  Why  this  is  we  need  not 
go  on  to  ask.  De  ?nifiimis  71071  curat 
lex. 

But  now  comes  another  of  our 
anomalies,  one  which  greatly  puzzles 
European  continentals,  and  which  is 
not  always  fully  grasped  even  by  our 
American  kinsfolk.  This  is  the  nature 
of  the  Esquire.  A  class  of  people  are 
habitually  called  plain  "  Mr."  in  ordi- 
nary talk,  who  would  be  greatly  offended 
if  their  letters  were  so  addressed.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  those  who  claim  a 
higher  adjective  description  ;  I  mean 
those  who  are  spoken  of  as  "  Mr.  A. 
B.,"  but  who,  in  any  formal  descrip- 
tion, from  the  address  of  a  letter  up- 
ward, must  be  described  as  "A.  B. 
Esq."  In  itself  Esquire,  like  Knight, 
is  a  title,  if  not  of  office,  of  something 
very  like  office  ;  and  it  would  not  have 
been  wonderful  if  it  had  been  usual  to 
call  men  "  Knight  A."  and  "  Esquire 
B."  But  "  Knight  A."  seems  never  to 
have  been  in  use  ;  and  "  Esquire."  or 
rather  "  'Squire  B."  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  ever  been  in  polite  use.  Men 
like  Hampden,  who  would  have  ranked 
as  nobles  anywhere  out  of  the  British 
kingdoms,  were  simply  "  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, "and  the  like.     To  be  sure  ' '  Mr. 
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was  then  more  of  a  distinct  title  than  it 
is  now.  I  have  seen  somewhere  in  the 
early  records  of  a  New  England  colony, 
an  order  in  which,  among  other  pains 
and  penalties  decreed  against  a  certain 
man,  it  is  forbidden  to  speak  of  him  any 
longer  as  "  Mr."  Possibly,  though 
used  to  be  spoken  of  as  "  Mr.,"  he  did 
not  hold  the  technical  rank  of 
"  Esquire."  For  Esquire  is  a  technical 
rank,  as  much  as  Earl  or  Knight  ;  and 
one  odd  thing  is  that,  when  the  word, 
in  a  contracted  shape,  is  put  before  a 
name,  it  means  something  different  from 
that  technical  rank.  Many  people  put 
"  Esq."  after  their  names,  not  by  mere 
assumption  or  conventionality,  but  of 
perfect  right,  to  whom  no  living  soul 
would  ever  think  of  tacking  on 
"  'Squire"  before  their  names. 
"  'Squire  A."  marks  a  position  which, 
if  not  strictly  official,  certainly  comes 
very  near  to  it,  a  position  which  is  not 
held  by  all  who  are  described  as  Esquires 
even  by  strict  formal  right.  But  the 
thing  that  most  puzzles  the  foreigner  is 
the  presence  of  the  distinctive  title  after 
the  name,  or  rather  its  absence  'oefore 
the  name.  He  is  ready  to  write  "  Mr. 
A.  B.  Esq.;"  it  is  hard  to  persuade  him 
to  write  "A.  B.  Esq.,"  with  nothing 
before  the  A.  B.  And  no  wonder,  for 
it  is  a  description  altogether  without 
parallel  among  continental  descriptions. 
We  are  so  used  to  it  that  we  hardly  think 
of  its  singularity.  It  fails  to  do,  at  least 
it  seems  as  if  it  were  going  to  fail  to  do, 
the  very  thing  which  titles  are  invented 
to  do.  "  Lord,"  "  Sir,"  "  Mr."  stand 
as  guardians  before  the  name,  to  show 
that  the  mere  name  is  not  going  to  be 
used.  But  the  name  of  the  esquire 
stands  bare,  without  any  protection. 
We  do  in  fact  call  him  by  his  mere  name, 
though  we  stick  on  his  description  after- 
ward. "  Esquire"  has  no  feminine  ; 
otherwise  it  would  be  curious  to  see 
whether  a  woman's  name  could  be 
allowed  to  stand  unsheltered  in  the  same 
way.  How  singular  our  treatment  of 
the  esquire  is  seen  at  once  if  we  fancy  a 
like  treatment  of  the  rank  next  above 
him.  We  speak  of  a  man  as  "  Mr.  A. 
B.,"  and  we  address  our  letters  to  him 
"A.  B.,  Esq."  It  would  be  an  exact 
parallel,  if  we  spoke  of  a  man  as  "  Sir 
A.  B."  and  addressed  our  letters  to  him 
"A.  B.,  Knight." 


Again  we  come  to  the  case  of  the  wives. 
Our  Old-English ///a/^/-^/,  as  expressing 
a  rank  or  relation  rather  than  strictly  an 
office,  has,  unlike  the  King  and  the 
Earl,  a  feminine.  Without  raising  any 
minute  philological  questions,  Hlafdige 
is  practically  the  feminine  of  Ulaford. 
And  it  abides  so  still  ;  the  softened 
form  of  Lady  is  still,  in  grammar  at  least 
if  not  in  usage,  the  feminine  of  Lord 
and  of  Lord  only.  But  the  practical 
use  of  the  name  has  been  very  shifting. 
In  early  times  the  lady  had  rather  a 
tendency  to  soar  higher  than  the  lord  ; 
in  later  times  she  has  rather  had  a  ten- 
dency to  sink  beneath  him.  When 
queenship,  so  to  speak,  was  abolished 
among  the  West-Saxons,  the  King's  wife 
became  the  Lady.  The  title  was  there- 
fore lower  than  that  of  Queen  ;  but  it 
was  so  high  that,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  ^thelflaed  Lady  of  the  Mercians, 
it  is  never  given  to  any  but  the  wives  of 
kings.  The  wife  of  the  reigning  king  is 
"  the  Lady  ;"  she  whom  we  should  now 
call  a  Queen  Dowager  was  then  known 
by  the  homelier  style  of  "  the  Old 
Lady."  So,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  Lady  was,  down  into  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  true  English  style 
for  the  younger  daughters  and  the  nieces 
of  a  king.  In  the  peerage  Lord  and 
Lady  exactly  answer  to  one  another.  If 
in  one  case  they  seem  not  to  do  so,  if 
the  daughters  of  an  earl  are  called  Lady 
while  their  younger  brothers  are  not 
called  Lord,  it  is  because  all  daughters 
rank  with  their  elder  brother  and  not 
with  their  younger.  Lady,  like  Lord, 
is  used  vaguely  for  all  ranks  of  the 
peerage  under  Duke,  and  in  a  special 
way  for  its  lowest  rank.  It  is  when  we 
get  below  the  peerage  that  the  laxer  use 
of  the  word  begins.  As  Dominus  parted 
oil  into  English  Lord  and  French  67/%  so 
Domina  parted  off  into  English  Ladya.x\A 
French  Dame.  Lord  and  Lady,  Sir 
and  Dame,  should  in  strictness  go  to- 
gether. And  so  in  formal  style  they 
do  ;  the  wife  of  Sir  John  is  properly 
Dame  Mary.  It  is  doubtless  by  a  bit 
of  man's  homage  to  woman  that  she  is  in 
common  speech  raised  to  the  style  of 
Lady,  while  her  husband  is  never  raised 
to  the  style  of  Lord.  And  those  who 
report  court  ceremonies,  who  surely 
ought  to  "  know  their  own  foolish  busi- 
ness," jumble  together  under  the  com- 
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mon  head  of  "  Ladies,"  the  wives  of 
knights,  the  wives  of  barons,  and  the 
daughters  of  dukes,  marquesses,  and 
earls.  Dame  Mary  has  no  place  in 
such  exalted  company,  and  the  other  two 
classes  of  Ladies  may  teach  us  a  lesson 
in  the  difference  between  mere  prece- 
dence and  substantial  privilege.  Lady 
Mary  A.,  the  duke  or  earl's  daughter, 
goes  before  Lady  B.,  the  baron's  wife. 
But  let  them  be  charged  with  treason  or 
felony,  and  the  baron's  wife  can  claim 
to  be  tried  by  the  House  of  Lords,  while 
the  earl's  daughter  must  be  tried  by  a 
jury  like  any  other  woman. 

Lady  then,  even  as  a  title,  has  come 
down,  in  common  use  at  least,  a  step 
lower  than  Lord.  And,  when  not  used 
strictly  as  a  title,  it  has  sunk  lower 
again.  It  has  perhaps  not  sunk  quite 
so  low  as  some  words  which  in  strictness 
translate  it,  certainly  not  so  low  as  Italian 
donna,  perhaps  not  quite  so  low  as 
French  da7ne.  Still  to  most  minds  Lady 
is  the  feminine,  not  of  Lord,  but  of 
Gentleman.  The  gentleman's  rightful 
companion,  the  gentleicoman,  seems  to 
have  vanished  altogether.  And  some 
people  seem,  even  on  very  formal  occa- 
sions, to  forget  that  the  Lady  is  the 
rightful  companion  only  of  the  Lord. 
When  men  were  debating  as  to  the  pro- 
posal to  confer  the  title  of  Empress  on 
our  present  Sovereign,  a  public  meeting 
was  held  in  a  great  English  city  for  the 
discussion  of  the  question.  Some  pro- 
posed "  Sovereign  Lady  of  India"  as  a 
more  becoming  title.  To  this  one 
speaker  objected.  He  was  a  barrister 
by  calling,  and  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
a  zealous  Churchman.  He  might  there- 
fore be  expected  to  know  both  his  law- 
books and  his  prayer-book.  Yet  he  op- 
posed the  style  of  "  Sovereign  Lady,"  on 
the  ground  that,  when  there  was  a  king, 
he  would  have  to  be  called  "  Sovereign 
Gentleman."  His  hearers,  wiser  than 
himself,  shouted  "  Sovereign  Lord." 
But  the  man  of  law  remained  uncon- 
vinced ;  "  Sovereign  Gentleman"  was 
the  one  masculine  of  "  Sovereign 
Lady,"  and  "  Sovereign  Gentleman  of 
India"  was  a  style  that  would  never  do. 

We  have  thus  far  dealt  with  titles 
which  are  more  or  less  descriptive,  both 
those  which  strictly  express  office  and 
those  which  express  something  which  is 
not  exactly  office,  but  which  still  has 
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much  in  common  with  office,  some  kind 
of  rank  or  relation.  But  whatever  they 
express,  they  express  directly  by  plain 
substantives  ranging  from  King  to  Mas- 
ter. And  the  lower  in  rank  we  get,  the 
further  we  get  from  the  strict  descrip- 
tion of  office,  the  more  we  come  across 
the  mere  love  of  titles  as  titles,  the  seek- 
ing for  something  to  avoid  the  simple 
use  of  the  name.  But  this  feeling 
comes  in  also  in  formulae  which  avoid 
using  the  simple  title  of  office.  It  was 
hardly  respectful  at  any  time  to  address 
a  man  simply  as  "  King,"  "  Earl,"  or 
"  Bishop."  Dominus,  hlaford,  and 
their  equivalents,  come  in  from  the  very 
beginning  as  appendages.  We  do  not 
say  "  Rex,"  but  "  Dominus  Rex,"  not 
"  Bishop,"  but  "  Lord  Bishop."  The 
Dominus  is  an  inheritance  from  the  later 
Empire,  and  hlaford  is  simply  its  trans- 
lation. When  King  Edward  tells  Earl 
Roger  Bigod  that  he  shall  either  go  or 
hang,  and  Earl  Roger  answers  that  he 
will  neither  go  nor  hang,  they  are  still 
very  civil  to  one  another.  One  would 
like  to  hear  them  in  the  French,  or  per- 
haps rather  English,  that  they  spoke  ; 
in  Latin  they  call  each  other  "  domine 
rex"  and  "  domine  comes."  In  truth, 
to  shout  after  an  earl,  "  Earl,"  is  much 
the  same  as  to  shout  after  another  man 
"  John."  We  hardly  call  a  duke, 
"  Duke,"  the  first  time  we  are  intro- 
duced to  him.  If  we  mean  to  be  at 
all  formal,  some  handle  is  needed, 
and  "  Dominus,"  "  Lord,"  sometimes 
"  Sir,"  serves  the  turn.  Still  we  are 
thus  far  dealing  with  plain  substantives, 
whose  use  is  largely  modified  by  the 
feeling  which  craves  some  kind  of  mere 
title,  but  which  are  not  called  into  being 
by  that  feeling.  There  are  two  other 
classes  of  titles  which  are  called  into 
being  by  this  feeling  and  by  nothing 
else,  titles  which  are  not  in  themselves 
descriptive,  which  tell  nothing  about 
the  man  to  whom  they  are  applied,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  by  arbitrary  modern  usage 
they  have  become  appropriated  to  cer- 
tain ranks  and  offices.  Of  these  there 
are  two  classes.  There  are  circumlocu- 
tions, when  a  man  is  pointed  at  in- 
directly by  some  quality  which  he  is 
supposed  to  possess,  as  Grace,  IMajesty, 
or  Holiness  ;  and  there  are  adjective 
titles,  honorary  epithets,  which  also,  ac- 
cording to  their  grammatical  construc- 
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tion,  attribute  to  him  some  quality  ; 
such  are  Noble,  Honorable,  Reverend. 
Now  titles  of  this  kind  are  not  descrip- 
tive, except  so  far  as  one  circumlocution 
and  epithet  is  conventionally  assigned 
to  one  rank,  and  another  circumlocu- 
tion and  epithet  to  another  rank.  They 
do  not,  like  the  strict  titles  of  office, 
describe  the  man  by  the  force  of  their 
own  meaning.  They  are  merely  com- 
plimentary, and  nothing  more.  In  their 
present  strict  systematic  use  they  are 
very  modern.  In  a  laxer  use  they  can 
be  traced  up  to  the  very  beginnings  of 
European  civilization. 

These  two  classes  of  purely  compli- 
mentary titles,  adjective  and  substan- 
tive, differ  from  the  official  and  quasi- 
official  titles  in  this  that,  till  usage  fixes 
them,  they  are  in  their  own  nature 
flexible.  Directly  to  announce  the  fact 
that  a  man  is  a  duke  or  an  earl,  you 
must  call  him  duke  or  earl,  and  nothing 
else.  But,  if  you  wish  to  tickle  his  ears 
or  the  ears  of  anybody  else  with 
a  sounding  circumlocution  or  a  flattering 
adjective,  you  have,  till  custom  ordains 
otherwise,  an  absolutely  free  choice. 
There  are  endless  ways  of  describing  a 
great  man  by  circumlocution.  Some 
formulae,  to  be  sure,  may  seem  special- 
ly appropriate  to  particular  callings. 
"  Your  Holiness"  seems  more  suited  to 
a  bishop  than  to  a  general,  and  "  Your 
Valiancy"  seems  more  suited  to  a  gen- 
eral than  to  a  bishop.  But  with 
Majesty,  Grace,  Eminence,  Excellency, 
Highness,  Magnificence,  Honor,  Wor- 
ship, and  plenty  more  of  the  same  kind, 
there  is  really  free  choice.  Association 
makes  some  of  these  sound  much 
higher  than  others  ;  but  it  is  merely 
association.  They  all  in  a  general  way 
express  pre-eminence  over  mankind  in 
general,  without  saying  so  definitely  as 
"  Holiness"  or  "  Valiancy"  what  kind 
of  pre-eminence  it  is.  It  is  often 
hard  to  make  people  understand  how 
very  modern  these  circumlocutions  are 
in  their  modern  fixed  use.  To  some 
minds  they  seem,  like  the  lawyers' 
notions  about  lords  of  manors  and 
hereditary  kingship,  to  have  their 
root  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  I 
have  seen  a  story-book  in  which  an 
yEtheling  of  the  tenth  century  is  ad- 
dressed as  "  Your  Royal  Highness."  A 
late  biographer   of  Anselm  was  clearly 


puzzled  because  Anselm  called  a  cardi- 
nal "Your  Holiness,"  while  he  gave 
some  other  circumlocution  to  the  pope. 
The  ignorance  of  the  man  of  the 
eleventh  century  was  accordingly  cor- 
rected by  the  better  lights  of  the  man  of 
the  nineteenth.  The  plain  fact  is  that, 
for  many  centuries,  it  was  usual  to  call 
a  great  man  something  that  had  a  fine 
sound,  but  there  was  no  rule  as  to  what 
he  was  to  be  called.  A  man  would 
have  thought  himself  lacking  in  inven- 
tion if  he  had  always  called  the  same 
great  man  by  the  same  circumlocution. 
Orderic  makes  Tostig  address  Harold 
Hardrada  as  "  vestra  majestas  ;"  but  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  think  that 
Harold  Hardrada  was,  like  a  modern 
king,  used  to  be  always  called  "  Your 
Majesty,"  and  never  anything  else. 
"  Majestas"  was  the  particular  word 
which  came  into  Tostig' s  (or  rather 
Orderic's)  head  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment ;  but  "  celsitudo,"  "  sublimitas," 
"  magnificentia,"  "  excellentia,"  any- 
thing else  that  had  a  good  sound,  might 
have  come  into  his  head  just  as  easily, 
and  would  have  done  just  as  well. 
"  Majesty" — that  is  %\TC\'^\y  greatness — is 
applied  to  smaller  people  than  kings, 
and  kings  are  called  by  other  circumlo- 
cutions besides  "  Majesty."  There  is 
no  real  difference  between  sa  Grandeur^ 
the  style  of  a  French  archbishop,  and 
that  which  is  now  the  exclusive  style  of 
a  king.  As  late  as  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  First,  the  Sovereign  was  still 
indifferently  called  "  Majesty,"  "  High- 
ness" and  "  Grace."  "  Majesty"  and 
"  Highness"  both  appear  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  English  Bible.  It  is  simply 
usage  which  has  sent  "  Highness"  and 
"  Grace"  a  step  or  two  downward.  It 
is  simply  usage  which  decrees  that 
"  Eminence"  shall  be  predicated  of  a 
Cardinal  and  "  Excellency"  of  an  Am- 
bassador. In  the  course  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  would  seem  that  free 
trade  in  circumlocutions  was  stopped, 
and  each  was  inseparably  fixed  to  some 
rank  or  office.  This  was  rather  hard  on 
those  who  had  to  make  speeches  and 
write  dedications.  W^hen  they  were 
obliged  to  call  one  man  "  Grace"  and 
another  "  T>ordship,"  neither  more  nor 
less,  they  could  no  longer  win  a  patron's 
favor  by  attributing  to  him  some  special 
form   of   pre-eminence   with   which   he 
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might  be  better  pleased  than  with 
another.  And,  while  the  higher  titles 
of  this  class  have  been  fixed,  a  crowd  of 
smaller  ones  have  gone  out  of  use, 
"Your  Worship"  and  "Your  Rever- 
ence," are  now  seldom  heard,  and 
never  in  polite  society.  "  Your  Hon- 
or," late  the  style  of  some  higher 
legal  officers,  cleaves  to  the  county 
court  judge  in  court.  "  Your  Master- 
ship," a  title  once  often  given  to 
powerful  men  who  had  no  claim  to 
"  T,ordship,"  is  quite  forgotten. 

Of  these  complimentary  circumlocu- 
tions there. is  no  trace  in  the  old  Greek 
and  Roman  commonwealths.  But  they 
abound  in  earlier  times  still.  Homer 
is  full  of  them  ;  and  it  may  be  that 
Homer  does  not  use  them  at  random. 
And  they  come  up  again  in  full  force  in 
the  third  century  a.d.  Wonderful  in- 
deed are  the  circumlocutions  by  which 
the  Panegyrists  describe  an  emperor. 
To  be  sure  it  was  their  trade  to  invent 
such  things,  and  successful  indeed 
they  were  in  inventing  them.  No 
modern  potentate  is  called  anything 
nearly  so  fine  as  "  Perpetuitas," 
"  ^ternitas,"  "  Numen."  Our  ten- 
dency runs  the  other  way.  The  nine- 
teenth century,  that  century  of  change, 
dislikes  perpetuities,  and  has  got  rid  of 
the  only  two  things  that  claimed  to  be 
really  lasting.  The  "  perpetuus  Augus- 
tus" and  the  "  perpetual  curate"  are 
alike  no  more. 

There  is  this  to  be  noticed  about 
nonorary  circumlocutions,  that  they  are 
in  all  languages  apt  to  get  ungrammati- 
cal,  and  that  they  get  more  ungrainmati- 
cal  in  English  than  in  any  other  lan- 
guage. "  The  King's  Majesty"  sounds 
well,  and  follows  the  rules  of  grammar  ; 
"  His  Majesty  the  King"  breaks  Pris- 
cian's  head  most  cruelly.  To  what 
word  going  before  can  "his"  possibly 
refer?  So  one  hears  "Your  Grace" 
used  as  a  vocative,  a  formula  which,  if 
anything,  goes  further  away  still  from 
all  rules  of  grammar.  The  former  con- 
fusion is  found  in  other  tongues  besides 
English — in  Greek  ^  avrov  i^ieyaXetorr]? 
6  fiaacXev?  has  a  specially  grotesque 
effect — but  the  impossible  vocative  is, 
I  think,  wholly  our  own.  One  sees 
foreign  letters  beginning  "  Majesty," 
"  Excellency,"  as  vocatives,  which  is 
at  least  a  nearer  approach  to  sense  than 


the  like  use  of  "  Your  Majesty,"  "  Your 
Excellency."  And  there  is  another 
subtlety.  We  say,  "  His  Grace  said 
that  he  would  do  so  and  so,"  where  the 
construction  of  "  he"  is  very  doubtful. 
An  Englishman,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
apt  to  be  a  little  puzzled  when  an 
Italian,  perhaps  through  a  long  sen- 
tence, speaks  of  him,  not  as  "  thou"  or 
"you"  in  the  second  person,  but  as 
"  she"  in  the  third.  But  the  Italian 
has  grammar  on  his  side.  He  is  not 
speaking  directly  of  the  Englishman,  but 
by  circumlocution  of  the  Englishman's 
excellency,  and  that  excellency  is  un- 
doubtedly, according  to  all  grammar,  of 
the  third  person,  and,  according  to 
Italian  grammar,  of  the  feminine  gender. 
The  adjective  titles  or  honorary  epi- 
thets have,  both  in  their  history  and  in 
their  usage,  much  in  common  with  the 
circumlocutions  ;  but  they  supply  a 
much  more  curious  stock  of  subtleties 
and  inconsistencies.  For  these  too 
we  may  go  back  to  the  earliest  times  ; 
the  standing  epithets  of  Homer  are 
essentially  members  of  the  class.  So 
with  Virgil  ;  it  would  seem  as  odd  for 
^neas  to  be  spoken  of  as  "  fidus"  or 
Achates  as  "  pius,"  as  it  would  seem 
now  for  a  clergyman  to  be  spoken  of  as 
"  gallant"  and  a  colonel  as  "  reverend." 
The  adjective  titles,  just  like  the  cir- 
cumlocutions, were  first  of  all  used 
freely,  according  to  what  would  sound 
best  or  would  most  please  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  applied.  Gradually, 
seemingly  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
they  could  no  longer  be  used  freely  ; 
their  use  stiffened,  so  that  such  an  epi- 
thet and  no  other  had  to  be  given  to 
each  rank  or  office.  The  theory  of  the 
honorary  epithet  seems  to  be  that  it 
attributes  to  the  man  to  whom  it  is  given 
some  virtue,  if  possible,  that  particular 
virtue  which  is  most  specially  becoming 
in  his  rank  or  office.  The  barrister  is 
assumed  to  be  "learned,"  the  military 
officer  to  be  "  gallant  ;"  the  clergyman 
receives  the  religious  sentiment  of '  *  rever- 
ence ;"  the  peer's  son  receives  the  more 
secular  tribute  of  "  honor,"  Mayors 
and  bishops'  chancellors  are  official- 
ly "  worshipful  ;"  baronets,  knights, 
aldermen,  and  magistrates  generally, 
were  not  long  ago  commonly  spoken  of 
by  the  kindred  epithet  of  "  worthy  ;" 
but  this  last  usage  seems  now  to  have 
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gone  out  of  fashion.  All  these  epithets 
are  of  course  survivals  out  of  a  vast 
stock.  Of  the  many  epithets  which,  say 
in  Elizabeth's  day,  were  freely  showered 
on  any  one  who  was  to  be  flattered  and 
exalted,  a  few  have,  by  a  process  of 
natural  selection,  stuck  fast  to  particular 
classes  of  people.  But  they  stick  to 
them  with  various  degrees  of  tightness. 
Some  are  used  only  as  honorary  epithets 
of  a  class  ;  others  have  got  definitely 
stuck  on  to  a  man's  own  name.  Every 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
"  honorable"  in  the  course  of  debate  ; 
but  tlie  adjective  title  of  "  honorable" 
is  not  tacked  on  to  his  name,  as  it  is  to 
the  names  of  judges,  maids  of  honor, 
and  those  children  of  peers  who  are  not 
called  Lord  or  Lady.  And  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that,  as  there  are  corporate 
lords,  so  there  are  "  honorable"  corpo- 
rations. Such  was  the  deceased  East 
India  Company,  such  are  the  Societies 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  ;  such  are  certain 
military  or  ^uasi-mWhary  bodies,  which 
I  will  not  define  more  particularly  for 
fear  of  making  mistakes.  But  the  fact 
that  the  "  honorable  member"  is  honor- 
able only  in  debate,  and  is  not  personally 
the  "  Hon.  A.  B.,"  sometimes  puzzles 
Americans,  who  are  used  to  tack  on  the 
epithet  of  "  honorable"  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  legislatures,  and  to  a 
great  many  other  people  besides.  In 
debate  again,  or  in  any  kind  of  speech 
approaching  to  debate,  every  barrister 
is  "  learned,"  every  naval  and  military 
officer  is  "  gallant."  But,  as  members 
of  Parliament  are  "honorable,"  so  the 
men  of  law  are  "  learned,"  and  the  men 
of  war  "gallant,"  only  as  members  of 
their  several  classes.  The  epithet  does 
not  stick  to  the  man's  name  ;  nobody 
addresses  a  letter  to  "  Learned  A.  B," 
or"  Gallant  C.  D."  But  the  kindred  epi- 
thets of  "  honorable"  and  "  right  hon- 
orable" do  stick  to  the  names  of  peers' 
children  and  of  privy  councillors. 
They  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
used  in  the  address  of  a  letter  or  in  any 
description  which  is  at  all  formal.  Still 
we  may  say  that  those  to  whom  the 
secular  tribute  of  "honor"  is  due, 
while  they  accept  it  when  offered,  do 
not  themselves  ask  for  it.  No  one  puts 
"Honorable"  or  "Right  Honorable" 
on  his  card.  There  is  another  class 
which  seems  to  hold  its  complimentary 


adjectives  far  more  dear   than   any    of 
the  others. 

The  class  of  epithets  which  stick 
closest  of  all  are  those  which  modern 
usage  has  made  distinctively  clerical. 
The  minister  of  religion  insists  on  being 
revered  in  all  times  and  places.  If  you 
fail  to  offer  him  the  tribute  of  reverence 
of  your  own  free  will,  he  asks  for  it. 
He  puts  it  on  his  card  ;  nay,  there  may 
sometimes  be  seen  on  a  married  clergy- 
man's card  the  portentous  grouping  of 
"  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  B."  The  thing 
becomes  a  matter  of  principle,  a  matter 
of  controversy.  One  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church  challenges  the  epi- 
thet as  his  exclusive  privilege,  because 
his  ministry  alone  is  lawful.  Another 
perhaps,  while  the  Nonconformist  di- 
vine somewhat  ostentatiously  claims  it, 
somewhat  ostentatiously  gives  it  to  him, 
to  imply  that  the  ministry  of  the  Non- 
conformist is  as  good  as  his  own.  The 
epithet  is  seriously  supposed  to  mean 
something  ;  its  assertion  or  refusal  is 
supposed  to  have  a  real  doctrinal  signifi- 
cance. Many  will  remember  an  absurd 
dispute  some  years  back  in  tne  diocese 
of  Lincoln,  when  grave  legal  arguments 
were  hurled  backward  and  forward  on 
the  awful  question  whether  a  Wesleyan 
minister  ought  to  be  described  as 
"  reverend"  on  a  tombstone  in  the  par- 
ish churchyard.  The  specially  absurd 
thing  was  that  nobody  objected  to  his 
being  called  "  minister  ;"  the  objection 
was  wholly  to  his  being  called 
' '  reverend. ' '  Yet  the  word  ' '  minister' ' 
really  is  an  assertion  of  something,  an 
assertion  which  some  schools  of  theol- 
ogy ought  to  deny,  while  in  very 
truth  the  epithet  "  reverend"  asserts 
nothing  and  means  nothing.  No  theo- 
logical proposition  is  asserted  or  denied 
by  its  use  ;  no  legal  right  can  be 
claimed  or  refused  either  way.  "  Rev- 
erend" is  at  most  an  epithet  of  courtesy 
which  modern  usage  confines  to  one 
particular  class,  but  which  used  to  be 
used  as  laxly  as  other  epithets  of  cour- 
tesy. The  "  Reverend  Judges"  is  a 
formula  which  is  hardly  forgotten,  and 
Lady  Paston,  in  the  famous  Letters, 
speaks  of  "my  right  reverend  hus- 
band," though  assuredly  Sir  John  was 
not  a  bishop.  So,  by  way  of  recom- 
pense, in  some  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
trial  of  the  seyen  bishops,  the  prelates 
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are  spoken  of  as  "these  noble  per- 
sons." The  epithet  of  "  noble"  is  now 
never  given  to  a  bishop,  peer  of  Parlia- 
ment though  he  may  be  ;  and  no 
knight's  wife  would  now  speak  of  her 
husband  as  "  right  reverend."  In 
Elizabeth's  day  or  later,  a  clergymen, 
say  Hooker,  might  be  treated  bv  his 
admirers  to  a  string  of  epithets, 
"godly,"  "learned,"  "judicious," 
"  eloquent,"  anything  else,  among 
which  "  reverend"  might  find  a  place 
or  not,  as  might  happen.  It  was  still  a 
mere  honorary  epithet,  which  took  its 
turn  along  with  other  honorary  epi- 
thets. No  principle,  no  assertion  of 
law  or  fact,  was  implied  in  its  presence 
or  absence,  any  more  than  in  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  any  other  epithet. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  "reverend" 
came  to  be  the  ordinary  clerical  epithet 
rather  than  any  other.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  every  clergyman  to 
have  the  learning,  the  eloquence,  or 
the  judgment  of  Hooker.  He  might  be 
a  very  good  and  useful  man  without 
them,  and  it  would  be  too  barefaced  to 
assert  their  presence  in  every  case.  But 
every  clergyman  who  led  such  a  life  as 
he  ought  to  lead  was  fairly  entitled  to 
something  like  "  reverence."  The 
"  reverend"  applied  to  the  clergyman, 
the  "  worshipful"  applied  to  the  magis- 
trate, were  simply  of  a  piece  with  the 
style  of  "  right  virtuous"  not  uncom- 
monly given  to  ladies  of  Elizabethan 
days.  It  would  sound  a  little  startling 
now,  and,  by  a  very  modern  feeling,  the 
lady  herself  would  not  like  it,  as  imply- 
ing the  possibility  that  she  might  be 
otherwise  than  virtuous.  In  those 
simpler  days  it  was  thought  a  compli- 
ment, and  "  reverend"  was  thought  so 
too. 

All  these  epithets  then,  "noble," 
"honorable,"  "worshipful,"  "rev- 
erend," are  all  epithets  of  very  much  the 
same  original  meaning  or  lack  of  mean- 
ing, which  have  got  sorted  and  allotted 
by  modern  usage.  And  to  some  of 
them,  to  those  namely  which  stick 
closest  to  a  man's  name,  usage  has 
further  added  appropriate  adverbs,  to 
express  some  specially  delicate  distinc- 
tion of  rank  and  office.  Delicate 
shades  of  dignity  are  marked  by  such 
distinctions  as  "  Right  Honorable," 
"  Most    Noble,"    "  Very    Reverend," 


"  Right  Reverend,"  and  "  Most  Rev- 
erend." In  some  of  these  there  would 
really  seem  to  be  a  certain  eternal  fit- 
ness. To  some  minds  this  kind  of 
climax  appeals  with  a  kind  of  congruity; 
they  go  out  as  it  were  to  meet  it.  I  re- 
member a  programme  of  an  archaeologi- 
cal meeting  in  which  three  offers  of  hos- 
pitality were  thus  entered  : 

"  The  Mayor  of  A.  has  invited  " 
"  Sir  B.  C.  has  kindly    invited." 
"  The  Marquess  of  D.  has  most  kindly 
invited." 

He  who  was  entitled  to  a  prefix  of 
"  Most  Noble"  could  hardly  get  less  ; 
but  surely  the  worshipful  chief  magis- 
trate was  rather  shabbily  treated. 

Among  these  adjective  titles  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  clerical  class  which  on  the 
whole  call  for  most  admiration. 
"  Reverend,"  "  Very  Reverend," 
"  Right  Reverend,"  "  Most  Rever- 
end," make  a  beautiful  ascending 
scale,  to  which  the  secular  life  has 
nothing  to  compare.  Yet  it  is  simply 
owing  to  the  caprice  of  usage,  that 
degrees  of  learning  and  gallantry, 
graduated  with  equal  care,  are  not 
meted  out  to  different  ranks  in  the  law 
and  the  army.  "  Gallant,"  "  Very 
Gallant,"  and  "  Most  Gallant,"  would 
sound  just  as  natural,  if  fashion  had 
only  set  that  way.  The  law  might  easily 
parallel  the  clerical  distinctions,  if  an 
ordinary  barrister  were  "  Learned,"  a 
Queen's  Counsel  "  Very  Learned,"  a 
puisne  Judge  (if  there  be  such  a  thing 
now)  "  Right  Learned,"  and  a  Chief 
Justice  (if  that  still  be  the  right  name) 
"  Most  Learned."  Yet  even  the  cleri- 
cal ladder  seems  to  have  one  step  set 
awry,  when  the  Archdeacon,  who  keeps 
veneration  all  to  himself,  stands  as  it 
were  outside  the  various  allotments  of 
reverence  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  his 
brethren.  This  is  the  only  flaw.  But 
the  arrangement,  however  perfect,  is 
neither  reverend  nor  venerable  in  the 
sense  of  being  old.  Both  "  Very  Rever- 
end" and  "  Venerable"  are  very 
modern  epithets.  One  sees  archdeacons 
called  simply  "  Reverend"  down  into 
the  present  century,  and  one  hardly  sees 
how  they  came  to  have  got  exclusive 
possession  of  an  epithet  which  was  once 
perhaps  the  vaguest  of  all  in  its  use. 
"  Vir  venerabilis, "  "  matrona  vener- 
abilis,"  are   among   the   commonest   of 
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mediaeval  descriptions,  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  especially  in  the  latter 
case,  that  nothing  whatever  is  implied 
as  to  the  age  of  the  person  held  up  to 
veneration.  Either  "honorable"  or 
"  worshipful" — French  and  English  for 
one  another — would  express  the  notion 
of  "  venerabilis"  far  better  than  "  vener- 
able" itself. 

Thus  far,  with  the  gallant,  the 
learned,  the  honorable,  the  reverend, 
and  the  noble,  we  are  still  among  mem- 
bers of  our  own  species,  sharing  our 
common  nature.  But  we  must  not  for- 
get that  there  are  higher  epithets  still. 
When  we  come  to  personages  who  are 
"  illustrious"  and  "  august,"  person- 
ages who  are  "  accompanied"  and 
"attended,"  who  "honor"  a  man  by 
eating  his  meat  and  staying  in  his 
house,  we  seem  to  have  got  among  be- 
ings of  another  nature.  As  far  as  the 
"  Most  Noble"  and  "  Most  Reverend," 
we  can  still  breathe  freely  ;  before  the 
"  Illustrious"  we  can  but  hold  our  bated 
breath  in  silence.  And  mark  that  these 
epithets  are  not  invaded  even  by  the 
dead.  A  dead  duke  or  marquess  does  in- 
deed become  a  prince  ;  but  he  does  not 
become  "illustrious."  He  is  satisfied 
with  being  "  noble  and  potent,"  "  high, 
noble,  and  potent,"  or  something  to 
that  effect.  Perhaps  nobody  under  a 
pursuivant  knows  the  exact  style.  Per- 
haps again,  none  but  those  who  draw  up 
royal  commissions  know  the  exact 
amount  of  trust  and  affection  which  the 
Sovereign  officially  bestows  on  her  sub- 
jects of  various  degrees.  The  meanest 
seem  to  be  "  trusty  and  well-beloved  ;" 
the  various  shades  between  this  and 
"  right  trusty  and  right  entirely  be- 
loved," which  seems  to  be  the  highest 
portion  to  which  an  ordinary  mortal  can 
rise,  must  be  left  to  those  who  alone 
have  to  dispense  them. 

The  way  in  which  these  once  vague 
adjectives  have  settled  down  on  particu- 
lar classes  is  curiously  shown  in  the 
modern  notion  that  the  epithet  of  cour- 
tesy overrides  a  man's  real  description. 
Every  peer's  son  is  by  right  an  esquire. 
His  proper  description  is  "A.  B.  Esq." 
Custom  further  gives  him  the  epithet  of 
"  honorable."  It  follows  that  his 
more  solemn  description  is  "  the 
Hon.  A.  B.  Esq."  There  is  nothing 
in  the  adjective  to  get  rid  of  the  sub- 


stantive. And  "  the  Hon.  A,  B,  Esq." 
was  the  usual  description  a  long 
way  down  into  the  eighteenth  century. 
So  with  those  who  are  entitled  to  be 
called  "  Right  Honorable."  It  is  now 
thought  vulgar  to  put  "  Hon."  or 
"  Right  Hon.  A.  B.  Esq.,"  though  no 
one  objects  to  "  Hon."  or  "  Right 
Plon.  Sir  C.  D.  Bart."  There  the  lower 
description  is  not  thought  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  higher  epithet.  The 
statue  of  Wilkes  in  the  Guildhall  of 
London  had,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  time,  his  description  as  "  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Wilkes,  Esq."  But,  be- 
cause the  usage  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury had  become  different  from  that  of 
the  eighteenth  and  less  reasonable,  the 
"  Esq."  has  been  struck  out,  to  correct 
the  official  ignorance  of  a  past  age. 

The  last  thing  in  the  way  of  epithets 
of  courtesy  is  not  the  least  amusing. 
When  a  peer's  son  happened  to  be  in 
holy  orders,  he  used  till  very  lately  to 
be  called  "  The  Honorable  and  Rev- 
erend A.  B."  Now  the  fashion  is  to  call 
him  "  The  Reverend  the  Honorable  A, 
B."  Surely  this  last  is  as  awkward  a 
mouthful  of  words  as  any  man  ever  took 
between  his  jaws.  It  comes  from  the 
notion  that  the  epithet  "Honorable," 
which  comes  to  a  man  through  his 
birth,  very  often  at  his  birth,  is  more 
thoroughly  his  own  and  ought  to  stick 
closer  to  him  than  the  epithet  "  Rev- 
erend," which  is  due  solely  to  his  choice 
of  a  calling.  In  the  same  way  an  older 
custom  had  produced  the  other  awkward 
formula  of  "  Colonel  the  Honorable  A. 
B."  instead  of  "  the  Honorable  Colonel 
A.  B."  This  is  very  awkward,  with  its 
adjective  and  substantive  transposed, 
but  it  is  not  quite  so  awkward  as  "  the 
Reverend  the  Honorable,"  with  its  two 
adjectives  set  tandem-fashion.  "  The 
Honorable  Colonel"  is  sense  and  gram- 
mar ;  "  Colonel  the  Honorable"  is  cer- 
tainly neither..  And  as  for  "  Hon.  and 
Rev."  it  exactly  answers  to  "  honorable 
and  gallant,"  "  honorable  and  learned," 
"  noble  and  gallant,"  "  noble  and 
learned,"  phrases  heard  every  day  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  perhaps  done  gram- 
mar a  little  service  by  leaving  off  one 
formula  of  past  times.  No  one  now  be- 
gin* a  letter  to  a  privy  councillor, 
"  Right  Honorable,"    in  the   vocative, 
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without  any  substantive.     Here  Priscian  chiefly  chosen   from   our   own  country, 

and   Donatus  have  carried    a  point  in  I  think  they  will  be  found  to  bear  out 

these  later  days.  the   general   doctrine  that  most  people 

One  might  go  into  this  subject   at  in-  like  a  title  when  they  can  get  one,  and 

finitely  greater  length.      Frivolous  as  it  that  the  strongest  case  of  love  of   titles 

may  seem,  it  illustrates  not  a  few  points,  comes  out  in  the  universal  wish  to  be 

both    of   man's   nature   and    man's  his-  called    "  Mr.,"    "  Mrs.,"    or  "  Miss," 

tory.     I    have   simply   given   a  few  ob-  rather  than  plain  John  or  Mary. — Long- 

vious  instances  out  of  many,  and  those  man  s  Magazine. 


THE  HARD  STRAIT  OF  THE  FEINNE. 
BY    HIS    EXCELLENCY    TliE    MARQUIS    OF    LORNE. 

Now  of  the  hard  strait  of  the  Feinne  this  Legend's  verse  shall  tell. 

When  Fionn's  men  had  fought  and  won,  and  all  with  them  was  well, 

And  victory  on  Erin's  shores  had  given  spoil  which  they 

Alone  could  win  whose  swords  of  old  were  mightiest  in  the  fray  ; 

For  in  those  days  the  bravest  hand,  and  not  the  craftiest  brain, 

Got  gold,  and  skill  in  gallant  fight  was  found  the  surest  gain. 

Great  Fionn's  wont  it  was  to  give,  when  foes  had  bled  and  broke, 

A  feast  to  nobles  and  to  chiefs  and  all  the  humble  folk. 

Upon  the  plain  they  sat,  and  ate  the  meat  which  smoking  came 

From  layers  of  stone,  well  laid  on  pits  half  filled  with  charcoal  flame, 

AVhere,  'neath  the  covering  roof  of  turf  that  kept  the  heat  aglow 

The  boar  was  quickly  roasted  whole,  with  many  a  stag  and  roe. 

And  while  the  feast,  with  laugh  and  jest,  gave  careless  time  to  most, 

Two  watchers  bold  kept  guard  the  while,  and  gazed  o'er  sea  and  coast  ; 

Two  watchers  good,  and  keenly  eyed,  sent  out  by  Fionn  to  mark 

If  danger  came,  swift  brought  by  sea,  with  Norway's  pirate  bark. 

Full  well  they  watched,  although  behind  they  heard  the  shouted  song, 

And  knew  the  wine  was  bathing  red  the  fair  beards  of  the  strong  ; 

While  chanted  verse,  and  music's  notes,  arose  upon  the  air, 

And  the  briny  breeze  itself  half  seemed  a  savory  steam  to  bear  ; 

Nor  left  their  post,  when  from  the  clouds  the  hailstones  leaped  to  ground, 

And  plaids  were  wrapt  o'er  shoulders  broad,  and  o'er  deep  chests  were  wound. 

But  Fionn's  plaid  untouched  lay  yet  upon  the  earth  outspread, 

Where  white  it  grew  as  lichened  rock,  or  Prophet's  hoary  head. 

Said  one,  "Oh,  would  it  were  all  ruddy  gold  there  lying  thickly  strewn; 

What  joy  were  ours  to  share  alike  and  bear  away  each  stone  !" 

And  laughingly  each  -filled  his  hands,  forgetful  of  the  twain. 

Their  comrades  good  on  guard  who  stood,  to  watch  the  moor  and  main. 

But  when  their  lonely  vigil  o'er,  they,  Roin  and  Ailde,  came. 

And  found  how  little  friendship  counts,  when  played  the  spoiler's  game  ; 

Sore  angered  that  no  hand  for  them  had  set  apart  a  prize 

They  murmured:    "In  their  greed  of  gold,  good  faith  and  kindness  dies 

When  thus  they  deal  with  us  in  peace,  how  shall  we  fare  when  blood 

Runs  from  the  wounds  to  blind  the  eyes  to  aught  but  selfish  good  ?" 

They  swore  that  they  forgotten  thus  were  better  far  away, 

And  sailed  to  Lochlinn's  distant  shore,  and  served  in  her  array. 

Their  fame  was  great  in  Norway's  realm,  and  love  for  Ailde  came 

To  melt  the  heart  of  Norway's  Queen,  a  sudden  quenchless  flame. 

She  fled  with  Ailde  from  the  King,  and  soon  on  Scotland's  coast 

She  trod,  a  messenger  of  ill,  a  danger  to  the  host  ! 

Great  Eragon,  far  Lochlinn's  King,  was  not  the  man  to  know 

The  blood  mount  hot  at  insult's  stroke  without  an  answering  blow. 

His  dragon  keels  were  rolled  to  waves  that    shouted  welcome  loud 
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To  glistering  helm  and  painted  shield  beneath  each  spar  and  shroud. 
Oh  strong  was  Eragon  in  war,  in  battle  victor  oft,  '  ^ 

From  many  a  rank,  from  many  a  mast,  his  banner  streamed  aloft  ; 
With  forty  ships  he  set  to  sea,  and  scores  of  glancing  oars 
Streaked  white  his  wake  on  fiord  and  loch  along  the  echoing  shores. 
The  Shetland  Islands  saw  them  pass,  where  on  the  tides  their  sails 
Shone  like  a  flight  of  mighty  swans,  fast  borne  on  wintry  gales. 
Hoarse  as  the  raven's  note  their  oath  rang  over  all  the  seas, 
False  Fionn's  host  should  bend  and  break  before  the  Nothern  breeze. 
And  southward,  onward  still  they  steered,  and  up  Loch  Leven  bore. 
As  you  may  know,  for  one  great  ship  was  lost  upon  the  shore. 
The  sunken  rock  on  which  she  drove  and  inlet  where  she  lay 
Were  called  the  Galley's  Crag  and  Port,  and  bear  the  name  to-day. 
They  left  her,  taking  all  her  crew,  and  landing  near  Glencoe, 
On  level  ground  their  tents  were  set,  thick  planted  row  on  row. 

To  Fionn  of  the  Feinne  that  day.  King  Eragon  sent  word, 

To  yield  him  homage  or  abide  the  hard  doom  of  the  sword. 

But  grievous  then  was  Fionn's  strait,  for  thrice  a  thousand  men, 

His  best  and  bravest,  far  away  were  hunting  hill  and  glen. 

The  wives,  the  old,  and  feeble  folk  alone  were  left,  and  these 

He  gathered,  asking  how  to  blind  the  strangers  of  the  seas  ? 

Then  gave  they  counsel  :   "  We  are  weak.   By  thee  must  peace  be  sought, 

E'en  though  with  massy  store  of  gold  the  boon  to-day  be  bought. 

And  if  all  this  do  not  avail,"  they  said,  "  O  Fionn,  thou 

Shouldst  yield  thy  daughter  as  the  price,  our  ransom  on  her  brow  !" 

A  messenger  went  forth  and  made  these  offers  one  by  one  : 

Then  flamed  the  wrath  from  Norway's  King:   "I  ask  not  what  I've  won. 

Your  master  stands  before  you  now,  my  vengeance  is  my  own. 

For  Ailde's  deed  the  Feinne  as  slaves  in  Norway  shall  atone." 

Back  went  the  messenger  in  haste,  and  sadly  Fionn  knew 

The  threat  was  uttered  by  the  strong  against  the  old  and  few. 

But  homeward  from  the  forest  soon  he  saw  each   hero's  hound 

Come  swiftly  back,  in  front  of  all  he  saw  his  Oscar  bound. 

And  when  the  foremost  hunters  came,  he  told  their  noble  band 

How  fight  was  sought  with  them  this  day  upon  the  Northern  strand  ; 

Then  looked  they  for  some  ground  whose  strength  would  quickly  hide  and  save 

Their  little  force,  till  gathering  might  gave  fortune  to  the  brave. 

They  dug  four  trenches  deep,  where  firs  above  the  birches  flung 

Red  gnarled  limbs  that  glowed  at  eve,  the  dark  green  plumes   among. 

There  hidden  silently  they  watched,  while  rugged,  scarred,  and  high, 

Just  at  their  rear  a  peak  appeared  to  move  against  the  sky. 

Steep  were  its  rocky  ledges,  strewn  with  jagged  stones  that  lay 

So  loose  one  hand  might  send  a  mass  on  its  resistless  way. 

While  from  the  neighboring  hills,  the  mount  was  sundered  by  a  glen. 

Where  lightly  crossed  the  gray  cloud  mists,  but  never  mortal  men. 

Such  was  the  chosen  fort.     The  Feinne  into  the  trenches  went  ; 

For  succor  through  all  Alban's  realm  their  messengers  were  sent  ; 

To  the  green  slopes  of  deep  Glencoe  the  warriors  summoned  came. 

Alas  !  too  few  to  brave  in  fight  the  men  of  Norway's  name. 

They  held  long  counsel  and  the  chief  sent  forth  that  hostage  fair, 

His  daughter,  with  a  chosen  band,  his  words  of  peace  to  bear  ; 

And  Fergus,  his  young  son,  to  speak  on  his  behalf,  that  they 

Might  change  to  love  the  King's  black  thought,  and  all  his  wrath  allay. 

For  Fergus'  speech  like  ivy  wreath,  o'er  heart  of  rock  would  wind 

Till  tender  thoughts,  like  nestling  birds,  could  come  and  shelter  find. 

Wealth  to  awake  the  Northmen's  greed  should  weight  his  tempting   wood, 
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For  quaichs  of  gold  and  precious  belts,  and  magic  stones  which  stirred 

The  torpid  blood  of  all  disease  to  vigorous  life  once  more, 

And  five  score  mares  of  iron  gray,  and  hunting  hawks  threescore. 

Were  gifts  to  promise,  with  good  herds,  and  cows  with  calves  at  side. 

They  placed  the  mg.id  upon  a  horse,  and  bade  her  boldly  ride. 

With  Fergus  marching  at  her  rein,  his  comrades  close  at  hand, 

They  came  to  where  the  fleet  and  camp  thick  covered  sea  and  land. 

And  halting  there  young  Fergus  spake  across  a  space  of  ground, 

Unto  the  King,  who  foremost  stood  with  mailed  men  around. 

He  offered  all  the  tribute  rich,  and  that  fair  lady  proud. 

But  when  he  ceased  a  silence  fell,  and  then  the  answer  loud 

In  Eragon's  deep  voice  rang  forth  :   "  Let  Fionn  bring  me  all, 

All  that  he  hath  on  earth,  and  here,  let  him  before  me  fall, 

He  and  his  wife  before  me  here,  upon  the  shore,  that  I 

May  see  them  on  their  knees  to  me  swear  troth  and  fealty, 

While  as  they  homage  make  I  shall  above  them  rear  my  blade 

To  spare,  or  slay  them  at  my  feet,  if  so  their  debt  be  paid." 

Then  called  in  scorn  the  lady's  voice,  "  No,  Eragon,  your  might 

Hath  not  across  the  broad  salt  seas  brought  such  a  host  to  fight. 

As  e'er  shall  cause  my  father's  knees  to  bend  to  you  in  prayer. 

Nor  shall  you  ever  call  me  bride,  or  spoil  of  Erin  wear." 

She  turned  her  horse's  head  and  went  ;  and  Fergus  stood  and  waved 

The  signal  banner  for  the  chief,  and  for  a  while  he  braved 

The  onset  of  the  foe,  and  fought  until  the  evening  fell. 

Then  gave  the  Council  their  advice  to  Fionn.      "It  were  well 

That  Ailde  should  himself  defy  the  King,  and  man  to  man 

With  seven  score  'gainst  seven  score  should  fight  before  the  van." 

And  thus  they  fought,  and  Ailde  fell,  and  Eragon  defied 

An  equal  band  to  equal  fight,  for  great  had  grown  his  pride. 

Then  paused  and  pondered  Fionn  long,  and  doubted  whom  to  ask 

To  lead  in  such  a  venture  great,  and  dare  so  grave  a  task. 

But  Goll,  the  son  of  Morna  named,  at  Fionn's  call  went  forth 

And,  matched  with  equal  force,  he  drove  the  boasters  of  the  North. 

And  yet  again  a  force  as  strong  was  beaten  back  and  made 

To  own  our  heroes'  swords  were  best,  when  man  to  man  arrayed. 

But  Eragon  in  fury  cried  his  men  should  conquer  yet. 

For  eight  days  more  aye  seven  score  'gainst  seven  score  were  set. 

And  when  the  blood  had  flowed  in  streams,  to  utter  madness  urged, 

Against  the  trenches  of  the  Feinne  their  baffled  army  surged. 

Then  sparkled  swords  like  gleams  of  light  upon  the  ocean's  spray 

When  tossed  aloft  to  wind  and  sun  where  battling  currents  play. 

In  that  fierce  fray  did  Eragon  the  son  of  Morna  greet, 

And  striking  fast  their  mighty  blades  ascend  and  flashing  meet. 

Then  sank  the  stranger  King  in  death,  and  Goll  sore  wounded   fell. 

Against  the  Northmen  went  the  day  ;  and  of  their  slain  they  tell 

That  from  Glen  Fewich  to  the  shore  they  lay,  and  of  the  host 

So  few  escaped  that  galleys  twain  alone  left  Scotland's  coast. 

Nay,   even  they  ne'er  reached  a  port,  so  that  in  Norway  none 

Could  tell  how  Eragon  revenged  the  deed  by  Ailde  done. 

But  sorrow  came  upon  the  Feinne,  for  all  their  strongest,  dead  ; 

And  Fionn  found  that  from  that  time  his  fortune  waned  and  fled. 

For  ne'er  again  in  equal  strength  the  Feinne  in  arms  were  seen 

Since  the  dark  days  of  Ailde's  love  and  Norway's  evil  Queen. — Good  Words. 

Note. — The  above  is  a  version,  put  into  rhyme,  of  a  story  written  down  some  years  ago 
from  oral  recitation,  by  G.  Dewar.  There  are  slight  differences  between  this  and  another  ver- 
sion in  J.  F.  Campbell's  "Songs  of  the  Fienne."  Dewar  was  a  conscientious  collector,  and 
his  language  has  been  followed  very  literally  in  these  lines. 
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One  of  the  giants  of  this  century,  an 
innovator  in  music,  a  great  journalist,  a 
literary  man  of  great  importance,  a 
teacher  of  humanity,  a  genius  un- 
doubtedly, and  the  victim,  as  it  so  fre- 
quently happens,  of  his  own  originality, 
was  Hector  Berlioz,  born  the  nth  of 
December,  1803,  in  France,  at  the  Cote 
St.  Andre,  near  Lyons  and  Grenoble. 

Beethoven  is  considered  the  creator 
of  our  instrumental  music,  further 
developed  by  Meyerbeer,  Liszt,  and 
Wagner,  Beethoven  certainly  was  the 
first  man  who,  building  upon  the  sweet 
traditions  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  a  sys- 
tem of  concerted  sound  unknown  to  them, 
left  the  path  of  the  nightingale  to  take 
the  powerful  wings  of  the  eagle.  What 
Beethoven  created  was  seized  upon  by 
Berlioz  and  developed  to  a  degree  that 
no  one  before  him  dreamed  of,  no  one 
after  him  surpassed.  His  "  Messe  des 
Morts,"  a  requiem  written  for  five 
orchestras,  and  for  a  chorus  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  voices,  shows  the  deepest 
knowledge,  and  the  most  extraordinary 
comprehension  of  orchestral  sonorous 
effect,  which  an  unbounded  imagina- 
tion, and  an  eccentric,  though  un- 
doubted/ genius,  are  able  to  create. 

What  is  genius  ?  And  whence  does  it 
come  ?  These  are  two  questions  not  so 
easily  answered  as  the  two  questions 
which  the  German  poet  Halm  so  satis- 
factorily answered,  viz,  :  i  What  is 
love  ?  Two  souls  but  one  thought,  two 
hearts  and  one  beat.  2.  And  how  comes 
love  ?  It  comes,  and  there  it  is. 
Genius  is  the  power  to  create  new  and 
admirable  work.  Be  it  admirable  from 
its  grandeur,  like  Michel  Angelo's, 
Shakespeare's,  Beethoven's,  or  from  its 
graceful  loveliness,  like  Raphael 
d'Urbino's,  Heine's,  Mozart's,  it  must 
be  new,  original,  charming,  or  grand, 
powerful,  crushing.  "  Poeta  nascitur, 
non  fit,"  is  perfectly  correct.  Whether 
genius  comes  from  divine  inspiration, 
or,  as  the  profane  matter-of-fact  people 
would  have  it,  from  an  accidental  lucky 
formation  of  the  cells  of  the  brain,  one 
thing  is  certain  in  either  case,  man  has 
no  control  over  his  genius  :  work  and 
study  can  further  it,  but  cannot  give  it  ; 
and  since  you  are  subject  to  the  inspira- 


tion but  cannot  command  it,  it  is  per- 
fectly unfair  to  demand  that  a  genius, 
one  eager  to  calculate  and  execute  un- 
heard-of effects,  should  be  calm,  and 
put  two  and  two  together  like  a  linen- 
draper,  who  puts  the  yard  on  his 
material  and  cuts  at  the  precise  point 
where  the  measure  ends,  there  to  begin 
again  and  ever  again  the  same  mechani- 
cal work.  You  cannot  exact,  and 
should  not  expect,  irom  an  overheated 
brain  attention  to  details  which  a  cool 
and  unoccupied  brain  might  easily 
reckon  with  :  and  when  Gustave  Dore 
once  went  to  an  evening  party  in  his 
studio  coat,  with  a  number  of  not  very 
picturesque  color  spots  on  the  lappel,  it 
was  not  because  he  meant  to  pose,  but 
because  in  his  brain  more  powerful  con- 
ceptions struggled  and  engaged  his 
thought  than  in  the  brains  of  a  number 
of  empty-headed  young  men,  who  all 
day  long  give  the  most  persevering  con- 
sideration to  the  color  of  their  neckties 
and  the  mathematically  precise  measure 
of  their  botton-holes. 

This  it  is  which  makes  it  so  unfair  to 
speak  of  a  real  genius  with  an  easy  care- 
lessness—"  Oh,  he  is  mad  !" — or,  what, 
is  tantamount,  "He  is  an  inventor," 
etc.  If  his  brain  was  so  empty  that  he 
had  to  think  of  nothing  else  than  of  his 
tailor's  combinations,  he  would  prob- 
ably be  more  conformable  to  fashion 
and  would  less  serve  humanity.  But 
then,  from  the  Parthenon  to  Faust, 
there  would  be  less  trace  of  genius 
and  more  of  the  bend  of  the  brim  of 
hats,  or  the  really  important  question 
whether  boots  ought  to  be  pointed  or 
rounded. 

What  is  called  vocation  never  re- 
ceived a  more  striking  illustration  than 
in  Berlioz.  Just  as  Ovid,  beaten  for 
perpetually  making  verses,  cried  for  par- 
don— in  verse— so  all  the  privation 
which  Berlioz's  family  imposed  upon 
him,  in  order  to  win  back  his  soul  from 
perdition,  i.e.  from  writing  music,  only 
made  him  cling  with  more  pertinacity 
to  the  aim  which  he  had  proposed  to 
himself.  I  knew  him  long  in  his  olden 
days,  and  can  bear  witness  to  many 
things  not  mentioned  in  his  "  Memoirs,' 
yet  we  must,  before  all,  look  to  his  auto- 
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biography  as  the  reliable  guide  for  his 
first  studies  and  struggles.  With  his 
irrepressible  wit  and  esprit^  exercised  at 
his  own  cost  when  there  was  no  other 
target,  he  states  that  his  mother  felt  no 
illusion  about  bringing  into  the  world  a 
laurel  wreath,  as  the  mother  of  Virgil 
did,  nor  did  she  feel  like  Olympias,  the 
mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a  sen- 
sation like  a  burning  ember  in  her  in- 
terior. He  says  :  "  However  extraordi- 
nary it  may  appear,  I  came  into  the 
world  without  any  more  ado  than*  a 
common  mortal  !"  Educated  most 
strictly  in  the  Catholic  religion,  he  was 
for  seven  years  a  most  religious  child  ; 
and  although  "  /vw^///t\y  ensemble,"  ever 
since  that  time  he  remembers  "  ten- 
derly" the  first  impressions  received 
from  its  teachings,  which  proves  two 
things  :  i,  that  it  is  not  true  that  our 
first  impressions  influence  all  our  life;  and 
2,  that  you  cannot  develop  a  carnation 
from  a  rosebud,  whatever  you  may  do, 
or,  in  plain  English  of  the  old  Latin 
verse,  "  Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen 
usque  recurret  '  — you  cannot  go 
against  Nature.  So  long  as  he  was  a 
saint^  that  is  until  his  seventh  year,  he 
went  to  hear  mass  daily  and  to  confess 
every  Sunday,  and  he  said  to  his  father 
confessor:  "  Mon  pere,  jc  n  ai  rien 
fait,"  to  which  invariably  the  holy  man 
replied  :  "  Eh  bien,  mon  enfant,  il  faut 
contimier." 

Berlioz's  father  was  a  doctor.  He 
did  nothing  to  save  his  son  from  the  ex- 
alted bigotry  of  his  mother.  His  was  a 
peaceful  view  of  life,  and  he  was  a  man 
for  simple  solutions  of  problems.  Ber- 
lioz, although  recognizing  with  gratitude 
the  solicitude  of  his  father's  devotedness 
to  him,  greatly  preferred  the  English 
system  of  education,  where  the  boy  is 
sent  out  to  school  and  learns  how  to 
stand  on  his  own  legs  and  defend  him- 
self against  attacks  of  other  boys,  learn- 
ing thereby  the  struggle  of  life.  It  is 
one  of  the  chief  rules  in  England  to  let 
a  child  learn  the  consequences  of  his 
doings.  I  remember  once  having  seen 
at  Brighton  a  gentleman  lying  on  the 
beach,  and  his  little  son  playing  with  a 
little  shovel  just  where  the  waves  came 
in  slowly,  but  steadily.  The  father 
never  lost  sight  of  the  child,  yet  never 
said  what  every  French  father  would 
have  considered  it  his  duty  to  cry  out  : 


"  Be  careful,  Johnny,  the  water  is  com- 
ing, you  will  have  your  boots  wet,"  etc. 
The  boy  saw  the  water  very  well  ;  let 
him  have  a  little  experience.  And  it 
was  not  long  coming.  A  big  wave  sud- 
denly revolving  dashed  on  the  sand  and 
reached  the  little  adventurer's  feet,  wet- 
ting his  boots  and  stockings.  He  said 
nothing,  he  looked  at  his  father,  who 
seemed  to  have  perceived  nothing,  but 
he  pitched  his  little  camp  some  yards 
further  back,  and  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  succeeding  movements 
of  the  water. 

Berlioz's  first  love — he  was  then  thir- 
teen years  of  age — was  a  young  lady 
named  Estelle,  who  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  him,  because  she  wore  pink 
boots,  an  embellishment  which  he  had 
never  seen  before.  Though  rather  pre- 
cociously enamored,  he  was  in  this  re- 
spect beaten  by  Mozart,  who  when  seven 
years  old  played  at  the  Austrian  Court, 
and  there  and  then  proposed  to  Prin- 
cess Marie  Antoinette.  She  did  not 
lose  her  heart  with  the  enfant  prodige, 
but  she  lost  her  head  with  her  royal 
marriage,  poor  princess  !  Berlioz  was 
original  in  his  musical  ideas,  and 
equally  original  in  his  views.  Thus  he 
says  :  "  Time  goes  for  nothing  in  love." 
A  second  love  by  no  means  effaces  the 
first,  and  his  heart  beat  after  thirty 
years  when  we  returned  home,  and  saw 
the  place  where  he  first  admired  the 
pink  brodeqiiins,  and  that  in  spite  of  his 
having  learned  that  she  got  married  and 
— what  usually  follows  that  ceremony 
{ce  qui  s  en  suit). 

He  learned  to  read,  and  what  is  more 
difficult,  to  understand  how  to  compose 
music  when  twelve  years  of  age.  He 
had  then  already  produced  two  quintets. 
Those  biographers,  who  stated  that  even 
at  twenty  he  knew  not  what  music  was, 
have  been  slightly  mistaken.  He  relates 
with  some  complacency  that  he  was 
passe-maitre  of  three  instruments  at  that 
time.  Those  who  know  the  immense 
effects  of  sonoriie  which  he  created,  will 
learn  with  surprise  that  the  three  instru- 
ments he  had  mastered  before  all,  were 
the  guitar,  the  flute  and  the  piccolo — 
not  very  powerful  exponents  of  orches- 
tral might.  As  to  the  piano  he  never 
understood  it,  a  remarkable  instance, 
and  I  believe  a  very  exceptional  one 
with    a  composer,   and  especially  with 
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one  who  became  the  master  of  masters 
concerning  the  intrinsic  knowledge  of 
the  mechanism  of  every  instrument. 

He  declared  even  in  later  years  that 
he  was  glad  he  did  not  know  it, 
although  it  might  have  been  "  en  maintes 
circonstances'  useful  to  him.  This  is  a 
curious  argumentation,  which  reminds 
one  of  the  French  girl  who  said,  '*  I  hate 
asparagus,  and  1  am  very  glad  I  do,  be- 
cause if  I  did  like  it  I  should  eat  it,  and 
I  can't  bear  it."  On  the  loth  of  April, 
1848,  the  very  day  where  in  London  he 
described  in  his  "  Memoirs"  the  strug- 
gle he  had  had  in  1822  with  his  father, 
who  compelled  him  to  study  medicine, 
he  suddenly  stops  and  for  three  months 
writes  barely  another  word.  On  that 
day,  as  everybody  knows,  the  great 
Chartist  demonstration  came  in  fact  to 
nothing,  and  he  writes  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  after  having  expected  in 
the  morning  to  see  barricades,  street- 
fights  a  la  7iiode  de  France:  "Good 
Chartists,  you  understand  organizing 
riots  as  the  Italians  understand  how  to 
write  symphonies.  O'Connell  was  quite 
right  when  he  told  his  people  :  '  Con- 
spire, but  do  not  move  !  "  Under- 
standing how  to  organize  riots,  he  evi- 
dently considered  killing  each  other  in 
the  street,  because  whether  the  black 
coat  killed  the  red  one,  or  the  reverse, 
one  Englishman  v/ould  have  killed 
another.  Yet  with  the  same  mocking 
pen  he  writes  on  July  loth  of  the  same 
year  :  "I  am  back  in  France.  Paris 
has  just  done  burying  the  dead.  What 
a  sight,  what  horrible  views  !  Even  the 
Genius  of  Liberty  on  the  top  of  the 
Bastille-column  had  his  heart  pierced  by 
a  ball.  What  furious  follies,  what 
bloody  orgies  !  Historical  painters  troop 
the  streets,  our  great  architects  mix 
plaster  in  the  national  ateliers.  In  the 
midst  of  this  frightful  confusion  of  just 
and  unjust,  true  and  false,  good  and 
evil,  one  really  might  become  completely 
mad  !" 

Very  well  !  Yet  three  months  be- 
fore in  London  all  this  seemed  to  look 
very  different  ? 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  his  first 
forced  visit  to  the  "  amphitheatre," 
where  dissection  was  taught,  terrified  him 
to  such  an  extent  that  his  excitable 
nerves,  horribly  impressed  by  the  sight 
and  smell  of  blood,  and  details  which  I 


do  not  wish  to  describe  in  these 
columns,  that  he  jumped  out  of  the  win- 
dow— fortunately  a  ground-floor — and 
rushed  home,  locking  himself  in  his 
room  to  have  no  more  of  it.  Yet  when 
a  friend,  surgical  and  musical  like  him- 
self, persuaded  him  to  get  over  this  first 
and  always  horrible  impression,  he  re- 
turned to  the  dissecting-room  and  calm- 
ly began  his  studies,  even  from  time 
to  time  throwing  a  piece  of  human 
flesh  to  the  rats  which  abound  in  Paris, 
and  who  served  during  the  siege  to  feed 
those  who  could  afford  the  luxury. 
Poor  Auber's  horses  went  to  the 
slaughter-house  too  at  that  time,  and  his 
friends  pretend  that,  though  an  octo- 
genarian, he  would  have  lived  at  least 
another  ten  years,  had  not  this  fatal 
blow  at  his  pets  cut  his  life  short. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  com- 
posers who  have  wasted  their  ideas,  who 
have  no  more  inspiration,  who  can  find 
no  new  melodies,  take  refuge  in  the 
oratorio,  the  mass,  in  one  word,  in  the 
sacred  style,  because  their  formulas  will 
do,  as  ideas  in  this  kind  of  music  are 
not  so  necessary.  This  is  deplorable 
but  true.  Just  as  a  woman,  very  gay  in 
her  youth,  when  she  was  sure  of  being 
surrounded  by  scores  of  admirers,  when 
she  grows  old,  turns  pious,  a  nun  even 
in  Catholic  countries,  so  a  number  of 
operatic  composers,  Rossini,  Verdi, 
Gounod  and  numbers  of  others,  began 
writing  sacred  music  in  their  old  age. 
This  has  a  double  disadvantage,  be- 
cause those  old  Italian  masters  who  con- 
sidered— and  rightly  so — the  composi- 
tion of  sacred  works  the  highest  achieve- 
ment, wrote  models  of  counterpoint, 
which  it  takes  a  lifetime  thoroughly  to 
master,  and  which  our  modern  com- 
posers, having  their  eye  chiefly  on 
money-making,  that  is,  on  pleasing  the 
masses,  and  knowing  no  more  about 
counterpoint  than  about  higher  mathe- 
matics, have  wisely  neglected.  Then, 
ignoring  the  study  principally  necessary 
for  writing  a  great  ecclesiastical  work, 
and  being  barren  of  ideas — the  very 
reason  why  they  take  to  this  kind  of 
work — they  get  through  it  in  the  most 
unmeaning,  empty  manner,  relying  en- 
tirely on  what  are  called  Rosalias,  that 
is,  ever  repeated  forms,  used  like  paper- 
hangers  use  a  pattern  cut  out  of  board, 
say  leaves  or  flowers,  etc.,  over  which 
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they  go  quickly  with  a  big  brush,  re- 
peating the  process  until  a  whole  piece 
of  so  many  yards  is  done.  It  is  in  fact 
artisan's  not  artist's  work.  Not  so 
Berlioz.  He  wrote  his  "  Messe  des 
Morts,"  a  colossal  work,  when  a  young 
man,  and  if  an  eccentric  brain  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  unlimited  eccentricity 
of  proportions,  surely  the  list  only  of 
his  requirements  for  this  work  is  one  of 
the  astounding  curiosities  of  orchestral- 
score  writing  of  this,  and,  in  fact,  of 
any  century. 

For  the  "  Dies  ircc,  "  the  part  which 
calls  up  the  dead  from  the  grave  ("  Tuba 
mirum"),  is  marked  in  his  score  in  the 
following  manner  :  A  chorus  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  voices  in  six  parts. 
This,  by-the-by,  is  not  exactly  correct, 
because  six  parts  means  six  different 
parts,  which  cannot  properly  be  said  of 
three  times  two  parts  in  unison.  Be- 
sides the  immense  orchestra,  which 
there  is  no  need  to  detail  here,  eight 
pairs  uf  drums  with  ten  drummers,  ten 
pairs  of  cymbals,  four  gongs  and  two 
double  drums,  there  are  four  orchestras 
in  the  four  corners  of  about  forty  brass 
instruments,  so  distributed  as  to  call  up 
the  dead  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
world.  Both  at  the  hrst,  and  a  very  re- 
cent performance,  the  effect  in  Paris 
was  crushing,  and  whereever  it  can  be 
given  as  demanded  by  the  composer, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  result. 

Berlioz  wrote  his  first  opera  when 
twenty  years  old.  He  set  it  to  a 
libretto,  which  he  calls  ridiculous,  add- 
ing with  great  candor  :  "  My  score  was 
at  least  as  ridiculous,  if  not  more  so, 
as  the  verses  and  the  libretto  of  '  Ge- 
rono.'  "  Of  course  it  was  never 
performed.  No  more  than  a  mass 
which  he  wrote  immediately  afterward, 
and  where  he  began  already  to  find  out 
that  the  great  key  of  success  for  begin- 
ners is  to  have  money,  or  to  be  patron- 
ized by  those  who  have  it.  He  wanted 
fifty  pounds  to  execute  it.  As  a  boy 
would,  afraid  of  nothing,  he  wrote  to 
that  great  man  Chateaubriand  to  lend 
it  him.  With  the  wonderful  poetic 
simplicity  that  distinguishes  the  cele- 
brated author  of  "  Atala"  he  wrote  back 
to  say:  "  Vous  me  demandez  douze 
cents  francs.  Monsieur.  Je  ne  les  ai 
pas.  Je  vous  les  enverrais  si  je  les 
avais,'   etc.     After   telling  him,  "You 


ask  fifty  pounds  ;  I  have  not  got  it,"  he 
gives  him  this  valuable  piece  of  advice  : 
"  Much  as  I  sympathize  with  your 
sufferings,  let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  just 
the  obstacles  which  talent  has  ofien  to 
overcome,  which  give  it  the  power  of 
ultimate  success."  A  friend.  Monsieur 
De  Pons,  lent  him  the  money,  however, 
and  here  we  come  to  an  episode  in 
Berlioz's  life  which  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Full  of  gratitude  for  the  service, 
and  not  forgetting  it  when  lie  was  a 
great  man  and  a  courted  journalist,  he 
says  :  "  I  sometimes  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  useful  to  him  in  my  fcuilletofi, 
but  I  always  regretted  not  to  be  able  to 
do  more  for  him,"  etc.  Query  :  Has 
a  journalist,  from  whom  the  public  ex- 
pect true  and  impartial  judgment,  the 
right  to  recommend  a  friend  in  payment 
of  private  services  rendered  to  him  ;  or 
is  he  in  honor  bound  to  render  service 
for  service  under  the  circumstances  ?  I 
believe  that,  strictly  speaking,  he  has  no 
more  right  to  pay  his  debts  of  friendship 
with  the  opinion  in  his  paper,  than  he 
could  pay  them  with  the  money  confided 
to  him  by  the  editor.  Yet  it  seems 
difficult  to  imitate  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  Brutus  against  his  own  son, 
sacrificing  to  the  conscience  of  the 
magistrate  the  heart  of  the  father  ! 

When  this  mass,  thanks  to  the  loan  of 
De  Pons,  was  executed  a  second  time 
(1S27),  Berlioz  picked  up  his  courage 
and  conducted  it  himself.  He  in  later 
days  the  greatest  conductor  known — 
not  "although"  but  "because"  his 
nerves  were  in  such  an  overexcited  state 
that  he  heard  the  impossible — speaks  of 
himself  thus  on  this  occasion  :  "  How 
far  was  I  from  possessing  the  thousand 
qualities  of  precision,  flexibility,  fire  and 
calm  combined  with  that  indefinable  in- 
stinct which  together  constitute  the 
talent  of  the  real  conductor  !" 

So  many  people  fancy,  and  many  un- 
fortunately have  given  way  to  their 
fancy,  that  to  conduct  wants  only  to 
take  a  stick  and  beat  time.  Certainly 
in  very  easy  instances,  this  may  be 
sufficient,  but  in  such  cases  without  any 
conducting  at  all  tlie  band  would  go  on 
as  the  German  street  bands  go  on  with- 
out any  conductor.  Thus  I  have  seen 
Madame  Trebelli  conduct  a  chorus  in 
St.  James's  Hall,  and  certainly  this 
amiable  artist  stands  too  high  in    her 
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profession  to  try  and  aspire  to  what  is 
not  her  business.  So  the  Viscountess 
Folkestone  certainly  accomplished  a  more 
difficult  task  in  training  a  number  of 
young  ladies,  and  forming  a  stringed 
orchestra,  which  under  her  able  guid- 
ance perform  not  very  difficult,  but  very 
pleasing,  pieces  with  a  wonderful  dash. 
I  do  not  think  that  one  member  of  the 
whole  orchestra  is  as  old  as  twenty-five 
years — and  a  remarkable  ensemble. 
But  if  it  came  to  playing  great  and 
difficult  scores,  the  reading  of  which  is 
already  a  great  difficulty,  the  judging  of 
the  right  movement,  the  entry  of  in- 
struments that  have  sometimes  fifty, 
sixty  bars  to  count,  and  the  look  at  the 
conductor's  eye  tc  guide  them  at  the 
precise  moment  of  entry — when  it  comes 
to  making  the  orchastra  understand  and 
execute  the  intentions  of  the  composer, 
then  it  is  when  the  great  conductor 
shows  the  stuff  he  is  made  of.  How 
often  have  1  seen  Berlioz — and  this  is 
what  I  meant  when  alluding  to  his 
nerves — jumping  down  from  the  con- 
ductor's desk,  pouncing  upon  the  clari- 
nets and  exclaiming  :  "  Your  two  in- 
struments are  not  in  tune."  Then  each 
of  them  gave  his  A,  when  with  unfailing 
certainty  not  only  did  he  perceive  an  in- 
finitesimal difference,  but  instantly  told 
them,  there  and  then,  hovv  to  remedy 
it.  It  happened  in  our  days  to  one  of 
the  greatest  conductors  living,  Hans 
Richter,  that  the  orchestra,  when  he 
first  led  it,  meant  to  play  him  some 
pranks,  for,  be  it  known,  that  is  just 
what  orchestras  in  general  are  mostly  in- 
clined to  do.  The  moment  a  new  con- 
ductor comes  before  them,  they  try  any 
sort  of  tricks  to  see  how  he  will  get  out 
of  it.  The  first  thing  that  happened 
was  that  the  hornist  played  a  passage 
badly,  and  when  Richter  remonstrated, 
he  very  obligingly  said  :  "  Perhaps 
you  would  not  mind  showing  me  what  I 
am  to  do?'  "With  pleasure,"  said 
Richter,  took  the  horn  ou<-  of  his  hands, 
and  showed  him.  After  he  had  done 
so  to  several  other  instruments,  they 
were  satisfied  as  to  what  they  wanted  to 
know,  and  now  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to 
lift  up  his  hand,  and  they  understand, 
and  instantly  endeavor  to  carry  out  his 
instructions. 

His  first  interview  with  Cherubini,  the 
most  tyrannical  though  perhaps  the  most 


thoroughly  musical  leader  the  Paris 
Conservatory  ever  had,  is  too  funny  to 
be  omitted.  Cherubini,  afraid  that  so 
many  young  men  meeting  so  many 
young  girls  might  lead  to  duets  other 
than  those  he  composed,  issued  an  order 
that  all  the  female  pupils  were  to  enter 
from  the  Rue  Bergere,  and  all  the  male 
students  from  the  Rue  du  Faubourg 
Poissonniere.  Should  any  of  them  have 
arrived  at  the  wrong  street  there  was  no 
excuse  allowed  :  the  whole  roundabout 
way  had  to  be  made.  Ignoring  this  new 
law,  Berlioz  entered  through  the  door 
Bergere,  and  when  nearly  at  the  stairs 
of  the  library,  the  porter  ran  after  him 
to  make  him  come  back  and  go  out  of 
the  door  which  he  had  entered,  and 
walk  round  the  whole  building  to  enter 
the  other  door.  Berlioz  sent  him  to 
Halifax,  and  went  up  to  the  library. 
Barely  seated  there,  he  saw  the  porter 
arriving  in  company  of  the  inexorable 
Draco,  who  pounced  upon  him  for  an 
explanation  of  his  daring  to  evade  the 
law.  Whatever  he  said  being  of  no 
avail,  he  at  last  lost  patience  and  told 
Cherubini  he  would  and  could  not  be 
forbidden  to  enter  a  public  library,  and 
he  would  return  as  often  as  he  liked. 
Thereupon  the  enraged  Italian  tried  to 
seize  him  and  get  him  arrested.  But 
Berlioz,  younger  and  more  lightfooted 
than  either  the  autocrat  or  the  porter, 
ran  before  them  both,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  assmebled  students  in  the  library, 
Cherubini  and  the  porter  stumbling  over 
chairs  and  music-desks,  until  Berlioz 
laughingly  opened  the  door,  and  rushed 
out  saying  :  "  You  shall  not  have  either 
me  or  my  name,  and  in  spite  of  you  I 
shall  return  here."  And  he  kept  his 
word,  for  twelve  years  later  he  was 
"  Librarian"  of  the  Conservatoire,  and 
the  very  porter  (Hottin)  his  most  de- 
voted servant. 

An  indomitable  will,  that  first  neces- 
sity when  anything  great  is  to  be 
achieved,  exhibited  itself  in  full  force 
when  his  father,  strictly  forbidding  him 
to  continue  his  musical  illusions  at  the 
expense  of  his  medical  studies,  withdrew 
the  small  sum  allovved  for  his  subsist- 
ence in  order  to  force  him  to  give  up 
what  he  not  only  thought  an  un remuner- 
ating, useless  pursuit,  but  what  his  jnous 
mother,  from  fear  of  the  contact  in 
which  it  might  engage  Berlioz  with  the 
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Stage  and  with  its  unholy  priestesses, 
condemned  to  such  an  extent  that,  when 
he  would  not  give  in  and  abandon  the 
career  which  he  had  chosen,  she  actually 
cursed  him. 

Left  at  last  to  his  own  resources,  he 
solicited  the  place  of  a  chorister.  Hav- 
ing to  compete  with  three  or  four  other 
poor  men,  he  vanquished  his  competitors 
easily  by  reading  at  sight  anything  they 
laid  before  him,  and  singing  from 
memory  a  whole  scene  he  had  heard  at 
the  opera.  Of  course  the  weaver  and 
the  blacksmith  were  beaten,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  official  nomination  to  the 
post,  which  brought  him  two  pounds  a 
month  !  On  this  splendid  appointment 
he  associated  himself  with  another  stu- 
dent who  had  about  as  much  ;  they 
spent  twenty-five  shillings  a  month  each  ; 
and  with  two  pupils  sent  by  Providence 
to  increase  his  "  economies,"  he  began  a 
life  of  luxury  by  buying  a  piano,  a  real 
piano  for  four  pounds  !  I  give  all  these 
details  in  the  hope  that  they  may  en- 
courage a  gifted  but  not  wealthy  young 
man  to  continue  the  struggle  of  life  if  he 
feels  a  real  vocation,  and  not  to  be 
daunted  by  unavoidable  difficulties. 

The  great  event  of  Berlioz's  private 
life  was  his  becoming  acquainted  with 
Miss  Smithson  and  with  Shakespeare, 
whose  Ophelia  she  introduced  to  the 
Paris  public.  He  says  that  the  dramatic 
genius  of  her  performance  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  revolution  which 
Shakespeare's  works  produced  in  him. 
"  The  lightning  with  which  a  sublime 
enlightenment  opened  for  me  the  heaven 
of  art,  illuminated  at  the  same  time  the 
most  distant  depths.  In  Shakespeare  I 
recognize  the  real  grandeur,  the  true 
beauty,  the  real  dramatic  truth."  After 
seeing  Miss  Smithson  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  he  was  "  done"  {cicheve).  Yet  he 
denies  that  he  ever  exclaimed,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  done  by  some  biographer  in 
the  Illustrated  London  News,  that  he 
would  marry  that  woman  and  would  write 
his  greatest  symphony  on  that  play. 
"  I  did  it,  but  I  never  said  a  word  about 
it."  The  fact  is,  that  he  did  it  without 
ever  having  dreamed  that  it  would  come 
about.  Yet  this  very  English  girl  whom 
he  would  have  envers  et  malgii  tout,  even 
malgre  elle-mane  (because  neither  she 
nor  her  mother  were  at  first  inclined  to 
listen  to  his  fiery  and  unpractical  pro- 


posals), became  so  indifferent  to  him 
that  he  spoke  of  her  as  la  femme  Smith- 
son. 

Although  a  genius  of  the  most  impulsive 
spontaneity,  he  resembled  somewhat  the 
Prince  who  was  a  long  time  ambassador 
here,  and  astonished  the  diplomatic  and 
aristocratic  world  by  the  munificence  of 
his  fetes,  the  liberality  of  his  character, 
and  the  truly  grand  style  of  his  life. 
He  was  a  true  model  of  social  elegance, 
but  perhaps  less  so  of  matrimonial  ])urity. 
He  had  a  wife  whose  beauty,  intelli- 
gence, and  delicate  taste  in  art  were 
generally  admired  ;  which  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Prince  from  admiring  occasion- 
ally other  elegant  ladies'  taste  and 
beauty,  even  sometimes  of  a  much  less 
refined  character.  It  so  happened  that 
once  two  gentlemen,  waiting  to  be  re- 
ceived by  him,  saw  the  Princess  in  her 
riding  habit  coming  out  of  her  own  room 
and  going  down-stairs  to  mount  her  truly 
fiery  steed.  There  are  certain  women 
who  wear  that  little  riding  hat  with 
peculiar  grace  and  sit  a  horse  with  per- 
fect ease  and  security.  The  Princess 
had  barely  passed  out  when  the  two 
gentlemen,  full  of  admiration,  began 
their  observations  on  the  eclectic  tastes 
of  the  Prince  and  the  different  coups  de 
canif  which  he  was  credited  with  inflict- 
ing on  his  marriage  contract  :  and  as 
they  were  venting  their  virtuous  indigna- 
tion (with  which  we  are  so  liberal  when- 
ever others  are  concerned),  the  Prince 
came  in. 

"  And  what  are  you  laughing  at  ?"'  he 
said. 

At  first  they  would  not  exactly  speak 
out  ;  but  one  of  them  suddenly  said  : 

"  Well,  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  :  we 
spoke  about  the  grace  and  charm  of  the 
Princess,  and  the  gallery  of  comparative 
excellence  to  which  you  seem  to  have 
likened  her." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  Prince,  "you  mean 
that  I  have  the  reputation  of  not  kneel- 
ing exclusively  before  one  shrine  ?  Is 
that  it  ?  Well,  I  will  tell  you  something 
analogous  that  happened  to  me  only  a 
few  years  ago.  I  was  in  Austria  then, 
and  had  business  with  the  Prelate  of 
Korneuburg,  a  high  ecclesiastic  who 
had  a  magnificent  palace  with  his  mon- 
astery. I  had  to  wait  for  him  as  he  was 
engaged  in  clerical  business,  and  looking 
out  of  the  window  I  enjoyed  the  magnifi- 
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cent  view,  a  high  mountain  with  a  pine 
forest  just  opposite,  the  river  below,  and 
a  charming  flower-covered  valley.  I 
was  quite  enchanted,  so  much  so  that  I 
did  not  hear  the  venerable  Prelate  com- 
ing in  until  he  was  quite  near  me. 
'  What  a  magnificent  view,'  I  said  to 
him,  '  and  how  happy  you  must  be  to 
see  it  at  all  times  of  the  day  ! ' 

"  '  It  is  a  magnificent  view,"  replied 
the  Prelate  ;  '  but,  your  Highness,  to 
look  forty  years  out  of  the  same  win- 
dow renders  the  most  beautiful  sight 
monotonous.' 

It  did  not  take  Berlioz  forty  years, 
barely  forty  months,  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  at  which  the  Prince  arrived. 
However,  being  at  first /tv/  ei  flaiiime,  he 
reflected  day  and  night  what  he  could 
do  to  reach  from  his  obscurity  the  brill- 
iant actress  who  at  that  moment  drove 
all  Paris  mad.  To  give  denial  to  the 
younger  Alex.  Dumas' s  axiom  :  C est 
r  amour  qui  nous  fail  concevoir  les  plus 
grandes  choses  d  nous  enipeche  de  les  ac- 
coniplir^  he  hit  upon  a  grand  plan,  then 
quite  unheard  of  in  France,  namely,  to 
organize  a  concert  where  nothing  but  his 
orchestral  compositions  should  be  ex- 
ecuted so  as  to  show  her  that  (using 
Correggio's  words  :  AncJi  io  son  pittore) 
he  too  was  an  artist. 

He  "  conceived"  the  idea,  and  he  did 
"  accomplish"  it. 

He  did  all  that,  and  after  having  himself 
copied  all  the  orchestral  parts,  taken. in- 
credible trouble  with  the  rehearsals,  and 
having  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  ap- 
plauded by  the  members  of  the  orchestra 
themselves,  he  learned  after  careful  in- 
quiry that  Miss  Smithson  (the  raison 
d'  etre  of  the  whole  concert)  never  heard 
a  word  about  him,  his  talent,  or  his  suc- 
cess ! 

Often  I  heard  him  say  that  when  he 
decided  to  write  for  the  papers  he 
did  so  with  the  determination  to  defend 
the  beautiful  in  art  against  the  Philistines, 
just  as  Schumann  did.  What  a  happy 
illusion  !  Try  to  say  the  truth,  tell  that 
scourge  of  the  universe,  mediocrity,  Vv'hat 
it  is  good  for,  tell  the  nonentities  that 
the  world  does  not  in  the  least  care  for 
them,  tell  great  men  that  they  are  great, 
and  you  will  have  told  the  truth.  And 
what  will  be  the  result  ?  Out  of  a  thou- 
sand men  or  women  you  will  find  five  or 
six  to    recognize  and    appreciate  your 


honest  desire.  The  majority,  the 
nonentities,  the  mediocrity  blamed  or 
ridiculed,  the  great  men  praised  but  by 
no  means  sufficiently,  will  form  a  chorus 
against  you  at  the  very  first  opportunity, 
and  always  behind  your  back,  while 
nine-tenths  of  them  will  be  cowards 
enough  or  diplomatic  or  "  kind"  enough 
to  find  you,  before  your  face,  the  "  only 
critic  whose  opinion  it  is  worth  taking." 

But  let  a  difference  arise  when  these 
honorable  people  would  have  to  stand 
up  for  you  and  say  publicly  that  which 
they  have  said  so  many  times  and  have 
written  to  you  privately,  and  you  will 
learn  why  after  many  years  writing  for 
the  Journal  des  Debats  with  the  excep- 
tional knowledge,  the  brilliant  style,  the 
esprit  and  tact  of  a  great  writer,  Berlioz 
was  so  disgusted  that  he  blessed  the  day 
when  he  got  rid  of  writing  feuilletons. 
Old  and  hackneyed  as  the  P'rench  prov- 
erb with  the  bad  pun  in  it  is,  it  remains 
everlastingly  true  :  "  La  verite  se  trouve 
au  fond  d'un  puits  :  il  faut  etre  un  sceau 
(sot)  pour  I'y  aller  chercher."  What 
you  gain  by  saying  the  truth  is — friends 
who  at  the  most  trifling  incident  leave 
you,  and  enemies  who  at  any  time  when 
opportunity  offers  stab  you  in  the  back. 

It  is  a  common  course  to  attribute 
success  to  luck.  Certainly  this  is  incor- 
rect, because  nobody  can  succeed  by 
mere  chance.  But  that  ill-luck  may  pre- 
vent success,  at  least  for  a  time,  is  well 
illustrated  in  Berlioz's  life.  Once  he 
had  written  a  symphony,  which  a 
friendly  director  had  consented  to  have 
performed.  Berlioz  himself  copied  all 
the  parts  out,  to  be  certain  that  there 
were  no  faults  in  it  ;  he  had  even  ob- 
tained the  aid  of  a  number  of  super- 
numerary musicians  and  choristers. 
The  rehearsal  was  to  be  held.  Berlioz 
asked  whether  everything  was  ready  for 
the  orchestra  and  chorus.  "  Of 
course,'  was  the  reply,  as  if  it  was  ab- 
surd to  doubt  it.  When  he  arrived, 
and  the  band  and  chorus  were  assem- 
bled, there  were  four  desks,  no  seats, 
the  instruments  could  not  be  placed, 
and  after  frantic  efforts  to  render  the 
performance  possible,  it  had  to  be  given 
up  !  Another  time  a  concession  was 
obtained  from  the  director  of  the  Grand 
Opera  to  have  it  performed  there. 
Everything  was  provided,  the  rehearsal 
was  a  great  success  :  when  the  evening 
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came,  just  before  the  beginning,  such  a 
storm  broke  over  Paris  as  for  fifty  years 
had  not  been  seen.  The  streets  were 
for  hours  impassable,  so  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  performance  there  were 
hardly  two  hundred  people  in  the  whole 
house.  It  is  therefore  as  Gerard,  the 
lion-killer,  said  :  "  To  succeed  in  such 
a  dangerous  enterprise  you  may  be  ever 
so  calm,  you  may  depend  on  your  skill  ; 
if  you  have  not  luck  you  can  do  noth- 
ing." I  am  well  aware  that  Berlioz 
himself  knew  the  excited  state  of  his 
brain,  as  was  shown  by  an  exclamation 
of  his  when  he  tried  in  vain  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Miss  Smithson,  and 
said  of  himself,  ''  Pauvre  foii  T'  He 
received  an  interesting  letter  from 
Rouget  de  Lisle,  whose  authorship  of 
the  "  Marseillaise"  was  long  in  dispute. 
Berlioz  had  set  the  "  Marseillaise"  for 
orchestra  and  chorus,  and  instead  of 
the  usual  direction,  tenors,  basses,  etc., 
tutti^  in  order  to  indicate  that  the 
whole  audience  should  sing  with  them, 
he  wrote,  "  Everybody  that  has  a 
voice,  a  heart,  a  drop  of  blood  in  his 
veins."  Rouget  de  Lisle,  wishing  per- 
sonally to  know  the  author  who  had  so 
magnificently  orchestrated  his  revolu- 
tionary song,  wrote  to  Berlioz  to  ask  for 
a  meeting,  which,  on  account  ,of  Ber- 
lioz's departure,  did  not  come  off,  but 
the  letter  begins  thus  :  "  Your  head 
seems  to  be  a  volcano  in  perpetual  erup- 
tion," etc.  And  that  it  really  was. 
Poor  Rouget  de  Lisle  !  How  long  was 
his  authorship  of  the  great  hymn  dis- 
puted ?  He  died  lonely,  poor,  "  un 
miserable  ermite  ecloppe,"  as  he  calls 
himself  ;  and  half  a  century  passed  over 
his  death  before  it  was  acknowledged 
that  his  was  the  song  which  inspired  the 
troops  on  the  battlefield,  and  made  a 
battlefield  of  the  streets  of  the  chief  city 
of  France,  the  "  capital  of  civilization," 
as  the  modest  Parisians  call  it. 

Strange  is  the  persistency  with  which 
Berlioz  denounces  French  fickleness, 
totally  forgetting  that  he  too  was 
French,  and  French  to  the  marrow  of 
the  bone  in  both  their  qualities  of  irre- 
sistible impulse  and  unstable  restless- 
ness. It  so  happened  that  a  friend  of 
his,  a  famous  pianist,  H.  (probably 
Hiller),  loved  a  girl,  to  whom  he  spoke 
about  Berlioz,  and  said,  "  There  is  a 
man  who  never  thinks  of  women,  that  is 
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one  whom  I  defy  you  ever  to  see  at  your 
feet."  Nothing,  if  this  speech  had 
been  intentional,  was  more  calculated 
to  give  a  French  girl,  full  of  coquetry 
and  esprit  ik  contradiction,  more  desire  to 
%nccG(tdi  (J  1/ and  jnane.  Berlioz,  who  took 
not  the  slightest  heed  of  the  girl,  not  be- 
cause she  was  his  friend's,  but  because 
she  was  utterly  indifferent  to  him, 
played  unknowingly  his  own  game.  It 
was  too  much  for  her  to  remain  un- 
noticed ;  so  she  wrote  and  gave  him  an 
appointment.  He  received  the  letter, 
but  forgot  the  rendezvous.  Had  he 
planned  it,  he  could  not  have  succeeded 
better,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
girl,  beside  herself  at  such  seeming  con- 
tempt, called  on  him.  .  .  .  Goethe,  a 
great  authority  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
says,  "  Approach  woman  tenderly,  and 
you  may  have  a  chance  ;  perhap  she 
who  behaves  in  a  bold  and  reckless 
manner  will  get  on  still  better,  but  he 
who  seems  not  to  care  whether  he  im- 
presses or  even  touches  her  heart,  who 
offends,  is  sure  to  succeed." 

The  eccentric  kindness  of  his  heart 
shows  in  the  following  short  sentences 
of  his*  diary.  He  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  "  fair  Ophelia,"  Miss  Smith- 
son,  as  before  mentioned.  After  his  re- 
turn from  Italy,  he  found  that  she  had 
herself  formed  an  English  company,  re- 
turning to  Paris  as  directress,  hoping  to 
meet  with  the  same  success  as  she  had 
two  years  before;  "  She  had  relied," 
he  says,  "  that  iiawe  artist,  on  the  con- 
stancy of  Parisian  enthusiasm.  But 
Shakespeare  was  no  longer  a  novelty  for 
this  public,  frivolous  and  movable  as  a 
wave,"  etc.;  and  having  been  intro- 
duced to  her,  he  says  her  affairs  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  "  Elle  est  ruinee, 
elle  se  casse  la  jambe — je  I'epouse. " 
Here  is  the  impulse,  but  how  long  did  it 
last  ?  I  knew  him  with  his  third  wife, 
who  positively  ill-treated  him.  In  the 
midst  of  a  rehearsal  at  Baden-Baden, 
she  shouted  "  'Ector  !"  with  a  six 
yards'  accent  on  the  second  syllable, 
simply  to  tell  him  there  was  a  draught 
from  an  open  window,  etc.  He  lost  her, 
however,  like  the  others,  without  too 
much  despair. 

When  he  married  Miss  Smithson,  he 

did   what    Talleyrand     so    significantly 

and  practically  called,  "  C'est  plus  qu'un 

crime,   c'est  une  faute."      Her  family 
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would  not  have  it,  yet  being  English 
and  of  age  she  did  not  mind  ;  but  his 
family,  holding  in  sacred  execration  all 
those  who  have  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  the  stage,  formally  opposed  his 
marriage,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  make 
what  the  French  law  calls  "  les  sofmna- 
tions  respedueuscs,'"  a  legal  farce,  which 
consists  in  sending  father  or  mother,  or 
both,  a  stamped  paper  {papier  timbre)^ 
on  which  they  summon  the  parent  to 
consent  to  the  marriage.  Of  course  the 
parent  refuses  to  consent,  but  here 
comes  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  which 
allows  one  month  to  pass,  and  then  the 
marriage,  which  without  the  consent  of 
the  parents  was  an  impossibility  six 
weeks  ago,  becomes,  after  this  lapse  of 
time,  perfectly  legal  ;  the  day  after  one 
month  of  the  sending  of  the  summons 
having  passed. 

Of  course  their  marriage  turned  out 
very  ill.  A  German  proverb  says  : 
When  misery  enters  the  door,  love  rushes 
out  of  the  window.  It  turned  out 
badly,  as  everybody  had  foreseen.  Had 
they  been  very  happy  everybody  would 
have  foreseen  it  too,  for  nobody  ever  is 
wiser  than  everybody.  Voltaire  said  : 
"  II  y  aura  toujours  quelqu'un  pour 
avoir  plus  d'esprit  que  vous,  c'est  tout 
le  monde."  Do  what  you  like,  let  it 
turn  any  way  you  please,  you  will  always 
meet  some,  friend  who  is  sure  to  say  : 
"Of  course,  didn't  I  tell  you?"  On 
'change  they  have  a  capital  way  of  treat- 
ing these  prophets.  You  go  there  and 
say  accidentally  :  "  I  fancy  that  South- 
Easterns  will  rise."  Instantly  a  broker 
pounces  upon  you,  "  Will  you  buy 
South-Eastern  ?  No  ?  Did  you  not  say 
just  now  it  is  sure  to  rise — why  refuse 
ready  money  ?" 

Have  you  ever  played  whist  with  a 
wise  partner,  who  when  the  fifty-two 
cards  are  on  the  table,  says  to  you  in  the 
condescending  way  of  the  superior 
player  :  "  Why  did  you  not  play  the 
queen  of  hearts  ?  I  had  the  ace  ;  we 
should  have  been  sure  to  make  the 
trick."  How  very  kind,  is  it  not? 
When  everybody  knows  what  everybody 
had  !  With  what  a  deep  sagacity  those 
great  meteorologists  find  out  that  it 
rained  yesterday  !  With  what  a  gener- 
ous lavishness  those  prophets  refuse  to 
make  a  fortune  by  betting  five  minutes 
before  the  race  on  the  horse  that  wins. 


and  which  five  minutes  after  the  race 
they  will  tell  you,  "  Of  course,  could 
not  but  win,  look  at  his  legs,  at  those 
limbs  ;  why,  a  blind  man  must  see  it." 

I  now  come  to  an  incident  in 
Berlioz's  "  Memoirs"  which  he  has 
treated  rather  elaborately,  which  has 
been  occasionally  doubted.  I  happen 
to  know  that  it  was  exactly  as  he  states 
it,  yet  I  am  surprised  to  find  it  printed. 
It  is  clear  that  the  trick  which  was 
played  him  was  not  accidental,  but  in- 
tentional ;  it  is  so  unlikely  that  it 
should  be  otherwise,  and  throws  a  glar- 
ing light  on  the  jealousy  of  an  otherwise 
great  conductor,  that  after  his  telling  us 
all  about  it,  and  consulting  with  another 
friend,  we  advised  Berlioz  to  keep  it  out 
of  his  "  Memoirs  ;"  but  people  ask  your 
advice  in  hopes  that  you  will  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  they  did,  and 
when  you  do  not,  they  follow  their  own 
inspiration.  After  we  were  well  agreed 
that  it  should  not  be  published,  he  pub- 
lished it.  The  affair  in  a  few  words  is 
this  :  Berlioz,  by  force  of  his  genius, 
had  taken  a  position  which  vexed  all 
the  orthodox  musicians,  who  saw  in  him 
a  violation  of  their  conservative  school. 
Moreover,  finding  that  nobody  was  able 
perfectly  to  conduct  his  difficult  scores, 
he  had  taken  to  conducting  them  him- 
self— another  offence.  When,  therefore, 
the  "  Requiem,"  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  was  to  be  performed,  and  in- 
stead of  Berlioz,  Habeneck  was  intrusted 
with  the  conductor's  baton,  Berlioz, 
vaguely  fearing  some  misfortune,  re- 
mained behind  the  chef  d' orchestre, 
watching  his  movements  closely.  The 
moment  when  those  terrible  trumpet 
calls  in  the  "  Tuba  mirum"  explode 
from  four  orchestras  in  the  four  angles, 
waiting  for  the  sign  of  the  conductor, 
Mr.  Habeneck  lowered  his  baton  and 
took  a  snuff.  Without  Berlioz's  ener- 
getic presence  of  mind  the  great  effect 
and  with  it  the  whole  composition  was 
lost.  But  seeing  Habeneck's  action  he 
jumped  forward  :  "  Je  n'avais  que  mon 
bras,"  he  said,  "  mais  je  I'etendis  et 
tons  les  orchestres  m'obeirent,"  From 
thence  to  the  end  he  conducted  with 
the  greatest  success,  and  Habeneck  said 
to  him  : 

' '  What  a  fright  I  had  !     Without  you 
we  were  lost." 

"  Je  le  sais  bien,"  said  Berlioz,  trans- 
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piercing  him  with  his  fixed  eye,  but 
never  added  another  word. 

Most  interesting  is  his  account  of  the 
rapidit)'  with  which  the  ideas  came  into 
his  head,  too  quickly  for  him  to  note  all 
down,  so  that  he  invented  a  sort  of 
musical  stenography  to  avoid  losing 
thoughts  through  want  of  time  to  fix 
them  on  the  paper.  Perhaps  our  readers 
are  not  aware  of  the  complication  of  an 
orchestral  score,  and  may  read  with 
some  interest  how  the  composer  with  his 
pen  and  ink  creates  and  hears  in  his 
mind  all  the  combined  effects  of  the 
various  instruments  which  form  the 
orchestra.  The  proceeding  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  On  a  sheet  of  paper  which 
contains  as  many  lines  (staff)  as  there 
are  instruments,  the  composer  dividing 
the  orchestra  into  three  groups,  wood, 
brass  and  string,  has  to  write  every  note 
which  every  instrument  plays,  so  that 
the  ensemble  produce  the  effect  which 
he  expects  from.  it.  He  therefore  writes 
what  the  piccolo  has  to  play  on  the  top, 
under  it  flute,  then  clarinet,  horn,  cor- 
net, bassoon,  ophicleide,  first  and 
second  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  double 
bass,  harp  and  drum.  That  is  to  say, 
one  chord  taken  by  all  these  instruments 
at  once  implies  one  note  to  be  written 
for  each  of  them.  This  being  only  one 
bar,  the  "  Requiem"  containing  about 
one  thousand  bars,  and  having,  more- 
over, in  the  "  Tuba  mirum"  four  extra 
orchestras  besides  chorus  and  solo 
voices,  how  quickly  a  conductor  must 
glance  over  the  whole  length  of  the  page, 
and  see  and  signal  to  any  musician  his 
entry  !  The  moment  above  mention- 
ed was,  moreover,  one  where  the 
movement  suddenly  changed,  and  con- 
sequently of  fatal  importance. 

It  will  thereby  be  equally  clear  that  a 
conductor  must  have  a  prodigious  musi- 
cal memory  if  he  can,  as  Herr  Richter 
usually  does,  conduct  such  a  score  by 
heart,  never  forgetting  to  beckon  to  any 
instrument  at  the  very  second  wanted. 
I  say  a  prodigious  musical  memory,  be- 
cause the  faculty  of  remembering  is  by 
no  means  a  general  but  a  special  one. 
One  man  may,  as  Richter  for  instance, 
know  a  number  of  scores  by  heart, 
another  may  be  able  to  keep  an  incredi- 
ble number  of  figures  in  his  remem- 
brance, and  not  be  able  to  retain  the 
smallest  musical  motif.     The  Emperor 


Napoleon  III.,  who  never  forgot  a  man 
he  had  once  spoken  to,  could  so  little 
remember  a  musical  theme  that  you 
might  have  played  the  same  thing  twice 
over  to  him  and  given  it  two  different 
names,  and  he  never  would  have  known 
it.  An  example  of  the  most  astounding 
memory  is  ^the  winner  of  the  National 
Chess  Tournament,  Mr.  Zuckertort. 
He  is  capable  not  only  of  playing  a 
game  of  chess  by  heart,  i.e.^  without 
ever  looking  at  the  board,  but  being  told 
his  adversary's  move,  instantly  replying 
with  his  countermove  and  keeping  the 
position,  however  altered,  in  his  head  ; 
but  further,  he  played  sixteen  games  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  way,  that  is  to 
say  :  before  each  of  sixteen  tables  sat  a 
player  with  a  board,  and  they  informed 
him  after  each  other  of  their  respective 
moves  ;  he  replied,  and  never  con- 
founded one  position  with  another,  one 
game  with  another,  never  made  a  false 
move,  but  twice  detected,  where  on  pur- 
pose false  moves  were  made  to  test  him, 
the  wrong  direction.  He  performed  an 
especially  curious  feat  in  the  house  of  a 
friend  where  there  was  a  whist  party, 
playing  a  game  of  chess  by  heart  with 
some  one  in  the  adjoining  room,  and 
when  the  cards  for  whist  were  dealt,  he 
looked  once  through  his  cards  then  put 
them  away,  and  each  time  his  turn  came 
he  mentioned  the  card  he  wished  to 
play,  all  the  while  continuing  his  chess 
game,  and  never  keeping  either  his  chess 
or  his  whist  partner  waiting  one  minute 
for  the  necessary  move. 

Berlioz  also  had  a  wonderful  memory. 
One  of  his  great  pleasures  was  to  conduct 
the  overture  to  Spontini's  "  Vestale" 
by  heart,  usually  crying  while  he  con- 
ducted. Tears  in  Frenchmen's  eyes, 
particularly  when  their  nerves  are  over- 
wrought, do  not  signify  anything  extra- 
ordinary. Berlioz  in  order  to  make 
money  had  to  interrupt  his  composi- 
tions, and  he  speaks  with  deep  pain  of 
the  suffering  which  his  idees  repritnees 
caused  him.  So  Dumas  the  elder  told 
me  once  that  he  was  continually  inter- 
rupted while  working,  until  at  last  "  I 
fell  ill,"  he  said,  "  dc  >ncs  /decs  cassees." 
Then  when  the  doctor  forbids  any  visitor 
to  be  admitted,  while  lying  in  bed 
quietly,  "  mes  idees  se  resoudent,  et  je 
gueris."  Berlioz  had  a  perpetual  strug- 
gle between  the  overpowering  desire  to 
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put  on  paper  the  ideas  pouring  into  his 
pen,  and  the  impossibility  to  find  time 
"  pour  faire  bouillir  le  pot."  Unex- 
pected aid  came  suddenly.  He  gave  a 
concert  in  which  he  conducted  the 
Childe  Harold  Symphony.*  The  suc- 
cess was  great,  and  when  perfectly  ex- 
hausted he  sat  down  to  rest,  when  a 
gentleman  thin,  long,  dark,  and  bony  as 
a  skeleton,  with  long  black  hair  and 
eyes  like  an  inferno,  led  by  a  little  boy, 
came  on  the  stage  with  long  strides,  ad- 
vancing toward  Berlioz.  When  he 
reached  his  seat,  he  knelt  down,  before 
the  whole  orchestra,  and  kissed  Berlioz's 
hand.  It  was  Paganini  !  The  next 
morning  the  same  little  boy,  Paganini' s 
son,  brought  him  a  letter,  and  when 
Berlioz  made  a  movement  to  open  it, 
the  boy  stopped  him  and  said  :  "  Papa 
hopes  you  will  read  the  letter  quietly 
when  you  are  alone,"  and  immediately 
left.  When  Berlioz  was  alone  he  read 
the  letter,  which  was  written  in  Italian, 
in  which  Paganini  said  that  Beethoven 
being  dead,  Berlioz  alone  could  revive 
him,  and  asked  Berlioz,  as  a  homage  to 
his  great  genius,  to  accept  the  inclosed. 
The  "  inclosed  "  was  the  following  small 
but  weighty  little  note  :  "  Je  prie  Mon- 
sieur le  Baron  de  Rothschild  de  vouloir 
bien  remettre  a  M.  Berlioz  les  20,000 
francs  que  j'ai  deposes  chez  lui  hier. " 
Such  unequivocal  homage  (£800)  would 
certainly  flatter  the  aniour  propre  of  a 
cooler  man.  I  leave  the  reader  to  im- 
agine the  effect  it  produced  on  Berlioz, 
who  wrote  and  tore  up  four  letters  one 
after  another,  none  having  fire  and  flame 
enough  to  express  his  gratitude.  Ren- 
dered for  some  time  independent  through 
this  money,  which,  by-the-by,  fOrty-five 
years  ago  represented  a  much  more  im- 
portant sum  than  it  does  to-day,  he  spent 
«even  months  in  writing  the  symphony 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  he  corrected, 
filed,  and  polished  for  years.  When  it  was 
engraved  he  corrected  all  the  faults  he 
could  find,  and  one  day  handed  it  to  me 
and  said  :  "  Look  what  a  time  it  takes, 
from  such  a  legible  hand  as  mine  is,  to 
get  a  properly  corrected  copy."  I  had 
not  looked  through  it  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  before  I  came  to  a  page  where  for 
the  life  of  me  I  could  not  understand 


*  Not  his  Symphonic  Fanlastique,  as  Grove's 
Dictionary  "  states. 


certain  harmonies,  until  I  found  that 
the  tenor  part  had  a  wrong  key  (the 
soprano  key),  which  of  course  totally 
altered  the  notes.  My  patient  research 
discovered  even  more  faults,  so  that  at 
last  he  gave  me  a  fully  corrected  copy  of 
the  orchestral  score,  and  writing  my 
name  on  the  title-page  he  added, 
"  Souvenir  admiratif. — H.  Berlioz." 
This  copy,  which  no  money  could  have 
bought  from  me,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  opera  William  Tell,  which  Rossini 
had  given  me,  were  both  stolen  from  me 
in  America,  and  most  likely  sold  for  ten 
cents  a  pound  as  paper  to  wrap  cheese 
in  ! 

I  pass  over  his  many  travels,  the  won- 
derful reception  he  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn  at 
Leipsic,  the  nearly  royal  reception 
granted  him  at  St.  Petersburg  by  that 
wonderfully  musical  and  irresistibly 
amiable  Grand  Duchess  Helen,  who  re- 
ceived and  lodged  him  in  her  palace, 
put  a  court  carriage  at  his  disposal,  took 
all  his  concerts  especially  under  her 
patronage,  and  sent  him  back  to  Paris 
loaded  with  glory,  money,  and  that 
sweetest  of  all  satisfactions,  I'  amouy 
prcpre  flatte.  His  heart,  however,  was 
bleeding  from  all  the  triumphs  he  was 
honored  with  in  Russia,  in  England,  in 
Germany,  because  he  wanted  to  be  the 
great  man  of  his  own  country.  And 
notwithstanding  the  proverb,  he  was  a 
prophet  in  his  own  country.  But  what 
he  was  irritated  at,  was  the  opposition 
of  some  cliques  and  writers,  and  nothing 
is  more  pleasant  to  see  than  his  remarks 
on  Fetis,  who  reproached  him  with  hav- 
ing repeatedly  written  two  notes  (in  the 
Marche  des  Pelerins  d' Harold)  "  which 
enter  not  properly  in  the  harmony  of  the 
chords,"  an  observation  which  he  de- 
clares, and  which  is,  incorrect.  But 
he,  the  critic,  who  had  severely,  though 
perhaps  never  unjustly,  taken  so  many 
composers  to  task,  adds  :  "I  was  at 
first  tempted  to  write  to  a  paper  about 
it,  but  I  always  thought  it  best  to  reply 
nothing  to  critics  !  ' 

With  what  enthusiasm  did  Berlioz 
speak  to  me  of  the  reception  in  London 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  of  all  the  re- 
hearsals he  had,  how  he  divided  all  the 
hours  of  his  day  into  periods  of  time  to 
rehearse  with  the  different  groups  of  in- 
struments, etc.,  how  he  conducted,  and 
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of  the  wonderful  reception  this  im- 
mense work,  so  long  without  being  un- 
derstood, enjoyed  from  the  English  peo- 
ple— those  unmusical  shop-keepers, 
who,  I  daresay,  know  by  this  time  Beet- 
hoven's Ninth  Symphony  as  well  as  the 
French  people  know,  Au  clair  de  la 
liiue. 

Of  course  he  was  not  loved  and  ad- 
mired by  every  one  in  France,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  even  those  who 
could  not  help  admiring  him,  took  good 
care  not  to  say  so.  But  did  not  Wag- 
ner, did  not  Rossini  and  Beethoven 
have  to  fight  all  those  who  considered 
everybody  who  would  not  walk  in  the 
old  track  not  only  a  bold  innovator  but 
mad  ?  Krebs  the  Hamburg  (then  the 
Dresden)  Kapellmeister,  told  him  with 
a  sincerity  worthy  of  the  frank  German 
nation,  after  the  great  success  which 
some  of  Berlioz's  compositions  had  met 
with  in  a  concert  conducted  by  himself 
in  Germany  .  "  My  dear  M.  Berlioz,  in 
a  few  years  your  music  will  be  known  all 
over  Germany  :  it  will  become  very 
popular,  and  that  is  a  great  misfortune. 
What  imitations  will  it  provoke  :  what  a 
style,  what  follies  !  It  would  be  better 
for  musical  art  that  you  had  never  been 
born."  There  is  a  way  of  paying  com- 
pliments !  And  whose  fault  is  it  that 
apes  don't  come  up  to  the  sublime 
original,  and  what  harm  do  they  do  ? 
They  would  never  have  become  serious 
artists,  and  their  cabriolcs  will  be  forgot- 
ten when  the  masterworks  still  live  on  as 
models  for  devoted  students.  How 
often,  I  might  say  how  uniformly,  does 
it  not  happen  that  that  scourge  of 
humanity,  mediocrity,  swears  by  a  name, 
but  without  the  slightest  knowledge  or 
understanding  of  what  it  is  doing,  of 
which  Berlioz  himself  gave  a  most 
amusing  example.  A  painter,  one  of 
his  friends,  invited  him  once  to  a  party 
where  he  did  not  exactly  know  what  to 
do  with  himself.  I  remember  when 
Dumas  (the  father)  gave  one  of  his 
grand  evening  parties  where  you  met  all 
Paris,  that  is  that  Paris  which  was 
worth  knowing,  a  lady  asked  him  the  next 
day  :  "I  suppose  you  had  lots  of  good 
music?'  "No,'  he  said.  "Not?" 
she  asked  quite  astonished,  "  but  what 
did  you  do  ?  "  "  Causer,''  said  Dumas  ; 
and  how  interesting,  how  amusing,  how 
instructive  were  those  causeries  intimes  ! 


There  are  numbers  of  people  who  can- 
not understand  how  to  while  away  an 
evening  except  by  dancing  or  with 
music,  when  a  dozen  young  ladies,  after 
having  insisted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
that  they  were  really  not  able  to  do  any- 
thing, send  down-stairs  for  a  real  Pan- 
dora-box of  songs  and  pieces  which  they 
are  prepared  to  discharge  upon  the  inno- 
cent audience.  Napoleon  I.  once  said, 
when  they  asked  him  to  order  a  great 
artist  who  would  not  dare  to  resist  him. 
to  sit  down  and  play  something  :  "  I 
would  not  mind  asking  him  to  sit  down, 
but  who  will  ask  him  to  get  up  ?  Those 
pianists/,?///  des  maniercs  before  they  sit 
down,  and  then  you  cannot  see  the  end 
of  their  amiability." 

To  return  to  Berlioz  :  he  did  not  play 
cards,  and  would  not  join  the  gossipers. 
In  Vienna  it  once  so  happened  (you  see, 
I  pass  from  one  story  to  another)  that 
during  a  large  ball  a  young  man  stood 
"  unoccupied,"  while  many  wall-flowers 
would  have  been  happy  to  engage  his 
attention.  The  host  seeing  this  valuable 
being  idle,  addressed  him  :  "  O,  Mr. 
N.,  you  don't  dance;  how  is  this?" 
"  Oh,  please,  I  don't  know  how  to 
dance."  "  Would  you  perhaps  like  a 
game  of  chess  with  my  brother-in-law  ?" 
"  Oh,  please,  I  don't  play  chess." 
"  Oh,  I  have  it,"  said  the  host  ;  "  over 
there  are  three  whist  players,  recruiting 
a  'fourth;'  will  you  take  a  hand?" 
"  Oh,  please,  I  don't  play  whist." 
"  Why  then,  you  do  nothing  but 
feed  !"  exclaimed  the  indignant  host. 
Not  so  Berlioz.  He  did  not  dance  or 
gossip,  but  he  took  an  album,  and  wrote 
a  charming,  quaint  little  melody,  and 
for  mere  fun  put  under  it  the  name  of 
Ducre,  composer  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Instantly  the  interest  of  peo- 
ple, who  even  in  those  days  were  in- 
clined to  pay  more  for  broken  old  Wor- 
cester or  crown  Derby,  than  for  a  per- 
fect modern  article,  was  excited,  and 
the  admiration  for  that  thoroughly  lost 
old  style  knew  no  bounds.  A  few- 
days  afterward  a  lady  told  the  host  : 
"  There  is  music,  there  is  melody  !  Ce 
li est  pasvofre  M.  Berlioz  qui  aurait  pu 
faire  cela."  This  was  too  much  for 
the  friend  and  he  let  the  story  out,  and 
told  her  that  Berlioz  was  really  the  com- 
poser. You  think  she  then  admitted 
her    injustice?     "  Alors    votre    Mons. 
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Berlioz,"  she  said,  "  n'est  qu'un  imper- 
tinent.' 

It  happened  to  me,  who  write  these 
lines,  to  meet  with  one  of  those  Wag- 
ner-Fetish adorers  who  need  only  be 
told  this  is  a  composition  of  Wagner's, 
and  they  will  find  the  "  Ratcatcher's 
Daughter"  immortal.  Once  he  so  ex- 
asperated me  with  his  phrases  that  I  said 
to  him  :  "  I  bet  that  I  will  play  you  a 
small  thing  by  P.  E.  Bach,  and  another 
by  Wagner,  and  you  will  never  be  able 
to  tell  me  which  is  Wagner's.  "  "  I  bet 
you  any  amount,"  he  said,  "  I  will." 
Very  well  then,  I  sat  down  to  the  piano. 
Barely  had  I  begun  the  second  piece 
when  he  exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  do  not  go 
one  bar  further  ;  this  is  Wagner."  "  I 
congratulate  you,"  I  said  ;  "  you  have 
won  your  bet.  Here  is  the  ms.  of  both 
pieces.  I  wrote  them  both  yesterday." 
Tableau  I 

I  must  say  that  I  think  Berlioz  right 
when  he  says:  "Write  a  brilliant 
nonentity  of  very  superficial  force,  you 
will  find  twenty  publishers  for  one,  to 
cover  it  with  gold,  but  be  careful  never 
to  develop  a  serious  idea  in  grand 
style,  nobody  will  print  it,  and  should 
anybody  do  so  he  would  not  sell  it." 
And  he  says  that  tlie  only  thing  which 
consoles  him  is  that  in  Vienna,  London, 
or  anywhere  it  is  the  same  as  in  Paris, 
where  large  sums  are  paid  for  valses  of 
a  certain  celebrity,  whereas  Beethoven 
received  £12  for  the  Symphony  in 
C  minor.  But  is  that  astonishing  ? 
There  are  a  hundred  people  who  under- 
stand, and  of  these  only  ten  who  can  buy 
Beethoven.  There  are  ten  thousand 
who  appreciate,  and  most  of  them  are 
ready  to  buy  a  common  ballad.  The  pub- 
lisher pays  of  course  only  for  what  he  ex- 
pects he  will  be  repaid  for.  It  must  be 
with  him  a  question  of  sale,  not  of 
merit.  Berlioz  quotes  a  letter  a  Vappui 
addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by  a 
troop  of  unknown  actors,  among  whom, 
however,  there  is  the  signature  of  one 
William  Shakespeare,  collectively  calling 
themselves  :  "  Your  poor  players."  To 
become  known  wants  time  ;  and  every 
composer  does  not  find  a  King  of 
Bavaria  to  lend  (?)  him  money  by  the 
hundred  thousand  ! 

About  Berlioz,  the  composer  whose 
genius  has  written  operatic  airs  and 
duos  as  sweet  as  the  notes  of  the  nightin- 


gale, and  symphonic  compositions  with 
the  powerful  flight  of  an  eagle,  whose 
vast  knowledge  made  him  the  teacher  of 
all  who  wish  to  learn  from  his  treatise  of 
instrumentation,  whose  originality  of 
ideas  and  combination  of  bold  and  new 
effects  will  always  remain  a  study  for 
musicians,  I  have  spoken  at  length  ; 
but  I  wish  to  add  that  his  ideas  with  re- 
gard to  employing  unusually  great 
masses  was  by  no  means  the  desire  to 
substitute  quantity  for  quality.  In  in- 
strumentation totally  different  effects  are 
possible  with  great  numbers  ;  and  just 
as  a  colonel  may  very  well  command  five 
hundred  or  even  a  thousand  men,  but  it 
requires  a  Moltke  to  direct  a  quarter  of 
a  million  and  move  them  all  like  the 
pieces  on  a  chess-board,  so  it  wants  an 
extraordinary  talent  to  know  what  par- 
ticular effect  you  can  produce  by  a 
small  orchestra,  in  a  big  orchestra, 
and  then  by  grouping  all  the  vocal 
and  instrumental  masses  together.  Ber- 
lioz often  complained  that  he  could  not 
make  enough  money  in  France,  yet 
he  gave  concerts  there  which  brought 
him  sums  hitherto  unheard  of  in 
Paris  :  one  in  the  Exhibition  brought 
32,000  francs,  a  sum  never  heard  of  in 
all  France.  He  had  such  expenses  of 
copy,  instruments,  carpenters,  etc.,  that 
all  the  profit  that  remained  to  him  was 
£32.  This  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
public,  who  had  rendered  the  realization 
of  his  extravagant  dreams  possible  by 
their  liberal  patronage. 

I  have  spoken  of  Berlioz's  injustice 
toward  his  own  country,  where  in  one  sin- 
gle concert  he  had  receipts  to  the  tune  of 
32,000  francs  ;  but  when  in  St.  Petersburg 
his  first  concert  brought  18,000  francs,  he 
says  that  he  looked  south-westward,  and 
pitied  his  countrymen  ;  and  that  he  did 
the  same  in  Vienna  and  London.  I 
was  present  in  Vienna  when  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Baron  Lannoy,  the  President 
of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music, 
who  read  a  very  poor  French  speech,  to 
which  Berlioz,  ex  improviso^  made  a 
reply,  wonderful  in  style  and  language, 
and  with  that  purity  which  made  him 
one  of  the  first  writers  in  France.  For, 
be  it  well  known,  there  is  not  a  country 
under  the  sky  where  those  who  write, 
know  their  language  less  thoroughly  than 
the  French  do,  a  result  probably  for  their 
very  rarely  knowing  any  other  language 
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but  their  own,  and  that  too  so  imper- 
fectly that  for  a  long  time  their  best 
writer  was  a  lady,  George  Sand. 
Through  a  long  period  of  sixty  years, 
Victor  Hugo,  Louis  Blanc,  Madame 
Dudevant  and  Hector  Berlioz  were 
recognized  as  pure  writers.  The  im- 
mense studies  which  Berlioz  made  before 
throwing  off  the  fetters  that  prevented 
his  becoming  a  musician  are  probably 
the  reason  of  his  irreproachable  style. 
But  he  was  unjust  to  his  own  country. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  found  sincere 
admirers  in  this  country,  but  so  he  did 
in  Paris  ;  and  the  large  amount  of  money 
he  lost  in  London  through  the  eccentric, 
unbusinesslike  management  of  JuUien,  of 
whom  he  gives  a  very  full  account,  never 
made  him  severe  on  England.  With 
the  sincere  admiration  and  the  deeply 
friendly  feelings  so  many  Germans, 
English,  Russians  and  Frenchmen  had 
for  Berlioz,  they  cannot  acquit  him  from 
the  reproaches  of  vanity  and  eccen- 
tricity. I  do  not  believe  that  his  vanity 
was  excessive,  though  feeling  his  superi- 
ority he  became  naturally  soured  by  the 
opposition  of  the  incapable  and  igno- 
rant, as  well  as  of  the  capable  and  envi- 
ous ;  among  the  latter  Cherubini  and 
Habeneck,  two  of  rtie  most  meritorious 
musicians  of  the  time.  That,  however, 
this  vanity,  which  he  generally  cleverly 
concealed,  really  existed,  leaks  out  in 
unguarded  moments.  For  instance, 
when  he  arrived  at  the  Prussian  frontier, 
the  officer  in  charge  asked  his  name. 
"Hector  Berlioz,"  he  of  course  re- 
plied. 

"  What,  Hector  Berlioz,  ricn  que  ga  f ' 
screamed  the  officer,  jumping  down  from 
his  seat,  his  /C'^//  in  hand,  which  he  had 
rigorously  kept  on  his  head  before  he 
knew  to  whom  he  spoke. 

And  not  only  does  Berlioz  relate  this 
with  pardonable  complacency,  but  he 
takes  the  opportunity  of  stating  how  he 
told  his  father  ;  and  three  times  in  one 
page  he  repeats  that  "  rie)ique  ga .?"  that 
flattered  him  so.  If  I  insist  on  this  par- 
donable little  trait,  it  is  because  it 
throws  the  light  of  the  policeman's  bull's- 
eye  on  a  character  to  be  studied  ;  and 
although  I  had  the  greatest  personal  re- 
gard, and  occasion  for  personal  gratitude 
concerning  \\\s  feuiHetous  (here  comes  in 
my  7-ien  que  fa),  I  will  sincerely  admit 
that  —without  giving  way  to  such  violent 


injustice  and  partiality  as  Richard  Wag- 
ner frequently,  not  to  say  perpetually 
did — Berlioz,  who  wrote  the  most  ad- 
mirable French,  the  most  instructive 
criticisms,  the  most  brilliant  and  sj>intue/ 
style,  could  not  help  being  occasionally 
kind  to  friends,  and  bitter  to  real  or  im- 
aginary adversaries  whom  his  satire 
cruelly  wounded.  Berlioz  allowed  no- 
body to  talk  him  out  of  his  opinion, 
which  was  more  esteemed  as  it  was  more 
penetrating  than  that  of  any  other 
musician.  There  was  nothing  small, 
nothing  mean  in  the  man  ;  he  was  a 
great  and  liberal  genius,  thoroughly  free 
from  petty  considerations,  only  too  en- 
thusiastic for  what  is  really  great,  too 
thankful  for  small  or  great  services  ren- 
dered, and  naturally  incensed  at  nonen- 
tities and  mediocrities  pushing  to  the 
fore  and  demanding  his  complicity  in 
proclaiming  them  worth  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

That  he  had  the  majority  against  him, 
as  every  conscientious  critic  will  have, 
can  that  be  wondered  at  ?  L.  E. 

P.S. — I  am  not  a  lady,  yet  I  add  a 
postscript,  because  a  lady  wishes  me  to 
add  what  she  considers  necessary — and 
I  should  like  to  see  among  my  readers 
the  one  who  could  refuse  what  a  lady 
considers  should  be  done.  I  should  here 
say,  she  says,  when  Berlioz  died.  I 
am  not  a  biographer.  I  write  about 
Berlioz,  one  of  the  giants  of  this  cen- 
tury ;  but  I  give  neither  a  criticism  of 
his  works,  so  numerous  and  so  immense 
that  only  a  book  could  do  them  justice  ; 
nor  do  I  give  references  like  a  dictionary 
of  musicians.  I  will,  however,  say  that 
he  died  on  the  9th  of  March,  1869,  after 
having  in  vain  tried  to  make  the  lady  he 
loved  when  twelve  years  old  take  such  an 
interest  in  him  as  his  surprisingly  elastic 
heart  wished  for,  even  after  having  been 
separated  from  her  forty-nine  years  ;  she 
being  six  years  older  than  he  !  I  know 
that  most  men  will  consider  this  ridicu- 
lous, but  will  the  ladies  find  such  extra- 
ordinary fidelity  ridiculous  ?  A  fidelity 
after  having  loved  others  in  the  mean 
time  ?  I  know  a  lady  who  has  the  art 
of  making  you  swallow  the  most  extra- 
ordinary arguments  by  adding  the  two 
words — But  still  !  So  many  ladies  will 
read  this  and  say  :  To  make  a  love 
declaration  to  a  lady  of  sixty-seven  when 
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you  are  sixty-one,  because  as  a  boy  of 
twelve  (that  is  forty-nine  years  ago)  you 
loved  her,  it  is  absurd. — But  still 
....  Now  it  is  about  time  to  close.  I 
have  been  induced  by  many  friends  who 
knew,  appreciated  and  loved  Berlioz,  to 
give  what  I  know  of  him  and  my  per- 
sonal impressions.     He  was  a  great  and 


dear  friend  of  mine,  always  ready  un- 
affectedly and  kindly  to  advise  me,  and 
I  may  have  gone  to  too  great  a  length 
about  what  may  not  interest  the  public 
so  much  as  myself.  In  paying  my  hum- 
ble tribute  to  a  truly  great  man  I  may 
have  tried  your  patience,  ladies — But 
STILL.   .   ,   .   — Temple  Bar. 
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Those  who  in  recent  times  have  begun 
to  doubt  whether  the  records  of  ancient 
earthquakes  can  possibly  be  veracious 
— whether  tens  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  have  ever  been  destroyed  by 
earththroes — must  have  had  their  doubts 
displaced  by  the  account  of  the  terrible 
earthquake  in  Java.  Here  not  only 
such  numbers  as  the  ancient  records 
mention  have  perished,  but  the  aspect 
of  an  extent  of  earth-surface  to  be 
measured  certainly  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  has  been  altered. 
The  earth-fashioning  power  of  vulcanian 
forces  has  been  displayed,  as  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  long  since  showed  that  they  may 
be  displayed  in  our  own  times  ;  and  the 
truth  is  made  clear  to  us  that  though 
the  period  of  volcanic  disturbances,  in 
which  the  mountain  ranges  were  formed, 
may  be  removed  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years  from  the  present  era,  yet 
this  era  is  in  truth  part  of  that  remote 
one.  The  earth's  frame  is  still  instinct 
■with  the  fiery  energies  to  which  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennines,  the  Himalayas,  the 
Andes,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  owe 
their  formation. 

The  region  of  disturbance  in  which  the 
recent  great  earthquake  occurred  has  long 
been  known  to  geologists  as  one  in 
which  the  earth's  subterranean  forces 
show  themselves  most  actively.  It  has 
been  said  of  the  whole  range  of  islands, 
from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Sumatra, 
extending  along  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern coast-line  of  Asia,  that  they  are 
but  the  upraised  parts  of  a  region  of  the 
earth's  crust  which  is  simply  alive  with 
the  action  of  subterranean  forces. 
Professor  Milne,  of  Japan,  has  said  of  a 
portion  of  this  region,  and  certainly  not 
the  most  active  portion,  that  earthquakes 


are  in  reality  of  almost  momentary  oc- 
currence, though  it  will,  of  course,  be 
understood  that  in  so  speaking  he  refers 
not  to  earthquakes  which  can  be  clearly 
felt,  still  less  to  those  which  can  destroy 
life,  but  to  those  undulations  and  oscilla- 
tions of  the  earth's  crust  which,  imper- 
ceptible by  ordinary  observation,  are 
rendered  evident  by  the  action  of  deli- 
cate seismometers. 

Java  itself,  though  it  has  not  been 
heretofore  the  scene  of  quite  such  dis- 
astrous earthquakes  as  have  occurred  in 
other  places  (as,  for  instance,  in  Sicily 
and  Calabria  in  the  Old  World,  and  in 
Peru  and  Chili  in  the  New),  is  neverthe- 
less one  of  the  most  singularly  volcanic 
regions  of  the  earth.  There  are  thirty- 
eight  large  volcanoes  in  Java,  some  of 
which  are  more  than  10,000  feet  in 
height.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  earth- 
quakes in  this  region  that  they  seldom 
eject  lava,  but  enormous  masses  of  mud 
— "  rivers  of  mud,"  they  have  been 
called — flow  from  them.  Enormous 
quantities  of  sulphur  are  also  emitted, 
with  sulphurous  vapors  poisoning  the 
air  for  miles  around.  Van  der  Boon 
Mesch,  speaking  of  the  eruption  of 
Galungung,  in  Java,  on  October  8th, 
1822,  says  that  the  mountain  began  to 
belch  forth  hot  water  and  a  mass  of 
mud  and  burning  sulphur,  and  the 
streams  of  these  overflowed  fields  distant 
more  than  ten  miles  from  the  moun- 
tains. 

This  mountain  of  Galungung  is  situate 
in  the  interior  of  Java,  far  from  the 
scene  of  the  recent  earthquake.  In 
1822  its  sides  were  covered  with  forest- 
trees.  All  around  was  a  fruitful  region, 
and  the  district  was  inhabited  by  a 
numerous     and     thriving     community. 
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Even  as  Vesuvius,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  had  long  been  supposed 
dead,  so  was  it  with  Galungung.  No 
tradition  remained  among  the  people 
that  this  mountain  had  ever  been  in 
eruption,  though  a  circular  hollow  at  its 
summit  showed  the  student  of  geology 
that  the  mountain  had  once  been  an  ac- 
tive volcano.  It  was  noticed  in  June, 
1882,  that  the  waters  of  the  river  Kunir, 
or  Chikunir,  one  of  several  flowing  from 
the  flanks  of  Galungung,  were  hot  and 
muddy.  They  deposited  a  white  pow- 
der, exhaled  a  sulphurous  odor,  and  be- 
came acid  and  bitter  to  the  taste.  On 
October  8th,  at  one  in  the  afternoon, 
terrible  roarings  were  heard.  The 
mountain  was  immediately  hidden  by  a 
dense  smoke,  and  hot  waters,  muddy 
and  sulphurous,  poured  from  all  sides 
down  the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  de- 
stroying and  bearing  away  all  that  they 
encountered  in  their  passage.  With 
horror  men  saw,  says  Leopold  de  Buch, 
the  river  Chiwulem,  at  Badang,  carrying 
down  toward  the  sea  an  immense  num- 
ber of  corpses  of  men  and  animals — 
rhinoceroses,  tigers,  stags,  and  even  en- 
tire houses.  For  two  hours,  he  goes 
on,  this  eruption  of  hot  and  muddy 
water  continued  ;  but  these  two  hours 
sufficed  to  consummate  the  ruin  and  the 
devastation  of  a  whole  province.  After 
it  ceased  (at  three  in  the  afternoon) 
a  heavy  rain  of  cinders  and  lapilli  de- 
stroyed such  trees  and  fields  as  hitherto 
had  escaped.  At  five  calm  was  re- 
stored, and  the  mountain  reappeared. 
But  all  the  villages  around,  every  single 
habitation,  to  a  distance  of  several 
leagues  from  the  mountain,  had  been 
covered  in  by  mud.  On  the  12th,  at 
seven  in  the  evening,  the  mountain  again 
began  its  work  of  destruction.  On  this 
occasion  the  torrents  of  hot  and  muddy 
water  rushed  so  violently  toward  the 
valleys  that  they  bore  with  them  rocks 
and  forests  {des  fonts  entieres)  in  such 
sort  that  hills  were  raised  in  parts  where 
a  moment  before  there  had  been  but  a 
plain.  "  It  was  soon  impossible,"  adds 
De  Buch,  whose  account  we  have  fol- 
lowed, "  to  recognize  this  valley, 
formerly  so  fertile  and  so  well  peopled." 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  speaking  of  this  erup- 
tion, says  that — "  immense  columns  of 
hot  water  and  boiling  mud,  mixed  with 
burning  brimstone,  ashes  and  lapilli  of 


the  size  of  nuts,  were  projected  from  the 
mountain  like  a  waterspout  with  such 
prodigious  violence  that  large  (quantities 
fell  beyond  the  river  Tandui,  which  is 
forty  miles  distant."  This  stupendous 
energy  of  ejection  has  been  doubted. 
If  the  Tandui  River  was  really  overpassed 
by  the  range  of  these  lapilli,  the  distance 
traversed  certainly  exceeded  forty  miles, 
as  Mr.  Peacock  has  shown  in  a  recent 
work  ("  Saturated  Steam  the  Motive 
Power  in  Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes"). 
In  fact,  on  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween Galungung  and  the  Tandui  River 
there  are  forty  geographical  miles,  or 
forty-six  English  miles.  The  range  is 
enormous.  Oar  most  powerful  cannon, 
in  which  all  the  forces  exerted  are  care- 
fully directed  to  obtain  velocity  of  out- 
rush,  will  not  propel  missiles,  even  when 
these  are  specially  prepared  to  travel 
with  the  least  possible  resistance  through 
the  air,  to  a  greater  distance  than  seven 
or  eight  miles.  Eruptive  forces  capable 
of  projecting  light  matter  to  a  distance 
of  over  forty  miles,  though  the  chief  part 
of  their  energies  must  of  necessity  have 
been  engaged  in  ejecting  the  torrents  of 
mud  and  water  which  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  region  round  the  volcano, 
must  have  been  of  terrible  might.  As 
the  straw  shows  which  way  the  wind 
blows,  so  the  fall  of  one  of  the  least  and 
highest  of  these  lapilli  beyond  the 
Tandui  show  the  fearful  nature  of  the 
forces  at  work  beneath  Galungung.  It 
is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  forces 
exerted  within  the  mountain  seem  to  have 
been  directed  at  a  considerable  angle  to 
the  vertical.  Had  the  mud  and  water 
and  lapilli  been  projected  equally  in  all 
directions  above  the  horizon,  the  quan- 
tity falling  around  the  mountain  would 
have  been  greater  near  the  crater  than 
at  a  distance  from  it.  But  actually  the 
reverse  was  the  case.  For  it  was  re- 
marked, says  Lyell,  "  that  the  boiling 
mud  and  cinders  were  projected  with 
such  violence  from  the  mountain,  that 
while  remote  villages  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed and  buried,  others  much  nearer 
the  volcano  were  scarcely  injured."  A 
space  of  twenty-four  mountains  between 
the  mountain  and  Tandui  was  covered, 
Lyell  adds,  "  to  such  a  depth  with 
bluish  mud,  that  people  were  buried  in 
their  houses,  and  not  a  trace  of  the 
numerous     villages      and     plantations 
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throughout  that  extent  was  visible."  It 
was  estimated  that  about  4000  persons 
perished  on  this  occasion. 

The  eruption  of  Papandayung  in  1772 
was  even  more  terrible,  though  we 
have  not  records  so  complete.  Formerly 
Papandayung  was  one  of  the  highest 
volcanoes  in  Java.  But  suddenly  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  gave  way.  A  re- 
gion fifteen  miles  long  and  six  broad 
was  engulfed.  Forty  villages  were  de- 
stroyed, some  disappearing  with  the 
sinking  earth,  others  being  buried  under 
the  masses  of  mud  and  clay  thrown  out 
from  the  mountain.  The  cone  was  re- 
duced from  9000  feet  in  height  to  about 
5000.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  eruption 
of  Galungung,  the  ejected  matter  reached 
enormous  distances  ;  for  Junghuhn,  who 
examined  the  mountain  in  1842,  found 
that  towns  and  villages  were  destroyed 
which  were  far  from  the  cone  ;  they 
were  buried,  like  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  under  a  mass  of  ejected  mat- 
ter. Junghuhn  infers  that  the  lowering 
of  the  mountain  was  due  for  the  most 
part  to  explosion  rather  than  engulf- 
ment.  But  there  seems  to  me  no 
sufficient  reasons  for  disbelieving  the 
statements  made  in  1772,  to  the  effect 
that  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  fell  in 
before  the  eruption  began.  About  3000 
perished  on  this  occasion. 

It  has  been  noted,  and  with  justice, 
that  several  circumstances  in  the  erup- 
tion of  Papandayung,  in  1772,  resemble, 
though  on  even  a  grander  scale,  the 
tremendous  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the 
year  '79.  The  reduction  of  the  crater 
in  height  corresponds  to  the  change  in 
the  height  of  Somma,  the  ancient  crater 
of  Vesuvius,  when,  after  many  centuries 
of  quiescence,  the  volcano  again  became 
active.  Moreover,  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
says,  it  is  probable  that  a  new  cone  will 
one  day  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Papandayung,  even  as  the 
modern  Vesuvius  has  risen  from  the  re- 
mains of  Somma. 

The  earthquake  of  Sumbawa,  in  1815, 
belongs  to  the  disturbances  which  we 
associate  with  the  Javan  volcanic  sys- 
tem, although  Sumbawa  is  about  200 
miles  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Java.  Yet  this  earthquake  is  related  to 
the  Javan  disturbances  somewhat  as  the 
Chilian  earthquakes  are  related  to  those 
in  Peru  ;  they  indicate  movements  on 


opposite  sides  of  a  sort  of  centre  of  rel- 
ative quiescence.  It  is,  indeed,  note- 
worthy that  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Bali 
(the  small  island  between  Java  and  the 
straits  of  Lombok),  may  be  regarded  as 
form.ing  a  single  volcanic  region  ;  while 
those  on  the  other  or  eastern  side  of  the 
straits  of  Lombok,  including  Lumbawa, 
belong  to  a  different  region  of  volcanic 
disturbance.  The  straits  of  Lombok, 
though  narrow,  deserve  to  be  regarded 
as  forming  a  special  dividing  line  be- 
tween two  distinct  regions  ;  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  the  straits  of  Sunda,  and 
the  passages  between  the  various  islands 
between  Java  and  the  Lombok  straits,  are 
demonstrably  of  much  more  recent  for- 
mation than  the  deep  rift  through  which 
the  straits  of  Lombok  flow.  "  The 
straits  of  Lombok  are  only  fifteen  miles 
across,"  says  Lyell,  "less  wide  than 
the  straits  of  Dover  ;  and  yet  the  con- 
trast between  the  animals  of  various 
classes  on  both  sides  of  this  narrow 
channel  is  as  great  as  that  between  the 
old  and  new  worlds." 

It  is,  indeed,  surprising  that  the 
difference,  not  only  in  species  but  in 
genera,  should  be  as  great  between  the 
fauna  of  Lombok  and  the  fauna  of  Bali, 
as  we  usually  find  only  where  a  wide 
ocean  flows  between  two  regions.  On 
one  side  we  have  the  fauna  proper  to  the 
Indian  region,  on  the  other  the  Austral- 
asian fauna.  This  extends  to  the  hu- 
man race.  On  one  side  of  the  straits 
of  Lombok  we  have  the  Malayan  type, 
and  on  the  other  the  Pacific  type  (in- 
cluding Papuans  and  Polynesians,  as 
well  as  Australasians).  So  far  as  human 
races  are  concerned,  we  can  infer  noth- 
ing as  to  a  past  connection  between 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  and  Bali,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  between  Celebes,  the 
Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  Timor,  Floris, 
Sumbawa,  and  Lombok,  on  the  other  ; 
for  men  could  readily  cross  from  island 
to  island.  But  when  we  find  all  races 
of  animals  in  one  set  of  islands  akin  to 
each  other,  and  those  in  the  other  set 
akin  to  each  other  but  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  the  former,  it  becomes  as  cer- 
tain that  the  straits  of  Sunda,  and  the 
other  straits  separating  each  set  of 
islands,  were  of  comparatively  recent 
formation,  as  that  the  straits  of  Lombok 
must  have  been  an  impassable  barrier 
for  all  animals,  except   those    domesti- 
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cated   by   man,    for  periods    of  time  of 
much  greater  duration. 

The  earthquake  of  Sumbawa,  in  1815, 
was  comparable  with  the  recent  earth- 
quake so  far  as  the  material  changes 
wrought  by  it  were  concerned,  though 
not  in  the  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. The  eruption  began  on  April  5th, 
though  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  April, 
1814,  the  volcano  had  given  signs  of 
activity,  ashes  flung  from  within  it  hav- 
ing fallen  on  the  decks  of  passing  ves- 
sels. The  sound  of  the  explosions 
which  accompanied  the  beginning  of  the 
earthquake-throes  on  April  5th,  1815, 
were  heard  in  Sumatra  on  the  west,  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  700  English 
miles,  and  in  Ternate  on  the  east,  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  800  miles — that 
is,  over  a  range  of  more  than  1900 
miles,  a  distance  equal  to  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  earth's  diameter.  Of 
12,000  persons  in  the  province  of  Tom- 
boro,  in  Sumbawa,  only  twenty-six  sur- 
vived. The  progress  of  the  earthquake 
was  accompanied  by  violent  atmos- 
pheric disturbances,  whirlwinds  of  tre- 
mendous force  tearing  the  largest  trees 
up  by  the  roots,  and  carrying  into  the 
air,  men,  horses,  cattle,  and  whatever 
else  was  encountered  in  their  course. 
Houses  at  Bima,  forty  miles  east  of  the 
centre  of  disturbance,  were  rendered  un- 
inhabitable by  heavy  falls  of  ashes.  On 
the  west,  the  ashes  from  the  volcano 
were  carried  still  farther — viz.,  fully  300 
miles — in  sufficient  quantities  to  darken 
the  air  !  In  Celebes,  217  miles  from 
Sumbawa,  a  similar  phenomenon  was 
observed.  It  is  said  that  in  Java  the 
darkness  caused  by  the  ashes  was  deeper 
than  that  of  the  darkest  night.  Mr. 
Crawford  states  that  some  of  the  finer 
particles  of  the  volcanic  dust  ejected  from 
Sumbawa  were  carried  as  far  as  Am- 
boyna  and  Banda,  the  latter  island  being 
about  800  miles  east  of  the  valcano. 
As  the  south-east  monsoon  was  at  its 
height,  and  would  have  carried  the  dust 
in  the  opposite  direction,  the  volcanic 
dust  must  have  been  projected  into 
those  upper  regions  of  the  air  where  the 
counter-current  prevailed.  The  dust 
formed  a  fine,  almost  impalpable  pow- 
der, yet  when  compressed  it  was  found 
to  have  considerable  weight,  a  pint 
weighing  twelve  ounces  and  three-quar- 
ters.    As  in  the  recent  earthquake,  and 


in  the  great  earthquakes  of  Peru,  the  sea 
played  an  important  part  in  the  earth- 
quake of  Sumbawa.  The  town  of  Tom- 
boro  was  overflowed,  the  sea  remaining 
eighteen  feet  deep  where  before  there  had 
been  land.  But  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
Sumbawa,  a  wave,  varying  in  height 
from  two  to  twelve  feet,  rolled  upon  the 
shores.  At  Bima  every  proa  and  boat 
was  forced  from  its  anchorage  and  flung 
on  the  coast. 

The  oscillations  of  the  earth,  with 
subterranean  rumblings,  bellowings, 
and  so  forth,  were  noticed  over  an  area 
about  1000  miles  in  diameter  around 
Sumbawa  as  a  centre.  This  would  cor- 
respond to  an  area  of  about  800,000 
square  miles.  It  included  the  Moluc- 
cas, Java,  and  a  large  portion  of  Cele- 
bes, Sumatra,  and  Java. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  but  for  the  accidental  presence 
of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  Java  (as 
governor),  we  should  scarcely  have 
heard  in  Europe  of  this  tremendous  dis- 
turbance of  the  earth's  crust.  He  was 
told  that  similar  effects,  though  in  less 
degree,  had  accompanied  an  eruption  of 
Carang  Assam,  in  Bali,  west  of  the 
straits  of  Lombok,  seven  years  before  ; 
but  of  that  disturbance  no  records  have 
reached  us. 

The  earthquake  of  January  5th,  1699, 
in  Java,  was  remarkable  chiefly  for  the 
great  number  of  shocks  which  were 
noticed  during  its  progress,  no  less  than 
208  having  been  recorded.  The  centre 
of  disturbance  seems  to  have  been 
Mount  Salek,  a  volcano  six  days'  jour- 
ney from  Batavia  ;  yet  in  this  city  many 
houses  were  overthrown.  TheBatavian 
River,  which  rises  in  Mount  Salek,  be- 
came very  muddy  and  rose  high  above 
its  banks.  It  bore  down  bushes  and 
trees,  partly  burned.  The  water  over- 
flowed the  gardens  round  the  town,  so 
that  dead  fishes  were  found  strewn  over 
them  when  the  waters  retreated. 
Drowned  buffaloes,  tigers,  rhinoceroses, 
deer,  apes,  and  other  wild  beasts,  were 
carried  down  by  the  current.  Crocodiles 
were  killed,  though  the  river  was  their 
home.  Nay,  all  the  fish  in  the  river 
were  killed,  except  only  the  carp.  The 
accounts  of  the  earthquake  state  that 
seven  hills  on  the  river  banks  sank 
down,  and  filled  the  channel  of  the  river, 
and  the  waters  having  to  find  their  way 
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under  the  mass  of  earth  thus  thrown 
across  the  river  from  either  side,  flowed 
out  thick,  and  muddy,  beyond  these  ob- 
structions. The  Tangaran  River  was 
similarly  dammed  up  by  no  less  than 
nine  landslips  ;  for  doubtless  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  is  right  in  considering 
that,  when  the  accounts  speak  of  the 
fall  of  hills  into  the  river,  great  lands- 
slips  only  were  meant. 

It  is  singular  that  in  a  later  earthquake 
in  Java — namely,  the  earthquake  at 
Batur  in  1786 — a  river  was  forced  by 
the  changes  'which  took  place  in  the 
banks  to  pursue  a  subterranean  course. 
The  river  Dotog  began,  after  the  earth- 
quake, to  pour  into  one  of  several  newly 
formed  rents,  and  it  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  flow  along  the  new  course 
which  it  formed  for  itself  underground. 

It  appears  from  all  the  records  of  Javan 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  disturbances, 
that  the  feature  noticed  at  the  outset  is 
really  characteristic  of  subterranean  dis- 
turbances in  Java.  As  De  Buch  has  said, 
it  would  seem  that  the  effect  of  volcanic 
action  in  Java  is  to  develop  enormous 
quantities  of  sulphurous  and  aqueous 
vapors,  which  attacking  the  rocks  form- 
ing the  interior  of  the  mountain,  decom- 
pose them  into  the  consistence  of  paste, 
and  at  length,  when  the  solid  mass  is 
destroyed  so  as  no  longer  to  be  able  to 
oppose  an  effective  resistance,  the  vapors 
force  their  way  out,  and  the  fluid  mass 
escapes  through  the  crevices,  not  like  a 
current  of  viscous  lava,  but  as  torrents 
of  water,  leaping  through  every  tiny 
opening  they  can  find.  M.  Payen, 
painter  and  naturalist,  who  endeavored 
to  approach  Galungung  after  the  erup- 
tion of  1822,  was  prevented  by  masses 
of  clay  and  numerous  crevices.  This 
destructive  clay  was  examined  later  by 
M.  Blume,  the  botanist.  He  describes 
it  as  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  earthy 
and  friable,  exhaling  a  sulphurous  odor, 
and  burning  readily.  No  doubt  a  large 
portion  of  its  substance  was  sulphur. 
This  substance,  called  Bua  by  the 
Malays,  is  analogous  to  the  Moya  of  the 
Andes,  of  Quito,  which  (Humboldt 
tells  us)  destroyed  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand lives  in  the  great  eruption  of  1798. 

The  emission  of  enormous  quantities 
of  sulphurous  vapors  would  account  for 
the  existence  of  the  so-called  poison 
valleys     of  Jav.a.     The    famous    Guevo 


Upas  was  one  of  these.  An  extinct 
crater  near  Batur,  forming  a  small  valley 
about  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  was 
thus  called,  on  account  of  its  deadly 
character,  the  words  meaning  Valley  of 
Poison.  It  was,  and  probably  still  is, 
a  region  of  terror  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  region.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  says  that  every  living  being  that 
penetrates  into  the  valley  falls  down 
dead,  and  that  the  soil  is  covered  with 
the  carcasses  of  tigers,  deer,  birds,  and 
even  the  bones  of  men.  Talaga  Bodas 
is  another  crater  described  by  Reinwardt 
as  a  poison  valley.  Pakamaran,  a  small 
depression  in  a  gorge  of  the  Dieuge 
Mountains,  has  a  similar  reputation  ; 
but  when  visited  by  Dr.  Otto  Kuntze 
recently,  it  was  found  to  be  perfectly 
free  from  the  lethal  qualities  attributed 
to  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  approached  by  two  foot- 
paths, winding  downward  from  the  hills 
around  the  valley.  Disregarding  the  en- 
treaties of  his  servants,  Dr.  Kuntze  en- 
tered the  valley  of  death  by  one  of  these 
paths,  and  having  traversed  the  valley  in 
several  directions,  left  it  by  the  other 
path.  "  The  natives  assured  him,"  he 
tells  us,  "  that  he  would  find  the  valley 
choked  up  by  skeletons,  as  even  the 
swiftest  birds  flying  above  it  would  drop 
down  stone-dead,  slain  by  its  poisonous 
exhalations."  But  he  failed  to  find 
even  a  single  bone,  nor  was  there  the 
least  unpleasant  odor.  He  therefore 
pronounced  Pakamaran  "to  be  an  im- 
posture, the  offspring  of  ignorance  and 
superstition."  Yet  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  tradition  respecting  the  death-deal- 
ing qualities  of  this  valley  is  a  mere 
superstition.  Quite  possibly  the  valley 
was  as  poisonous  at  some  former  time 
as  it  is  commonly  reputed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood to  be  now  ;  a  similar  tradition 
prevailed  respecting  Avernus,  no  doubt 
long  after  it  had  assumed  its  present  in- 
nocuous condition.  The  name  Avernus 
is,  indeed,  derived  from  the  Greek 
Aornos,  birdless,  from  the  belief,  once 
doubtless  true,  but  now  no  longer  so, 
that  no  bird  could  cross,  even  on 
swiftest  wing,  this  fatal  valley,  without 
being  destroyed  by  its  poisonous  exhala- 
tions. 

A  comparison  of  what  has  been  said 
above  respecting  the  principal  volcanic 
eruptions  and  earthquakes  in  Java,  with 
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the  records,  so  far  as  they  have  yet 
reached  us,  of  the  recent  tremendous  dis- 
turbance at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island — shows  that  the  last  Javan  earth- 
quake has  surpassed  all  previous  ones  of 
which  any  records  have  reached  us,  in 
destruction  of  life  and  property,  and 
probably  also  in  the  amount  of  material 
change  which  it  has  wrought.  The  fact 
that  the  straits  of  Sunda  have  been  so 
changed,  that  the  passage  is  no  longer 
safe  for  those  using  the  old  charts, 
speaks  clearly  enough  on  the  last  point. 
It  shows  that  the  subterranean  forces  at 
work  in  this  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
are  as  energetic  as  those  whose  effects 
have  been  observed  anywhere  in  either 
hemisphere. 

With  regard  to  the  great  sea-wave 
which  followed  the  recent  earthquake, 
spreading  at  least  as  far  as  San  Fran- 
cisco, there  are  no  sufficient  reports  at 
the  moment  when  these  lines  are  written. 
We  hear  that  on  the  day  following  the 
earthquake  a  series  of  waves  flowed  in  at 
San  Francisco,  the  water  rising  one  foot 
at  intervals  of  about  an  hour,  and  several 
hours  passed  before  the  abnormal  un- 
dulation of  the  water  ceased.  This 
wave,  by  the  way,  was  absurdly  de- 
scribed in  several  newspapers  as  a  tidal 
wave — a  term  which  is,  to  say  the  least, 
misleading.  If  the  word  tidal-wave  be 
understood,  as  it  usually  is,  to  refer  to 
waves  raised  by  the  action  of  the  moon 
and  sun,  then  the  expression  as  applied 
to  the  wave  raised  by  an  earthquake  is 
altogether  incorrect. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  the  great  earth- 
quake of  Peru,  on  August  13th,  1868,  a 
much  greater  sea-wave  was  generated, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  recorded  disturb- 
ance at  San  Francisco  enables  us  to 
judge  ;  for  at  Yokohama — which  is  con- 
siderably farther  from  Peru  than  San 
Francisco  is  from  the  Sunda  Straits — an 
enormous  wave  flowed  in  on  August 
14th,  1868.  At  less,  but  still  vast  dis- 
tances the  effects  of  the  great  sea- wave 
were  still  more  remarkable.  Thus  some 
of  the  Isles  of  the  Tuomotu  group  were 
completely  submerged.  In  the  lonely 
Oparu  Isle,  the  coaling  station  of  the 
Panama  and  New  Zealand  steamships 
was  visited  by  a  billow  which  swept 
away  a  portion  of  the  coal  depot. 
Great  waves  continued  to  roll  in  here  at 
intervals  of  about  twenty  minutes,  and 


several  days  passed  before  the  sea  re- 
sumed its  ordinary  ebb  and  flow.  The 
effects  observed  on  the  shores  of  New 
Zealand  were  still  more  remarkable. 
The  water  was  observed  to  retreat  at 
Port  Littleton,  until  the  i)ort  was  left 
entirely  dry,  and  it  so  remained  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  Then  the  water 
was  seen  returning,  like  a  wall  of  from 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  which 
rushed  with  a  tremendous  noise  upon 
the  port  and  town.  Toward  five,  the 
water  again  retired,  very  slowly  as  be- 
fore, not  reaching  its  lowest  ebb  till  six. 
An  hour  later,  another  enormous  wave 
rushed  into  the  port.  Four  times,  we 
are  told,  the  sea  retired  and  returned 
with  great  power  at  intervals  of  about 
two  hours.  Afterward  the  waters  be- 
gan to  be  less  disturbed  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  i8th,  or  four  days  after  the  dis- 
turbance began,  that  the  regular  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  was  resumed. 

It  is  probable  that  before  these  lines 
appear,  news  will  have  come  in  from 
several  seaports  and  islands  where  sea 
disturbances  caused  by  the  recent  earth- 
quake have  been  observed.  But  already 
it  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  oceanic  dis- 
turbances at  equal  distances  were  not  to 
be  compared  with  those  which  followed 
the  great  Peruvian  earthquake  of  1868 
(a  complete  record  of  these  remarkable 
phenomena  is  given  in  an  essay  entitled, 
"  The  Greatest  Sea  Wave  ever  Known," 
in  the  first  series  of  my  "  Light  Science 
for  Leisure  hours").  I  am  inclined, 
indeed,  noticing  the  relatively  small 
oceanic  oscillation  observed  at  San 
Francisco,  to  regard  with  some  doubt  a 
few  of  the  more  stupendous  phenomena 
which  have  been  described  in  some 
papers,  and  especially  in  one  New  York 
paper,  in  connection  with  the  recent 
earthquake. 

And  now  it  remains  that  a  few  re- 
marks should  be  made  on  the  evidence 
which  such  disturbances  as  those  in 
Ischia  and  Java  afford  of  terrestrial 
vitality.  The  material  life  of  a  planet  is 
beginning  to  be  recognized  as  being  no 
less  real  than  the  life  of  a  plant  or  of  an 
animal.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  life  ; 
there  is  neither  consciousness  such  as  we 
see  in  one  of  these  forms  of  life,  nor 
such  systematic  progress  as  we  recognize 
in  plant-life.  But  it  is  life,  all  the 
same.     It  has  had  a  beginning,  like  all 
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things  which  exist  ;  and  like  them  all,  it 
must  have  an  end. 

The  lifetime  of  a  world  like  our  earth 
may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  lifetime  of 
cooling.  Beginning  in  the  glowing 
vaporous  condition  which  we  see  in  the 
sun  and  stars,  an  orb  in  space  passes 
gradually  to  the  condition  of  a  cool, 
non-luminous  mass,  and  thence,  with 
progress  depending  chiefly  on  its  size 
(slower  for  the  large  masses  and  quicker 
for  the  small  ones),  it  passes  steadily 
onward  toward  inertness  and  death. 
Regarding  the  state  in  which  we  find 
the  earth  to  be  as  the  stage  of  a  planet's 
mid-life — viz.,  that  in  which  the  condi- 
tions are  such  that  multitudinous  forms 
of  life  can  exist  upon  its  surface,  we  may 
call  that  stage  death  in  which  these  con- 
ditions have  entirely  disappeared. 
Now,  among  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  support  of  life  in  general  are 
some  which  are  unfavorable  to  individual 
life.  Among  these  may  be  specially 
noted  the  action  of  those  subterranean 
forces  by  which  the  earth's  surface  is 
continually  modelled  and  remodelled. 
It  has  been  remarked  with  great  jus- 
tice, by  Sir  John  Herschel,  that  since 
the  continents  of  the  earth  were  formed, 
forces  have  been  at  work  which  would 
long  since  have  sufficed  to  have  de- 
stroyed every  trace  of  land,  and  to  have 
left  the  surface  of  our  globe  one  vast 
limitless  ocean.  But  against  these 
forces  counteracting  forces  have  been 
at  work,  constantly  disturbing,  the 
earth's  crust,  and,  by  keeping  it  irregu- 
lar, leaving  room  for  ocean  in  the  de- 
pressions, and  leaving  the  higher  parts 
as  continents  and  islands  above  the 
ocean's  surface.  If  these  disturbing 
forces  ceased  to  work,  the  work  of  dis- 
integrating, wearing  away,  and  washing 
off  the  land  would  go  on  unresisted.  In 
periods  of  time  such  as  to  us  seem 
long,  no  very  great  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  such  periods  as  belong  to 
the  passed  of  our  earth,  even  to  that 
comparatively  short  part  of  the  past 
during  which  she  has  been  the  abode  of 
life,  would  suffice  to  produce  effects 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  life  on  land.  Only  by  the  action  of 
her  vulcanian  energies  can  the  earth 
maintain  her  position  as  an  abode  of  life. 
She  is,  then,  manifesting  her  fitness  to 
support  life  in    those    very    throes  by 


which,  too  often,  many  lives  are  lost. 
The  upheavals  and  downsinkings,  the 
rushing  of  ocean  in  great  waves  over 
islands  and  seaports,  by  which  tens  of 
thousands  of  human  beings,  and  still 
greater  numbers  of  animals,  lose  their 
lives,  are  part  of  the  evidence  which  the 
earth  gives  that  within  her  frame  there 
still  remains  enough  of  vitality  for  the 
support  of  life  during  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years  yet  to  come. 

This  vitality  is  not  due,  as  seems 
commonly  imagined,  to  the  earth's  in- 
ternal heat.  Rather  the  earth's  internal 
heat  is  due  to  the  vitality  with  which  her 
frame  is  instinct.  The  earth's  vitality  is 
in  reality  due  to  the  power  of  attraction 
which  resides  in  every  particle  of  her 
mass — that  wonderful  force  of  gravita- 
tion, omnipresent,  infinite  in  extent,  the 
property  whose  range  throughout  all 
space  should  have  taught  long  since  what 
science  is  teaching  now  (and  has  been 
foolishly  blamed  for  teaching),  the 
equally  infinite  range  of  God's  laws  in 
time  also.  By  virtue  of  the  force  of 
gravity  pervading  her  whole  frame,  the 
crust  of  the  earth  is  continually  under- 
going changes,  as  the  loss  of  heat  and 
consequent  contraction,  or  chemical 
changes  beneath  the  surface,  leave  room 
for  the  movement  inward  of  the  rock- 
substances  of  the  crust,  with  crushing, 
grinding  action,  and  the  generation  of 
intense  heat.  If  the  earth's  energy  of 
gravity  were  lost,  the  internal  fires  would 
die  out — not,  indeed,  quickly,  but  in  a 
period  of  time  very  short  compared  with 
that  during  which,  maintained  as  they 
constantly  are  by  the  effects  of  internal 
movements,  they  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue. They  are,  in  a  sense,  the  cause 
of  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  so  forth, 
because  they  prepare  the  earth's  interior 
for  the  action  of  her  energies  of  attrac- 
tion. But  it  is  to  these  energies  and 
the  material  which  as  yet  they  have  on 
which  to  work,  that  the  earth's  vitality 
is  due.  She  will  not,  indeed,  retain  her 
vitality  as  long  as  she  retains  her  gravi- 
tating power.  That  power  must  have 
something  to  work  on.  When  the 
whole  frame  of  the  earth  has  been  com- 
pressed to  a  condition  of  the  greatest 
density  which  her  attractive  energies 
can  produce,  then  terrestrial  gravity  will 
have  nothing  left  to  work  on  within  the 
earth,  and  the  earth's  globe  will  be  to  all 
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intents  and  purposes  dead.  She  will 
continue  to  exercise  her  attractive  force 
on  bodies  outside  of  her.  She  will  rotate 
on  her  axis,  revolve  around  the  sun,  and 
reflect  his  rays  of  light  and  heat.  But 
she  will  have  no  more  life  of  her  own 
than  has  the  moon,  which  still  discharges 
all  these  planetary  functions,  yet  has  a 
surface  arid  and  airless,  dreary,  desolate, 
and  dead. 

But  such  disturbances  as  the  recent 


earthquakes,  while  disastrous  in  their 
effects  to  those  living  near  the  shaken 
regions,  assure  us  that  as  yet  the  earth 
is  not  near  death.  She  is  still  full  of 
vitality.  Thousands — nay,  tens,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands — of  years  will  still 
pass  before  even  the  beginning  of  the  end 
is  seen,  in  the  steady  disintegration  and 
removal  of  the  land  witliout  renovation 
or  renewal  by  the  action  of  subterranean 
f o  rces . — Contemporary  Revieiv. 


A   NEW    POET. 


Our  age  is  not  without  illustrious 
names  that  show  a  notably  high  tide- 
mark  of  thought,  and  a  rareness  and  in- 
tensity of  intellectual  divination  and 
sympathetic  intuition,  that  the  previous 
centuries  have  b'ut  dimly  attained.  The 
philosophic  spirit  has  explored  the  inte- 
rior experiences  of  humanity  ;  the  se- 
crets of  nature  and  evolution  have  been 
hunted  to  their  fastnesses  ;  and  criticism 
has  lifted  itself  above  the  level  of  mere 
methods  into  associations  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  spiritual  exposition  of  mo- 
tive and  intention.  But  perhaps  the  su- 
preme soul  of  our  time  has  best  embod- 
ied itself  in  the  higher  life  of  poetry 
and  art.  The  cry  of  passion,  and  the 
subtle  searchings  of  contemplative  intro- 
version, have  found  a  hitherto  unreached 
utterance  in  the  elaborate  word-painting, 
the  rhythmic  exquisiteness  of  verse,  and 
the  musical  tone-language  of  our  young- 
er poets  ;  while  art  has  soared  into  an 
emotional  sphere  of  lovely  ideas  ar.d  in- 
finite longings,  where  unfettered  by  the 
actual  and  didactic,  it  freely  moves  in 
imaginative  realms  of  existence  and  sub- 
limed realism.  Precious  indeed  are 
these  interpretations  of  outer  and  inner 
Life — which,  transcending  the  literal  and 
natural,  strike  the  high  note  of  intuitive 
sensibility,  and  utter  the  pure  lyrical  cry 
for  the  unattainable.  Color  has  found 
its  true  mission,  and,  passing  beyond 
the  limits  of  mere  representation  and 
objective  similitude,  has  caught  from 
music  its  soul,  and  expressed  itself  by 
tone-harmonies  and  chromatic  arrange- 
ments ;  while    music  has  elaborated  its 


*  "  Suspensions  on  the  Dominant."  Privately 
printed.     London :   1883. 


Utterance  by  assuming  the  pictured  in- 
vestment of  color,  and  added  the  hues 
of  humanity  to  its  divine  revelations  of 
sound.  The  boundaries  of  each  of  the 
special  arts  has  thus  been  transcended 
by  the  others,  so  that  they  form,  as  it 
were,  one  soul,  and  beat  with  the  pas- 
sionate pulse  of  one  aesthetic  desire. 
Words,  too,  have  found  their  true  sig- 
nificance, as  colors  ;  and  the  masterful 
and  refined  vocables  of  our  language 
have  been  discovered  to  have  a  value  in 
themselves  as  tones  and  tmts,  quite  in- 
dependent of  any  mere  literal  meaning. 
Employed  as  they  are  by  some  of  our 
new  poets,  they  have  ceased  to  be  the 
mere  drudges  of  thought  ;  and  by  melo- 
dious juxtaposition,  by  artful  alliteration, 
by  vovvelled  breathings  and  consonantal 
crashes  of  harmony,  have  justified  their 
claim  to  be  considered  as  stops  in  the 
great  organ  of  inspiration,  through 
which  a  divine  tone  is  expressed.  They 
are  the  wings  on  which  the  poet  soars  to 
loftier  empyreans.  Hitherto  words  in 
themselves  have  had  little  scope.  They 
have  been  chained  to  the  low  and  creep- 
ing car  of  use  and  commodity.  Their  di- 
vine origin  as  natural  out-breathings  of 
the  soul  has  been  misunderstood,  and 
they  for  the  most  part  have  clogged  in- 
spiration, while  their  power  as  sugges- 
tion beyond  mere  literal  definition  has 
been  sadly  overlooked.  But  our  young- 
er poets  of  the  present  day  have  taught 
us  their  true  value.  As  well  might  we 
insist  that  musical  tones  should  have  a 
strict  relation  to  defined  thoughts,  as 
that  words  should  be  made  subservient 
to  a  similar  end.  Let  us  clearly  under- 
stand that  words  have  a  higher  mission 
than  this — that  the  poet  is  by  no  means 
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to  be  fettered  by  their  mere  sense — and 
at  once  a  field  is  open  to  him  as  vast  and 
vague  as  that  which  is  accorded  to  mu- 
sic, in  which  his  free  imagination  may 
lift  itself  "  to  purer  ether,  to  diviner 
air,"  and,  by  mere  association  of  forms 
of  thought  and  hues  of  feeling  with  har- 
monies of  sound,  transport  the  reader 
beyond  the  dull  world  of  reality.  The 
highest  is  ever  the  unintelligible.  It 
refuses  to  be  bounded  by  the  under- 
standing. Nothing  can  be  truly  ex- 
plained, nothing  wholly  understood.  It 
is  when  the  intelligible  ends  that  music 
begins.  The  sympathies  then  take  the 
place  of  the  understanding.  Where  rea- 
son cannot  follow,  imagination  easily 
takes  wing.  The  touch,  bli)id  as  it  is, 
has  magnetic  forces  superior  to  the  eye, 
and  reports  refinements  of  feeling  and 
sympathetic  relations  of  being  beyond 
explanation  or  reason,  yet  not  the  less 
powerful  and  real.  Odors  are  dimly 
allied  to  memories  by  inexplicable  rela- 
tions. We  feel  what  we  cannot  explain. 
And  in  like  manner,  words  in  themselves 
are  powers,  independent  of  grammar, 
independent  of  thought — vague  articula- 
tions of  the  infinite,  often  impregnate  of 
desire,  of  pathos,  of  tenderness,  of 
emotion.  Who,  for  instance,  can  say 
that  the  "  Eastern  nation  "  carries  to 
his  imagination  the  same  influence  as 
the  "orient  clime  "  ?  Yet  do  they  not 
mean  the  same  to  the  understanding  ? 
Smile  as  we  will,  there  is  none  the  less 
a  deep  truth  hidden  in  the  consolation 
which  the  pious  lady  found  in  the  mere 
name  of  Mesopotamia. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  our  own  age 
to  appreciate  this  wonderful  power  of 
words — to  feel  truly  that  language  in  it- 
self is  color,  music,  poetry.  There  were 
not  indeed  wanting  in  some  of  the  early 
English  writers  a  certain  appreciation  of 
this  potentiality.  John  Lily  and  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  may,  among  others,  be  re- 
ferred to  as  having  glimpses  of  this  great 
truth,  but  their  influence  was  temporary 
and  ineffectual ;  and  though  Shakespeare 
at  times  seems  with  a  higher  intellectu- 
ality and  imaginative  force  to  have  fol- 
lowed this  leading,  yet  the  crass  igno- 
rance and  literalness  of  the  subsequent 
century  obliterated  as  in  a  cloud  this 
euphuistic  light — that  novv  emerges  again 
in  clearer  and  more  perfect  radiance. 

We    have  been  led  to   these    consid- 


erations by  a  little  volume  which  has  fall- 
en accidentally  into  our  hands,  and  which 
apparently  has,  in  the  overgrowth  of  con- 
temporary literature,  been  so  overshad- 
owed as  to  escape  observation.  It  has 
not  been  heralded  by  the  trumpet  of 
praise.  The  mind  of  the  world  has  not 
been  prepared  for  it  by  the  anticipatory 
laudations  of  a  privileged  few  of  friends, 
and  it  has  seemingly  escaped  the  notice 
of  those  fine  observers  whose  critical  eye 
so  keenly  scans  the  horizon  of  litera- 
ture. It  was,  we  believe,  only  privately 
printed  ;  its  circulation  has  been  slight, 
and  unfortunately  limited  to  a  few 
friends,  who  scarcely  seem  to  have  val- 
ued it  at  its  real  worth  ;  and  the  name 
of  the  author  has  been  concealed  from 
us  under  apparently  mystical  initials. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  been  so  impressed 
by  its  refinement  of  feeling,  its  symme- 
try of  accordances,  its  delicacy  of  tone- 
language,  its  harmonies  of  construction, 
and  adumbrations  of  imagination,  that 
we  venture  to  call  attention  to  it  as  a 
noble  illustration  of  our  latest  and  per- 
haps supreme  and  most  precious  school 
of  poetry.  The  more  deeply  we  ponder 
these  utterances  the  more  surely  we 
must  be  persuaded  that  our  latest  theory 
of  poetic  expression  is  the  true  one. 
Many  undoubtedly  there  will  be  who  are 
so  imbedded  in  the  rut  of  prejudice  and 
early  education  that  they  will  not  will- 
ingly accept  at  first  these  rare  and 
seemingly  exotic  growths  of  a  refined 
imagination,  and  will  rather  insist  upon 
more  exactness  of  literal  statement,  and 
demand  a  more  distinct  purpose  and  a 
more  didactic  style.  But  a  new  writer, 
and  especially  a  new  poet,  must  create 
the  public  by  which  he  is  to  be  judged. 
What  we  claim  for  this  poet  is  an  in- 
tense and  subtle  feeling  for  the  indefinite, 
a  power  of  tone-color  in  words,  and  at 
times  a  rhythmic  pulsation  of  phrases, 
which  is  eminently  suggestive  rather  than 
realizing,  and  cannot  but  appeal  to  every 
sensitive  organization.  If,  as  must  be 
conceded,  the  drawing  is  not  always 
sharp  and  accurate,  the  fusions  of  hues 
and  melodies  compensate  for  such  defi- 
ciencies. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  a  few  specimens 
of  this  book.  First,  let  us  premise  that 
its  title  indicates  peculiarly  its  purpose. 
It  is  called  "  Suspensions  on  the  Dom- 
inant."   We  could  indeed  find  fault  with 
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a  title  which  to  the  unmusically  trained 
would  be  scarcely  intelligible,  but  it  per- 
fectly explains  to  those  vvho  are  conver- 
sant with  that  science  the  indefiniteness 
of  the  author's  intention.  These  "  sus- 
pensions" are  never  resolved.  Tending 
ever  to  the  resolution  of  the  tonic  of  com- 
pletion, they  express  desire  and  longing 
after  the  absolute,  which  hovers  beyond 
and  before,  and  is  only  included  in  ne- 
cessity, but  not  in  fact.  This  incom- 
pletion  and  suggestion  are  the  essence 
of  the  poet's  aim  and  art.  These  poems 
are  therefore  not  chords  of  resolution, 
but  discords  of  desire.  They  are  often 
mere  dreams  of  color,  or  musical  com- 
binations of  tonal  phrases,  adumbrating 
ideas,  and  touching  us  more  by  musical 
cadence  and  sympathetic  suggestion  than 
by  strictness  of  logic,  or  material  defi- 
niteness  of  drawing.  They  reach  out,  as 
does  music  in  its  higher  moods,  into  un- 
realized and,  as  it  were,  disembodied 
conditions  of  thought,  to  which  feeling 
is  the  only  key.  This  is,  however,  mere- 
ly their  ideal  side.  As  far  as  materialism 
goes,  we  confidently  claim  that  words  in 
the  hands  of  this  poet  become  colors  and 
tones,  which  are  used  with  a  masterly 
knowledge  of  effects — assonances,  al- 
literations, cadences,  and  modulations, 
uniting  the  freedoms  of  the  palette  and 
the  orchestra.  Specially,  we  would  point 
out  his  employment  of  the  sourdine  and 
pizzicato. 

The  first  poem  which  we  shall  cite  is 
entitled 

ARIADNE. 

"  She  Stood  on  the  sands  of  the  shelving  shore 
(The  summer  blooms  and  the  autumn  glows), 
And  the  languor  of  loving  her  eyes  down-bore 
For  the  ever  gone— and  the  never  more 

(For  the  autumn  reaps  and  the  summer  sows). 

"  Afar  o'er  the  orient  ocean  gleams 

(The  summer  blooms  and  theautumn  glows), 

Love  like  a  vanishing  vision  seems 

Sailing  to  distances  dim  of  dreams 

(For  the  autumn  reaps  and  the  bummer  sows). 

"  With  the  hate  of  love,  and  the  love  of  hate 
(The  summer  blooms  and  the  autumn  glows), 

She  murmuring  moans — Too  lale  !  too  late  ! 

For  woman  is  wonted  to  wail  and  wait 

(While  the  autumn   reaps   and   the  summer 
sows). 

"  A  perfume  pierced  with  a  breath  and  bloom 
(The  summer  blooms  and  the  autumn  glows), 
And  lo  !  at  her  side  in  a  glimmering  gloom 
A  God — and  Love  was  no  longer  doom 
(For    the    autumn    reaps    and    the    summer 
sows)." 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVIIL,  No.  6 


The  picture  is  perhaps  too  definite, 
but  the  tone  is  right  and  the  keeping  ex- 
quisite. Theseus  is  afar  on  the  hori- 
zon's rim,  when  Bacchus,  the  god,  regen- 
erates the  desolate  soul  of  .Ariadne  with 
a  breath  and  a  bloom.  Here  there  is  no 
over-insistence  of  facts — the  pure  Gre- 
cian atmosphere  is  there,  undeformed  by 
literal  description.  It  is  not  the  male- 
rial  Naxos,  it  is  the  ideal  Grecian  clime, 
that  only  lives  in  the  imagination.  We 
doubt  if  anything  more  refined  in  touch 
has  been  ever  reached  by  words.  To 
those  who  cannot  feel  it  we  have  nothing 
to  say.  There  are  many  who  are  born 
color-blind,  and  many  who  are  deaf,  and 
to  discourse  of  colors  or  sounds  to  them, 
is  as  useless  as  to  talk  of  Plato  to  idiots. 

We  will  now  quote  two  sonnets,  which 
to  us  have  the  same  charm  of  tone.  The 
first  is  entitled 

GUENEVERE. 

"  Her  amber  tresses  bound  with  miniver 
Glowed  like  the  cloud-gold  deep  of  dying  day 
Seen  on  a  twilight  trance  of  silvery  gray 
When  silence  soothes  the  insects'  infinite  stir. 
Her  still  eyes  dreamed  the  ideal  world  to  her 
From  realms  of  purple  fancy  far  away, 
And  her  ripe  lips  alive  with   passion's  play 
Breathed   perfume  faint   of   frankincense    and 
myrrh. 

"  Such    sight   my  soul's    dark    winter   turned 

to  spring, 
And  when  the  girdle  that  her  slender  waist, 
With  gold    embossed  and  clinking   links    em- 
braced. 
Its  tinkling  trinkets  jingled  silver-chased, 
The  world's  sad  thicket  with  a  jocund  ring 
Of  voiceful  birds  seemed  gladly  jargoning. " 

Here  is  not  only  fancy  and  imaginative 
sensibility,  but  a  power  and  richness  of 
word-painting  that  of  itself  entitles  the 
poet  to  the  highest  rank.  Note  especial- 
ly the  marvellous  juxtaposition  and  allit- 
eration of  sounds  to  express  the  musical 
chiming  of  the  trinkets  at  Guenevere's 
girdle,  and  the  delicate  tinting  of  twi- 
light, with  its  cloud-gold  on  a  trance  of 
silvery  gray.  How  happily  this  word 
trance  expresses  the  solemn  serenity  of 
evening  !  We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  adding  one  other  sonnet,  en- 
titled 


"  What  power  can  please  a  patient  Fantasy 
Like  the  wan  waiting  of  the  dying  rose 
That  fades  and  fails  and  sadly  silent  strews 
It's  grave  with  all  its  lost  felicity. 
No  such  serenity  the  towering  tree 
50 
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In  mildest  moods  of  breathless  being  knows, 
Where  windy  whispers  torture  its  repose 
With   murmurous  memories  of    a  dreamed-of 

sea. 
"  Tumultuous  trouble  vainly  may  assail 
The  inward  silence  of  the  settled  soul. 
Joy  may  assume  sad  sorrow's  sober  stole 
If  over  Hope  pale  Patience  draws  her  veil. 
Earth  takes  its  own,  and  on  the  pensive  air 
Death  chants  no  palinodia  of  despair." 

But  to  turn  to  something  lighter.  Here 
is  a  song  which  sings  itself  to  its  own  mu- 
sic, and  needs  no  interpretation. 


"Look  through  the  gloaming,  the  fire-flies  are 
roaming. 
Music  and  moonlight  are  over  the  lea  ; 
Joy's  iridescence  of  passion  and  pleasaunce 
Glows  on  the  meadow,  and  gleams  on  the  sea. 
Come  let  us  go 
Where  the  still  waters  flow, 
Love  with  its  rapture  shall  render  us  free. 
"  Pure  is  the  blessing  our  spirits  caressing. 
Sweet  is  the  silence  and  dim  is  the  dell  ; 
Far  through  the  portal  of  music  immortal 
Love  leads  the  measure  and  sorrow  the  spell. 
Borne  on  the  stream 
Of  an  exquisite  dream. 
Music  and  moonlight  their  secret  shall  tell. 

"  Come  then  unheeding  the  hours  that  receding, 
Dream  in  the  distance  and  murmur  no  more  ; 
Listen  !  oh  listen  !  the  dewy  woods  glisten, 
Hope  floats  before  us  along  the  dim  shore. 
Come  let  us  rove 
Through  the  shadowy  grove  ; 
Come— ere  the  fragrance  of  feeling  is  o'er." 

Here,  too,  is  something  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent style,  for  our  poet  has  many  moods 
and  many  keys.  In  the  way  simply  of 
suggestion,  what  could  be  finer  than  the 
following  poem  ?  It  probes  the  very  heart 
of  passion  and  pride.  Without  detailing 
facts,  or  exteriorly  drawing  the  situation, 
it  leaves  the  imagination  to  divine  the 
circumstances,  and  has  only  to  do  with 
the  inward  life. 

AU   REVOIR. 

"  If  Hate  were  born  of  Love  or  Love  of  Hate, 
And  feeling  had  the  secret  clew  of  Fate,     . 

Life  would  not  be  so  bitter  or  so  bare. 
"  If  heaven  were  hell, or  hell  were  only  heaven. 
And  all  that  Death  denies  to  Life  were  given, 

The  thought  of  thee  would  still  pursue  me 
there. 
"Go  where  the  sea  storms  on  the  shuddering 

coast. 
Say  to  the  shattered  wave — What  is  thy  boast  ? 

Its  answer  only  can  I  give  to  thee. 
"  The  intolerable  tooth  of  sharp  remorse, 
Be  that  my  vengeance,  and  be  that  thy  curse  ; 

My  dream,  thy  waking,  in  the  Life  to  be." 


Here,  again,  is  a  poem  on  the  birth  of 
Eros,  which  has  the  strong  musical  lilt 
and  abounding  measure  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, and  for  freedom  of  movement 
and  Hellenic  grace  of  cor^ception  may 
take  rank  with  some  of  the  lyrics  of  that 
master  of  versification. 


"  In  the  dawn  of  life's  glory  and  gladness. 

When  Hope  was  a  breeze  ever  free. 
And  Beauty,  to  banish  Life's  sadness, 

Leaped  forth  from  the  swell  of  the  sea. 
In  the  morning  that  bosomed  in  blooming 

The  silence  and  sweetness  of  earth. 
Like  a  flame  all  the  future  illuming, 

Rose  Eros — a  breath  and  a  birth. 

"  The  past  to  the  present  was  plighted. 

And  dreamed  in  the  arms  of  to-day — 
Death  shrank  with  a  shudder  affrighted, 

And  Life  was  the  priestess  of  play — 
The  Earth  with  the  heavens  confounded, 

Broke  forth  in  a  passion  of  prayer. 
And  the  fragrance  of  roses  unbounded 

Streamed  over  the  orient  air." 

Our  space  is  too  limited  to  enable  us 
to  quote  as  much  as  we  would  ;  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  adding  the  follow- 
ing : 

SONG   TO    THE    SEA. 

"  Let  the  wave-song  of  Beauty  be  sung  to  the 

sea, 
Like  the  curve  of  her  bosom  its  rhythm  shall  be. 
As  she  flings  her  white  arms  with  a  passionate 

plea 
On  the  death  of  the  shore — that  no  feeling  can 

free. 

"  Sweep  over  us  sea-born  the  swell  of  thy  sway, 
For  the  songs  that  we  sing  are  the  perfume  of 

play. 
And  the  resonant  breezes  like  music  astray 
Are  wafting  our  spirits  forever  away. 

"  Above  us  a  passion-flower  opens  the  sky. 
And  earth  in  its  languor  half  closes  its  eye. 
For  Hours  are  but  cloud-drifts  that  silently  fly, 
And  Love  is  a  vision,  and  Life  is  a  lie." 

Here  we  had  intended  to  close  our 
extracts,  but  we  are  tempted  to  add  the 
opening  lines  of  the  powerful  address  to 
the  sea-bird  : 

"  O  wild-wave  wanderer, 
Precipice-ponderer, 
Haunter  of  heaven  and  searcher  of  seas, 
Storm-scorner — thunder-born. 
Through  clouds  asunder  torn. 
Thou  not  for  wonder  born. 
Heedless  of  horror,  with  sickle-like  ease 
Cuttest  thy  silent  swarth 
Fierce,,  unafraid. 
When  the  fierce  quivering  lightning  sting  shi- 
vering. 
Darts  to  the  dark  earth 
The  snake  of  its  blade. 
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"  Polar  snows  snow  on  thee, 

Tropic  winds  blow  on  thee, 
Tempest  and  terror  are  stung  with  delight. 

Ocean's  broad  billows 

To  thee  are  thy  pillows, 
Vast  hallowed  heaven  thy  chamber  at  night ; 

Sunrise  and  moonrise  and  wildering  waters. 

Midnight's  pale  shadows,  the  cloud's  silver 
daughters, 
All  gaze  upon  thee  and  envy  thy  flight  ; 

Freedom  itself  in  its  perilous  height 

Cries  he  is  mine  in  his  mein  and  his  might." 

We  wish  we  could  give  the  whole  of 
this  wonderful  ode.  But  we  must  turn 
to  something  of  quite  a  different  charac- 
ter and  feeling — showing  that  in  the  dim 
recesses  of  philosophic  memory  he  is 
equally  at  home.  It  is  from  the  "  Bur- 
den of  Life." 

"  The  burden  of  our  life  is  hard  to  bear, 

But  we  must  bear  it  if  it  blame  or  bless  ; 
Joy  is  so  like  to  Grief,  Hope  to  Despair, 

That  Life's  best  sweet  has  taint  of  bitterness. 
Spring's   piercing  promise,  summer's  still   se- 
rene, 

The  autumn's  pathos  each  alike  portends 
The  dark,  inevitable,  unforeseen. 

Great  gulf  of  silence  where  all  singing  ends. 

"  Yet  whence  may  come  this  sense  beyond  all 
sense 
Of  what  we  cannot  see  nor  hear,  but  feel, 
But  that  from  far,  in  some  supreme  intense, 

A  spark  is  stricken  from  Fate's  solemn  wheel? 
From  the  dim  drear    beyond,  the   wild  some- 
where. 
Where  faint  dreams  die  before  they  reach  our 
shore, 
Sudden  perchance  into  our  earthy  air 
A  far  scent  streams  through  some  half-open- 
ed door. 

"  Was  it  from  that  blank  world  of  mysteries 

Where    music    dwells  beyond    the    walls  of 
Time, 
Where  vague  accordances,  lost  melodies 

In  rythmic  pulse  of  unborn  being  rhyme, 
Or  rather,  from  that  vast  inane  of  thought 

Where  disembodied  dreams  in  darkness  lie. 
That  the  tranced  soul  the  fine  affection  caught 

That  searched  the  sentient  spirit  with  a  sigh  ?" 

These  are  questions  of  so  deep  an  im- 
port that  we  leave  them  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  reader  unanswered,  or  rather 
we  refer  those  whom  they  have  interest- 
ed to  the  poem  itself,  of  which  we  have 
here  given  but  a  fragment,  and  which 
will  fully  repay  the  most  careful  perusal. 

We  had  thought  here  to  stop,  but  as 
we  close  this  book  unwillingly,  our  eyes 
are  caught  by  one  poem  more,  which 
shall  end  our  quotations.  It  is  entitled 
"  Love,  the  Syren"  and  might,  perhaps, 
fitly  form  a  theme  for  one  of  those  pre- 
cious and  supreme  poems  of  color,  which 


Mr,  Burne  Jones  knows  so  unerringly, 
and  with  such  felicity,  to  render  on  the 
canvas. 

LOVE,    THE    SYREX. 

"  With  slender  taper  fingers  fine, 
And  shell-like   nails,  half  opaline, 
She  lifted  up  her  wondrous  wealth  of  hair. 
And  from  beneath  their  sunlit  m.aze 
Of  threaded  gold,  with  silent  gaze 
Looked  out  her  sad  pathetic  eyes — 
Deep  homes  of  peace  and  patient  prayer, 
Where  feeling  made  its  lonely  lair, 
And  silences  beyond  surprise. 

"  Her  lips  were  ripened  fruit,  where  bliss 

Might  long  to  die  upon  a  kiss, 

By  feeling  stung  to  perfectness. 

The  languor  of  a  passion  past, 

Too  perfect  at  its  height  to  last, 

The  sweet  and  half-e.xhausted  sense 

Of  being  almost  too  intense. 

Beneath  whose  exquisite  excess 

Life  fainting  falls  in  weariness 

And  droops  to  sad  indifference. 

All  this  had  made  her  wan  cheeks  thin. 

And  Love's  lost  purpose  lived  alone 

Upon  the  proud  projected  throne 

Of  her  compelling  chin. 

"A  drowsy  poppy-flower  was  she. 
Whose  slender  stem  was  overborne 
By  faint  voluptuous  ecstasy. 
That  had  outweighed  its  wearied  head 
And  all  its  strength  outworn  ; 
And  languid,  longing,  and  forlorn, 
Like  one  to  dreaming  fancies  wed. 
To  whom  all  real  things  were  dead. 
She  gazed  forth-right  into  the  air. 
And  in  her  slender  hand  and  rare 
Bore  a  pomegranate  red. 

"  And  on  the  sward  were  gathered  near 

A  dream  along  the  slope. 
Full  many  a  knight  and  cavalier 

Who  had  abandoned  Hope. 
No  strength  was  theirs — down  they  had  laid 
Their  sword  and  spear — with  pensive  head 
And  dreary  eyes  where  joy  was  dead, 

Silent  to  gaze  on  her. 
For  them  Life  had  no  other  scope — 
The  flash  and  gleam  and  battle  stir, 
The  clank  of  steel,  the  sword's  swift  whir, 

And  manhood's  strength  and  stress 
For  them  was  gone — they  knew  alone 

Life's  utter  weariness. 

"  '  Dear  Love — sweet  Love,'  they  sang — 

'  things  only  seem. 
Let  the  world  go  while  here  we  lie  and  dream. 
What  matters  it  though  all  the  rest  be  gone 
If  Love  is  left,  for  Life  to  gaze  upon  ? '  " 

With  this  we  leave  our  poet,  secure  that 
he  will  find  fit  audience,  though  few. 
We  may  at  least  predicate  that  many  a 
spirit  will  be  touched  by  these  refined 
and  powerful  evidences  of  a  mind  alive 
at  every  point.  It  would  indeed  scarce- 
ly be  possible  for  any  poet  to  show  a 
wider  versatility  of   manner  and  mood. 
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So  great  is  this,  that  at  times  we  have  We  venture  to  express  the  hope  that 
been  almost  tempted  to  think  that  these  the  author  may  be  persuaded  no  longer 
poems  were  not  the  product  of  a  single  to  veil  under  the  shadow  of  privacy  these 
mind,  but  of  several,  joined  in  friendly  remarkable  poems.  An  audience  certain- 
and  sympathetic  relation — a  symphony  ly  there  is,  small  perhaps,  but  ardent  and 
of  accordant  and  orchestrated  spirits,  enthusiastic,  which  already  stands  a-tip- 
rather  than  a  single  hand  on  such  a  vari-  toe  to  greet  him.  Let  us  earnestly  beg 
ety  of  instruments.  But  the  book  is  him  to  come  forth  from  his  modest  retire- 
printed  not  only  privately  but  quite  ment  and  give  the  world  the  joy  that  he 
anonymously,  and  there  is  no  intimation  has  already  given  the  few. — Blackwood' s 
that  it  is  the  work  of  more  than  one.  Magazine. 


GONE    OVER. 

BY    JEAN    INGELOW. 

I. 

"Come  hither,  come  hither!"  the  broom  was  in   blossom  all  over  yon  rise, 
There  went  a  wide   murmur   of   brown   bees   about   it  with   songs   from    the 
wood  : 
"We  shall  never  be  younger;  O  love,  let  us   forth    for  the  world  'neath     our 
eyes — 
Ay,  the  world   is  made    young  e'en  as  we,  and    right   fair  is   her   youth  and 
right  good." 

II. 

Then  there  fell  the  great  yearning  upon  me  that  never  yet  went  into  words, 
While  lovesome  and   moansome  thereon  spake   and   falter'd   the  dove   to  the 
dove. 
And  I  came  at  her  calling:   "Inherit,   inherit!  and  sing  with  the  birds." 
I  went   up   to  the  wood   with   the   child   of   my   heart,  and   the  wife  of   my 
love. 

III. 

O  pure  !  O  pathetic  !  Wild  hyacinth  drank  it,  the  dream  light  apace. 

Not   a   leaf   moved    at   all    'neath    the    blue,    they   hung    waiting     for   mes- 
sages kind  ; 
Tall  cherry  trees    dropped   their  white   blossoms  that  drifted    no  whit  from    its 
place. 
For  the  south  very  far  out  to  sea  had  the  lulling  low  voice  of  the  wind. 

IV. 

And  the  child's  dancing  foot  gave  us  part  in  the  ravishment  almost  a  pain  ; 

An  infinite  tremor  of  life,   a  fond  murmur  that  cried     out  on  time. 
Ah  short  !  must  all  end  in  the  doing  and  spend  itself  sweetly  in  vain. 

And  the  promise  be  only  fulfilment  to  lean  from  the  height  of  its  prime  ? 


"We  shall   never   be   younger!"  nay,  mock    me    not    fancy,    none    call   from 
yon  tree  : 
They  have  thrown  me  the  world,  they  went  over,  went   up  ;  and,  alas  !    for 
my  part, 
I    am  left   to   grow   old,    and   to    grieve  and   to   change,    but  they    change  not 
with  me. 
They  will  never  be  older,  the  child  of  my  love  and  the  wife  of  my  heart. 

— Longman '  s  Magazine. 
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BY    GEORGE    SALMON. 


Last  April  my  attention  was  caught 
by  a  paragraph  in  the  French  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Times,  which  announc- 
ed that  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris 
had  published  a  condemnation  of  a  work 
on  Purgatory,  on  account  of  the  inordi- 
nate use  it  made  of  private  revelations. 
Knowing,  as  I  did,  how  much  of  the 
modern  doctrine  of  purgatory  has  been 
founded  on  such  revelations,  and  how 
freely  they  are  used  by  theologians  of 
repute,  I  really  wondered  whether  the 
Archbishop  shared  my  own  views  as  to 
the  extreme  precariousness  of  such  a 
foundation  for  doctrine,  and  whether  he 
was  venturing  to  set  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  very  powerful  section  of  his  own 
Church.  I  had  therefore  the  curiosity 
to  procure  the  text  of  the  Archbishop's 
letter.  I  found  that  the  work  condemned 
was  a*  monthly  periodical,  called  Le 
Liber ateur  des  dmes  dupurgatoire.  Eevue 
niensuelle  des  nioyens  de  solager  V  Eglise 
soiiffrantc  par  les  bonnes  ceiivres  de  l' Eglise 
militanfe.  The  Archbishop  declares, 
that  having  submitted  this  work,  pub- 
lished in  his  diocese,  to  the  examination 
of  grave  theologians,  he  has  received 
their  report  that  the  work  in  question 
contains  singular  and  dangerous  propo- 
sitions likely  to  be  hurtful  to  religion  and 
scandalous  to  the  faithful  ;  that  it 
teaches  controverted  and  strange  opin- 
ions as  if  they  were  certain  truths  found- 
ed on  revelation  ;  that  it  treats  proposi- 
tions generally  received  and  taught  in 
Catholic  schools  as  if  they  were  opposed 
to  Scripture  and  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  and  such  as  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted without  exposing  one's  soul  to 
the  peril  of  error  in  respect  of  the  faith  ; 
that  it  attributes  to  private  revelations, 
visions,  and  prophecies,  an  authority  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  so  wisely 
laid  down  by  Benedict  XIV.,  and  even 
of  a  nature  to  destroy  or  weaken  the  re- 
spect due  to  our  holy  beliefs.  On  these 
grounds  the  Archbishop  condemns  Le 
Libhaicur,  and  interdicts  the  reading  and 
publication  of  it  in  his  diocese.  It  is  no 
uncommon  experience  that  the  public 
condemnation  of  a  bad  book  serves  as 
an  excellent  advertisement  for  it ;    and 


certainly,  in  this  case,  the  effect  of  the 
Archbishop's  letter  was  to  gain  for  Le 
Liberatcnr  at  least  one  subscriber  more. 
The  cost  is  only  twopence  a  number, 
and  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  complain 
that  I  have  not  got  value  for  my  money. 
On  a  single  glance,  it  became  apparent 
why  the  Archbishop  thought  there  was 
need  for  ecclesiastical  interference  ;  for 
assuredly  the  work,  if  not  disavowed, 
would  put  very  effective  weapons  into 
the  hands  of  that  party  in  France  which 
contends  that  education  ought  complete- 
ly to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
clergy. 

The  first  article  of  thejanuary  number 
is  headed  :  "  Deux  cents  preuves  que  la 
terre  ne  tourne  pas,"  and  the  greater 
part  of  every  number  is  taken  up  with  as- 
saults on  the  doctrine  of  the  mobility  of 
the  earth  as  opposed  to  reason  and  com- 
mon-sense, to  Scripture,  and  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church.*  On  the  first  page, 
the  notion  of  making  the  sun  the  centre 
of  the  world  is  pronounced  to  be  "  I'idee 
la  plus  absurde,  la  plus  diaboliquL\  qui  ait 
jamais  hante  le  cerveau  humain."  The 
reason  why  these  hard  words  are  used  ap- 
pears from  the  only  argument  against  the 
earth's  motion  which  Le  Liberateur  elab- 
orates at  length,  and  which  is  closely 
connected  with  the  special  business  of 
this  periodical.  Hell  is  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  universe,  as  its  name  V enfer 
indicates.  In  the  same  region  lies  pur- 
gatory and  limbo,  as  the  creed  teaches, 
"  descendit  ad  inferos."  In  a  sphere 
only  one  point  can  be  said  to  be  lowest, 
namely — the  centre.  Accordingly,  all 
revelations  concerning  hell  and  purgatory 
agree  in  placing  them  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  If,  then,  we  were  to  accept 
the  doctrine  of  modern  astronomers,  that 
the  earth  describes  an  orbit  in  the  heavens^ 
we  should  come  to  the  absurd  notion 
that  hell  is  in  heaven.  It  is  even  worse 
if  we  make  the  sun  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  therefore  its  lowest  point  ;  we 
must  then  locate  hell  in  the  sun,  where 
we  are  told  God  has  made  his  tabernacle. 

*  I  find  that  the  series  of  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject began  with  the  December  number,  which 
was  not  included  in  my  subscription. 
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"  Le  diable  doit  bien  rire  de  voir  des 
mortels  transporter  dans  le  brillant  soleil 
son  abime  tenebreux." 

For  144  other  arguments  against  the 
earth's  motion  we  are  referred  to  a  work 
published  at  Bologna  in  165  i  by  a  Jesuit 
professor  of  astronomy,  Riccioli,"  recon- 
nu  par  tous  les  astronomes  savants,  meme 
les  plus  impies,  comme  une  autorite," 
and  the  200  arguments  are  made  up  by  a 
curious  list  of  some  fifty  writers  against 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  who  may  be  be- 
lieved, on  a  moderate  calculation,  to  have 
furnished  one  argument  apiece.  And, 
in  tine,  the  earth's  immobility  is  declared 
to  be  a  doctrine,  "  dont  un  Catholique 
ne  peut  s'ecarter,  sans  danger  de  faire 
naufrage  loin  de  la  verite,  et  exposer  son 
ame  au  peril  d'errer  dans  la  foi." 

In  the  February  number,  the  editor, 
the  Abbe  Clocquet,  translates  for  the  first 
time  into  French  from  the  Latin,  pub- 
lished by  Migne,  the  true  constitution  of 
the  universe  "  revealed  by  God  to  St. 
Hildegarde, "  and  he  clears  up  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  verbal  description  by  a 
couple  of  beautiful  plates.  The  actual 
dimensions  of  the  system  are  given  from 
a  subsequent  revelation  to  St.  Marie 
Agreda,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  our  distance  from  the  sun  is  to  be 
measured  by  thousands  of  miles,  instead 
of  the  millions  of  which  modern  astron- 
omers speak,  who,  however,  have  not 
been  able  to  agree  among  themselves  or 
to  stick  to  the  same  story.  This,  how- 
ever, enables  the  Abbe  Clocquet  to  con- 
vict modern  astronomy  of  a  new  absurd- 
ity. For  it  represents  the  earth  (with 
all  the  souls  in  hell  and  purgatory  within, 
who,  in  the  earth's  vertiginous  double 
motion,  must  roll  about  like  grains  of 
coffee  in  a  grocer's  mill)  as  rolling  mill- 
ions of  miles  outside  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  universe,  which  are  in  reality  only 
1 4, 202  leagues  from  the  earth.  Into  what 
medium,  th&n,  can  it  enter?  We  cannot 
avoid  the  blasphemous  conclusion  that 
it  must  pass  through  the  abode  of  the 
blessed,  and  even  millions  of  leagues 
above  their  heads.  "  Placer  les  elus 
dans  le  lieu  inferieur,  c'est  a  dire  dans 
r eufer^  sens  propre  et  etymologique  du 
mot  infcrniis  J  elever  demons  et  damnes 
a  une  place  superieure  en  altitude,  dans 
le  ciel  des  cieux,  voila  theoriquement,  la 
realisation  contemporaine  du  voeu  de 
Lucifer,  Je  monterai  au  ciel,  j'etablirai 


mon  trone  au-dessus   des  astres    de 
DiEU. — Isaie  14." 

In  the  March  number  1' Abbe  Clocquet 
gives  a  full  translation  of  all  the  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  condemnation 
of  Galileo.  Those  of  my  readers  who 
are  old  enough  to  remember  the  Vatican 
Council  will  remember  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  which  took  place  at  that  time 
concerning  the  case  of  Galileo  much 
stress  having  been  laid  on  it  by  the 
opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's 
infallibility.  There  had  been,  and  still  is, 
a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion 
among  Roman  Catholics  as  to  the  con- 
ditions necessary  in  order  that  a  Papal  ut- 
terance should  be  regarded  as  ex  caihedrd^ 
and  as  binding  on  the  faith  of  Christians, 
Those  who  went  furthest  in  support  of 
the  Pope's  prerogatives  used  to  brand 
as  "minimizers"  the  divines  who  seemed 
anxious  to  put  the  least  possible  strain 
on  their  faith,  and  who  treated  such 
papal  utterances  as  the  Syllabus  of  Pius 
IX.  as  mere  expressions  of  the  pontiff's 
private  opinions,  and  as  not  binding  on 
the  faith  of  Catholics.  In  this  contro- 
versy about  Galileo,  however,  the  parts 
were  reversed.  Those  who  at  other 
times  had  been  most  eager  to  bring  ev- 
ery papal  utterance  into  the  category 
of  those  which  might  not  be  disputed 
without  danger  to  faith,  in  this  case  were 
most  anxious  to  make  out  that  although 
the  Pope  of  the  day  had  been  personally 
most  eager  in  the  condemnation  of  Gal- 
ileo and  the  Copernicans,  he  had  in 
some  way  failed  to  give  that  condemna- 
tion the  stamp  of  his  official  authority. 
The  Abbe  Clocquet  puts  to  shame 
those  weak-kneed  defenders  of  papal 
infallibility.  He  completely  sides  with 
the  Old  Catholic  party  in  scorning  the 
idea  that  the  Pope  had  not  fully  armed 
with  his  authority  both  the  Tribunal  of 
the  Holy  Office  which  condemned  Gal- 
ileo, and  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
which  had  prohibited  the  publishing,  or 
even  the  reading,  of  any  book  teaching 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  a  prohibition 
continued  down  to  the  present  century. 
Certainly  Galileo  was  not  allowed  to 
suppose  that  he  was  setting  himself  in 
opposition  to  anything  less  than  infallible 
wisdom.  The  tribunal  refused  to  admit 
his  excuse  that  his  book  was  written  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,in  which  the  Coperni- 
can  theory  was  not  asserted  as  true,    but 
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only  discussed  hypothetically  ;  and  told 
him  that  he  had  been  forbidden  to  treat 
it  in  any  manner^  and  that  what  had  been 
notified  to  him  to  be  expressly  contrary 
to  Holy  Scripture  could  not  be  discussed 
even  as  probable.  And  he  was  com- 
pelled to  "abjure,  curse,  and  detest," 
the  heresies  in  (piestion.  The  sentence 
on  Cralileo  was  transmitted  by  the  Car- 
dinal Inquisitor  at  Rome  to  the  incpiisitor 
at  Venice,  in  order  that  he  might  make  it 
known  to  professors  of  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  so  that  they  might  compre- 
hend the  gravity  of  the  error  committed 
by  Galileo,  and  avoid  the  danger  of 
committing  the  like  or  incurring  like 
penalties.  Now  the  Abbe  Clocquet  de- 
clares that  it  is  idle  to  say  that  these 
things  happened  250  years  ago  :  what 
was  false  and  heretical  then  is  false  and 
heretical  now.  If  the  earth  were  sta- 
tionary then,  and  the  sun  moving,  it  is 
not  credible  that  Satan  and  all  his 
demons,  the  Protestants  and  false  Cath- 
olics, the  Voltairians,  Freemasons,  and 
so-called  Liberals,  could  since  have 
harnessed  themselves  to  the  earth,  and 
got  it  into  motion,  or  that  they  could 
have  repeated  the  miracle  of  Joshua,  and 
made  the  sun  stand  still.  And  after  all, 
propounders  of  this  modern  heresy  have 
themselves  no  confidence  in  it.  Huy- 
ghens  declared  that  probably  as  long  as 
we  are  on  this  earth  no  one  will  be  able 
to  prove  that  it  moves.  Laplace  when 
asked  whether  the  certainty  of  the  earth's 
motion  was  inexpugnable,  replied  :  "  No, 
and  it  probably  never  will  be  made  so." 
The  celebrated  astronomer,  Arago,  said  : 
"  I  am  obliged  by  my  official  position  to 
teach  the  motion  of  the  earth  ;  but  dans 
mon  interne  conviction  I  see  in  this  motion 
insoluble  difficulties."  Last  year  when 
the  particulars  came  of  the  observations 
of  the  transit  of  Venus,  the  astronomers 
of  Paris  agreed  that  it  was  impossible  by 
this  means  to  measure  the  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun,  and  one  of  them  is 
said  to  have  asked, "  Does  the  earth  really 
move?"  The  Abbe  then  goes  on: 
"By  the  tenth  rule  of  the  Index,  any 
one  reading  or  possessing  books  declared 
heretical  forthwith  incurs  the  sentence  of 
excommunication.  It  follows  that  any 
instructor  putting  into  the  hands  of  his 
pupils  a  manual  teaching  doctrine  con- 
demned as  heretical,  commits  a  mortal 
sin.     So  do  the  children  who  consent  to 


read  such  a  book,  even  under  the  orders 
of  their  instructor.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  parents  to  hinder  their  children 
from  reading  or  studying  such  books  ; 
and  they  ought,  even  at  the  greatest  sac- 
rifice, to  withdraw  them  from  any  school 
where  such  books  are  introduced.  And 
parish  priests  must  not  forget  that  they 
have  the  charge  of  souls,  and  are  bound 
to  exercise  an  active  surveillance  over  the 
instruction  given  to  the  children  of 
their  flocks,  and  to  warn  them  that  the 
pupil  of  a  school  the  master  of  which 
persists  in  using  books  condemned  by  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  cannot  be  admitted 
either  to  first  communion  or  to  confir- 
mation." 

It  is  quite  intelligible  why  at  this  point 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  felt  himself 
bound  to  interfere  ;  and  one  cannot  but 
sympathize  with  the  difficulties  which 
such  allies  as  the  Abbe  Clocquet  impose 
on  those  who  are  fighting  the  battle  of 
religion    against    infidelity    in    France. 

Yet  1  am  a  little  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
have  not  found  La  Rochefoucauld's 
maxim  altogether  false  ;  for  if  in  sight  of 
the  dvon'ia  so  prevalent  in  our  Church,  we 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  envy  the  strict- 
ness of  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
there  is  a  little  consolation  in  discovering 
that  we  had  overrated  our  neighbor's  ad- 
vantages over  us,  and  that  the  bishop 
who  gives  offence  to  a  religious  news- 
paper, fares  nearly  as  ill  in  France  as  in 
England.  The  editor  of  the  Liberateiir 
had  received  a  remonstrance  from  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  Catholic  University,  to  which 
he  replied  by  expressing  his  astonishment 
that  one  whose  salary  was  paid  by  sous 
painfully  collected  by  the  priests  from 
the  alms  of  the  faithful,  should  presume 
to  teach,  in  an  institution  calling  itself 
Catholic,  doctrines  condemned  by  the 
Church  as  false  and  heretical.  The  arch- 
bishop's prohibition  to  continue  in  his 
diocese  the  publication  of  Le  Lil>erateur, 
not  having  been  served  on  the  Abbe  per- 
sonally, he  treats  it  as  if  it  emanated 
merely  from  the  editor  of  La  Semaine 
Religieuse,  at  whose  office  it  was  pub- 
lished ;  and  reprobates  it  as  a  wicked  at- 
tempt to  suppress  a  good  work  done  for 
the  benefit  of  the  souls  in  purgatory. 
Le  Liberateur  has  been  in  existence  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  find  in  all  the  volumes  a  single 
proposition  which  sound  theology  con- 
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demns.  The  paper  was  blessed  by  Pius 
IX,,  is  still  received  at  the  Vatican,  and 
is  read  by  numerous  savants  and  by 
priests  of  all  degrees  of  the  hierarchy. 
If  those  who  unite  with  infidels  and 
freemasons  in  striving  to  put  down  Le 
Liberatcur,  through  God's  infinite  mercy, 
escape  hell,  they  will  be  only  too  happy 
that  the  object  of  their  attack  should 
survive  them,  and  grant  them  the  alms 
of  a  De  Fro/j/ndis,  with  a  generous  par- 
don for  their  injuries  and  injustice. 
The  intelligent  faithful  will  certainly 
find  it  hard  to  understand  why  an  au- 
thority which  has  never  raised  its  voice 
against  Le  Rappel^  La  Lanterne,  and  a 
host  of  other  notoriously  impious  jour- 
nals, should  feel  itself  bound  in  the  case 
of  Le  Liberatei/r  to  interfere  to  preserve 
souls  from  error.  What  was  our  fault  ? 
We  said  that  whoever  teaches  the  doctrine 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth  exposes  his 
soul  to  the  peril  of  error  in  respect  of 
the  faith.  Well,  whoever  attacks  us  for 
this,  attacks  not  us,  but  the  Congrega- 
tions of  the  Inquisition  and  of  the  Index, 
whose  words  we  did  but  echo.  If  we 
deserve  blame  it  is  only  because  we  ex- 
pressed ourselves  too  mildly.  Instead 
of  saying,  "  Exposes  his  soul  lo  the  peril 
of  error,"  we  ought  to  have  said,  "  Errs 
in  the  faith,  and  is  formally  heretical." 
In  conclusion,  the  Abbe  charges  his  as- 
sailant with  two  mortal  sins  :  in  the  first 
place,  of  calumny  in  his  accusation  of 
the  Liberateur,  a  sin  which  no  one,  not 
even  the  Pope, can  absolve  without  proofs 
of  repentance,  among  which  proofs 
there  ought  to  be  a  retraction  as  explicit 
and  as  public  as  the  calumny  itself  ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  of  heresy,  by  teach- 
ing a  doctrine  in  express  opposition  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  formally  condemned 
by  the  Holy  See.  "  One  guilty  of  such 
heresy  cannot,  even  on  repentance,  be 
validly  absolved  by  any  ecclesiastic  in 
the  world  without  a  public  abjuration  of 
his  public  heresy.  Dura  lex,  sed  lex." 
We  have  only  to  add  that  there  is  another 
series  of  articles  in  which,  though  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  is  not  mentioned,  it 
is  clearly  intended  to  teach  him  a  lesson. 
The  history,  for  example,  is  told  of  the 
condemnation  of  Veuillot  by  French 
bishops,  and  the  reversal  of  that  con- 
demnation by  the  Pope  ;  and  ample  de- 
tails are  given  of  the  condemnations  of 
liberalism  by  Pius  IX. 


I  have  said  enough,  and  perhaps  my 
readers  may  think  more  than  enough, 
about  I'Abbe  Clocquet  ;  but  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  that  what  has  had 
most  interest  for  me  in  the  matter  was 
the  use  he  makes  of  private  revelations. 
I  have  something  to  say  a  little  further 
on  as  to  the  theory  of  the  use  of  such 
revelations  ;  but  with  respect  to  his 
practice,  the  Abbe  Clocquet  in  no  wise 
differs  in  principle  from  that  of  much 
respected  divines  in  his  communion.  I 
name, in  the  first  place,  the  work  through 
which  I  myself  came  to  understand  the 
importance  of  the  place  held  by  private 
revelations  in  modern  Roman  Catholic 
theology — "All  for  Jesus,"  by  the  late 
Father  Faber.  And  lest  it  should  be 
said  that  Faber,  being  only  a  convert, 
does  not  fairly  represent  the  teaching  of 
his  new  Church,  I  must  mention  that,  in 
the  preface  to  the  second  edition,  Faber 
acknowledges  that  he  has  been  guided 
by  valuable  criticisms  of  the  Bishop  of 
Birmingham  (UUathorne)  ;  and  I  must 
copy  the  notice  in  the  Tablet  which  first 
induced  me  to  purchase  the  book  :  "  The 
Oratorians  write  books  of  the  most 
splendid  genius  and  commanding  power  ; 
books,  for  instance,  like  Father  Faber's 
*  All  for  Jesus,'  of  which  two  large 
editions  were  exhausted  in  one  month  ; 
but  not  a  hint  is  whispered  of  it  in  the 
Anglican  journals.  They  dare  not  review 
it,  dare  not  even  allude  to  it.  They  do 
what  they  can,  and  try  to  ignore  what 
all  the  world  is  telling  about." 

Now  the  only  difference  I  find  be- 
tween Faber  and  Clocquet  is  that  the 
former  does  not,  as  far  as  I  see,  quote 
the  particular  revelations  to  St.  Hilde- 
garde  and  St.  Marie  Agreda,  on  which 
the  latter  lays  such  stress  ;  but  both  are 
completely  agreed  in  their  practice  of 
using  the  language  of  private  revelations 
as  if  they  were  the  guaranteed  words  of 
God  himself,  and  quoting  them  as 
decisive  in  controversy  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  Anglican  divines  quote  the 
words  of  the  Bible.  It  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  open  Faber's  book  without  com- 
ing across  some  illustration  of  this: 
' '  Hear  how  the  eternal  Father  vouchsaf- 
ed to  explain  this  to  his  beloved  daugh- 
ter, St.  Catherine  of  Siena, "  p. 65.  "Our 
Lord  said  to  St.  Teresa,"  etc.,  p.  117. 
"Once  more  let  us  listen  to  the  testimony 
of   God  himself.     A  holy  man  pressed 
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God  in  prayer  to  reveal  i;o  him,"  etc., 
p.  323.  "  Our  Lord  told  St.  Gertrude," 
p.  60.  '*  St.  Gertrude  was  divinely  in- 
structed," p.  104.  *' We  find.-from  the 
revelations  of  St.  Francesca, "  p.  367.  In 
fact,  I  might  at  once  have  said/(i'^i'/-'//,if  I 
had  not  wished,  by  a  few  specimens  taken 
at  random,  to  enable  the  reader  to  under- 
stand the  sources  of  proof  habitually  used 
throughout  the  treatise.  In  particular, 
on  the  subject  of  purgatory,  Faber 
declares  that  "  we  may  with  the  less 
scruple  maive  use  of  private  revelations, 
from  the  example  of  so  grave  an  authority 
as  Cardinal  Bellarmine  himself,  who,  in 
his  treatise  on  purgatory,  always  adds 
some  private  revelations  as  a  distinct 
head  of  proof,"  p.  386. 

I  might  now  proceed  to  tell  something 
as  to  the  various  doctrines^  and  facts 
asserted  by  Father  Faber  on  the  au- 
thority of  private  revelations,  if  it  were 
not  that  his  book,  as  a  convenient  source 
of  information  as  to  private  revelations, 
at  least  on  the  subject  of  purgatory,  has 
been  lately  superseded  by  a  treatise 
published  by  a  French  admirer  of  Faber, 
the  title  of  which  is  "  Le  Purgatoire 
d'apres  les  revelations  des  Saints." 
The  author,  I'Abbe  Louvet,  is  a 
French  missionary  to  Cochin  China, 
who  wrote  his  book  during  an  interval 
of  leisure  enforced  by  dangerous  illness, 
which  naturally  led  him  to  read  and 
meditate  much  upon  the  unseen  world. 
Judging  from  the  piety  and  earnestness 
which  he  displays,  I  should  augur  well 
the  success  of  his  missionary  labors. 
And  he  impresses  me  also  as  a  man  of 
honesty  and  literary  good  faith.  It  is  a 
praise  to  which  every  pious  Roman 
Catholic  divine  cannot  lay  claim. 
When  St.  Liguori,  for  example,  finds 
sentiments  ascribed  to  a  father  of  the 
Church  which  in  his  judgment  were 
proper  for  the  father  ro  have  expressed, 
I  have  no  confidence  that  he  takes  any 
severe  trouble  to  ascertain  that  the 
words  are  correctly  copied,  or  that  the 
treatise  in  which  they  occur  is  genuine 
and  not  spurious.  And  when  he  comes 
across  a  story  tending  to  edification,  I  do 
not  imagine  that  he  takes  long  to  examine 
whether  the  evidence  for  it  would  satisfy 
an  historical  inquirer.  In  Louvet' s 
case,  on  the  contrary,  I  fully  believe 
that  he  has  bestowed  all  the  pains  he 
claims  to   have   taken   to  set  aside  all 


revelations  that  appeared  to  him 
apocryphal  or  doubtful,  and  to  use  only 
facts  attested  by  canonized  saints.  I 
am  therefore  well  disposed  to  sit  at  his 
feet  as  a  hypothetical  learner  ;  by  which 
expression  I  mean  that  although,  as  at 
present  advised,  I  put  no  faiih  whatever 
in  the  revelations  to  which  he  gives 
credence,  I  think  it  not  unworthy  an 
enlightened  curiosity  to  learn  from  an 
expert,  on  the  hypothesis  that  I  should 
hereafter  change  my  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject,what  it  would  then  be  necessary  for 
me  to  believe.  In  reporting  the  results 
of  my  study,  I  feel  the  difficulty 
of  selection  to  be  very  great,  and  am 
conscious  that  I  am  leaving  behind 
many  things  superior  in  interest  to  those 
which  I  extract.  I  therefore  recommend 
such  of  my  readers  as  feel  interested  in 
the  specimens  I  give,  to  study  for 
themselves  what  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
accused  of  singularity  of  taste  for  describ- 
ing as  a  very  fascinating  book.  Half 
the  world,  it  is  said,  does  not  know 
how  the  other  half  lives.  A  devout 
Protestant,  I  am  sure,  knows  very  little 
of  the  things  which  occupy  the  thoughts 
of  a  devout  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  a 
perusal  of  Louvet's  book  will  lift  the 
veil  from  a  corner  of  his  ignorance. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  the  place  of 
Purgatory,  although  the  matter  has  not 
been  formally  defined  by  the  Church, 
Louvet  is  in  full  agreement  with  Cloc- 
quet,  that  the  locality  is  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  The  traditions  of  all  peoples, 
the  instructions  of  the  ancient  doctors, 
the  very  etymology  of  the  word,  place 
I'enfcr  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Now 
St.  Francesca  Romana  teaches,  in  her 
revelations,  that  purgatory  is  a  simple 
compartment  of  hell,  which  consists  of 
four  zones.  At  the  very  centre  is  the 
abode  of  the  damned  ;  then  as  you  go  up 
to  the  surface  is  Purgatory  ;  above  that 
the  Limbus  Fairiini,  where  the  ancient 
patriarchs  awaited  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  ;  above  that  the  Limbus  Iiifantium, 
tenanted  by  unbaptized  infants.  Con- 
cerning Francesca  Romana  I  must  pause 
for  a  moment  to  explain  that  Louvet's 
knowledge  of  purgatory  is  derived  from 
two  sources  :  first,  the  report  of  different 
souls  detained  there,  who  on  several 
occasions  have  been  permitted  for  differ- 
ent reasons  to  communicate  with  friends 
on  earth  ;  but  secondly,  the  revelations 
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of  saints  who  have  been  permitted,  ei- 
ther, like  Dante,  to  visit  the  infernal  re- 
gions, or  at  least  have  had  miraculously- 
opened  to  their  inspired  gaze  a  view  of 
what  takes  place  there.  Of  such  saints 
two  deserve  special  mention — St.  Mary 
Magdalene  of  Pazzi,  concerning  whose 
life  Louvet  tells  us  "  impossible  de  rien 
lire  de  plus  sur  comme  authenticite  et 
comme  veracite,"  and  St.  Francesca 
Romana,  these  two  having  left  "  la  de- 
scription la  plus  detaillee  et  pour  ainsi 
dire  la  topographie  la  plus  exacte  du 
purgatoire."  To  return  to  the  locality 
of  purgatory,  Louvet  confirms  the  reve- 
lations of  saints  by  the  data  of  modern 
science,  which  teaches  that  the  earth  is 
a  globe  of  fire  only  cooled  at  the  surface. 
Under  a  solid  crust  not  more  than  some 
ten  leagues  thick  there  is  an  intense  fur- 
nace, the  heat  of  which  reduces  all  the 
metals  and  the  most  refractory  rocks  to 
a  state  of  fusion,  and  of  which  the  vol- 
canoes are  chimneys  by  which  we  can 
tell  what  is  passing  in  the  interior.*  The 
mention  of  these  natural  ventholes 
leads  Louvet  to  speak  of  St,  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  a  cavern  in  Ireland,  where, 
by  God's  concession  to  the  saint,  it  was 
possible  to  enter  into  communication 
with  the  abode  of  expiation.  It  is  true 
that  the  eighteenth  century  "  avec  son 
incroyable  legerete  "  found  it  convenient 
to  deny  one  after  another  every  super- 
natural fact  not  contained  in  the  Gospel 
narrative,  a  wretched  concession  which 
gained  nothing  for  Christian  apologetics  ; 
for  then  the  Scripture  miracles  were  left 
as  isolated  facts  in  history  which  could 
be  disposed  of  by  the  same  critical  meth- 
ods that  had  got  rid  of  troublesome 
proofs  of  the  supernatural  derived  from 
uninspired  sources.  In  our  time  the 
study  of  Ihese  grave  questions  has  been 
taken  up  in  a  more  serious  spirit,  and  it 
has  been  felt  that  it  is  to  overthrow  all 
historic  certainty  if  we  reject  the  evi- 
dence of  contemporary  authors  writing 
about  public  facts  consecrated  by  nation- 
al traditions  and  by  the  festivals  and  in- 
stitutions of  an  entire  people.  Now  the 
history  of  St.  Patrick's  purgatory  is 
given  in  the  Roman  breviary  of  1522, 
and  though  at  a  later  time  it  was  sup- 

*  According  to  Clocquet  the  ventholes  of  hell 
and  purgatory  are  at  the  North  Pole,  whence 
descend  the  noxious  vapors  from  which  we  suf- 
fer so  much. 


pressed  on  account  of  the  misinterpreta- 
tions of  Protestants  and  rationalists,  it  is 
related  in  the  old  Parisian  and  other 
breviaries,  it  is  told  by  the  historians  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  and,  in  fine,  sup- 
ported by  the  grave  authority  of  the 
BoUandists.  There  are,  moreover,  sev- 
eral histories  of  actual  descents  into  this 
place  ;  so  that  unless  we  are  to  accuse  a 
great  and  illustrious  Church  of  knavery 
or  imbecility,  we  must  believe  that  there 
is  a  historic  reality  under  this  tradition. 
The  story  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory, 
as  told  in  the  Roman  breviary,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  St.  Patrick,  having  fasted,  like 
Elijah,  forty  days  and  forty  nights  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  then  asked  two  things 
of  the  Lord  ;  first,  that  at  tlie  day  of 
judgment  there  should  not  have  remain- 
ed a  single  Irishman  on  the  earth  ;  sec- 
ondly, that  God  would  manifest  to  him 
sensibly  the  state  of  souls  after  death. 
Then  the  Lord  took  him  to  a  desert 
place,  and  showing  him  a  dark  round 
pit,  said,  "  Whosoever  truly  penitent 
shall  remain  in  this  cave  for  a  day  and  a 
night  shall  be  delivered  from  all  his 
sins."  The  Church  took  every  precau- 
tion to  shield  from  demoniac  influence 
those  who  might  engage  in  this  danger- 
ous expedition.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
venture  without  the  permission  of  his 
bishop,  whose  duty  it  was  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  dissuade  the  postulant  from  his 
design,  reminding  him  of  what  was  very 
true,  that  many  had  undertaken  the  jour- 
ney who  never  had  come  back.  If,  not- 
withstanding, the  postulant  persevered, 
the  bishop  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  prior 
of  the  monastery  established  at  the  place, 
who  in  like  manner  did  his  best  to  in- 
duce the  traveller  to  abandon  his  danger- 
ous enterprise.  If  he  did  not  succeed, 
he  shut  him  up  for  a  fortnight  in  the 
church,  where  he  was  to  pass  the  time  in 
fasting  and  prayer.  If  he  still  persisted, 
he  confessed,  communicated,  was  sprin- 
kled with  holy  water,  and  was  led  in 
procession  with  singing  of  litanies  to 
the  entrance  of  the  purgatorial  grotto. 
There  the  prior  gave  him  one  last  ad- 
monition to  renounce  the  adventure  ; 
then  he  received  the  blessing  of  the 
priest,  and  arming  himself  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  disappeared  into  the  dark- 
ness. The  prior  let  some  time  pass  to 
see  if  the  adventurer  would  return. 
After  this  they  locked  the  door  and  re- 
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turned  in  procession  to  the  church.  Next 
morning  they  went  back  again  in  proces- 
sion to  the  cave  ;  the  prior  unlocked  the 
door,  and  every  eye  tried  to  penetrate 
the  terrible  obscurity.  If  the  adventurer 
was  there,  they  led  him  back  to  the 
church  singing  the  Te  Dcuin.  If  not, 
they  returned  in  the  same  order  the  next 
morning  ;  and  if  he  still  did  not  appear, 
the  prior  with  a  heavy  heart  re  locked 
the  gate  of  the  abyss,  and  gave  up  hope 
of  the  patient's  return.*  Several  travel- 
lers who  made  the  fearful  journey  give  a 
description  de  visu  of  the  sufferings  of 
purgatory,  part  of  which  they  endured, 
such  as  would  make  one  shudder  ;  but 
as  Louvet  has  promised  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  revelations  of  saints,  he  makes 
no  use  of  these  authorities,  only  availing 
himself  of  the  traditions  of  the  Irish 
Church,  to  confirm  tlie  doctrine  that  un- 
der the  earth  is  the  place  of  purgatory. 

We  return,  then,  to  St.  Francesca  Ro- 
mana,  who  gives  us  "  la  topographe  ex- 
acte  et  comme  la  carte  geographique  du 
royaume  de  la  douleur. "  St.  Francesca 
teaches  that  purgatory  is  divided  into 
three  regions.  In  the  highest  are  souls 
who  have  only  to  suffer  the  pain  of  loss,f 
or  at  most  some  trifling  and  short  con- 
tinued punishments.  Of  the  second  re- 
gion we  have  no  place  to  speak  in  detail. 
We  hasten  to  tell  of  the  third  or  lowest 
region,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  abode  of  the  damned,  which  region 
is  filled  with  a  clear  and  penetrating  fire, 
differing  in  that  respect  from  the  fire  of 
hell,  which  is  all  black  and  dark.  This 
region  has  also  its  three  divisions,  the 
upper  containing  the  souls  of  laity  having 
grave  faults  to  expiate  ;  the  middle 
peopled  by  the  souls  of  monks  and  nuns 
and  of  the  inferior  order  of  the  clergy  ; 
the  lowest,  where  the  pains  are  most  in- 

*  The  manner  in  which  a  pilgrimage  to  St. 
Patrick's  purgatory  is  conducted  in  our  degen- 
erate days  is  told  in  the  story  of  "  The  Lough 
Derg  Pilgrim,"  in  Carleton's  "Traits  and  Sto- 
ries of  the  Irish  Peasantry,"  a  work  which  has 
not  been  surpassed  for  the  accuracy  of  its  de- 
lineations of  Irish  character  and  manners — at 
least  such  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 

f  How  great  the  pain  arising  from  this  inten- 
sity of  longing  appears  from  the  case  of  Father 
John  Baptist  Sanchez  (recorded  by  Faber,  p. 
352),  who  declared  in  language  involving  a 
puzzle,  through  which  I  cannot  quite  see  my 
way,  that  he  was  sure  he  should  die  of  misery, 
if  any  morning  when  he  got  up,  he  should  know 
that  he  was  certain  not  to  die  that  day. 


tolerable,  is  for  priests  and  bishops,  the 
bishops  with  mitres  of  fire,  a  burning 
cross  in  their  hands,  and  clad  in  chasu- 
bles of  flame  ;  and  the  priests,  in  like 
manner,  wearing  fiery  insignia  of  their 
orders.  And  here  I  must  pause  for  a 
moment  to  quote  an  Irish  example  in 
point.  Tommy  Moore,  in  one  of  the 
Irish  melodies,  sings  of  the  time  "  when 
Malachi  wore  the  collar  of  gold  which 
he  won  from  the  proud  invader. ' '  Alas  ! 
the  true  history  of  Malachi's  collar  is 
very  different  from  what  the  poet  would 
have  us  believe.  A  pious  bishop  saw 
him  in  purgatory  with  a  collar  of  flames 
about  his  neck.  When  he  asked  the 
reason,  the  King  told  him  that  he  had 
been  unwilling  to  obey  his  confessor, 
and  in  order  to  bribe  him  to  leniency, 
had  had  the  culpable  weakness  to  offer 
him  a  ring  of  gold.  "This  is  why  I 
wear  the  collar  of  flames  ;  it  burns  me 
cruelly  ;  my  faithless  confessor  cannot 
help  me,  for  he  wears  a  similar  collar, 
only  larger  and  more  painful."  But  to 
return  to  the  punishment  of  priests  and 
bishops,  they  are  dealt  with  more  severe- 
ly than  the  laity,  because  their  greater 
privileges  and  liigher  dignities  brought 
with  them  greater  responsibilities  ;  and 
because  of  the  sacredness  of  the  things 
about  which  they  ministered.  Thus  the 
saint  saw  a  priest  whose  fingers  were  de- 
voured by  hideous  ulcers,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  having  given  himself  the  habit 
of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  too 
careless  and  perfunctory  a  manner  ;  an- 
other had  been  in  purgatory  forty  years, 
because  through  his  negligence  some  sick 
persons  had  died  without  the  sacraments; 
a  bishop,  so  generous  of  his  revenues 
that  he  was  named  the  almsgiver,  had 
been  there  five  years,  because  before  his 
elevation  he  had  wished  for  the  dignity. 
Other  instances  of  bishops  punished  with 
extreme  rigor  I  pass  over,  because  some- 
thing more  surprising  remains  to  be  told. 
Sovereign  pontift"s,  who  had  all  the  treas- 
ure of  the  Church  at  their  disposal, 
have  either  been  too  loyally  self-deny- 
ing to  use  any  in  providing  for  their 
personal  needs,  or  else  have  failed  to 
calculate  the  enormous  amount  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  high  position  made 
necessary.  Thus,  for  example,  every 
one  has  present  to  his  memory  the  trials 
of  the  \enerable  Pius  VI.  Torn  from 
his  power  by  the  impious   hands  of  the 
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French  Revolution,  outraged  ignomin- 
iously  in  his  double  dignit}'  of  pon- 
tiff and  king,  dragged  from  city  to 
city  like  a  criminal,  he  died  the  death 
of  a  confessor  of  the  faith  in  August, 
1799.  His  life  on  the  pontifical  throne 
had  been  a  worthy  preparation  for  this 
heroic  death.  His  long  pontificate  of 
twenty-nine  years  was  one  of  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  Yet  in 
1816,  seventeen  years  after  his  death, 
the  venerable  servant  of  God,  Anna 
Maria  Taigi,  saw  his  soul  present  itself 
at  the  gate  of  purgatory,  and  be  sent 
back  again  to  the  abyss,  his  expiation 
not  having  been  yet  completed.  How 
much  longer  was  it  to  last  ?  That  is  the 
secret  of  God.  From  the  same  source 
we  know  that  Pius  VH.,  who  had  so 
much  to  suffer  from  Napoleon  I.,  and 
who  was  so  worthy  and  holy  a  pontiff 
that  he  forced  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  unbelievers,  had  to  remain  in 
purgatory  five  years.  Leo  XII.  got  off 
for  a  few  months,  on  account  of  his 
eminent  piety  and  the  short  time  he  sat 
on  the  pontifical  throne.  I  must  skip 
the  story  of  Benedict  VIII.  "  But  here," 
says  Louvet,  "  is  what  fs  really  frightful, 
and  what  one  would  not  dare  to  believe 
if  we  had  not,  as  guarantee  of  the  fact, 
St.  Lutgarde,  whose  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion are  known  ;  and  the  pious  Car- 
dinal Bellarmine,  who,  after  having  stud- 
ied as  a  theologian  all  the  details  of  this 
revelation,  declares  that  he  cannot  doubt 
of  it,  and  that  it  makes  him  tremble  for 
himself."  The  great  pontift",  Innocent 
HI.,  who  held  the  Lateran  council  over 
six  centuries  ago,  and  did  so  much  for 
the  reform  of  the  Church  and  of  ecclesi- 
astics, is  still  in  purgatory,  and  will  have 
to  remain  there  till  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment. This  we  know  from  St.  Lutgarde, 
to  whom  the  Pope  appeared  all  covered 
with  flames  ;  and  when  she  expressed  her 
amazement  at  seeing  one  so  venerated 
in  so  terrible  a  condition,  he  told  her 
that  he  had  committed  three  sins,  for 
which  he  had  narrowly  escaped  hell,  but 
was  condemned  to  suffer  the  most  cruel 
tortures  till  the  end  of  the  world.  "  Eter- 
nam  quidem  mortem  evasi  sed  poenis 
atrocissimis  usque  ad  diem  judicii  cruci- 
abor. "  St.  Lutgarde  and  her  nuns  de- 
voted themselves  with  all  their  might  to 
intercede  for  the  unhappy  pontiff,  but 
they   got   no   sign   of    answer   to   their 


prayers,  and  to  all  appearance  the  poor 
wretch  has  not  yet  obtained  his  release. 
"  This  example,"  says  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine, "  really  fills  me  with  terror  every 
time  I  think  of  it."  If  so  admirable  a 
Pope,  who  passed  for  a  saint  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  so  narrowly  escaped  losing  his 
salvation,  and  has  been  condemned  to  so 
terrible  punishment,  what  prelate  is  there 
who  must  not  tremble  in  all  his  limbs  ? 
Who  is  there  who  will  not  search  out  the 
most  secret  folds  of  his  heart  in  order 
to  drive  away  every  sin  ? 

If  any  of  my  readers  are  surprised  at 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  authentic  in- 
formation as  to  what  befals  the  souls 
of  historical  personages  years  after  their 
death,  they  may  care  to  learn  that  the 
power  of  obtaining  such  knowledge  has 
not  been  lost  at  the  present  day.  An 
article  in  the  Liberateur  has  the  title 
'*  Ou  est  I'ame  de  Gambetta  ?"  on 
which  subject  the  Abbe  Clocquet  was 
able  to  consult  an  ecstatica  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. Her  answer  had  all  the  am- 
biguity of  a  Delphic  oracle  ;  but  the 
Abbe  puts  on  it  the  charitable  interpre- 
tation, that  the  case  of  the  departed  pol- 
itician is  not  hopeless,  and  that  his  read- 
ers will  do  well  to  offer  a  prajer  for  him, 
considering  that  if  he  really  is  in  purga- 
tory, no  soul  there  can  be  so  badly  in  want 
of  a  prayer.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  this  plea  deserves  to  be  success- 
ful. Father  Faber  tells  us  (  p.  42)  of 
"  an  old  Spanish  Jesuit  who  could  not  for 
the  life  of  him  make  up  his  mind  whether 
it  was  better  to  gain  an  indulgence  for 
the  soul  in  purgatory  that  was  most  neg- 
lected and  forgotten,  or  for  the  soul 
that  was  nearest  its  release  and  entrance 
into  glory.  Here  was  a  puzzle  I  both 
were  sweet  acts  of  charity,  but  which 
was  the  sweetest?"  "He  was  such  a 
kind-hearted  man,  that  good  father,  that 
he  inclined  very  much  to  the  poor  neg- 
lected soul,  just  because  it  was  so  neg- 
lected it  went  to  his  heart  to  pass  over 
the  forgotten  soul.  But  at  last  he  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  other,  and  now  hear 
the  reasons:"  These  we  have  not  space 
to  give,  but  they  are  of  the  same  nature 
as  would  induce  a  subscriber  to  an  idiot 
asylum  to  vote  rather  for  a  case  recom- 
mended by  doctors  as  hopeful  than 
for  a  much  more  pitiable  one  where 
there  was  less  prospect  of  a  speedy  cure. 
But  the  clinching  reason  was  that  the  in- 
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dulgence  bestowed  on  the  neglected  soul 
would  be  sunk  unproductively  for  the  in- 
tercessor's lifetime,  whereas,  in  the  other 
case,  it  would  bring  in  an  immediate  re- 
turn. "  The  sooner  the  soul  that  is  so 
near  heaven  gets  into  heaven,  the  sooner 
will  it  begin  to  gain  all  manner  of  graces 
from  God  for  my  soul  and  for  the  souls  of 
sinners  upon  earth.  So  away  went  the 
indulgence  to  the  soul  that  was  nearest 
its  release,  not  without  a  very  fervent 
sigh,  and  a  very  wistful  look  to  Mary, 
and  a  comfortable  suspicion  that  Jesus 
would  do  something  extra  for  the  poor 
forgotten  soul." 

After  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  time 
that  bishops  and  popes  have  been  known 
to  spend  in  purgatory,  it  may  be  believed 
that  no  speedier  release  can  be  hoped  for 
by  ordinary  Christians  whose  sins,  if 
punished  less  severely,  are  far  more  nu- 
merous. We  are  apt,  says  Faber,  to  leave 
off  praying  for  the  departed  too  soon, 
imagining  with  a  foolish  and  unenlight- 
ened fondness  that  our  friends  are  freed 
from  purgatory  much  sooner  than  they 
really  are.  And  Pope  Alexander  VII. 
was  obliged  to  interfere  to  condemn  some 
holders  of  foundations  for  perpetual 
masses  who  pretended  that  after  masses 
had  been  offered  for  ten  years  they  might 
be  discontinued,  in  the  full  belief  that 
the  objects  of  the  foundation  must  surely 
by  that  time  have  been  accomplished. 
Louvet  makes  a  calculation  of  the  time 
which  a  Christian  of  more  than  average 
excellence  may  expect  to  have  to  spend 
in  purgatory.  And  first,  how  many  ve- 
nial sins  may  it  be  supposed  that  Chris- 
tians commit  in  a  day.  The  Church, 
which  never  exaggerates,  makes  the 
priest  at  the  Mass  every  day  pray  pro 
innumerabilibus  offensionibus  et  negligen- 
tiis  ;  but  as  I  wish,  says  Louvet,  to  make 
the  most  moderate  estimate,  let  us  say 
that  Christians  commit  ten  venial  faults 
a  day.  If  we  reflect  on  our  voluntary 
distractions  in  prayer,  our  irreverences, 
our  failures  in  respect  of  charity,  our 
losses  of  temper,  our  little  backbitings, 
our  omissions  and  negligences,  we  shall 
see  that  for  ordinary  souls  the  number 
ten  is  far  under  the  mark.  Well,  say 
only  ten  per  day.  that  is  3650  per  annum, 
and  in  fifty  years  of  life  we  have  182,500 
venial  sins.  Now,  how  many  of  these 
will  before  death  have  been  expiated  by 
penance  ?     Alas,  what  penance  do  most 


of  us  perform  !  But  to  take  things  at  the 
best,  I  shall  suppose  that  three-quarters 
of  them  have  been  expiated  by  self-im- 
posed satisfactory  works.  It  is  a  most 
improbable  proportion  in  the  case  of  any 
who  are  not  saints,  but  I  accept  it  in 
order  to  clear  my  calculation  from  all 
suspicion  of  exaggeration  ;  and  it  results 
that  a  Christian,  of  far  more  than  average 
excellence,  will,  at  the  time  of  death, 
have  45,625  sins  unatoned  for.  Take 
round  numbers  and  say  45,000.  Well, 
to  what  stay  in  purgatory  doe§  this  figure 
correspond !  We  can  only  reason  by 
analogy  from  what  the  revelations  cf 
Saints  have  taught  us  in  some  particular 
cases.  St.  Francesca  Romana  tells  us 
that  a  mortal  sin  not  expiated  brings 
with  it  for  temporal  punishment  seven 
years  of  purgatory.  St.  Magdalene  of 
Pazzi,  tells  us  that  one  of  her  sisters  was 
condemned  to  sixteen  days  of  purgatory 
for  three  small  faults  which  in  this  vvorld 
would  scarcely  count  as  imperfections. 
That  would  be  five  days  per  sin.  But 
as  I  wish  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  ex- 
aggeration ;  let  us  take  an  average  of  one 
day  per  sin;  and  the  45,000  sins  will 
entail  a  stay  in  purgatory  of  45 ,000  days, 
that  is  to  say,  123  years,  three  months, 
and  15  days,  so  that  we  arrive  at  the 
terrifying  result,  that  on  the  very  lowest 
calculation  a  holy  soul  who  has  never 
committed  a  mortal  sin,  nor  even  a  venial 
sin  of  the  graver  sort,  who  has  committed 
but  ten  venial  sins  a  day,  and  has  satis- 
fied God's  justice  by  penance  for  three- 
quarters  of  these,  still  remains  indebted 
for  123  years,  three  months  and  15  days 
of  purgatory.  If  it  be  so  with  righteous 
souls,  what  will  it  be  with  poor  sinners 
like  you  and  me  ? 

But  this  123  years  is  only  according 
to  our  earthly  estimation  ;  according  to 
the  appreciation  the  souls  make  of  it 
themselves,  an  hour  in  purgatory  appears 
longer  than  a  century.  Out  of  the  multi- 
tude of  proofs  of  this  our  space  obliges 
us  to  select  but  two.  A  holy  priest  had  it 
revealed  to  him  on  his  death-bed  that  he 
should  be  released  from  purgatory  the 
first  Mass  that  was  offered  for  him  after 
his  decease.  He  at  once  communicated 
the  revelation  to  another  priest,  his 
dearest  friend,  who  gladly  undertook  to 
celebrate  this  Mass  of  deliverance.  Ac- 
cordingly, no  sooner  was  the  breath 
out  of  the   sick    man's   body   than   his 
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friend  flew  to  the  altar  and  celebrated 
the  Mass  with  all  the  devotion  of  which 
he  was  capable.  He  had  scarcely  taken 
off  the  sacred  ornaments  when  his 
deceased  friend  appeared  to  him  all 
radiant  with  glory,  but  with  a  counte- 
nance full  of  reproach.  "  Where  was 
your  charity,"  said  he,  "  did  you  forget 
your  promise  or  had  you  no  faith  ?  To 
think  that  I  should  have  been  left  more 
than  a  year  in  the  avenging  flames  while 
neither  you  nor  one  of  my  brethren 
took  the  trouble  to  say  a  single  Mass 
for  me.  "  "  My  dear  friend,"  replied 
the  priest,  "you  surprise  me  ;  I  assure 
you,you  had  no  sooner  closed  your  eyes 
than  I  ran  to  discharge  my  promise. 
I  have  but  just  com.e  down  from  the 
altar  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  convince  your- 
self that  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  come 
with  me  and  examine  your  body  and 
you  will  find  it  is  still  warm."  "  Is 
that  so  ?"  returned  the  deceased  ;  "  how 
terrible  must  be  the  sufferings  of  pur- 
gatory, since  an  hour  there  appears 
longer  than  a  year  !" 

Even  more  decisive  proof  of  the  same 
thing  is  afforded  by  an  event  that  took 
place  in  1618.  Father  Hippolyte  de 
Scalvo,  master  of  the  novices  of  a  Capu- 
chin house  in  F]anders,on  returning  from 
a  short  absence,  learned  with  great  sorrow 
that  one  of  the  novices,  in  whom  he  had 
taken  the  greatest  interest,  had  just 
died.  That  evening,  as  he  was  praying 
in  the  choir  after  matins,  he  saw,  all  at 
once,  appear  before  him  a  phantom  all 
enveloped  in  flames.  "  O  charitable 
father,"  said  the  novice,  with  deep 
groans,  "give  me  your  blessing.  Alas  !  I 
had  committed  a  slight  breach  of  rule,  a 
thing  not  a  sin  in  itself,  and  now  the 
only  cause  of  my  stay  in  purgatory  ;  so  I 
am  permitted  by  a  special  power  to 
address  myself  to  you.  You  are  to 
impose  my  penance  and  may  grant  me 
absolution."  The  father  was  terrified 
at  the  presence  of  the  apparition  and  of 
the  flames.  At  last  he  replied  :  "As  far 
as  in  me  lies,  my  son,  I  absolve  you  and 
bless  you  ;  and  since  you  tell  me  that  it 
is  for  me  to  appoint  your  penance,  you 
shall  stay  in  purgatory  till  the  hour  of 
prime"  (eight  o'clock  in  the  morning). 
On  these  words  the  novice,  seized 
with  despair,  ran  shrieking  through  the 
church  :  "  O  merciless  father,  pitiless  to 
your  afflicted  son,  to  punish  in  this  way 


a  fault  on  which  during  my  life  you 
would  have  imposed  the  very  slightest 
penance  !  Little  do  you  know  the 
atrocity  of  the  sufferings  of  purgatory. 
O  uncharitable  penance  !"  Then  he 
disappeared  ;  the  vision  had  ceased. 
The  poor  father,  who  had  imagined 
himself  very  indulgent  in  naming  only  a 
few  hours,  felt  his  hair  stand  on  end 
with  terror  and  regret.  Gladly  would 
he  have  recalled  his  sentence,  but  what 
could  he  do  ?  At  last  a  happy  thought 
struck  him:  he  ran  to  the  bell,  rang  up 
his  brethren,  and  assembling  them  in  the 
choir,  told  them  the  whole  story,  and 
begged  that  the  ottice  of  prime  should 
commence  at  once  ;  and  so  it  was  done. 
But  all  through  his  life  he  kept  the 
impression  of  this  terrible  scene,  and 
more  than  once  was  heard  to  say  that 
till  that  time  he  had  had  a  very  im- 
perfect impression  of  the  punishments  of 
the  other  life,  and  never  could  have 
thought  that  a  few  hours  of  purgatory 
could  form  such  a  terrible  expiation.  If 
any  are  discouraged  at  the  thoughts 
of  so  long  a  stay  in  purgatory,  they 
ought  to  remember  what  exceptional 
good  fortune  it  is  to  get  there  at  all. 
"  Some  persons,  "  says  Faber,  p.  370, 
"  turn  in  anger  from  the  thought  of 
purgatory  as  if  it  were  not  to  be  endured, 
that  after  trying  all  our  lives  long  to 
serve  God,  we  should  accomplish  the 
tremendous  feat  of  a  good  death  only  to 
pass  from  the  agonies  of  the  death-bed 
into  fire  ;  long,  keen,  searching,  tri- 
umphant, incomparable  fire.  Alas  !  my 
dear  friends,  your  anger  will  not  help 
you  nor  alter  facts."  "To  be  angry 
because  you  are  told  you  will  go  to  pur- 
gatory !  Silly,  silly  people  !  most  likely 
it  is  a  great  talse  flattery,  and  that  you 
will  never  be  good  enough  to  go  there  at 
all  ;  why,  positively  you  do  not  recognize 
your  own  good  fortune  when  you  are 
told  of  it."  Lou  vet  (p.  21)  has  a  long 
discussion  of  the  question.  Are  there 
few  that  be  saved  ?  which  I  wish  I  was 
able  to  extinct  entire,  for  it  presents  in 
amost  favorable  aspect  the  piety  and  good- 
ness of  the  writer.  But  he  finds  him- 
self constrained  to  take  a  most  gloom)' 
view  ;  for  his  own  observation  of  the 
state  of  religion  in  France — emphatically 
the  Catholic  nation,  where  the  Christian 
spirit  of  devotion  is  most  alive,  and  yet 
where  three-fourths  of  adult    Catholics 
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live  in  mortal  sin  without  going  to 
confession  or  any  religious  services — 
enables  us  to  comprehend  the  revelation 
made  to  St.  Bernard,  who  was  permitted 
on  two  distinct  days  to  stand  by  the 
judgment-seat  of  God,  and  hear  the 
eternal  destiny  of  all  the  souls  who  died 
on  these  two  days  ;  and  out  of  80,000 
souls  only  three  adults  were  saved  the 
first  day,  and  two  the  second,  and  of 
these  five,  not  one  went  straight  to 
heaven,'  all  were  obliged  to  visit  pur- 
gatory. One  must  stop  somewhere,  and 
I  must  bring  my  extracts  to  a  close, 
though  I  am  obliged  to  omit  all  the 
most  practical  part  of  the  information 
derived  from  these  revelations — namely, 
as  to  the  ways  in  which  Christians  on 
earth  can  assist  their  suffering  brethren. 
Now,  I  hope  no  one  will  imagine  that 
in  anything  I  have  said,  I  have  been  as- 
sailing or  scoffing  at  the  faith  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  I  have  tried 
all  through  to  write,  not  as  a  critic,  but 
as  a  simple  reporter.  I  could  not,  of 
course,  pretend  myself  to  believe  what  I 
do  not  believe  ;  nor  is  it  my  fault  if  the 
things  I  have  reported  sound  absurd  or 
ludicrous  in  unsympathetic  ears.  But 
it  is  most  to  the  point  to  say  that  none 
of  the  things  I  have  told  of  is  any  part 
of  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Church.  It 
is  as  free  to  the  most  devout  Roman 
Catholic  as  it  is  to  myself,  not  only  to 
reject  the  revelations  on  which  the  Abbe 
Clocquet  relies,  but  also  to  hold  that  the 
Saints  whom  Faber  and  Louvet  have 
taken  for  guides,  however  holy  and  ex- 
cellent women,  were  subject  to  hysteric 
delusions,  in  which  they  mistook  fancies 
of  their  own  for  revelations  made  by 
God's  Spirit.  Perhaps,  I  ought  not  to 
say  that  it  is  as  free  to  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic as  to  myself  to  reject  private  revela- 
tions ;  for  to  treat  with  disrespect  au- 
thorized revelations  alleged  to  have  been 
made  to  a  canonized  Saint  might  be 
branded  as  temerarious  ;  but  such  rejec- 
tion is  not  heresy,  for  the  Roman  Church 
has  not  definitely  pledged  herself  to  the 
authenticity  of  any  private  revelation. 
My  quarrel  with  that  Church  is  not  that 
she  guides  her  children  wrong  in  respect 
of  such  revelations,  but  that  she  abdi- 
cates her  functions  and  neglects  to  give 
them  the  guidance  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  ;  so  that  on  a  point  which  lies  at 
the  very  foundation  of  faith  they  wander 


in  the  most  hopeless  disunion  and  con- 
fusion. Stress  was  first  laid  on  private 
revelations  by  the  Montanists,  who  not 
unnaturally  imagined  that  the  reci- 
pient of  a  divine  revelation  was  not 
justified  in  looking  on  it  as  given  only 
for  his  private  edification.  It  was  his 
privilege  and  his  duty  to  make  known  to 
the  Church  what  God  had  taught  him, 
and  any  who  refused  to  hear  rejected  a 
message  from  God.  So  the  Montanist 
prophecies  came  to  be  written  down,  and 
circulated  as  demanding  to  be  owned  as 
God's  Word.  This  was  what,  more  than 
anything  else,  led  the  heads  of  the  Church 
to  oppose  people,  whose  aims  and  doc- 
trines were  all  such  as  religious  and  or- 
thodox men  could  sympathize  with. 
But  it  was  felt,  and  truly  felt,  that  these 
prophecies  were  encroaching  on  the  su- 
preme authority  of  Scripture,  and  pre- 
suming to  add  to  what  had  been  written. 
And  from  the  breaking  out  of  Montan- 
ism,  greater  care  was  taken  than  ever  had 
been  used  before,  to  prevent  any  more 
recent  composition  from  being  placed 
on  a  level  with  Scripture.  And  it  is  the 
real  truth  that  those  who  accept  modern 
revelations,  and  draw  proofs  of  doctrines 
from  them,  have  really  a  different  Bible, 
not  only  from  us,  but  from  the  Council 
of  Trent.  The  Church  of  Rome  is  but 
dissembling  a  schism  when  she  allows 
differences  to  remain  unsettled  aft'ecting 
the  very  foundations  of  faith  ;  when  what 
is  accepted  by  one  as  the  voice  of  God 
himself,  is  set  down  as  a  dream  of  silly 
women  by  another.  It  is  certain  that 
the  reverence  due  to  a  Divine  revelation 
in  no  way  depends  on  the  channel  through 
which  the  revelation  is  given.  If  it  were 
as  certain  that  God  made  a  revelation  to 
St.  Gertrude,  as  that  He  made  one  to 
St.  John,  the  authentic  record  of  the  one 
revelation  would  be  entitled  to  as  much 
regard  as  the  authentic  record  of  the 
other.  But  on  the  important  question 
whether  God  really  did  or  did  not  make 
a  revelation  to  this  or  that  person,  and 
whether  any  authentic  record  of  such 
revelation  exists,  the  Church  refuses  to 
make  any  formal  ruling.  She  allows  her 
children  to  determine  the  matter  for 
themselves,  and  give  to  the  result  only 
human  faith — that  is  to  say,  such  belief 
as  is  due  to  the  ascertained  conclusions 
of  human  reason.  The  consequence  is 
the  greatest  discordance  and  uncertainty. 
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Protestants  have  been  charged  with  hav- 
ing no  certainty  as  to  their  canon  of 
Scripture,  because  Luther,  for  instance, 
rejected  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  The 
fact  is,  that  if  we  do  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  imposed  on  by  words,  Protestants 
on  this  subject  have  practical  unanimity  ; 
and  Roman  Catholics  are  absolutely  at 
sea.  Of  recipients  of  alleged  revelations 
from  God  there  are  eight  writers  whose 
books  are  included  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and,  let  us  say,  some  fifty  outside. 
Ask  Protestants  which  of  these  they  re- 
ceive, and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
will  say  that  they  recognize  as  authorita- 
tive the  eight,  and  absolutely  reject  the 
other  fifty.  Ask  the  same  question  of 
Roman  Catholics,  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  they  accept  the  eight,  but  as  to  how 
many  of  the  fifty  they  acknowledge  no 
two  will  give  the  same  answer,  and  if 
they  own  the  truth,  most  would  have  to 
say  that  as  to  whether  or  not  the  major- 
ity are  authentic  they  have  not  the  least 
idea.  Now  this  uncertainty  as  to  the 
foundations  of  faith  cannot  fail  to  bring 
uncertainty  as  to  the  faith  itself.  In  the 
Roman  Church  the  idea  seems  to  be  now 
abandoned  of  handing  down  the  faith 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints. 
Their  faith  is  a  growing  thing,  and  when 
Pusey  proposed  to  unite  Anglicans  and 
Romans  on  the  terms  of  both  abiding  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
there  was  quite  as  loud  a  protest  on  the 
part  of  Roman  Catholics  against  limiting 
their  faith  to  that  as  there  was  on  the  part 
of  Anglicans  against  going  so  far.  The 
Roman  Church,  in  short,  is  a  vast  manu- 
factory of  beliefs,  to  which  addition  is 
being  yearly  made.  And  as  when  you 
go  into  some  great  manufactory  you  may 
be  shown  the  article  in  all  its  stages,  the 
finished  product  with  the  manufacturer's 
stamp  upon  it  ;  the  half-finished  work  ; 
the  raw  materials  out  of  which  the  article 
is  made  ;  so  it  is  in  the  Roman  Church. 
There  you  have  the  finished  article,  dog- 
mas pronounced  by  Pope  and  council  to 
be  de  Jidt\  which  none  may  deny  on  pain 
of  damnation.  But  there  are  besides 
articles  "fere  de  fide,"  not  yet  actually 
proclaimed  by  infallible  authority  to  be 
necessary  to  salvation  to  be  believed  in, 
yet  v/anting  nothing  else  but  official  pro- 
mulgation, so  generally  received  and  ac- 
knowledged by  such  high  authorities  that 
their    formal    adoption    by  the  Church 


seems  to  be  only  a  question  of  time. 
Somewhat  below  these  in  authority,  but 
still  very  high,  are  other  doctrines  sup- 
ported by  such  grave  doctors  that  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  modesty  to  contra- 
dict them.  Below  these,  again,  other 
things  owned  to  be  still  matters  of  private 
opinion,  but  which  seem  to  be  working 
their  way  to  general  belief,  and  which, 
if  they  should  win  their  way  to  universal 
acceptance,  will  deserve  to  be  proclaimed 
the  faith  of  the  Church.  It  is  needless 
to  say  what  help  is  given  toward  such 
general  recognition  of  a  doctrine,  if  a 
canonized  saint  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
suspect  of  deceit,  and  disrespectful  to 
suspect  of  delusion,  declares  that  he  has 
been  taught  it  by  revelation  from  heaven. 
It  is  inevitable  that  a  doctrinal  statement 
so  commended,  if  no  disapprobation  of 
it  is  expressed  by  higher  authority,  comes 
to  the  Church  with  such  a  v/eight  of  au- 
thority that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  become 
the  prevalent  opinion.  And  then  in 
process  of  time  how  can  the  head  of  the 
Church  refuse  to  declare  that  to  be  the 
faith  of  the  Church  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  its  members,  including  perhaps 
himself,  believe  to  be  true  ?  If  the  su- 
preme authority  puts  off  its  interference 
to  the  last  stage,  that  interference  comes 
altogether  too  late.  It  is  useless  to  teach 
the  Church  when  the  Church  has  already 
made  up  its  mind. 

Now,  surely  if  Christ  has  left  a  vicar 
upon  earth  what  more  appropriate  func- 
tion can  he  have  than  that  of  informing 
the  world  how  to  distinguish  the  voice  of 
Christ  from  that  of  false  pretenders  who 
venture  to  speak  in  his  name  ?  Any  one 
who  professes  to  have  received  a  revela- 
tion from  God  must  be  as  much  deluded 
as  Joanna  Southcott,  or  as  much  inspired 
as  Saint  Paul.  If  there  be  any  in  the 
later  Church  to  whom  God  has  made  such 
revelations,  we  are  bound  to  receive  the 
truths  so  disclosed  with  the  same  rever- 
ence and  assent  as  we  give  to  what  was 
taught  by  the  apostles,  and  shall  do  our 
souls  the  same  injury  if  we  refuse. 
There  are  men  in  high  esteem  in  the 
Roman  Church  who  ask  us  to  receive 
revelations  made  to  modern  saints  as  the 
voice  of  God  himself.  Are  we  to  obey 
or  refuse  ;  We  look  to  the  infallible  au- 
thority for  guidance  ;  but  he  practically 
owns  himself  as  helpless  as  ourselves  to 
distinguish  the  true  prophet  from  the  false 
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pretender,  and  gives  us  leave  to  accept 
or  reject  as  we  please.  Nay,  he  gives  a 
kind  of  ambiguous  approval,  he  honors 
the  recipients  of  the  alleged  revelations, 
canonizes  them  as  saints,  encourages  his 
children  to  ask  their  intercession,  now 
that  they  are  dead  :  but  if  questioned, 
"  Did  these  men  when  they  were  alive 
deceive  the  people  by  teaching  them  their 
own  fancies  as  if  they  were  divine  reve- 


lations ?' '  he  declares  this  a  question  out- 
side his  commission  to  answer.  Never, 
I  believe,  have  any  people  been  more 
cheated  in  their  bargain  than  those  who 
have  left  the  Church  of  England  for  the 
Church  of  Rome,  under  the  idea  that  in 
the  latter  communion  they  should  be 
taught  with  more  certainty  what  they 
were  to  believe.  — Contemporary  Review. 


THE  MISLEADING  CHARACTER  OF  LAW  AS  AN   INDEX  TO  MORALS. 


The  interesting  treatise  on  Natural 
Religion  to  which  we  have  recently 
adverted,  in  taking  its  start  from  the 
assumption  that  the  most  important 
subjects  of  human  contemplation  are  not 
matters  of  controversy,  affords  an 
illustration  of  a  strong  and  increasing 
tendency  of  our  day — a  tendency  to  take 
refuge  from  the  avowed  diversities  of 
belief  as  to  all  that  is  ultimate  on  the 
nature  and  destiny  of  man,  in  that  agree- 
ment as  to  the  duties  of  this  present 
world  which  the  course  of  ordinary  life, 
it  is  supposed,  shows  to  be  an  unques- 
tionable fact.  When  we  come  to  prac- 
tical matters,  it  is  said  every  day,  by 
believers  in  every  creed  and  believers  in 
none,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  agreeing 
as  to  our  bad  men  and  our  good  men, 
whatever  our  difference  of  view  as  to 
everything  beyond.  No  opinion  equally 
common  seems  to  us  so  erroneous.  The 
world  of  aspiration  is  surely  as  various 
as  the  world  of  conviction,  and  men's 
sympathies  are  not  less  divergent  in 
their  influence  than  their  creeds  are. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  such  an  opinion 
arises,  and  very  instructive  to  trace  to 
its  origin  the  element  of  truth  which  it 
contains.  Morals,  so  far  as  they  are 
reflected  m  Laws,  do  really  possess  that 
objectiveness,  that  simplicity  which  is  so 
often  attributed  to  all  morals.  When 
men  are  employed  in  the  construction  of 
a  penal  code,  they  never  ask  what  actions 
are  wrong,  in  the  same  way  that,  if  truth 
were  their  aim,  they  would  ask  what 
opinions  are  false.  Nothing  bears  a 
stronger  witness  to  this  virtual  agree- 
ment than  the  minute  portion  of  our  law 
which  appears  to  ignore  it — we  do  still 
punish  insults  to  religion,  but  what  we 
punish  is  an  offence  against  decency, 
Ntw  Series.— Vol.  XXXVIII.,  No.  6 


not  against  truth.  A  blasphemy  law  must 
now  be  defended  by  arguments  that  an 
Atheist  can  use.  And  wherever  a  differ- 
ence of  theory  seems  to  emerge  as  to  the 
business  of  the  legislator,  it  will  in 
like  manner  be  discovered  that  this 
difference  only  brings  out  more  distinct- 
ly the  substantial  agreement  among 
educated  men  (using  that  epithet  in 
a  very  broad  sense)  as  to  that  part  of  his 
work  which  is  penal.  The  Legislature, 
no  doubt,  reflects  a  great  and  probably 
a  growing  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
rights  of  property  ;  but  this  difference 
touches  only  the  relation  of  tJic  State 
toward  property,  the  relation  of  the 
only  persons  of  whom  a  penal  code  takes 
cognizance  toward  it  is  a  matter  con- 
cerning which  everybody  is  of  one  mind. 
And  the  questions  which  are  thus 
answered  cannot  be  dismissed  as  self- 
evident.  A  country  solicitor  ivas  asked 
by  a  village  schoolmistress — quite  as 
intelligent  as  most  village  schoolmis- 
tresses were  some  years  ago — whether, 
as  A.  B.  spent  his  money  chiefly  for 
immoral  purposes,  "  some  part  ^/ //might 
not  be  taken  away  from  him,  and  given 
to  his  brother. "  If  this  person  availed 
himself  of  that  admirable  opportunity 
for  enlightening  the  infant  minds  of  a 
country  village,  through  the  medium  of 
their  instructress,  as  to  the  first 
principles  of  legislation,  and  tried  to 
convince  the  good  woman  that  it  was  a 
wise  as  well  as  an  unchangeable  arrange- 
ment which  ordained  that  we  should  all 
spend  our  money  as  badly  as  ever  we 
chose,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  found  him- 
self embarked  in  a  set  of  statements 
which  were  by  no  means  obvious.  The 
fact  that  they  never  have  to  be  repeated 
in  Parliament  shows  that  there  are 
51 
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important  moral  problems,  which  the 
common-sense  of  mankind  has  settled 
once  for  all,  in  other  words,  that  there 
is  a  part  of  morality  which  belongs  as 
much  to  the  region  of  ascertained  fact, 
which  is  as  little  dependent  on  any  of 
the  questions  as  to  which  thinking  men 
are  divided,  as  the  Copernican  astronomy 
is.  These  are  the  problems  which  form 
the  basis  of  corporate  national  action, 
and  the  corporate  action  of  a  nation  is 
something  so  impressive,  so  resonant, 
that  It  seems  almost  as  impossible  to 
remember  as  to  deny  that  its  moral  limits 
are  rigidly  fixed,  and,  with  regard  to  the 
vast  and  varied  differences  of  human 
conduct,  may  even  be  called  narrow. 

Not  that  its  relation  to  morality  is  a 
slight  thing,  not  that  it  might  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  guardian  of  public 
safety  and  comfort,  and  the  aspect 
under  which  it  condemns  what  is  wrong 
be  left  out  of  account.  At  the  most 
important  moment  of  its  exercise,  the 
Law  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  its 
own  moral  character.  The  distinction 
between  murder  and  manslaughter  is 
wholly  a  moral  question.  When  a  State 
in  preparing  to  deprive  its  subject  of  life 
inquires  not  only  concerning  what  has 
been  done,  but  what  has  been  intended, 
it  enters  on  ground  as  spiritual  as  that 
of  the  confessional.  And  perhaps  its 
other  aims  would  be  better  attained,  if 
its  moral  aims  were  sometimes  more 
prominent.  "We  do  not  enough  con- 
sider," said  once  an  experienced  lawyer, 
when  discussing  the  faulty  state  of  our 
law  of  homicide,  "  that  the  business  of 
the  law  is  to  protect  people  under  strong 
temptation."  That  elevated  and  spirit- 
ual definition  of  the  function  of  law 
has  always  dwelt  in  the  mind  of  the 
present  writer  as  a  protest  against  some 
of  the  tendencies  of  modern  thought 
which  law,  perhaps,  is  most  apt  to 
foster.  The  speaker  did  not  mean  that 
we  thought  too  much  of  innocent  people, 
and  too  little  of  guilty  people.  He 
meant  that  we  thought  too  much  of  one 
actual  criminal,  and  too  little  of  many 
possible  criminals  ;  that  the  law  would 
guard  public  safety  better,  if  it  bore  in 
mind  that  it  was  also  guarding  something 
that  is  more  precious  than  even  public 
safety.  It  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in 
which  the  lesser  object  would  be  achiev- 
ed more  successfully,  if  the  greater  object 


were  always  kept  in  view.  But  the 
actual  decision  of  legislators,  the  actual 
pleadings  of  lawyers,  are  quite  enough 
to  testify  that  what  the  law  undertakes 
to  punish  is,  on  the  whole,  wrong,  and 
not  injury.  When  the  State  refuses  to 
hang  a  homicide  because  he  is  also  a 
furious  maniac,  it  does  not  deny  that 
the  best  thing  for  him,  possibly,  and  for 
everybody  connected  with  him,  might 
be  that  he  should  be  put  out  of  this 
world.  But  it  proclaims  that  unless  he 
can  be  proved  to  have  done  vvrong,  a 
number  of  people  acting  together  have 
no  more  right  to  put  him  out  of  their  way 
than  one  person  has — that  the  ideal  being 
we  call  the  State  does  not,  any  more  than 
any  one  of  the  individuals  whose  con- 
duct it  undertakes  to  regulate  stand  above 
morality,  that  it  acknowledges  moral 
obligations  just  as  absolute  as  those 
which  bind  every  one  of  its  subjects.  It 
vindicates,  with  unmistakable  ,  distinct- 
ness, its  position  on  moral  ground. 

But  the  State  abdicates  with  equal 
distinctness  its  jurisdiction  over  the 
larger  portion  of  the  region  it  enters. 
The  relation  of  law  to  morality  is 
doubly  incomplete.  It  is  an  expres- 
sion of  only  a  part  of  the  national  dis- 
approval, and  it  is  not  an  expression  of 
any  part  of  the  national  approval.  The 
antithesis  between  what  is  right  and 
wrong  is  quite  unlike  the  antithesis 
between  what  is  legal  and  illegal. 
Right  actions,  everybody  would  agree, 
must  have  some  positive  quality,  whether 
we  call  that  absolute  Tightness,  or  some- 
thing else  ;  they  do  not  include  all 
the  actions  that  are  not  wrong.  But  any 
random  group  of  legal  actions  shows 
us  that  they  have  no  quality  in  com- 
mon, except  that  of  not  leading  the 
agent  toward  the  jail  or  the  gallows. 
It  is  legal  to  save  the  life  of  one's  enemy, 
to  eat  one's  dinner,  to  slander  one's  ben- 
efactor. Both  the  heroic  and  the  hate- 
ful action  are  found  in  the  same  category 
with  that  which  has  no  moral  quality 
whatever.  The  actions  which  the  legis- 
lator decides  to  leave  unpunished  may 
be  as  dishonest  as  a  burglary,  more 
cruel  than  a  murder.  It  is  legal  for  the 
wealthy  heir  to  dismiss  without  a  penny 
the  worn-out  servant  whose  devotion  has 
prolonged  his  father's  life,  or  the  young 
proti'gc  whose  luxurious  nurture  has  been 
an  implicit  promise  of  life-long  support. 
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The  law  does  not  suppose  that  either 
of  these  actions  is  less  wrong  than  for 
the  father  of  a  starving  child  to  steal  a 
loaf  of  bread.  It  abdicates  all  pretension 
to  follow  the  gradation  of  wrong.  Its 
sphere  is  not  concentric  with  that  of  the 
moralist  ;  their  common  segment  is 
marked  out  by  considerations  that  for 
the  moralists  are  quite  arbitrary.  The 
experience  of  generations  has  taught  us 
that  of  all  the  wrong  actions  which  men 
commit,  there  are  a  few,  and  only  a  few, 
which  their  fellow-men  can  interfere  to 
prevent  in  their  corporate  capacity  (or, 
indeed,  in  any  other,  for  that  matter), 
without  doing  more  harm  than  good. 
It  is  not  any  moral  reflection  which 
teaches  us  this  lesson,  except  so  far  as 
the  duty  of  following  the  dictates  of 
good-sense  may  be  called  moral. 
Penal  legislation  stops  not  where  indigna- 
tion slackens,  but  where  it  is  silenced  by 
a  sense  that,  in  this  form,  its  expression 
is  useless.  In  other  words,  Law  can  be 
regarded  as  not  only  an  incomplete  index 
to  morality,  but,  if  its  incompleteness  be 
forgotten,  even  a  misleading  one. 

This  is  sometimes  forgotten.  The 
principle  we  are  urging  does  not  appear 
to  us  too  obvious  to  dwell  upon.  It  was, 
it  is  true,  put  into  vivid  and  telling 
words  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  by  a 
writer  whose  popularity  depends  on  the 
fact  that  he  expressed  in  brilliant 
language,  and  illustrated  from  the 
resources  of  a  knowledge  as  accurate  as 
it  was  extensive,  ideas  that  had  no 
orginality  whatever.  Macaulay's  review 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  treatise  on  Church 
and  State  seems  to  us,  in  some  ways, 
the  most  interesting,  though  the  least 
characteristic  of  his  writings  ;  we  think 
it  the  only  one  which  will  possess  any 
interest  for  the  historian  of  thought. 
The  great  man  whose  early  theories 
supplied  his  arguments  with  an  aim  is 
still  the  most  prominent  figure  in  public 
life,  but  the  only  person  to  whom,  as 
arguments,  they  could  now  be  addressed 
would  be  some  such  disputant  as  the 
ignorant  woman  to  whom  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  introducing  the  reader,  in 
recalling  an  incident  from  humble  life, 
and  we  pay  a  great  compliment  to  a  man 
of  letters  in  saying  that  the  reasoning 
which  he  employed  against  a  great 
statesman  would,  in  a  slightly  different 
dialect,  have  been  the  very  best  answer 


to  a  village  schoolmistress.  But  a  theory 
does  not  become  unim]Dortant  when  it 
ceases  to  be  denied.  No  legislator 
needs  to  be  warned  off  the  moral  region 
which  law  disclaims,  but  the  moralist 
needs  sometimes  to  be  reminded  that  he 
is  bound  to  enter  upon  it — nay,  that  it 
is  just  here  that  his  most  important  busi- 
ness lies.  Ethics  is  a  doctrine  of  right 
and  wrong  ;  law  is  founded  on  a  doc- 
trine of  wrong  exclusively.  It  ignores 
not  only  a  part  of  one  hemisphere  of  the 
moral  world,  but  all  the  other.  The 
word  "  merit"  has  no  legal  meaning  ; 
the  national  approval  leaves  no  trace 
on  the  national  code.  This  man  has 
taken  a  life  ;  the  State  declares  his  own 
to  be  forfeit  to  the  law.  That  man  has 
saved  a  dozen  lives  ;  the  State  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  say  to  him.  Here  is  a 
thief  whose  dishonesty  has  deprived  a  rich 
man  of  a  few  pounds  ;  we  proceed  to 
shut  him  up  in  prison.  Here  is  a  giver 
whose  judicious  and  self-denying  gener- 
osity has  rescued  many  poor  men  from 
misery  ;  we  let  him  alone.  We  do  not, 
on  the  one  hand,  give  any  legal  expres- 
sion to  the  whole  of  our  opinion  about 
wrong  actions  ;  to  our  opinion  about 
right  actions,  we  give  no  expression  at 
all.  That,  it  may  be  said,  is  no  exclu- 
sive characteristic  of  law,  and  we  allow 
that  it  is  only  more  true  of  Law  than  it 
is  of  all  action  that  expresses  moral 
judgment.  We  cannot,  in  this  world, 
express  our  approval  either  as  often,  or 
as  forcibly,  as  we  express  our  disap- 
proval. If  a  wise  parent  will  seldom 
punish  his  children,  he  will  still  more 
seldom  reward  them  ;  and  in  any  other 
relation  of  life,  almost  every  practical  ex- 
pression of  a  moral  judgment  has  to  be 
of  a  penal  nature,  because  there  is  hardly 
anything  else  that  it  can  be.  But  still  it 
remains  true  that  approbation  is  a  real 
influence  in  practical  life.  We  surely 
look  upon  the  failings  of  some  one  whom 
we  discover  to  be  slippery  in  money 
matters  with  a  very  different  eye  if  we 
also  discover  him  to  be  very  generous. 
Now,  within  the  scope  of  Law  there  is  no 
compensation  of  this  kind.  We  recall 
an  instance  which  brought  out  this  fact 
very  curiously.  It  appeared,  in  the 
case  we  refer  to,  that  the  money  gained 
by  fraud  had  been  spent,  in  great  part,  in 
relieving  the  needs  of  the  deserving  poor, 
often  without  their    knowledge  of    the 
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quarter  from  which  their  relief  came,  so 
that  the  money  seemed  to  have  exercised 
the  best  qualities  which  money  can  ex- 
ercise, in  everything  but  its  mode  of  ac- 
quirement. The  fact  was  noted  at  the 
time  as  worthy  of  reniark,  but  we  do  not 
remember  that  the  faintest  reference 
was  made  to  it  in  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment. It  surely  must  have  had  some 
effect  in  softening  disapproval,  but  it 
would  have  been  felt  by  every  one  as  out 
of  place  in  any  plea  for  a  lenient  sentence. 
The  object  of  Law  being  merely  to  pre- 
vent some  actions,  no  one  could  demand 
that  a  judicial  investigation  should  take 
cognizance  of  those  which  we  all  wish  to 
encourage.  Law  has  done  its  work 
when  it  has  finished  its  threats  ;  those 
actions  which  it  never  wishes  to  hinder, 
remain  forever  beyond  the  bounds  of  its 
cognizance. 

We  have  said  that  the  Law  never  re- 
fuses so  distinctly  to  take  cognizance  of 
religious  truth  as  when  it  steps  in  to  pro- 
tect religion,  and  we  may  add  another 
illustration  of  the  same  principle,  in 
asserting  that  its  negative  attitude  with 
regard  to  Virtue  is  made  most  clear  by 
observing  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  insists  that  men  shall  be  virtuous. 
The  law  of  bribery  seems  to  us  to  oc- 
cupy just  this  exceptional  position. 
There  are  a  hundred  ways  in  which  men 
may  do  harm  with  their  money,  vast  and 
deplorable  harm  ;  but  as  long  as  it  is 
their  money,  the  law  lets  them  alone. 
To  investigate  any  monetary  transaction 
between  sane  beings,  the  State,  as  a  rule, 
requires  that  there  should  be  an  ag- 
grieved party.  It  may  be  the  aggrieved 
party  itself,  but  it  must  appear,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  in  the  concrete  form  of  some 
officer  of  its  own,  whose  just  claim  has 
been  defrauded.  Only  in  one  single 
case  does  it  step  in  and  say  that  what 
one  man  is  willing  to  give,  and  another 
anxious  to  take,  shall  not  pass  from  giver 
to  receiver  ;  that  a  poor  man,  who 
knows  quite  well  what  he  is  selling,  shall 
not  sell  his  vote  ;  that  a  rich  man,  who 
knows  quite  well  what  he  is  buying, 
shall  not  buy  it.  The  legitimacy  of 
the  claim  is  as  questionable  as  its 
peculiarity  ;  to  many  persons,  it  would 
appear  much  more  unquestionable. 
The  State  is  here  insisting  on  the  con- 
ditions of  its  own  existence,  the  Law  is 
guarding  the  fountains  of  law  from  pollu- 


tion, a  representative  ^body  is  insisting 
that  what  it  represents  shall  be  the 
nation  it  is  to  govern.  Law  must  keep 
pure  the  source  of  law,  at  any  cost  ;  it 
must  hold  before  men's  eyes  the  ideal  of 
this  purity,  even  if  it  can  do  little  more  ; 
it  must  keep  the  aim  as  an  aspiration, 
even  if  it  continually  fail  to  punish  its 
infringement  as  a  misdemeanor.  But 
the  difficulties  which  beset  its  course  in 
this  direction  are  a  sufficient  proof  that 
it  is  doing  something  exceptional  in 
trying  to  prevent  any  transaction  which 
satisfies  both  parties.  Parliament  does 
not  really  want  to  stop  bribery,  we  hear 
it  said  again  and  again.  Rich  men  do 
not  really  want  to  cut  down  ^the  list  of 
things  that  may  be  bought.  Poor  men 
do  not  really  want  to  cut  down  the  list 
of  things  that  may  be  sold.  In  dealing 
with  an  offence  in  which  agent  and 
patient  conspire  to  break  the  law,  law  is 
in  an  exceptional  position.  AVhen  rob- 
bery, murder,  or  theft  takes  place,  it  is 
not  only  the  sense  of  duty  which  is  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  the  law,  but  the 
sense  of  injury.  The  victim  is  not 
anxious  to  give  the  pickpocket  or  the 
burglar  a  chance  of  repeating  his 
offence  ;  he  may  be  trusted  to  give  the 
law  all  the  help  he  can  in  making  it  im- 
possible. The  solitary  case  in  which 
the  Law  aims  at  carrying  out  a  prohibi- 
tion in  which  it  has  no  help  of  this  kind, 
surely  exhibits  very  clearly  ihe  wisdom 
of  the  rule  which  it  infringes.  The  im- 
portance of  the  exception  is  great.  But 
what  we  would  now  point  out  is  that  it 
is  not  its  importance  which  forms  its 
justification.  If  political  honor  is  the. 
only  thing  the  Law  guards  from  traffic,  it 
is  not  because  even  political  honor  is 
the  thing  most  sacred,  in  the  eyes  of 
righteous  men.  The  very  specialization 
of  the  term  "  immoral"  (however  mis- 
taken be  its  exclusiveness  of  appella- 
tion), is  a  protest  against  the  notion 
that  moral  purity  is  less  of  an  object  than 
electoral  purity.  Nor,  in  our  opinion, 
would  the  attempt  to  prevent  advances 
as  to  which  both  parties  are  agreed,  be 
attended  with  greater  difhculty  in  the 
last  case  than  in  the  first.  But  the  one 
wrong  is  illegal,  and  not  the  other,  be- 
cause the  State  is  properly  a  teacher  of 
political  virtue,  and  is  not  properly  a 
teacher  of  any  other. 

How  far,  then,  does  an  agreement  as 
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to  a  penal  code  take  us  toward  an  agree- 
ment as  to  a  moral  standard  ?  How  far 
does  our  common  consent  as  to  the 
actions  which  it  is  desirable  to  prevent 
take  us  toward  a  common  aspiration  tow- 
ard those  actions  which  it  is  desirable  to 
imitate  ?  Only  so  far  as  the  knowledge 
that  two  people  have  got  into  the  ex- 
press from  Euston  -Square  helps  us 
toward  a  knowledge  of  their  destination. 
We  know  that  they  must  both  wish  to 
leave  London.  We  know  that  they 
must  both  wish  to  go  toward  the  north- 
west. But  which  of  them  may  get  out 
at  the  first  stoppage  and  return  to  Lon- 
don in  a  few  days,  and  which  of  them 
may  take  ship  for  America,  never  more 
to  revisit  his  native  land,  we  cannot  do 
more  than  guess.  And  a  common  start- 
ing-point no  more  implies  a  common 
goal  in  the  invisible  world  than  it  does 
in  the  visible.  Law  refuses  to  incor- 
porate in  its  prohibitions  any  moral  aim 
in  which  all  sane  and  educated  beings 
fail  to  unite.  Therefore,  it  provides  a 
common  ground  for  action,  and  there- 
fore it  fails  to  provide  a  common  ground 
for  aspiration.  Emphatic  disapproval, 
we  are  apt  to  think,  implies  emphatic 
approval.  In  truth,  this  is  just  what  it 
never  can  do.  You  can  never  admire 
the  opposite  of  what  we  strongly  con- 
demn, you  can  never  condemn  the  op- 
posite of  what  we  strongly  admire.  You 
can  no  more  praise  a  man  for  not  being 
a  criminal,  than  you  can  condemn  him  for 
not  being  a  hero.  As  a  rule  of  practice 
this  is  often  forgotten,  but  as  a  principle 
of  judgment  it  cannot  be  questioned. 
The  inversion  of  our  blame  would  often 
result,  not  in  admiration,  but  in  blame 
of  a  different  kind.  It  is  wrong  to  take 
another  person's  money,  unless  he 
wishes  to  give  it  us  ;  and  very  often  it  is 
wrong  to  give  another  person  our  money, 
because  he  wishes  us  to  give  it  him.  It 
is  wrong  to  tell  a  lie,  and  very  often  it  is 
wrong  also  to  tell  the  truth.  The  least 
valuable  legacy  that  a  great  intellect  ever 
bequeathed  to  its  kind  was  that  ethical 
framework  (we  do  not  mean  the  treatise 
containing  it)  which  sets  the  virtues  as 
means  between  two  opposed  vices.  But 
an  arrangement  which  should  exhibit  the 
virtues  as  a  set  of  antitheses  to  the  vices 
would  be,  we  believe,  even  less  durable 
than  that  odd  Aristotelian  system  which 
always  sandwiches  a  virtue  between  two 


vices.  Nor  is  it  only  to  the  philoso- 
pher that  such  a  theory  would  be  dan- 
gerous, there  seems  to  us  no  moral  truth 
more  important  for  the  ordinary  human 
being  who  is  trying  to  do  right,  than 
that  right  is  not  the  opposite  of  wrong. 
We  can  hardly  make  the  statement  with- 
out cumbrous  explanations,  because  the 
very  influence  of  law  on  morals  has 
given  a  double  meaning  to  the  word 
"right,"  has  suggested,  in  fact,  that 
everything  we  have  a  right  to  do  is 
right.  But  in  every  concrete  illustra- 
tion, it  would  be  seen  that  the  contrary  is 
nearer  the  truth.  The  things  we  have  a 
right  to  do  are  the  last  things  which  find 
place  in  the  aspirations  after  perfect 
rightness. 

Whenever  men  interfere  with  each 
other,  whether  in  that  corporate  form 
which  we  call  Law,  or  in  any  other,  they 
have  to  base  their  action  on  a  theory  of 
wrong.  But  character  is  moulded  not 
by  disapproval,  but  by  aspiration.  On 
a  penal  code,  aspiration  never  leaves  any 
trace  ;  it  would  be  a  fatal  objection  to 
any  law  that  it  implied  a  high  ideal.  It 
would  mean  the  appearance  of  the  armed 
belligerent  on  neutral  territory.  But  the 
moral  influences  by  which  character  is 
formed,  though  they  belong  to  both 
hemispheres  of  the  moral  world,  yet  find 
their  centre  in  that  of  admiration  and 
reverence.  We  may  be  absolutely  con- 
vinced of  the  wrong,  even  of  the  despic- 
ableness  of  some  hidden  resentment,  we 
may  refuse  to  give  it  an  outlet  in  word 
or  deed,  and  struggle  against  it  with 
the  whole  moral  energy  of  our  nature, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  struggle  find  our 
efforts  as  futile  as  if  we  had  been  trying 
to  move  a  rock.  And  then,  perhaps, 
some  glimpse  into  the  recesses  of  a 
generous,  self-forgetting  character,  some 
new  perception  of  the  beauty  of  that 
spirit  which  rises  above  memories  of 
slight  and  wrong,  suddenly  comes  upon 
us  like  a  tidal  wave  of  moral  impulse, 
and  lifts  us  into  a  region  where  all  that 
is  poor  and  self-centred  seems  below  us. 
It  need  not  be  anything  colossal  which 
leaves  this  impression.  It  rarely  is  fo, 
not  only  because  heroism  is  rare,  but  be- 
cause large  and  brilliant  action  is  com- 
monly capable  of  many  interpretations. 
A  sentence  of  hearty  praise  or  dis- 
criminating justice  given  to  an  enemy, 
or  it  may  be  even    a  magnanimous  si- 
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lence,  where  we  know  what  might  have 
been  said,  may  do  more  to  deliver  the 
spirit  from  the  galling  bondage  of  re- 
sentment than  all  that  sense  of  its  evil 
which  is  reflected  from  all  the  regula- 
tions of  civilized  society,  and  finds  its 
focus  in  the  law  against  murder.  "  The 
little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts  of 
kindness  and  of  love"  are  building  up  in 
every  heart  sensible  to  their  influence,  a 
temple  where,  as  in  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon, no  sound  of  building  is  heard,  but 
where  the  aspirations  of  our  moral  nature 
turn  with  an  increasing  intensity  as  to 
their  permanent  goal.  Those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  moral  growth  of  humanity, 
and  its  final  perfection,  whether  they 
place  that  second  Eden  in  this  world  or 
in  some  other,  believe  that  this  goal  will 
in  the  end  be  common  to  all,  for  they  be- 
lieve  that    the    aspirations     which   are 


highest  will  be  shared  by  all.  But  to 
say  that  it  is  so  already — to  say  that  in 
tuning  from  our  speculations  about  what 
is  true  in  the  divine  world  to  our  theories 
about  what  is  best  in  the  human  world, 
we  leave  doubt  for  certainty,  is  just 
as  false  as  if  any  one  were  to  say  that 
while  animal  life  exhibited  a  vast  num- 
ber of  species,  plant  life  was  absolutely 
simple  and  uniform.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  ignore  divergence  so  obvious, 
if  it  were  not  that  we  were  obliged  by 
the  constitution  of  this  world  to  unite  in 
a  common  attempt  to  defend  interests 
that  are  absolutely  common  ;  and  led  by 
the  perversion  of  Logic  to  forget  that 
the  decisions  necessary  in  the  world  of 
evil  are  applicable  to  that  domain  alone, 
and  involve  no  inference  for  that  world 
whose  eternity,  we  hope,  the  world  of 
evil  does  not  share. — London  Spectator. 
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In  strange  antithesis  to  the  swarming 
streets  of  Bombay  with  their  restless 
crowds  of  Hindoo,  Mussulman,  and  Eu- 
ropean inhabitants,  and  to  the  never- 
ceasing  movement  of  the  multifarious 
Indian  life  of  the  city,  are  those  still 
"Towers  of  Silence"  that  crown  the 
height  of  Malabar  Hill.  No  sound 
disturbs  their  slumber  but  some  faint 
echo  of  the  far-off  life  in  the  teeming 
town  below  ;  no  movement  but  the 
heavy  flight  of  some  grim,  awful  bird. 
The  hot  sun  pours  down  its  ardor,  piti- 
less, on  those  bare,  round  walls,  and  the 
tall  palms  bedraggled  by  the  vultures 
that  rest  upon  them  scarce  move  their 
lightest  filament  in  the  languid,  breath- 
less air.  Here  stillness  and  silence 
reign  supreme,  save  in  the  early  morning 
or  at  sunset  when  some  white-clad  pro- 
cession mounts  the  steep  pathway  to  this 
great  garden  of  the  dead,  bearing  its 
still  burden,  at  sight  of  which  the  birds, 
now  all  in  motion,  wheel  in  heavy  circles 
above  the  tower. 

All  that  relates  to  the  Parsees — their  re- 
ligion, their  customs,  and  their  history — 
is  of  the  deepest  interest,  an  interest 
given  by  and  rising  from  that  hoariest 
antiquity  to  which  they  belong.  A  re- 
ligion that  is  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
earth,  and  one  that,  although  few  and 


unimportant  are  its  adherents  to-day, 
at  one  time  bade  fair  to  be  the  creed  of 
almost  the  whole  civilized  world.  It 
was  the  belief  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  and 
Xerxes  ;  and,  had  not  the  advancing 
armies  of  the  Persians  fallen  before  the 
phalanges  of  the  Greek,  the  religion  of 
the  East,  the  worship  of  one  God,  might 
have  flowed  over  Europe  and  raised  it 
from  the  paganism  in  which  it  grovelled 
until  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  centuries 
after,  spread  and  were  received.  Mara- 
thon, that  greatest  battle  of  the  world, 
preserved  the  integrity  of  Greece,  but  it 
stayed  the  purer  teaching  of  Zoroaster 
from  flowing  to  the  West  as  it  would 
have  done  under  the  empire  of  the  East- 
ern satraps.  Long  after  in  the  East  was 
Ormuzd  worshipped  ;  long  did  the  Per- 
sian temples  shelter  the  pure  flame  of 
their  holy  fire  ;  and  not  until  the  fierce 
followers  of  Mahomet  with  fire  and  sword 
—  true  fanatics'  weapons  —  conquered 
them  in  Arabia  did  the  followers  of  Zo- 
roaster dwindle  in  number  and  decline 
in  power  till  at  length,  persecuted  and 
oppressed  by  a  power  they  could  not 
resist  but  to  which  they  would  not  bow, 
they  migrated,  1200  years  ago,  to  India, 
where,  in  Bombay  and  Poona,  the  rem- 
nants of'  this  ancient  faith  still  linger 
with  their  worship. 
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Zerdusht,  or  Zoroaster,  about  whose 
birth  and  childhood  later  superstition 
has  flung  an  almost  impenetrable  veil  of 
fable  and  of  myth,  was  one  of  those  great 
leaders  of  men — philosophic  and  enthu- 
siastic— that  only  the  ardent  East  seems 
powerful  to  produce  ;  one  of  those  men 
whose  belief  in  their  own  teaching  is  so 
intense  and  perfect  as  to  convince  all 
others  of  its  truth.  He  was  born  about 
500  15.  c.  (?)  and  at  an  early  age  retired 
from  the  world,  it  is  said  for  thirty  years, 
for  meditation  and  for  prayer,  during 
which  time  he  composed  those  books  of 
his  teaching  whose  fragments  remain  a 
priceless  treasure  to  this  day,  collected 
in  the  Zend-Avesta,  the  sacred  book  of 
the  Parsees.  His  creed  was  simple  and 
comprehensive,  but  he  doubtless  taught 
with  it  laws,  ceremonies  and  restrictions, 
much  as  were  given  with  that  other 
Eastern  faith  which  it  so  much  resembles 
in  many  ways  ;  and  to  these  the  priestly 
caste  has  added  much  in  the  succeeding 
generations.  He  taught  that  there  was 
one  Almighty  Power — -a  deity  existent 
from  all  time  and  for  eternity,  who  cre- 
ated two  spirits,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman, 
each  of  whom  was  also  a  creating  force. 
Ormuzd  was  the  beneficent  and  Ahriman 
the  malevolent  power,  and  between  them 
and  their  followers  raged,  and  has  raged 
since  their  beginning,  a  constant  warfare. 
Zoroaster  taught  that  at  length  Ormuzd 
should  prevail,  and  for  a  season,  before 
the  end  of  all  things,  peace  should  reign 
on  the  earth.  The  great  teacher  is  sup- 
posed to  have  received  this  knowledge 
from  Ormuzd  himself,  with  whom  he  was 
for  a  space  in  heaven.  He  taught  that 
there  is  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  and  for  our 
actions,  good  or  ill,  shall  be  judged  to  all 
a  meet  reward  of  happiness  or  of  sorrow, 
each  one  upon  his  merits.  Ormuzd  told 
him  also  to  "  teach  the  nations  that  my 
light  is  hidden  under  all  that  shines  ; 
whenever  you  turn  your  face  to  the  light 
and  follow  my  command,  Ahriman"  (the 
evil  spirit)  "  will  be  &een  to  fly.  In  this 
world  these  is  nothing  superior  to  light." 
Hence  it  is  that  fire,  though  not  worship- 
ped by  the  true  Parsee,  is  held  in  rever- 
ence by  all.  In  their  temples  the  sacred 
fires,  the  first  bright  seed  of  which  was 
originally  brought  by  Zerdusht  from 
heaven,  are  constantly  kept  burning,  and 
from  this  fact  the  Parsees  have  gained 
the  name — a  misleading  one  for  the  true 


followers  of  their  prophet — of  Fire-wor- 
shippers. But  with  that  strange,  sad 
decay  that  seems  the  inevitable  fate  of 
all  religions,  corruptions  entered  their 
pure  faith,  until  the  Monotheistic  Parsee, 
the  worshipper  of  one  Almighty  Povver. 
degenerating,  became  almost  universally 
a  mere  worshij^per  of  its  symbol,  with 
ceremonials  and  customs  that  had  lost 
all  significance,  and  prayers  whose  mean- 
ing had  long  since  been  forgot. 

Until  late  years,  their  verv  priests,  who 
must  learn  the  Zend-Avesta  by  heart  be- 
fore they  can  be  admitted  to  their  call- 
ing, were  ignorant  of  the  old  Zend  tongue 
in  which  their  sacred  books  are  writ- 
ten, and,  scrupulous  to  the  letter  in 
the  observance  of  their  rites,  were  igno- 
rant entirely  of  the  loftiest  teaching  of 
their  master,  and  even  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  ritual  they  practised. 
These  things  now  are  changed,  and  the' 
old  pure  teaching,  though  with  many 
tedious,  sometimes  disgusting,  ceremo- 
nies, is  resumed,  and  the  simple  creed, 
"  There  is  one  God  whom  all  must 
worship,"  is  dear  to  the  Parsee's 
heart,  not  only  for  its  universality,  its 
wide-embracing  scope,  but  from  the 
fact  that  now  for  thousands  of  years, 
through  success  and  through  suffering, 
through  changes  of  country,  home,  and 
language,  his  fathers  have  adhered  to 
the  worshipping  of  Ormuzd  and  the 
honoring  of  fire. 

' '  Thou  shalt  not  defile  the  earth, ' '  had 
Zerdusht  taught,  and,  mindful  of  this 
teaching,  no  dead  Parsee  is  laid  in 
mother  earth  to  taint  her  with  his  cor- 
ruption. Stone  towers  are  built,  upon 
whose  summit  are  exposed  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  to  all  the  fowls  of  air,  who 
quickly  remove  all  flesh  from  off  the 
skeleton,  and  the  dead  body,  giving  fresh 
strength  to  the  living,  is  more  quickly 
returned  to  its  elements  than  by  our 
slow  and  repulsive  method  of  interment. 

This  manner  of  disposing  of  their  dead, 
so  repugnant  to  some  feeUngs,  has  al- 
ways had  for  me  a  curious  attraction  ;  so 
when  I  was  in  Bombay  some  time  ago,  I 
induced  my  friend,  Mr.  Jehangir  Rus- 
tumjee,  an  intelligent  and  well-educated 
Parsee  gentleman  with  whom  I  lived  for 
some  weeks  in  very  close  companionship, 
to  obtain  for  me  permission  to  visit  those 
Towers  of  Silence,  that  are  the  strange 
last  resting-place  of  his  race,  and  that 
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will  be,  at  some  future  period,  of  him- 
self. This  permission  was  gained  with 
some  small  difficulty,  but  at  length  it 
was  obtained,  and  one  hot  cloudless  day 
we  drove  to  Malabar  Hill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  that  weird  place  of  se- 
pulture. Through  the  rich  groves  of 
palms  and  beneath  the  luxuriant  boughs 
of  the  tropic  never-fading  trees  that 
clothe  with  verdure  this  part  of  the  island, 
past  the  grand  houses  of  the  wealthiest  of 
Bombay,  who  here  build  their  homes, 
until,  ascending  to  the  highest  part  of 
the  hill,  we  gain  the  entrance  to  the  Par- 
see  enclosure  and  leave  the  close  gharry 
that  has  brought  us.  Entering  the 
grounds  we  mount  a  long  flight  of  low 
and  shallow  steps  that  leads  by  an  easy 
gradient  to  the  closed  iron  inner  gate  ; 
by  the  side  of  this  stairway,  but  sepa- 
rated from  it,  runs  another  broader  one, 
that  is,  I  believe,  for  the  funeral  cortege. 
This  gateway  checked  our  progress,  and 
we  could  not  have  passed  it  had  not  Mr. 
Jehangir  Rustumjee  shown  our  permis- 
sion, when  instantly  the  barrier  was 
opened  and  we  entered  the  compound. 
The  whole  place  blooms  with  flowers  and 
the  air  is  redolent  with  their  sweet  per- 
fume ;  jasmine,  the  glorious  crimson 
hybiscus,  and  hundreds  of  roses  make 
the  garden  lovely  with  their  color,  so 
that  this  pathway  to  the  tomb  is  bright 
and  beautiful. 

An  old  and  venerable  Parsee  received 
us  and  conducted  us  the  whole  time  that 
we  stayed  within  the  grounds.  He  led 
us  first  along  a  well-kept  pathway  to  an 
old  stone-vaulted  building  with  open 
colonnades  all  round  ;  this  is  the  house 
of  prayer  where  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased remain  while  the  body  is  placed 
upon  the  tower.  The  whole  place  is 
shaded  and  dim  and  the  still  cool  air 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  sandal-wood,  for 
here  the  sacred  fire  forever  burns,  tend- 
ed day  and  night  by  a  watchful  priest 
whose  mission  is  to  feed  the  holy  flame 
with  perfumed  precious  woods.  Near 
by,  in  somewhat  similar  buildings,  dwell 
the  custodians  of  the  place,  and  the 
bearers  of  the  head,  who  live  apart. 
There,  too,  is  the  bathing-house  where 
at  each  funeral  the  corpse-bearers  change 
their  clothes  and  wash  themselves  clean 
from  the  defilement  of  having  touched 
the  dead.  In  front  and  round  these 
buildings  is  a  garden  of  flowers  as  lux- 


uriant and  beautiful  as  constant  care 
and  attention  can  make  them  ;  the  beds 
have  strange  and  mystic  forms,  some  of 
them  are  sun-shaped,  spoked  round  with 
rays,  and  others,  symbolic  doubtless, 
that  had  no  meaning  for  me.  From  this 
garden  we  enter  a  wild  and  uncultivated 
part,  where  the  herbage  is  rank  and  bushes 
grow,  and  tall  palm  trees  whose  fair  crests 
are  crushed  and  draggled  by  the  weight  of 
the  crows  and  vultures  that  rest  and  perch 
upon  them.  Here  the  towers  are  placed. 
There  are  six  in  all,  five  placed  together, 
some  of  which  are  very  old  and  closed,  and 
one,  that  stands  apart,  where  the  bones 
of  notorious  criminals  of  their  faith  lie 
crumbling  in  eternal  separation  from 
those  of  pure  living  and  good  repute. 

It  is  somewhat  misguiding  to  call  these 
buildings  towers,  for  they  are  not  high, 
though  how  else  to  describe  them  is 
difficult.  I  had  always  imagined  them  as 
being  lofty  towers  on  whose  wind-swept 
summits  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  ex- 
posed until  the  bones  of  themselves  fell 
through  the  grating  that  they  lay  on. 
No  such  thing.  The  buildings  are  low, 
massive,  and  circular,  of  about  thirty 
yards  in  diameter,  but  not  more  than 
five  or  six  in  height.  They  are  built  of 
most  carefully-joined  blocks  of  granite, 
and  then  plastered  all  over  with  a  white 
cement  so  that  none  of  the  water  that 
falls  upon  the  tower  can  possibly  defile 
the  earth  by  oozing  out  except  at  the 
proper  outlets  for  it,  where  are  placed  a 
sort  of  filters  of  sandstone  and  charcoal 
for  its  purification.  The  tower  stands  in 
a  shallow,  dry  moat,  and  there  is  one 
narrow  stone  bridge  or  causeway  which 
leads  from  the  ground  to  the  small 
square  door  through  which  the  body  is 
taken.  The  top  of  the  tower,  which  is 
the  platform  where  are  laid  the  bodies, 
is  quite  hidden  by  a  parapet  that  com- 
pletely surrounds  it,  on  which,  in  one 
close,  unbroken  rank,  the  vultures  perch, 
motionless  themselves  as  stone,  with 
their  bare  heads  half  sunk  in  their  bodies. 
Facing  inward,  there  they  rest,  silent 
and  still  as  is  all  around  them,  till  the 
white-robed  bearers  of  the  dead  place 
the  corpse  upon  the  floor  below  them. 
Then  all  swoop  down. 

The  arrangement  of  the  platform  is 
curious.  The  surface  is  divided  into 
three  concentric  circles  of  shallow  recep- 
tacles    for    the    dead  ;     between    each 
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circle  and  between  each  receptacle  is 
a  narrow  pathway  for  the  bearers, 
and  in  the  centre  is  the  grated  open- 
ing to  the  well,  down  which  are  thrust 
the  dry  bones  of  the  dead — men,  women, 
and  children,  great  and  small,  and  rich 
and  poor,  all  in  this  one  place  mingle 
their  dust.  I  was  told  afterward  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  Hormazdji  Maki-Dalal,  with 
whom  I  talked  much  on  this  interesting 
subject,  that  these  three  rings  represent 
the  three  maxims  of  Zoroaster  :  '"  Good 
acts,  good  words,  good  thoughts."  The 
outer  ring  that  lies  next  the  parapet  is 
for  the  bodies  of  men  which  represent 
' '  good  acts  ;' '  the  next,  that  of  the  wom- 
en, "good  words;"  and  the  last,  the 
smallest  circle  round  the  well  itself,  is 
for  the  little  children,  who  represent 
"  good  thoughts." 

All  the  Parsees  that  I  have  ever  talked 
with  upon  this  subject  have  expressed  a 
strongly  affectionate  feeling  for  their 
mode  of  sepulture,  and  for  these  grim 
towers  where  all  at  last  will  rest  together, 
great  and  simple,  with  their  ancestors 
and  descendants,  in  the  one  grand 
equality  that  death  alone  bestows.  Nor 
is  there  really  anything  more  painful  to 
the  feelings  of  the  survivors  in  this  man- 
ner of  burial  than  in  ours.  They  do  not 
see  the  sudden  downflight  of  the  birds 
upon  the  corpse,  for  they  are  then  de- 


voutly bowed  in  prayer  in  the  fire  temple 
near  at  hand,  and  there  they  remain  un- 
til the  work  is  ended  and  nothing  but  a 
skeleton  lies  bleaching  on  the  sunny 
summit  of  the  tower.  But  half  an  hour 
elapses  from  the  time  the  corpse  is  laid 
reverently  upon  the  platforn  till  these 
winged  assistants  have  ended  the  work 
that  takes,  may  be,  months  with  us  ;  a 
fortnight  later  the  same  men  that  carried 
in  the  corpse  visit  once  more  the  tower 
and  with  a  kind  of  tongs  place  the  dry 
and  separated  bones  in  the  central  well. 
No  other  person  than  the  duly  appointed 
bearers  ever  enter  the  building  ;  neither 
priest  nor  layman  may  approach  nearer 
than  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards. 
The  impression  that  the  whole  place 
gives  is  very  far  from  repulsive  ;  there  is 
little  to  shock  one,  and  much  to  admire 
in  this,  the  Parsee  mode  of  burial,  and 
in  the  place  of  their  sepulture.  The  air 
is  sweet  and  pure  thus  high  up  on  the  hill, 
the  constant  sun,  archetype  of  their  deity, 
shines  bright  and  clear,  and  the  flame- 
rayed  bed  of  crimson  roses  in  their  gar- 
den is  a  promise  as  well  as  a  present  joy  ; 
and  as  the  calm  white-robed  old  Parsee 
said  as  he  gave  me  a  bunch  of  the  glow- 
ing blossoms  when  I  left,  "  This  life  is 
not  the  end  ot  all  things." — Conihill 
Magazine. 
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Of  the  many  existing  points  of  con- 
nection between  old  and  new  Greece  one 
of  the  greatest  is  the  love  of  the  pane- 
gyris  :  these  religious  festivals  are  still 
numerous  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the 
islands  as  of  old,  and  are  characterized 
now  as  then  by  a  mixture  of  devout 
earnestness  and  general  sociability. 
The  Madonna  of  Tenos  is,  however,  the 
Queen  of  Queens,  and  numerous  as  are 
the  pilgrim  spots  in  Greece,  none  can 
rival  Tenos.  The  whole  of  the  recog- 
nized Greek  world  is  here  annually 
represented,  from  the  Crimea  to  Crete, 
from  Corfu  to  the  highlands  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  some  of  the  purest  Ionian 
blood  still  flows,  and  those  who  contend 
for  the  Slavonic  origin  of  the  modern 
Hellenes  would  do  well  to  spend  the 
feast  week  at  Tenos,  where  they  would 


satisfy  themselves  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  Greek  who  goes  to  the  island  of 
Tenos  to  worship  to-day  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Greek  who  went  to 
the  neighboring  island  of  Delos  to  wor- 
ship two  thousand  years  ago.  Whoever 
is  distorted,  withered,  blind,  or  halt, 
whomsoever  human  art  has  failed  to 
heal,  all  these  can  go  to  Tenos  ;  and  if 
the  list  of  miracles  every  year  is  scoffed 
at  by  the  sceptical,  and  said  to  be  printed 
beforehand  by  the  priests,  yet  the  poor 
Greeks  from  the  islands  or  mountains 
do  not  know  this,  and  set  off  with  their 
hearts  full  of  hope,  their  mattresses 
wrapped  up  in  their  carpets  on  iheir 
backs,  and  their  families  by  their  side, 
for  a  trip  to  Tenos. 

This  is  only  the  general   aspect  of  the 
pilgrimage  ;  politically  and  socially  the 
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effect  is  wider.  The  birth  of  the  pane- 
gyris  at  Tenos  was  coincident  with  the 
regeneration  of  Greece,  and  in  the 
working  of  Greek  politics  for  the  last 
sixty  years  the  annual  excursion  to 
Tenos  has  formed  an  important  factor. 
Dissatisfied  Cretans,  oppressed  Greeks 
from  Asia  Minor,  here  meet  the  free 
sons  of  New  Hellas  on  free  Hellenic 
soil,  and  on  this  island  yearly  are  sown 
seeds  of  revolt  against  Turkish  rule, 
which  the  pilgrims  take  home  and  spread 
broadcast. 

In  1822,  the  first  year  of  the  Greek 
Revolution,  a  nun  of  Tenos  dreamed  a 
dream — the  story  of  this  dream  is  sim- 
ple and  oft  told — and  it  resulted  in  the 
production  of  a  picture  of  the  Madonna, 
an  eikoii  of  miraculous  powers,  dug  up 
at  the  spot  indicated  by  the  dream.  In 
olden  days  it  would  have  been  the  dis- 
covery of  sacred  books  dexterously 
buried  by  the  priests  ;  in  Western 
Europe  it  would  have  been  some 
rumored  appearance  of  the  Virgin  to  an 
ignorant  peasant  ;  in  each  case  the  re- 
sult is  the  same.  A  report  of  miracles 
wrought  brings  countless  pilgrims  and 
money  without  end  ;  a  temple  is 
erected,  and  at  the  yearly  pilgrimage  a 
gathering  of  strange  faces  and  strange 
costumes  meet  for  once  under  the  com- 
mon name  of  Hellas.  The  Greek  nation 
of  to-day  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  re- 
ligion which  will  probably  never  be 
paid,  judging  from  the  state  of  religious 
feeling  existing  now  in  modern  Athens  ; 
yet  throughout  the  dark  ages  of  slavery 
the  priests  alone  by  their  exertions  kept 
the  language,  creed,  and  distinct  nation- 
ality from  becoming  absorbed  in  the 
general  break  up  of  the  Greek  nation. 
At  the  first  echo  of  revolt  the  priests 
were  the  first  to  unsheath  the  sword  and 
head  the  rebellion.  This  fact  the  Turks 
recognized  when  they  hanged  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution.  The  priests  worked 
hard  for  the  notion  of  Panhellenism,  and 
with  this  view  they  chose  Tenos  as  the 
centre  of  their  work.  Every  priest 
throughout  the  Greek-speaking  world 
tells  his  flock  of  the  virtues  of  the  shrine 
of  Tenos,  and  those  that  go  bring  buck 
to  their  remote  villages  tales  of  life  and 
freedom.  The  policy  of  the  Greek 
Church  has  been  to  work  as  nearly  as 
possible  new  theories  on  the  old  basis  ; 


this  they  did  when  Christianity  was  sup- 
planting paganism.  The  Virgin  took 
the  attributes  of  most  of  the  deities. 
She  was  ably  assisted  by  her  army  of 
saints  ;  the  prophet  Elias  was  no  other 
than  Phoebus  Apollo  (Helios)  ;  the 
archangels  could  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  Dioscouri,  Hercules,  etc., 
while  St.  Nicholas  was  the  sailors'  god, 
the  modern  Poseidon. 

Here  at  Tenos  Poseidon  was  wor- 
shipped in  olden  days  as  a  physician. 
On  the  ruins  of  the  old  town  of  Tenos, 
sacred  to  Poseidon,  the  modern  town  of 
St.  Nicholas  is  built  ;  where  the  old 
temple  of  Poseidon,  the  physician,  stood 
now  stands  the  great  white  temple  of  the 
healing  Madonna,  to  whose  shrine  our 
pilgrimage  takes  place. 

Perhaps  the  scene  on  board  the  old 
ship  Theoria,  which  annually  went  to 
Delos  full  of  pilgrims  from  Athens,  the 
ship  which  tradition  said  had  brought 
Theseus  from  Crete,  was  not  so  very 
unlike  the  scene  on  board  the  steamer 
Peneios,  which  took  me  from  the  Piraeus 
to  Tenos.  There  were  twelve  hundred 
pilgrims  on  board,  all  in  their  holiday 
attire,  women  with  their  sack-like 
coats,  gaudy  petticoats,  and  colored 
frontlets  ;  men  with  their  fiistanelli  of 
snowy  white,  each  and  all  with  their 
beds,  their  carpets,  and  their  families, 
which  they  spread  on  deck,  and  prepared  « 
for  an  al fresco  night  on  board.  Sar- 
dines in  a  box  are  not  more  tightly  com- 
pressed than  was  the  cargo  of  human 
flesh  on  board  the  Peneios  :  "  (pavariiidg 
Xaog/'  sneered  the  captairi  as  we  looked 
down  upon  them  from  the  bridge. 

Music  was  played  by  performers  on 
every  species  of  rude  instrument  from  a 
sunru/iou,  the  primceval  panpipe,  to  a 
barrel-organ,  with  its  dancing  marion- 
ettes. The  "  raki"  drinkers  were 
noisy,  laughing,  shouting,  and  blas- 
pheming ;  women  were  chatting,  chil- 
dren i)laying  ;  but  before  long  we 
rounded  Cape  Sunium,  and  no  more 
merry-making  was  heard,  a  death-like 
silence  for  a  while  pervaded  the  ship, 
and  then  groan  succeeded  groan  in  quick 
succession.  Poseidon  the  physician  was 
intent  on  a  desperate  cure  ! 

Daylight  on  our  arrival  at  Tenos  at- 
tested to  the  fearful  ravages  of  the 
night.  My  steamer  was  by  no  means 
the  first  to  arrive,  though  the  great  day 
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of  the  feast  was  yet  two  days  off  ; 
and  the  horizon  was  dotted  all  over 
with  steamers,  caiques,  and  craft  of 
various  kinds,  all  bound  for  Tenos  and 
the  little  town  of  St.  Nicholas.  I 
luckily  had  a  letter  for  Kvpiog  Kapyd(5/]g, 
one  of  the  commissaries  of  the  feast, 
a  very  necessary  precaution,  judging 
from  the  crowds  that  were  turned  away 
from  every  door.  "  What  are  we  to 
do  ?"  asked  eager  mothers  with  sickly 
infants  in  their  arms.  "  May  the  god 
of  the  ravens  help  you."  was  the  en- 
couraging reply.  Seventeen  slept  on 
the  floor  of  a  small  ante-room  in  one 
house,  and  thought  themselves  lucky. 
According  to  our  friend  the  com- 
missary's computation,  no  less  than 
45,000  strangers  visited  the  island  from 
all  parts  of  Hellas.  Egyptian,  Cypriote, 
Cretan  Greeks,  Greeks  who  had  travelled 
for  days  and  weeks  from  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  Asia  Minor,  all  were  assembled 
here  to  worship,  and  they  have  not  only 
come  to  pray  for  their  sick  relatives  and 
themselves,  they  have  come  to  pray  for 
the  regeneration  of  their  sick  country  as 
well  as  to  pray  that  their  lot  may  be  as 
the  Cypriote's. 

A  Lesbiote  argued  with  me  one  day, 
saying  how  much  better  it  would  have 
been  for  England  to  take  Eesbos,  com- 
manding as  it  does  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Smyrna  and  the  approach  to  the 
Dardanelles,  but  unfortunately  his 
arguments  were  wasted.  Cyprus  had 
been  chosen  ;  the  question  now  was 
about  Egypt — Lesbos  must  wait. 

Every  pilgrim  brought  his  present  along 
with  him  in  money  or  in  kind,  just  as  in 
former  ages  offerings  and  sacrifices  were 
brought  to  the  shrine  of  Delos.  Thucy- 
dides  when  he  wrote  of  the  crowds  of 
women  and  children  at  Delos,  of  the 
musical  and  gymnastic  contests,  de- 
scribed the  scene  that  I  saw.  Mithridates 
when  he  made  ArjAog  ddrjXog,  little 
thought  that  the  Greek  nationality 
which  he  then  sought  to  crush  would 
burst  forth  again  in  all  its  vigor  so  close 
to  the  sacred  birthplace  of  Apollo. 

The  narrow  pier,  the  harbor,  the 
windows,  the  balconies,  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  encircling  the  harbor,  were 
darkened  by  an  endless  crowd.  I 
could  not  turn  when  once  drawn 
into  the  crush,  scaicely  could  I  move 
my   hand   as  I  was  borne  involuntarily 


through  the  little  agora  toward  the 
broad  street  that  led  directly  to  the 
temple.  The  whole  scene  before  me 
was  like  a  dazzling  dream — costumes 
and  nationalities  without  end.  The  men 
for  the  most  part  wore  baggy  loose 
trousers  of  blue  glazed  calico — i3puKag^ 
as  they  called  them — all  full  of  luggage 
dangling  between  their  legs  :  a  red  sash 
kept  these  up  ;  a  loose  embroidered 
waistcoat  covered  their  shirt,  and  a  fez 
placed  sideways  on  their  heads.  Greeks 
always  adopt  the  costume  of  the  country 
wherever  they  go.  There  is  hardly  any 
trace  of  ancient  dress  ;  Turkish, 
Albanian,  Russian  costumes  meet  at 
Tenos  every  year  with  Greeks  inside. 
Occasionally  in  the  islands  you  meet 
with  the  koulouri  or  twisted  turban,  also 
the  iroiilos,  a  sort  of  headgear  like  a 
Macedonian  helmet,  such  as  those  we 
see  on  ancient  vases  ;  but  every  year 
these  are  getting  rarer,  the  old  women 
who  wear  them  get  laughed  at  by  their 
grandchildren,  who  affect  flowers  and 
feathers  and  European  trash.  The 
koulouri,  indeed,  is  excessively  pretty, 
being  twisted  coils  of  white  around  the 
head  and  a  long  streamer  behind  ;  it  is 
supposed  to  represent  a  serpent,  and  as 
such  is  emblematic  of  eternity. 

This  year  the  festival  at  Tenos  fell  in 
the  Greek  Lent.  And  the  Lenten  luxury 
of  a  pilgrim  is  also  called  a  koulouri,  be- 
ing a  cake  made  like  rings  and  covered 
with  sesame  seeds.  Eternity  is  likewise 
symobolizedby  these.  The  other  Lent- 
en luxuries  of  a  devout  Greek  pilgrim 
are  few.  No  meat,  no  eggs,  on  certain 
days  no  fish  ;  and  then  the  orthodox 
church  admits  of  no  compromise,  no 
purchase  by  money  of  absolution  for  in- 
dulgence. Herbs  are  the  common  food, 
and  sweets  innumerable.  Some  made 
cakes  called  lacowpcta,  composed  of 
spinach  mixed  with  onions  and  oil,  fried, 
and  then  put  in  pastry.  When  Lent  is 
over  butter  takes  the  place  of  oil. 

As  I  wandered  through  the  crowd  the 
Asiatics  attracted  my  attention  more 
especially,  with  their  abundance  of  rich 
embroideries,  jewelery,  and  so  forth, 
while  my  ear  was  struck  by  a  perpetual 
din.  Loud  above  everything  was  heard 
the  peddlers'  cry  as  they  advertised  their 
wares  from  behind  the  tables  on  which 
they  were  spread — a  medley  of  chaplets, 
knives,    games,    crosses,  sweets,    fresh 
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fruits,  linen,  holy  pictures,  ornaments, 
cooking  utensils,  everything,  in  fact,  to 
supply  the  appetite,  religious  and  carnal, 
of  the  pilgrims,  many  of  whom  bivouac 
on  the  hill  side  to  avoid  the  extortion  of 
the  town.  Tenos,  in  fact,  is  celebrated 
for  its  rogues  on  these  occasions  ;  fifty 
of  them  1  saw  shipped  off  at  once  to 
Syra  jail,  and  among  the  modern  Greek 
Islanders  "a  Teniote"  is  a  by-word 
for  laziness.  In  this  feast  week  money 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  must  be  made  ; 
Ihey  cook  for  their  guests,  they  lay  open 
their  houses  to  them,  and  they  extort 
money,  just  as  the  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Delos  used  to  do  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  A  proverb  is  well  known 
among  the  pilgrim-goers,  which  runs  as 
follows  : 

''Who  goes   to  the  feast  his  purse  must  take, 
His  money  must  spend  and  not  calculate." 

The  church  on  the  hillside  looked 
beautifully  clean  and  fresh,  being  built 
of  white  marble  from  the  quarries  at  the 
north  of  the  island.  A  handsome  mar- 
ble staircase  leads  up  to  the  entrance, 
into  which  several  old  columns  are  in- 
troduced, which  were  brought  from  one 
of  the  temples  on  Delos  to  serve  again 
for  a  similar  purpose.  Beneath  the 
church  the  vaults  were  teeming  with  pil- 
grims, for  here  is  the  tvpeaiq^  the  holies 
of  holies,  where  the  miracle-working 
picture  was  found.  Around  the  court- 
yard, which  covers  above  an  acre,  were 
receptacles  for  the  human  beings  here 
assembled.  The  silversmiths  all  around 
were  driving  a  rattling  trade,  selling  sil- 
ver legs,  arms,  eyes,  houses,  hearts, 
steamers,  cows,  as  tributes  of  thankful- 
ness to  be  hung  in  the  church  by  some 
pilgrim  whose  safety  from  disaster  came 
under  any  of  these  heads.  They  sold 
their  wares  just  as  Demetrius  the  silver- 
smith sold  his  to  the  worshippers  at  the 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

Friday  was  the  great  day  of  the  feast, 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  event  the  45,000 
pilgrims  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excitement.  Crowds  flocked  to 
the  church,  which  it  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  enter.  Three  commissaries  sat  at 
desks  close  to  the  door  collecting  the 
offerings  of  the  faithful  ;  my  friend 
asljed  me  to  sit  by  his  side  for  a  time 
and  watch  the  haul — jewelry,  embroid- 
ery,  silver  ornaments,   bread,  cakes  of 


beeswax,  money  of  all  nations — nothing 
seemed  to  come  amiss.  The  money  was 
consigned  to  coffers  beneath  the  desks, 
and  men  were  in  attendance  with  baskets 
to  carry  off  the  bulkier  articles.  In  re- 
turn for  their  offerings  each  person  re- 
ceived a  candle,  which  he  lighted,  and 
during  the  burning  of  this  he  supposed 
himself  more  likely  to  receive  benefit 
from  the  healing  exhalations  which  they 
say  rise  from  the  vaults  below  through 
iron  gratings. 

Twenty  thousand  pounds,  my  friend 
told  me,  were  considered  below  the 
average  sum  realized  at  one  of  these 
feasts  when  all  the  cheating  was  done, 
for  of  course  there  is  much  of  this,  and 
the  post  of  commissary  is  one  keenly 
contested  for.  The  priests  grow  rich, 
and  so  do  the  inhabitants  of  Tenos. 
Yet,  after  all,  they  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  with  their  20,000/.  Orphanages 
are  maintained,  as  well  as  charities  of 
various  other  sorts  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  panegyris  at  Tenos. 

The  shrine  of  Tenos  is  reckoned  es- 
pecially beneficial  to  the  eyes.  Blind 
men,  women,  and  children  stay  for  hours 
with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  gratings 
through  which  the  healing  vapor  is  sup- 
posed to  ascend  from  the  vaults  below. 
Perhaps  the  priests,  when  they  con- 
cocted this  programme  for  the  sufferers, 
had  been  reading  that  passage  in  Aris- 
tophanes which  recommends  a  plaster  of 
Tenos  garlic  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  for 
Tenos  is  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of 
its  garlic,  and  the  exhalations  from  the 
crowded  vaults  were  redolent  with  the 
odor  of  the  herb. 

It  was  a  fine  starry  night,  and  the 
thousand  of  little  oil  lamps  which 
decorated  the  church  and  its  steeple 
rivalled  the  lights  of  the  celestial 
hemisphere  in  their  twinklings.  Pa- 
tience, assisted  now  and  again  by  an  in- 
genious push,  enabled  me  to  get  inside 
and  witness  the  weird  sights  in  the 
church.  Men  and  women  were  there 
grovelling  on  their  knees  ;  cripples,  blind 
and  halt,  were  imploring  the  favor  of  the 
Madonna  ;  further  on,  a  woman,  after 
standing  ominously  still  for  a  while,  as 
if  contemplating  the  scene,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  religious  frenzy.  She 
shrieked,  she  threw  her  arms  about,  and 
was  carried  out  in  wild  hysteria.  This 
frenzy  was  most   infectious,   and  pres- 
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ently  the  whole  church  was  full  of  hid- 
eous yells  and  maddened  suppliants  who 
are  supposed  when  in  this  state  to  be 
under  the  special  influence  of  the  deity. 
Up  in  the  gallery  of  the  church  crowds 
were  collected  with  their  beds,  their  car- 
pets, their  cooking  utensils,  for  this  por- 
tion of  the  church  had  been  given  up  as 
a  lodging  house  to  those  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  find  room  ;  luckier  still  were 
those  who  could  find  a  few  inches  of 
ground  on  which  to  lay  their  bed 
down  in  the  vault  beneath,  for  in  the 
evpeoig  they  think  they  breath  sacred 
air.  This  vault  or  crypt  is  low,  but  little 
higher  than  a  tall  man's  stature,  and  the 
denseness  of  the  atmosphere  was  intense- 
ly stifling.  Close  to  me  as  I  entered 
were  three  blind  men  holding  on  to  one 
another,  groaning  and  striking  their 
breasts;  behind  them  was  a  sinister  form, 
which  barked,  as  it  were,  not  able  to 
speak,  and  wriggled  at  my  feet  like  a 
fish.  Further  on  was  a  poor  girl  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption,  leaning  for 
support  on  her  sister.  A  Greek  islander 
has  a  horror  of  this  disease  ;  he  believes 
that  four  eriniiys  stand  at  each  corner  of 
the  room  in  which  the  sufferer  dies, 
ready  to  pounce  upon  a  survivor.  An  old 
man  on  all  fours  hindered  my  progress  ; 
and  close  to  him  a  madman  stood 
ominously  still.  A  damsel,  stretched 
on  the  knee  of  her  mother,  was  relating, 
like  Ophelia,  in  subdued  and  mysteri- 
ous voice,  some  secret  of  her  distraught 
brain,  while  her  mother  offered  up  a 
never-ceasing  prayer  to  the  all-healing 
Madonna.  It  was  piteous  to  look  at  a 
noble  form  leaning  against  the  wall  ;  she 
had  a  Greek  type  of  countenance  ;  her 
hair  was  black,  and  hung  in  rich  tresses 
down  her  back  ;  her  eyes  were  almond- 
shaped,  her  nose  straight  ;  she  seemed 
like  a  sister  of  the  Carjatides  ;  but  alas  ! 
like  them  she  was  deaf.  I  advanced 
and  found  myself  before  a  hole  which 
led  into  an  inner  vault,  and  thence 
another  opened  out,  but  I  could  stand 
no  more.  Sick  and  faint,  I  reached  the 
open  air  after  a  struggle  with  the  pil- 
grims, who  were  eagerly  pushing  in  with 
their  little  tin  phials  which  they  had 
bought  outside  to  fill  with  water  from 
the  sacred  stream  ;  others  too  were  buy- 
ing consecrated  oil  from  the  priests, 
which  they  poured  into  the  eyes  of  their 
children,  and  which  they  were  going  to 


take  home  in  little  tins  to  their  friends 
who  could  not  come. 

The  priests  were  making  piles  of 
money  down  here  by  tlie  sale  of  oil  and 
water,  by  the  administration  of  the  holy 
services  of  their  church,  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  so  forth.  They  were 
worming  their  way  among  the  sufferers, 
comforting  the  excited,  and  exciting  the 
weak-minded.  Here  the  crowd  was 
prepared  to  pass  the  night,  as  it  had 
already  passed  several,  with  their  mat- 
tresses wedged  tightly  one  against  the 
other,  regardless  of  the  poisonous 
vapors  around  them.  Several  babies,  I 
heard  afterward,  were  killed  in  the 
crush,  and  I  wondered  if  the  Madonna's 
healing  power  could  avert  the  sickness 
which  must  arise  from  the  pestilential 
stench. 

A  Greek  crowd  is  imaginative,  witty, 
full  of  fun.  One  party  of  pilgrims 
jested  with  another,  and  the  greatest 
good  nature  prevailed.  A  suitable 
enigma  was  asked  in  my  hearing  amid 
peals  of  laughter.  Twelve  oxen,  four 
rakes,  150  reapers,  and  the  crop  was 
only  three  bushels  of  corn  ?  The  an- 
swer proved  it  to  be  a  sort  of  religious 
joke,  treasured  doubtless  for  the  occa- 
sion. Twelve  apostles,  four  evangelists, 
and  150  Psalms,  teach   us  about  a  Trin- 

Down  in  the  town  quite  another  scene 
greeted  us.  Those  pilgrims  who  had 
effected  their  cure  or  done  their  devo- 
tions were  enjoying  themselves  vastly  iu 
the  cafts.  Dancing  was  the  order  of  the 
night — those  curious  weird  dances  of  the 
Greek  islands.  For  example,  there  was 
the  ovprog,  a  wavy  .line  of  five  or  six 
women,  hand  in  hand,  and  led  by  a 
handkerchief  held  by  one  man,  whose 
acrobatic  executions  were  wonderful  to 
behold.  Then  there  was  the  rapid  dance 
performed  by  rows  of  men  with  their 
arms  around  each  other's  shoulders,  four 
steps  backward,  four  forward,  with 
pointed  toe,  first  slowly,  with  the  pace 
increased  till  I  was  almost  dazzled  by  its 
rapidity.  One  noted  dancer  performed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  others  who  were 
tired  ;  he  turned  somersaults  in  his 
white  fustanello  ;  he  brandished  knives 
in  an  alarming  manner  as  he  rushed  to 
and  fro  ;  altogether  he  was  a  terrible 
performer,  an  Albanian  Greek  from  the 
mainland  mountains,  they  said. 
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One  of  the  feast  days  I  devoted  to  a 
ride  over  the  island,  and  left  the  pil- 
grims to  their  devotions  and  their  games. 
Arid  mountains  rose  straight  above  the 
town,  vineyards  would  cover  part  of 
them  later  on  in  the  year  ;  but  just  then 
all  was  brown,  a  relief  after  the  exceeding 
whiteness  of  the  town.  Its  houses  were 
all  white,  the  churches  and  their  three- 
storied  minarets  were  white,  and  a 
colored  carpet,  a  rug  hung  over  a  bal- 
cony, yellow  doors,  and  yellow  Venetian 
blinds,  was  all  that  relieved  their  mo- 
notony. 

Immediately  my  eye  was  caught  by 
the  great  characteristic  of  Tenos,  namely 
the  dove-cots.  Every  field  has  one, 
and  curious  objects  they  are,  with  brick 
placed  criss-cross  for  holes,  and  quaint 
imitations  of  doves  on  the  eaves. 
Below  each  is  a  room  for  the  agricult- 
ural implements  of  the  husbandman  who 
owns  the-,  field,  and  the  birds  swarm 
around.  Is  Tenos  sacred  to  Venus  ?  I 
thought  ;  and  then  a  strange  parallel  oc- 
curred to  me.  Surely  Delos  was  cele- 
brated for  its  doves  in  ancient  days,  and 
here  they  were  again  a  specialty  of 
another  Panhellenic  shrine.  Some  of 
the  dove-cots  are  excessively  pretty 
when  the  clay  soil  which  is  placed  on 
their  roofs  has  streaked  them  with  orange 
and  yellow,  and  when  the  little  chapel, 
with  perhaps  ancient  pillars,  at  its  en- 
trance, is  joined  to  them,  for  every 
proprietor  in  Tenos  possesses  a  chapel 
as  well  as  a  dove-cot  on  his  holding, 
and  they  are  often  side  by  side. 

Tenos  is  especially  noted  for  its 
winds,  as  we  experienced  to  our  cost. 
A  legend  still  tell%  you  that  the  winds 
live  in  caves  on  the  north  of  the  island. 
They  tell  you,  too,  that  Michael  the 
archangel  once  slew  here  two  refractory 
north  winds  and  placed  pillars  on  their 
tombs,  one  of  which  rocks  when  the 
north  wind  blows.  This  proves  the  sur- 
vival of  the  old  legend  of  Hercules,  as 
also  in  Chios  at  the  southern  point  of 
the  island  exists  a  colossal  white  rock, 
which  the  inhabitants  tell  you  was  hurled 
by  Samson  against  God,  a  legend  quite 
Titanic  in  its  origin. 

Crowning  the  loftiest  summit  of 
Tenos  is  the  old  Venetian  town  and 
fortress  of  Exuburgo.  The  ruined  and 
now  deserted  town  is  built  around  a  rock 
covered     with     orange-colored    lichen  ; 


two  churches  with  curious  steeples, 
half  Oriental,  half  Italian,  recall  the 
memories  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 
Everything  is  now  delivered  up  to  the 
jackals  and  a  raven  or  two,  not  a  house 
has  a  roof  on  ;  the  cellars  are  full  of 
water  and  lovely  maiden-hair  ;  but  still 
the  streets  are  visible,  and  the  size  and 
importance  of  the  Venetian  colony  is 
attested  by  its  ruins.  A  superb  view  on 
the  summit  repays  the  climb.  Every 
one  of  the  Cyclades  is  spread  out  like  a 
map  at  one's  feet — rocky  Naxos  and 
Paros — all  quite  distinct  ;  with  a  clear 
sky,  even  the  distant  Sporades  may  be 
seen,  and,  scarcely  any  distance  away, 
lies  the  sacred  speck  of  ancient  worship, 
Delos  ;  behind  the  spectator  Andros 
seemed  to  join  itself  to  Tenos,  and 
Euboea  close  to  that,  with  its  snowy 
mountain  peaks  hugging  the  mainland 
of  Greece. 

The  village  of  Loutra  has  many  in- 
terests ;  principal  among  them  is  the 
nunnery,  which  an  English  lady.  Miss 
Leeves,  has  established  in  this  remote 
corner  of  the  earth,  for  from  old  Vene- 
tian days  Roman  Catholicism  has  been 
strong  on  Tenos.  Miss  Leeves  lived 
once  in  Euboea  with  her  brother  and 
his  wife,  but  in  1856  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leeves  and  their  child  were  murdered, 
and  the  sister  removed  to  Tenos.  In  a 
quiet  valley  to  the  north  of  Tenos,  Miss 
Leeves  has  assembled  thirty-three  nuns, 
and  fifty-five  young  Greek  ladies  are 
educated  under  her  roof. 

Furthermore,  Loutra  deserves  a  visit 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  quaint,  and 
over  the  door  of  each  house  there  is  a 
curiously  carved  fanlight,  semi-circular 
and  in  marble  ;  in  different  compart- 
ments of  these  are  represented  doves, 
horses,  ships,  palm-trees,  according  to 
the  taste  or  occupation  of  the  owner. 
Now  and  again,  too,  you  come  across 
an  Italian  escutcheon  over  a  door, 
the  last  trace  left  of  the  builder,  while 
on  the  door-step  may  be  sitting  a  Greek 
mother,  spinning  away  as  she  sings  her 
vavapiafia,  or  lullaby,  to  her  child, 
which  she  rocks  with  one  foot  in  a 
cradle  improvised  out  of  a  kneading 
trough. 

Tenos  is  but  a  bare  gloomy  island  after 
all.  Its  only  foliage  is  a  casual  wide- 
spreading  fig-tree  ;  it^  is  fertile,  and  its 
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numerous  white  villages  seem  prosper- 
ous ;  but  if  it  were  not  for  the  panegyris 
no  one  would  come  to  the  island. 
Future  generations  will  look  upon  it  as 
we  now  look  on  Delos,  as  a  great  centre 
of  Hellenic  life.  The  work  is  going  on 
quietly  as  in  former  ages  ;  the  bond  of 
Hellenism  is  strengthened  and  expanded 
year  by  year  by  this  national  concourse. 

How  bustling  it  seemed  to  dive  into 
the  mass  of  pilgrims  again  after  the 
journey  over  the  mountains  ;  the  going 
to  and  fro  had  never  ceased  ;  the  stifling 
atmosphere,  the  hubbub  and  the  din, 
seemed  intensified  by  the  contrast  of 
the  quiet  valleys,  and  we  shuddered  as 
we  thought  of  our  journey  home,  packed 
tightly  with  sea-sick  pilgrims. 

Everything  culminated  in  the  Friday's 
procession,  when  the  mystic  picture  was 
borne  through  the  town,  down  to  the 
harbor,  and  taken  on  a  complimentary 
visit  to  each  church  v,^ith  all  the  pomp 
and  display  that  could  be  mustered. 
The  sea  of  men  rolled  beneath  me  this 
time,  for  I  had  secured  a  seat  for  the 
occasion  oa  a  balcony,  and  as  it  went 
past  it  looked  like  a  carpet  sparkling 
with  every  color — gold-embroidered 
tunics,  snow-white  fustanelli,  gorgeously 
embroidered  skirts  and  vests  from  Asia 
sparkling  with  gold  and  silver  coins  ; 
rich  furs,  and  the  more  humble  green 
and  blue  dresses  of  the  islanders 
mingled  with  a  tinge  of  gaudy  parasols 
and  tall  hats  from  the  more  civilized 
Athens. 
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"EpXF.Tai  tpXETUL  was  heard  on  all 
sides  in  a  dull  murmur  ;  the  ])rocession 
was  coming,  and  the  crowd  solemnly 
divided  so  as  to  make  a  passage  for  the 
priests.  Bombs  exploded  with  loud 
noise,  bells  pealed,  and  on  the  steps  of 
the  sanctuary  the  priests  were  mar- 
shalled in  rich  vestments,  carrying  ban- 
ners around  the  holy  diMv.  Every  one 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  lowered 
his  head  as  it  passed  ;  and  then  when  it 
was  gone  the  murmur  and  the  row  again 
increased — the  sacred  ceremony  was 
over.  Down  by  the  harbor,  in  the 
agora,  a  prayer  was  held,  the  crowd 
shouted  ^?/T6j,  and  the  picture  was  taken 
back  to  its  home. 

After  midday  the  steamers  sailed 
away,  crowded  with  eager  struggling 
pilgrims — hungry,  sleepy,  worn-out 
wretches,  for  the  most  part,  after  the 
week's  dissipation  ;  but  first  of  all  the 
wide-winged  report  of  miracles  was  let 
out  among  them.  They  did  not  see  the 
happy  cured  ones— these  were  kept  back 
wisely,  no  doubt,  under  the  excuse  that 
the  excitement  of  being  exposed  to  the 
adm.iration  and  wonder  of  so  great  a 
crowd  might  be  too  much  for  their 
nerves,  but  printed  accounts  of  miracles 
wrought  were  handed  to  each  pilgrim  as 
he  went,  no  matter  if  it  were  the  same 
list  that  was  given  to  him  the  year  be- 
fore ;  he  took  it  home  to  read  10  his 
friends,  who  became  all  the  more  eager 
to  visit  so  marvellous  a  shrine  on  the 
following  year.  — Macmillan's  Magazine. 


THE  RELATION  OF  DARWINISM  TO  OTHER  BRANCHES  OF  SCIENCE.* 


BY  ROBERT  S.  BALL,  ASTRONOMER  ROYAL  OF  IRELAND. 


It  was  in  the  year  1831  that  a  naval 
expedition  sailed  from  Devonport. 
That  expedition  consisted  of  a  single 
vessel,  Her  Majesty's  ship  Beagle,  a 
ten-gun  brig  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Fitzroy,  R.N.  The  Beagle  was  a 
stout  old  wooden  ship,  destined  on  this 
occasion  for  a  most  pacific  enterprise. 
Her  duty  was  to  survey  parts  of  the 
coast  of  South  America  and  some 
islands  in   the   Pacific,   and  to  carry   a 

*  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Midland  In.sti- 
tute,  Birmingham,  on  November  20th,  1882. 


chain  of  chronometrical  measurements 
round  the  world.  Five  years  later  the 
Beagle  returned  from  this  cruise,  and 
thus  brought  to  a  close  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  voyages  that  can  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  the  British  navy.  Now, 
why  was  the  cruise  of  the  Beagle  of  such 
unparalleled  importance  ?  There  have 
been  many  other  surveying  expeditions 
quite  as  successful.  No  doubt  the  mem- 
orable voyage  of  the  Challenger  accom- 
plished much  more  surveying  than  the 
voyage  of  the  Beagle.  But  we  are  grad- 
ually learning   that  even  such  achiev 
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ments  as  those  of  the  Challenger  must 
sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle.  I  would 
rather  liken  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle  to 
the  immortal  voyage  of  Columbus.  In 
each  case  a  new  world  was  discovered. 

When  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle  was 
planned,  the  captain  expressed  a  wish 
that  some  scientific  observer  should  join 
the  expedition.  A  young  naturalist, 
eager  to  see  the  glories  of  the  tropics, 
volunteered  his  services  and  was  ac- 
cepted. He  sailed  in  the  ship.  For 
the  whole  five  years  he  diligently  sought 
every  opportunity  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  nature.  He  pondered  on  that  knowl- 
edge when  he  came  home.  He  added 
to  it  by  further  observation  and 
matured  it  by  careful  thought.  After 
many  years  of  labor  and  of  thought  the 
naturalist  of  the  Beagle  produced  a 
book.  The  name  of  the  book  was  the 
"  Origin  of  Species,"  the  name  of  the 
author  was  Charles  Darwin. 

The  "  Origin  of  Species"  appeared 
when  I  was  a  student  in  college,  and  I 
can  recall  at  this  day  the  intense  delight 
with  which  I  read  it.  I  was  an  in- 
stantaneous convert  to  the  new  doc- 
trines, and  I  have  felt  their  influence  so 
much  during  all  my  subsequent  life  that 
I  have  ventured  to  choose  this  subject 
as  the  one  on  which  to  address  you  this 
evening.  And  here  let  me  hasten  to 
anticipate  an  objection.  It  is  in  the 
domain  of  natural  history  that  the  great 
achievements  of  Darwin  have  been 
wrought.  It  might  be  urged  that  the 
discussion  of  such  a  subject  lay  within 
the  province  of  biologists  or  of  geologists, 
but  could  hardly  be  considered  a  legiti- 
mate enterprise  for  those  whose  studies 
led  them  in  other  directions.  But  this 
is  a  view  from  which  I  dissent.  I  can- 
not admit  the  "  Origin  of  Species"  to 
be  the  exclusive  property  of  biologists. 
In  a  more  capacious  view  of  the  subject 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  doctrine  of 
Evolution  is  of  the  very  loftiest  signifi- 
cance, and  soars  far  above  the  distinc- 
tion between  one  science  and  another  to 
which  we  are  accustomed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  wondrous 
change  that  is  taking  place,  I  might 
almost  say  that  has  taken  place,  in 
the  popular  estimate  of  the  Darwinian 
theory.  It  has  been  well  said  that  a 
new    theory   has   often  to  run  through 


three  different  phases.  In  the  first 
place,  everyone  exclaims  that  the  theory 
is  not  true  ;  then  it  is  urged  that  the 
theory  is  contrary  to  religion  ;  and, 
lastly,  that  everybody  knew  it  long  ago. 
The  great  doctrine  of  natural  selection 
promulgated  by  Darwin  has  run  through 
these  courses.  At  its  first  publication 
it  was  received  with  an  outburst  of  in- 
credulity among  the  unthinking  part  of 
the  community.  Every  one  recollects 
the  denunciations  it  received  and  the 
ridicule  which  the  new  doctrine  had  to 
encounter.  But  the  theory  of  Darwin 
has  survived  that  stage.  It  has  also  sur- 
vived the  attacks  of  those  who  denounce 
the  theory  as  contrary  to  religion.  The 
truth  inherent  in  the  principles  of  Dar- 
win has  quietly  brushed  aside  such  op- 
position, and  now  we  hear  but  little  of 
it.  The  funeral  of  Darwin  at  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  must  be  regarded  as  mark- 
ing a  momentous  epoch  in  the  history  of 
thought.  That  the  great  doctrine  would 
some  day  be  accepted  was  a  necessary 
truth,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
who  recollects  the  publication  of  the 
"  Origin  of  Species"  could  then  have 
anticipated  the  enormous  change  in  edu- 
cated opinion  which  the  next  quarter  of 
a  century  was  to  disclose.  Still  less 
likely  would  it  have  seemed  that  the 
whole  nation  would  have  so  far  acknowl- 
edged Darwin  that  with  one  accord 
they  demanded  that  his  remains  should 
be  interred  in  the  national  mausoleum. 

Darwin  has  worked  out  one  of  the 
most  splendid  details  in  the  history  of 
the  universe.  His  methods  and  his 
theory  have  intimate  connections  with 
other  branches  of  science,  and  some  of 
these  it  is  our  object  to  consider  in  this 
discourse.  In  particular  I  propose  to 
sketch  the  position  which  the  Darwinian 
theory  occupies  with  reference  to  a  cele- 
brated branch  of  astronomical  specula- 
tion. 

The  sun  is  hot  and  the  sun  is  pouring 
forth  heat.  Now  heat,  we  know,  is 
capable  of  measurement  ;  quantities  of 
heat  can  be  measured  as  accurately  as 
tons  of  coal.  The  daily  outflow  of  heat 
from  the  sun  is  as  measurable  a  quan- 
tity as  the  daily  outflow  of  gas  from 
the  gas-works.  The  total  amount  of 
heat  which  the  sun  pours  forth  cannot, 
it  is  true,  be  very  accurately  estimated 
by  our  present  knowledge.     All  that  we 
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are  here  concerned  to  know  is  that  it  is 
of  the  most  stupendous  magnitude. 
Even  the  daily  consumption  of  the  sun's 
heat  by  the  earth  is  enormous  ;  but  that 
is  only  a  minute  fraction,  less,  indeed, 
than  tlie  2coo-millionth  part  of  the  total 
torrent  which  pours  from  the  sun.  Sir 
John  Herschel  gave  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  splendid  extravagance  of 
the  sun's  daily  expenditure.  Suppose, 
he  said,  that  a  cylindrical  glacier  of 
ice,  45  miles  in  diameter,  were  to  be  ia- 
cessantly  darted  into  the  sun  with  the 
velocity  of  light,  about  180,000  miles  in 
a  second,  the  entire  of  this  ice  would  be 
continuously  liquefied  by  the  daily  radia- 
tion of  heat. 

It  is  a  momentous  question  to  inquire 
what  replenishes  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or 
whether  the  sun's  heat  is  ever  replenished 
at  all.  Mark  the  significant  conse- 
quence which  is  at  issue.  If  the  sun 
be  not  replenished,  then  its  heat  must 
gradually  wane.  Various  sources  of 
replenishment  have  been  suggested.  It 
would  be  leaving  my  present  subject  too 
far  on  one  side  to  attempt  to  discuss  this 
subject  in  any  detail,  but  I  must  briefly 
indicate  the  resolutions  that  have  been 
proposed.  Every  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  pleasing  phenomenon  of  shoot- 
ing stars  which  dash  into  our  air  with  a 
train  of  light  and  sparks.  Every  shoot- 
ing star  is  thus  a  source  of  heat  :  the 
heat  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  the 
air  against  the  rapidly  moving  body. 
The  shooting  stars  fall  into  the  earth's 
atmosphere  by  thousands  and  by  mill- 
ions. It  is  believed  that  they  fall  into 
the  sun  in  vastly  greater  numbers.  They 
must  rain  in  on  the  sun  with  a  profusion 
corresponding  to  his  vast  surface,  and 
with  a  velocity  corresponding  to  his  in- 
tense power  of  attraction.  Each  shoot- 
ing star  develops  vastly  more  heat  at 
its  plunge  into  the  sun  than  it  would 
have  done  had  it  fallen  upon  the  earth. 
The  heat  derived  from  all  the  shooting 
stars  which  fall  upon  the  earth  is 
utterly  insignificant,  but  it  may  be  that 
the  heat  from  the  torrent  of  shooting 
stars  which  rain  in  upon  the  sun  is  not  in- 
significant. It  may  reach  very  large  pro- 
portions. Some  have,  indeed,  supposed 
that  the  influx  of  heat  to  the  sun  from 
the  perennial  showers  of  shooting  stars  is 
adequate  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
heat  which  the  sun  sustains  by  his  in- 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVIII.,  No.  6 


cessant  radiation.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  view  can  be  even  approximately 
correct.  No  one  will  deny  that  the 
descent  of  meteors  contributes  sojhc  heat 
to  the  sun  ;  but  what  we  do  deny  is, 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  thus  acquired 
is  at  all  comparable  with  the  colossal 
daily  expenditure.  The  whole  question 
is  to  a  great  extent  merely  one  of  calcu- 
la4ion.  It  can  be  shown  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  meteors  would  suffice,  but 
that  (piantity  is  enormously  great.  If 
the  sun  swallowed  up  every  century  a 
mighty  host  of  meteors  so  numerous  and 
so  heavy  that  their  collective  mass  was 
equal  to  that  of  our  entire  earth,  then 
the  view  I  am  attempting  to  confute 
would  be  maintained.  But  a  little 
consideration  will  show  that  the  exist- 
ence of  so  mighty  a  quantity  of  meteoric 
matter  as  this  would  require  lies  far 
beyond  all  reasonable  probablity.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  sun 
could  only  absorb  each  year  a  little 
small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of 
meteors  that  are  roaming  through  the 
system.  If,  therefore,  the  meteors  were 
as  abundant  as  this  supposition  would 
require,  the  whole  solar  system  would 
teem  with  them  to  an  incredible  ex- 
tent. It  therefore  seems  certain  that 
the  heat  of  the  sun  cannot  be  entirely 
sustained  by  the  influx  of  meteoric 
matter. 

If  the  sun  were  merely  like  a  vast  in- 
candescent mass  of  stone  or  of  metal,  it 
would  cool  at  the  rate  of  5°  or  10°  a 
year.  A  few  thousand  years  would  re- 
duce it  to  such  a  degree  that  it  would  no 
longer  be  the  source  of  light  and  of  heat, 
which  it  certainly  has  been  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  At  first  sight  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  result  at  which  we  have 
arrived  is  paradoxical,  but  this  is  not 
really  the  case.  I  cannot  now  attempt 
to  go  fully  into  the  matter.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  state  generally  that  the  sun 
is  really  parting  with  its  heat,  but  that 
the  rate  at  which  heat  is  lost  is  affected 
by  a  special  and  very  remarkable  prop- 
erty. As  the  sun  loses  heat  it  contracts, 
and  in  the  act  of  contraction  heat  is 
developed.  The  heat  thus  developed 
ekes  out  the  sun's  resources,  so  that 
the  losses  due  to  radiation  are  partly 
compensated.  The  result  of  the  whole 
inquiry  can  be  very  easily  stated,  and  it 
embraces  a  truth  of  which  it  is  difficult 
52 
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to  overestimate  the  importance.  The 
sun  possesses  a  certain  quantity  of  heat 
or  of  energy,  and  that  energy  is  being 
gradually  wasted  in  the  depths  of  space. 
It  would  not  perhaps  be  true  to  say  that 
the  sun  is  at  present  actually  falling  in 
temperature.  If  the  sun  be  actually 
gaseous,  it  may  strangely  enough  be  get- 
ting hotter  instead  of  colder,  so  long  as 
it  remains  gaseous  ;  but,  however  we 
look  at  the  question,  there  is  one  state- 
ment which  admits  of  r>o  doubtful  inter- 
pretation-— as  the  heat  is  radiated  away, 
so  the  particles  which  form  the  sun's  mass 
are  drawn  more  and  more  closely  to- 
gether. The  total  mass  of  the  sun — its 
weight  as  placed  in  a  scale — cannot 
decrease,  but  the  bulk  which  the  sun  oc- 
cupies must  decrease  and  is  at  this  mo- 
ment decreasing,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  will  continue  to  decrease  until  the' 
sun  is  one  hard  mass  of  matter  be- 
numbed with  the  cold  of  space. 

It  is  true  that  the  process  of  shrink- 
ing is  very  slow  ;  it  is  so  slow  that  we 
cannot  measure  with  our  telescopes  the 
decrease  in  the  sun's  bulk,  but  we  can 
calculate  what  the  alteration  in  the  sun's 
bulk  must  be  in  order  to  supply  the 
daily  radiation  of  heat.  The  change  is 
but  very  small  when  we  consider  the 
present  size  of  the  sun.  At  the  present 
moment  the  sun  has  a  diameter  of 
860,000  miles.  Each  year  this  diameter 
decreases  by  about  220  feet  ;  this  de- 
crease is  always  taking  place  ;  the  proc- 
ess is  never  reversed  ;  it  is  not  periodic 
like  so  many  other  phenomena  of  nat- 
ure ;  in  time  the  result  must  becom.e 
of  overwhelming  importance.  The  sun's 
career  as  a  source  of  light  and  heat  is 
ultimately  doomed  to  extinction.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  sun  cannot  radi- 
ate enough  heat  to  maintain  life  on  the 
earth  for  a  period  of  10,000,000  years 
more. 

I  must  not  linger  any  longer  on  this 
subject,  which  would  indeed  require  not 
one,  but  several  lectures  for  adequate 
treatment.  In  particular  I  am  obliged 
to  pass  by  without  discussion  the  re- 
markable theory  lately  put  forward  by 
Sir  C.  W.  Siemens  in  the  hope  of  re- 
trieving the  sun's  reputation  as  a  spend- 
thrift. Coming  from  an  authority  of 
such  justly-deserved  repute,  this  theory 
has  naturally  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention.     It  is  incumbent    on  me  to 


mention  it  here,  because,  if  this  theory 
should  be  ultimately  found  to  be  true, 
the  views  previously  entertained  as  to 
the  dissipation  of  the  sun's  energy  would 
require  the  most  profound  modification. 
I  have  given  this  theory  the  attention 
which  anything  coming  from  an  author 
of  such  eminence  must  merit,  but  it  has 
failed  to  convince  me,  and  I  still  remain 
of  the  opinion  usually  held  before  its 
publication. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  diameter 
of  the  sun  was  four  miles  greater  than  it 
is  at  present.  One  thousand  years  ago 
the  diameter  of  the  sun  was  forty  miles 
greater  than  it  is  at  present.  Ten  thou- 
sand years  ago  the  diameter  of  the  sun 
was  400  miles  greater  than  it  is  now. 
The  advent  of  man  upon  the  earth  took 
place  no  doubt  a  long  time  ago,  but 
in  the  history  of  the  earth  the  advent  of 
man  is  a  comparatively  recent  phenome- 
non. Yet  it  seems  certain  that  when 
man  first  trod  our  planet,  the  diameter 
of  the  sun  must  have  been  many  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  many  thousands,  of  miles 
greater  than  it  is  at  present.  We  must 
not,  however,  overestimate  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  statement.  The  diameter 
of  the  sun  is  at  present  860,000  miles, 
so  that  a  diminution  of  10,000  miles 
would  be  little  more  than  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  its  diameter.  If  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  were  to  shrink  to- 
morrow to  the  extent  of  10, coo  miles, 
the  change  would  not  be  appreciable  to 
common  observation,  though  even  a 
much  smaller  change  would  not  elude 
delicate  astronomical  measurement. 
The  world  on  which  the  primitive  man 
trod  was  certainly  illuminated  by  a 
larger  sun  than  that  which  now  shines 
upon  us.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  climates  must  have  been  much 
hotter  then  than  now.  The  question  of 
warmth  depends  upon  other  matters  as 
well  as  sunbeams,  so  that  we  must  be 
cautious  in  any  inferences  drawn  in  this 
way,  nor  are  any  such  inferences  needed 
for  our  present  purpose. 

But  we  must  not  stop  in  our  retro- 
spect at  the  epoch  even  of  primeval  man. 
We  must  go  back  earlier  and  earlier 
through  the  long  ages  of  the  geologists, 
and  back  again  still  further  to  the  earliest 
epochs,  when  life  first  began  to  dawn 
on  the  earth.  Still  we  find  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  law  of  the    sun's 
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decreasing  heat  is  not  still  maintained, 
and  thus,  as  far  as  our  present  knowl- 
edge goes,  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that 
the  sun  must  have  been  larger  and 
larger  the  further  our  retrospect  ex- 
tends. I  do  not  say  that  the  rate  at 
which  the  sun  changes  its  diameter  was 
then  the  same  as  the  four  miles  per  cen- 
tury which  is  an  approximation  to  its 
present  rate.  It  is  suf^cient  for  our 
purpose  that  the  sun  is  larger  and  larger 
the  further  we  peer  back  into  the  remote 
abyss  of  the  past.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  sun  must  have  been  twice  as 
large  as  it  is  at  present  ;  it  must  once 
have  been  three  times  as  large  ;  it  must 
once  have  been  ten  times  as  large.  How 
long  ago  that  was,  no  one  can  venture  to 
say.  It  would  be  rash  to  attempt  any  es- 
timate ;  but  we  cannot  stop  at  the  stage 
when  the  sun  was  even  ten  times  as  large 
as  it  is  at  present  ;  the  arguments  we 
have  used  will  still  apply  with  equal, 
if  not  greater,  force.  And,  looking  back 
earlier  still,  there  was  a  time  when  the 
sun  was  once  swollen  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  mighty  orbit  of  Neptune  itself 
would  be  merely  a  girdle  around  the  stu- 
pendous globe.  At  that  time  the  sun 
must  have  been  a  gaseous  mass  of  almost 
inconceivable  tenuity.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  earth  and  the  other 
planets  were  solid  bodies  deeply  buried 
in  the  vast  bulk  of  the  sun.  It  seems 
evident  that  the  planets  were  gaseous 
masses  in  those  ancient  days  and  undis- 
tinguishable  from  the  sun,  which  gave 
them  birth. 

We  are  now  able  to  make  an  attempt 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  solar  system, 
and  to  indicate  the  share  which  Darwin 
has  had  in  the  solution  of  the  noble 
problem.  We  do  not  inquire  how  the 
original  nebula  came  into  being  ;  our 
history  must  commence  with  the  actual 
existence  of  this  nebula.  There  is,  let 
it  be  confessed,  a  great  deal  of  obscurity 
still  clinging  to  the  subject.  Though 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  great  nebula 
once  existed,  we  cannot  with  much  con- 
fidence trace  out  the  method  by  which 
the  planets  were  actually  formed.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  thought  that  the 
nebula  must  have  been  originally  en- 
dowed with  a  certain  rotation.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  ;  indeed,  it 
would  be  infinitely  improbable  that  the 
nebula  should  not  have  had  some  rota- 


tion. As  the  nebula  began  to  radiate 
heat,  so  it  must  have  begun  to  con- 
tract ;  and  as  it  began  to  contract,  it 
began  to  rotate  more  rapidly.  This 
is  only  the  consecpience  of  a  well- 
known  dynamical  principle.  But  as 
the  nebula  spins  more  and  more  rap- 
idly, the  cohesion  of  its  parts  is  les- 
sened by  centrifugal  force.  The  mo- 
ment at  length  arrives  when  the  centrif- 
ugal force  detaches  a  fragment  of  the 
nebula.  The  process  of  condensation 
still  continues  both  in  the  fragment  and 
in  the  central  mass  ;  the  fragment 
changes  from  the  gaseous  state  to  the 
liquid,  perhaps  even  from  the  liquid  to 
the  solid,  and  thus  becomes  a  planet. 
Still  the  central  mass  condenses,  and 
spins  more  and  more  rapidly,  until  a 
rupture  again  takes  place  and  a  second 
planet  is  produced.  Again,  and  still 
again,  the  same  process  is  repeated, 
until  at  length  we  recognize  the  central 
mass  as  our  great  and  glorious  sun, 
diminished  by  incessant  contraction, 
though  still  vast  and  brilliantly  hot. 
One  of  the  lesser  fragments  which  he 
cast  off  has  consolidated  into  our  earth, 
while  other  fragments,  greater  and 
smaller,  have  formed  the  rest  of  the 
host  of  planets.  There  are  many 
features  in  the  planets  which  seem  to 
corroborate  this  view  of  their  origin. 
They  all  revolve  around  the  sun  in  the 
same  direction  ;  they  all  revolve  on 
their  own  axis  in  the  same  direction, 
that  direction  being  also  coincident  with 
the  sun's  rotation  on  its  axis.  Most 
astronomers  are  agreed  that  the  history 
of  the  solar  system  has  been  something  of 
the  kind  that  I  have  ventured  to  describe. 
Astronomers  were  thus  the  first  evolu- 
tionists ;  they  have  sketched  out  a 
majestic  scheme  of  evolution  for  the 
whole  solar  system,  and  now  they  are 
rejoiced  to  find  that  the  great  Doctrine 
of  Evolution  has  received  an  extension 
to  the  whole  domain  of  organic  life  by 
the  splendid  genius  of  Darwin. 

At  its  first  separation  from  the  shrink- 
ing central  nebula,  our  earth  was  prob- 
ably a  mass  of  glowing  gas,  of  incredibly 
greater  volume  than  it  is  at  present. 
Gradually  the  earth  parted  with  its  heat 
by  radiation,  and  commenced  to  shrink 
also.  The  temperature  was  so  high,  that 
iron  and  other  still  more  refractory  sub- 
stances were  actually  in  a  state  of  vapor, 
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but,  as  the  temperature  fell,  these  sub- 
stances could  not  remain  in  the  gaseous 
form  ;  they  condensed  first  into  liquids, 
these  liquids  coalesced  into  avast  central 
mass,  and  still  that  mass  went  on  cooling 
until  its  surface,  passing  through  the 
various  stages  of  incandescence,  sank  at 
length  to  a  temperature  comparatively- 
cool.  Still  the  earth  was  swathed  with 
a  deep  and  dense  mantle  of  air,  charged 
with  an  enormous  load  of  watery 
vapor  ;  but,  as  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  gradually  decreased,  at  length 
the  watery  vapors  were  condensed  and 
descended  to  form  the  oceans  with  which 
our  earth  is  so  largely  covered.  At  this 
point  the  functions  of  the  astronomer  are 
at  an  end  ;  he  has  traced  in  outline  the 
manufacture  of  the  earth  from  the  prime- 
val nebula  ;  he  has  accounted  for  its 
revolution  round  the  sun,  for  its  rotation 
on  its  axis  ;  he  has  accounted  for  the 
shape  of  the  earth  and  for  its  internal 
heat.  His  work  being  done,  he  now 
hands  over  the  continuance  of  the  his- 
tory to  the  biologist. 

The  lifeless  earth  is  the  canvas  on 
which  has  been  drawn  the  noblest  pict- 
ure wliich  modern  science  has  produced. 
It  is  Darwin  who  has  drawn  this 
picture.  He  has  shown  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  lifeless  earth  from  the  nebula 
is  but  the  prelude  to  an  organic  evolu- 
tion of  still  greater  interest  and  com- 
plexity. He  has  taken  up  the  history 
of  the  earth  at  the  point  where  the  as- 
tronomer left  it,  and  he  has  made  dis- 
coveries which  have  influenced  thought 
and  opinion  more  than  any  other  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made  for  cen- 
turies. We  here  encounter  a  very  cele- 
brated difficulty.  The  theory  of  Dar- 
win requires  life  to  begin  with,  but  how 
did  that  life  originate  ?  I  need  hardly 
remind  you  of  the  celebrated  contro- 
versy wliich  has  taken  place  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  has  been  contended  that  life 
can  never  be  produced  except  from  life  ; 
but  just  as  stoutly  has  the  opposite  view 
been  maintained.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  wondrous  and  complex  phe- 
nomena known  as  life  are  purely  mate- 
rial ?  Can  a  particle  of  matter  which 
consists  only  of  a  definite  number  of 
atoms  of  definite  chemical  composition 
manifest  any  of  those  characters  which 
characterize  life  ?  Take  as  an  extreme 
instance  the  brain  of  an  ant,  which  is 


not  larger  than  a  quarter  of  a  good-sized 
pin's  head.  It  would  require  a  volume 
to  describe  what  we  know  of  the  powers 
of  ants.  Huber  showed  this  long  ago, 
and  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  lately  re- 
minded us  of  it,  while  adding  further 
discoveries  of  his  own.  I  here  quote 
Darwin's  vivid  description  ;  but  it  is 
only  right  to  add  that  many  different 
species  of  ants  are  referred  to,  though 
included  under  the  common  designa- 
tion :  "  Ants  certainly  communicate  in- 
formation to  each  other,  and  several 
unite  for  the  same  work,  or  for  games  of 
play.  They  recognize  their  fellow-ants 
after  months  of  absence,  and  feel  sym- 
pathy for  each  other.  They  build  great 
edifices,  keep  them  clean,  clote  the  door 
in  the  evening,  and  post  sentries.  They 
make  roads  as  well  as  tunnels  under 
rivers,  and  temporary  bridges  over  them 
by  clinging  together.  They  collect  food 
for  the  community,  and  when  an  object 
too  large  for  entrance  is  brought  to  the 
nest,  they  enlarge  the  door,  and  after- 
ward build  it  up  again.  They  store  up 
seeds  of  which  they  prevent  the  germina- 
tion, and  which  if  damp  are  brought  to 
the  surface  to  dry.  They  keep  aphides 
and  other  insects  as  milch  cows.  They 
go  out  to  battle  in  regular  bands,  and 
freely  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  com- 
mon weal.  They  emigrate  according  to 
a  peculiar  plan.  They  capture  slaves. 
They  move  the  eggs  of  their  aphides,  as 
well  as  their  own  eggs  and  cocoons,  into 
warm  parts  of  the  nest,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  quickly  hatched.'"'^' 

Well  may  I)arwin  speak  of  the  brain 
of  an  ant  as  one  of  the  most  wondrous 
particles  of  matter  in  the  v/orld.  We 
are  apt  to  think  that  it  is  impossible  for 
so  minute  a  piece  of  matter  to  possess  the 
necessary  complexity  required  for  the 
discharge  of  such  elaborate  functions. 
The  microscope  will  no  doubt  show 
some  details  in  the  ant's  brain,  but  these 
fall  hopelessly  short  of  revealing  the  re- 
finement which  the  ant's  brain  must 
really  have.  The  microscope  is  not 
adequate  to  show  us  the  texture  of  mat- 
ter. It  has  been  one  of  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  modern  times  to  enable  us  to 
form  some  numerical  estimate  of  the  ex- 
quisite delicacy  of  the  fabric  which  we 
know  as  inert  matter.      Water,  or  air,  or 
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iron  may  be  divided  and  subdivided,  but 
the  process  cannot  be  carried  on  in- 
definitely. There  is  a  well-defined 
limit.  \Ve  are  even  able  to  make  some 
approximation  to  the  number  of  mole- 
cules in  a  given  mass  of  matter.  Sir  W. 
Thomson  has  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  atoms  in  a  cubic  inch  of  air  is  to 
be  expressed  by  the  number  3,  followed 
by  no  fewer  than  twenty  ciphers.  The 
brain  of  the  ant  doubtless  contains  more 
atoms  than  an  equal  volume  of  air  ;  but 
even  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  the  same, 
and  if  we  take  the  size  of  an  ant's  brain 
to  be  a  little  globe  one-thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  we  are  able  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  number  of  atoms  it 
must  contain.  The  number  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  writing  down  6,  and  follow- 
ing it  by  eleven  ciphers.  We  can  im- 
agine these  atoms  grouped  in  so  many 
various  ways  that  even  the  complexity  of 
the  ant's  brain  may  be  intelligible  when 
we  have  so  many  units  to  deal  with. 
An  illustration  will  perhaps  make  the 
argument  clearer.  Take  a  million  and 
a  half  of  little  black  marks,  put  them  in 
a  certain  order,  and  we  have  a  won- 
drous result — Darwin's  "  Descent  of 
Man."  This  book  merely  consists  of 
about  a  million  and  a  half  letters,  placed 
one  after  the  other  in  a  certain  order. 
Whatever  be  the  complexity  of  the  ant's 
brain,  it  is  still  hard  to  believe  that  it 
could  not  be  fully  described  in  400,000 
volumes,  each  as  large  as  Darwin's 
work.  Yet  the  number  of  molecules  in 
the  ant's  brain  is  at  least  400,000  times 
as  great  as  the  number  of  letters  in  the 
memorable  volume  in  question. 

It  would  seem  that  by  merely  studying 
the  behavior  of  an  infusion  of  hay  or  a 
tincture  of  turnips  in  a  test  tube,  we  do 
not  rise  to  the  full  magnificence  of  the 
problem  as  to  whether  life  can  have 
originated  on  the  globe  from  the  parti- 
cles of  inorganic  matter. 

Unusual,  indeed,  must  be  the  circum- 
stances which  will  have  brought  about 
such  a  combination  of  atoms  as  to  form 
the  first  organic  being.  But  great  events 
are  always  unusual.  Because  we  cannot 
repeatedly  make  an  organized  being  from 
inert  matter  in  our  test  tubes,  are  we  to 
say  that  such  an  event  can  never  once 
have  occurred  with  the  infinite  oppor- 
tunities of  nature  ?  We  have  in  nature 
the  most  varied  conditions  of  tempera- 


ture, of  pressure,  and  of  chemical  com- 
position. Every  corner  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  ocean  has  been  the  laboratory  in 
which  these  experiments  have  been  car- 
ried on.  It  IS  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  such  an  event  as  the  formation  of 
an  organized  being  shall  have  occurred 
often.  If  in  the  whole  course  of  mill- 
ions of  years  past  it  has  once  happened, 
either  on  the  land  or  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  that  a  group  of  atoms,  few  or 
many,  have  been  so  segregated  as  to 
have  the  power  of  assimilating  outside 
material,  and  the  power  of  producing 
other  groups  more  or  less  similar  to 
themselves,  then  we  have  no  more  de- 
mands to  make  on  the  "  Theory  of 
Spontaneous  Generation."  The  more 
we  study  the  actual  nature  of  matter  the 
less  improbable  will  it  seem  that  organic 
beings  should  have  so  originated.  One 
of  the  most  obvious  contrasts  between 
organic  and  inorganic  bodies  seems  to 
be  the  power  of  motion  often  inherent  in 
the  organized  body,  which  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  inorganic  body  ;  but  this 
is  really  a  superficial  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. Take  any  mass  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter, a  drop  of  water  or  a  grain  of  sand. 
Each  of  these  bodies  is  composed  of  a 
certain  number  of  ultimate  atoms.  We 
have  no  hope  that  we  shall  ever  have  a 
microscope  sufficiently  powerful  to 
detect  these  atoms  ;  but  we  nevertheless 
know  that  they  exist,  and  we  know 
several  of  their  properties.  We  know, 
for  instance,  that  even  in  solid  bodies 
these  particles  are  not  at  rest,  that  they 
are  in  rapid  and  ceaseless  motion,  even 
though  the  body  may  be  as  rigid  as  a 
diamond.  In  ultimate  analysis  we  see 
that  the  atoms  of  inorganic  matter  seem 
to  have  that  mobility  which  is  frequently 
noticed  as  a  characteristic  of  vital  action. 
A  mere  rearrangement  of  the  movements 
of  the  atoms  of  a  grain  of  sand  could 
confer  on  the  grain  of  sand  some  of  the 
attributes  of  an  organized  body. 

The  method  Darwin  adopted  is  of 
the  most  captivating  simplicity.  It  is 
doubtless  well  known  to  many  here,  and 
I  shall  glance  at  it  but  very  briefly. 
When  the  history  of  Science  in  our  cen- 
tury comes  to  be  written,  the  interest 
will  culminate  in  the  supreme  discovery 
of  Natural  Selection. 

There  are  so  many  modifying  circum- 
stances to  be  taken  into  account  that  it 
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is  not  often  easy  to  trace  the  actual 
course  of  natural  selection  ;  but  the 
leading  idea  is  so  simple  that,  once  it  is 
properly  stated,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
reasonable  person  can  refuse  his  assent. 
There  is  a  well-known  proverb,  "  as  like 
as  two  peas,"  and  at  a  superficial  glance 
two  peas  are  no  doubt  very  like  each 
other.  They  are  like  in  their  size, 
shape,  and  color  ;  they  are  like  in  their 
internal  structure  ;  but,  when  we  look 
closely  into  the  subject,  no  two  peas  are 
exactly  alike.  Take  any  two  peas  from 
a  sack,  and  after  a  brief  examination  you 
will  detect  innumerable  points  of  differ- 
ence. Weighed  in  a  careful  balance, 
they  have  not  the  same  actual  weight  ; 
gauged  with  a  pair  of  callipers,  they  have 
not  the  same  size  ;  and  these  differences 
extend  to  every  minute  part  of  the 
structure.  One  pea  will  have  more 
nourishment  stored  up  for  the  benefit  of 
the  future  plant.  Another  will  be  better 
able  to  resist  hurtful  influences.  That 
two  peas  should  be  so  absolutely  identi- 
cal in  every  feature  as  to  be  indistin- 
guishable is  an  impossibility,  or,  as  a 
mathematician  would  say,  the  chances 
are  infinitely  against  such  an  occur- 
rence ;  and  when  the  chances  are  such 
we  may  for  all  practical  purposes  con- 
sider them  as  non-existent.  If  we  find 
that  two  peas  are  never  really  alike, 
neither  shall  we  find  that  two  organisms 
of  any  kind  are  really  alike  when  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  minute  points  of  dis- 
tinction. A  shepherd  will  laugh  to 
scorn  the  idea  that  any  two  of  his  flock 
are  so  like  that  they  could  be  mistaken. 
Even  his  dog  knows  better  than  that. 
A  poultry  fancier  will  see  in  his  pets 
conspicuous  marks  of  difference  which 
are  barely  apparent  to  the  unskilled  eye. 
I  need  not  multiply  illustrations,  which 
will  occur  to  everybody  ;  the  innumer- 
able variety  of  roses  and  of  geraniums, 
of  apples  and  of  other  fruits,  will  show 
how  universal  is  the  law  of  variety 
among  all  the  productions  of  the  organic 
world. 

The  great  doctrine  of  natural  selection 
is  founded  upon  this  susceptibility  to 
variation.  Suppose  that  you  wish  to 
improve  the  peas  in  your  garden,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  do  so  in  a  few  years  in 
the  following  manner  :  Take  one  hun- 
dred peas,  sow  thenj  and  preserve  the 
seed.     You  will  have  some  thousands  of 


seeds,  but  no  two  peas  will  be  exactly 
alike  ;  pick  out  the  hundred  heaviest 
seeds  and  sow  them  again  next  season. 
You  will  have  a  crop  of  thousands,  from 
which  you  are  again  to  pick  out  the 
heaviest  hundred.  As  this  process  is 
repeated  year  by  year  you  will  find  that 
within  certain  limits  the  peas  are  gradu- 
ally increased  in  size  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  and  thus  it  is  that  im- 
proved varieties  can  be  artificially  estab- 
lished. The  success  of  this  process  de- 
pends merely  upon  taking  judicious 
advantage  of  the  variability  inherent  in 
the  organic  world.  This  we  may  call  an 
artificial  selection  as  opposed  to  the 
natural  selection. 

What  we  have  here  described  as  being 
produced  artificially  in  the  pea  is  going 
on  everywhere  on  the  grandest  scale  in 
nature.  Take  an  illustration  this  time 
from  animal  life  ;  and  I  choose,  as  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  instances, 
some  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
common  herring,  which  exists  in  such 
countless  myriads  in  our  oceans.  Those 
who  frequent  the  sea  are  well  acquainted 
with  certain  features  in  the  ^life  of  the 
herring.  The  herring  is  a  fish  deservedly 
prized  for  food,  but  it  is  not  only  man- 
kind that  are  fond  of  devouring  the  her- 
ring ;  a  similar  taste  is  widely  spread 
among  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
fishes  of  the  sea.  The  herring  has 
no  defence  from  innumerable  enemies 
but  his  agility  and  his  caution.  Around 
the  shoal  swarm  troops  of  porpoises, 
while  pollock  and  various  other  pred- 
atory fish  follow  the  shoal  wherever  they 
go  and  devour  the  herrings  in  count- 
less myriads.  The  female  herring  lays 
a  stupendous  quantity  of  eggs.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  only  a  very  minute 
fraction  of  these  eggs  ever  reach 
maturity.  If  only  one  per  cent  of  the 
eggs  grew  to  full  size  and  reproduced 
more  herrings,  the  herring  population  of 
the  sea  must  increase  manifold  every 
year.  This  cannot  always,  or  indeed 
often,  be  the  case,  and  we  are  thus 
compelled  to  believe  that  out  of  every 
million  herring  eggs  only  a  small  fraction 
usually  come  to  maturity.  To  those 
who  have  ever  observed  the  herring  this 
appalling  mortality  will  not  seem  strange. 
To  begin  with,  when  the  herring  eggs 
are  laid  the  flat  fislies  congregate  and 
feast  on  the  eggs  to  such  an  extent  that 
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fishermen  repair  to  these  spots  and  catch 
the  flat  fish  in  scores  with  their  stomachs 
filled  with  the  eggs  of  the  herring.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  other  enemies  at 
this  stage,  so  that  vast  multitudes  of  the 
herring  eggs  never  become  hatched  at 
all  ;  even  those  that  are  hatched  have 
indeed  an  anxious  time  of  it.  Around 
our  coast  we  see  in  the  autumn  shoals  of 
the  tiny  herrings  pursued  and  devoured 
by  hosts  of  young  codfish  and  mackerel. 
Sometimes  the  fish  surround  the  shoal 
completely,  and  the  n)iserable  prey  clus- 
ter together  near  the  top  of  the  water  in 
a  vain  hope  of  safety  ;  but,  alas  !  here 
the  enemies  from  the  air  attack  them. 
Sea-gulls  crowd  to  the  spot,  gannets 
swallow  the  young  herrings  in  mouth- 
fuls,  the  rolling  of  porpoises  adds  more 
life  to  the  scene,  and  once  a  shoal  has 
been  thus  imprisoned  between  air  and 
water,  the  slaughter  is  truly  prodigious. 
The  voracity  of  enemies  is  not  the 
only  danger  to  which  young  herrings  are 
exposed  ;  often  they  are  left  on  the 
beach  by  the  falling  tide,  and  may  be 
seen  lying  in  hundreds  along  the  sea 
margin.  I  purposely  leave  out  of  ac- 
count all  mere  human  enemies.  The 
efforts  of  man  in  catching  herrings  are 
quite  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
their  more  numerous  and  incessantly 
voracious  destroyers.  Indeed  Professor 
Huxley  states  that  the  codfish  caught  in 
our  seas  each  season  would,  if  they  had 
not  been  caught,  have  eaten  as  many 
herrings  during  the  next  season  as  those 
which  have  actually  fallen  to  the  nets  of 
the  fishermen.  The  survivors  of  this 
fearful  massacre  are  naturally  objects  of 
very  great  interest.  How  is  it  that  they 
have  been  spared  when  so  many  myriads 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters  have  been 
annihilated.  No  doubt  their  safety  is 
partly  due  to  the  chapter  of  accidents. 
They  happen  to  be  out  of  the  way  vvhen 
the  mackerel  made  a  fatal  rush.  The 
sea-gull  had  eaten  so  many  that  vvhen  it 
came  to  their  turn  he  positively  could 
not  eat  any  more.  They  got  into  the 
middle  of  the  shoal  afterward  and  es- 
caped the  fish  that  preyed  on  its  margin. 
But,  making  every  allowance  for  the 
benefit  of  the  accidents,  I  think  we  must 
credit  the  surviving  herrings  themselves 
with  some  share  in  their  success.  The 
few  that  have  survived  were  certainly 
not  the  most  stupid.     They  must  have 


had  quick  sight,  they  must  have  had 
nimble  fins,  they  must  have  had  vigilance 
and  activity.  They  must  have  been 
skilful  in  procuring  food  as  well  as  alert 
in  avoiding  danger.  They  had  no 
maternal  solicitude  to  watch  over  them. 
Every  little  herring  had  to  forage  for 
himself,  and  to  hide  from  or  elude  his 
enemies  as  well  as  he  could  ;  he  had  no 
kind  warning  that  the  tide  was  falling 
and  that  he  would  be  left  high  and 
dry  if  he  did  not  keep  away  from  the 
edge.  I  think  we  must  admit  that  the 
few  herrings  that  survive  out  of  a  million 
eggs  are  above  the  average  in  whatever 
qualities  constitute  excellence  in  a  her- 
ring. I  will  not  say  that  they  must  be 
actually  the  very  best,  but  I  think  we 
must  admit  that  they  were  among  the 
best. 

What  we  have  here  attempted  to  illus- 
trate takes  place  in  the  whole  realm  of 
organized  life.  The  organic  beings, 
animal  and  vegetable,  tend  to  increase 
faster  than  the  food  or  the  presence  of 
enemies  will  permit.  Many  m_ust  there- 
fore perish.  No  two  of  these  organisms 
are  exactly  identical.  There  will  be 
trifling  differences  (sometimes,  indeed, 
the  differences  are  by  no  means  trifling). 
It  thus  happens  that  in  the  struggle  for 
life  one  individual  will  have  a  slight 
advantage  over  another.  It  therefore 
may  be  anticipated  that  the  more 
favored  individuals  will  be  those  which 
survive  ;  their  peculiarities  will  be  more 
or  less  inherited  by  their  descendants. 
Thus  the  variations  which  are  useful  to 
the  animal  will  in  successive  genera- 
tions be  gradually  added  to,  and  in 
course  of  time  the  widest  changes  in 
organization  can  thus  arise. 

It  may  at  first  seem  hard  to  realize  that 
so  trifling  a  change  as  that  between  one 
generation  and  the  next  can  ever  by  rep- 
etition amount  up  to  so  great  a  change 
as  that  between  one  species  of  animal 
and  another  ;  still  less  can  we  imagine 
at  first  how  animals  so  widely  distinct 
as,  for  instance,  a  bird  and  a  fish,  can 
have  originated  by  natural  selection 
from  some  common  ancestor.  The 
whole  question  is  chiefly  one  of  time, 
complicated,  it  must  be  admitted,  by 
many  details  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  show 
how  minute  differences  between  one 
generation  and  the  next,  all  tending  in 
one  direction,  speedily  reach  to  an  ap- 
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preciable  amount.  Let  me  give  an  illus- 
tration. I  know  some  tender  mothers 
who  like  to  have  their  darlings  photo- 
graphed every  year  in  order  to  preserve  a 
permanent  record  of  their  development. 
No  doubt  the  mother  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the 
photographs  of  her  child  at  two  years  old 
or  at  three,  or  even  between  those  of  her 
boy  at  thirteen  and  at  fourteen.  But 
suppose  that,  instead  of  having  the 
child  photographed  only  once  a  year,  he 
were  to  be  photographed  every  week 
from  birth  until  he  was  full  grown. 
This  is  not  at  all  an  impracticable  sug- 
gestion ;  there  would  be  little  more  than 
a  thousand  photographs  altogether.  An 
album  could  easily  be  made  which  would 
hold  them  all.  Of  course  the  prudent 
mother  would  mark  the  dates  on  the 
back  ;  but  suppose  this  was  not  done, 
and  the  whole  thousand  photographs  got 
into  confusion,  would  it  be  possible  to 
arrange  them  all  in  order  again  ?  Cer- 
tainly no  outsider  could  do  it  ;  he  could 
sort  them  in  a  general  way,  so  as  to  have 
the  babies  at  one  end,  and  the  young 
men  at  the  other,  and  the  boys  in  the 
middle.  But  could  he  put  the  whole 
thousand  in  regular  order  from  one  end 
to  the  other  ?  He  could  not.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  even  the  mother 
herself  could  do  it  without  numerous 
faults.  Now,  if  this  be  granted,  the 
great  difficulty  in  believing  natural  se- 
lection to  be  the  origin  of  species  will 
be  lessened.  Great  as  is  the  difference 
between  a  new-born  infant  and  a  man  of 
twenty,  the  one  passes  into  the  other 
by  such  imperceptible  gradations  that 
the  boy  of  this  Monday  is  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  boy  of  last  Monday 
or  of  next  Monday.  We  thus  see  that 
if  we  divide  the  growth  of  an  individual 
man  into  one  thousand  stages  the  passage 
from  one  stage  to  the  next  is  almost  im- 
perceptible. In  the  same  way,  if  we 
subdivide  the  growth  of  a  species  into  a 
thousand  parts  or  a  million  parts,  we 
shall  have  gradations  quite  comparable 
with  those  we  meet  with  in  the  ordinary 
variation  from  one  generation  to  the 
next. 

Nor  is  it  hard  to  see  how  the  process 
of  natural  selection  has  gradually  pro- 
duced diverging  branches  from  the 
parent  stem.  The  variations  which 
occur   may   be    of   use    to    the   organ- 


ism in  various  ways.  Among  the 
progeny  of  a  single  pair  there  may  be 
two  individuals,  A  and  B,  which  are 
specially  favored  ;  but  they  may  be 
favored  in  different  ways.  A  may  have 
some  increased  facility  in  catching  his 
prey  ;  B,  by  his  peculiar  color,  of 
greater  activity,  may  have  superior 
power  of  eluding  his  enemies.  The 
descendants  of  A  will  gradually  from 
one  generation  to  the  next  strengthen 
and  reinforce  the  special  feature  which 
characterized  A.  The  descendants  of 
B  will  grow  more  and  more  adapted  for 
eluding  their  enemies.  The  influence  of 
natural  selection  is  in  both  cases  pro- 
moting the  survival  of  the  fittest,  but 
each  generation  will  see  the  cousins 
more  and  more  widely  separated.  In 
no  case  indeed  would  the  process  be  so 
simple  as  that  here  described — a  multi- 
tude of  circumstances  will  occur  to  com- 
plicate it  ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  in  the  great  principle  of 
natural  selection  we  have  a  means  of 
producing  animals  and  plants  which  in 
the  course  of  time  will  differ  widely 
from  other  organisms  from  the  same  pro- 
genitors. 

No  one  has  ever  seen  a  new  species 
developed  by  natural  selection  ;  but  this 
is  because  no  one  has  ever  lived  long 
enough  for  that  purpose.  The  circum- 
stantial evidence  in  favor  of  natural 
selection  is  indeed  so  strong  that  no  un- 
prejudiced person  can  refuse  to  accept 
it.  That  evidence  has  of  late  years 
been  poured  out  with  a  profusion  which 
could  hardly  have  been  anticipated  at 
the  time  when  the  "  Origin  of  Species" 
was  published.  Entombed  within  solid 
rocks  we  find  fossil  remains  of  the 
former  inhabitants  of  our  earth.  There 
lies  in  these  rocks  a  record  of  vast  extent 
and  of  the  most  supreme  interest,  but 
that  record  is  to  a  great  extent  screened 
from  our  view.  Here  and  there  fossils 
have  been  brought  to  light  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  earth  has  never  been 
examined,  and  we  have  as  yet  only  the 
veriest  fragments  of  the  geological 
record  before  us.  But  these  fragments 
of  the  record  are  of  the  most  intense  im- 
portance ;  they  show  us  several  of  the 
links  which  connect  one  class  of  animals 
with  another  in  the  way  the  Darwinian 
theory  suggests  ;  and  they  encourage  us 
to  hope  that,  when  the  geological  record 
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shall  have  been  fully  explored,  we  shall 
have  glimpses  of  a  majestic  panorama  of 
the  salient  points  in  the  history  of  life 
on  our  globe. 

Mathematicians  are  long  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  what  is  known  as  the  infini- 
tesimal calculus.  It  is  indeed  chiefiy  the 
infinitesimal  calculus  which  has  raised 
the  science  of  mathematics  to  its  present 
position,  and  which  has  given  to  that 
science  a  potent  grasp  over  some  of  the 
inmost  recesses  of  nature.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  to  take  one  of  the  most 
profound  problems,  we  proceed  to  in- 
vestigate on  mathematical  principles  the 
movement  of  one  of  the  planets.  The 
sun,  in  the  first  place,  attracts  the 
planet,  and  in  virtue  of  that  attraction 
the  planet  would  move  in  a  certain  path 
which  could  be  determined  with  com- 
parative ease.  But  the  actual  problem 
is  by  no  means  so  simple.  The  planet 
is  acted  on  by  other  planets  ;  its  orbit  is 
thus  deflected  slightly  from  the  simple 
form  it  would  otherwise  have  ;  and 
while  the  orbit  preserves  a  general  re- 
semblance to  the  ellipse,  it  is  in  reality 
a  path  of  the  utmost  complexity.  But 
still  the  mathematician  can  follow  the 
planet  ;  he  can  point  out  with  accuracy 
where  the  planet  was  at  any  ancient 
date  ;  he  can  show  where  it  will  be  at 
any  future  date.  It  is  the  infinitesimal 
calculus,  the  invention  of  Newton  and 


Leibnitz,  which  enables  this  to  be  done. 
By  this  most  subtle  and  exquisite  con- 
trivance we  attack  the  problem  in  detail. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  out  the 
direction  in  which  the  planet  is  moving 
at  any  instant,  as  well  as  its  velocity. 
This  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  wliere  it 
will  be  in  the  next  moment  of  time.  We 
are  then  in  the  same  condition  as  be- 
fore, and  we  can  repeat  the  operation 
and  carry  on  this  process  as  long  as  we 
like,  and  thus  discover  where  the  planet 
will  be  at  any  future  date.  The  success 
of  the  process  consists  in  attacking  the 
question  in  detail.  Is  there'  not  in  this 
a  striking  analogy  to  the  great  principle 
of  Darwin  ?  In  each  case  great  effects 
are  produced  by  the  constant  addition 
of  innumerable  small  tendencies,  all  in 
the  same  direction.  As  the  infinitesimal 
calculus  of  Newton  has  led  us  to  a  won- 
derful knowledge  of  the  physical  laws 
which  regulate  the  universe,  so  the  in- 
finitesimal calculus  of  Darwin  has  af- 
forded the  solution  of  the  profound 
problem  presented  by  organic  life. 

It  must  have  been  with  a  glimpse  of 
prophetic  insight  that  Cuvier  exclaimed, 
"  Shall  not  natural  history  some  day 
have  its  Newton?"  At  the  very  time 
these  words  were  uttered  the  ^kvvton  of 
natural  history  had  been  bornf;  and  his 
immortal  work  has  just  been  closed. — 
Longmaii  s  Magazine. 
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The  rudimentary  form  of  all  religion, 
Mr.  Herbert  S])encer  tells  us,  is  the 
propitiation  of  dead  ancestors.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  worship  of  the  dead 
is  the  principal  religion  of  China,  and  that 
the  other  religious  systems,  having  long 
vainly  struggled  against  it,  have  finally 
given  in,  and  are  fain  to  serve  as  ad- 
juncts to  the  faith  which  is  followed  by 
all  classes.  At  certain  seasons  the  pro- 
pitiation of  the  dead  forms  the  occasion 
of  a  great  public  festival,  subscriptions 
toward  which  are  made  by  every  member 
of  the  community  from  the  richest  to  the 
poorest,  each  according  to  his  capacity. 
Each  family  is  expected  to  look  after 
its  own  dead,  and  there  is  no  slackness 
of  piety  in  this  respect,  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  worship  is  terror.     Rich  and 


poor,  all  of  them,  live  in  a  perpetual 
fear,  not  only  of  their  own  ancestors, 
but  of  other  people's.  A  dead  China- 
man passes  from  the  world  of  light 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom  to  the  world  of 
darkness  beyond,  where,  except  for  the 
darkness,  everything  is  the  same  as  in 
the  world  of  light.  There  is  an  Em- 
peror, and  there  are  mandarins  with  the 
regulation  buttons,  deep-drinking ///d'/'a/'/, 
and  the  prescribed  annual  examinations, 
Yamens,  policemen,  and  chuckle-headed 
soldiers  who  cannot  pass  the  exam- 
inations. This  would  be  all  very  well 
if  the  spirits  had  the  counterpart  of  the 
possessions  they  owned  upon  earth. 
This,  however,  they  have  not.  They 
are  entirely  dependent  for  all  their 
comforts  upon  their   descendants  in  the 
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world  of  light.  If  the  well-being  of  the 
spirits  is  not  looked  after,  they  come  up 
to  the  world  of  light  to  avenge  them- 
selves. This  vengeance  they  naturally 
carry  out  upon  their  own  relatives  first 
of  all  ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  partic- 
ular if  they  come  across  anybody  else 
on  the  way.  There  are  naturally  a 
certain  number  who  are  neglected  by  im- 
pious descendants,  as  well  as  others 
whose  families  are  extinct.  These, 
together  with  all  who  are  drowned  at  sea, 
or  die  in  battle  or  in  foreign  lands,  and 
whose  bones  cannot  therefore  be  de- 
posited in  the  family  resting-place, 
constitute  a  perpetual  source  of  peril  to 
the  entire  community.  Hence  the 
public  subscription  festivals,  the  chief  of 
which,  Ch'ing-ming,  falls  about  the 
beginning  of  April.  Sacrifices  are  then 
made  all  over  China  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whose  burial-places  are  not  known, 
or,  if  known,  have  nobody  to  sacrifice 
to  them.  The  hope  is  by  this  means 
to  provide  for  and  appease  the  lost, 
whose  irritation  might  otherwise  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  whole  country. 
The  dead  are  of  course  invisible,  except 
to  those  who  by  sustained  fasting  have 
approached  to  the  condition  of  the  more 
luckless  among  the  spirits,  or,  moved  by 
evil  consciences,  have  seen  the  ghosts 
which  come  to  warn  them  of  their  back- 
slidings  and  niggardliness.  To  supply 
invisible  beings  the  offerings  must  them- 
selves be  made  invisible,  otherwise  they 
might  share  the  fate  of  the  sacrifices  on 
the  Buddhist  altars,  which  are  eaten  by 
the  crows  and  the  pariah  dogs.  Every- 
thing, therefore,  is  burned.  When  a  man 
dies,  his  best  suit  of  clothes  is  forthwith 
burned,  to  insure  his  making  a  respectable 
appearance  down  below.  Huge  models 
of  houses,  temples,  and  furniture  are 
consumed  at  the  funerals  of  rich  men. 
Dien  is  the  ordinary  sacrifice  at  the 
three  great  deceased -ancestor  feasts. 
This  dien^  or  money  for  the  dead,  is  a 
substitute  for  sycee.  It  is  thin  rice-paper, 
coated  over  with  tinfoil,  and  got  up  in 
the  form  of  sycee.  Richer  people  have 
it  gilt,  and  the  poor  use  instead  coarse 
yellow  paper  cut  into  the  shape  of  cash. 
At  the  festival  of  Ch'ing-ming  and  the 
other  public  charity  solemnizations, 
immense  quantities  of  dien  are  burned  all 
along  the  streets,  the  rivers,  canals,  on 
the  bridges,  at  cross-roads,  jungle-paths, 


jetties,  and  in  fact  everywhere  where  it  is 
possible  that  a  destitute  spirit  may  be 
wandering  in  want  of  money  to  support 
him  in  the  world  of  darkness.  This 
ancestral  worship  has  a  complete  hold 
on  the  Chinese  mind.  If  the  Tauist 
religion  has  not  actually  sprung  from 
reverence  for  the  dead,  it  is  at  least  now 
its  most  fervent  supporter,  and  the 
priests  of  that  faith  make  much  profit 
by  mediating  between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  The  Buddhist  bonzes,  in  self- 
defence,  have  adopted  the  same  tactics, 
and  the  filial  piety  taught  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Confucius  certainly  does  not 
tend  to  weaken  the  practical  working  of 
the  doctrine  of  propitiation  of  the  dead. 
In  China,  therefore,  we  have  the  most 
elaborate  form  of  this  propitiation  of  the 
dead  ;  but  it  is  not  only  there  that  it 
exists.  Ancestral  worship  is  the  most 
obvious  characteristic  of  the  religious 
notions  of  the  American  Indians.  It 
formed  practically  the  State  worship  of 
Peru.  The  living  Incas  worshipped  their 
dead  forefathers.  The  village  commu- 
nities do  reverence  to  the  first  founder. 
or  to  some  famed  warrior  or  dreaded 
sorcerer,  and  individual  families  seek  for 
peace  of  conscience  in  making  offerings 
to  their  remotest  ancestor,  and  hoard  up 
dried  corpses  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
them  round  to  see  the  crops.  Dead 
corpses,  growing  crops,  and  pious  agri- 
culturists all  derive  much  benefit  and 
peace  of  mind  from  the  proceeding.  The 
method  and  philosophy  of  the  Chinaman 
are  wanting,  but  the  idea  is  the  same. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  with  these 
views  ancestor-worshippers  would  be 
as  chary  of  taking  life  as  the  most  rigor- 
ous of  Buddhists.  This  is,  however, 
very  far  from  being  the  case.  There  is 
no  more  systematically  bloodthirsty  fight- 
er than  your  spirit-fearing  Chinaman. 
He  scoffs  at  lily-livered  \V^estern  soldiers 
who  rather  prefer  wounding  a  man  to 
killing  him.  That  is  not  the  Chinese 
idea  of  carrying  on  war  at  all.  When  he 
has  a  man  down,  he  makes  sure  of  him 
and  cuts  his  head  off.  Now  this,  in 
view  of  the  worship  of  the  dead,  is  a 
most  risky  proceeding.  There  is  no 
surer  way  of  getting  into  trouble  in  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  than  appearing 
there  without  any  head.  On  the  face 
of  it,  this  suggests  misbehavior  above 
ground,  and  the  rulers  below  make  such 
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a  new  comer  a  coolie,  or  a  boatman,  or 
even,  if  he  seems  to  be  a  particularly  bad 
character,  a  policeman.  Thus  you  have 
so  many  uneasy  spirits  created  to  vex 
living  humanity  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
their  sense  of  injury.  Their  remains 
aboveground  are  probably  tossed  about 
anyhow,  and  not  a  stiver  of  dien  comes 
their  way  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  There 
cannot  be.  therefore,  any  doubt  that  such 
victims  of  the  good  old  rule  will  do  their 
utmost  to  revenge  themselves  for  their 
ill-treatment  on  folks  in  the  world  of 
light.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do 
make  them  pay  a  pretty  penny,  which, 
however,  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the 
Tauist  priests,  and  not  to  the  sole  benefit 
of  the  headless  goblin.  If  a  man  gets  a  fit 
of  indigestion,  or  if  a  loose  window  pane 
rattles  at  night,  or  a  beam  creaks,  he 
forthvvith  imagines  a  hungry  demon 
devising  mischief,  and  summons  a  priest 
next  day  to  perform  Koong-tuh — meri- 
torious service — to  quiet  the  sprite.  A 
feast  is  laid  out  in  a  vacant  room, 
properties  are  burned  to  any  extent, 
and  occasionally  the  hierophant,  be- 
sides supplying  these  things  at  his  own 
price,  sets  the  goodnian  of  the  house 
to  make  a  guy  of  himself,  executing 
cuts  and  passes  at  particularly  malev- 
olent demons.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  all  this  additional  trouble  caused  by 
beheading  people,  there  is  no  hope  for 
the  Peace  -  at  -  any  -  Price  Society  to  es- 
tablish a  working  branch  in  the  Celes- 
tial Empire.  There  is  no  resisting  the 
temptation  of  cutting  people's  heads 
off  when  one  gets  the  chance.  It  is 
expensive,  but  it  is  worth  the  money. 
As  a  means  of  securing  peace  of  mind, 
however,  as  far  as  possible,  another 
theory  has  been  elaborated,  which,  with- 
out conflicting  with  the  main  system,  is 
yet  calculated  to  do  away  with  some  of 
its  most  awkward  consequences, 

This  antidote  consists,  not,  as  might 
be  imagined,  in  keeping  people  alive,  but 
simply  in  killing  them  judiciously. 
Demons  of  the  under-world,  we  have 
seen,  have  the  same  sort  of  gradations 
among  them  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Chinese  Empire  itself.  The  ideas  of 
justice  down  below  are  not  a  whit  better 
than  they  are  in  any  given  terrestrial  pre- 
fecture. Therefore,  ordinary  common 
sprites  stand  in  suitable  awe  of  potent, 
grave,  and  reverend  demons,  and  keep 


out  of  their  beat.  Consequently  the 
obvious  way  of  securing  sleep  of  nights 
is  to  persuade  some  eminent  devil  to 
regard  a  particular  earthly  neighborhood 
as  his  own.  If  this  object  is  once  at- 
tained, inferior  hungry  goblins  keep  out 
of  the  way.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  it 
is  by  no  means  a  simple  matter  to  insure 
the  local  settlement  of  a  spirit,  at  any 
rate,  of  a  spirit  of  power  and  authority. 
It  is,  however,  a  well-established  fact 
that  a  ghost  haunts  the  place  where  it  last 
saw  the  light,  and  the  simplest  way  of 
securing  your  guardian  devil  is  to  kill  a 
man  of  note  in  the  place  you  want  pro- 
tected, whether  it  is  your  own  house,  or 
the  whole  village,  or  a  dangerous  bit  of 
road.  No  doubt  the  personage  thus 
suddenly  and  unwillingly  converted  into 
a  shade  may  not  be  altogether  pleased  at 
the  transformation,  and  his  proteges  have 
to  minister  very  largely  to  his  personal 
comfort  ;  but  this  at  least  is  preferable 
to  being  burdened  with  a  constant 
succession  of  wandering,  hungry  devils, 
who  go  away  as  soon  as  their  mischief- 
making  has  procured  them  a  handful  of 
dien.  The  established  ghost  vents  on 
these  tatterdemalions  all  the  ill-humor 
which  his  creation  may  have  aroused, 
and  the  householder  finds  he  has  made 
a  good  speculation.  The  great  drawback 
to  this  system  is  that  it  is  not  always  so 
easy  to  get  your  distinguished  man.  A 
mandarin  would  be  a  very  effective  per- 
son to  kill  for  protective  measures.  He 
would  undoubtedly  keep  the  place  free 
from  devils  of  the  under-world,  but 
the  neighboring  mandarins  would  very 
speedily  send  his  slayers  to  the  other 
world  also.  First  principles  would 
suggest  to  them  that  such  a  method  of 
securing  peace  in  their  prefectures 
would  be  highly  unsatisfactory  to  them 
personally.  xMandarins  are  therefore 
not  available.  Distinguished  literates 
are  equally  contraband  in  this  sense,  for 
their  relatives  would  see  to  it  that  their 
journey  to  the  world  of  darkness  was  not 
lonesome.  The  most  eligible  material 
for  this  purpose  is  therefore  furnished 
by  strangers.  Chinamen  are,  however, 
loath  to  admit  that  strangers  have  got  any 
good  qualities  about  them  at  all,  which, 
on  one  hand,  is  lucky  for  the  traveller, 
and,  on  the  other,  accounts  for  the 
remarkably  ghost-ridden  character  of  the 
great  part  of  the  Empire.     But  as  to  the 
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protecting  efficacy  of  the  system,  if  it 
can  only  be  brought  into  train,  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Marco  Polo 
told  us  of  it  long  ago.  The  people  of 
Carajan  (the  modern  Yunnan),  he  tells 
us,  made  short  work  of  any  foreign  per- 
sonage coming  among  them,  unless  he  was 
obviously  a  bad  character,  whose  death 
would  do  no  credit  to  the  neighborhood. 
Then  they  acted  after  the  instructions 
of  Dogberry,  This  notion  has  a  certain 
character  of  attractiveness  about  it.  It 
is  not  only  the  English  who  have  an  irre- 
pressible longing  to  kill  something,  and, 
as  Procopius  says  of  the  people  of  Thule, 
tC)v  lepeiojv  ocpdoi  to  KaXMarov  dvOpcono? 
ioTiv^  man  is  the  best  game.  Accord- 
irgly,  nations  who  do  not  pretend  to  have 
any  of  the  Chinese  regard  for  the  dead, 
whether  ancestors  of  their  own  or  of  any- 
body else,  have  adopted  this  method  of 
protecting  themselves  against  spirits. 
The  Burmese  are  quite  convinced  that 
the  dead  man's  ghost  haunts  the  place 
where  he  last  stayed  on  earth,  and  there- 
fore they  protect  their  capitals  and  chief 
towns  and  fortresses  by  burying  people 
alive  at  the  corners  of  the  city  walls  and 
under  the  posts  of  the  gateway.  The 
ghosts  linger  about  and  make  it  un- 
pleasant for  hostile  intruders.  Never- 
theless, the  Burman  does  not  do  homage 
to  his  ancestors,  who,  for  all  he  knows, 
may  be  buffaloes  in  the  next  township. 
The  victims  selected  need  not  necessari- 
ly be  eminent  in  birth,  or  of  fine  person, 
or  even  specially  intelligent,  but  they 
must  be  representative.  Further  to  the 
westward  we  find  that  the  Hazaras  were 
wont  to  kill  and  bury  any  stranger  who 
was  so  injudicious  as  to  perform  a 
miracle,  or  to  display  any  remarkable 
sanctity  among  them.  Such  doings 
immediately  pointed  him  out  as  a  man  to 
be  secured  as  a  ghost  for  the  neighbor- 
hood. There  is  an  old  Sindhi  tradition 
that  when  the  famous  Multan  saint 
Baha-ul-hakkecame  to  visit  his  disciples 
at  Tatta,  they  formed  a  plot  to  strangle 
him,  so  that  the  place  might  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  his  perpetual  presence.  The 
pious  old  man  was,  however,  too  clever 
for  them,  and  got  away.  This  display  of 
shrewdness  naturally  greatly  increased 
the  chagrin  of  the  people  of  Tatta  at  the 


lost  opportunity.  Two  other  Multan 
saints,  however,  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  eminence  with  their  lives.  The 
North  American  Indians  had  notions 
of  the  same  kind,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  followed  them  out  to  their 
logical  conclusion.  When  they  saw  any 
man  who  was  distinguished  for  valor  or 
strength,  or  excellency  of  any  kind,  they 
said  he  was  Manitou,  a  god.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them  to 
secure  the  Manitou  to  keep  the  spirits 
away.  They  called  the  English  Mani- 
tous,  and  had  no  scruples  whatever  in 
killing  them  ;  but  this  was  not  so  much 
with  the  view  of  protection  against 
devils  as  because  they  looked  upon  the 
palefaces  as  devils  in  person.  The  no- 
tion has  even  penetrated  to  Europe. 
The  Buglarians  of  the  Volga  used  to  have 
pleasant  theories  and  practices  of  the 
same  kind.  When  there  was  any  man 
of  special  intelligence  among  them,  they 
said  "  This  man  should  serve  our  Lord 
God,"  and  they  forthwith  laid  hands  on 
him,  ran  a  noose  round  his  neck,  and 
hanged  him  up  to  the  nearest  tree, 
where  the  body  was  allowed  to  remain 
till  it  fell  to  pieces.  The  virtues  of  the 
deceased  protected  the  neighborhood. 
This  penalty  on  out-of-the-way  excel- 
lence among  the  Bulgarians  no  doubt 
accounts  for  their  crass  stupidity  down 
to  the  present  day.  The  theory  is 
even  found  in  our  literature  in 
Southey's  lay  of  "  St.  Romuald." 
The  villagers  did  not  want  to  have  the 
saint  buried  among  strangers  : 

Therefore,  we  thought  it  prudent  to  secure 

His  relics  while  we  might, 

And  so  we  meant  to  strangle  him  one  night. 

The  efficacy  of  the  relics  was,  of  course, 
precisely  the  Chinese  theory.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  idea  is  not  by  any  means 
an  isolated  instance  of  animistic  theol- 
ogy. It  can  be  quite  easily  connected 
with  cannibalism,  scalping,  and  other 
fetichistic  observances.  The  system 
might  not  be  very  satisfactory  to  distin- 
guished men  if  it  were  to  be  generally 
adopted  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  more  com- 
plimentary to  them  than  the  grudging 
motive  of  the  old  story  of  Aristides  the 
Just. — Saturday  Review. 
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I. 

Les  effcts  obtenus  .  .  .  ne  permettent  guere 
de  douter  que  la  proximite  de  deux  corps  ani- 
mus dans  certaines  positions  et  avec  certains 
mouvements  n'ait  un  effet  reel,  independant  de 
toute  participation  de  I'imagination  d'un  des 
deux.  II  parait  assez  clairement  aussi  que  ces 
effets  sont  dus  a  une  communication  quelcon- 
que  qui  s'etablit  entre  leurs  systems  nerveux. 
— CuviER,  "  Le5ons  d'Anatomie  Campar^e," 
III.  35  (id.  1845). 

Among  the  subjects  which  are  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  the  group  of  which 
Mesmerism  is  the  most  conspicuous  rep- 
resentative occupies  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion. The  maiority  of  our  subiects  are 
exposed  to  common  and  not  unnatural 
prejudices.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
liable  to  the  damning  description  of 
superstition  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
thought  to  be  mere  survivals  from  the 
time  when  the  apparent  uniqueness  and 
inexplicability  of  any  particular  fact 
were  not  even  a  prima  facie  objection  to 
its  acceptance — when  the  supernatural 
was  believed  in  as  readily  as  the 
natural,  and  the  element  of  mystery 
presented  itself  to  men's  minds  as  a 
thing  to  be  rather  cherished  than  anal- 
yzed away.  In  the  second  pace,  most 
of  the  phenomena  with  which  we  deal 
are  incapable  of  certain  or  ready  repro- 
duction ;  and  although,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  pointed  out,  this  character- 
istic is  common  to  a  great  part  of  the 
subject-matter  of  all  the  sciences  which 
deal  with  life,  it  is  specially  easy  and 
convenient  to  pass  by  events  which  have 
no  recognized  or  predictable  conditions 
of  occurrence.  To  Mesmerism  neither 
of  these  objections  can  be  fairly  applied. 
The  facts  are  wholly  independent  of  any 
occult  philosophy  ;  and  so  far  from 
being  a  superstitious  survival,  it  claims 
(even  if  dimly  surmised  by  the  ancients) 
to  be  practically  as  much  a  modern  dis- 
covery as  the  antiseptic  treatment  of 
wounds.  And  whatever  the  rationale  of 
its  effects  may  be,  many  of  them  are,  at 
any  rate,  as  definite  and  reproducible  as 
the  rendering  of  a  concerto,  or  the  per- 
formance of  a  diiificult  surgical  operation. 
The  scene  of  its  ordinary  manifestations 


is  neither  elusive  nor  obscure  :  the 
human  body,  whatever  mysteries  it  con- 
tains, is  a  sufhciently  unmistakable  fact, 
and  the  mesmeric  phenomena  therein 
produced  are  strikingly  conspicuous  ; 
while  one  of  their  most  noticeable 
features  is  that  each  occasion  on 
which  they  are  produced  adds  to  the 
facility  of  their  production.  Nothing 
brings  home  to  us  with  a  more  forcible 
shock  how  much  of  accident,  in  spite  of 
all  our  modern  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
still  enters  into  the  causes  which  deter- 
mine conviction,  than  to  know  that  at 
any  time,  by  merely  securing  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  given  persons,  we  can  be 
sure  of  witnessing  facts  as  palpable  as 
the  furniture  in  the  room,  the  very  pos- 
sibility of  which  facts  nearly  every  sci- 
entific man  in  London  would  stoutly 
deny,  just  for  want  of  being  in  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time. 

We  are  really  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  small  measure  of  attention  which  has 
been  accorded  to  phenomena  so  emi- 
nently impressive  to  those  who  from  time 
to  time  have  chanced  to  come  across 
them,  and  which  have  been  more  than 
once  so  impressively  put  before  the 
world.  It  is  true  that  the  phenomena 
have  not  been  matter  of  daily  exhibi- 
tion ;  but  their  infrequency  has  not  been 
such  as  would  have  interposed  any 
serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  re- 
ception by  minds  prepared  to  receive 
them.  And  perhaps  we  must  accept  this 
as  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
facts  find  admittance  to  men's  minds  not 
simply  as  soon  as  it  becomes  possible  to 
attest  them,  but  in  an  order  of  filiation 
dependent  more  on  the  constitution  of 
the  minds  than  of  the  facts.  No  other 
subject,  assuredly,  which  has  drawn  forth 
such  a  report  as  that  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  1831,  has  been 
subsequently  allowed  to  fall  into  utter 
neglect.  The  territory  at  which  science 
used  to  cast  fascinated  if  somewhat 
dubious  glances  has  simply  ceased  to 
attract  the  explorer's  eye  ;  and  meeting 
after  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
passes  without  so  much  as  a  mention 
of    its    name.       Even    opposition    has 
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languished  ;  or,  rather,  it  now  takes  the 
form  not  of  attacking  the  offending 
doctrines,  but  of  shutting  the  door  on 
them.  For  while  it  is  true  that,  under 
the  name  of  Hypnotism,  the  subject  has 
after  a  long  interval  reappeared  on  the 
scientific  horizon,  and  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena commonly  called  "mesmeric" 
have  lately  received  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  attention,  the  theories  which 
would  confine  the  field  of  Mesmerism 
to  these  phenomena  are  based  on  obser- 
vation so  limited  that  the  slightest  gen- 
eral scientific  interest  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  show  its  inadequacy. 

A  fact  which  at  first  sight  distinctly 
heightens  one's  surprise  at  such  want  of 
general  intelligent  interest  is  this — that 
in  a  local  and  fitful  way  the  more 
obvious  phenomena  certainly  do  excite 
very  genuine  interest  and  astonishment. 
The  truth,  however,  may  be  that  the 
effect  produced  by  public  "  mesmeric" 
exhibitions  is  of  too  obviously  popular 
and  startling  a  kind  ;  and  that  the  edu- 
cated man  is  naturally  indisposed  to  dis- 
cern the  subject-matter  of  serious  in- 
quiry in  so  farcical  a  performance.  But 
let  us  briefly  describe  what  this  sort  of 
exhibition  really  is,  taking  the  phenom- 
ena in  their  grotesque  confusion,  before 
we  attempt  to  analyze  them  in  detail,  or 
to  discuss  the  theories  to  which  they 
have  given  rise. 

The  scene  may  be  a  public  hall  in  a 
university  town,  the  operator  a  woman 
of  vigorous  frame  and  commanding  gaze. 
Sitting  along  the  back  of  the  plat- 
form is  a  row  of  young  men,  groups  of 
whom  are  in  turn  called  forward,  and 
seemingly  compelled  to  go  through  ridic- 
ulous antics,  to  laugh,  sneeze,  or  jump 
till  they  are  plainly  in  agony,  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  personal  property, 
and  generally  to  behave  in  a  manner  for 
which  the  blushes  of  a  life-time  will 
hardly  atone.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene 
a  disturbance  is  heard  at  the  door,  and 
a  bareheaded  undergraduate  is  seen 
forcing  an  entrance.  With  gaze  fixed 
on  the  mesmerist,  he  pushes  and  clam- 
bers his  way  to  the  platform,  regard- 
less of  the  obstacles  interposed  by  the 
serried  ranks  of  the  audience,  over 
whose  hats  or  persons  he  tramples  with 
equal  indifference.  Remonstrances  are 
not  spared  him  ;  but  he  does  not  appear 
even  to  hear  them,  and  ends  his  headlong 


career  by  flinging  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  stern  mistress  of  his  destinies.  It 
turns  out,  on  inquiry,  that  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  he  has  been  bidden  to  at- 
tend, and  all  his  efforts  and  precautions 
have  not  enabled  him  to  resist  the 
command.  Not  the  least  interesting  part 
of  the  entertainment  is  the  demeanor 
of  some  of  the  "  subjects"  on  waking, 
their  angry  incredulity  gradually  pass- 
ing, under  the  influence  of  accumulat- 
ing testimony,  into  a  resigned  conviction 
as  to  the  nature  of  their  last  half-hour's 
performances. 

Or  let  us  shift  the  scene  to  an  exhibi- 
tion before  a  less  educated  assemblage, 
where  the  greater  simplicity  of  the 
"  subjects"  makes  them  succumb  still 
more  rapidly  and  completely  to  the  oper- 
ator's will.  Here  will  be  seen  a  score 
or  so  of  rough  boys  and  men  crowding  * 
on  to  the  platform.  They  are  accepted  as 
"  subjects"  without  parley  ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  a  majority  of  them  are  to  be 
seen  blindly  following  about  a  slight 
youth,  who  reminds  us  of  the  former 
operator  in  nothing  except  the  force  and 
fulness  of  his  gaze,  and  who  has  appar- 
ently dominated  them  by  that  gaze  alone, 
aided  by  a  few  passes  from  his  quivering 
fingers.  As  they  crowd  on  his  heels, 
jostling  over  him  and  each  other  in  the 
effort  to  gain  his  eye,  they  have  all  the 
air  of  Frankensteins  which  his  magic 
has  created,  and  of  which  he  now  can 
rid  himself  no  more.  At  last,  with  a 
clap  and  a  gesture,  he  restores  them  to 
comparative  sanity.  He  then  calls  one 
of  them  forward,  and  bids  him  place  his 
flat  palm  on  his  own  ;  a  rapid  pass  or 
two,  and  the  victim  with  all  his  contor- 
tions can  no  longer  remove  his  hand  from 
the  cohesion  of  the  living  magnet.  An- 
other series  of  passes,  and  the  whole  arm 
is  rendered  stiff  and  insensible.  Pins 
may  be  run  into  it,  the  most  savage 
pinches  may  assault  it,  and  its  owner 
looks  on  in  smiling  contentment.  An- 
other "  subject"  is  then  selected  and 
throwr.^into  a  deeper  condition  of  trance, 
in  which  he  is  told  that  he  is  to  wake  in 
a  (quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  to  per- 
form in  order  a  long  series  of  actions  of 
various  sorts,  such  as  taking  off  his  coat, 
and  putting  it  on  inside  out,  stealing  his 
neighbors'  handkerchiefs,  and  so  on 
While  he  is  left  to  his  quarter  of  an  hour's 
slumber  a    dramatic   element   is   intro- 
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duced,  and  the  whole  remaining  bevy  are 
induced  to  pore  upon  the  ground  and 
solemnly  employ  themselves  in  reading 
the  inscriptions  on  imaginary  tomb- 
stones. Tn  pursuing  these  studies  they 
unintentionally  collide,  and  angry  pushes 
vindicate  the  objects  of  their  respective 
homage  from  desecration  by  alien  steps. 
Suddenly  a  white  handkerchief  is  flut- 
tered in  their  midst  by  their  relentless 
controller,  and  at  the  word  "  ghost" 
they  fly  asunder  in  the  wildest  confu- 
sion, one  or  two  leaping  out  among  the 
audience,  convulsed  with  terorr,  and 
taking  refuge  under  chairs  and  benches. 
After  a  time  the  last  impression  seems 
to  vanish,  and  in  an  absorbed  and 
stealthy  fashion  they  again  approach 
their  respective  tombstones,  to  be 
again  scattered  by  a  wave  of  the  ma- 
gician's handkerchief.  And  at  last, 
when  the  churchyard  struggle  is  be- 
coming too  thronged  and  violent,  a 
sudden  word  fixes  them  all  at  once,  each 
in  the  place  and  posture  in  which  it  finds 
him.  They  are  now  released,  and  one 
of  them  in  shame  and  confusion  hastily 
attempts  to  leave  the  place  of  entertain- 
ment. Vain  thought  ;  he  is  suffered  to 
skulk  down  the  length  of  the  hall,  but  at 
the  very  threshold  a  word  of  command 
from  the  platform  turns  liiru  as  motion- 
less as  Lot' s  wife,  and  another  brings  him 
back  like  Eurydice,  drawn  all  unwillingly 
from  the  portals  of  safety  by  a  force 
which  he  can  neither  resist  nor  compre- 
hend. Then  follows  an  interlude  in 
which  the  sleeper,  punctual  to  the  time 
appointed,  wakes  up  and  performs  in 
correct  order,  but  with  bewildered  pauses 
— during  which  he  appears  to  dive  into 
the  very  depths  of  his  memory — the 
series  of  actions  which  had  been  im- 
pressed a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  on 
his  sleeping  brain.  The  final  act  of  the 
drama  is  one  of  heavenly  calm.  Another 
whispered  suggestion  persuades  each 
"  subject"  in  turn  that  he  sees,  floating 
in  the  air  above  him,  some  object  which 
is  not  too  clearly  defined  to  him,  but 
which  his  imagination  is  allowed  to  shape 
into  sunset  glories  or  angel  beckonings, 
or  whatever  may  most  readily  stimulate 
his  sentiments  of  admiration  and  awe. 
One  stands  rapt  and  motionless,  trans- 
formed from  an  ordinary  F^nglish  work- 
ing boy  into  a  model  of  St.  Sabastian. 
Others  fall  one  by  one  on  their  knees, 


their  homely  countenances  lightening 
with  an  expression  that  a  painter  might 
envy.  A  ruffianly  tanner  in  the  centre  of 
the  stage  clas[)s  his  hands,  and  shows  a 
dark  visage  concentrated  into  the  dully 
glowing  intensity  of  a  Ribera  or  a 
Zurbaran.  Leaning  over  him,  the 
mesmerist  says,  "What  do  you  see?" 
In  a  gruff  whisper  comes  the  answer, 
"  Heaven."  But  this  state  of  tension 
cannot  be  too  far  prolonged.  Gradually 
the  adoring  crevv  roll  over  from  their 
knees  on  to  their  backs,  and  the  curtain 
falls  on  a  bevy  of  motionless  figures  who 
have  sunk  below  the  limit  of  conscious- 
ness into  profound  and  dreamless  sleep. 

In  another  minute,  if  we  peep  behind 
the  curtain,  we  shall  see  the  operator 
waking  his  "  subjects"  one  by  one.  One 
or  two  of  them  complain  of  headache, 
which  a  few  upward  passes  relieve  ;  and 
they  walk  home  apparently  none  the 
worse — later  on,  indeed,  we  shall  have  to 
point  out  circumstances  in  which  they 
may  find  themselves  much  the  better — 
for  their  evening's  experience. 

Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  some  of  the 
more  obvious  phenomena,  as  publicly  ex- 
hibited. As  phenomena,  apart  from  the- 
ory, they  cannot  be  denied — the  hypoth- 
esis of  collusion,  which  naturally  first 
suggests  itself,  being  rapidly  negatived 
by  the  indiscriminate  acceptance  of  any 
volunteer  who  presents  himself  as  a 
"  subject."  Clearly,  then,  if  the  facts 
do  not  excite  the  attention  of  experts,  it 
must  be  that  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  already  explained  and  done  with. 
And,  in  truth,  a  theory  has  been  pro- 
pounded, the  apparent  sufficiency  of 
which  has  been  a  very  main  factor  in 
that  lulling  of  scientific  curiosity  on  the 
subject  to  which  we  have  adverted — a 
theory  the  more  harmful  to  the  extension 
of  knowledge  in  that  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  truth,  and  with  a  little  strain- 
ing will  cover,  for  example,  nearly  all 
the  phenomena  above  described. 

The  theory  may  be  most  comprehen- 
sively designated  as  that  of  suggestion.  It 
entirely  negatives  the  idea  of  any  direct 
effect  of  the  organism  or  will  of  the 
operator  on  the  organism  or  will  of  the 
"  subject,"  and  it  attributes  the  effects 
produced  to  a  suspension  of  volitional 
or  directive  power  in  the  "subject," 
and  the  entire  engrossment  of  his  facul- 
ties by  any  idea  which  is  presented  to 
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him  ab  extra.  As  so  far  described,  how- 
ever, the  theory  is  clearly  not  in  any  way 
an  explanation.,  but  a  simple  statement  of 
the  condition  in  which  the  "  subject  " 
obviously  is  ;  the  question  is,  how,  if  the 
operator  produces  no  specific  effect  on 
him,  is  he  brought  into  that  condition  ? 

We  must  not  encumber  this  article 
with  technical  controversy,  but  we  shall 
hope  on  some  other  occasion  to  discuss 
with  great  fulness  the  various  answers 
which  have  been  given  to  this  crucial 
question,  and  to  show  their  inadequacy. 
For  the  present  we  must  be  content  to 
give  in  a  rather  summary  fashion  some 
of  the  conclusions  which  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  defend  in  detail.  We  may 
briefly  say,  therefore,  that  the  question, 
How  does  suggestion  operate  ?  has  both 
a  mental  and  a  physical  side,  and  has 
received  replies  from  both  points  of 
view. 

And  first  we  will  take  Dr.  Carpenter's 
attempt  to  explain  the  "  mesmeric  state" 
asaformof  "automatic  mental  action," 
which  he  includes  in  the  same  category 
as  the  revery  of  the  poet  and  the 
"  absence  of  mind"  of  the  engrossed 
mathematician.  We  should  be  sorry  to 
speak  with  anything  but  respect  of  any 
part  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  work.  He  has 
done  much  to  clear  the  approaches  to  our 
su'oject  ;  he  has  performed  the  tedious 
but  necessary  task  of  detailing  with  em- 
phasis the  numerous  sources  of  error 
which  make  the  tyro's  experiments  and 
the  enthusiast's  pamphlets  on  Mesmer- 
ism so  exasperatingly  unprofitable. 
But  in  psychological  analysis,  Dr.  Car- 
penter, by  his  own  admission,*  is  not 
strong,  and  the  juxtaposition,  as  given 
above,  of  what  he  considers  as  three 
forms  of  ''automatic  mental  action," 
illustrates  almost  grotesquely  how  much 
argument  a  single  word  may  stand  for, 
if  only  its  meaning  be  definite  enough  to 
give  an  air  of  precision,  and  yet  vague 
enough  to  allow  of  being  shifted  as  the 
facts  require.  For  here,  in  the  first 
place,  the  poet's  revery  is  not  in  any 
scientific  sense  automatic ;  it  can  be 
called  automatic  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  without  conscious  effort.  He  follows 
the  suggestions  given  to  him  by  external 
objects  with  a  conscious  knowledge  that 
he   is    playing  with   his    impressions — a 
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conscious  delight  in  the  exercise  of  his 
imagination's  vividness  and  flow. 

He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 
The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy-boom, 
Nor  heed  nor  see  what  things  they  be  ; 
But  from  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  then  living  man, 
Nurslings  of  immortality. 

If  Dr.  Carpenter  supposes  that  the  poet 
believes  (as  a  mesmerized  subject  might 
believe)  that  the  bees  are  veritable 
angels  to  be  worshipped  or  clasped  to 
his  bosom,  as  the  case  may  be,  then  his 
conception  of  poetic  abstraction  is  con- 
siderably more  thorough-going  than 
Shelley's. 

In  the  case  of  the  absent-minded  phi- 
losopher, on  the  other  hand,  there  really 
is  some  cerebral  action  wliich  may  be 
called  automatic.  The  mathematician 
who  is  told  "  Sir,  your  wife  is  dying," 
and  who  calmly  answers,  "  Tell  her  to 
wait  till  I  come,"  is  no  doubt  respond- 
ing in  a  quasi-reflex  manner  to  an  exter- 
nal stimulus  very  feebly  apprehended  ; 
that  is,  he  is  mechanically  shaping  with 
his  lips  a  phrase  which  has  become  ha- 
bitual to  him  in  reply  to  conjugal  appeals 
of  a  less  urgent  character.  But  unfortu- 
nately for  Dr.  Carpenter's  parallel,  the 
mind  of  the  absent  sage  is  by  no  means 
"  possessed,"  as  that  of  the  mesmerized 
subject  is  supposed  to  be,  with  the  ex- 
ternal question  and  the  automatic  re- 
sponse. On  the  contrary,  his  mind  is 
"  absent  "  from  external  incidents  simply 
because  it  is  intensely  absorbed  in  a  per- 
fectly conscious,  perfectly  deliberate 
prosecution  of  some  complex  argument 
which  it  needs  all  the  strength  of  his  will 
to  stick  to  and  grapple  with.  No  better 
illustration  of  what  a  "  thinking  being" 
is  could  be  given  than  the  very  case 
which  Dr.  Carpenter  (misled  by  the  mere 
outside  accidents  of  the  condition)  has 
selected  as  an  illustration  of  what  a 
thinking  being  is  not — as  a  parallel, 
namely,  to  the  mesmerized  "  subject's  " 
inward  blankness,  on  which  the  slightest 
suggestion  from  the  mesmerizer  seems 
to  project  itself  with  such  controlling 
power. 

It  is  plain  that  little  is  taught  us  by 
these  attempted  analogies  to  the  mental 
side  of  the  mesmeric  condition.  Let  us 
turn  to  Mr.  Braid,  who  approached 
the  problem  from  the  physical  side,  and 
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achieved,  as  we  think,  a  real  discovery  ; 
a  discovery  which,  in  Braid's  hands,  was 
wholly  empirical,  but  to  which  Heiden- 
hain  and  others  (working  often  in  igno- 
rance of  Braid's  results)  have  supplied  a 
plausible  groundwork  of  theory.  Braid 
demonstrated  that  the  peculiar  state  of 
exaltation,  merging  into  coma,  which 
mesmerists  had  ascribed  to  the  operation 
of  their  specific  effluence,  could  be  in- 
duced by  a  particular  strain  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  eye,  a  prolonged  upward  and 
inward  squint,  which  the  subject  could 
effect  for  himself  without  any  one  to 
mesmerize  him.  And  it  has  been  grad- 
ually discovered  that  this  "  hypnotic" 
state,  as  Braid  termed  it,  may  be 
induced  by  other  methods  of  "  fixa- 
tion," other  ways  of  adjusting  the  ner- 
vous system  to  a  uniform  or  rhythmi- 
cally recurring  stimulus.  Light  monot- 
onous stroking  on  the  face,  the  tick  of  a 
watch  in  the  ear,  even  such  small  causes 
as  these,  if  the  attention  be  steadily  fixed 
on  them,  may  suffice  to  bring  about,  in 
sensitive  persons,  this  peculiar  nervous 
change. 

This,  we  hold,  was  a  true  discovery. 
And  Heidenhain's  explanation,  which 
we  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  here, 
seems  to  us  to  offer  as  probable  a 
picture  as  we  are  likely  at  present  to  get 
of  the  manner  in  which  some  at  least  of 
the  hypnotic  phenomena  take  place  in 
the  nervous  system.  He  supposes  that 
the  rhythmical  stimulus,  by  exhausting 
the  sensibility  of  certain  nerves,  tem- 
porarily paralyzes  or  inhibits  the  func- 
tions of  the  higher  cortical  portion  of  the 
brain — the  region  to  which  it  is  supposed 
that  nervous  discharges  must  pass  from 
the  lower  sensory  centres,  before  the  im- 
pressions which  those  centres  have  re- 
ceived can  be  represented  in  conscious- 
ness or  responded  to  by  purposeful  ac- 
tions. The  result  of  this  suspension  of 
the  controlling  power  is  that  the  nervous 
current  will  be,  as  it  were,  short- cir- 
cuited, that  an  impression  made  on  the 
external  senses  will  be  reflected  by  the 
motor  centres — a  suggestion  will  be  re- 
sponded to  by  an  action — without  any 
knowledge  of  the  matter  having  passed 
through  consciousness  at  all. 

This  theory,  however,  is  only  plausi- 
ble in  cases  where  the  "  subject"  mimics 
or  obeys  his  hypnotizer  in  a  quite  me- 
chanical way,  without  attempting  any 
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complex  achievement,  whose  details  he 
must  needs  arrange  for  himself.  And,  in 
fact,  Heidenhain,  with  that  fixed  per- 
suasion that  his  own  experiments  must 
needs  have  covered  the  whole  ground, 
which  is  the  prevailing  danger  of  those 
who  approach  these  novel  topics,  began 
by  assuming  that  </// hypnotic  obedience 
or  mimicry  was  of  this  mechanical  and 
unconscious  character.  He  asserted, 
for  instance,  that  a  "  subject"  would 
never  nurse  a  pillow  for  a  baby,  unless 
the  operator  pretended  to  rock  a  baby 
before  his  eyes.  Some  [further  experi- 
ments have  shown  him  his  error,  and 
forced  lim  to  admit  the  frequent  pres- 
ence of  the  suggested  ideas  in  conscious- 
ness. The  "  subject"  will  often  obey 
commands,  the  fulfilment  of  which  in- 
volves much  memory  and  requires  a 
series  of  complex  actions  ;  or  he  will 
adopt  his  own  method  of  acting  on  a 
suggestion.  Thus  (to  take  an  experi- 
ment of  our  own),  a  whisper  reaches  his 
ear  that  some  children  are  struggling  in 
the  water.  He  at  once  assumes  the 
room  to  be  a  lake,  seizes  a  chair,  throws 
it  down  so  as  to  make  it  as  like  a  boat 
as  he  can,  gets  astride  of  it,  and  begins 
vigorously  pulling  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated. Then,  snatching  up  some  pieces 
of  paper  which  happen  to  be  lying  on 
the  floor,  he  wraps  them  tenderly  in  his 
coat,  murmurs  the  words,  "  Very  near 
dead  !"  in  a  commiserating  tone,  rows 
back  to  shore  with  his  burden,  and  hur- 
ries off  once  more  to  the  rescue. 

In  such  a  case  as  this  it  seems  hard  to 
deny  that  consciousness  is  present  at  the 
time,  though  it  may  be  forgotten  after- 
ward as  completely  as  the  somnambu- 
list forgets  in  his  waking  moments  what 
he  said  in  his  trance.  And  Heidenhain, 
we  repeat,  now  admits  this  ;  though  he 
seems  hardly  as  yet  to  have  realized  how 
greatly  his  admission  restricts  the  field 
which  his  original  theory  will  cover. 

"  But  in  spite  of  all  this,"  it  may  be 
said,  "  and  admitting  that  Heidenhain's 
explanation  is  not  a  sufficient  one,  why 
should  not  some  other  explanation  of 
the  same  kind  be  found  which  shall 
suffice  ?  You  admit  that  hypnotism  is  a. 
vera  causa  ;  that  certain  nervous  stimuli 
do  produce  some  of  these  obscure  ner- 
vous changes  without  any  e fid ue nee  from 
any  special  operator  ;  why,  then,  do  you 
insist  on  the  existence  of  tnesmerism  as 
53 
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well  as  hypnotism — on  the  reality,  that  is 
to  say,  of  this  supposed  specific  influence 
of  one  person  upon  another,  which  lies 
so  far  out  of  the  main  track  of  physi- 
ological speculation  ?" 

Our  answer  is,  that  the  reality  of  this 
specific  influence  is  forced  upon  us  by  a 
number  of  unmistakable  facts,  which 
cannot  fail  to  strike  every  experimenter 
if  he  will  only  make  experiments 
enough. 

Firstly,  then,  the  objection  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  hypnotic  explanation, 
from  the  fact  that  some  persons  can 
operate  successfully,  and  others  cannot, 
has  never  been  realized  or  met. 

There  are  all  varieties  both  of  power 
and  of  susceptibility,  but  if  we  take  a 
casual  group  of  persons,  omitting  those 
who  are  in  no  degree  susceptible,  we 
shall  probably  find  that  they  may  be  ar- 
ranged somewhat  in  the  following  order. 
A  and  B  can  hypnotize ///(fwjWz^^^,  either 
by  the  inward  or  upward  squint,  or,  as  it 
may  sometimes  seem,  by  mere  imagina- 
tion and  expectancy.  C  and  D  cannot 
hypnotize  themselves,  but  can  be 
hypnotized  by  gentle  rhythmical  stroking 
at  the  hand  of  almost  any  one.  E  and 
F  can  be  slowly  and  partially  affected 
by  almost  any  one,  but  immediately  and 
thoroughly  by  a  given  mesmerist,  X. 
And  the  rest  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet can  be  sent  into  the  sleep-waking 
state  by  X,  find  by  X  alone,  even  though 
they  may  have  no  previous  notion  that 
X  can  affect  them — nay,  even  though 
they  are  distinctly-  told  that  it  is  not  X 
but  Y  who  will  be  able  to  control  them. 
In  such  a  case — as  we  have  ourselves 
seen — Y  may  be  as  Goliath  and  X  as 
David  in  comparison,  but  the  big  man 
will  not  succeed  in  doing  in  an  hour 
what  the  small  man  who  has  the  specific 
gift  will  do  in  five  minutes.* 


*  Nothing  in  Heidenhain's  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  his  attempt 
to  account  for  the  existing  differences  in  the 
power  of  producing  the  result  by  differences  of 
temperature,  moisture,  and  style  of  movement, 
in  the  several  operators'  hands.  All  that  is 
needed,  according  to  his  own  theory,  is  gentle 
monotonous  stimulation.  The  number  of  hands 
in  the  world  whose  "moisture,  temperature, 
and  style  of  movement  "  are,  or  can  be  made, 
such  as  to  allow  of  this  sort  of  stimulation,  are 
clearly  innumerable  ;  and  the  fact  of  wholly  ex- 
ceptional operative  powers  is  thus  left  quite  un- 
explained. 


Secondly  :  just  as  X  alone  can  send 
these  persons  into  the  trance,  so  X  alone 
can  awake  them  out  of  it  It  is  very  easy 
to  take  care  that  the  subject  shall  have 
no  previous  notion  that  X  alone  will  be 
able  to  wake  him  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  most  "striking  illustrations  of  this 
thesis  are  cases  where  every  one  present, 
mesmerist  included,  is  new  to  mesmer- 
ism, and  believes  that  any  one  who 
chooses  can  wake  any  subject  up  again. 
The  typical  case  is  somewhat  as  follows. 
A  group  of  persons  ai  an  evening  party 
begin  to  mesmerize  each  other  in  joke. 
One  of  the  guests  sends  a  schoolboy  to 
sleep,  and  drives  off,  thinking  nothing 
more  about  it.  At  the  end  of  the  even- 
ing the  boy's  parents  try  to  wake  him 
up.  They  cannot  do  so  !  The  boy  be- 
gins to  rave,  and  is  worse  when  touched 
or  spoken  to.  Next  morning  they  send 
in  alarm  for  the  guest  who  has  done  the 
mischief.  He  succeeds  in  waking  the 
boy,  but  the  experiment  is  followed  by 
a  week  of  headache  and  depression. 

This  brings  us  to  a  third  point,  tend- 
ing to  show  the  reality  of  the  mesmeric 
effluence,  namely,  the  distress  and  even 
danger  which  sometimes  follows  on  cross- 
mesmerization — on  passes,  that  is  to  say, 
made  by  Z  upon  a  person  vvhom  X  has 
already  mesmerized,  and  over  whom  X 
may  make  passes  as  often  as  he  likes 
with  only  a  soothing  result.  Now  in 
such  a  case  Z's  passes  may  very  prob- 
ably have  no  effect  whatever  ;  but  in  a 
specially  sensitive  "  subject"  they  some- 
times bring  about  a  state  of  mental 
chaos,  of  alternating  violence  and  be- 
wilderment, which,  though  it  almost 
always  subsides  after  a  time,  is  a  real 
risk  against  which  experimenters  in 
mesmeiism  must  before  all  things  be  on 
their  guard.  The  "  dominant  idea,"  so 
far  as  it  exists  here,  must  be  strong  fear 
or  dislike  of  all  human  beings  except 
one  ;  but  inasmuch  as  there  has  been 
nothing  whatever  to  suggest  such  an 
idea  to  the  "  subject's"  mind,  its  exist- 
ence is  not  an  explanation,  but  a  fact 
which  itself  seems  explicable  only  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  special  rapport  estab- 
lished between  the  "  subject"  and  his 
recognized  controller. 

And  fourthly,  passing  from  these 
general  characteristics  of  the  mesmeric 
state  to  more  definite  experiments,  we 
may  observe  that  even  such  rough  plat- 
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form  exhibitions  as  those  recounted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper  present 
features  which  seem  quite  irrelevant  to 
any  theory  of  paralysis  of  the  will,  or 
subjection  of  the  mind  to  a  suggested 
idea.  A  boy,  for  instance,  is  told  that 
he  may  have  a  sovereign  if  he  can  pick 
it  up.  He  struggles  to  do  so  till  the 
sweat  runs  down  his  face  ;  while  his 
countenance,  so  far  from  being  blankly 
acquiescent,  is  full  of  incredulity,  resolu- 
tion, and  rage.  Sometimes  he  will  suc- 
ceed in  doing  what  he  is  told  he  cannot 
do — he  will  wrench  his  flat  palm  away 
from  the  operator's  flat  palm  after  an 
apparently  desperate  struggle.  Can  we 
suppose  that  in  these  cases  volitional 
power  has  been  paralyzed,  or  the  nerve- 
functions  normally  associated  with  the 
desired  acts  inhibited  during  all  the  time 
that  the  boy  has  been  vehemently  strug- 
gling to  perform  them  ?  The  theory 
which  covered  the  cases  of  the  frog 
stroked  into  immobility,  or  the  cock  set 
staring  at  a  chalk  line,  must  be  consider- 
ably stretched  if  it  is  to  suffice  us  here. 
Or  let  us  take  a  case  in  which  the  obvi- 
ous effect  is  a  mental  one.  A  boy  in  a 
light  state  of  trance  is  asked  what  is  his 
name,  and  gives  it  ;  he  is  at  once  asked 
again,  and  now  (at  the  mesmerist's  silent 
wish)  he  cannot  remember  it.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  idea  that  it  is  impossible 
to  recall  the  name,  though  not  virtually 
expressed,  is  suggested  to  him  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  experiment.  But  at 
any  rate  this  idea  is  so  far  from  being 
dotninaiit  in  his  mind  that  he  will  sit  for 
half  an  hour  hopefully  struggling  for  the 
word,  as  may  be  proved  by  asking  him 
from  time  to  time  what  he  is  thinking 
about.  It  may  be  answered  :  "  It  is 
not  needful  that  the  suggested  idea 
should  absorb  the  mind,  but  only  that 
the  brain  should  have  been  thrown  into 
such  a  state  that  particular  centres  or 
sets  of  connections  can  easily  be  made 
to  suffer  inhibition  of  their  normal  func- 
tions. All  that  is  necessary  is  to  inhibit 
the  nerve-activities  which  normally  ac- 
company the  boy's  utterance  of  his 
name."  But  what,  then,  are  we  to  take 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  such  inhibi- 
tion ?  Surely  the  suggested  idea  that 
the  action  is  impossible.  But  here  the 
boy's  conviction  is  that  the  action  is  pos- 
sible ;  so  that  we  shall  have  to  conceive 
the  inhibition  as  consequent  on  an  idea 


which  the  boy  at  most  imagines  as 
present  in  some  one  else's  mind,  and  which 
he  persistently  refuses  to  admit  into  his 
own.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  credit 
with  this  singular  inhibitory  power  an 
idea  which  is  nevertheless  unable  to 
prevent  its  exact  opposite  from  dominat- 
ing consciousness.  So  that  here  again 
the  inhibitory  theory  will  have  to  be 
stretched  to  embrace  facts  almost 
directly  opposite  to  those  which  it  was 
originally  started  to  explain. 

Clearly,  however,  public  exhibitions 
are  very  ill-suited  for  producing  con- 
viction ;  nor  is  the  platform  the  place 
for  delicate  experimentation.  We  will 
therefore  proceed  to  give  a  few  samples 
of  the  more  conclusive  results,  indica- 
tive of  the  specific  mesmeric  influence, 
which  our  colleagues  and  we  have  ob- 
tained in  private. 

Prominent  among  these  are  various 
phenomena  belonging  to  the  class  of 
mesmeric  rapport.  Of  the  subdivisions 
of  this  class,  the  one  most  widely  attested 
by  previous  observers  is  perhaps  that  of 
community  of  sensation  between  the 
operator  and  the  "  subject  ;"  and  to 
us  the  results  obtained  in  this  depart- 
ment are  of  special  interest,  owing  to 
their  bearing  on  those  further  phenom- 
ena of  Thought-transference  between 
persons  in  a  normal  condition,  which 
have  only  quite  lately  (mainly  through 
the  exertions  of  Professor  Barrett)  ob- 
tained any  degree  of  scientific  recogni- 
tion. Not,  of  course,  that  the  two 
sorts  of  phenomena  are  by  any  means 
identical  ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
two  inquiries  will  throw  light  on  one 
another;  and  at  any  rate  the  a  priori 
objection  of  impossibility  to  which  the 
facts  are  exposed  is  the  same  in  either 
case,  and  is  satisfactorily-  disposed  of 
by  proof  of  the  reality  of  either.  The 
following  short  series  may  serve  as  a 
sample  of  many  experiments  of  this 
kind.  The  "  subject,"  a  young  man 
called  Wells,  who  was  in  a  tolerably 
deep  state  of  trance,  was  blindfolded, 
and  a  large  screen  interposed  between 
him  and  the  mesmerist,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Smith,  signals  by  sight  or  contact  being 
thus  made  impossible,  even  if  Wells  had 
been  in  a  state  to  profit  by  them.  In 
the  last  of  the  experiments,  Mr.  Smith 
was  in  an  adjoining  room,  separated 
from  the  one  where  his   subject  was  by 
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very  thick  curtains.  Perfect  silence  was 
throughout  observed,  except  for  the 
simple  and  uniform  question,  "  Do  you 
feel  anything  ?"— which  it  was  necessary 
that  Mr.  Smith  himself  should  ask,  as 
(according  to  the  admitted  rule  with 
mesmerized  or  hypnotized  "subjects") 
Wells  was  deaf  to  every  other  voice. 

1.  Upper  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  left  ear  pinched. 
After  the  lapse  of  about  two  minutes,  Wells  cried 
out:  "Who's  pinching  me?"  and  began  to 
rub  the  corresponding  part. 

2.  Upper  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  leftarm  pinched. 
Wells  indicated  the  corresponding  part  almost 
at  once. 

3.  Mr.  Smith's  right  ear  pinched.  Wells  struck 
his  own  right  ear,  after  the  lapse  of  about  a 
minute,  as  if  catching  a  troublesome  fly,  crying 
out :   "  Settled  him  that  time.  *  " 

4.  Mr.  Smith's  chin  pinched.  Wells  indicated 
the  right  part  almost  immediately. 

5.  The  hair  at  the  back  of  Smith's  head  pulled. 
No  indication.  (It  is  curious  that  with  this 
particular  pain  no  result  has  in  any  case  been 
obtained.) 

6.  Back  of  Mr  Smith's  neck  pinched.  Wells 
pointed,  after  a  short  interval,  to  the  correspond- 
ing part. 

7.  Lobe  of  Mr.  Smith's  left  ear  pinched.  Same 
result. 

8.  Mr.  Smith's  right  calf  pinched.  Wells  was 
very  sulky,  and  for  a  long  time  refused  to  speak. 
At  last  he  violently  drew  up  his  right  leg  and 
began  rubbing  the  calf.  After  this  he  became 
still  more  sulky,  and  refused  in  the  next  ex- 
periment to  give  any  indication  whatever.  "  I 
ain't  going  to  tell  you,"  he  remarked,  "  for  if  I 
don't  tell  you,  you  won't  go  on  pinching  me. 
You  only  do  it  to  make  me  tell." 

In  experiments  like  these  there  is 
always  a  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
"  subject"  for  long  together  at  the  ex- 
actly   right    stage    of    alertness.     The 

*  It  is  to  such  cases  as  this,  of  course,  that  the 
hypothesis  of  collusion  seems  specially  appro- 
priate ;  and  it  must  be  met  by  an  accumulation 
of  experiments  with  different  "  subjects."  But 
fortunately  the  hypothesis  has  not,  in  this  de- 
partment of  our  research,  the  same  plausibility 
as  it  had  in  relation  to  some  of  our  experiments 
on  "  thought-transference,"  the  "  subjects  "  of 
which  were  in  a  normal  state.  For  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  mesmerized  or  hypnotized 
"  subject"  is  one  which,  after  a  little  experience, 
it  is  not  easy  to  mistake  ;  and  the  irrepressible 
honesty  and  directness  of  conduct  which  charac- 
terize it  have  been  generally  recognized  by 
those  who  deny  no  less  than  by  those  who  main- 
tain the  reality  of  the  "mesmeric"  agency. 
For  a  case  in  which  the  hypothesis  of  a  code 
was  absolutely  excluded  by  the  fact  that  the  in- 
vestigator was  himself  the  mesmerizer,  see 
Professor  Barrett's  paper  read  before  the  British 
Association  at  Glasgow  in  1876. 


trance,  if  rather  deep  to  begin  with, 
seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  become 
deeper  ;  and  the  objection  of  the  "  sub- 
ject"' to  make  an  effort,  or  to  be 
troubled  with  questions,  increases  in  a 
corresponding  ratio,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
exhausted  person  who  is  falling  into 
natural  sleep.  The  only  resource,  then, 
is  to  wake  him  completely  and  begin 
operations  de  novo. 

Another  sort  of  example  of  the  mes- 
meric rapport  mz.y  be  found  in  the  extra- 
ordinarily exalted  susceptibility  of  the 
"subject  "  to  sensory  impressions  re- 
ceived from  the  operator.  As  long  as  this 
merely  takes  the  form  of  exalted  sensi- 
bility to  the  operator's  voice,  combined 
as  a  rule  with  deafness  to  other  voices, 
it  no  doubt  may  be  and  frequently  has 
been  explained  in  the  old  way,  as  due  to 
the  dominance  of  a  single  idea — the 
possession  of  the  "  subject's"  mind  by 
the  idea  of  his  operator's  control  making 
him  abnormally  wakeful  and  responsive 
to  any  sensible  signs  that  can  be  recog- 
nized as  issuing  from  him,  and  corre- 
spondingly inattentive  to  all  others. 
Even  so,  the  experiment  may  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  bring  out  very  clearly  the 
abnormal  physical  state  on  which  it  was 
Mr.  Braid's  great  merit  to  insist  ;  for  if 
the  operator's  voice  and  words  be  dis- 
tinguished among  a'  perfect  Babel  of 
other  voices,  the  sensorium  of  the  per- 
cipient must  be  at  any  rate  in  a  most  re- 
markable state,  analogous,  e.g.,  to  that 
of  a  person  who  should  distinguish  the 
flame  of  a  candle  held  against  the  sun. 
But  it  seems  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
"  hypnotic"  explanation  in  any  way  to 
cases  where  the  sensory  impression  is 
not  a  spoken  sentence,  but  the  faintest 
whisper  of  a  monosyllable.  The  indi- 
viduality of  voices  (at  any  rate  where 
there  is  no  exceptional  peculiarity  in  the 
pronunciation  of  consonants,  such  as  a 
lisp)  depends  entirely  on  timbre  and  in- 
flection, which  are  produced  by  the  vocal 
chords  and  by  changes  in  the  shape  of 
the  pharynx,  and  which  have  no  place 
at  all  in  a  low  whisper.  It  is  easy  for 
any  one  to  assure  himself  of  this  by 
shutting  his  eyes  and  getting  a  dozen  of 
his  acquaintances  in  turn  faintly  to 
whisper  such  a  monosyllable  as  "  Fred" 
in  his  hearing  ;  he  will  find  himself 
totally  unable  to  identify  the  author  of 
the  sound.     How  far  the  case  is  other- 
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wise  with  a  mesmerized  "  subject"  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  experiments. 
Wells  being  placed  in  a  corner,  with  his 
back  to  the  room,  Mr.  Smith  and  two  of 
our  own  number  kept  whispering  his 
name,  "  Fred,"  as  softly  as  possible  and 
at  uncertain  intervals  ;  he  in  every  case 
responded  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  in  no  case 
to  either  of  the  others.  Again,  Mr. 
Smith  took  his  place  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  side  by  side  with  one  of  the  ob- 
servers ;  Wells,  again  in  a  tolerably  deep 
state  of  trance,  was  seated  in  the  oppo- 
site corner,  in  such  a  position  that  he 
could  not  have  seen  Mr.  Smith  even  had 
his  eyes  been  open  and  in  their  normal 
stale  ;  and  one  of  the  present  writers 
kept  up  a  perpetual  loud  howling  and 
clapping  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  or 
two  from  his  ear.  Mr.  Smith  then,  at 
quite  uncertain  intervals,  whispered  the 
one  syllable  "  Fred,"  so  faintly  as  to  be 
inaudible  to  the  gentleman  who  was  sit- 
ting in  contact  with  him,  and  who  saw 
his  lips  move.  Wells  responded  at  once 
to  every  such  whisper.  This  experiment 
was  successfully  repeated  ten  times. 
Mr.  Smith,  with  his  companion,  then 
went  into  the  adjoining  dark  room, 
where  thick  curtains  separated  him  from 
the  "  subject,"  and  again  ten  immediate 
responses  were  given  to  the  whispered 
word,  which  at  that  distance  would  have 
been  inaudible  to  an  ordinary  ear  even 
if  listened  for  in  perfect  silence,  instead 
of  amid  unearthly  bellowing.  On  being 
asked  afterward  whether  he  had  heard 
the  bellower's  voice.  Wells  replied  that 
he  had  only  heard  Mr.  Smith  ;  but  when 
the  latter  prepared  him  for  being  spoken 
to  by  the  gentleman  to  whose  loudest 
vocal  efforts  he  had  thus  been  impervi- 
ous, and  when  that  gentleman  then  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  gentlest  tone,  he  at 
once  complained  loudly  of  the  excessive 
noise. 

A  stranger  phenomenon  still,  and  one 
which  takes  us  altogether  out  of  the  re- 
gion of  exalted  sensibility,  is  the  effect 
produced  on  the  power  of  response  by 
the  unexpressed  will  of  the  operator. 
Our  experiments  on  this  head  have  been 
made  on  our  friend,  Mr.  Sidney  Beard. 
A  list  of  twelve  Vescs  and  JVoes  in  arbi- 
trary order  was  written  by  one  of  our- 
selves and  put  into  Mr.  Smith's  hand, 
with  directions  that  he  should  succes- 
sively "  will"  the  "  subject"  to  respond 


or  not  to  respond,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  of  the  list.  Mr.  Beard  having 
been  previously  put  into  the  trance,  u 
tuning-fork  was  now  struck  and  held  at 
his  ear,  with  the  question,  "  Do  you 
hear  ?"  which  in  this  case  could  be  asked 
by  one  of  ourselves,  as  the  ordinary  in- 
sensibility to  other  voices  than  those  of 
the  operator  had  not  supervened.  This 
was  done  twelve  times  with  a  completely 
successful  result,  the  answer  or  the  fail- 
ure to  answer  corresponding  in  each  case 
with  the  "  yes"  or  "  no"  of  the  written 
list,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  silently  con- 
centrated will  of  the  mesmerist.* 

These  cases,  it  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever conclusive  they  may  appear  as  to 
mental  influences  acting  otherwise  than 
through  recognized  sensory  channels, 
still  do  not  drive  us  to  suppose  any 
special  physical  effluence  or  force  as  pass- 
ing from  the  operator  to  the  "  subject." 
Such  an  effluence  is  indeed  strongly 
suggested,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by 
the  mode  of  producing  or  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  mesmeric  state,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  exceptional  powers  in 
that  direction  which  certain  individuals 
possess  ;  but  as  far  as  the  resulting  phe- 
nomena go,  it  would  be  a  conceivable 
hypothesis  that  the  trance  condition  is 
produced  hypnotically,  and  not  as  any 
special  effect  of  one  organism  on  the 
other,  but  that,    when   once   it   is    pro- 


*  Similar  trials  on  other  occasions  were  equally 
successful  ;  as  also  were  trials  where  the 
tuning-fork  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  only 
sound  was  the  question,  "Do  you  hear?"  asked 
by  one  of  the  observers.  On  these  latter  oc- 
casions, however,  Mr.  Smith  was  holding  Mr. 
Beard's  hand  ;  and  extreme  adherents  of  the 
theory  of  "muscle  reading"  might  maintain 
that "  yes  "  and  "no  "  indications  were  given 
by  unconscious  variations  of  pressure,  How 
completely  unconscious  the  supposed  "  reader  " 
was  of  any  such  sensible  guidance  will  be  evi- 
dent from  Mr.  Beard's  own  account.  "  During 
the  experiments  on  January  ist,  when  Mr.  Smith 
mesmerized  me,  I  did  notentirely  lose  conscious- 
ness at  any  time,  but  only  experienced  a  sen- 
sation of  total  numbness  in  my  limbs.  When 
the  trial  as  to  whether  I  could  hear  sounds  was 
made,  I  heard  the  sounds  distinctly  each  time, 
but  in  a  large  number  of  instances  I  felt  totally 
unable  to  acknowledge  that  I  heard  them.  I 
seemed  to  know  each  lime  whether  Mr.  Smith 
wished  me  to  say  that  I  heard  them  ;  and  as 
I  had  surrendered  my  will  to  his  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment,  I  was  unable  to 
reassert  my  power  of  volition  while  under  his 
influence." 
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duced,  a  special  mental  influence  can  be 
brought  to  bear,  analogous  to  ordinary 
Thought-transference,  but  differing 
therefrom  in  the  striking  fact  that  only 
one  person  is  able  to  exercise  it.  Even 
so  the  heart  of  the  mystery,  the  mental 
rapport^  the  problem  why  the  one  influ- 
ential person  should  always  be  the 
operator,  remains  wholly  unravelled  ; 
since  no  amount  of  supposed  hypnotic 
submission  to  the  operator's  will  could 
afford  a  solution  to  cases  (like  those  just 
described)  where  there  was  nothing  to 
suggest  to  the  "  subject"  what  that  will 
at  the  particular  moment  was.  But  fur- 
ther experiments  make  it  alrrost  impos- 
sible to  dcubt  the  reality  of  some  sort  of 
special  force  or  virtue,  passing  from  one 
organism  to  the  other,  in  the  process  of 
mesmerization  ;  and  however  vague  at 
present  may  be  our  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  this  physical  rapport^  there  is 
at  any  rate  a  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
point  to  it  as  the  basis  or  condition  of 
the  mental. 

We  find  the  mor.t  striking  indication 
of  such  physical  effluence  in  cases  where 
the  "  subject"  is  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
perfectly  normal  condition,  with  the 
exception  of  local  effects  produced  on 
him  without  contact,  and  without  any 
possibility  that  the  idea  or  expectation 
of  them  shall  dominate  his  mind.  Such 
an  experiment  is  the  following,  which 
in  the  first  instance  was  suddenly  im- 
provised, and  which  we  have  repeated 
between  thirty  and  forty  times  without 
a  single  failure.  The  "  subject"  was 
blindfolded  and  seated  at  a  table,  on 
which  his  ten  fingers  were  spread  out 
before  him.  A  screen,  formed  of  thick 
brown  paper  quadruply  folded,  was  then 
placed  in  front  of  his  body  in  such 
a  way  that  it  rested  on  his  fore-arms  and 
against  his  breast  and  head,  extending 
far  beyond  him  in  all  directions.  On 
some  occasions  holes  were  made  in  the 
paper  for  his  arms  to  pass  through,  so 
that  the  screen  became  a  gigantic  breast- 
plate reaching  high  above  his  head.  No 
one  probably  will  deny  the  possibility  of 
so  arranging  this  simple  apparatus  as  to 
make  sure  that  the  boy's  fingeis  should, 
be  completely  concealed  from  his  sight, 
even  apart  from  the  blindfolding  ;  and 
no  one  who  witnessed  the  experiments 
found  it  possible  to  entertain  the  slight- 
est  doubt  on   this  score.     Two   out  of 


the  ten  fingers  were  then  selected  by  one 
of  the  present  writers  and  silently 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith,  who 
then,  standing  beyond  the  screen  at  a 
distance  of  some  feet  from  the  subject, 
proceeded  to  make  extrem.ely  gentle 
passes  over  them.  Care  was  taken  to 
preserve  such  a  distance  between  the 
tips  of  Mr.  Smith's  fingers  and  those 
which  he  was  operating  on  as  to  preclude 
all  chance  of  contact,  or  even  of  the 
production  of  a  sensible  current  of  air. 
The  experimenters  themselves  were 
totally  unable  to  detect  any  such  current 
when  similar  slow  passes  were  made  over 
their  own  fingers,  though  their  hands 
were  decidedly  less  thick-skinned  and 
more  sensitive  in  the  ordinary  sense  than 
those  of  the  "  subject  ;"  but,  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  one  of  them  as  a 
rule  kept  making  passes  over  two  of  the 
eight  non-selected  fingers,  imitating  Mr. 
Smith's  pace  and  mode  of  action  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  It  was  even  found 
possible  to  dispense  altogether  with 
movement,  the  mesmerist  simply  holding 
his  finger  in  a  downward  direction  over 
those  of  the  "  subject  ;"  but  the  results 
were  obtained  more  quickly  when  passes 
were  made.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Mr.  Smith  (whose  genuinely  scientific 
curiosity  on  the  subject  has  led  him 
throughout  to  welcome  the  most  strin- 
gent tests  and  conditions)  was  under  the 
closest  observation  during  the  whole  ex- 
periment. After  the  passes  had  been 
continued  for  a  minute  or  less,  the  two 
fingers  proved  to  be  perfectly  stiff  and  in- 
sensible. The  points  of  a  sharp  carving 
fork  gently  applied  to  one  of  the  other 
fingers  evoked  the  sort  of  start  and  pro- 
test that  might  have  been  expected  ;  the 
same  points  might  be  plunged  deep  into 
the  chosen  two  without  producing  a  sign 
or  a  murmur.  The  insensibility  being 
once  proved,  the  stabs  were  on  several 
occasions  made  with  a  violence  which  it 
required  some  nerve  to  apply,  and  which 
would  have  seemed  barbarous  to  an  ig- 
norant bystander  unless  he  had  chanced 
to  note  at  the  same  instant  the  smiling 
silence  or  easy  chatter  of  the  victim  ; 
and  on  all  occasions  what  was  done  was 
sufficient  to  produce  in  a  normal  finger, 
however  pachydermatous,  a  most  acute 
pang.  The  experiment  was  equally  suc- 
cessful when  varied  by  applying  a  lighted 
match  to  the  more  sensitive  region  sur- 
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rounding  the  nail  ;  but  it  was  not 
thought  well  to  repeat  it  often  in  this 
form,  as  we  were  unwilling  to  cause  the 
"  subject,"  even  with  his  own  consent, 
any  sensible  amount  of  subsequent  in- 
convenience. It  may  possibly  be  sug- 
gested *  that  some  organizations  are  ex- 
tremely impervious  to  pain  ;  and  that 
the  youth,  being  warned  of  what  was 
coming  by  the  slight  preliminary  pricks 
on  some  of  the  fingers  which  retained 
their  sensibility,  was  enabled  to  set  his 
teeth,  and  to  carry  out  the  wholly  in- 
scrutable and  useless  project  of  enduring 
the  agony  when  it  came  without  com- 
plaint. Anticipating  this  objection,  on 
a  good  many  occasions  after  we  had 
convinced  ourselves  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  phenomenon,  the  wielder  of  the 
fork  or  the  match  took  care  to  begin  with 
one  of  the  mesmerized  fingers.  The  as- 
sault then  came,  it  will  be  observed,  at 
a  moment  which  it  was  impossible  for 
the  "  subject"  to  forsee  ;  and  we  know 
of  no  warrant  for  the  assumption  that 
an  ordinary  youth,  who  is  sitting  with 
relaxed  limbs  in  quiet  unconcern,  would 
be  able  to  control  every  sort  of  reflex 
start  or  twitch  when  a  naked  flame  is 
suddenly  applied  to  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  parts  of  his  person.  It  is  wise, 
however,  to  guard  against  even  unwar- 
ranted assumptions  ;  and  we  accordingly 

*  Theonly  other  objection  that  occurs  to  us  is 
that  it  is  possible  here  to  suppose  a  case  of  direct 
inhibition — that,  though  the  currents  of  air  or 
changes  of  temperature  produced  by  move- 
ments of  tlie  operator's  hand  were  imperceptible 
to  the  "  subject,"  they  yet  sufficed  to  set  up  a 
weak  monotonous  stimulation,  whereby  the 
power  of  response  in  the  particular  sensory 
centre  was  gradually  annulled.  But  (i)  other 
operators  ought  then  to  succeed  ;  (2)  the  ex- 
planation does  not  extend  to  the  cases  where 
the  operator's  hand  did  not  move  ;  (3)  the  ex- 
planation is  it  itself  most  violent,  and  contrary 
to  all  analogy.  Heidenhain  himself  never  sug- 
gests that  the  weak  and  monotonous  stimulation 
which  induces  the  hypnotic  state  can  be  so 
weak  as  not  to  reach  the  threshold  of  conscious- 
ness ;  and  it  seems  incredible  that  such  sub- 
liminal stimulation  should  suffice  to  bring  about 
the  local  antesthesia,  which  (when  produced,  as 
above  described,  without  suggestion)  is  a  far 
rarer  phenomenon  than  the  general  hypnotic 
state.  Local  and Paytiar\x\\\\h\\!\on  of  particular 
sensory  centres,  brought  about  by  ««y<,'// stimuli, 
while  general  volition  and  consciousness  remain 
quite  unimpaired,  would,  at  any  rate,  bear  no  re- 
lation whatever  to  the  inhibition  (as  Heidenhain 
conceives  it)  of  the  whole  area  of  volition  and 
consciousness  by  a  monotony  oi  felt  stimuli. 


repeated  the  experiment  with  a  delicate 
woman,  whose  shrinking  from  pain  was 
such  that  the  merest  touch  of  the  point 
of  the  fork  on  one  of  her  unmesmerized 
fingers  would  cause  a  half-hysterical  cry. 
The  trials  with  her  were  fully  as  success- 
ful, though  not  so  numerous,  as  those 
with  the  former  "  subject" — the  reason 
why  they  were  discontinued  being  sim- 
ply the  difficulty,  in  the  case  of  very 
thin-skinned  and  delicate  hands,  of  tak- 
ing such  measures  as  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions would  cause  severe  pain  without 
running  the  risk  of  subsequent  annoy- 
ance or  disfigurement. 

The  rigidity  of  the  mesmerized  fingers 
could  be  tested  with,  if  possible,  even 
more  certainty  than  their  insensibility, 
by  simply  telling  the  "  subject,"  after 
a  minute  of  mesmerization,  to  close  his 
or  her  fist  ;  the  selected  digits  in  every 
case  refused  to  bend  with  the  others, 
and  thus  for  the  first  time  revealed  to 
their  possessor  what  particular  pair  it 
was  that  had  been  operated  on.  And 
opportunities  sometimes  presented  them- 
selves for  testing  this  rigidity  and  want 
of  motive  power  in  an  impromptu  way. 
Thus  it  happened  one  night  that  the 
youth  whose  fingers  were  the  subjects  of 
the  experiments  just  described  was  lying 
in  a  very  deep  mesmeric  sleep,  with  his 
head  buried  in  a  cushion  and  one  hand 
extended  and  grasping  the  back  of  the 
sofa-frame.  One  of  the  present  writers 
silently  threw  a  screen  over  his  head  and 
body,  leaving  only  this  one  hand  ex- 
posed, and  then  beckoned  to  the  mes- 
merist to  approach  and  make  a  few 
noiseless  passes  over  the  hand.  The 
screen  was  then  removed,  and  the  boy 
wakened  by  the  usual  clap  and  call.  On 
endeavoring,  however,  to  rise  and  leave 
the  sofa,  he  found  his  hand  tightly  glued 
to  the  frame,  nor  did  all  his  efforts  avail 
to  withdraw  it  until  some  reverse  passes 
had  restored  it  to  animation.* 

*  In  connection  with  this  experiment,  we  may 
quote  the  following  passage  from  Professor 
Mayo's  "  Truth's  contained  in  Popular  Supersti- 
tions," 3d  edition,  p.  155:  "  A  servant  of  mine, 
aged  about  twenty-five,  was  mesmerized  by 
Lafontaine  for  a  full  half-hour,  and,  no  effect 
appearing  to  be  produced,  I  told  him  he  might 
rise  from  the  chair  and  leave  us.  On  getting 
up  he  looked  uneasy,  and  said  his  arms  were 
numb.  They  were  perfectly  paralyzed  from 
the  elbows,  downward,  and  numb  to  the  shouU 
ders.      This    was   the   more   satisfactory,    that 
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But  the  reality  of  the  physical  efflu- 
ence is  still  more  unmistakably  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  though  emitted  only 
from  living  bodies,  it  can  be  made  to 
produce  ef/ects  which  inhere  for  some 
minutes  in  inorganic  ones.  An  object 
which  has  been  handled,  or  over  which 
passes  have  been  made,  by  a  mesmerist, 
will  be  recognized  and  picked  out  of  a 
number  of  similar  objects  by  a  person 
who  is  sensitive  to  that  mesmerist's  in- 
fluence. This  phenomenon  is  no  doubt 
rare,  but  fortunately  it  is  one  which  it  is 
particulaily  easy  to  test.  In  the  follow- 
ing case,  for  example,  the  "  subject" — a 
gentleman  with  whom  we  have  frequently 
experimented,  and  whose  anxiety  for 
complete  tests  has  always  been  fully 
equal  to  our  own — was  engaged  in  con- 
versation by  one  of  our  committee  in  a 
room  on  another  floor  during  the  time 
that  the  process  of  mesmerizing  the 
chosen  object  was  going  on.  That  proc- 
ess consisted  merely  of  passes  and 
occasional  light  touches,  and  was  most 
carefully  scrutinized  throughout.  When 
it  was  concluded,  the  mesmerist  was 
taken  into  a  third  room  by  another 
member  of  the  committee,  and  the  "  sub- 
ject" was  then  introduced  into  the  room 
where  the  mesmerized  object  lay  among 
a  number  of  others.  This  object  had  of 
course  been  selected  by  one  of  our- 
selves, and  its  position  in  relation  to  the 
others  was  generally  changed  after  the 
mesmerist  had  left  the  room  and  before 
the  subject  entered  it  ;  but  this  was  a 
superfluity  of  precaution,  as  the  two 
were  never  for  an  instant  within  sight 
or  hearing  of  one  another.  In  the  first  ex- 
periment a  card-board  box,  in  the  second 
a  pocket-book,  selected  from  a  group  of 


neither  the  man  himself,  nor  Lafontaine,  nor 
the  four  or  five  spectators,  expected  this  result. 
The  operator  triumphantly  drew  a  pin  and 
stuck  It  into  the  man's  hand,  which  bled,  but 
had  no  feeling.  Then,  heedlessly,  to  show  it 
gave  pain,  Lafontaine  stuck  the  pin  into  the 
man's  thigh,  whose  flashing  eye  and  half-sup- 
pressed growl  denoted  that  the  aggression  would 
certainly  have  been  returned  by  another,  had 
the  arm  which  should  have  done  it  not  been 
really  powerless.  However,  M.  Lafontaine 
made  peace  with  the  man  by  restoring  him  the 
use  and  feeling  of  his  arms.  This  was  done 
by  dusting  them,  as  it  were,  by  quick  trans- 
verse motions  of  his  extended  hands.  In  five 
minutes  nothing  remained  of  the  palsy  but  a 
slight  stiffness,  which  gradually  wore  off  in  the 
course  of  the  evening. 


ten  small  objects  (including,  e.^^.,  a  lump 
of  wax,  a  pen-wiper,  a  paper-knife,  etc.), 
was  mesmerized  and  was  successfully 
picked  out  by  the  "  subject"  after  he 
had  held  each  of  the  objects  for  a 
moment  in-  his  hand.  We  have  found  it 
best  to  avoid  using  coins  and  metallic 
substances,  as  our  results  with  them, 
though  sometimes  startlingly  successful, 
have  been  uncertain,  and  also  they  are 
so  easily  warmed,  even  by  very  slight 
contact  with  the  hand,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary in  their  case  to  take  special  measures 
for  insuring  equality  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  object  operated  on  and  the 
others.  After  the  second  trial  we  elimi- 
nated the  uncertainty  as  to  results  which 
might  arise  from  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
substances,  and  employed  ten  small  vol- 
umes, resembling  each  other  as  closely 
as  any  two  peas.  Any  one  of  those  that 
we  selected  having  been  operated  on, 
the  "  subject"  identified  the  particular 
volume  four  times  in  succession  the  in- 
stant that  he  touched  it,  and  again  on  a 
fifth  occasion  after  taking  up  each 
of  the  ten  in  turn.  The  sense  of  s/iicll 
was  in  no  case  resorted  to  ;  and  to  avoid 
all  chance  of  unconscious  indications, 
we  were  careful  that  the  particular 
member  or  members  of  the  committee 
who  had  selected  the  volume,  and  knew 
which  of  the  ten  it  was,  should  avoid 
watching  this  part  of  the  proceedings. 
In  the  last  trial  (as  well  as  in  other  suc- 
cessful experiments  of  the  same  kind)  no 
contact  whatever  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  hands  of  the  mesmeris  t  and 
the  book.  That  the  very  slight  contact 
which  was  permitted  in  the  preceding 
trials  could  produce  such  a  change  of 
temperature  in  a  card-board  box  or  the 
binding  of  a  book  as  would  be  sensible  to 
human  hands  a  minute  afterward,  seems 
a  violent  assumption  ;  but  we  took  the 
precaution,  during  the  mesmerizing  proc- 
ess, of  ourselves  giving  a  similar  amount 
of  handling  to  some  of  the  nine  objects 
which  were  not  being  operated  on.  The 
chances  against  succeeding  by  accident  in 
seven  consecutive  trials  of  this  kind  are 
nearly  five  millions  to  one  ;  and  the 
experiment  may  therefore,  we  think, 
be  considered  a  tolerably  crucial  one. 
The  "  subject"  described  his  sensation 
on  taking  up  the  right  object  as  "a  kind 
of  mild  tingling  ;"  and  according  to 
abundant   testimony  water,   over  which 
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mesmeric  passes  have  been  made,  has 
been  similarly  betrayed  to  the  nerves  of 
the  tongue.  Our  own  experiments  on  this 
latter  point  have  been  successful  to  the 
extent  of  giving  results  against  which,  on 
the  hypothesis  of  accidental  occurrence, 
the  chances  were  hundreds  to  one  ;  but  in 
these  matters  it  is  perhaps  a  justifianle 
demand  that  the  adverse  chances  shall 
be  reckoned  by  millions. 

We  have  been  occupied  in  this  paper 
mainly  with  one  fundamental  question — 
the  question  of  the  reality  of  themesmeiic 
force  ;  in  other  words,  of  the  reality  of 
the  specific  facts  of  Mesmerism,  whether 
mingled  with,  or  standing  beyond  and 
distinct  from,  those  of  Hypnotism.  In 
a  concluding  article  we  shall  deal  with 
some  further  departments  of  the  subject, 
including  the  vexed  questions  (often 
called,  par  excellence,  the  higher  phenom- 
ena) of  clairvoyance,  phreno-mesmer- 
ism,  and  mesmeric  healing.  But  one 
fact  remains  which  concerns  the  lower 
phenomena  as  much  as  the  higher,  and 
which  is  of  such  fundamental  importance 
in  the  study,  whether  of  Hypnotism  or  of 
Mesmerism,  that  the  statement  of  it 
(though  involving  references  to  the  top- 
ics of  our  next  papei)  will  find  its  most 
fitting  place  here.  It  is  a  fact  on  which 
Dr.  Elliotson,  one  of  the  acutest  minds 
that  ever  applied  itself  to  these  subjects, 
frequently  insisted,  but  which  both  mes- 
merists and  anti-mesmerists,  though  for 
different  reasons,  have  often  been  tempt- 
ed to  ignore.  Briefly  it  is  this  :  that 
(with  certain  exceptions  to  be  hereafter 
explained)  the  more  startling  effects  of 
Hypnotism  and  Mesmerism  may  be 
matched  with  occurrences,  either  closely 
parallel  or  absolutely  indentical,  which 
have  occurred  spontaneously  ;  while  at 
the  same  time,  the  rarity  and  the  patho- 
logical character  of  their  spontaneous 
occurrence  are  entirely  in  accordance 
with  that  theory  of  exceptional  nervous 
affection  which  has  been  discussed 
above.  The  fanatical  mesmerist  is 
apt  to  keep  this  spontaneous  occur- 
rence in  the  background,  as  tending  to 
impugn  the  unique  character  of  the  in- 
fluence which  he  is  celebrating.  The 
anti-mesmerist  begins  by  relegating  these 
mysterious  phenomena  to  the  scanty 
chapters  on  "  Somnambulism"  which 
form  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  the 
medical  conspectus  of  man.     And  then, 


when  he  is  confronted  with  these  same 
phenomena  as  produced  by  Mesmerism, 
he  exclaims  that  they  are  incredible,  and 
dismisses  them  as  inconsistent  with 
established  physiological  laws.  Now  it 
is  perfectly  true  that  some  of  these  phe- 
nomena do  sound  incredible  ;  that  they 
cannot  possibly  be  fitted  into  our  present 
conceptions  of  the  way  in  which  the  ner- 
vous system  acts.  But  it  is  not  Mes- 
merism which  is  responsible  for  them, 
but  Nature  ;  that  is  to  say,  Mesmerism 
offers  a  special  way  of  producing  phenom- 
ena which  have  been  spontaneously 
produced  in  ways  wholly  unknown  to  us 
before  Mesmer  was  born.  To  prove 
this  in  detail  (a  task  which  we  hope  here- 
after to  attempt)  would  carry  us  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  article.  We 
must  content  ourselves  here  with  refer- 
ring the  reader  to  the  list  of  authorities 
given  below,  a  list  which,  though  by  no 
means  exhaustive,  contains,  we  think, 
full  justification  of  all  that  we  shall  at 
present  advance.''" 

What,  then,  are  the  main  modifications 
of  ordinary  waking  consciousness,  which 
spontaneous  sleep-wakers  (to  use  a  term 
of  convenient  vagueness)  have  been 
observed  to  present  ?  The  rough  analy- 
sis, which  is  all  that  we  shall  here  at- 
tempt, shows  us  that  these  modifications 
extend  irregularly  over  one  or  more  of 
five  regions. 

Confining  ourselves  to  broad  distinc- 
tions of  external  manifestation,  we  .find 
obvious  changes  occurring  in  (i)  sensi- 
bility to  pain  ;  (2)  sensory  and  super- 
sensuous  perception  ;  (3)  the  current  of 

*  See  the  collections  of  somnambulic  and 
other  cases  contained  in  the^  following  works: 
Dr.  Abercrombie  on  the  "Intellectual  Pow- 
ers;" Dr.  Azam  in  Revue  Sciciitifiquc  for 
1876,  1877,  and  1879;  Dr.  Belden's  "Account 
of  Jane  Rider  ;  "  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin's  "  Zoo- 
nomia  ;  "  Dr.  Dyce  in  Ediithirg/i  Philpsophi- 
cal  Transactions,  1822  ;  Dr.  Dutay  in  Revue 
Scientijiqiie,  \%-ib  ;  Dr.  Elliotson  in  his  "  Physiol- 
ogy," and  the  "  Zoist,"  vol.  iv.  ;  Dr.  Macnish's 
"  Philosophy  of  Sleep  ;  "  Dr.  Mayo's  "  Truths 
contained  in  Popular  Superstitions  ; "  M.  Taine's 
''Traite  de  1' Intelligence  ;  "  Dr.  Trousseau's 
"  Lemons  Cliniques  ;  "  M.  Riboton  "  Diseases 
ofiMemory  ;  "  and  Professor  Wienholt's  "  Lect- 
ures on  Somnambulism."  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo, 
F.R.S.,  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy in  King's  College,  and  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London.  We  quote  from  the  third  edition  of 
his  book. 
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consciousness  ;  (4)  memory  ;  and  (5) 
emotional  disposition  or  character.  In 
each  of  these  particulars  we  are  familiar 
with  certain  changes  induced  by  states 
of  nutrition,  by  expectant  attention,  by 
narcotics,  by  disease.  But  in  each  case 
the  spontaneous  sleep-waking  state  will 
be  found  to  carry  us  on  by  an  unbroken 
series  from  changes  which  are  familiar, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  explicable,  to 
changes  which  are  altogether  baffling  and 
apparently  at  conflict  with  recognized 
law. 

Thus,  as  regards  sensibility  to  pain,  we 
have  first  the  ordinary  somnambulist, 
who  shows  much  the  same  bluntness  of 
sensibility  as  a  man  shows  when  deeply 
absorbed  in  revery  but  who  may  neverthe- 
less be  awakened  by  a  sharp  blow  or  the 
touch  of  a  hot  abject.  Then  we  come 
to  cases  such  as  that  of  Professor  Hay- 
cock, who  "  would  preach  in  his  sleep 
so  steadfastly  that  no  pinching  would 
awake  him  ;"*  and  then  to  such  cases 
as  that  of  Mrs.  Griffiths,  a  patient  of  Dr. 
Lingen'sf  who  was  repeatedly  laid  up 
with  severe  scalds,  caused  by  her  unfort- 
unate habit  of  cooking  her  husband's 
dinner  in  the  somnambulic  state  and 
then  throwing  the  boiling  water  over  her 
legs,  without  any  perception  of  having 
done  so  till  she  spontaneously  "  came 
to  herself."  In  this  case,  and  in  others 
like  it,  there  was  no  indication  whatever 
of  nervous  lesion  in  the  ordinary  state, 
nothing  to  account  for  this  idiopathic 
and  fitful  insensibility  to  the  severest 
pain. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  the  acuteness 
of  sense-perception,  we  are  familiar  with 
marked  exaltations  of  sensibility  in  fever, 
or  under  the  influence  of  certain  drugs. 
It  does  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  tne 
sense  of  muscular  balance  in  the  som- 
nambulist is  often  so  acute  that  he  can 
pass  without  tottering  along  roofs  wholly 
impassable  to  his  waking  feet.  It  does 
not  surprise  us  to  find  that  he  can  at 
times  hear  sounds  which  are  too  faint 
for  other  ears  to  catch.  But  we  begin 
to  be  staggered  when  we  come  to  a  me- 
tastasis of  function,  when  the  patient, 
deaf  to  all  shouting  at  her  ear,  hears  a 
whisper   at    the   pit   of    her    stomach.;]; 


And  as  regards  vision^  the  sleep-waker's 
condition  offers  a  series  of  puzzles.  We 
are  of  course  prepared  to  believe  that  the 
eye  may  become  sensitive  to  amounts 
of  light  far  lower  than  are  normally 
perceptible.  We  hear,  therefore,  with- 
out incredulity  of  the  sleep-waker  who 
threads  her  needle  under  the  table,  or 
blows  out  the  candle  at  midnight  before 
she  washes  up  the  dishes,  under  the  im- 
pression that  she  has  just  had  breakfast, 
and  that  it  is  wasteful  to  burn  lights  in 
broad  daylight.  But  the  observers  o( 
sleep-waking  ca>es  go  on  to  insist  on  what 
seems  a  quite  needless  stumbling-block  ; 
they  tell  us  that  the  eyes  of  the  sleep- 
walkers are  not  open  but  shut,  with  pupils 
upturned,  or  that  if  the  eyes  are  open, 
at  any  rate  there  is  "no  speculation"  in 
them,  but  a  mere  vacant  glare.  If  we 
reply  that  this  must  be  a  mistake  of  obser- 
vation, they  go  on  to  overwhelm  us  with 
cases*  where  the  patient  reads  with  the 
palm  of  her  hand,  or  with  the  back  of 
her  neck,  or  criticises  the  moves  of  chess- 
players sitting  immediately  behind  her. 
Nor  is  even  this  all.  Professor  Mayo 
became  convinced,  or,  as  he  expresses  it, 
"  resigned  himself  to  the  belief,"  that 
these  spontaneously  arising  powers  some- 
times attain  a  degree  so  extraordinary 
that  we  prefer  to  describe  it  in  his  own 
words,  t  "  The  patient  manifests  new 
perceptive  powers.  She  discerns  objects 
all  around  her  and  through  any  obstruc- 
tions, partitions,  walls,  or  houses,  and  at 
an  indefinite  distance.  She  sees  her  own 
inside,  as  if  it  were  illuminated,  and  can 
tell  what  is  wrong  in  the  health  of  others. 
She  reads  the  thoughts  of  others,  whether 
present  or  at  indefinite  distances.  The 
ordinary  obstacles  of  space  and  matter 
vanish  to  her."  It  is  obvious  that  the 
claims  of  clairvoyance  when  induced  by 
Mesmerism  can  scarcely  go  beyond  the 
powers  here  ascribed  to  spontaneous  or 
idiopathic    trance. 

To  proceed  to  ihe  next  point.  The 
mesmerist,  when  he  claims  that  he  can 
limit  the  stream  of  consciousness,  and 
bestow  a  temporary  dominance  on  some 
one  idea  or  emotion,  only  asserts  that 
he  can  produce  a  phenomenon  which 
admittedly     occurs     already     both     in 


*  Macnish,  p.  170. 

f  "Zoist,"  vol.  iv.  p.  181. 

X  Dr.  Petelin's  case  :   Mayo,  p. 


*  Mr.  Bulteel's  case,  Dr.  Petelin's  cases,  Dr. 
Delpit's   case,  in  Dr.  Mayo's  collection  alone, 
f  "Popular  Superstitions,"  p.  in. 
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apparent  health  and  in  disease.  The 
power  of  suggestion  begins  in  the  condi- 
tion of  ordinary  dream  before  it  attains 
its  intenser  degree  in  somnambulism. 
The  slee]jing  officer  follows  with  growing 
anxiety  the  description  of  a  battle  whis- 
pered to  him  by  his  friends,  till  at  last 
he  jumps  from  his  bed  and  runs  head- 
long away.  The  sleeping  beauty,  whose 
ingenious  lover  has  obtained  permission 
to  breath  hi*s  own  name  in  her  ear,  is 
melted  at  last  into  tenderness  for  him 
by  the  strange  recurrent  dream.  In 
more  advanced  stages  the  sleep-waker 
acts  out  his  vision  among  waking  men  ; 
he  fancies  himself  employed  in  some 
habitual  duty,  answers  only  the  remarks 
which  bear  on  this  supposed  employment, 
and  neglects  all  external  stimuli  which 
he  cannot  co-ordinate  with  his  dominant 
train  of  ideas. 

It  is  possible  that  we  may  ultimately 
be  able  to  trace  an  unbroken  line  of  pro 
gression  from  the  voluntary  and  transient 
hypertrophy  of  a  mental  image  which  is 
necessary  for  the  thinker  who  wishes  it 
to  stand  forth  distinctly  in  his  brain,  to 
the  degenerative  hypertrophy  of  a  group 
of  such  images  which  renders  them  per- 
manently dominant  in  consciousness  and 
impossible  to  dislodge.  And  the  key  to 
such  inquiries  seems  to  lie  in  the  somnam- 
bulic state — midway  between  idiopathic 
revery  and  monomania — and  combining 
a  hallucination  as  profound  as  the  luna- 
tic's with  a  capacity  of  recall  as  sudden 
as  the  shock  which  arouses  a  Socrates  to 
the  perception  that  he  is  not  in  the  ideal 
world,  but  before  Potidsea.  The  great 
drawback  is  the  rarity  of  these  cases  of 
instructive  trance  ;  and  when  the  mes- 
merist claims  to  reproduce  them,  he  is 
merely  offering  to  reproduce  by  empiri- 
cal means  an  observed  abnormal  state, 
which  physiologist  and  psychologist  alike 
may  well  desire  to  see  reproduced.  It 
is  of  course  a  question  of  evidence  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  mesmerist  succeeds 
in  this  avowedly  empirical  reproduction 
of  a  most  obscure  nerve-condition  ;  but 
there  is  at  any  rate  no  reason  whatever 
why  his  evidence  should  be  slighted,  or 
his  attempt^dismissed  a  priori  ^.s  fantastic 
and  unphysiological. 

The  next  point  on  which,  as  we  urge, 
the  claiftis  of  Mesmerism  have  already 
been  far  exceeded  by  the  unsought  phe- 
nomena of  Nature  is  that  of  intermittent 


memory — of  the  establishment  of  a 
second  state,  which  carries  on  its  own 
memories  from  one  access  to  another, 
but  whose  recollection  of  the  normal 
state  is  in  varying  degrees  imperfect,  and 
which  is  itself  altogether  forgotten  so 
soon  as  the  normal  state  recurs.  The 
complexity  of  these  intercurrent  memo- 
ries may  reach  a  point  which  imagination 
can  scarcely  realize.  Dr.  Mayo  cites  a 
case  of  quintuple  memory,  where  a 
normal  state  was  interrupted  by  four 
separate  morbid  states,  each  with  a  mem- 
ory of  its  own.  The  phenomena,  whether 
of  amnesia  or  hypermnesia,  which 
mesmerists  allege,  reach  no  such  mar- 
vellous pitch  as  this  ;  but  they  offer  a 
means  of  direct  experimentation  such  as 
cannot  otherwise  be  obtained  in  this 
direction  ;  and  some  of  the  cases 
adduced — as  of  the  so-called  "  mesmeric 
promise,"  or  impression  made  on  the 
brain  in  the  mesmeric  state,  which  irre- 
sistibly works  itself  out  in  the  subsetiuent 
normal  condition— present  a  singular 
conformity  to  some  of  the  best  physio- 
logical speculations  on  the  mechanism 
of  memory. 

The  fifth  point  which  we  mentioned 
as  conspicuously  subject  to  modification 
from  obscure  but  spontaneously  arising 
causes,  was  charade/ — the  set  of  emo- 
tional and  volitional  dispositions  which 
make  up  a  recognizable  personality. 
Character  is  of  course  largely  influenced 
hv  memory ;  a  change  in  the  body  of 
pictures  reproducible  at  will  must  needs 
change  the  general  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse on  which  a  man's  more  definite 
views  and  preferences  arc  based.  And 
there  is  a  childlike  sense  of  freedom  and 
deliverence  in  the  escape  from  the  tram- 
melling recollection  of  wliat  one  has  done 
in  the  past,  and  what  other  people  think 
about  one,  which  forms  a  marked  feature 
in  many  accountsof  spontaneous  double- 
consciousness  as  well  as  of  mesmeric 
trance.  But  the  history  of  spontaneous 
double-consciousness  includes  also  cases 
where  character  alters— as  though  through 
some  altered  distribution  of  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  brain — while  in  the  altered 
state  the  memories  of  the  normal  state 
are  preserved.  Such  cases  are  of  much 
importance  with  reference  to  certain  al- 
legations of  permanent  change  in  emo- 
tional disposition  effected  bv  Mesmer- 
ism ;  and   it   may  not  be  out   of  place 
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to  refer  here  to  Dr.  Azam's  case  of 
Felida  X.  (the  ealier  stages  of  which 
have  been  already  summarized  in  Mind) 
— a  story  which  brings  home  to  us  the 
relativity  of  human  judgments,  the  pa- 
thetic limitations  of  man's  outlook  on  the 
world,  more  forcibly  than  any  romance  : 

Felida  X.,  an  hysterical  young  woman  living 
in  the  south  of  France,  became  subject  in  1856 
to  accesses  of  what  was  at  first  considered  as 
somnambulism— states  lasting  a  few  minutes 
or  hours,  of  which  she  retained  no  conscious- 
ness on  regaining  her  normal  condition.  Grad- 
ually the  duration  of  these  accesses  increased, 
they  became  considerable  enough  to  rank  as  a 
"  second  state,"  and  it  was  observed  that  in  this 
second  state  Felida  perfectly  remembered  the 
first  state — in  the  first  or  normal  state  she  for- 
got the  second.  The  second  state  gradually  grew 
upon  her  till  it  has  become  almost  continuous, 
her  relapses  into  the  first  state  occupying  per- 
haps not  more  then  one  day  per  month.  And 
it  is  remarlcable  that  her  second  state  is  in  all 
respects  superior  to  her  first.  Her  health  is 
better  ;  her  character  is  i?iare  cheerful  and  even  ; 
her  memory  perfect  for  both  states.  She 
is  aware  of  her  occasional  entry  into  her  first 
state,  but  she  considers  that  as  abnormal,  and 
though  not  unduly  distressed  by  it  she  would 
fain  avoid  its  occurrence.  When  in  the  first 
state,  on  the  other  hand,  her  aches  and  pains 
return,  and  her  memory  for  the  second  state 
disappears.  She  is  then  truly  miserable,  even 
to  the  verge  of  suicide,  and  helplessly  bewilder- 
ed by  the  vast  gaps  in  her  memory,  which  are 
so  profound  and  extensive  that  if  her  husband 
or  children  happen  to  be  out  of  the  room  at 
the  moment  when  she  enters  the  first  state  she 
does  not  know  whether  they  are  alive  or  dead, 
and  waits  anxiously  to  see  whether  they  come 
in  again.  She  is  ashamed  of  this  loss  of  mem- 
ory, and  uses  all  her  art  to  conceal  it.  Of 
late  she  has  hit  on  a  plan  which  somewhat  les- 
sens this  inconvenience.  When  she  feels  that 
an  access  of  the  first  state  is  coming  on,  she 
writes  a  letter  to  her  other  self,  giving  a  pre- 
cis of  the  facts  which  she  considers  it  desirable 
that  that  self  should  know.  Thus,  for  instance, 
she  details  the  orders  which  have  to  be  executed, 
the  measurements  of  chintz,  etc.  But  there  are 
cases  where  the  poor  creature  is  glad  to  forget. 
For  example,  in  the  second  state  she  learned 
facts  giving  her  grave  cause  for  jealousy  as  to 
her  husband's  conduct  with  a  female  friend  of 
her  own.  So  much  did  this  distress  her  that 
she  attempted  suicide.  She  was  rescued  be- 
fore life  was  extinct ;  and  then  in  her  new  misery 
she  ardently  desired  the  return  of  the  first  state, 
with  all  its  suicidal  gloom  ;  preferring,  as  one 
may  say,  to  hang  herself  in  forgetfulness  of  the 
truth,  rather  than  because  she  remembered  it. 
She  has,  since  then,  in  fact  returned  repeatedly 
to  the  first  state,  and  knows  nothing  therein  of 
the  trouble  which  has  come  on  her  second  self. 
Yet  this  immunity  is  not  without  its  incon- 
veniences ;  for  while,  in  the  second  state,  she 
rejects  indignantly  all  acquaintance  with  the 
treacherous  friend,  she  knows  that  there  will  be 
as  it  were  intercalary  days  of  amnesty  when  she 
will  greet  her  again  with  cordiality  and  ease. 


The  brief  sketch  thus  given  of  some  of 
the  abnormal  phenomena  of  sensation 
and  consciousness  which  do  unquestion- 
ably occur,  and  which  unquestionably 
occurred  before  Mesmerism  was  named 
or  thought  of,  might  easily  have  been 
indefinitely  extended.  But  enough  has 
been  said,  we  think,  to  show  how  un- 
scientific is  the  objection  urged  against 
Mesmerism  on  account  of  the  incredible 
character  of  the  phenomena  said  to  be 
thereby  induced.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  the  case  that  the  mesmeric  process  in- 
duces these  phenomena  ;  but  to  call  such 
phenomena  a  priori  incredible^  is  to  ignore 
or  disregard  an  immense  though  scattered 
mass  of  testimony  (of  a  perfectly  un- 
biassed kind)  to  the  existence  of  precisely 
similar  and  of  still  stranger  phenomena, 
which  have  been  sporadically  observed 
in  all  ages  and  countries  in  which  accu- 
rate observation  has  been  possible. 

For  our  own  part  we  feel  so  strongly 
the  profundity  of  the  mysteries  which 
the  phenomena  of  somnambulism  involve 
that  we  cannot  recognize  any  ii  priori 
objection  to  what  may  be  called  the 
grotesque  simplicity  of  method  with 
which  Mesmerism  attacks  them.  We 
cannot  but  remember  that  the  first  clews 
to  problems  whose  solution  lies  far  be- 
yond the  resources  of  existing  knowl- 
edge are  generally  discovered  accidentally 
and  in  unexpected  quarters.  We  are  in 
no  way  suggesting  that  a  clew  thus  em- 
pirically discovered  is  likely  to  prove  to 
be  the  central  solution,  the  true  mot  de  I' 
enigme.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute  a 
quite  co-ordinate  importance  to  the 
classes  of  experiments  associated  with  the 
names  of  Reichenbach  and  of  Charcot, 
which  indicate  hitherto  unexpected  rela- 
tionships between  the  nervous  system 
and  certain  forces  resident  in  inorganic 
matter  ;  and  we  watch  with  great  inter- 
est the  various  series  of  experiments 
which  Professor  Stanley  Hall  and  others 
are  conducting  on  the  more  easily  access- 
ible forms  of  abnormal  nervous  states. 
But  we  urge  that  the  experiments  are 
not  enough  ;  that  the  higher  the  genera- 
lizations to  be  reached,  the  more  various 
probably  must  be  the  means  employed 
for  reaching  them  ;  and  that,  besides  the 
exactly  measurable  experiments  which 
can  be  instituted  on  such  points  (for  in- 
stance) as  the  modification  in  the  speed 
of  nervous  reactions  in  the  hypnotic 
state,  we  need  an  immense  mass,  an  im- 
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mense  variety,  of  experiments,  necessarily 
indeed  vaguer,  but  not  on  that  account 
less  instructive,  on  the  higher,  the  rarer, 
the  less  analyzable  phenomena.  Some  of 
these  phenomena  are  wholly  irreproduc- 
ible.  A  case  like  Felida's  must  simply  be 
waited  for  till  it  occurs  of  itself.  But 
other  rare  phenomena — sense  metastasis, 
clairvoyance,  alternating  memory,  emo- 
tional modification — these  Mesmerism, 
and  Mesmerism  almost  alone,  claims  to  be 
able  to  reproduce.  This  claim — which 
we  shall  hope  to  discuss  in  a  subsequent 
paper — may  be  mistaken  or  exaggerated, 
but  at  any  rate  it  is  not  obviously  absurd, 


it  is  not  prima  facie  illegitimate.  And 
if  the  claim  be  in  any  measure  justified 
by  facts,  if  this  strange  emi)irical  process 
can  achieve  one  tenth  of  what  KUiotson. 
Gregory.  Mayo  have  claimed  for  it,  there 
will  assuredly  be  matter  for  the  close  at- 
tention of  all  exact  inquirers.  For  a  new 
roadway  of  direct  exi)eriment  will  have 
been  driven  into  the  jungle  of  those  ob- 
scure phenomena  which  Science  neglects 
because  they  cannot  be  accurately  tested, 
and  Ignorance  distorts  because  they 
cannot  be  authoritatively  explained. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 


MATTHEW   ARNOLD    IN   THE    UNITED   STATES. 


Whether  Mr.  Arnold  proves  or  does 
not  prove  the  subject  of  intense  interest 
in  the  United  States,  we  have  probably 
never  lent  to  the  United  States  any  rnan 
of  genius  who  is  more  likely  at  once  to  ex- 
cite and  to  tantalize  the  intelligent  curi- 
osity with  which  he  must  be  regarded. 
It  is  not  that  the  phase  of  culture  which 
Matthew  Arnold  rejiresents  is  at  all 
specially  rare  in  the  United  States.  In 
Massachusetts  at  least,  Mr.  Clough, 
Matthew  Arnold's  intimate  friend  and 
brother-poet,  found  himself  almost  more 
at  home  than  even  in  the  Old  Country. 
And  Matthew  Arnold  himself,  who  was 
swift  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  Emer- 
son, to  whom  indeed  one  of  his  own 
earliest  sonnets  was  written,  has  shown 
in  all  his  writings  that  perfect  lucidity 
and  serenity,  that  desire  to  gaze  wistfully 
into  the  future,  while  discriminating  all 
the  beauty  of  the  past,  that  subtle  love 
of  irony,  and  that  freedom  from  any- 
thing like  undue  deference  to  authority, 
which  may  be  said  to  distinguish  especial- 
ly the  highest  culture  of  New  England. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  Matthew 
Arnold  will  pique  and  tantalize  the  curi- 
osity which  he  must  excite  as  few  Eng- 
lishmen have  ever  piqued  and  tantalized 
it  before.  For  he  will  present  to  those 
who  crowd  to  hear  him  the  singular 
spectacle  of  a  genius  formed  entirely  by 
the  old  world,  and  richly  endowed  with 
the  power  of  writing  the  most  lucid  and 
graphic  epitaphs  on  some  of  the  greatest 
epochs  of  the  old  world — on  the  wisdom 
of  Greece,  on  the  meditative  rapture  of 


the  East,  on  the  piety  of  Roman  Stoi- 
cism, on  the  vision  of  the  Cross,  on 
mediaeval  asceticism,  on  Goethe's  calm, 
self-centred  insight,  on  the  despair  of 
unbelief,  and  on  the  ardor  of  revolution- 
ary hope — who  is  nevertheless  prepared 
to  face  the  future  quite  undismayed,  and 
that  with  no  better  weapon,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  than  that  of  the  dignity  of  manner 
which  the  memory  of  the  great  past  in- 
spires. Emerson  at  least  believed  in 
democracy,  believed  in  the  new  institu- 
tions, believed  in  the  growing  power  of 
man.  His  calm  confidence  was  derived 
from  some  transcendental  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  multiplying  millions  to 
manifest  more  adequately,  as  they  multi- 
plied, the  transcendental  divinity  of  his 
semi-pantheistic  faith.  Matthew  Arnold, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  has  no  such  super- 
stition. The  more  numerous  are  the 
hosts  of  the  Philistines,  the  less  he  hopes 
from  them.  They  do  not  dismay  him, 
he  is  too  robust  in  the  triple  brass  of  his 
culture  for  that,  but  he  defies  them. 
"  Dii  me  terrent, "  he  says,  "  et  Jupiter 
hostis."  But  he  has  little  hope  in  the 
masses. 

"  Not  here,  O  Apollo  ! 

Are  haunts  meet  for  thee. 
But  where  Helicon  breaks  down 
In  cliffs  to  the  sea," 

will  be  his  feeling,  as  he  looks  at  the 
mighty  volume  of  human  energy  which 
will  meet  him  in  the  United  States. 
Democracy  has  never  inspired  him  with 
any  enthusiasm,  and  republican  institu- 
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tions  will  probably  win  from  him  no 
cry  of  admiration.  Emancipated  man, 
while  he  remains,  as  he  probably  always 
will  remain,  for  the  most  part  unculti- 
vated man— man  with  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  and  self-assertion  still 
unrefined  within  him — elicits  no  brilliant 
augury  of  hope  from  Matthew  Arnold. 
And  yet,  while  Mr.  Arnold  has  no  proph- 
ecy inspired  by  political  Utopianism  to 
utter,  he  obtains  nothing  from  his  ex- 
quisite insight  into  the  past  on  which  he 
can  rely  to  mould  the  world  of  the 
future,  except  only  what  is,  of  all  things, 
least  likely  to  mould  it,  that  tradition  of 
antique  stateliness  and  dignity  which  the 
past  has  bequeathed  to  us.  He  will  praise 
to  the  busy  Yankees,  Sophocles — 

"  Whose  even-balanced  soul, 
From  first  youth  tested  up  to  extreme  old  age, 
Business   could    not   make   dull,    nor    passion 

wild  ; 
Who  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole, 
The  mellow  glory  of  the  Attic  Stage, 
Singer  of  sweet  Colonus  and  his  child." 

He  will  praise  Goethe  to  them,  and  tell 
them  that, 

■ "  he  pursued  a  lonely  road, 

His  eyes  on  Nature's  plan  ; 

Neither  made  man  too  much  a  God, 
Nor  God  too  much  a  man." 

He  will  praise  Wordsworth,  of  whom  he 
has  told  us, 

"  He  found  us  when  the  age  had  bound 
Our  souls  in  its  benumbing  round  ; 
He  spoke  and  loosed  our  hearts  in  tears, 
He  laid  us,  as  we  lay  at  birth. 
On  the  cool,  flowering  lap  of  earth  ; 
Smiles  broke  from  us,  and  we  had  ease  ; 
The  hills  were  o'er  us,  and  the  breeze 
Went  o'er  the  sunlit  fields  again  ; 
Our  foieheads  felt  the  wind  and  rain. 
Our  youth  return'd,  for  there  was  shed 
On  spirits  that  had  long  been  dead, 
Spirits  dried  up  and  closely  furl'd, 
The  freshness  of  the  early  world." 

But  he  has  no  secret  for  restoring  to  us 
the  even  balance  of  Sophocles,  or  the 
commanding  intelligence  of  Goethe,  or 
the  fresh  insight  of  Wordsworth.  He 
can  revivify  for  us  the  stately  humility 
of  the  East,  and  the  grand  imperious- 
ness  of  Rome,  and  the  cloistered  sanctity 
of  the  middle-ages  ;  but  he  has  no  spell 
— he  believes  in  no  spell— for  the  re- 
animation  of  a  past  world.  Ask  him  of 
his  hopes,  and  you  find  that  they  consist 
chiefly  in    borrowing    dignity  from   the 


past,  without  borrowing  the  creeds  on 
which  that  dignity  was  fed.  This  is  the 
burden  of  his  song  : 

"  Your  creeds  are  dead,  your  rites  are  dead, 
Your  social  order,  too  ! 
Where  tarries  he,  the  Power  who  said, — 
'  See,  I  make  all  things  new  ?  '  " 

And  he  cannot  answer  his  own  question 
except  by  vainly  invoking  joy  from  un- 
known and  unknowable  sources  : 

"  What  still  of  strength  is  left,  employ, 
This  end  to  help  attain  : 
One  common  wave  of  thought  and  joy 
Lifting  77iankind  again." 

But  whence  "  tlie  common  wave  of 
thought  and  joy"  is  to  flow,  he  cannot 
tell  us. 

Yet,  while  Mr.  Arnold  keeps  his  secret 
carefully  as  to  the  source  of  this  renova- 
ting power,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  his 
poetry  at  least,  and  partly,  perhaps,  also 
in  his  criticism,  his  irony,  and  the  bad- 
inage directed  against  Philistines,  Puri- 
tans, Parliamentary  statesmen,  and  the 
"  young  lions'"  of  the  Daily  Press,  he 
has  not  lost  hopes  of  "the  common 
wave  of  thought  and  joy"  which  he  in- 
vokes. His  attitude  toward  the  future 
is  never  pessimist,  though  he  is  so  scorn- 
ful of  the  present.  The  strong  vitality 
in  him  appears  to  surge  up  in  the  form 
of  vague  revolutionary  hopes,  though  he 
never  finds  the  germs  of  what  he  hopes 
for  in  the  methods  and  the  institutions 
which  he  criticises.  Still,  though  while 
making  light  of  all  the  actual  agencies  of 
his  time,  he  falls  back  upon  the  nobler 
past  with  a  dignified  and  sometimes  a 
lyrical  melancholy,  he  finds  somewhere 
— we  presume,  in  the  never-failing  spring 
of  poetic  impulse — the  secret  of  an  unac- 
countable hope.  He  prophesies  sternly 
against  all  he  sees,  and  yet  he  cannot 
persuade  himself  to  prophesy  anything 
but  good — however  dim — of  the  future. 
This  is  his  tone  : 

"  This  tract  which  the  river  of  Time 
Now  flows  through  with  us,  is  the  plain. 
Gone  is  the  calm  of  its  earlier  shore. 
Rorder'd  by  cities,  and  hoarse 
With  a  thousand  cries  is  its  stream. 
And  we  on  its  breast,  our  minds 
Are  confused  as  the  cries  which  we  hear. 
Changing  and  shot  as  the  sights  which  we 


And  we  say  that  repose  has  fled 
Forever  the  course  of  the  river  of  Time. 
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That  cities  will  crowd  to  its  edge, 

In  a  blacker,  incessanter  line  ; 

That  the  din  will  be  more  en  its  banks, 

Denser  the  trade  on  ils  stream, 

Flatter  the  plain  where  it  (lows, 

Fiercer  the  sun  overhead. 

That  never  will  those  on  its  breast 

See  an  ennobling  sight, 

Drink  of  the  feeling  of  quiet  again. 

"  But  what  was  before  us,  we  know  not. 
And  we  know  not  what  shall  succeed. 

Haply  the  river  of  Time, — 

As  it  grows,  as  the  towns  on  its  marge 

Fling  their  wavering  lights 

On  a  wider,  statelier  stream,— 

May  acquire,  if  not  the  calm 

Of  its  early  mountainous  shore. 

Yet  a  solemn  peace  of  its  own. 

"  And  the  width  of  the  waters,  the  hush 
Of  the  gray  expanse  where  he  floats. 
Freshening   its    current    and    spotted    with 

foam 
As  it  draws  to  the  Ocean,  may  strike 
Peace  to  the  soul  of  the  man  on  its  breast, — 
As  the  pale  waste  widens  around  him. 
As  the  banks  fade  dimmer  away, 
As  the  stars  come  out,  and  the  night  wind 
Brings  up  the  stream 
Murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea." 

That  is  Matthew  Arnold's  prevailing 
tone — condemnaiioft  of  all  the  actual 
tendencies  of  his  time,  hopelessness  of 
its  actual  forces,  but  vague  hope,  never- 
theless, of  somewhat  of  which  he  can 
give  no  account.  It  is  so  in  his  religious 
criticism.  While  reducing  all  faith  in 
God  to  a  dim  confidence  in  "  the  stream 
of  tendency,  not  ourselves,  which  makes 
for  righteousness,"  he  yet  claims  the 
privilege  to  speak  of  that  "  stream  of 
tendency"  in  the  grand  and  awful  strains 
of  Isaiah,  and  with  the  solemn  certainty 
and  tenderness  of  Chiist.  He  explains 
"  the  secret  of  Jesus" — the  secret  of 
the  Cross — as  being  nothing  more  than 
the  discovery  that  if  you  look  beneath 
your  superficial  impulses  and  wishes,  you 
will  find  a  truer  life  which  feeds  itself 
upon  the  denial  of  these   superficial  im- 


pulses and  wishes.  He  ridicules  as  un- 
true dogma  all  those  explanations  of 
that  fact  which  refer  this  growth  of  the 
spirit,  to  life  in  a  personal  God  and 
saviour.  He  will  admit  nothing  but  the 
bare  fact  that  by  giving  the  go-by  to  . 
your  strongest  desires,  a  deeper  life  will 
be  reached,  and  will  be  found  fruitful  in 
peace  and  strength.  But  of  the  revealed 
explanation  of  such  peace  and  strength 
he  will  not  hear  a  word.  He  insists  that 
all  the  sources  of  hope  which  the  human 
race  have  hitherto  discovered  are  dreamy 
and  baseless,  but  hope  he  will  have 
nevertheless,  and  harps  on  his  "  mighty 
wave  of  thought  and  joy  lifting  mankind 
again"  as  if  he  actually  discerned  its  ap- 
proach. All  that  the  Republicans  of  the 
United  States  lean  upon  with  confidence, 
he  will  probably  declare  to  be  a  broken 
reed.  But  he  will  bear  a  radiant  coun- 
tenance all  the  same,  and  will  not 
abandon  his — must  we  not  call  it  ? — 
superstitious  hope.  Therefore  we  say 
that  he  will  pique  and  tantalize  the  good 
people  whom  he  has  gone  to  see.  They 
will  trace  in  him  at  once  the  buoyant 
gaze  of  a  seer,  and  the  negative  creed  on 
which  pessimism  is  usually  founded. 
They  will  find  in  him  a  well  of  poetry 
which  compels  him  to  look  with  hope  on 
the  future,  while  he  despises  all  the  living 
seeds  of  that  future  which  he  discerns  in 
the  present.  He  undermines  for  us  our 
best  hopes  with  one  breath,  and  invokes 
strength  and  joy  with  the  next.  He  re- 
jects the  deepest  religion  of  the  day,  the 
best  political  institutions  of  the  day,  and 
the  clearest  social  tendencies  of  the  day, 
yes,  rejects  them  with  scorn  ;  and  yet 
Emerson  himself  could  hardly  have  put 
on  a  look  of  the  same  buoyancy  and  radi- 
ance as  Mr.  Arnold,  when  he  turns  his 
face  toward  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,  not  of  his  creed,  but  of  his  poetic 
day-dream. — London  Spectator. 


THE    EARLY    HISTORY    OF   THE    FAMILY. 
BY    A,    LANG. 


Two  chapters  in  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
new  book,  "  Early  Law  and  Custom," 
have  reopened  a  discussion  which  for 
some  time  has  been  in  repose.  What 
are   the  original   forms   of    the    human 


family  ?  Did  man  begin  by  being 
monogamous  or  polygamous,  but,  in 
either  case,  the  master  of  his  own  home 
and  the  assured  central  point  of  his 
family  relations  ?     Or  were   the  unions 
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of  the  sexes  originally  shifting  and  pre- 
carious, so  that  paternity  was  indistinct, 
and  family  ties  were  reckoned  through  the 
mother  alone  ?  Again  (setting  aside  the 
question  of  what  was  "primitive"  and 
"  original"),  did  the  needs  and  barbar- 
ous habits  of  early  men  lead  to  a  scarcity 
of  women,  and  hence  to  polyandry  (that 
is,  ihe  marriage  of  one  woman  to  several 
men),  with  the  consequent  uncertainty 
about  male  parentage  ?  Once  more, 
admitting  that  these  relations  of  the  sexes 
do  prevail,  or  have  prevailed,  among 
savages,  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  stronger  races,  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  stocks,  ever  passed  through  this 
stage  of  savage  customs  ?  These  are  the 
main  questions  debated  between  what 
we  may  call  the  "  historical"  and  the 
"  anthropological"  students  of  ancient 
customs. 

When  Sir  Henry  observed,  in  i86r, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  society  of 
men  had  not  been,  originally,  based  on 
the  patriarchal  family,  he  went,  of  course, 
outside  the  domain  of  history.  What 
occurred  in  the  very  origin  of  human 
society  is  a  question  perhaps  quite  in- 
scrutable. Certainly,  history  cannot 
furnish  the  answer.  Here  the  anthropol- 
ogist and  physiologist  come  in  with  their 
methods,  and  even  those,  we  think,  can 
throw  but  an  uncertain  light  on  the  very 
"  origin"  of  institutions,  and  on  strictly 
primitive  man. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion, 
■we  shall  here  re-state  the  chief  points  at 
issue  between  the  adherents  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine  and  of  Mr.  M'Lennan,  between 
historical  and  anthropological  inquirers. 

1.  Did  man  originally  live  in  the  patri- 
archal family,  or  in  more  or  less  modified 
promiscuity,  with  uncertainty  of  blood- 
ties,  and  especially  of  male  parentage  ? 

2.  Did  circumstances  and  customs 
compel  or  induce  man  (whatever  his 
original  condition)  to  resort  to  practices 
which  made  paternity  uncertain,  and  so 
caused  kinship  to  be  reckoned  through 
women  ? 

3.  Granting  that  some  races  have  been 
thus  reduced  to  matriarchal  forms  of  the 
family,  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  stronger  peoples,  like  the  Aryans 
and  the  Semites,  ever  passed  through  a 
stage  of  culture  in  which  female,  not 
male,  kinship  was  chiefly  recognized, 
probably  as  a  result  of  polyandry  ? 


On  this  third  question,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  produce  much  evidence  of 
very  different  sorts  ;  evidence  which,  at 
best,  can  perhaps  only  warrant  an  infer- 
ence, or  presumption,  in  favor  of  one  or 
the  other  opinion.  For  the  moment, 
the  impartial  examination  of  testimony 
is  more  important  and  practicable  than 
the  establishment  of  any  theory. 

(i.)  Did  man  (?;7^/«<7//)' live  in  the  pa- 
triarchal family,  the  male  being  master  of 
his  female  mate  or  mates,  and  of  his 
children  ?  On  this  first  point  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  in  his  new  volume,  may  be  said 
to  come  as  near  proving  his  case  as  the 
nature  and  matter  of  the  question  will 
permit.  Bachofen,  M'Lennan,  and  Mor- 
gan, all  started  from  a  hypothetical 
state  of  more  or  less  modified  sexual 
promiscuity.  Bachofen's        evidence 

(which  may  be  referred  to  later)  was 
based  on  a  great  mass  of  legends,  myths, 
and  travellers'  tales,  chiefly  about  early 
Aryan  practices.  He  discovered  He- 
tdrismus,  as  he  called  it,  among  Lydi- 
ans,  Etruscans,  Persians,  Thracians, 
(^yrenian  nomads,  Egyptians,  Scythians, 
Troglodytes,  Nasamones,  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  M'Lennan's  view  is,  perhaps,  less 
absolutely  stated  than  Sir  Henry  Maine 
supposes.  We  read*  "  that  there  has 
been  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
human  races,  when  there  was  no  such 
appropriation  of  women  to  particular 
men  ;  when,  in  short,  marriage  as  it 
exists  among  civilized  nations^  was  not 
practised.  Marriage,  in  this  sense,  was 
yet  undreamt  of."  Mr.  M'Lennan  adds 
(pp.  130,  131),  "  as  among  other  grega- 
rious animals,  the  unions  of  the  sexes 
were  probably,  m  the  earliest  times, 
loose,  transitory,  and,  in  some  degree, 
promiscuous." 

Sir  Henry  Maine  opposes  to  Mr. 
M'Lennan's  theory  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Darwin:  "  From  all  we  know  of  the 
passions  of  all  male  quadrupeds,  promis- 
cuous intercourse  in  a  state  of  Nature  is 
highly  improbable."!  On  this  first 
question,  let  us  grant  to  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  to  Mr.  Darwin,  and  to  common- 
sense,  that  if  the  very  earliest  men  were 
extremely  animal  in  character,  their 
unions  while  they  lasted  were  probably 
monogamous  or  polygamous.   The  sexual 

*  "Studies  in  Ancient  History,"  p.  127. 
f  "  Descent  of  Man,"  ii.  362. 
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jealousy  of  the  male  would  secure  that 
result,  as  it  does  among  many  other  ani- 
mals. Let  the  first  point,  then,  be  scored 
to  Sir  Henry  Maine  ;  let  it  be  granted 
that  if  man  was  created  perfect,  he  lived 
in  the  monogamous  family  before  the 
Fall  ;  and  that,  if  he  was  evolved  as  an 
animal,  the  unchecked  animal  instincts 
would  make  for  monogamy  or  patriarchal 
polygamy  in  the  strictly  primitive  family. 
(2.)  Did  circumstances  and  customs 
compel  or  induce  man  (whatever  his 
original  condition)  to  resort  to  practices 
which  made  paternity  uncertain,  and  so 
caused  the  absence  of  the  patriarchal 
family,  kinship  being  reckoned  through 
women  ?  If  this  question  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  if  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  various  causes  be  made 
wide  enough,  it  will  not  matter  much  to 
Mr.  M'Lennan's  theory  whether  the 
strictly  primitive  family  was  patriarchal 
or  not.  If  there  occurred  a  fall  from 
the  primitive  family,  and  if  that  fall  was 
extremely  general,  affecting  even  the 
Aryan  race,  Mr.  M'Lennan's  adherents 
will  be  amply  satisfied.  Their  object  is 
to  show  that  the  family,  even  in  the 
Aryan  race,  was  developed  through  a 
stage  of  loose  savage  connections.  If 
that  can  be  shown,  they  do  not  care 
much  about  primitive  man  properly  so 
called.  Sir  Henry  Maine  admits  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  among  certain  races, 
in  certain  districts,  circumstances  have 
overridden  the  sexual  jealousy  which 
secures  male  parentage  and  its  recogni- 
tion. Where  women  have  beeti  few, 
and  where  poverty  has  been  great, 
jealousy  has  been  suppressed,  even  in 
the  Venice  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Sir  H.  Maine  says,  "  The  usage  (that  of 
polyandry — many  husbands  to  a  single 
wife)"  seems  to  me  one  which  circum- 
stances overpowering  morality  and  de- 
cency might  at  any  time  call  into  exist- 
ence. It  is  known  to  have  arisen  in  the 
native  Indian  army."  The  question  now 
is,  what  are  the  circumstances  that  over- 
power morality  and  decency,  and  so  pro- 
duce polyandry,  with  its  necessary  con- 
sequences, when  it  is  a  recognized  insti- 
tution— the  absence  of  the  patriarchal 
family,  and  the  recognition  of  kinship 
through  women  ?  Any  circumstances 
which  cause  great  scarcity  of  women 
will  conduce  to  those  results.  Mr. 
M'Lennan's  opinion  was,  that  the  chief 
New  Series.— Vol,  XXXVIII.,  No.  6 


cause  of  scarcity  of  women  has  been 
the  custom  of  female  infanticide — of  kill- 
ing little  girls  as  houcJies  iniitiles.  Sir 
Henry  Maine  admits  that  "  the  cause 
assigned  by  M'Lennan  is  a  vera  causa — • 
it  is  capable  of  producing  the  effects.''* 
Mr,  M'Lennan  had  collected  a  very 
large  mass  of  testimony  to  prove  the 
wide  existence  of  this  cause  of  paucity 
of  women.  Till  that  evidence  is  publish- 
ed, I  can  only  say  that  it  was  sufficient, 
in  Mr.  M'Lennan's  opinion,  to  demon- 
strate the  wide  prevalence  of  the  factor 
which" is  the  mainspring  of  his  whole 
system.!  How  frightfully  female  infan- 
ticide has  prevailed  in  India,  every  one 
may  read  in  the  official  reports  of  Colonel 
M'Pherson,  and  other  English  authori- 
ties, Mr.  Fison's  "  Kamilaroi  and 
Kurnai"  contain  some  notable,  though 
not  to  my  mind  convincing,  arguments 
on  the  other  side.  Sir  Henry  xMaine 
adduces  another  cause  of  paucity  of 
women  :  the  wanderings  of  our  race,  and 
expeditions  across  sea.|  This  cause 
would  not,  however,  be  important 
enough  to  alter  forms  of  kinship,  where 
the  invaders  (like  the  early  English  in 
Britain)  found  a  population  which  they 
could  conquer  and  whose  women  they 
could  appropriate. 

*  "  Early  Law  and  Custom,"  p.  210. 

t  Here  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
M'Lennan's  theory  was  not  so  hard  and 
fast  as  his  manner  (that  of  a  very  assured  be- 
liever in  his  own  ideas)  may  lead  some  in- 
quirers to  suppose.  Sir  Henry  Maine  writes, 
that  both  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  M'Lennan 
"  seem  to  me  to  think  that  human  society  went 
everywhere  through  the  same  series  of  changes, 
and  Mr.  M'Lennan,  at  any  rate,  expresses  him- 
self as  if  all  those  stages  could  be  cleaily  discrim- 
inated from  one  another,and  the  close  of  one  and 
the  commencement  of  another  announced  with 
the  distinctness  of  the  clock-bell,  telling  the  end 
of  the  hour. "  On  the  other  hand,  1  remember 
Mr.  M'Lennan's  telling  me  that,  in  his  opinion, 
"all  manner  of  arrangements  probably  went 
on  simultaneously  in  different  places."  In 
"Studies  in  Ancient  History,"  p.  127,  he  ex- 
pressly guards  against  the  tendency  "  to  as- 
sume that  the  progress  of  the  various  races  of 
men  from  savagery  has  been  a  uniform  prog- 
ress ;;  that  all  the  stages  which  any  of  them 
has  gone  through  have  been  passed  in  their 
order  by  all."  Still  more  to  the  point  is  his 
remark  on  polyandry  among  the  very  early 
Greeks  and  other  Aryans;  "it  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  my  view  that  in  all  these  quarters 
(Persia,  Sparta,  Troy,  Lycia,  Attica,  Crete, 
etc.,)  monandry,  and  even  the  patria  potestas, 
may  have  prevailed  at  points. 

X  "  Early  Law  and  Custom,"  p.  212. 
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Apart  from  any  probable  inferences 
that  may  be  drawn  from  the  presumed 
practice  of  female  infanticide,  actual  as- 
certained facts  prove  that  many  races  do 
not  now  live,  or  that  recently  they  did  not 
live,  in  the  patriarchal  or  modern  family. 
They  live,  or  did  live,  in  polyandrous 
associations.  The  Thibetans,  the  Nairs, 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain  (accord- 
ing to  Caesar),  and  many  other  races,*  as 
well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  and  the  Iroquois  (according  to 
Lafitau),  practise,  or  have  practised, 
polyandry. 

We  now  approach  the  third  and  really 
important  problem — (3.)  Is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  stronger 
peoples  like  the  Aryans  and  the  Semites, 
ever  passed  through  a  stage  of  culture  in 
which  female,  not  male,  kinship  was 
chiefly  recognized,  probably  as  a  result 
of  polyandry  ? 

Now  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which 
affords  a  presumption  that  Aryans  have 
all  passed  through  Australian  institutions 
such  as  polyandry,  is  of  extremely  varied 
character.  Much  of  it  may  undoubtedly 
be  explained  away.  But  such  strength 
as  the  evidence  has  (which  we  do  not 
wish  to  exaggerate)  is  derived  from  its 
convergence  to  one  point — namely,  the 
anterior  existence  of  polyandry  and  the 
matriarchal  family  among  Aryans  before 
and  after  the  dawn  of  real  history. 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness  we  may 
here  number  the  heads  of  the  evidence 
bearing  on  this  question.     We  have — 

r.  The  evidence  of  inference  from  the 
form  of  capture  in  bridal  ceremonies. 

2.  The  evidence  from  exogamy  :  the 
law  which  forbids  marriage  between  per- 
sons'of  the  same  family  name. 

3.  The  evidence  from  totemism — that 
is,  the  derivation  of  the  family  name  and 
crest  or  badge,  from  some  natural  object, 
plant  or  animal.  Persons  bearing  the 
name  may  not  intermarry,  nor,  as  a  rule, 
may  they  eat  the  object  from  which  they 
derive  their  family  name,  and  from  which 
they  claim  to  be  descended. 

4.  The  evidence  from  the  getis  of 
Rome,  or  ytvo;  of  ancient  Greece,  in 
connection  with  totemism. 

5.  The  evidence  from  myth  and 
legend. 

6.  The  evidence  from  direct  historical 

*  "  Studies  in  Ancient  History,"  pp.  140-147. 


Statements  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
matriarchal  family,  and  inheritance 
through  the  maternal  line. 

To   take   these  various   testimonies    in 
their  order,  let  us  begin  with  : 

(1.)  The  form  of  capture  in  bridal 
ceremonies.  That  this  form  survived  in 
Sparta,  Crete,  in  Hindoo  law,  in  the 
traditions  of  Ireland,  in  the  popular  rus- 
tic customs  of  Wales,  is  not  denied. 

If  we  hold,  with  Mr.  M'Lennan,  that 
scarcity  of  women  (produced  by  female 
infanticide  or  otherwise)  is  the  cause  of 
the  habit  of  capturing  wives,  we  may  see, 
in  survivals  of  this  ceremony  of  capture 
among  Aryans,  a  proof  of  early  scarcity 
of  women,  and  of  probable  polyandry. 
But  an  opponent  may  argue,  like  Mr, 
J.  A.  Farrer  in  "  Primitive  Manners," 
that  the  ceremony  of  capture  is  mainly 
a  concession  to  maiden  modesty  among 
early  races.  Here  one  may  observe  that 
the  girls  of  savage  tribes  are  notoriously 
profligate  and  immodest  about  illicit 
connections.  Only  honorable  marriage 
brings  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  these 
young  persons.  This  is  odd,  but,  in 
the  present  slate  of  the  question,  we 
cannot  lean  on  the  evidence  of  the  cere- 
mony of  capture.  We  cannot  demon- 
strate that  it  is  derived  from  a  time  when 
paucity  of  women  made  capture  of  brides 
necessary.  Thus  "  honors  are  even"  in 
this  first  deal. 

(2.)  The  next  indication  is  very 
curious,  and  requires  much  more  pro- 
longed discussion.  The  custom  of 
Exoga?ny  was  first  noted  and  named  by 
Mr.  M'Lennan.  Exogamy  is  the  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  within  the  supposed 
blood-kinship,  as  denoted  by  the  family 
name.  Such  marriage,  among  many  back- 
ward races,  is  reckoned  incestuous,  and 
is  punishable  by  death.  Certain  pecu- 
liarities in  connection  with  the  family 
name  have  to  be  noted  later.  Now,  Sir 
Henry  Maine  admits  that  exogamy,  as 
thus  defined,  exists  among  the  Hindoos. 
"  A  Hindoo  may  not  marry  a  woman  be- 
longing to  the  same  gotra,  all  members 
of  \.\-\Q  gotra  being  theoretically  supposed 
to  have  descended  from  the  same  ances- 
tor." The  same  rule  prevails  in  China. 
"  There  are  in  China  large  bodies  of  re- 
lated clansmen,  each  generally  bearing 
the  same  clan-name.  They  are  exoga- 
mous  ;  no  man  will  marry  a  woman  hav- 
ing the  same  clan-name  with  himself." 
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It  is  admitted  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  that 
this  wide  prohibition  of  marriage  was  the 
early  Aryan  rule,  while  advancing  civili- 
zation has  gradually  permitted  mar- 
riage within  limits  once  forbidden.  The 
Greek  Church  now  (according  to  Mr. 
M'Lennan),  and  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  past,  forbade  intermarriages  "  as  far 
as  relationship  could  be  known."  The 
Hindoo  rule  appears  to  go  still  further, 
and  to  prohibit  marriage  as  far  as  the 
common  i::;otra  name  seems  merely  to  in- 
dicate relationship. 

As  to  the  ancient  Romans,  Plutarch 
says  :  "  Formerly  they  did  not  marry 
women  connected  with  them  by  blood, 
any  more  than  they  now  marry  aunts  or 
sisters.  It  was  long  before  they  would 
even  intermarry  with  cousins."  Plutarch 
also  remarks  that,  in  times  past,  Ro- 
mans did  not  marry,  ovyyeviSa^^  and 
if  we  may  render  this  "  women  of  the 
same^^//y, "  the  exogamous  prohibition 
in  Rome  was  as  complete  as  among  the 
Hindoos.  I  do  not  quite  gather  from 
Sir  Henry  Maine's  account  of  the  Sla- 
vonic house  communities  (pp.  254,  255) 
whether  they  dislike  a//  kindred  mar- 
riages, or  only  marriage  within  the 
"greater  blood"  — that  is,  within  the 
kinship.' on  the  male  side.  He  says: 
"  The  South  Slavonians  bring  their  wives 
into  the  group,  in  which  they  are  socially 
organized,  from  a  considerable  distance 
outsiae.  .  .  .  Every  marriage  which 
requires  an  ecclesiastical  dispensation  is 
regarded  as  disreputable." 

On  the  whole,  wide  prohibitions  of 
marriage  Jare  archaic  ;  the  widest  are 
savage  ;  the  narrowest  are  modern  and 
civilized.  Thus  the  Hindoo  prohibition 
is  old,  barbarous,  and  wide.  "  The  bar- 
barous Aryan,"  says  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
"  is  generally  exogamous.  He  has  a 
most  extensive  table  of  prohibited 
degrees."  Thus  exogamy  seems  to  be  a 
survival  of  barbarism.  The  question  for 
us  is,  Can  we  call  exogamy  a  survival 
from  a  period  when  (owing  to  scarcity 
of  women  and  polyandry)  clear  ideas  of 
kinship  were  impossible  ?  If  this  can  be 
proved,  exogamous  Aryans  either  came 
through  polyandrous  institutions,  or  bor- 
rowed a  savage  custom  derived  from  a 
period  when  ideas  of  kinship  were  ob- 
scure. 

If  we  only  knew  the  origin  of  the  pro- 
hibition to  marry  within  the  family  name 


all  would  be  plain  sailing.  At  present 
several  theories  of  the  origin  of  exogamy 
are  before  the  world.  Mr.  Morgan  in- 
clined to  trace  the  prohibition  to  a 
great  early  physiological  discovery,  acted 
on  by  primitive  men  by  virtue  of  a  contrat 
social.  Early  man,  living  in  patriarcal 
families,  discovered  that  children  of  un- 
sound constitutions  were  born  of  nearly 
related     parents.      Mr.     Morgan     says  : 

Primitive  men  very  early  discovered 
the  evils  of  close  interbreeding."  Else- 
where Mr.  Morgan  writes  :  "  Intermar- 
riage in  the  ^ens  was  prohibited  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  marrying  out  with  unre- 
lated persons."  This  arrangement  was 
"  a  product  of  high  intelligence,"  and 
Mr.  Morgan  calls  it  a  "  reform." 

Let  us  examine  this  very  curious 
theory.  First  :  Mr.  Morgan  supposed 
early  man  to  ""have  made  a  discovery 
(the  evils  of  the  marriage  of  near  kin) 
which  evades  modern  physiological 
science.  Is  this  credible  ?  It  may  be 
replied  that  modern  care,  nursing,  and 
medical  art  may  save  children  of  near 
marriages  from  results  which  were  per- 
nicious   to    the   children   of  early  man. 

Second  :  Mr.  Morgan  supposed  that 
barbarous  man  (so  notoriously  reckless 
of  the  morrow  as  he  is),  not  only  made 
the  discovery  of  the  evils  of  interbreed- 
ing, but  acted  on  it  with  promptitude 
and  self-denial.  Thirdly  :  Mr.  Morgan 
seems  to  require,  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  exogamous  law,  a  contrat  social. 
The  larger  communities  meet,  and  divide 
themselves  into  ^smaller  groups.  Within 
which  wedlock  is  forbidden.  This 
"  social  pact"  is  like  a  return  to  the  ideas 
of  Rousseau.  Fourthly  :  The  hypothe- 
sis credits  early  men  with  knowledge  and 
discrimination  of  near  degrees  of  kin, 
which  they  might  well  possess,  if  they 
lived  in  patriarchal  families.  But  it  rep- 
resents that  they  did  not  act  on  their 
knowledge.  Instead  of  prohibiting  mar- 
riage between  parents  and  children, 
cousins,  nephews  and  aunts,  uncles  and 
nieces,  they  prohibited  marriage  within 
the  limit  of  the  family  name.  This  is  still 
the  Hindoo  rule,  and,  if  the  Romans- 
really  might  not  at  one  time  marry  within 
i\\.Q  getis,  it  was  the  Roman  rule.  Now 
observe,  this  rule  fails  to  effect  the  very 
purpose  for  which  ex  Jiypothesi  it  was  in- 
stituted. Where  the  family  name  goes 
by    the    male   side,    marriages    between 
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cousins  are  permitted,  as  in  India  and 
China.  These  are  the  very  marriages 
which  some  theorists  now  denounce  as 
pernicious.  But,  if  the  family  name 
goes  by  the  female  side,  marriages  be- 
tween half-brothers  and  half -sisters  are 
permitted,  as  in  ancient  Athens,  and 
among  the  Hebrews  of  Abraham's  time. 
Once  more,  the  exogamous  prohibition 
excludes,  in  China,  America,  Africa, 
Australia,  persons  who  are  in  no  way 
akin  (according  to  our  ideas)  from  inter- 
marriage. Thus  Mr.  Doolittle  writes  :* 
"  Males  and  females  of  the  same  sur- 
name will  never  intermarry  in  China. 
Cousins  who  have  not  the  same  ancestral 
surname  may  intermarry.  Though  the 
ancestors  of  persons  of  the  same  surname 
have  not  known  each  other  for  thousands 
of  years,  they  may  not  intermarry." 
The  Hindoo  gotra  rule  produces  the 
same  effects. 

For  all  these  reasons — the  improbabil- 
ity of  the  physiological  discovery,  and 
of  the  moral  "  reform"  which  enforced 
it  ;  and  again,  because  the  law  is  not  of 
the  sort  which  people  acquainted  with 
near  degrees  of  kinship  would  make  ; 
and  once  more,  because  the  law  fails  to 
effect  its  presumed  purpose — we  cannot 
accept  Mr.  Morgan's  suggestion  as  to 
the  origin  of  exogamy.  Mr.  M'Lennan 
did  not  live  to  publish  a  subtle  theory 
of  the  origin  of  exogamy,  which  he  had 
elaborated.  In  "  Studies  in  Ancient 
History,"  he  hazarded  a  conjecture 
based  on  female  infanticide  : 

"  We  believe  the  restrictions  on  marriage  to 
be  connected  with  the  practice  in  early  times 
of  female  infanticide,  which,  rendering  women 
scarce,  led  at  once  to  polyandry  within  the 
tribe,  and  the  capturing  of  women  from  with- 
out. .  .  .  Hence  the  cruel  custom  which, 
leaving  the  primitive  human  hordes  with  very 
few  young  women  of  their  own.  occasionally 
with  none,  and  in  any  case  seriously  disturb- 
ing the  balance  of  the  sexes  within  the  hordes, 
forces  them  to  prey  upon  one  another  for 
wives.  Usage,  induced  by  necessity,  would  in 
lime  establish  a  prejudice  among  the  tribes  ob- 
serving it,  a  prejudice  strong  as  a  principle 
of  religion — as  every  prejudice  relating  to 
marriage  is  apt  to  be — against  marrying  women 
of  their  own  stock. "f 

Mr.  M'Lennan  describes  his  own  hy- 
pothesis as  "  a  suggestion  thrown  out  at 
what  it  was  worth."     In  his  later  years, 

*  "  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Chinese,"  i.  gq. 
\  Fortnightly  Review,  June  ist,  1877. 


as  we  have  said,  he  developed  a  very 
subtle  and  ingenious  theory  of  the  origin 
of  exogamy,  still  connecting  it  with 
scarcity  of  women,  but  making  use  of 
various  supposed  stages  and  processes  in 
the  development  of  the  law.  That 
speculation  remains  unpublished.  To 
myself,  the  suggestion  given  m  "  Studies 
in  Ancient  History"  seems  inadequate. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
frequent  habit  of  stealing  women  should 
indispose  men  to  marry  the  native 
women  they  had  at  hand.  That  this  in- 
disposition should  grow  into  a  positive 
law,  and  the  infringement  of  the  law 
be  regarded  as  a  capital  offence,  seems 
still  more  inconceivable.  My  own 
impression  is,  that  exogamy  may  be 
connected  with  some  early  superstition 
of  which  we  have  lost  the  touch,  and 
which  we  can  no  longer  explain. 

Thus  far,  the  consideration  of  exogamy 
has  thrown  no  clear  light  on  the  main 
question — the  question  whether  the  cus- 
toms of  civilized  races  contain  relics  of 
female  kinship.  On  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
theory  of  exogamy,  that  Aryan  custom 
is  unconnected  with  female  kinship, 
polyandry,  and  scarcity  of  women.  On 
Mr.  M'Lennan's  theory,  exogamy  is  the 
result  of  scarcity  of  women,  and  im- 
plies polyandry  and  female  kinship. 
But  neither  theory  has  seemed  satisfac- 
tory. Yet  we  need  not  despair  of  ex- 
tracting some  evidence  from  exogamy, 
and  that  evidence,  on  the  whole,  is  in 
favor  of  Mr.  M'Lennan's  general  hypoth- 
esis. ([.)  The  exogamous  prohibition 
must  have  first  come  into  force  when 
kinship  was  only  reckoned  on  one  side 
of  the  family.  This  is  obvious,  whether 
we  suppose  it  to  have  arisen  in  a  society 
which  reckoned  by  male  or  by  female 
kinship.  In  the  former  case,  the  law 
only  recognizes  persons  of  the  father's, 
in  the  second  case  persons  of  the 
mother's,  family  name  as  kindred.  (2.) 
Our  second  point  is  much  more  impor- 
tant. The  exogamous  prohibition  must 
first  have  come  into  force  ivheji  kinship 
was  so  little  understood  that  it  could  best 
be  denoted  by  the  fatnily  7iaine.  This 
would  be  self-evident,  if  we  could 
suppose  the  prohibition  to  be  intended 
to  prevent  marriages  of  relations.  Had 
the  authors  of  the  prohibition  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  near  kin- 
ships, they  would  simply  (as  we  do)  have 
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forbidden  marriage  between  persons  in 
those  degrees.  The  very  nature  of  the 
prohibition,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
that  kinship  was  understood  in  a  manner 
all  unlike  our  modern  system.  The  limit 
of  kindred  was  everywhere  the  family 
name  ;  a  limit  which  excludes  many  real 
kinsfolk  and  includes  many  who  are  not 
kinsfolk  at  all.  In  Australia  especially, 
and  in  America,  India  and  Africa,  to  a 
slighter  extent,  that  definition  of  kindred 
by  the  family  name  actually  includes  alli- 
gators, smoke,  paddy  melons,  rain,  cray- 
fish, sardines,  and  what  you  please. 
Will  any  one  assert,  then,  that  people 
among  whom  the  exogamous  prohibition 
arose  were  organized  on  the  system  of 
the  patriarchal  family,  which  permits 
the  nature  of  kinship  to  be  readily  un- 
derstood at  a  glance  ?  Is  it  not  plam 
that  the  exogamous  prohibition  (confess- 
edly Aryan)  must  have  arisen  in  a  stage 
of  culture  when  ideas  of  kindred  were 
confused,  and  to  us  almost,  if  not  quite, 
unintelligible  ?  It  is  even  possible,  as 
Mr.  M'Lennan  says,*  "  that  the  prej- 
udice against  marrying  women  of  the 
same  group  may  have  been  established 
before  the  facts  of  blood  relationship  had 
made  any  deep  impression  on  the  human 
mind.'"  How  the  exogamous  prohibi- 
tion tends  to  confirm  this  view  will  next 
be  set  forth  in  our  consideration  of 
tot  em  is  in. 

The  Evidence  from  Totemis?ti. — To- 
temism  is  the  name  for  the  custom  by 
which  a  stock  (scattered  through  many 
local  tribes)  claims  descent  from  some 
plant,  animal,  or  other  natural  object. 
This  object,  of  which  the  etfigy  is  some' 
times  worn  as  a  badge  or  crest,  mem- 
bers of  the  stock  refuse  to  eat.  As  a 
general  rule,  marriage  is  prohibited  be- 
tween members  of  the  stock— between 
all,  that  is,  who  claim  descent  from  the 
same  object,  and  wear  the  same  badge. 
The  exogamous  limit,  therefore,  is  the 
stock- name  and  crest,  and  kinship  is 
kinship  in  the  wolf,  bear,  'potato,  or 
whatever  other  object  is  recognized  as 
the  original  ancestor.  Finally,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  stock-name  is  derived 
through  the  mother,  and  where  it  is 
derived  througli  the  father,  there  are 
proofs  that  the  custom  is  comparatively 
modern.     It  will  be    acknowledged  that 
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this  sort  of  kindred,  which  is  traced  to 
a  beast,  bird,  or  tiee,  which  is  recog- 
nized in  every  person  bearing  the  same 
stock-name,  which  is  counted  through 
females,  and  which  governs  marriage 
customs,  is  not  the  sort  of  kindred 
which  would  naturally  arise  among  peo- 
ple regulated  on  the  patriarchal  or 
monandrous  family  system.  Totem- 
ism,  however,  is  a  widespread  institu- 
tion prevailing  all  over  the  north  of  the 
American  continent,  among  the  aborig- 
ines of  Peru  (according  to  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega)  ;  in  Guiana  (the  negroes 
have  brought  it  from  the  African  Gold 
Coast,  where  it  is  in  full  force,  as  it 
also  is  among  the  Bechuanas)  ;  in  In- 
dia among  Hos,  Garos,  Kassos,  and 
Oraons  ;  in  the  South  Sea  islands, 
where  it  has  left  strong  traces  in 
Mangaia  ;  in  Siberia,  and  especially  in 
the  great  island  continent  of  Australia. 
The  Semitic  evidences  for  totemism 
(animal  worship,  exogamy,  descent 
claimed  through  females)  are  given  by 
Professor  Robertson  Smith,  in  the 
Journal  of  Philology,  ix.  17,  "Animal 
Worship  and  Animal  Tribes  among  the 
Arabs,  and  in  the  Old  Testament." 
Many  other  examples  of  totemism 
might  be  adduced  (especially  from 
Egypt),  but  space  compels  us  to  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  following  questions  : 

(r.)  What  light  is  thrown  on  the 
original  form  of  the  family  by  totem- 
ism ?  (2.)  Where  we  find  survivals  of 
totemism  among  civilized  races,  may  we 
conclude  that  these  races  (through 
scarcity  of  women)  had  once  been 
organized  on  other  than  the  patriarchal 
model  ?  As  to  the  first  question,  we 
must  remember  that  the  origin  and 
determining  causes  of  totemism  are  still 
unknown. 

Mr.  M'Lennan's  theory  of  the  origin 
of  totemism  has  never  been  published. 
It  may  be  said  without  indiscretion  that 
Mr.  M'Lennan  thought  totemism  arose 
at  a  period  when  ideas  of  kinship 
scarcely  existed  at  all.  "  Men  only 
thought  of  marking  one  off  from 
another, ' '  as  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  says  : 
the  totem  was  but  a  badge  worn  by  all 
the  persons  who  found  themselves  ex- 
isting in  close  relations  ;  perhaps  in  the 
same  cave  or  set  of  caves.  People 
united  by  contiguity,  and  by  the  blind 
sentiment  of    kinship  not   yet   brought 
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into  explicit  consciousness,  might  mark 
themselves  by  a  badge,  and  might 
thence  derive  a  name,  and,  later,  might 
invent  a  myth  of  their  descent  from  the 
object  which  the  badge  represented.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  totems  are,  as  a  rule, 
objects  which  may  be  easily  drawn  or 
tattooed,  and  still  more  easily  indicated 
in  gesture- language.  Some  interesting 
facts  will  be  found  in  the  "  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  p. 
458  (Washington,  18S1).  Here  we  read 
how  the  "  Crow"  tribe  is  indicated  in 
sign-language  by  "  the  hands  held  out  on 
each  side,  striking  the  air  in  the  manner 
of  flying."  The  Bunaks  (another  bird 
tribe)  are  indicated  by  an  imitation  of 
the  cry  of  the  bird.  In  mentioning  the 
Snakes,  the  hand  imitates  the  crawling 
motion  of  the  serpent,  and  the  fingers 
pointed  up  behind  the  ear  denote  the 
Wolves.  Plainly  names  of  the  totem 
sort  are  well  suited  to  the  convenience 
of  savages,  who  converse  much  in 
gesture-language.  Above  all,  the  very 
nature  of  totemism  shows  that  it  took 
its  present  shape  at  a  time  when  men, 
animals,  and  plants  were  conceived  of 
as  physically  akin  ;  when  names  were 
handed  on  through  the  female  line  ; 
when  exogamy  was  the  rule  of  marriage, 
and  when  the  family  theoretically  in- 
cluded all  persons  bearing  the  same 
family  name,  whether  really  akin  or  not. 
These  ideas  and  customs  are  not  the 
ideas  natural  to  men  organized  in  the 
patriarchal  family. 

The  second  question  now  arises  : 
Can  we  infer  from  survivals  of  totemism 
among  Aryans  that  these  Aryans  had 
once  been  organized  on  the  full  totem- 
istic  principle,  probably  with  polyandry, 
and  certainly  with  female  descent  ? 
Where  totemism  now  exists  in  full  force, 
there  we  find  exogamy  and  derivation  of 
the  family  name  through  women,  the 
latter  custom  indicating  uncertainty  of 
male  parentage  in  the  past.  Are  we  to 
believe  that  the  same  institutions  have 
existed  wherever  we  find  survivals  of 
totemism  ?  If  this  be  granted,  and  if 
the  supposed  survivals  of  totemism 
among  Aryans  be  accepted  as  genuine, 
then  the  Aryans  have  distinctly  come 
through  a  period  of  kinship  reckoned 
through   women,  with   all   that  such   an 


institution  implies.  For  indications 
that  the  Aryans  of  Greece  and  India 
have  passed  through  the  stage  of  totem- 
ism, the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Mr. 
M'Lennan's  "  Worship  of  Plants  and 
Animals"  {Fortiiight/y  Review,  1869, 
1870).  The  evidence  there  adduced  is 
not  all  of  the  same  value,  and  the  papers 
are  only  a  hasty  rough  sketch  based  on 
the  first  testimonies  that  came  to  hand. 
Probably  the  most  important  "  survival" 
of  totemism  in  Greek  legend  is  the  body 
of  stories  about  the  amours  of  Zeus  in 
animal  form.  Various  noble  houses 
traced  to  Zeus  or  Apollo,  who,  as  a  bull, 
tortoise,  serpent,  swan,  or  ant  had 
seduced  the  mother  of  the  race.  The 
mother  of  the  Arcadians  became  a  she- 
bear,  like  the  mother  of  the  bear  stock 
of  the  Iroquois.  As  we  know  plenty  of 
races  all  over  the  world  who  trace  their 
descent  from  serpents,  tortoises,  swans, 
and  so  forth,  it  is  a  fair  hypothesis  that 
the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  once  believed 
in  the  same  fables.  In  later  times  the 
swan,  serpent,  ant,  or  tortoise,  was  re- 
garded as  an  avatar  of  Zeus.  The  proc- 
ess by  which  an  anthroponnorphic  god 
or  hero  succeeds  to  the  exploits  of 
animals,  of  theriomorphic  gods  and 
heroes,  is  the  most  common  in  mythol- 
ogy, and  is  illustrated  by  actual  practice 
in  modern  India.  When  the  Brahmins 
convert  a  pig-worshipping  tribe  of 
aboriginals,  they  tell  their  proselytes  that 
the  pig  was  an  avatar  of  Vishnu.  The 
same  process  is  found  active  where  the 
Japanese  have  influenced  the  savage 
Ainos.  We  know  from  Plutarch  \The- 
seiis)  that,  in  addition  to  families  claim- 
ing descent  from  divine  animals,  one 
Athenian  yei'o;,  the  loxidas,  revered 
an  ancestral  plant,  the  asparagus.  A 
vaguer  indication  of  totemism  may  per- 
haps be  detected  in  the  ancient  therio- 
morphic statues  of  Greek  gods,  as  the 
Ram  Zeus  and  the  Horse-headed  De- 
meter,  and  in  the  various  animals  and 
plants  which  were  sacred  to  each  god, 
and  represented  as  his  companions. 

The  hints  of  totemism  among  the 
ancient  Irish  are  interesting.  One  hero, 
Conaire,  was  the  son  of  a  bird,  and  be- 
fore his  birth  his  father  (the  bird)  told 
the  woman  (his  motherl  that  the  child 
must  never  eat  the  flesh  of  fowls. 
"  Thv  son  shall  be  named  Conaire,  and 
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that  son  shall  not  kill  birds."*  The 
hero  Cuchullain,  being  named  after  the 
dog,  might  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  dog, 
and  came  by  his  ruin  after  transgressing 
this  totemistic  taboo.  Races  named  after 
animals  were  common  in  ancient  Ireland. 
The  red-deer  and  the  wolves  were  tribes 
dwelling  near  Ossory,  and  Professor 
Rhys,  from  the  frequency  of  dog  names, 
inclines  to  believe  in  a  dog  totem  in 
Erin.  According  to  the  ancient  Irish 
"  Wonders  of  Eri,"  in  the  "  Book  of 
Glendaloch,"  '*  the  descendants  of  the 
wolf  are  in  Ossory,"  and  they  could  still 
transform  themselves  into  wolves. f  As 
to  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  there  is 
little  evidence  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
patronymic  names  of  many  of  the  early 
settlements  of  Billings,  Arlings,  and 
the  rest,  are  undeniably  derived  from 
animals  and  plants.  The  manner  in 
which  those  names  are  scattered  locally, 
is  precisely  like  what  results  in  America, 
Africa,  and  Australia,  from  the  totemis- 
tic organization. J  In  Italy  the  ancient 
custom  by  which  animals  were  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Ver  sacriiin  or  armed  migration 
is  well  known.  The  Piceni  had  for  their 
familiar  animal  or  totem  (if  we  may  call 
it  so)  a  woodpecker  ;  the  Hirpini  were 
like  the  "  descendants  of  the  wolf"  in 
Ossory,  and  practised  a  wolf-dance  in 
which  they  imitated  the  actions  of  the 
animal. 

EviJt'?ice  from  the  Gens  or  yevo?. — 
There  is  no  more  puzzling  topic  in  the 
history  of  the  ancient  world  than  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  community  called 
by  the  Romans  the  gens,  and  by  the 
Greeks  the  yevoi.  To  the  present  writer 
it  seems  that  no  existing  community  of 
men,  neither  totem  kin,  nor  clan,  nor 
house  community,  nor  gotra,  precisely 
answers  to  \\\t gens  or  the  ye^'o?.  Our  in- 
formation about  these  forms  of  society  is 
slight  and  confused.     The  most  essen- 


*  O'Curry,  "  Manners  of  Ancient  Irish," 
L  ccclxx.,  quoting  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin,  MS. 

f  See  also  Elton's  "Origins  of  English  His- 
tory." pp.  299-301. 

X  Kemble's  "Saxons  in  England,"  p.  258; 
"  Politics  of  Aristotle  ;"  Holland  and  Lang, 
p.  99.* 

*  Mr.  Grant  Allen  kindly  supplied  me  some  time  ago 
with  a  list  of  animal  and  vegetable  namrs  preserved  in 
the  titles  of  ancient  English  village  settlements.  Among 
them  are  :  ash,  birch,  bear  (as  among  the  Iroquois),  oak, 
buck,  fir,  fern,  sun,  wolf,  thorn,  goat,  horse,  salmon  (the 
trout  is  a  totem  in  America),  swan  (familiar  in  Australia), 
and  others. 


tial  thing  to  notice  for  the  present  is  the 
fact  that  both  in  Greece  and  Rome  the 
yt:vo<i  and.i,v//i-  were  extremely  ancient,  so 
ancient  that  the  y'^voi  was  decaying  in 
Greece  when  history  btrgins,  while  in 
Rome  we  can  distinctly  seethe  rapid  de- 
cadence and  dissolution  of  \.\\Qge7is.  In 
the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the,i,'^^'/«  is 
a  powerful  and  respected  corporation.  In 
the  time  of  Cicero  the  nature  of  \\\it  gens 
is  a  matter  but  dimly  understood.  Taci- 
tus begins  to  be  confused  about  the  gen- 
tile nomenclature.  In  the  Empire  gentile 
law  fades  away.  In  Greece,  especially 
at  Athens,  the  early  political  reforms 
transferred  power  from  the  ytrob  to  a 
purely  local  organization,  the  'Deme. 
The  Greek  of  historical  times  did  not 
announce  his  yti'o?  in  his  name  (as  the 
Romans  always  did),  but  gave  his  own 
name,  that  of  his  father,  and  that  of  his 
deme.  Thus  we  may  infer  that,  in 
Greek  and  Roman  society,  theytt'o;  and 
gens  were  dying,  not  growing,  organiza- 
tions. In  very  early  times  it  is  probable 
that  foreign  gentes  were  adopted  en  bloc 
into  the  Roman  Commonwealth.  Very 
probably,  too,  a  great  family,  on  enter- 
ing the  Roman  bond,  may  have  assumed, 
by  a  fiction,  the  character  and  name  of  a 
gens.  But  that  Roman  society  in  his- 
torical times,  or  that  Greek  society 
could  evolve  a  new  gens  or  yivo,  in  a 
normal  natural  way,  seems  excessively 
improbable. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  antique  and 
' '  obsolescent"  character  of  the  gens  and 
yei'o?,  let  us  examine  the  theories  of  the 
origin  of  these  associations.  The  Ro- 
mans themselves  knew  very  little  about 
the  matter.  Cicero  quotes  the  dictum  of 
Sccevola  the  Ponlifex,  according  to  which 
the  gens  consisted  of  all  persons  of  the 
same  gentile  name  who  were  not  in  any 
way  disqualified.*  Festus  defines  mem- 
bers of  a  gens  as  persons  of  the  same 
stock  and  same  family  name.  Yarro 
says  (in  illustration  of  the  relationships 
of  words  and  cases),  "  Ab  ^-Emilio  hom- 
ines orti  /Emilii  sunt  gentiles."  The 
two  former  definitions  answer  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  totem  kin,  which  is  united 
under  its  family  name  and  belief  in  iden- 


*  "  Gentiles  sunt  qui  inter  se  eodem  nomine 
sunt.  Qui  ab  ingeniis  oriundi  sunt.  Quorum 
majorum  nemo  serviiutem  servivit.  Qui  capite 
non  sunt  deminuli." 
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tity  of  origin.  Varro  adds  the  element, 
in  the  Roman  gens,  of  common  descent 
from  one  male  ancestor.  Such  was  the 
conception  of  the  ge?is  in  historical 
times.  It  was  in  its  way  an  association 
of  kinsfolk,  real  or  supposed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
the  gentiles  inherited  the  property  of  an 
intestate  man  without  agnates,  and  had 
the  custody  of  lunatics  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. The  gens  had  its  own 
sacelliim  or  chapel,  and  its  own  sacra  or 
religious  rites.  The  whole  gens  occa- 
sionally went  into  mourning  when  one 
of  its  members  was  unfortunate.  It 
would  be  interesting  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  sacra  were  usually  examples  of 
ancestor-worship,  but  the  faint  indica- 
tions on  the  subject  scarcely  permit  us 
to  hold  this  belief. 

On  the  whole,  Sir  Henry  strongly 
clings  to  the  belief  that  the  gens  com- 
monly had  "  a  real  core  of  agnatic  con- 
sanguinity from  the  very  first."  But  he 
justly  remarks  on  the  principle  of  imita- 
tion, which  induces  men  to  copy  any 
fashionable  institution.  Whatever  the 
real  origin  of  the  s;ens,  many  gentes  were 
probably  copies  based  on  the  fiction  of 
common  ancestry. 

On  Sir  Henry  Maine's  system,  then, 
the  gens  rather  proves  the  constant  exist- 
ence of  recognized  male  descents.among 
the  peoples  where  it  exists. 

The  opposite  theory  of  the  gens  is 
that  to  which  Mr.  M'Lennan  inclined. 
"The  compositions  and  organizations 
of  Greek  and  Roman  tribes  and  com- 
monwealths cannot  well  be  explained 
except  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  re- 
sulted from  the  joint  operation,  in  early 
times,  of  exogamy,  and  the  system  of 
kinship  through  females  only."  *  "The 
gens,'"  he  adds,  "was  composed  of  all 
the  persons  in  the  tribe  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  accounted  of  the  same  stock. 
Were  \h.& gentes  really  of  different  stocks, 
as  their  names  would  imply  an^  as  the 
people  believed  ?  If  so,  how  came  clans 
of  different  stocks  to  be  united  in  the 
same  tribe  ?  .  .  .  How  came  a  variety 
of  such  groups,  of  different  stocks,  to 
coalesce  in  a  local  tribe  ?"  These  ques- 
tions, Mr.  M'Lennan'thought,  could  not 
be  answered  on  the  patriarchal  hypothe- 
sis.    His  own  theory,  or  rather  his  the- 
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ory  as  understood  by  the  present  writer, 
may  be  stated  thus.  In  the  earliest 
times  there  were  homogeneous  groups, 
which  became  totem  kin.  Let  us  say 
that,  in  a  certain  district,  there  were 
groups  called  woodpeckers,  wolves, 
bears,  suns,  swine,  each  with  its  own 
little  territory.  These  groups  are  ex- 
ogamous,  and  derived  the  name  through 
the  mother.  Thus,  in  course  of  time, 
there  would  be  woodpeckers,  suns,  swine 
and  bears  in  the  territory  of  the  wolves, 
and  thus  each  stock  would  be  scattered 
through  all  the  localities,  just  as  we  see 
in  Australia  and  America.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  (as  certainly  is  occurring  in 
Australia  and  America)  paternal  de- 
scent comes  to  be  recognized  in  custom. 
This  change  will  not  surprise  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  who  admits  that  a  system  of  male 
may  alter,  under  stress  of  circumstances, 
to  a  system  of  female  descents.  In 
course  of  time,  and  as  knowledge  and 
common-sense  advance,  the  old  super- 
stition of  descent  from  a  woodpecker, 
a  bear,  a  wolf,  the  sun,  or  what  not, 
becomes  untenable.  A  human  name  is 
assumed  by  the  group  which  had  called 
itself  the  woodpeckers  or  the  wolves,  or 
perhaps  by  a  local  tribe  in  which  several 
of  these  stocks  are  included,  and  a  fic- 
titious human  ancestor  is  adopted,  and 
perhaps  even  adored.  The  result  of 
these  changes  will  be  that  an  exogamous 
totem  kin,  with  female  descent,  has  be- 
come ■&.  gens,  with  male  kinship,  and  only 
the  faintest  trace  of  exogamy.  An  ex- 
ample of  somewhat  similar  processes 
must  have  occurred  in  the  Highland 
clans  after  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity, when  the  chief's  Christian  name 
became  the  patronymic  of  the  people 
who  claimed  kinship  with  him  and  owned 
his  sway. 

Are  there  any  traces  at  all  of  totemism 
in  what  we  know  of  the  Roman  gentes  2 
Certainly  the  traces  are  very  slight  ;  per- 
haps they  are  only  visible  to  the  eye  of 
the  intrepid  anthropologist.  I  give  them 
for  what  they  are  worth,  merely  observ- 
ing that  they  do  tally,  as  far  as  they 
go,  with  the  totemistic  theory.  The 
reader  interested  in  the  subject  may 
consult  the  learned  Streinnius's  "  De 
Gentibus  Romanis,"  p.  104  (Aldus, 
Venice,  1591). 

Among  well-known  savage  totems  none 
is  more   familiar   than    the    sun.     Men 
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claim  descent  from  the  sun,  call  them- 
selves by  his  name,  and  wear  his  effigy 
as  a  badge.*  Were  there  suns  in  Rome  ? 
The  Aurelian  gens  is  thus  described  on 
the  authority  of  Festus  Pompeius:  "  The 
Aurelii  were  of  Sabine  descent.  The 
Aurelii  were  so  named  from  the  sun  {tiii- 
rum,  urcrc,  the  burning  thing),  because  a 
place  was  set  apart  for  them  in  which 
to  pay  adoration  to  the  sun."  Here, 
at  least,  is  an  odd  coincidence.  Among 
other  gentile  names,  the  Fabii,  Cor- 
nelii,  Papirii,  Pinarii,  Cassii,  are  possibly 
connected  with  plants  ;  while  wild  ety- 
mology may  associate  Porcii,  Aquillii,and 
Valerii  with  swine  and  eagles.  Several 
of  \.\\^  gciites,  in  Xht'n  sacra,  worshipped 
gods,  as  Dis  and  Venus,  from  which 
nothing  in  particular  can  be  inferred. 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii.  3)  gives  a  fantastic 
explanation  of  the  vegetable  names  of 
Roman  geiites.  Turning  from  Rome  to 
Greece,  we  find  the  ytro?  less  regarded, 
and  more  decadent  than  the  gens.  Yet, 
according  to  Grote  (iii.  54)  the  ytvo; 
had—  (i)  saera,  "in  honor  of  the  same 
god,  supposed  to  be  the  primitive  ances- 
tor." (2)  A  common  burial-place.  (3) 
Certain  rights  of  succession  to  property. 
(4)  Obligations  of  mutual  helj)  and  de- 
fence. (5)  Mutual  rights  and  obligations 
to  intermarry  in  certain  cases.  (6)  Oc- 
casionally possession  of  common  prop- 
erty. 

Traces  of  the  totem  among  the  Greek 
yen/  are,  naturally,  few.  Almost  all  the 
known  ytvj/  bore  patronymics  derived 
from  personal  names.  But  it  is  not 
without  significance  that  the  Attic  demes 
often  adopted  the  names  of  obsolescent 
yey?/,  and  that  those  names  were,  as  Mr. 
Grote  says,  often  "derived  from  the 
plants  and  shrubs  which  grew  in  their 
neighborhood."  We  have  already  seen 
that  at  least  one  Attic  yevo^,  the  loxidae, 
revered  the  plant  from  which  they  de- 
rived their  lineage.  One  thing  is  certain, 
the  totem  names,  and  a  common  expla- 
nation of  the  totem  names  in  Australia, 
correspond  with  the  names  and  Mr. 
Grote's  explanation  of  the  names  of  the 
Attic  demes.  "One  origin  of  family 
names,"  says  Sir  George  Grey  (ii.  228), 
"  frequently  ascribed  by  the  natives,  is 
that  they  were   derived  from  some  vege- 

*  Fortnightly  Review,  Oct,  1869  :  "  Archaeo- 
logia  Americana,"  ii.  113. 


table  or  animal  being  common  in  the 
district,  which  the  family  inliabited." 
Some  writers  attemj)t  to  show  that  the 
Attic  ytroo  was  once  exogamous,  and 
counted  kin  on  the  mother's  side,  by 
quoting  the  custom  which  permitted  a 
man  to  marry  his  half-sister,  the  child 
of  his  father,  but  not  of  his  mother. 
They  infer  that  this  permission  is  a  sur- 
vival from  the  time  when  a  rx\s.r\'s  father's 
children  were  not  reckoned  as  his  kin- 
dred, and  when  kinship  was  counted 
through  mothers.  Sir  Henry  Maine  (p. 
105)  prefers  M.  Fustel  De  Coulanges's 
theory,  that  the  marriages  of  half-broth- 
ers and  sisters  on  the  father's  sida  was 
intended  to  save  the  portion  of  the  girl 
to  the  family  estate.  Proof  of  this  may 
be  adduced  from  examination  of  all  the 
recorded  cases  of  such  marriages  in 
Athens.  But  the  reason  thus  suggested 
would  have  equally  justified  marriage 
between  brothers  and  sisters  on  both 
sides,  and  this  was  reckoned  incest.  A 
well-known  line  in  Aristophanes  shows 
how  intense  was  Athenian  feeling  about 
the  impiety  of  relations  with  a  sister 
uterine. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  which  we 
have  'adduced  tends  to  establish  some 
links  between  the  ancient  ye.vo'^  and  gens, 
and  the  totem  kindreds  of  savages.  The 
indications  are  not  strong,  but  they  all 
point  in  one  direction.  Considering  the 
high  civilization  of  Rome  and  Greece  at 
the  very  dawn  of  history — considering 
the  strong  natural  bent  of  these  peoples 
toward  refinement — it  is  almost  remark- 
able that  even  the  slight  testimonies 
we  have  been  considering  should  have 
survived. 

(5)  On  the  evidence  from  myth  and 
legend  we  propose  to  lay  little  stress. 
But,  as  legends  were  not  invented  by 
anthropologists  to  prove  a  point,  it  is 
odd  that  the  traditions  of  Athens,  as 
preserved  by  Varro,  speak  of  a  time 
when  names  w'ere  derived  from  the  moth- 
er, and  when  promiscuity  prevailed. 
Marriage  itself  was  instituted  by  Cecrops, 
the  serpent,  just  as  the  lizard,  in  Aus- 
tralia, is  credited  with  this  useful  invtm- 
tion.*  Similar  legends  among  non-Aryan 
races,  Chinese  and  Egyptian,  are  very 
common. 

(6)  There   remains    the    evidence   of 
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actual  fact  and  customs  among  Aryan 
peoples.  The  Lycians,  according  to 
Herodotus,  *'  have  this  peculiar  custom, 
wherein  they  resemble  no  other  ?nen,  they 
derive  their  names  from  their  mothers, 
and  not  from  their  fathers,  and  through 
mothers  reckon  their  kin."  Status  also 
was  derived  through  the  mothers.^'  The 
old  writer's  opinion  that  the  custom  (so 
common  in  Australia,  America,  and  Af- 
rica) was  unique,  is  itself  a  proof  of  his 
good  faith.  Bachofen  (390)  remarks 
that  several  Lycian  inscriptions  give  the 
names  of  mothers  only.  Polybius  attrib- 
utes (assigning  a  fantastic  reason)  'the 
same  custom  to  the  Locrians.f  The 
British  and  Irish  custom  of  deiiving 
descents  through  women  is  well  known,  J 
and  a  story  is  told  to  account  for  the 
practice.  The  pedigrees  of  the  British 
kings  show  that  most  did  not  succeed  to 
their  fathers,  and  the  various  records  of 
early  Celtic  morals  go  to  prove  that  no 
other  system  of  kinship  than  the  maternal 
would  have  possessed  any  value.  These 
are  but  hints  of  the  prevalence  of  insti- 
tutions which  survived  among  Teutonic 
races  in  the  importance  attached  to  the 
relationship  of  a  man's  sister's  son. 
Though  no  longer  his  legal  heir,  the  sis- 
ter's son  was  almost  closer  than  any 
other  kinsman. 

We  have  now  summarized  and  indicat- 
ed the  nature  of  the  evidence  (scanty 
and  evasive  enough)  which,  on  the 
whole,  inclines  us  to  the  belief  of  Mr. 
M'Lennan  rather  than  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine.  The  point  to  which  all  the  tes- 
timony adduced   converges,  the   expla- 


nation which  most  readily  solves  all  the 
difficulties,  is  the  explanation  of  Mr. 
M'Lennan.  The  Aryan  races  have  very 
generally  passed  through  the  stage  of 
scarcity  of  women,  polyandry,  absence 
of  recognized  male  kinship,  and  recog- 
nition of  kinship  through  women.  What 
Sir  Henry  Maine  admits  as  the  excep- 
tion, we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  having, 
in  a  very  remote  past,  been  the  rule. 
No  one  kind  of  evidence — neither  traces 
of  marriage  by  capture,  of  exogamy,  of 
totemism,  of  tradition,  of  noted  fact 
among  Lycians  and  Picts  and  Irish- 
would  alone  suffice  to  guide  our  opinion 
in  this  direction.  But  the  cumulative 
force  of  the  testimony  strikes  us  as  not 
inconsiderable,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  testimony  has  not  yet 
been  assiduously  collected.  Thus,  while 
there  is  nothing  to  compel  assent  either 
way,  readers  will  probably  admit  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  reason  to  expect 
a  final  conclusion  favorable,  on  the 
whole,  to  Mr.  M'Lennan.  There  are 
two  points  worth  mentioning  before 
leaving  the  topic.  The  first  is  that  hu- 
man progress  passes  from  the  more  com- 
plex to  the  more  simple  arrangement. 
If  this  rule  holds  good  here,  the  totem- 
kin  and  its  laws  being  more  complex, 
should  be  earlier  than  the  simpler  patri- 
archal family.  I'he  other  pomt  (not 
perhaps  made  sufficiently  clear  in  the 
foregoing  remarks)  is,  that  Sir  Henry 
Maine's  treatment  of  the  subject  forms 
but  one  element  in  a  most  valuable  and 
interesting  volume  of  extremely  varied 
character. — Contemporary  Revieiv. 
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Arius  the  Libyan  :  An  Idyl  of  the  Primitive 
Church.     New  York  :  D.  Appletoti  &=  Co. 

The  day  has  passed,  probably,  when  fiction 
of  a  distinctively  didactic  or  historical  charac- 
ter has  any  strong  hold  on  the  public  taste. 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  making  the  personages 
assembled  in  the  mimic  life  of  the  novel  repre- 
sent the  ethical  or  spiritual  life  of  man  in  a 
manner  to  take  possession  of  the  imagination  ; 
so,  too,  the  investiture  of  historical  characters. 


*  Cf.  Bachofen,  p.  309. 

\  Herodot.    i.  173. 

X  Compare  the  "  Irish  Nennius,"  p.  127. 


which  existed  under  surroundings  totally  differ- 
ent from  our  own,  with  the  vivid  vitality  of  flesh 
and  blood,  is  a  task  sufficient  to  task  genius 
severely.  The  author  of  "  Arius  the  Libyan" 
has  had  both  obstacles  to  overcome,  and  he 
has  done  it  successfully.  His  object  is  to 
depict  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  periods  of 
the  Christian  Church,  an  epoch,  in  fact,  which 
witnessed  the  passage  of  Christianity  from  its 
primitive  period  as  a  communal  institution 
with  a  very  simple  organization  to  an  imperial 
authority,  where  its  spiritual  energies  were 
allied  with  the  force  and  authority  of  the  State. 
The  life  and  character  of  Constintine,  the  first 
so-called  Christian  emperor,  are  not  commonly 
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understood  ;  and  their  profound  significance  in 
connection  with  the  spiritual  dissensions  and 
the  material  growth  of  the  early  Church  is  one 
of  the  features  of  the  novel  under  notice,  which 
makes  it  peculiarly  interesting.  The  two  great 
ecclesiastical  figures  of  the  period  with  which 
this  novel  deals  were  Arius,  representing  the 
belief  of  the  early  Church  in  respect  of  theol- 
ogy, social  practice,  and  moral  responsibility, 
and  Athanasius,  who  was  the  organizer  of  the 
dogmas  and  political  theories  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  great  Roman  hierarchy. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  gives  us  some  de- 
lightful pictures  of  life  among  the  primitive 
Christians,  who  lived  more  closely  to  the  ex- 
ample and  teachings  of  the  great  founder  of 
the  religion  and  his  immediate  disciples  than 
the  Church  has  ever  done  since.  The  com- 
munal doctrine  in  regard  to  property  had  liv- 
ing force  as  a  principle  of  social  life,  and 
though  it  was  an  obligation  which  simply  lay 
on  the  consciences  of  Christians,  its  power  was 
complete.  What  one  believer  had  he  was  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  share  with  all  others,  and 
poverty  was  absolutely  unknown  among  these 
mild  and  guileless  followers  of  the  Nazarene. 
Such  was  life  among  the  Christians  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  before  Licinius,  the  Emperor 
of  the  East,  yielded  to  the  craft  and  arms  of 
Constantine,  who  reunited  the  whole  Roman 
world  under  one  sceptre.  Constantine,  one  of 
the  most  subtile,  remorseless,  and  crafty  rulers 
in  the  world's  history,  bent  all  his  energies  to 
make  Christianity  an  adjunct  to  his  imperial 
plans  and  to  utilize  its  great  resources  for  his 
own  purposes.  Athanasius,  whose  name  is 
perpetuated  in  the  Athanasian  creed,  which  em- 
bodied the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the 
war-cry  of  the  so-called  Christian  orthodoxy 
down  to  the  present  lime,  was  the  pliant  yet 
far-seeing  tool  of  Constantine  in  subduing  the 
independence  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  and 
Arius  was  the  powerful  and  fearless  antago- 
nist, who  resisted  the  encroachments  of  Con- 
stantine until  in  the  great  theological  conflict 
of  the  Council  of  Nicea  the  mighty  presbyter 
was  defeated  and  consigned  to  disgrace,  exile, 
and  imprisonment.  Imperialism  in  Church 
and  State  triumphed  and  held  full  sway,  till 
many  centuries  afterward  Luther  broke  its 
iron  fetters.  It  was  at  the  Council  of  Nicea 
that  the  great  question  of  the  spiritual  liberty 
of  the  Church  was  settled  for  a  ihousand  years 
and  more.  The  intrigues  and  plots  of  Con- 
stantine and  his  creatures  are  described  with 
remarkable  power.  The  second  part  of  the 
novel  is  devoted  to  the  public  life  of  Arius  as 
a  lofty  rebel  against  spiritual  tyranny,  as  the 
first  is  to  the  private  life,  which  fitted  him  for 
the  great  part  he  was  destined  to  play.  The 
portraits  of  Arius,  Constantine,  Athanasius, 
Eusebius,   and  of  other  celebrities  are  drawn 


with  remarkable  skill  and  life-likeness,  and  the 
author's  grasp  of  the  conditions  of  the  age 
seems  to  be  very  complete.  How  far,  how- 
ever, we  can  accept  the  construction  which  he 
puts  on  certain  historical  facts  will  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  quite  open  for  debate,  though  it  is 
evident  that  he  has  made  a  profound  study  of 
them  from  his  own  point  of  view. 

Connected  with  the  thread  of  the  narrative 
is  a  charming  and  pathetic  love-story.  Theck- 
la,  the  promised  bride  of  Arius,  whom  he  had 
helped  to  convert  from  paganism  while  yet  a 
child,  is  a  lofty  and  beautiful  picluie  of  woman- 
hood, and  her  fate  (for  she  becomes  a  Christian 
prototype  of  the  pagan  Hypatia-  she  is  burned 
alive  by  an  enraged  mob)  invests  her  with  the 
majesty  of  martyrdom.  Arius.  the  hero  of  the 
story,  is  summed  up  by  the  author  as  "  one  of 
the  grandest,  purest,  least  understood,  and 
most  systemt-tically  misrepresented  characters 
in  human  history— Arius  the  Libyan,  the  here- 
tic—whose fortunes,  good  and  evil,  whose  ex- 
periences, heterodox  or  orthodox,  shall  be  fol- 
lowed in  these  pages  with  genuine  love  and 
admiration,  with  profoundest  pity  also,  and 
yet  with  a  sincere  desire  to  deal  justly  with  his 
grand  and  beautiful  memory,  seeking  to  '  noth- 
ing extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.'  ' 

If  the  author  had  merely  succeeded  in  making 
a  strong  presentment  of  historical  facts,  no  mat- 
ter how  picturesque  and  significant  these  might 
be,  it  would  not  be  worth  the  while  of  the 
critic  to  treat  the  book  seriously  as  a  novel. 
But  he  does  far  more  than  this.  His  imagina- 
tion penetrates  the  material  through  and 
through,  and  awakens  the  dead  bones  of  the 
past  into  living  flesh  and  blood.  His  person- 
ages move  before  us  not  like  solemn  phan- 
toms, conjured  out  of  limbo  by  some  enchan- 
ter's wand,  but  with  the  warm  touch  and  tint  of 
being.  Though  he  scrupulously  avoids  any- 
thing like  mere  dramatic  trickery  in  telling  his 
story,  the  characters  are  so  adjusted  to  one's 
sense  of  intellectual  fitness  and  pulsate  with 
such  genuine  human  nature  that  our  sympa- 
thies and  sense  of  nearness  are  compietly  cap- 
tivated. There  are  some  indications  that  this 
is  a  first  book.  If  this  is  so  we  can  only  won- 
der where  the  author  found  his  large,  noble, 
simple  style,  utterly  without  pretence  or 
pedantry,  but  uniting  dignity  with  flexibility 
and  ease.  We  regard  this  novel  as  one  which 
can  propetly  be  recommended  by  the  critic 
with  a  genuine  enthusiasm. 

E.NGi.isH  Verse.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton  and 
R.  H.  Stoddard.  Vols.  I.  and  III.  Chal'- 
CEii  TO  Burns  and  Lyrics  of  the  Nine- 
TEENTii  Century.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner  s  Sons. 

'VVe  have  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  new  and 
admirable   anthology,    which   is   designed    to 
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cover  all  that  is  best  in  English  poetry.  While 
English  anthologies  are  numerous,  there  is  no 
one  which  fully  satisfies  the  expectations  of 
cultivated  readers.  Perhaps  no  one  could  alto- 
gether, as  from  the  very  nature  of  such  a  collec- 
tion many  a  poem  would  be  excluded  which 
individual  readers  would  expect  to  find  there. 
This  difficulty  of  meeting  a  great  variety  of 
tastes  is  as  well  met  by  this  new  collection  as 
by  any  which  we  hive  seen.  The  editors  are 
eminently  competent.  Mr.  Linton  is  known 
noi  merely  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  thoroughly 
equipped  student  of  English  literature,  and 
Mr.  Stoddard  is  not  only  a  gifted  and  highly 
honored  poet,  but  a  master  in  the  critical 
knowledge  of  his  subject.  In  completeness, 
both  on  the  side  of  literary  and  popular  value, 
the  two  volumes  already  issued  indicate  that 
the  series  will  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 
Mr.  Linton  has  made  a  particular  study  in  the 
British  Museum  for  a  year  in  purifying  the 
texi  by  a  critical  examination  of  editions  and 
commentaries,  and  we  are  justified  in  accepting 
the  results  as  fully  trustworthy.  Judging  by 
the  authority  of  the  text  as  settled  by  Mr. 
Linton  it  is  amazing  to  note  the  vast  numbers 
of  blunders  and  inaccuracies  which  have  crept 
into  the  generally  received  forms  of  well- 
known  poems.  The  notes  and  commenis 
which  accompany  the  text  are  searching,  and 
often  illuminating,  though  never  more  than 
brief.  The  first  volume  covers  the  field  of 
poetry  down  to  the  time  of  Burns  (dramatic 
poetry  excepted),  and  in  the  second  volume  we 
have  an  admirable  representation  of  the  poets 
from  the  time  of  Wordsworth  to  our  own,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  living  poets.  The  third 
volume  will  be  devoted  to  "  Ballads  and 
Romances  ;"  the  fourth  to  "  Dramatic  Selec- 
tions ;"  the  fifth  to  "  Translation."  The 
reader  of  the  first  volume  will  be  struck  by  the 
omission  of  such  names  as  Prior,  Swift,  Gay, 
Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Bealtie,  Crabbe,  Young, 
Blair,  and  Rogers.  However  inferior  these 
men  might  have  been  in  the  higher  poetical 
faculty,  they  filled  an  important  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  con- 
stituted a  school  which,  though  artificial  and 
un-English,  was  marked  by  great  literary  dex- 
terity. A  survey  of  English  poetry,  if  designed 
to  represent  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  art,  cannot  be  con=idered  altogether  com- 
plete without  them.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  design  of  the  editors  is  to  include  those 
poems  only  which  ring  true  to  the  best  poetic 
tests,  we  cannot  controvert  their  wisdom.  It 
is  worth  while  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
prominence  given  to  contemporary  poets  in 
the  second  volume  and  to  the  richness  of  a 
collection  not  easy  otherwise  to  obtain,  for 
most  anthologies  neglect  the  living  for  the 
dead.     Whatever  fault  may  be  found  with  sins 


of  omission  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Linton  and 
Stoddard,  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that 
what  they  have  included  reaches  a  very  high 
standard. 

Indian  Idylls.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  author  of 
"  The  Light  of  Asia."  Boston  :  Roberts 
Brothers. 

Since  the  great  movement  which  began  with 
Wilhelm  Von  Humboldt  and  a  little  school  of 
enthusiasts  somewhat  less  than  a  century  ago 
in  the  line  of  Oriental  investigation  as  to  the 
sympathies  and  divergencies  of  Eastern  and 
Western  thought,  there  has  been  an  increasing 
fascination  for  the  learning,  poetry,  and  relig- 
ious lore  of  Asia.  Here  was  the  great  foun- 
tain of  religious  exaltation,  of  mysticism,  even 
of  ethics,  which  relate  to  the  practical  side  of 
man.  As  scholarship  in  the  Oriental  tongues 
has  become  more  thorough  and  the  literature 
more  fully  studied,  it  has  become  more  and 
more  evident  that  what  intellectual  results 
modern  man  has  prided  himself  most  on,  to  a 
very  great  degree  have  been  rediscovered,  so 
to  speak.  For  example,  Mr,  Emerson  some- 
where remarks  that  after  he  had  studied 
Fichte,  Schilling,  and  Hegel,  these  men  who 
represent  high-water  mark  in  German  meta- 
physical thinking,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
their  highest  and  most  daring  speculations  had 
been  most  accurately  anticipated  by  certain 
systems  of  philosophy  in  India.  We  indulge 
in  this  strain  of  comparison  only  to  indicate 
what  just  claims  the  literature  of  the  East  has 
on  modern  thought  and  how  powerfully  it  has 
taken  hold  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  first  became  widely 
known  to  the  world  through  his  "  Light  of 
Asia,"  a  noble  poetic  rendering  of  the  life, 
teachings,  and  mission  of  Gautama,  the  foun- 
der of  Buddhism.  He  has  again  given  us  ample 
proof  of  hi?  scholarship  in  Hindu  literature 
in  the  "  Indian  Idylls."  He  has  here  trans- 
lated certain  portions  of  the  Mahabharata,  the 
voluminous  Hindu  epic,  which  is  equal  in  num- 
ber of  words  to  seventeen  times  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  rolled  together.  The  poem  deals 
with  the  adventures  of  the  heroes  and  divini- 
ties of  Hindu  legend,  and  the  portions  selected 
by  Mr.  Arnold  for  translation  represent  the 
most  characteristic  and  lofty  episodes  of  the 
poem.  We  should  say  poetic  adaptation  in- 
stead of  translation.  To  transfer  a  great  poem 
from  one  language  to  another,  especially  when 
the  languages  are  widely  different  in  their 
genius,  demands  the  powers  of  the  poet  as 
well  as  the  acquirements  of  the  linguist. 
While  we  are  given  to  understand  that  these 
passages  adhere  closely  in  spirit  to  the  original, 
it  is  plain  to  see  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  given  full 
play  to  his  own  poetic  skill  and  imagination 
in  their  English  investiture.     There  is  no  doubt 
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that  in  date  of  composition  the  Mahabharata 
was  before  the  use  of  alphabetic  writing,  and 
that  it  probably  grew  very  much  as  the  Ho- 
meric poems  did,  till  it  finally  reached  a  fully 
crystallized  expression  in  the  mouths  of  one 
or  of  a  few  men.  The  "Indian  Idylls,"  as 
given  by  Mr.  Arnold,  include  "  Savitri  :  or 
Love  and  Death  ;"  "  Nala  and  Damayavti  ;" 
"  The  Enchanted  Lake  ;"  "  The  Saint's  Temp- 
tation;" "  The  Birth  of  Death  ;"  "  The  Night  ot 
Slaughter  ;"  "  The  Great  Journey,"  and  "  The 
Entrance  into  Heaven."  The  same  richness 
of  imagery  and  tropical  luxuriance  of  language, 
so  characteristic  of  all  Eastern  literature,  is 
fully  observable  in  these  poems.  The  topics 
and  treatment  are  highly  varied.  For  the 
most  part  the  thought  lifts  itself  on  the  wing  of 
the  highest  aspiration,  and  the  virtues  of  love, 
courage,  fidelity,  and  devotion  to  truth  are 
beautifully  illustrated.  Then  again  we  get 
glmpses  of  the  most  daring  and  voluptuous 
sensualism.  But  on  the  whole  there  is  less  of 
this  to  object  to  than  can  be  found  in  other 
celebrated  Eastern  literature.  Cultivated 
readers  will  welcome  this  volume  of  Hindu 
poems,  for,  aside  from  its  historic  and  scholarly 
value  as  representative  of  one  of  the  great 
poems  of  the  world,  it  is  full  of  exquisite 
thought  and  feeling,  which  will  appeal  to  the 
most  blast  reader  of  verse. 

Our  YoUiNG  Folks'  Plutarch.  By  Rosalie 
Kaufmann.  Philadelph  a  :  J.  B.  I.ippincutt 
&■  Co. 

We  need  hardly  say  to  our  readers  that 
"Plutarch's  Lives"  is  one  of  the  celebrated 
books  of  the  world,  one  which  has  been  univer- 
sally commended  and  admired.  It  was  one  of 
the  earliest  Greek  books,  which  found  its  way 
by  translation  into  the  modern  languages,  and 
it  acquired  a  hold  on  the  world  which  it  has 
never  lost.  The  picturesque  statement,  the 
colloquial  ease,  the  fulness  of  characteristic 
anecdote  which  often  flashes  revelation  of  per- 
sonality more  complete  than  would  pages  of 
description,  the  conscientiousness  of  the  old 
Greek  in  sifting  and  verifying  material,  the 
deep  judicial  insight  of  his  studies,  make  the 
"  Lives"  incomparable  of  their  kind.  These 
biographies  fill  out  great  gaps  in  Greek  history, 
and  give  us  clews  to  men  and  events  which 
would  otherwise  be  obscure.  Putting  aside  the 
value  of  Plutarch  as  an  historical  authority,  the 
fascination  of  his  style  and  stories  are  quite  re- 
markable, and  to  read  him  is  to  read  ancient 
history  through  a  most  delightful  medium. 

To  clip,  condense,  and  edit  Plutarch  for  the 
edification  and  instruction  of  the  young  (and 
we  aie  fain  to  confess  that  the  Cheronese  his- 
torian needs  such  treatment  at  times)  is  a  deli- 
cate and  difficult  task.  In  deodorizing,  if  one 
may  use  such  a  word,  certain  features  of  de- 


scription, the  editor  runs  imminent  danger  of 
emasculating  the  color  and  vigor  of  the  author. 
We  do  not  think  that  Miss  Kaufmann  has 
escaped  or  got  over  this  difficulty  entirely,  but 
she  has  struggled  conscientiously  with  it.  She 
has  given  her  young  readers  a  fairly  accurate 
and  comprehensive  notion  of  the  "  Lives," 
and  if  she  misses  the  fulness,  richness,  and 
strength  of  the  original,  it  is  because  the  pur- 
pose makes  it  unavoidable.  The  volume  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  maps  and  pictures, 
and  is  a  very  attractive  specimen  of  book-mak- 
ing. 

The  English  Grammar  or  William'  Con- 
r.KTT.  Carefully  Revised  and  Annotated  by 
Alfred  Ayres,  author  of  "  The  Orthoepist," 
"  The    Verbalist,"    etc.       New    York  :    D. 

Apple/on  &^-Co. 

Mr.  Alfred  Ayres  has  made  himself  favor- 
ably known  as  a  critical  student  of  the  English 
language  within  a  few  years  by  a  series  of  con- 
venient and  capable  little  manuals,  which 
have  achieved  marked  popularity.  His  last 
venture  is  an  edition  of  the  celebrated  gram- 
mar of  Cobbett,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that 
it  is  the  only  grammar  ever  written  which  is 
thoroughly  readable  and  which  possesses  a  lit- 
erary charm  aside  from  its  value  as  an  author- 
ity on  grammar.  It  is  couched  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  his  son,  and  it  possesses  the  audacity, 
aggressiveness,  and  pungent  vigor  of  style, 
which  marked  his  controversial  writings.  Mr. 
Cobbett  in  the  main  followed  Lovvth  and  Lind- 
ley  Murray,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack 
them  and  all  others  with  the  fierce  self-asser- 
tion of  a  downright  free-lance,  whenever  it 
suited  whim  or  common-sense  to  do  so.  He 
had  a  singular  penetration  and  directness  in 
getting  to  the  core  of  things  ;  and  while  he 
sometimes,  it  may  be,  yielded  to  a  merely  cap- 
tious humor,  his  criticisms  and  teachings  are  on 
the  whole  marked  by  lucidity,  clearness  of  in- 
sight, and  large  grasp  of  essential  piinciple. 
As  a  guide  for  those  anxious  to  learn  the 
speaking  and  writing  of  our  language  without 
a  master,  Cobbett's  grammar  has  no  peer. 

While  there  are  not  a  few  historical  and 
critical  notes  of  more  or  less  value,  the  princi- 
pal point  on  which  Mr.  Ayres  makes  his  stand 
as  a  contributor  to  grammatical  literature  is  his 
study  of  the  use  of  the  relative  pronouns. 
Here  he  takes  direct  odds  with  Cobbett,  and 
in  fact  with  most  other  grammar'ans.  While 
he  states  nothing  absolutely  new  in  theory,  his 
meritis  that  of  enforcmg  a  very  interesting  and 
valuable  principle  in  grammatical  analysis  with 
a  great  variety  of  illustration.  The  point  in- 
volved is  that  w/io  and  lohicli  are  merely  co-or- 
dinating pronouns,  while  that  is  the  restrictive 
or  demonstrative  or  definitive  pronoun.  We 
think  that  Mr.  Ayres  makes  his  principle  quite 
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clear,  though  at  times  one  cannot  help  thinking 
he  is  a  little  too  finical  and  dogmatic  in  apply- 
ing it.  The  corrections  are  carried  through 
the  body  of  Cobbett's  work  with  a  good  deal 
of  ingenuity,  and  the  force  and  value  of  the 
critic's  purpose  are  thus  fully  exemplified. 
The  distinction  drawn  is  one  which  many  are 
very  careless  in  observing.  Even  among  dis- 
tinguished and  scholarly  writers,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  use  that  as  a  convenient  substitute  for 
loho  or  which,  whereby  to  avoid  repetition,  and 
with  no  apparent  glimmer  of  its  true  signifi- 
cance. While  one  can  nearly  always  dispense 
with  the  definitive  value  of  that  by  a  little  cir- 
cumlocution— change  in  the  place  of  a  clause  or 
carefulness  of  punctuation — yet  its  use  can  be 
justly  said  to  be  what  is  here  claimed  for  it. 
In  addition  to  his  critical  notes  Mr.  Ayres  has 
prepared  an  index  to  the  grammar,  which  adds 
to  the  convenience  of  its  use. 

The  Love  Poems  of  Louis  Barnaval.  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  by  Charles  De  Kay. 
New  York  :  D.  Appkion  &  Co. 

Mr.  De  Kay  very  explicitly  states  in  the  pref- 
ace that  he  has  merely  executed  the  duty  of  a 
literary  trust  in  this  book,  and  in  an  article  of 
some  twelve  pages  or  more  he  gives  us  a 
sketch  of  his  friend's  life  and  unfortunate 
career.  He  tells  us  that  the  Laura  of  this 
French-Creole  Petrarch  was  a  married  woman, 
and  that  a  tragedy  grew  out  of  the  relation 
wherein  the  husband  of  the  poet's  lady-love 
fell  in  a  duel  with  the  lover.  This  romantic 
storj'  certainly  smacks  of  the  marvellous  and 
mythical  in  more  than  one  way,  and  one  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  suspicion  that  Mr.  De  Kay 
is  seeking  to  concentrate  romantic  interest  on 
the  poet  by  purely  adventitious  means.  It  is 
a  little  singular,  too,  that  the  literary  executor 
only  ventures  to  publish  the  love-poems,  and 
omits  others  which  presumably  might  be  of 
more  value,  for  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  that 
in  this  age  of  active  and  complex  interests, 
with  a  thousand  mighty  problems  pressing  on 
the  mind  for  solution,  that  a  poetic  soul  would 
confine  his  utterances  to  love-strains.  We 
shrewdly  guess  that  under  the  fiction  of  Louis 
Barnaval  Mr.  De  Kay  strives  to  hide  his  own 
identity,  a  literary  trick  justified  by  the  pro- 
cedure of  many  celebrated  writers.  Mr.  De 
Kay's  acknowledged  poems  indicate  many 
points  of  resemblance  in  rhythmical  methods 
and  tricks  of  mannerism,  and  we  can  hardly 
assume  that  the  similarity  is  purely  accidental. 
As  for  the  poems  themselves,  there  is  very 
much  to  admire  in  them.  They  are  almost 
tropical  in  the  richness  of  their  imagery  and 
their  warmth  of  passion.  There  is  a  genuine 
poetic  quality  in  them  in  spite  of  a  quasi-theat- 
rical and  sclf-ccmscious  atmosphere  which 
shows    but    too     plainly.     The    greatest    love 


poems  of  modern  times,  Petrarch's  Sonnets, 
however,  are  marked  by  the  same  element,  a 
fact  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the  highly  arti- 
ficial character  of  the  sonnet  as  a  poetic  form. 
Many  of  the  "  Louis  Barnaval"  poems  possess 
notable  beauty  and  tenderness,  which  make 
them  well  woith  reading,  and  certainly  extort 
unqualified  admiration.  Our  space  forbids  us 
the  privilege  of  quoting  any  of  these  verses,  or 
we  should  like  to  give  some  of  the  more  strik- 
ing bits. 
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M.  Henri  Martin,  the  veteran  historian, 
has  been  chosen  Director  of  the  Academie 
Fran(;aise  for  the  coming  quarter,  with  M. 
Cherbuliez,  the  novelist,  as  Chancellor.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Director  to  "  receive"  any  new 
member  who  may  be  elected  during  his  term 
of  office. 

The  Academie  des  Inscriptions  has  fixed 
November  i6th  for  the  election  of  a  member  in 
the  place  of  the  lately  deceased  Arabic  scholar, 
C.  F.  Defremery.  Among  the  candidates 
mentioned  are  the  two  Egyptologists,  MM. 
Maspero  and  Revillout. 

The  Rev.  P.  Pailloux  will  publish,  about  the 
end  of  the  present  year,  with  Messrs.  Roger 
and  Chernoviz,  of  Paris,  an  elaborate  mono- 
graph on  Solomon's  Temple,  the  result  of 
many  years  of  inquiry  and  investigation.  The 
subscription  price  is  loo  frs. 

"  Mr.  Quaritch's  dinner-sale  on  October 
£th,"  says  a  recent  number  of  the  London 
Athcnceum,  "  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  de- 
serves mention  if  only  for  the  curious  fact  that 
one  of  the  prominent  buyers  was  General 
MacClurg.  formerly  a  soldier  of  distinction  in 
.Sherman's  army  (to  the  history  of  whose 
famous  march  he  has  recently  made  an  impor- 
tant contribution),  now  a  bookseller  in  Chica- 
go. He  was  not,  however,  the  only  represent- 
ative of  the  New  World  at  Mr.  Quaritch's 
'  Banquet  of  Books  ;  '  while  the  Southern 
hemisphere  sent  a  worthy  guest  in  the  person 
of  a  clever  young  bookseller  from  Sydney." 

A  HiNDir  gentleman,  named  Behramji  M. 
Malabari,  is  having  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
lectures  on  "  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Relig- 
ion, as  illustrated  by  the  Religions  of  India," 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  India. 
The  first  translation,  into  Guzerati,  was  pub- 
lished in  i88i  ;  the  second,  the  Marathi  t:^ians- 
lation,  has  just  appeared  ;  and  IVifi'T'Malabari 
states  that  the  Beriy^J.irf-and  Sanscrit  transla- 
tions will  now^^ow  in  quick  succession. 
The  Marjiilptif  t*raiislation  is  the  work  of  Govind 
Wasyiffi^     Kanitkar,     Pleader,     High    Court, 
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Bombay  ;  and  it  has  been  revised  by  the  well- 
known  Sanscrit  scholar,  Kashinath  T.  Tciang, 
the  translator  of  the  "  Bhavagad-gita. "  It  is 
dedicated  to  Maharaja  Sayajirao.  Gaikwar  of 
Baroda,  the  first  among  the  Maralha  princes  in 
India  ;  and  it  has  received  the  generous  sup- 
port of  the  Maharajas  of  Indor,  Dhar,  and 
Rutlam,  the  Chiefs  of  Sangli  and  Miraj,  as 
well  as  of  the  Government  of  Bombay. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll's  new  work,  entitled 
"  The  Unity  of  Nature,"  is  now  passing 
through  the  press,  and  will  be  ready  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  It  will  be  published 
by  Mr.  Strahan,  who  will  also  shortly  issue  an 
edition  of  Charles  Lamb's  "  Essays,"  with 
etchings  by  various  artists. 

The  collection  of  "  Documenta  Lutherana" 
edited  by  Mgr.  Balan,  of  the  Vatican  Library, 
is  making  progress.  The  first  instalment  con- 
tains 131  documents  relating  to  Luther  and  the 
Reformation,  all,  with  one  exception,  taken 
from  the  Vatican  archives.  The  text  of  the 
letter  of  Leo  X.,  dated  July  8th,  1520,  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  differs  much  from  that 
hitherto  published  ;  so  does  that  of  Charles 
V.'s  letter  dated  March  nth,  1521.  Most  of 
the  other  papers  are  now  printed  for  the  first 
time.  There  are  thirteen  letters  of  Leo  X., 
one  addressed  to  Charles  V.,  five  of  the  Em- 
peror's, a  letter  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayence,  an  ofhcial  report  on 
Luther's  entry  into  Worms,  etc. 

Lord  Ashburnham  is  still  negotiating  for 
the  sale  of  the  remainder  of  his  mss.,  though 
not  with  our  government.  But  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  country  cannot  spare  ;^45,ooo  a 
year  till  all  the  Ashburnham  Collection  is 
secured  for  England.  Many  are  clamoring  for 
a  Manuscripts  Act,  empowering  compulsory 
purchases  at  a  price  fixed  by  valuers  on  each 
side  or  their  umpire. 

A  BRONZE  statue  of  the  poet  Tannahill  was 
unveiled  in  the  Abbey  churchyard  of  Paisley. 
The  design,  prepared  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevenson, 
A.R.S.A.,  from  a  drawing  of  the  poet  after 
death  and  also  from  a  posthumous  bust,  repre- 
sents him  as  listening  to  some  country  girls 
singing  one  of  his  popular  songs.  The  funds 
for  the  execution  and  erection  of  the  memorial 
were  derived  from  the  concerts  held  yearly  on 
Gleniffer  Braes,  near  Paisley. 
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The  Influence  of  Poetry  on  Life. — A 
waking  man  thus  writes  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette:  "'Is  the  poetic  sensibility  really  a 
gain  ?'     You  ask  the  question  :  let  me  give  a 


brief  and  plain  review  of  my  own  experience 
during  my  apprenticeship  to  life.  I  was  born 
north  of  the  Tweed.  Death  too  soon  appeared 
in  my  home,  and  I  was  cast  out  on  what  I 
found  to  be  a  cheerless  and  callous  world.  I 
began  to  question  fate,  and  wondered  why  my 
lot  should  be  so  hard.  I  became  fond  of  soli- 
tude. I  did  not  even  dream  of  the  future.  I 
could  see  nothing  beyond  the  cruel  present, 
with  its  daily  deadening  drudgery.  But  there 
came  a  change.  I  was  on  my  way  one  clear 
and  sharp  winter  night  to  my  lonely  garret 
lodging,  when  I  paused  on  the  bridge  across 
which  I  had  to  pass.  I  leaned  over  the  para- 
pet, and  was  gazing  down  on  the  black  depths 
below,  when  suddenly  I  experienced  a  mental 
change  which  altered  the  whole  current  of  my 
being.  I  could  not  account  for  it  nor  analyze 
it  then,  and  cannot  do  so  now  ;  but  there  it 
was.  A  wide  vista  of  hope  and  possibility 
was  spread  out  before  me.  I  seemed  in  an  in- 
stant to  have  entered  on  a  new  and  nobler 
stage  of  life.  I  had  suddenly  awakened  to  a 
perception  of  the  beautiful,  although  the  light 
was   yet  dim. 

"  About  this  time  I  found  a  co.mpanion  who 
was  fond  of  books.  He  took  me  often  home 
with  him,  and  we  spent  the  evenings  in  reading 
Burns,  and  Byron,  and  Scott.  Byron  was  the 
favorite.  We  never  tired  of  him.  In  '  Gra" 
ham's  Sabbath'  and  Pollock's  'Course  of 
Time,'  forgotten  though  both  be  nowadays, 
our  youthul  minds  found  numerous  passages 
which  pleased.  Summer  came,  and  I  began 
to  discover  in  my  walks  many  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  about  which  the  poet  sang.  In  the 
trees  and  flowers,  the  gray  hills  and  green 
valleys,  the  simple  hamlets,  with  their  blue 
smoke  curling  upward  in  the  gloaming,  the 
rising  and  setting  sun,  I  experienced  an  inex- 
pressible pleasure  which  I  had  never  known 
before.  On  Sundays  I  sought  the  country 
more  and  the  kirk  less.  The  harmonies  which 
a  slight  breeze  stirred  in  the  fir  woods  near  my 
home  were  to  me  far  sweeter  than  the  strains 
of  the  well-trained  choir  in  the  old  cathedral. 
It  was  at  this  stage  that  my  love  of  descriptive 
poetry  was  strongest.  '  The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon  '  and  the  death  of  Haidee  had  far  more 
attractions  then  than  '  In  Memoriani.'  The 
years  slipped  away,  and  the  inevitable  changes 
followed  in  their  train.  Fortune  ordained  that 
I  should  visit  foreign  lands.  And  what  joy 
then  rny  acquired  tastes  gave  me  !  I  shall 
never  forget  the  day  I  spent  at  the  waterfall  in 
the  island  of  Penang — than  which  spot  there  is 

not  a  more  beautiful  in  this  beautiful  world 

revelling  in  the  wealth  of  the  tropical  scenery 
which  there  abounds.  And  nearing  Singapore, 
how  truly  I  felt  did  Tennyson's  lines  describe 
the  scene — '  Summer   isles   of   Eden   lying  in 
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dark  purple  spheres  "of  sea.'  Then  and  ever 
afterward  I  thanked  God  with  all  my  heart  that 
I  had  learned  to  read  and  appreciate  poetry." 

Trollope's  Sad  Boyhood. — I  was  orily 
seven,  and  I  think  that  boys  of  seven  are  now 
spared  among  their  more  considerate  seniors. 
I  was  never  spared  ;  and  was  not  even  allowed 
to  run  to  and  fro  between  our  house  and  the 
school  without  a  daily  purgatory.  No  doubt 
my  appearance  was  against  me.  I  remember 
well,  when  I  was  still  the  junior  boy  in  the 
school,  Dr.  Duller,  the  head  master,  stopping 
me  in  the  street  and  asking  me,  with  all  the 
clouds  of  Jove  upon  his  brow  and  all  the  thun- 
df  r  in  his  voice,  whether  it  was  possible  that 
Harrow  School  was  disgraced  by  so  disreputa- 
bly dirty  a  little  boy  as  L  .  .  .  All  that  was 
fifty  years  ago,  and  it  burns  me  now  as  though 
it  were  yesterday.  What  lily  livered  curs 
those  boys  must  have  been  not  to  have  told 
the  truth  !— at  any  rate  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned. I  remember  their  names  well,  and 
almost  wish  to  write  them  here.  My  school- 
fellows, of  course,  knew  that  it  was  so,  and  I 
became  a  Pariah.  It  is  the  nature  of  boys  to 
be  cruel.  I  have  sometimes  doubted  whether 
among  each  other  they  do  usually  suffer  much, 
one  irom  the  other's  cruelty  ;  but  I  suffered 
horribly  !  I  could  make  no  stand  against  it. 
I  had  no  friend  to  whom  I  could  pour  out  my 
sorrows.  I  was  big  and  awkward  and  ugly 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  skulked  about  in  a  most 
unattractive  manner.  Of  course  I  was  ill- 
dressed  and  dirty.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  eighteen 
months  which  I  passed  in  this  condition,  walk- 
ing to  and  fro  on  those  miserably  dirty  lanes, 
was  the  worst  period  of  my  life.  I  was  now 
over  fifteen,  and  had  come  to  an  age  at  which 
I  could  appreciate  at  its  full  the  misery  of  ex- 
pulsion from  all  social  intercourse.  I  had  not 
only  no  friends,  but  was  despised  by  all  my 
companions.  ...  I  know  that  I  skulked  and 
was  odious  to  the  eyes  of  those  I  admired  and 
envied.  At  last  I  was  driven  to  rebellion,  and 
there  came  a  great  fight,  at  the  end  of  which 
my  opponent  had  to  be  taken  home  for  a 
while.  If  these  words  be  ever  printed,  I  trust 
that  some  schoolfellow  of  those  days  may  still 
be  left  alive  who  will  be  able  to  say  that,  in 
claiming  this  solitary  glory  of  my  schooldays, 
I  am  not  making  a  false  boast." — Jn  Aiitobiog- 
rophy — A  ntliony  Trollope. 

Movement  in  Pictures  and  Statues. — If 
we  examine  closely  any  picture  or  statue  in 
which  movement  is  strongly  suggested,  in 
which  men  not  only  brandish  but  strike,  we 
shall  find  that  the  effect  is  only  won  by  hinting 
simultaneously  at  several  successive  attitudes. 
Any  one  who  has  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
comparing  the   first  studies  for  pictures  with 


the  completed  works  must  have  noticed  how 
often  the  former  excel  the  latter  in  life  and 
animation.  In  many  cases  this  is  because  the 
sketch  shows  a  multiplicity  of  contours  leading 
to  a  single  impression,  but  no  definitely  fi.xed 
outlines  ;  arms  and  legs  are  drawn  in  two  or 
three  slightly  varied  attitudes,  a  contour  here, 
another  a  hair's-breadth  to  the  left,  a  third  to 
the  right  ;  by  these  means  something  of  the 
blurred  outline  that  we  naturally  associate  with 
rapid  motion  is  accidentally  given,  and  a  real 
appearance  of  movement  set  up.  These 
blurred  contours,  however,  cannot  be  intro- 
duced into  a  finished  picture,  and  the  artist  is 
therefore  compelled  to  decide  upon  a  definite 
outline,  too  often  to  the  destruction  of  the  vital- 
ity that  charmed  us  in  his  sketch.  The  only 
way  to  escape  from  the  resulting  petrifaction 
is  to  blend  simultaneity  with  succession  by 
borrowing  a  little  from  the  moment  that  went 
before  and  a  little  from  that  which  is  to  come 
after. — Art  Journal. 

Early  Marriages.— A  correspondent,  writ- 
ing to  Notes  and  Queries  on  the  subject  of 
early  marriages,  says  :  Lady  Sarah  Cadogan, 
daughter  of  William,  first  Earl  Cadogan,  was 
married  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  Charles, 
second  Duke  of  Richmond,  aged  eighteen.  It 
is  said  that  this  marriage  was  a  bargain  to  can- 
cel a  gambling  debt  between  their  parents, 
Lady  Sarah  being  a  co-heiress.  The  young 
Lord  March  was  brought  from  college  and  the 
little  lady  from  her  nursery  for  the  ceremony, 
which  took  place  at  The  Hague.  The  bride 
was  amazed  and  silent,  but  the  husband  ex- 
claimed, "  Surely  you  are  not  going  to  marry 
me  to  that  dowdy  ?"  Married,  however,  he 
was,  and  his  tutor  then  took  him  off  to  the 
Continent,  and  the  bride  went  back  to  her 
mother.  Three  years  after  Lord  March 
returned  from  his  travels,  but  having  such  a 
disagreeable  recollection  of  his  wife  was  in  no 
hurry  to  join  her,  and  went  the  first  evening 
to  the  theatre.  There  he  saw  a  lady  so  beauti- 
ful that  he  asked  who  she  was.  "  The  reign- 
ing toast.  Lady  March,"  was  the  answer  he 
got.  He  hastened  to  claim  her,  and  their  life- 
long affection  for  each  other  is  much  com- 
mented upon  by  contemporaneous  writers — 
indeed  it  was  said  that  the  Duchess,  who  only 
survived  him  a  year,  died  of  grief.  Another 
correspondent  writes  :  A  youthful  wedding 
recently  took, place  not  one  hundred  miles  from 
this  parish  (Deeping,  St.  James's)  the  united 
ages  of  the  couple  being  thirty-five— the  bride- 
groom twenty-one  and  the  bride  fourteen.  It 
was  somewhat  of  a  novelty  to  observe  the  i  '- 
teresting  bride  the  following  day  exhibiting  htf 
skill  on  the  skipping-rope  on  the  pavement  in 
the  street.  '       v       _ 
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